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Who is editor and one of the publishers of the Jersey Journal, Jersey 
City, New Jersey, now bears the title of Judge. The story about his new 
position appears on an inside page of this issue of The United States 
Publisher. 
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“THE MAN BEHIND THE 
‘TIMES’,”” MEANS OCHS 
SAYS ATLANTIC AUTHOR 


The place of honor in the December 
issue of the Atlantic Monthly is given 
to an article by Benjamin Stolberg, 
entitled “The Man Behind the 
‘Times’.” In this the writer provides 
a keen and analytical conception of 
the New York Times and Adolph B. 
Ochs, the publisher, paying a tribute 
to the character of the Times and to 
the genius of the man who has placed 
it in the front rank of the world’s 
newspapers. Here are some notable 
excerpts from Mr. Stolberg’s article: 


eee) 2 * © Mr: Ochs ‘can ‘go’ to. bed’ 

with his paper and rest calmly be- 
tween its lines in the unconscious cer- 
tainty that his personality will color 
every word in each of the eight col- 
umns of the thirty to forty pages of 
the daily Times. In the Mid-Week 
Pictorial, in the Annalist, in Current 
History, Mr. Ochs stops for a moment 
to review synoptically the fugitive 
news of the day. And on Sunday he 
dresses up in two-hundred-odd pages 
of the most perfect typography, in ex- 
quisite rotogravure, in the beautiful 
half-tones of the Magazine Section and 
Book Review, in dignified special fea- 
tures. The Sunday Times. is really 
Mr. Ochs’ temple, in which he does 
homage to the American environment 
which blessed his ‘ordinary virtues’ 
so prodigally.” 


‘“t * * No wonder the best jour- 
nalistic craftsmen have drifted to Mr. 
Ochs as their publisher. Louis Wiley 
is by all odds the most competent 
American newspaper manager. Carr 
V. Van Anda and Frederick T. Birchall 
are beyond the shadow of a doubt the 
greatest American news’ gatherers. 
Rollo Ogden is a distinguished news- 
paper editor. The heads of the various 
departments are among the leading 
national experts.. It is around the 
simple magnet of Mr. Ochs’ sensibil- 
ity to the world as it is that these men 
have built the most highly technical 
compass to follow the phenomenology 
of its news.” 


7k  * * The Times is’ as much of 


a newspaper as its management can 
humanly make it. It has no leg 
shows, side shows, or circuses. It em- 
ploys no middle-aged, run-down news- 
paper men to grind out advice to the 
lovelorn. It peddles no funny sheets, 
Krazy Kats, Nize Babies, or humor 
by Andy Gump, Mutt and Jeff, and F. 
P. A. Mr. Ochs held to the conviction 
that the job of a newspaper is to print 
news even in the early days of his 
management of the Times, when it 
seemed that such a high-minded policy 
in the midst of the yellow war be- 
twen Hearst and Pulitzer, complicated 
by the, younger Bennett’s brilliant 
manufacture of news, was heading 
him straight for bankruptcy. And as 
one reads the Times at the breakfast 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


ADOLPH B. OCHS 
Publisher, New York Times 


table, with the certainty that without 
it one would miss literally most of the 
news, one cannot help but appreciate 
that Mr. Ochs’ simple courage is a na- 
tional asset.” 


“* * * Tn the technique of news- 
paper building and owning, Mr. Ochs 
has no rival. In this technique, in 
fact, he is not merely instinctively 
shrewd, but philosophical, articulate 
and expert. His oecasional talks on 
the industrial arts of newspaper man- 
agement, especially on advertising 
policy, are pearls of wisdom compared 
to the usually fatuous professionalism 
of the ‘high power’ executive and the 
pseudoscientific lingo of the university 
business schools.” 


“x * * Mr. Ochs is indeed one of 
those fortunate mortals whose virtues 
never cheat him of the pleasure of 
their corresponding vices. With ex- 
cellent taste he realized that to be be- 
hind the Times gives him a great deal 
more self-feeling than he would get 
were he in front of it. A born news- 
man, he knows instinctively that there 
is no publicity which compares with 
genuine modesty—if one is powerful. 
The editors and managers of the 
Times, being important people, take 
their legitimate place in the public 
view. Mr. Wiley is socially promi- 
nent. Dr. Finley seems to serve on 
every board. Messrs. Ogden and Van 
Anda are nationally known journal- 
ists. And for whom do they work? 
For Mr. Ochs.” 


The annual business meeting of the 
Northern Minnesota Editorial Associa- 
tion will be held at Grand Rapids, 
Minn., Jan. 20, 21 and 22. Grove Wills 
of Eveleth is president of the associa- 
tion. 

The second annual vaudeville show 
of the Brooklyn Newspapermen’s Club 
will be held at the Brooklyn Academy 
of Music January 21, according to an 
announcement made by E. Arthur Loz- 
ier, president of the club. 
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Correspondents Are Organized 


Last May, the Sentinel, Grand Junc- 
tion, Col., entertained its correspon- 
dents at a banquet and matinee. In 
the late summer, a picnic was held in 
one of the city parks under the au- 
spices of the correspondents them- 


' gelves and to which members of the 


office force were guests of honor. At 
that time, the correspondents organ- 
ized an association, electing officers 
and appointing committees but fur- 
ther than that, no steps have been 
taken to perfect the organization. The 
probabilities are that the correspon- 
dents will meet twice each year, once 
in the winter and once in the summer. 
In all, there are about 40 members. 

Editor’s Note:—The United States 
Publisher would like to hear about 
similar organizations from any part 
of the country. 


Baltimore Press Elects 


T. J. C. Williams, a veteran news- 
paper man, was unanimously reelected 
president of the Baltimore Press Club 
at the anual meeting of the active 
members on Saturday, December 4, 
1926, at the new club rooms, 4 and 6 
West Fayette Street. 

Other officers reelected were: Fol- 
ger McKinsey and W. Dwight Bur- 
roughs, vice presidents; John J. Ely, 
covresponding secretary; Edward H. 
Pfund, treasurer; J. Ferd. Hayward, 
financial secretary; board of gover- 
nors, Frank F. Patterson, George Gar- 
ner, Harold D. Jacobs, George T. Jen- 
kins, Vincent de P. Fitzpatrick, Wil- 
liams, McKinsey, Burroughs, Ely, Hay- 
ward and Pfund. 

The Press Club. has now 1087 mem- 
bers, including, in addition to’ active 
newspapermen, leading financial, com- 
mercial and professional men, govern- 
ment, state and city officials. 


J.B. Jeffries of the Hannibal Cou- 
rier-Post was re-elected president of 
the Associated Press Missouri State 
Association at the annual meeting 
held recently at the Jefferson Hotel. 
W. C. Van Cleve was re-elected mem- 
ber of the Advisory Board and Ken- 
neth Clark, manager of the St. Louis 
office of the Associated Press, was 
elected secretary. 


An address on “The Newspaper and 
the Crowd,’ by Nelson Antrim Craw- 
ford, director of information for the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, featured the program of the sev- 
enth annual convention of the Iowa 
High School Press Association, held 
at Grinnell, December 3 and 4. Six 
silver loving cups were awarded to 
high schools submitting the best news 
story, the best editorial, the best front- 
page make-up, the best humor column, 
the best all-around newspaper, and 
the best ‘school magazine. Delegates 
were the guests of the Grinnell col- 
lege chapters of Sigma Delta Chi and 
Theta Sigma Phi, national journalistic 
fraternities. 


wt 
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Features and items for this department should reach The Un'ted States Publisher by the fifteenth 


New Courses at Columbia 


In connection with the extension of 
the graduate curriculum in the School 
of Journalism, Columbia University, 
two new courses are being started in 
February, one in department editing, 
and the other in scientific and tech- 
nical journalism. The former course 
is designed to deal with problems of 
organization and the management of 
departments in newspapers and maga- 
zines, and special attention will be 
given to the more important special- 
ties, such as sports, fashions, the arts, 
society, domestic science hygiene and 
the like. The course in scientific and 
technical journalism is really a contin- 
uation of one established this year in 
industrial and trade journalism, and 
will deal with recent scientific dis- 
coveries and inventions and their ap- 
plication to industrial processes, in- 
cluding problems of distribution and 
marketing. 


The course in department editing 
will be in charge of Miss Mabel Rol- 
lins, a graduate of Cornell University, 
who is a candidate for the Master of 
Science degree in Journalism at Co- 
lumbia in 1927. Miss Rollins has been 
associated at various times with the 
Delineator, Pictorial Review, Mc- 
Clure’s, the House. Beautiful, and the 
Business Woman. 


Chaplin. Tyler, who will have 
charge of the course in scientific and 
technical journalism, graduated in 
Chemical Engineering at Northeastern 
College, and in Business Administra- 
tion at Boston University, and later 
took his M. S. degree from the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. He 
is at. present associate editor of Chem- 
ical and Metallurgical Engineering, 
one of the publications issued by the 
McGraw-Hill Company of New York 
Citys 


Teachers Meet 


The National Association of Teach- 
ers of Marketing and Advertising was 
to hold its annual meeting in St. Louis 
during the holidays in conjunction 
with the American Economic Associa- 
tion and allied associations. This as- 
sociation has shown remarkable 
growth in the last two years. It has 
a membership of 188 and it represents 
nearly 100 educational institutions, 
from Massachusetts to California. 


Frederic A. Russell, of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, is president of the as- 
sociation. Vice presidents of the east- 
ern, central and western divisions are: 
George B. Hotchkiss, University of 
New York;.L. N. Flint, University of 
Kansas, and W. D. Moriarty, Univer- 
sity of Southern California, respec- 
tively. Secretary-treasurer is N. W. 
Barnes, University of Chicago. 


One of the distinctive features of 
the organization is a group of commit- 
tees that actually work. They issue 
bulletins, gather teaching materials 
for the members, conduct research 
and make educational surveys. 


of the month preceding publication 
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C. T. RYAN, A. M., ED. M. 
Director, Journalism Courses lowa 
Wesleyan, Mt. Pleasant 


Elementary and Advanced Courses 


The journalism courses at Iowa 
Wesleyan College were first organized 
in 1922, under the direction of Prof. 
C. T. Ryan. While the enrollment 
has rapidly increased, and while new 
courses have since been added, these 
courses: are still listed under the de- 
partment of English, of which Pro- 
fessor Ryan is the head. A student 
may, however, major in English and 
take most of his required subjects in 
journalism. 


An elementary course in the prin- 
ciples of journalism is followed by an 
advanced course in which the student 
is trained in reporting and editing the 
news. Actual newspapers are studied 
rather than any given text. Some ten 
or 15 newspapers representing all 
styles of journalism practised in this 
country and in England are made 
available for study. 


Advanced courses in composition 
are offered for those interested in the 
more literary side of newspaper and 
magazine work. A year’s course in 
feature and magazine writing is given 
by Professor Ryan, who is a regular 
contributor to several magazines. This 
course, known on the campus as the 
“cold cash course,’ emphasizes the 
essentials necessary for the free lance 
writer. The student taking this work 
is graded according to the amount of 
material he has published. 


Other courses offered bearing di- 
rectly on journalism are history of 
journalism and editorial writing. 


Freshmen are not ordinarily per- 
mitted to take any of the technical 
courses. They are required to take 
liberalizing courses in science, history 
and modern language. 


Beckman Resigns 


F. W. Beckman, for 15 years head 
of the agriculaural journalism de- 
partment at Iowa State College and 
one of the best known newspapermen 
in Iowa, has announced his resigna- 
tion from his position at the college. 
He will leave Ames about the first 
of the year to assume the managing 
editorship of the Farmer’s Wife, a 
monthly magazine for farm women 
with a circulation of about 800,000, 
published by the Webb Publishing 
Company, St. Paul, Minn. 


There are few newspapermen in 
Iowa who are not the personal ac- 
quaintances and warm friends of Mr. 
Beckman, who for almost 30 years 
has worked with them, either on Iowa 
newspapers, as head of the journalism 
department or through the Iowa Press 
Association. 


Mr. Beckman “cubbed” for a year 
on the Council Bluffs Nonpareil and 
then went to the Sioux City Journal, 
and learned to write news under the 
tutelage of “Uncle George” Perkins, 
the famous editor of that paper. Later 
he returned to Council Bluffs as editor 
of the Nonpareil. From that position 
he went to the Des Moines Register 
as managing editor, serving about 
eight years in that capacity, then as- 
suming the editorship of a magazine 
supplement for a year and a half, after 
which he returned to the Register as 
associate editor. He took his present 
position with the college in 1911. 


During his period of service here 
Mr. Beckman has worked upon two 
chief theories—first, that the com- 
munity newspapers of Iowa can be 
a very important factor in carrying 
agricultural news and information to 
their rural readers; and, second, that 
the college should train young men 
who were going into agriculture to 
be able to write of their ideas and 
experiences. 


To carry out the first of these the- 
ories Mr. Beckman has emphasized, 
both in the annual newspapermen’s 
short courses, which were held at the 
college, and in the conventions of the 
Iowa Press Association, the value of 
rural and agricultural news and infor- 
mation. He has provided an agricul- 
tural news service from the college to 
the papers of the state which has been 
adopted and imitated in many other 
states. 


To attain the other goal, Mr. Beck- 
man has built up a strong department, 
which gives instruction each year to 
between 500 and 700 students, most 
of them students of agriculture. A 
few of these students who plan to go 
into agricultural journalism as a life 
work are enrolled in a four year 
course which combines a training in 
agriculture and journalism. 


Mr. Beckman has combined with his 
teaching duties those of bulletin editor 
for the Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion and director of the college’s pub- 
licity. At the same time he has been 
active in the national organizations 
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eoncerned with journalism. He was 
one of the founders and the first presi- 
dent of the American Association of 
Agricultural College Editors. He has 
been president of the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Journalism and 
honorary president of Sigma Delta 
Chi, national professional journalistic 
fraternity. 

Under his supervision the student 
publications on the campus have been 
thoroughly organized and put on a 
paying basis. Two years ago these 
publications were able to finance from 
their sinking funds the establishment 
of a student owned printing plant, 
where all of the student publications 
are now printed. 

Mr. Beckman’s new. position will 
call for the putting into practical form 
in the Farmer’s Wife of a development 
program of large scope. This maga- 
zine, the only one of its kind in the 
country, plans an extensive campaign 
of education and service for farm 
women and it will be Mr. Beckman’s 
task to carry out this program. 


Journalism Exchange 

In what is believed tobe the first 
international journalism exchange on 
record, two students in the University 
of North Dakota department of Jour- 
nalism did all of the editorial work 
of one issue of the Manitoban, Uni- 
versity of Manitoba weekly, while two 
members of the Manitoban staff were 
editing an issue of the Dakota Daily 
Student, North Dakota paper. 

The two North Dakota _ students 
were Edward K. Thompson and Car- 
lyle D. Onsrud, editor-in-chief and 
managing editor respectively of the 
Daily Student. They read all copy, 
proof, wrote all of the heads and ‘edi- 
torials in the November 4 issue of the 
Manitoban—the reporting work was 
dene by the regular members of the 
staff in both cases—while Leonard L. 
Knott and Gerald Riddell were doing 
the same thing for the November 2 
issue of the Daily Student. 

The problems the editors had to 
face were mainly ones of adaption, as 
the papers are very different. The 
Manitoban is a six-page, six-column 
weekly, while the Daily Student is a 
five-column, four-page daily. Other 
difficulties included orienting them- 
selves on strange campuses and mak- 
ing sure that no stories were missed. 

The North Dakota men arrived in 
Winnipeg the Sunday night before the 
Wednesday of publication. The Man- 
itoban, under its guest editors, came 
out with a conservative make-up as 
contrasted to the double banners and 
spreads which are the usual rule, and 
contained editorials on problems com- 
mon to both schools. Feature mate- 
rial about North Dakota was run on 
the feature page, only. The Daily 
Student appeared with a rather sen- 
sational make-up, the banner = story 
being.a description of the way Mani- 
toba University felt toward. inter- 
course with North Dakota, and the 
leading editorial dealt with interna- 
tional friendship. 


The exchange is the» outgrowth of 
the journalism team idea as worked 
out by Lawrence W. Murphy, now 
director of the courses in. journalism 
at the University of Illinois, who 
headed the North Dakota department 
at Grand Forks from. 1921 to 1924. 


It is planned to make this an annual, 


affair. 


Goodnow to Judge Papers 

In co-operation with the Journalism 
section of the Southern California 
Teacher’s Association, the Journalism 
Department at the University of 
Southern California will judge the 
winners in a contest being conducted 
among the high school newspapers of 
that section. Awards will be made in 
four classes of schools on the basis 
of merit in reporting, news evaluation, 
editorial and feature writing, head- 
writing and make-up and typographi- 
cal accuracy and quality of press 
work. 

The judging of the papers will be 
done under the direction of Marc N. 
Goodnow, head of the department, who 
last year judged the winners in the 
editorial and page one contests con- 
ducted by the Southern California Ed- 
itorial Association. He will, however, 
be assisted by a group of ten advanced 
students, all of whom have had pro- 
fessional newspaper experience. 

As a means of further cooperation 
with high school papers in Southern 
California, students from the Journal- 
ism courses at U. S. C. will make ‘in- 
spection trips to the plants of high 
schools and confer with editors and 
business managers concerning various 
problems which confront them. This 
work has been planned as an addi- 
tional point of contact, the university 
already having an annual newspaper 
day which brings to the campus the 
editors and business managers of a 
bundred high school papers and maga- 
zines and year books. 


Fifth Annual: Newspaper Day 

Plans are now being formulated by 
the Journalism Department of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California for the 
Fifth Annual Newspaper Day to be 
held on the campus at Los Angeles 
on Feb. 10. This event was founded 
by Mare N. Goodnow, head of the de- 
partment, to promote a closer contact 
and fellowship between students of 
newspaper work and veterans of the 
profession and now numbers between 
200 and 300 students in its attendance 
each year, besides a large number of 
Southern California editors and pub- 
lishers. 

It is expected that the fifth meeting 
will include sessions on professional 
newspaper work as well as: on high 
school and college newspapers and 
annuals. Three talks will be given 
during the morning hours by well 
known editors and publishers and a 
dinner to visitors, speakers and dele- 
gates from the high schools and col- 
leges will be held at noon, with an 
address of welcome by Dr. R. B. von 
KleinSmid, president of the university. 
In the afternoon the sessions will be 
addressed by college newspaper edi- 
tors and business managers, as well as 
by printers, engravers, artists and 
other business men whose work on 
college and high school annuals gives 
them authority to speak. 


Installs Chapter 

Formal. installation of the Washing- 
ton State College chapter, Psi Alpha, 
of Sigma Tau: Delta, national English 
professional fraternity, took place at 
the Beta: Theta Pi chapter hall, re- 
cently. Dr. Walter... Peck, presi: 
dent of the national advisory cabinet 
of the organization and founder of 
the local chapter, conducted the instal- 
lation’ and initiation. 


Sigma Tau Delta, which has as its 
purpose “to stimulate a desire on the 
part of its members to express life 
in terms of truth and beauty,” was 
founded in 1923 at Dakota Wesleyan 
University, Mitchell, South Dakota. It 
has established chapters in 23 schools, 
including Washington State. Dr. GC. 
C. Somerville, Kansas Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, is president of the national ex- 
ecutive council of the organization, 
and Professor J. Q. Owen, University 
of Minnesota, is executive secretary. 


Sigma Delta Chi Initiates 

Two members of the Washington 
State College (Pullman) faculty and 
eight undergraduates were initiated 
into Sigma Delta Chi, national pro- 
fessional journalism fraternity, during 
a ceremony held in the: Phi Delta 
Theta chapter hall the morning of 
December 4. Dr. Walter E. Peck; 
head of the English department and 
Joseph Tewinkel, instructor in English 
and head of associated student pub- 


licity, were initiated as associate 
members. Undergraduates taken in 
included: Ben Buisman, Pullman; 


Ralph Lee, Ed. Redford, Richard Dun- 
ning, Spokane; Harry Rymond, Ever- 
ett; Reuban Youngquist, Mt. Vernon; 
Sherman McGregor, Hooper; George 
Prior, -Yakima. 


Sherrill Leonard, student editor of 
the Buchtelite, semi-weekly newspaper 
published by the students of the Uni- 
versity of Akron, Ohio, is president of 
the Ohio College Newspaper Associa- 
tion, and is also vice president of the 
national press congress. The: Ohio 
group is being organized by Leonard 
and plans a state news service for col- 
lege papers, exchange of cuts, a uni- 
form editorial policy, and mutual co- 
operation in all lines. Fifteen of the 
larger college papers now belong to 
the association. 


Thirty journalism students of the 
University of Akron, Ohio, had charge 
of the December 19 issue of the Sun- 
day Times, a Scripps paper. Students 
took complete responsibility, even to 
eartoons and art work. Each fall 
these students edit the Times-Press 
daily or the Sunday Times, and each 
spring edit a day’s issue of the Bea- 
con Journal, Akron’s other paper. Stu- 
dents are enrolled in the three jour- 
nalism classes taught at the Univer- 
sity by U. S. Vance, a graduate of the 
University of Iowa. 


A. D. Gannon is the new member of 
the journalism faculty at the Univer- 
sity of North Dakota. He comes there 
direct from a period of 15 months on 
the copy desk of the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal. Previous to joining the Journal 
staff Mr. Gannon for three years ed- 
ited the Herald at Algoma, Wis. Dur- 
ing his editorship, the Algoma Herald 
ranked among the 20 best weekly 
newspapers, according to the contest: 
which was held at the University of 
Illinois in 1924. 


New York University: began: publi- 
cation of New York, a new tabloid 
weekly for general sale and subscrip- 
tion, January 1.. Harold:-de Wolf Ful- 
ler, formerly an editor of the Nation, 
now professor of journalism at the 
university, is editor-in-chief. 
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Readers of The United States Publisher are invited to chat about their hobbies 


17 Enough for Richmond 

Forrest Richmond, publisher of the 
Toronto (Ohio) Tribune which carries 
the caption, “The 
Snappiest Little 
Daily in the Snap- 
piest Little City 
in Ohio,” was 
born in Colum- 
bus, “in the state 
where all presi- 
dents come from,” 
in 1879, the same 
year that one 
Frank Stokes de- 
cided to start the 
Tribune. Both 
the publisher and 
the newspaper 
have just. cele- 
brated their 47th 
Forrest Richmond birthdays with an 
“open house” during which many citi- 
zens and visitors from Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Columbus and Chicago 
were present. Members of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Toronto made it a 
special occasion for visiting, with 
their secretary, at the plant in the 
evening. About a dozen business men 
bought space in one issue congratulat- 
ing the publisher and the Tribune over 
the announcement of a further invest- 
ment of about $7,000 in plant improve- 
ments. 

Next after being born, the first note- 
worthy thing the now publisher did was 
to leave school when he was in the 
fourth grade and to ramble over the 
country. While this gave him a val- 
uable fund of experience, it did not 
prove entirely satisfactory and after 
graduating from the school of hard 
knocks and adversity he later took up 
a course in the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute and in 1914 went to a large 
steel plant where he met with a sort 
of success and was sent for by the 
United Alloy Steel Company, Cantcn, 
Ohio, where he installed a vast system 
of production and statistical records. 
Later, the Bethlehem Steel Company 
sent for him to do a like job. Both 
these systems are still being used. 


He heard the call of printers ink 
after the late war and with a knowl- 
edge of mechanics, reporting and ad- 
vertising, gained during his earlier 
rambles, he became the manager of 
foreign advertising with one of the 
Brush papers. 


In 1921, he says, “I learned the 
Tribune could be purchased, like the 
city, and took it over.’ Total assets 
then were the purchase price of 
$10,000 and about $500 working capi- 
tal. The business amounted to about 
$630 a month. The business is much 
greater now, total assets being about 
$35,000. 


His vision saw greater things. The 
city had no good roads out of town 
in any direction. The city had no or- 
ganized community effort. So Rich- 
mond organized the Kiwanis Club dur- 
ing his first three months as publisher 
and has been re-elected secretary 
every year since. Later he organized 


on this page of the Publisher 


an Izaak Walton League which now 
has a membership of nearly 400. Tor- 
onto has a population of 6,200, a gain 
of 47 per cent since the last census. 

The energetic publisher became 
good roads councilor in his county for 
the Ohio Good Roads Federation and 
later a state trustee. Today you can 
ride out of Toronto in three direc- 
tions on paved roads. Citizens say, 
“he got ’em.” He says, “it doesn’t 
make so much difference who got ’em, 
we got ’em now.” 


And so you will judge his hobby is 
community service. He is said to 
have another—music. A radio or an 
Ampico is said to be in operation in 
his home or office when he is working 
at his best. His birthday celebration 
was marked by the receipt of letters 
of regret at not being able to come 
and by personal greetings from Govy- 
ernor Vic Donahey, the secretary of 
state, the attorney general and other 
notables in and out of Ohio. And 
that’s that. 


During his sojourn among mortals 

Forrest has so far been: 
A police court attorney and pro- 
fessional bondsman. 
A mechanical dentist. 
A labor boss on construction. 
A cub reporter. 
A police reporter. 
A labor boss on railroad con- 
struction. 
A steel roller. 
An efficiency man. 
A railroad clerk. 
A salesman. 
An advertising salesman. 
An advertising writer. 
A painter. 
A printer. 
A printing salesman. 
A press agent for a carnival 
company. 
A press agent for politicians. 
“and,” he says, “a candidate for 
state representative, running 
second in a field 
of five with both 
republican and 
democratic organ- 
izations against 
me, or what have 
you.” 

‘But his great- 
est and best 
loved work is his 
newspaper with 
which he has 
spent the great- 
est number of 
years. 


Three Thousand 

Tulips Plus 

F. A. Miller, ed- 
itor of the South 
Bend _. Tribune, 
president of the 
Tribune organiza- 
tion and for near- 
ly 40 years ac- 
tively on that 
well known mid- 
dle west newspa- 


F. A. Miller 


per, may be said to have three hob- 
bies. The principal one is his home, 
yard and garden, the next is motor- 
ing and the third is photography. Mr. 
Miller has about 
an acre and a 
quarter in his 
yard and on it 
are some _ 700 
trees and shrubs. 
The formal gar- 
den contains 
some 3,000 tulip 
bulbs, iris and 
other perennials 
and in other 
parts of the yard 
are plantings of 
peonies and other 
perennials. Ama- 
teur photography 
has given him a 
collection of 
views made in Europe, in Canada, in 
Mexico, in Cuba and in many parts 
of the United States. In motoring, 
few of his trips have been long but 
in the course of a summer he drives 
thousands of miles on short trips. 


O. B. Littick 


Sports are Best Play 

“Sports are the big side issue with 
me, particularly football, basketball, 
baseball and golf,’ declares O. B. 
Littick, publisher, the Daily Indepen- 
dent, Murphysboro, Il. 

“T can usually be found in the 
bleachers for any games of the three 
major sports in our section, and I give 
the little golf ball a good run at the 
Jackson Country Club from Easter to 
Thanksgiving Day each year. 

“Sports for eight years were my vo- 
cation. Now that I have changed my 
allegiance to the press, they are my 
hobby. 

“Have coached athletics in all 
branches in past years at Ohio Wes- 
leyan University, Centre College, and 
Beloit College. Played on nine varsity 
teams at Ohio Wesleyan in my college 
days, which developed in my blood the 
athletic germ which I hope I never 
have to eliminate.” 


Travel Is Good Enough 

“My hobby is travel,’ says H. G. 
White, managing director, Winona 
(Minn.) Republican-Herald, “but I 
have been so busy most of my life 
that I have had little chance to indulge 
it, although I did take a trip to Europe 
with the wife in 1924. Nothing but 


one job or another about a newspaper 


has been my occupation since I was 
17. Thirty-six years in one occupation 
ought to give one a fairly good back- 
ground, but I still find myself stumped, 
occasionally.” 


Something of a Mixture 

“Golf!” exclaims Chas. F. Scott, pub- 
lisher and editor, Iola (Kan.) Register. 
But he hurries on to add: ‘Teaching 
a Bible class; helping to run a Pres- 
byterian church (elder) and a Pres- 
byterian college (president board of 
trustees); running a Current Topic 
Club (president since its organization 
13 years ago) and making speeches.” 
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MY GREATEST NEWSPAPER PROBLEM AND HOW I SOLVED IT 


Every newspaper worker has problems, some of which he has solved. 
help some one else in the fraternity who is facing a similar problem. 


tribution to this department. 


Groping After Ideals 


Two Practical Problems Daily Chal- 
lenge Editor Who Wants Best 
Service for Readers 


My greatest personal difficulty lies 
in seeing at first glance the essential 
news value of a story and that phase 
or point which should be featured. 
Every story, as you well know, is dif- 
ferent from every other, if one could 
only see where the distinguishing 
points lie. 

Sometimes I have had the _ kind 
which seemed tremendous, because of 
the prominence of, men involved, the 
amounts of money changing hands and 
the cleverness of those who swung the 
deal, but readers passed them by un- 
noticed. Nobody seemed to care 
though the reputation of the county 
was at stake. Some yarn or bit of 
buffoonery would be read in prefer- 
ence, copied widely and made a sub- 
ject for editorial comment in the ex- 
changes. 


There is always a way, however, 
to make a serious account readable, if 
one only knew how. Sometimes the 
secret is in the head, sometimes in 
the first paragraph. 


By carefully watching the boxes in 
the New York papers, where best are 
to be found, it is possible often to 
catch an idea, and perhaps by study 
the knack can be acquired, at least 
in part, by a journeyman. 

Citing a case in point, there was 
rather a prosy account of a system in 
one of the hospitals by which a stout 
man could be laid upon his back 
the skin of the abdomen opened, and 
quantities of fat taken out, leaving 
the patient much lighter and more 
comfortable than before the opera- 
tion. 

This would have been comparatively 
unattractive had not the headsmith 
stressed the simplicity of the matter, 
and when it came out with a tall cap- 
tion, “Nine Slits Remove Bay Win- 
dow,” everybody wanted to read how 
it was done. 

Early in my experience I was so 
fortunate as to discover Mark Sulli- 
van, then a schoolboy, who has since 
become famous as a writer on two 
sides of the Atlantic, and ever since I 
have been on the vain scent of such 
another. The need now, as then, is 
for a youth who is like the general 
purpose horse, “honest and kind and 
will work anywhere.” 

In attempting to train novices I 
have been astonished to learn how 
tenacious they were in certain lines 
of writing, holding to their prefer- 
ences in spite of appeals to the con- 
trary; practically refusing to take up 
any other, or at best doing it indiffer- 
ently. If Jimmy Tibbs, the basketball 
meteor, could be induced to enter the 
political game he would be a scream, 
but that is one line of sport which 
has no attraction for him. If Buck 
Thorn, the police weasel, would scrape 
an acquaintance with Lindley Murray 
he would be a rare jewel. If Garrick 


Forrest, who aspires to be a great 
playwright, would try street sketches, 
he would increase the paper’s circu- 
lation. But his soul today is far away. 


Some who write pretty well take 
pride in scorning that wide acquaint- 
ance with all sorts and conditions of 
men, which will have its effect upon 
one with his tentacles out for inside 
facts. 


William Allen White’s comment is 
most apropos, that “the young re- 
porter who knows all the girls in the 
Racket Store will have no dull days.” 


You ask how I solve my problems. 
I admit they are not solved. Yet, in 
the composite result, our paper is such 
that people like to read it and adver- 
tisers recognize its merit. Its editor, 
like the ‘Village Blacksmith” goes on 
‘toiling, rejoicing, sorrowing,’ and 
that “Destiny which shapes our ends” 
takes care of consequences. The staff 
is loyal, directors are kind and we 
have good times together. 


Edwin L. McKinstry, Editor, 
Daily Local News, Westchester, Pa. 


; 
| 


Getting the Cash 


The greatest newspaper problem I 
ever had was back about 1911, when, 
after having been out of the game for 
six months following our sale of the 
old Waukegan Daily Gazette, I became 
ambitious to get back into the news- 
paper field again and aspired to own 
the Waukegan Daily Sun, the paper 
on which I started my newspaper ca- 
reer. I had a friend close to the then 
owner of the Sun who asked him what 
he would take for the property which 
also included the Libertyville Weekly 
Independent. 


He fixed the price at $40,000 for the 
property and $40,000 looked like a lot 
of money in those days. He required 
half in cash and even then my brother 
and I did not have enough money to 
swing the deal. At that time my 
credit wasn’t worth very much and I 
was at my wits end to know how to 
get hold of enough cash which, added 
to what we had on hand, would make 
up the necessary $20,000. It at last 
occurred to me that if I could borrow 
a small amount from a large number 
of friends I might be able to put it 
across. 


Accordingly, I went to ten different 
friends around town and told them of 
my ambition and asked them if they 
would loan me $500. Ten fellows hay- 
ing confidence in my newspaper judg- 
ment agreed to lend me $500 a piece, 
and with that in hand I was able to 
make up the necessary payment to 
close the purchase of the Sun and the 
Lake County Independent. That was 
how we acquired the property and 
we have since been developing it into 
what we consider one of the most 
valuable small daily properties in the 
state, a property today worth proba- 
bly $300,000.00. 


The story of the solving of your problem will 
The United States Publisher solicits your con- 


W. J. SMITH 
Editor Daily Sun, Waukegan, Ill. 


My ability to go out and borrow 
from ten different friends overcame a 
problem which for a few weeks looked 
almost unsurmountable to me. 


W. J. Smith, Editor, 
Waukegan (Ill.) Daily Sun. 


Jack Williams, editor of the Way- 
cross (Ga.) Journal-Herald and presi- 
dent of the Eleventh District Press 
Association of Georgia, announces 
that the spring meeting will be held at 
Pearson, Georgia, when officers will 
be elected. 


Ruel R. Barlow, former professor 
of journalism at the. University of 
Minnesota, is now manager of radio 
station WAMD at Minneapolis. He 
has been recently connected with the 
Minneapolis Tribune. 


Whatever 
Your 


Question 


Be it the pro- 
nunciation of ne. 

vitamin or Pardutsette. or Kaoviets the 
spelling of a puzzling word —the 
meaning of overhead, novocaine, etc., 
this “Supreme Authority” 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


contains an accurate, final answer. 
407,000 Words, 2700 Pages, 6000 Illus- 
trations. Constantly improved and 
kept up to date. Copyright 1924. 
Regular and India Paper Editions. 
Write for specimen pages, prices, 
ete. Cross Word Puzzle workers 
should be equipped with the New 
International, for it is used as the 
authority by puzzle editors, FREB 
Pocket Maps if you name United 
States Publisher. 

G. & C.Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass, 
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Practical Advertising Talks 


(By Homer B. Clemmons, Advertising Manager, Blue Island Sun-Standard, Blue Island, IJ1.) 


Church Publicity 

A national church publicity cam- 
paign promoted by more than 1,000 
professional  ad- 
vertising writers 
and 250 advertis- 
ing clubs’ with 
the co-operation 
of a committee of 
100 of the leading 
men of America 
and 100 pastors 
of the various de- 
nominations in 
the United States, 
met recently and 
have outlined a 
very strong and 
De Tao CuteieGraaL 
“Church  Public- 
ity” “ap ow, Tam. 
This church’ pub- 
licity conference was held under 
the auspices of the Chicago Church 
Federation and the advertising Coun- 
cil of the Chicago Association of Com- 
meres. : 

Rey. Charles Steizler of New York, 
chairman of the church advertising 
department of the International Ad- 
vertising Association, spoke before the 
conference as follows: 

“Our aim will be to advertise relig- 
ion and not simply the church. The 
church is not a reform organization, 
nor a social club, nor a political party, 
but it has a monopoly on the cure for 
sin. Preachers may not be experts 
on economic questions but they know 
the cure for sin which the world really 
desires to know more than it does 
about anything else. 

“We have sent to 100 ministers hav- 
ing parishes of 1,000 or more members 
and have made a success in their own 
advertising and church work and have 
asked them to give us a message which 
we can advertise. We only want to 
advertise what the churches surely be- 
lieve. We want to make no apologies. 
Our plan is not a go-to-church ‘cam- 
paign, but will be an explanation of 
what religion really is. 

“The church has a sure cure for sin, 
but judging from the publicity put out 
by the church it is not very much ex- 
cited about offering this cure to the 
people. The church advertises pretty 
nearly everything else. It should be 
made: plain that the church is not a 
reform organization, a forum, a social- 
service league, a political party, nor 
are its preachers supposed to be eco- 
nomic experts.” 

The Rey. William H. Leach, editor 
of the Church Management Magazine 
of Cleveland, Ohio, was also a speaker 
on the program and expressed himself 
thus: 

“The present-day pastor cannot be 
compared to the prophet of olden 
days. The minister has a_ greater 
message than can be expressed in a 
sermon. He must organize. St. Paul 
was a marvelous, executive as well as 
a great preacher. The genius of John 
Calvin was in organization as well as 
theology. John Wesley’s old class 
meeting was not so different from our 
present-day organization. The demand 
for executives is not anything new in 
religion.” 


H. B. Clemmons 


He also urged a greater co-operation 
between the churches and the press. 


Advertising Nuggets 
(Compiled by Homer B. Clemmons.) 
Any successful business man can 

look back and see where he has spent 
money unwisely for advertising. And 
many a failure can look back to the 
time when he saved money unwisely 
ty not advertising! 


In Washington they turn paper and 
printer’s ink into money, but every 
consistent advertiser is doing this.— 
Dyer’s Dyergrams. 


Advertising accorded a Philadelphia 
woman who held 13 spades in a bridge 
came led to seven offers of matrimony. 
They probably thought they could get 
her hand in marriage——Little Rock 
(Ark.) Gazette. 


Publicity is the driving force of ev- 
ery enterprise—commercial, indus- 
trial, political, religious, or social. 
Through publicity, what one person or 
a group of persons think, many may 
be induced to think. 


The modern community editor is a 
power for good, if he have the will 
and the ability to use it. He has an 
opportunity as great as the teacher’s 
or the minister’s; and because the 
facts of community life are continually 
flowing to him, he is ever in the po- 
sition to act promptly and effectively. 
An increasing number of community 
editors are coming to realize both 
their powers and their opportunity 
and are using them for the public good 
and for their own enshrinement in the 
loving memory of their fellow citizens. 


The weekly paper is the mother of 
all papers, and it ill befits the humor- 
ists of the great dailies to belittle, as 
they often do, that from which their 
own sprang. The railway train need 
not laugh at the coach, nor the elec- 
tric light ridicule the candle. The 
coach and the candle served their day 
as truly as steam and electricity serve 
the present. The weekly paper has 
survived the coming of the daily and, 
readjusted to its particular field, is 
rendering well a service that is impor- 
tant to the welfare of the large cities, 
as well as to that of the community it 
especially serves. Every well-edited 
weekly is making its own community 
better—wiser, happier, more progres- 
sive—and in doing that is making the 
whole state better. 


The optimist succeeds because of 
his optimism; the pessimist some- 
times wins in spite of pessimism, and 
thus loses his own bet! 


Don’t risk random shots in firing 
your advertising broadsides; perfect 
the mailing list and aim for the whites 
of their eyes. 


Your trade isn’t as familiar with 
the god points of your product as you 
are; tell about these good points— 
pie and over again. Advertising will 
Ont 


If you advise the jeweler, the grocer, 
the shoe man and the hardware dealer 
to set aside a certain per cent of his 
gross sales during the year to be de- 
voted to advertising his business, how 
about setting aside a certain per cent 
of your own gross income for the 
same purpose? The newspaper as a 
business institution needs advertising 
just as much as any other business. 


Newspaper Notes 


West Virginia. 

P.. W. Long, news editor of the 
Huntington Advertiser, son of Col. J. 
Harvey Long, its publisher, was elec- 
ted a member of the West Virginia 
state legislature on the Democratic 
ticket. 

James B. Clendenin, reporter of the 
Huntington Herald-Dispatch, has been 
appointed editor of the Elks Bulletin, 
a, local publication, and of the’ Hunt- 
ington Motorist, published monthly by 
the Huntington Automobile Club. 

Harold E. Righter of the United 
Press Bureau, Columbus, Ohio, is now 
on the staff of the Huntington Adver- 
tiser. 


Wisconsin. : 
The Chippewa Falls Telegram and 
the Chippewa Falls Herald were con- 
solidated, recently, and the Herald- 
Telegram began publication December 
6. The owners of the Telegram, John 
T. Murphy and his associates of the 
Superior Evening Telegram, are re- 
taining their interest in the new pub- 
lication, as is George HE. Dee, publisher 
of the Herald. Mr. Dee will act as 
manager of the job printing depart- 
ment. W. H. Gharrity, formerly of 
Beloit, Wis., and Savanna, Ill, has 
bought an interest in the new paper 
and will serve as editor. Victor G. 
Fowler, general manager of the Tele- 
gram, will be business and advertising 
manager of the Herald-Telegram. The 
Herald-Telegram has Associated Press 
membership and is a member of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


The Paris (Ill.) Beacon was sold 
recently to E. M. Jennison of the 
Fond du Lac (Wis.) Commonwealth. 
The Beacon as a weekly was one of 
the old papers of Illinois, having been 
established by Jacob Harding, from 
East Tennessee, in the early fifties as 
a Whig paper. 

A Christmas message greeted read- 
ers of the December 17 issue of the 
Stanley Republican. 

The West Allis News was dressed in 
Christmas attire for its December 17 
issue. 


Wyoming. 

The Big Piney Examiner has moved 
into a new building, which is much 
larger than the old one and is modeled 
on the plan of a city shop. : 

The Snake River Sentinel, which 
has been published for some time from 
the office of the Craig (Col.) Empire, 
will hereafter be published in the 
nlant of the Rawlins Republican. Mart 
T. Christensen, of the United States 
land office at Cheyenne, is owner of 
the Snake River Séntinel. 
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KEEPING UP WITH THE PROFESSION 


By LAWRENCE W. MURPHY, University of Illinois 


‘‘Newspaper Management’’ 

A book designed to set forth the 
business principles of newspaper pub- 
lishing as other 
volumes have pre- 
sented the admin- 
istration prob- 
lems of banks and 
industrial corpo- 
rations is the re- 
cent publication, 
“Newspaper Man- 
agement,” by 
Frank Thayer, 
(D. Appleton). 


Mr. “eT ha y-er 
writes with a 
background of a 
dozen years of 


teaching and 
practice of jour- 
nalism including 
work on both the editorial and busi- 
ness staffs of large and small news- 
papers. Consequently, he brings to 
his problem a well-rounded idea of the 
needs of the newspaper executive. No 
attention is given to the work of re- 
porting, feature writing, copyreading, 
and similar problems other than to 
consider them from the standpoint of 
business policy and from the stand- 
point of appreciation of their place in 
the success of the publication. The 
book as a whole is devoted to the 
problems of one who endeavors to 
direct the work in circulation, promo- 
tion, advertising, office management, 
business correspondence, plant man- 
agement, financing and newspaper ac- 
counting. 

The field is a rich one and Mr. 
Thayer has drawn together a mine 
of material that will reassure some 
who are in doubt about methods they 
are employing and will guide others 
to the adoption and recognition of 
sounder methods than those with 
which they have been familiar. Sep- 
‘arate chapters are given to circula- 
tion development: and organization, 
circulation policy and _ promotion, 
proved circulation, local advertising, 
national advertising, classified adver- 
tising, office management, newspaper 
enterprise, the newspaper plant man- 
agement, editorial policy and other 
divisions. 

Under newspaper accounting are 


Lawrence Murphy 


discussed such matters as funda- 
mental records, newspaper income, 
handling advertising orders, circula- 


tion receipts, and cost accounting. 
Other chapters present information on 
from ten to 30 problems. 

The volume is illustrated with forms 
and charts and advertising layouts 
and copy. Much of this is of as great 
value as the discussion because it en- 
ables the reader to see at a glance 
a model that he can imitate in the 
preparation of material for his own 
use. 

An attempt is made to consider the 
requirements of papers of various size 
so that the book contains material 
adapted to the needs of the editor or 
manager of either the weekly or daily 
paper. If there is a point on which a 
change might be an advantage it is 
this, for the reader is generally inter- 
ested in a’ paper of a certain size and, 
with the material organized as it is, 


such a reader is required to search 
out the information designed for his 
paper among the pages devoted to gen- 
eral discussions and the pages given 
over largely to papers of varying size. 

This handicap is not one that should 
deter managers from securing and 
using the book, however, as it con- 
tains material that will repay them 
for the effort expended in reading it. 
It points the way, however, to a field 
for additional books which concen- 
trate their attenton on the manage- 
ment problems of the weekly or the 
daily of a given size. A book on 
newspaper management designed for 
the weekly paper and plant exclu- 
sively would command more attention 
from men in practice than the present 
volume will from weekly newspaper 
men. So, too, with a book designed 
for the smaller daily, or a book de- 
signed for the large daily. 

So far as university courses in news- 
paper management are concerned, 
Thayer’s treatment of newspaper 
problems and administration will be 
well received in such schools as are 
located in large cities. Those schools 
located in smaller cities give much 
of their time to the community daily 
and weekly and devote most of the 
time in courses in newspaper manage- 
ment to the problems of small plants. 
For them much of the material will 
be of value for general reading and 
general information but those parts 
which apply to the smaller publica- 
tions will receive the greatest amount 
of attention. 


The all-inclusive character of the 
volume, the detail in which it con- 
siders and illustrates a problem, and 
the wealth of its 500 pages in sound 
suggestion and experience give it the 
status of a reference book more than 
that of a text or volume for reading. 
It has a place beside the Who’s Who, 
the Blue Book, and the World AI- 
manac in the small or large newspaper 
office and could well be on the desks 
of the editor, the business manager, 
the advertising manager, the circula- 
tion manager, and other members of 
the staff. 


Calendar 
Jan. 5-7—North Carolina Press 
Assn., third annual newspaper insti- 


tute, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Jan. 14-15—North Dakota Press 


Assn., winter meeting, Bismarck, N, D. 


Jan. 14-15 '— Northeast Missouri 
Press Assn., annual meeting, St. Jo- 
seph, Mo. 

Jan. 14-15—Virginia Press Assn., 


Mid-winter meeting, Petersburg, Va. 

Jan. 14-15—Colorado Editorial Assn., 
Mid-winter meeting, Denver. 

Jan. 15 — International Benjamin 
Franklin Society, annual meeting and 
luncheon, Hotel Astor, New York. 

Jan. 16—Oklahoma News Writers 
Assn., meeting, Tulsa. 

Jan. 17—“Newspaper Day” and Pen- 
jamin Franklin’s Birthday. 


J. S. Hubbard of the Columbia Trib- 
une was recently elected executive 
secretary of the Missouri Press Asso- 
ciation at the annual meeting held at 
Kansas City. 


In many plants where compressed 
air is available, composing rooms make 
good use of air blast for cleaning type- 
setting machines and other equipment. 
—S. N. P. A. Bulletin. 


The Washington Press Association 
will hold its mid-winter institute Feb- 
ruary 17-19, when its members will be 
the guests of the School of Journalism 
of the University of Washington. 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


Linotype Schools 


OPERATORS! PRINTERS!—If you 
want to increase your speed, to enable 
you to hold a better position or ease 
the strain; if you want to learn the 
machine, write for free literature. 
Correspondence course with keyboard, 
$28; practical course, six weeks, $60.00. 
Milo Bennett set 12,131 ems per hour 
for eight hours and can teach you, 
Established 1915. Address Milo Ben. 
nett’s School, Toledo, Ohia 


Newspaper Brokers 


NEWSPAPERS FOR SALE—COUN- 
TY SEAT and smaller papers in Iowa, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, Missouri. I 
don’t handle leases. Tell me what you 
want. G. L. Caswell, Newspaper 
Broker, Ames, Iowa. 


“IF YOU want to buy, sell or con- 
solidate newspapers, write Omar D. 
Gray, Sturgeon, Mo, 


For Sale 

FOR SALE—53-inch Century press, 
in good condition, 5-h. p. motor at- 
tached. Will print four-page, 7 or 8 
column newspaper. Ideal for up-to- 
date country shop and a fine press for 
high grade work. Address 8-23, U. S. 
Publisher. 


LINOGRAPH—Practically as good 
as new. Taken in on trade; will sell 
for $1,000 which is half or less than 
it is worth. Electric pot, two maga- 
zines, extra parts. Address S-24, U. S. 
Publisher. 


Money Makers 
25 2-cent stamps mailed to Zook, 
Lititz, Pa., brings samples and plans 
of cookbook and almanac; big money- 


makers. 32-page, illustrated, 4-col. 
catalog, 300 blotters, large 4x94, small, 
34%x6%, miniature 2%4x4, superfine, 


big order getter. $1.00. 


THE ASSOCIATED BUREAU OF 
CIRCULATORS rings the bill again. 
At Wautona, Wis., 1,046 population, 
on the Waushara Argus, they did, on 
subscriptions only: 


otal Receipts? awe. 282s $4,075.25 
Total Expenditures —............ 2,222.01 
Left to the Publisher............ $1,852.68 
New subscribers added........ 526 
Renewals collected —-.-......... 1,350 
Paid in advance circulation 1,876 


We guarantee to increase your Cir- 
culation and advertising. Get in touch 
with us before signing for your 1927 
campaign. Address The A. B. C., 919 
Rush Street, Chicago, Ill. 


“The UNITED STATES 
PUBLISHER 


HIRAM L. WILLIAMSON, Editor 
CHARLOTTE A. DU BOIS, 
Associate Editor 


Se A ee eee 
Issued Monthly. Main Office of Publi- 
cation, Springfield, Ill. 


Subscription Price $2.00 Per Year 
mee § JANUARY, 1927 


Official Headquarters 
International Press Foundation and 
United States Publishers Association 

of Presidents and Secretaries 

New York, Hotel Astor 

At Times Square, Broadway 
44th and 45th Sts. 

Chicago, Hotel Sherman 

Clark, and Randolph Sts. 

St. Louis, Hotel Coronado 
Lindell Blvd. at Spring Ave. 
Jacksonville, Florida, Hotel Mason 
Los Angeles, Hotel Alexandria 


New Departments 

In presenting to our readers a new 
department, “The Correct Word—How 
to Use it,’ The United States Pub- 
lisher presents, also, the department’s 
editor, and the author of its contents, 
Josephine Turck Baker, editor of Cor- 
rect English Magazine. Not only did 
this editor found her magazine, which 
was established 25 years ago, but she 
has found time to write many books— 
Correct English books. Among them 
are “The Correct Preposition—How to 
Use It,’ “The Correct Standardized 
Pronunciation, with Definitions,” “The 
Literary Workshop—Helps for the 
Writer,” “Your Hvery-Day Vocabulary 
—How to Enlarge It,” “Correct Busi- 
ness Letter Writing and Business Eng- 
lish,’ “Correct Englsh, Simplified 
Grammar and Drill Book,” “Correct 
English in the School,” “Correct Eng- 
lish in the Home,” “Correct Social 
Letter Writing,’ ‘“‘The Art of Conver- 
sation” and “How Can I Increase My 
Vocabulary ?” 

The Publisher, beginning with this 
issue, offers its readers three other 
new departments: ‘Schools of Jour- 
nalism,” “My Greatest Problem and 
How I Solved It” and one in a light 
vein, “Newspapermen’s Hobbies.” 
There are to be additional depart- 
ments of a practical nature which 
will be announced and started in a 
forthcoming issue and numerous fea- 
tures of particular help to newspaper 
workers. The editor of The United 
States Publisher is always glad to re- 
ceive suggestions from the magazine’s 
readers and invites contributions to 
the various departments and other 
pages of the publication. 


Great Journalism 

“Great Journalism is individualistic 
effort. An ex parte impersonality may 
be desirable in the hack work of 
journalism, but there can be no vital- 
ity in a press that is so institutional- 
ized that it prevents the personality 
of the writer to emerge and express 
itself.” 

This belief is interestingly and con- 
vincingly presented in an article from 


the Quill of Sigma Delta Chi on “Per- 
sonal Expression in Journalism” by 
Ralph D. Casey, associate professor 
of journalism, University of Oregon, 
which appears elsewhere in this issue 
of The United States Publisher. Pro- 
fessor Casey goes on to say: 

“The emotional response should be 
an important part of journalistic writ- 
ing. The cold and guarded intellec- 
tual perception in reality falls short 
of the truth despite all that newspa- 
permen and schools of journalism may 
tell us about the accurate presentation 
of the events of life.” Professor Casey 
is referring to the metropolitan press. 

It occurs to The United States Pub- 
lisher that the trouble with the news 
columns of many country newspapers 
is that their editors, agreeing with 
Professor Casey that the metropolitan 
press is too much given over to ‘“‘cold 
end guarded intellectual perception,” 
try to let “the personality of the writer 
emerge and express itself.” Their 
desire, apparently, is to make their 
papers a community institution, in 
which they shall, and rightly so, put 
forth “individualistic effort.” 

But many such editors seem at a 
loss as to how to express that ‘‘in- 
dividualistic effort.” It too often ap- 
pears in print something like this: 
“Mrs Smith is one of the most prom- 
inent matrons of Rayville”’ or Mrs. 
Brown or Mrs. Jones—until every ma- 
tron of Rayville has at some time dur- 
ing the year appeared in print as “one 
of the most prominent’”—or like this: 
“Every one agreed that this was the 
most delightful party of the year;” 
or this: “An enjoyable time was had 
by all present.” True, these are time- 
worn examples, but they are typical. 
They represent many an editorial ef- 
fort to be individualistic. Such editors 
and news writers do not appear to 
realize that, as Professor Casey points 


out, being individualistic involves 
“emotional response.” 
Would that more editors would 


make a study of what they are trying 
to do! They have it in mind to make 
their papers personal, intimate, indi- 
vidual. Instead, they make them hack- 
neyed, using the same expressions 
over and over again. To them the 
Publisher recommends a_ thorough 
reading of Professor Casey’s article. 


Cowardless Expression 


The most outstanding feature of the 
December 17 issue of the Oblong (IIll.) 
Oracle, of which J. M. Sheets is pub- 
lisher and editor, is his editorial on 
“Anomalous Sovereignty.” Perhaps 
the only criticism of Mr. Sheets’ edi- 
torial would be its length, a column 
and a half—we are taught that the 
editorial of today should be “short and 
snappy.” Though Mr. Sheet’s editorial 
is not short, it is decidedly “snappy.” 

This editor, who shoulders the en- 
tire responsibility of his editorial by 
signing his name to it, starts out by 
saying that “the people of the United 
States possess the sovereign power to 
rule their country.” After a brief gen- 
eralization, he launches into political 
evils of explicit politicians and specifi- 
cally mentions ten states as harboring 
unscrupulous politicans. 

The strength of the editorial lays 
in its unabusive nature—it is pleas- 
ingly frank, stating facts as the editor 
sees them, but it refrains from calling 
names. 

The last two paragraphs of the edi- 
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torial are here given: 

“This is the Christmas time. The 
Yuletide has borne hence the spirit 
of the living Christ. It is the time of 
the year when all are reminded of 
our duties and responsibilities to right- 
eousness and right living. Conditions 
as they exist today under the ban of 
politics and the suppression of busi- 
ness interests are not in accord with 
the great underlying principles of 
Mind, Spirit. The political label is 
a curse to mankind. Politicians and 
big business have dovetailed their in- 
terests and are working in harmony 
for the perpetuity of their dominion, 
leastwise they are seeking to prevent 
disturbance. 

“This is a great country, but its 
greatness could be made manifold in 
comparison to its present status if 
the political oligarchy that holds it 
in bond could be driven from the 
high places and righteousness insti- 
tuted in its stead. Nineteen hundred 
years ago the Prince of Peace taught 
us to pray, “Thy Kingdom Come,” and 
yet when the political label is flaunted 
to the breeze, we shroud ourselves 
like the good subservients we are and 
in calm distress, with duress, we fol- 
low our political landlords, to the det- 
riment of the best citizenship and with 
contempt for the Lord’s prayer. 

“J. M. Sheets.” 


The Defenseless Public 

“Protection against fraudulent ad- 
vertising!’”’ Some newspaper publish- 
ers probably talk in their sleep about 
it. But who is stirring up much com- 
motion about fraudulent headlines? 

“Famous Author Writes Story About 
People of” (name of city). This two- 
line head topped a newspaper story, 
recently, which said of a serial which 
was to be run in that paper that “it 
is a tale of folks in” (name of city) 
“__a tale of average people, in an aver- 
age house on an average street.” 

The implication was that the story 
was based on happenings to local peo- 
ple, while the phrases, ‘“—a tale of 
average people, in an average house 
on an average street’ indicate that the 
writer was just joking and that the 
story is about local people only in the 
sense that its characters are typical 
of those of any community. 

The trick was skillfully enough done 
to persuade countless numbers of 
readers to read the story, under the 
impression that they were reading a 
novel about local people. 

Fraudulent headlines! 


Streamer Headlines 

Do. streamer headlines speak or 
merely scream? 

A well known physician of Spring- 
field, Ill., recently tipped the Illinois 
State Journal off to a story that was 
given front page position. The morn- 
ing the story appeared, the physician 
rushed into the Journal office—why 
didn’t they use that story ?—next time 
he gave them a tip—could just stop 
his subscription if—didn’t want to use 
—news he gave them—. 

When the physician’s attention was 
directed to the streamer headline that 
held full sway across thé entire sheet, 
in reference to the story he had 
handed in to the paper, the doctor said 
just exactly nothing. He turned around 
and de-part-ed. 

A good joke on the doctor? Per- 
haps, but—do streamer headlines 
speak or merely scream? 
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SECRETARY OF STATE 
IS OHIO PAPER MAN 


Ohio’s new secretary of state, Clar- 
ence J. Brown, of Blanchester, is head 
of the Brown Publishing Company and 
has been actively engaged in the pub- 
lisihng of five Ohio newspapers—the 
Star-Republican at Blanchester, the 
Record, Milford; the Western Star, 
Lebanon; the News, Lynchburg, and 
the News, Miamisburg. He is also 
part owner and publisher of the High 
School Teacher, a national journal de- 
voted to secondary education, which 
.is widely known in educational fields. 
He is also engaged in book publishing, 
having a large printing plant at Blan- 
chester devoted to this work. 

The new secretary of state brings to 
that office a well trained legal mind, 
he having prepared for the law at 
Washington and Lee University and 
having practiced in Cincinnati prior 
to entering the publishing business. 
He was the only candidate for the of- 
fice who had had legal training. 

In 1918 he was nominated for lieu- 
tenant governor out of a field of eight 
by a plurality of nearly 40,000 votes. 
In the fall election of that year he 
ran ahead of the republican ticket and 
was elected by a majority of 30,000 at 
the same time that a democratic gov- 
ernor was chosen. In 1920, with two 
candidates opposing him, he was re- 
nominated by a clear majority of over 
one hundred thousand, carrying 86 out 
of the 88 counties in Ohio. In the fall 
election he was re-elected by a major- 
ity of over three hundred thousand 
and ran nearly two hundred thousand 
votes ahead of his ticket. In 1922 he 
carried more than 60 counties as a can- 
didate for secretary of state and was 
defeated by only 1713 votes. 

As lieutenant governor, Mr. Brown 
set several records. He is the only 
man who ever served two successive 
terms in that office. He also presided 
during 26 months of actual session 
during which time such questions as 
women’s suffrage and prohibition were 
being passed upon, yet never had a de- 
cision questioned in the senate. 
that time he was the youngest elective 
state official in the United States and 
his ability as presiding officer was 
such as to bring him a nation-wide 
reputation as a parlimentarian. Dur- 
ing his service as lieutenant governor 
he was in active touch with all state 
departments and also visited every 
county in the state, making many 
friends. 


Right This Wa-ay 

In a recent advertisement appeared 
the following: ‘You may have ‘ad- 
mired in the far-off India the exquisite 
palace of the Taj Mahal stood 
silently in front of Da Vinci’s Supper 
or reverenced Raphael’s Madonna at 
Dresden or have been thrilled 
with the spectacular majesty of Ni- 
agara Falls, subdued by the awesome 
grandeur of the Grand Canyon. : 
Yet right here at your home new 
thrills of awesome grandeur await 
you, for here you can see 

Ben-Hur - 

with its superb Chariot Race with 48 
horses abreast. .. .” 

We respectfully offer this for the 
world’s first prize for anti-climax.— 
Unity. 


At’ 


CLARENCE J. BROWN 
President, Brown Publishing Co., 
Blanchester, Ohio 


Specialized Writing vs. Journalism 


(Reprinted by permission of the Quill 
of Sigma Delta Chi.) 


It is interesting to note the various 
types of specialized writing that have 
been developed during recent years 
and to see how this development has 
affected the teaching of journalism and 
the services offered by newspapers. 

The most outstanding field of spe- 
cialized writing, of course, covers ag- 
riculture. With the advent of the 
farmer into politics, or rather, as fed- 
eral aid for the farmer became a polit- 
ical issue and the voting power of the 
farmer was strengthened by organiza- 
tion, it became necessary and worth- 
while to give greater recognition in 
the press to the farmer. 

Farm supplements, sections and de- 
partments began to appear and there 
was a demand for writers who were 
familiar not only with words and 
grammatical construction but also 
with plows, animal husbandry and the 
like. Necessity being the parent of 
invention, schools devoted to agricul- 
tural journalism were organized and 
in due time there were graduated stu- 
dents who understood, spoke and wrote 
the language of the farm. 

These students were literally 
grabbed up by farm journals, news- 
papers and publicity departments and 
still there is a demand for similarly 
trained writers. 

The field of engineering has also 
been broken into by the journalist and 
highly attractive salaries await the 
trained writer who delves into the 
mysteries of civil, electrical or me- 
chanical engineering. Business admin- 
istration is another field that needs 
men who can juggle words with one 
hand and office practices or merchan- 
dising schemes with the other. 

No longer need the trained writer 
think only of the newspaper when 
seeking a place to sell his wares. The 
newspaper, in fact, is rapidly losing 
its appeal for writers and unless some 
definite action is taken toward the 
betterment of salaries for reporters 


and desk men, newspapers are going 
to find themselves taking the over- 
flow of talent from other lines of en- 
deavor—and getting the dregs instead 
of the cream. College graduates who 
have spent much time and money pre- 
paring themselves for the writing pro- 
fession are no longer attracted by the 
so-called glamor and romance of the 
newspapers. They are getting their 
thrill from other forms of writing— 
and from the reward this writing 
brings. 

An interesting commentary on sal- 
aries of writers was recently carried 
in the Baltimore Evening Sun under 
the by-line of Gerald W. Johnson, as- 
sociate editor of this newspaper and 
formerly a professor of journalism at 
the University of North Carolina. His 
article covered a survey of Columbia 
graduates who had been out of the 
university at least ten years. 

He found that at the end of the 
ten-year period, the average salary of 
the men who had remained in news- 
paper work was $6,016. The average 
salary of the men who had gone into 
publicity work was $10,330 and the 
average salary of trained journalists 
who had abandoned newspaper work 
entirely was $16,019. 

This serves as a warning not to men 
who are planning on a life of writing 
but rather to the newspapers who per- 
sist in holding down the salaries of 
their editorial staffs. Writers will find 
salaries commensurate with their abil- 
ity but the newspaper must content 
itself with writers who lack the qual- 
ities that would bring them greater re- 
turns. 

Newspapers are admittedly a mere 
means to an end and not the end it- 
self. Every writer, regardless of what 
branch of writing he has finally drifted 
into, admits that newspaper experience 
is excellent training—but training for 
something other than newspaper work. 
No doubt other branches of writing 
appreciate the benevolence of the 
newspaper in providing them with 
trained men but, needless to say, this 
appreciation does not improve the 
standard of writing as found in the 
news column of the modern press. 

Thus, specialized writing is having 
a definite effect on the profession of 
journalism, not only opening up new 
fields for the writer but giving him 
greater opportunity for advancement. 


Buys Four More Papers 

With the completion of negotiations 
for the purchase from John C. Shaf- 
fer of the Rocky Mountain News 
(morning) and the Denver Times 
(evening), the Scripps-Howard news- 
paper interests anounced their third 
and fourth newspaper purchases with- 
in a period of ten days. The Times 
will be merged with the present 
Scripps-Howard paper, the Denver Hx- 
press, under the new name of the 
Denver Evening News. The morning 
and Sunday publication will be contin- 
ued under its original name. 


The Scripps-Howard interests pur- 
chased the News-Scimitar in Memphis, 
Tenn., and merged it with their paper, 
the Press, the week before and a few 
days later purchased the Sentinel, in 
Knoxville, Tenn., and consolidated it 
with their paper, the Knoxville News. 

The recent purchase of the Rocky 
Mountain News brings the total num- 
ber of papers in the Scripps-Howard 
group up to 265. 
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GERARD EDITS UNUSUAL 


PAPER IN DESERT TOWN, 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Frank R. J. Gerard is editor of a 
weekly newspaper that is printed on 
book paper in a desert valley town 
in Southern California, which, with 
the surrounding valley, has a popula- 
tion of 1,500. The paper is called the 
Ojai. This editor not only believes 
“that it is necessary to restore spirit- 
ual truths in order for the world to go 
on,” but he writes editorials about 
such things—and his paper circulates, 
too. 

Ojai, Cal., is perhaps, one of the 
most unusual towns in the United 
States, due to its location and climate. 
In the summer, one can ride for miles 
through a citrus fruit and garden 
truck country, not uncomfortable 
wearing a light wrap, but suddenly, 
after he has dropped down into the 
valley of sand, as he approaches the 
town of Ojai, he becomes almost suf- 
focated with the heat, the dry air 
parches and draws his skin. But Ojai 
is.a town and, like other towns, has 
houses, business buildings, parks, in- 
habitants and community spirit and— 
Live Oaks. It is here that many peo- 
ple go to let the sunshine burn various 
diseases out of their systems. The 
town is a resort, especially in the 
winter. 

The Ojai, which Mr. Gerard edits, 
has about 500 subscribers in Ventura 
County and about 300 in various parts 
of the country. 
eight-page paper. 

“Generally speaking, what I am try- 
ing to do is to put my paper on a 
somewhat higher plane than the aver- 
age small town weekly,’ Mr. Gerard 
recently explained to a representative 
of The United States Publisher. “I 
have been of the opinion for many 
years that there is more room for im- 
provement and, a greater possibility 
ahead of the small weekly than in any 
other branch of the journalistic field. 
But it is a case of educating. Just 
as the public had to be educated to a 
desire for modern home conveniences 
—the bath-room, the refrigerator, the 
vacuum cleaner and the telephone, all 
of which were considered unnecessary 
fol-de-rols by our grandfathers—so is 
it necessary to educate the reading 
public into a desire for something a 
little less old-fashioned than the old- 
time country newspaper,” he declared. 
“The small-town man of the last gen- 
eration had a contempt for ‘eddication 
and book-larnin.’ Anything in the 
nature of a well-written or thoughtful 
article in a local paper was considered 
‘high-brow’ and out of place. Scholars 
were strangers in small towns; small- 
town people were apt to look with sus- 
picion upon the college man. The 
country newspapers reflected this at- 
titude of mind, ‘with the consequence 
that ‘hick’ journalism came to be re- 
garded as one of the world’s greatest 
sources of humor.” 

But Mr. Gerard emphasized his be- 
lief that times have changed. 

“The corner grocerv and the livery- 
barn man have sent their sons and 
daughters to college, the automobile 
has closed the gap between the small 
town and the city, the farmer is at 
home in the latest of city clothes and 
he reads with interest and intelligence 
the most up-to-date magazines. The 


It is a five-column, 


difference between the office man in 
the city and his brother in the country 
store is, if anything, in favor of the 
latter. 

“At least,’ he said by way of modi- 
fication, “this is true in California. 
Such being the case it would certainly 
seem logical that the small-town news- 
paper must keep pace with this trans- 
formation. It is in an attempt to do 
this that the Ojai is using an inexpen- 
sive book paper in place of news print 
and paying a little more attention to 
typography and general appearance 
than is usual with small weeklies. Be- 
lieving that the steaming-hot, just-out- 
of-the-oven atmosphere must be left to 
the dailies, we do not feel it necessary 
to shout the news. The weekly should 
be a leisurely affair. The daily goes 
with a hurried cup of coffee and a 
dough-nut at the lunch counter, the 
weekly may be left on the broad arm 
of the old arm-chair for a comfortable 
evening’s reading. The daily is rendo- 
lent of nervous impatience, the weekly 
calls for slippers and a pipe. 

“It is this combination of leisure 
and intelligence,’ he emphasized, 
“which provides the editor of the coun- 
try weekly with his opportunity. Get 
all the news possible and with as much 
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local interest as possible and tell it 
sensibly and soberly. Cover the 
schools, for parents like their children 
to be ‘news.’ Let the editorial page 
be less scrappy and hurried than the 
daily. People will read thoughtful ed- 
itorials on interesting topics, provided 
they are not too deep and provided 
they have some point to them.” (An 
illustrative editorial from the Ojai will 
appear in a later issue of The United 
States Publisher.) 

“Such a policy might be boiled down 
to the slogan as, ‘The paper of today 
should be like the children of today, 
better clothed, better fed and better 
educated.’ 

“But the crux of the whole matter 
is—can this new type weekly paper 
be made to pay? ‘Theories of this 
sort are only of value if they produce 
the right results on the balance sheet. 
It is quite evident that such a paper 
as the Ojai costs more to produce than 
does the ordinary weekly. Book paper 
is more expensive than news print, 
more time is spent in make up and ma- 
chine composition takes the place of 
the strips of boiler plate used so lay- 
ishly in most small weeklies.” 

To his own question, “Can the in- 
come from the paper be increased ac- 


NEWS WORTH PRINTING 
COMMENT THAT IS LIVELY o 
BUT NEVER SPITEFUL 

OPINIONS, VIGOROUS YET » 
CONTRIBUTORY, NOT ARBI- 
TRARY; SEEKING TO LEAD 

THOUGHT RATHER THAN 

TO FOLLOW . 

VOLUME XXXV 
Voters to Decide 


School Bond Issue 


Tommorow the voters of Ojai and 
vicinity will decide whether the chil- 
dren of Nordhofl grammar school will 
have a new building or continue in the 
present inadequate structure All quali- 
ed voters within the district who have 
registered or who voted in the last gen- 
cral election are eligible to vote at this 
election, which will provide $48,000 for 
a new building The polling place will 
be im the grammar school 

The children of the school will hold 
a parade Friday afternoon at 
from the grammar school to the civic 
center to boost 


Farm Advisor Pleased , 
With Rain Benefits 


“The recent rains in sins in Ventura county |} 
school bonds should 
As Chairman of th 


were all that could possibly be desired.” 
Such were the sentiments of Farm Ad- 
visor Blanchard when asked as to the| 
effect’-of last week's rainiall in this 
district, For the first ume in several 
years the first rains of the season have | 
been sufficiently plentiful to secure a} 
Proper penctration of moisture Where- 
as in previous years there has been 
only a slight perictration of the soil in 
the early winter, this recent rainfall 
gave us between 40 and 50 inches, 
thereby doing an immense amount of 
good to the fruit trees. When the 
early rains are light and scattered. the 
trees suffer very considerably This 
| year they have got just the very thing 
! they need. It means many thousands of 
dollars m the pockets vi Ventura coun- 
ty orchardists. 


Play Equipment Asked  : 
For Alaskan Children 
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for the” bond issue, 
with stunts, songs and banners urging 
the voters to cast their ballots for the| 
new school. Each grade will have its 
own stunt or seng 

According to Mrs. Inez Sheldon, | 
principal, the condition is getting more | 
acutc each day There are now 
pupils im the first grade, all under one 
teacher, hoysed in inadequate quarters, 
in the gymnasium of the Boyd club | 

ir teacher is woceag) 
k in the morning until | 
‘oon, holding two. ses- 
pupils cach. Other I; 
¢ also steadily increased in| The following ‘Tetter was received by |! 
and without exception are; Mr William L Thacher, chairman of 
jed, Mrs. Sheldon stated Al- fro Dlarchspienotthe Junior Red Cross | risiny 
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Grammar School Song 
Has Strong Appeal 


eat responsib 


this morning, let the children have 


A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER 
OEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS 
OF THE 

e MATCHLESS OJAI VALLEY 
FAMED ALIKE FOR ITS ¥AT- 
URAL CHARM, ITS SCHOOLS 
ITS FRUIT AND ITS BEAU 
DECEMBER 3, 1926 


Trail Repairing To 
Begin At Once 


With all danger of fire ended by 
‘the recent heasy rains the lecal forces 
ol the Forestry service will be used 
on trail work in the Ojai district, ae- 


YOUR 


ssues must be 


Returning from a strenuous three 
months lecture tour of American and 
Canadian cities, Dr Annie Besant ar 
rived in the Ojai on Tuesday last to 
enjoy a quiet rest for a few months. 
She expresses herself as _dalighted 
with her visit (@ this sountry and with 
the reception she has received. She hae 
is| heen Rreeted with large audiences and 
her lectures have received a degree i 
public interest’ rarely aroused 
speakers on religious and ethical ar 
jects. While she expects to remais for 
Several weeks im the quiet seclusion of 
“Arya Vihara,” the home in the jt 
end of the valley that she will share 
with Mr Krishnamurti, it is hoped that 
arrancements cam be made for her te 
give sowe public lectures in the Ojai 
later on im the wrats 
Mr Krshnawast is alo ageim in resi- 
dence at Arya Vihara after a few ° 
weeks 1 Hollywood with Dr and Mrs. 
John Ingleman. Mr. Rajagopal, the 
a * J | General Secretary of the Order of the 
Be Given Federal Aid| Sis im ihe'Esc io with Mee Keshna: 
murti and will remain here for several 
— jmonths Mr ama Rao, who has 
SANTA BARRARA—Samuel Stan-|.been here since july, 1925, left last 
awakened to] Wood, secretary of the board in charge | week for a tour through Mexico ani 
ities towards the | of | will return to phe Ojai, probably in the 
atch for the par-| Joaquin y spring 
Other well-knewn Theasophists who 
are visiting si the Val are Mrs. 
{ Eddington, Pa, Mr. 
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he City Council | 


A. L Drown 


Ua Doreilidestax? apne 
the Federal govern. 
I by the county board 
of supervisors, materially” increasing 
ithe ammount available for forest work 
rammar school last _ 

“Sine se sith Maricopa Road May 


jal toad depended ina large! 
d| measure upon a proposed $500,000 bohd | Sara Logan of 
ot! Berit Jissue which will lic 


cn much longer in the present. build. tributions will be sent in the vote for those scho ainst the three| Max Wardell of Pasadena. Mr.A. Pi 
ing. the boys and girls of Ojai, and should | eaniiconion interested in the projest,| Warrington, head of Krotome Insumte 
be mailed to him at Thacher school PARADE SONG Santa Barbara, Ventura and Kern. is expected home today Miss Mane 
November 26 1926} {am proud of Ova It was Mr Stanwood's belief that! Poutz, assistant to Mr. Wart 
| Mr WL. ‘Thacher, Ojai proud of me? <sue out, and with its| who has heen accompanying Dr. 
angers to Watch | Chairman Junior Red Cross, Wha So eee ss a swelled by the $50.00) that |ant on her tour has also returned 
ees donate to the road, ib will | her home on Krotona hill, 


Trained in foyal 
When we work and 


a My dear Mr 
for Holly Pickers | You perhaps know that Miss Hance, 
|the Director of Junior Red Cross. in 

| Pacific Pret has been in Alaska dur- 
Chief Ranger Earl Branson of this|ing the past six wecks directing relief | 
district. reports that vandals are strip-| operations i connection with the fire 
ping holly bushes in the hills about Ojai | disaster at Douglas and Treadwell near 
and particularly on the Santa Paula) Juneau The entire native section 
road. As it is against the stale law for| this community was wiped out and 
Shee perrits to be picked anywhere| every effort is being made to have the 
except of private property, and then families comfortably housed before the 

extremely cold weather sets in 
We have a letter from Miss. Hance, 


Thacher 


| Then Til be proud 


not without written sworn state- 
ment by the owner granting this per- 
mission, rangers are all being instruct- | da 
ed to watch for realabons | day 

Miss E Leach has alse 
that bushes were being stripped on the| 
Leach ranch on the Santa Paula road, 
and according 20 Ranger Bra a 
one caught cutting on hol 
thi: 
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according te 


thirty-second annual_meeting of | 
the Ojai Valley Tennis Club will bel get a ver 
th 


held in the offic er, Mo} and the net for 
7 A Te 


The 


esday afternoon, ' cisco 
8 at half past three o'clock: | 


This is merely a suggestion, an 
he the annual 
hethe 


election of | you have other plans for a 

April) Fund ha 

again, re- led to ii | sent higher and the 
th | 10 per cent more } 


fay we have an carl 
tall rbaponen y 7) drought 
h- Very sincerely yours, 

ss Eva Hance, 
e-| Assistant Director, Junior Red Cross, 


-| Pacific Branch 
Lottic M. Linfoot, 
Secretary 


‘Men’s League to 
Elect Officers 


ee 
A mecting Of the dircctors of the 
Ojai Valley “Men's, League, elected at 
[the mecting held November 18 at_ the 
EI Rol 
7 


Ojai, although man: 
south side of town 
ir in for several days 
an grounds committee, 
rts, chairman tournament 
Mr EL. Wiest, chairman 
f pmitice and Mr HL. Gor-| 
fm, chairman membership committce 
Jessic Gorham, Seertary. | 


over private propert 


tend hy the gravell 


of that side of tow 
the Creck road to 

According to the 
damage done to sew 


Daley Store to Open 
in Hickey Building 


After trying for mo tore ihan a year to} ele 
secure a 


lines is offset by the 
rain. in settling the 
filled, which would 
been’ don 

siderable expense ty 


for discussion, back into it, Wo 


ed, giving them’ & room! Wiese; AL. Drown, RS 
R' Mosle, 


S Dennison, 
Burnham, CW 


25 feet wide and hack 10 the partition. | G 
The front will not be changed and the 
new firm will use the present entrance 
with Hickeys —— 

According to Glenn Hickey the store} Mrs. Harty Sexton of Ventura, was 
will be in operation by about Decem-| attending business connected with her 
her 15, property in Ojai, Weenesday 


1D 
Rasey, Halleck Lefferts, Frank J Frost 
and Frank Barrington Events” will 
; club on Wednesday, 
10°30; subject, maga 
the bulletin hoard. i 
suggested reading 


With our fellow-men, vs 
Good citizens we'll be 


And Til make her 


“ Matilija Canyon 
iest Rainfall, 


;| storm than anywhere else in this re- 
reports of ii peal ob- | 


Hy {Fantail and with such a beginning, ! 


cason, The average an- 
He estimates that a record in the 


age for the last six years was some 
what below this figure because of the 


Little material damage was done in 


were mired because 
iditches and soft fills, due to the fact 

that ditches were opened without al-j 
lowing for adequate detours except 


aitFon! has been alleviated to some ex. 


igs | 
on Blanch street another rain would 
again make it impossi 


ne with city water at a con- 


- pipeilitie. ‘was broken and) wherever 
ditches were open quantities of dirt fell 
ork will be resumed as 


They < eclors are ST. Thacher, B 
at the “Hickey | E Teabhene Frank Gerard, W. Sea ES 
{ware store room which| Bristol, Rev. John Murdoch, E,  L.| allow the use of the diggers. 


The next meeting of 
be held 


iy 
Word has been received that the 
Jonen we play, Lady Emily Lutyens has sailed from 
London "for the ‘Ojai accompanied by 
her daughter Mary and will be here 
ahout the middle of December. Mr. 
Robert Gardner of London. will also 
come here for a visit this winter 


im 

fo go to the United States 
a at Washington and ask 
ihemil for, the Hdpethar will put the 
highway across the mountains 
"concluded Mr Stanwood, 
such 


of my Ojai 
roud of me 


faith upon the part of the 
ties | feel confident that our 
wes at Washington will be 


able to get revolts ey rom = Wai Theater to F To Put 
hate reat value to the depariment of) QJial i healer 10 
on Children’s Shows 


nons, Its value to Santa Barbara is 
almost incon¢civable.” 
Two more shows a each week will be 
put on at the Ojai Theater, it was 
announced this weck by Fred J Hart, 
owner On each Saturday afternoon a 
series of special children's programs 
has been arranged for, which will in- 
clude a number of features by such 
stars as Mary Pickford, Douglas Fair- 
hanks, Baby Peggy, Jackie Coogan and 
Betty Bronson, all chosen from lists 
of hims apn wroved by the better films 
carly Navel _market-| commitice of the Los Angeles Parent- 
ing to orange sales) Teachers Asw bectiios On Friday night 
the California Fruit! the same program will also be given. 
TThe theater has Guat conpleted, the 
‘installation of an. Ingalls — distillate 
li ing heating plant of the game 
type as that used in the El Roblar and 
a number of the finer homes jn the 
¥ | valley 


nyon recened a 
luring othe — recent 


‘Heavy Rains Interfere 
Orange Market Plans 


The record rains of the past week 
ount) meant millions of dollars to citrus 
“d wers and other agriculturalists, and 
is thankful for them. At 
this rainfall will have 


25 


ranchers louk for- 


twenty years ftom 
0 10 per cont per! 
Mr Mallorys rec- 


LS il 
holitay period may be disturbed to our 
lisadvantage We lose several days of 


| 
weking fee, Gaim, ace Mr, Yeomans to 
Address P.-T. A. 


shipments in time for the heavy. sale 
The Parent-Teachers Association of 


government about 
Towever, the ayer- 


per stern omarkets « between 
her 1th and 20th 
“The storm has already heen reflect- 
ed in the market and shippers who 
the Nordhoft grammar school will hold 
its el meeting Friday afternoon at 
establish widest distribution pos- | 3-30 e Women's club house. Mr 
Edward Re, of the Ojai Valk 


have fruit in the markets will bene- 
nt However, our concern at this time 
School will address the organization, 


jis to 
{sible and xet all the trade started on 
| California Navels,” states Mr. King 
Besides, a shortage in California sup- 
| plies during the next two weeks is just 
so much help to our Florida friends, 


Pll who are also making maximum. ship- 
'y. While the On| ments at this time.” » 


Apricot Pruning to 
Be Demonstrated 


Word has been ree received’ from Mr 
V_ Blanchard of the County Farm Bue 
rea tha 


y residents of the 
were virtually shut 
and scores of cars 


of open sewer The food sale held at the grammar 


school Tuesday netted $30.00, this to be 
applied towards the purchase of fad 
equipment for the firs grade, whic 
is now housed in the gymnasium of 
the Boyd club hecause of congested 


ing of a cro conditi ens at the school, 


ible for residents 
n and ranchers on 
enter town. 
contractors the 
er ditches and pipe 
work done hy the 
ditches already 
have had to have 


OJAI EDITOR TO 
LECTURE SUNDAY 


Mr Frank Gerard, of The Oiai lee- 
tured atthe Hollywood Woman's Club 
at iS will give a demonstration | last Sunday evening. His subject was, 

nd pear pruning on Frie|*New Answers td Old Questions” Sever- 
December Ith at'2 p.m in. the| al hundred people attended and the lec- 
orchards of Sir, A. L Drown in the| ture wan well ccocvel ‘Mr Gerard will 
inper Ojab Valley ‘The trees used furl cive 
the demonstration will he those pruned! Chib next Sunday evening, December 
hy Mr Blanchard last year which are| Sih, al 8p m_un the subject ‘What is 
Ning used as a pruning plot for dem Tireosaphy?" This will he the first of 
nstration purses Fear apricot and|a series of lectures which will he giv- 
fon x cn under the auspices of the newly 
«|formed Ojai Valley Lodge of the 
Theosophical Society ‘These lectures 


nm some places the 


re 


a lecture in the Ojai Woman's 
sufficiently dgy to 


“Curreat 
at the Woman's 
December 8th at 


ant ot ides over a number of years 

poe la are designed to acquaint those who 

Mrs. Robert Foster of Ventura is| may be interested with the main teach 

Maying with friends in Ojai for a few]ings of Theosophy. Ab speakers: 
days. will be announced late, 


azine news. Watch 
n the Library for 


Typical Front Page of the Ojai 
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cordingly?” he replied. “If the theory 
be correct, the paper should be worth 
more to its readers, it should appeal 
to more readers and, in consequence 
- should be able to demand higher ad- 
vertising and subscription rates. This 
is the problem which every publisher 
has to work out for himself. Since all 
life is a compromise he will find that 
raising the standard of the weekly 
newspaper is no exception. It will 
not be possible to please all readers 
with the new style of paper, subscrip- 
tions will be lost and there will be 
plenty of knockers to boo-hoo the edi- 
torial splurges. Heads will be shaken 
over the way the local paper is becom- 
ing a magazine instead of a newspaper 
and plenty of callers will drop in to 
pass along the news, confidentially, 
that so and so says bzzz-zzz, and ‘just 
thought you’d like to know,’ etc., etc. 
But if the experiences of the editor 
of the Ojai are anything to go by, the 
thing can be done. In spite of the in- 
itial outburst of derision and sundry 
hints at discontent among some old 
readers, the subscription list has risen 
from approximately 400 on August 
1925 to 800 on December ist, 1926. 
Advertising rates have been raised 
from 20 cents foreign and 18 local on 
contract to 35 cents and 25 cents re- 
spectively. The paper is trying to 
hold itself to eight pages, which,” he 
explained, “is the economic limit of 
the plant, but can only do so by re- 
fraining from soliciting ads. The pa- 
per has all she will hold and that 
without any solicitation. We could 
run ten pages almost every week but 
the nature of the plant makes this 
uneconomical. One avenue of financial 
improvement is to increase equipment 
and run ten pages regularly. But we 
-are not satisfied. The experiment is 
still under way. The paper is paying 
its way but not making its share of 
profit for the business. This time 
next year we shall be in a better posi- 
tion to speak with authority. For the 
present we are content to carry on 
with our ideas and see what can be 
done. Pioneers seldom get riches or 
fame, their reward is the joy and in- 
spiration that come from the attempt 
to build on earth the substance of 
their visions. 

“Fortunately, the Ojai Valley is a 
good place to try out an experiment 
of this kind,’ he said. ‘We have a 
larger percentage of well educated 
people than most communities of this 
size. We have several famous schools 
and a winter influx of wealthy resi- 
dents. Being a high-class community 
it is only natural that it should ap- 
preciate something a little out of the 
ordinary in the way of a newspaper. 
At the same time the reactions of the 
‘plain folk’ of the town have proved 
that the small town paper can well 
afford to discard the catch-penny 
tricks of the city dailies—the scare 
heads, the crime news and the scandal 
—and adopt other methods of appeal 
more in keeping with the atmosphere 
of the small country community.” 


Anything Not Nailed Down! 

Notice — Ambitious young man 
wants job where he is not watched 
incessantly. Will take anything to 
start with. Address Pete Grabem, 
Okalla.—Kabaret Kidder. 


FRANK GERARD 
Editor, the Ojai Ojai, California 


Issues Excellent 112 Pages 


St. Cloud Daily Times recently pub- 
lished an enormous Achievement Hdi- 
tion of 112 pages, marking its 65 years 
of publication. An abundance of illus- 
trations adds interest to this other- 
wise interesting special edition. A 
detailed story about the history of 
the paper says: 

It apepared before the advent of 
the railroad and the telegraph. No 
bridges spanned the rivers. There 
were no roads. The only trails were 
the ruts cut by the Red River carts, 
bringing furs from the north, and 
covered wagons taking settlers into 
the rich and beautiful valley of the 
Sauk “such as is nowhere else to be 
found.” ‘ 


Fort Sumter had been fired upon 
April 14, 1861, and Abraham Lincoln 
had called for 75,000 volunteers. The 
first issue of the Times, therefore, was 
appropriately called “The Minnesota 
Union.” Volume one, number one is 
dated June 14, 1861. 


During the Civil War and up to 
January 20, 1875, the Times was pub- 
lished under four different names and 
had many different editors and pub- 
lishers but since 1875 it has had only 
two owners and editors in the late 
Colin F. McDonald, who became the 
editor and publisher on January 20, 
1875, and Fred Schilplin, its present 
owner and editor. 

Officers of the Daily Times Corpora- 
tion are: Fred Schilpin, president; 
Maude C. Schilpin, secretary; Fred- 
erick C. Schilpin, vice president. 


May Prohibit Ads on Fire-arms 


Members of the judiciary committee 
of the Chicago City Council have been 
developing a proposed state law which 
would forbid circulation in any way 
in Illinois of any magazines, newspa- 
pers or other periodicals that publish 
advertisements of pistols, revolvers or 
other firearms. 

A resolution was introduced by John 
Toman, alderman, and accepted by the 
council which directed the judiciary 
committee to gather facts and reasons 
for the need of such a law. 


. 1] 
Says Newspaper Is Textbook 


“The newspaper should be used in 
the schools as a living textbook,” H. 
F. Harrington, director of Medill 
School of Journalism at Northwestern 
University, Evanston, IIll., recently 
told members of the Inland Daily 
Press Association in session at Chi- 
cago. “Books become stale and out of 
date; newspapers bring fresh tidings 
every day. Here is history in the 
making, applied geography, the 
achievements of science, policies of 
government, the day-book of the home 
town—all worth study by the boy and 
girl. Let the pupil read the newspa- 
per critically; let the teacher discuss 
current events with him in the class- 
room. 


“Another encouraging sign of the 
times is the use made of the newspa- 
per in making vital and purposeful 
English composition, one of the most 
dismal of classroom subjects as ordi- 
narily taught. Young reporters and 
editors, at work on their own school 
newspapers, are now applying the 
rules of grammar and diction learned 
in the school to the actual business 
of writing for print. Composition 
ceases to be drudgery, but becomes a 
practical, invigorating adventure. I 
have no desire to glorify the news- 
paper. It is planned by the human 
mind and put together by human 


hands. It makes mistakes due to care- 
lessness, faulty judgment, lapse of 
memory, aS does the hospital, the 


court of law, the church, the school. 
Even the lad who carries the paper 
to your door every morning is receiv- 
ing an education in the practical af- 
fairs of life.” 


To Make Harvard Ad Awards 


The Harvard advertising awards 
will be made when the jury convenes 
in Boston, the middle of January, for 
that purpose. The series of annual 
prizes was founded in 1923 by Edward 
Bok. The jury includes: John Ben- 
son of Benson & Gamble, Chicago ad- 
vertising agency; S. EH. Conybeare, as- 
sistant sales manager of the Arm- 
strong Cork Company, Lancaster , Pa., 
and president of the Association of 
National Adevertisers; F. C. Kendall, 
editor of Advertising and Selling 
Fortnightly, New York; W. D. Mor- 
iarty, professor of economics, Univers- 
ity of Southern California, Los An- 
geles; A. C. Pearson, treasurer of the 
United Publishers Corporation, New 
York; Harford Powel, Jr., editor of 
the Youth’s Companion, Boston; Louis 
Wiley, business manager of the New 
York Times, and Professor Melvin T. 
Copeland and Assistant Professor Neil 
H. Borden of the Harvard Business 
School. 


The award for the advertisement 
most effective in the use of typography 
will be made by a special jury made 
up of Joseph M. Bowles of the William 
Edwin Rudge Company, New . York 
printing house; Everett R. Currier, 
president of Currier & Harford, Ltd.,’ 
New York, and D. B. Updike of the 
Merrymount Press, Boston. 


A gold medal will be awarded to an 
organization or an individual deemed 
to merit recognition for distinguished 
contemporary services to advertising. 

All material for the awards had to be 
in the hands of the Harvard Business 
School by the last day of December. 
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TRI-COUNTY PRESS IS 
DEVOTED ENTIRELY TO 
LOCAL NEWS AND ADS 


The Tri-County Press, published 
weekly at Polo, Ill. last fall judged 
Illinois’ third best weekly newspaper, 
from the point of view of general ex- 
cellence, is living up to, if not excell- 
ing, its reputation. Its Christmas edi- 
tion, for instance, issued December 
16, is outstanding among the Christ- 
mas editions of other weekly newspa- 
pers. It was issued in two sections, 
eight pages in the first section and 
12 in the second. 

Of the first section, the first and 
eighth pages were printed with green 
ink on white stock, with a neat, green 
porder and green and red _ illustra- 
tions. The first page was given over 
to an invitation by the paper to the 
people of the community to visit Polo 
to enjoy the three civic Christmas 
trees, the electrically lighted arcades 
and other Christmas decorations. The 
back page contained a single ad. The 
fourth and fifth pages were filled with 
ads. The remaining four pages of 
the first section were divided between 
local and community news and adver- 
tising, with more than 50 per cent of 
the space taken by the later. 


The first page of the second section, 
because of its pleasing makeup and 
its well chosen and well edited matter, 
is here reproduced. Fifty per cent or 
more of each page, except the first 
page, of the second section was filled 
with well written, neatly arranged ads, 
laid out in pyramid style. 


And here is the interesting thing 
about this weekly newspaper: every 
item of news and every feature are 
of local or community interest; every 
advertisement was run by a local or 
community merchant or _ business. 
There are no “patent insides” to this 
paper. Neither is there an attempt 
to supply readers with press dispatch 
news. And the advertising depart- 
ment does not have to rely upon for- 
eign or national advertising for the 
paper’s income. 

The issue referred to carried two 
cartoons and one comic strip. There 
is correspondence from 17 towns, giv- 
ing brief items and containing hun- 
dreds of names and having no adver- 
tisements mingled with them. The 
news columns are devoted exclusively 
to news, the editorials being properly 
fenced off in their own columns. There 
are special headings for deaths, court 
news, churches and there is an inter- 
esting collection of brief “Little Views 
and Interviews.” One column, under 
the heading, “When I Was Twenty,” 
carries reminiscences of local people. 
At the bottom of the first page of sec- 
tion two are two items advertising 
the classified department. One reads: 


“This Week’s Brain Teaser 


“What started the big arsenal explo- 
sion in New Jersey last summer? If 
you don’t remember, look for the an- 
swer among the classified ads.” 

The other says: 


“Our Weekly Conundrum 


“What is it which is taken from 
you before you get it? If you don’t 
know, look among the classified ads.” 

In addition to nearly two columns 
of classified advertising, there are 


nearly two columns of “Gift Sugges- 
tions from Old Santa Himself.” 

The editorials are on topics of spe- 
cial community interest. This one is 
typical: 

“Please the Children 

“There are a lot of children in this 
community who have pep. Pep, en- 
ergy, ambition, or whatever you may 
wish to call it, is the characteristic 
that carries boys and girls through 
difficult problems and past seemingly 
unsurmountable obstacles. Well, it 
seems that Polo boys and girls have 
pep. 

“This is a suggestion that some or- 
ganization, the Chamber of Commerce, 
the American Legion, the Boy Scouts, 
or some such group, provide a com- 
munity skating pond. A vacant lot 
could be rented—the chances are there 
is some public spirited citizen just 
waiting for an opportunity to donate 
the use of a vacant lot. With little 
expense, this lot could be flooded with 
several inches of water and left to 
freeze. 

“Using this plan to provide a winter 
sport for the boys and girls of Polo— 
many grownups might get the fever, 
too—would eliminate the danger of 
drowning which is always present 
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when old sandpits and other deep 
water holes are used. This is the 
time of year to plan for such a com- 
munity pond.” 

Wagner & Terry are the publishers 
of this paper which was establshed in’ 
1857. G. Cc. Terry is editor and Gene 
Strouss is news editor. 


Recovers Money as Taxpayer . 

The Chicago Tribune has recovered 
for the city of Chicago . $432,053.38 
from Ernest H. Lyons, chief of the 
real estate experts who, during the 
William Hale Thompson regime as 
mayor, received alleged exorbitant fees 
in 1920. The Tribune has been going 
on with the trial against the other 
experts and former city officials, 
against whom the paper had started 
suit as a taxpayer more than five years 
ago. The effort is to recover $1,732,279 
paid to three real estate experts on 
the five projects involved in the “Chi- 
cago Beautiful’ ordinances. Although 
all the money collected goes into the 
city treasury for the benefit of all tax- 
payers, the suit is being conducted 
at the expense of the Tribune. 

The filing of the suit prevented the 
payment of $277,000 in fees at the out- 
set. 


Section Two 


Pages 9 to 20 
Read 'Em All! 
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COURT ACTION COMPELS 
INSURANCE SETTLEMENT 
TO MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


The Supreme Court of Wisconsin 
was called upon to interpret the terms 
of an automobile accident insurance 
policy in the recent settlement of a 
case involving the Milwaukee Journal 
and a national insurance company. 
Its decision established two impor- 
tant points. 


If a newspaper holds an automobile 
insurance policy, in which the liabil- 
ity of the insurance company is lim- 
ited to losses incurred while the in- 
sured is carrying material or merchan- 
dise in connection with its business, 
it is sufficient that the items carried 
are merely incidental to the primary 
use of the automobile at the time of 
the accident. According to the Wis- 
consin court, the carrying of merchan- 
dise does not have to constitute the 
dominant purpose, unless the policy 
so specifies. 


The second point concerns the pos- 
sible reformation of an accident policy. 
In the Journal case, the court decided 
that the policy must provide the cov- 
erage that the insurance company, or 
its agent, represented.it to provide; 
in case the policy delivered did not 
furnish such coverage, it might be re- 
formed to include it. 


On February 8, 1924, the Journal 
gave a party for the carriers of some 
of the suburban stations, at South 
Milwaukee, 15 miles south of Milwau- 
kee. Regular Journal delivery trucks, 
driven by regular Journal drivers, 
were employed in transporting the 
boys to and from the scene of festiv- 
ity. 

On the’return trip to Milwaukee, 
about ten o’clock at night, one of the 
trucks, manned by a Journal employee, 
and carrying a bundle of return pa- 
pers, an empty refreshment container 
and seven newsboys, was struck by 
a Northwestern railroad train. The 
driver and six of the lads were killed, 
and the seventh permanently disabled. 


The insurance company disclaimed 
liability in the case and refused to 
defend the action on the grounds that 
the truck, at the time of the accident, 
was not being used in the pursuit of 
business, but rather for pleasure; that 
the carrying of the merchandise was 
merely incidental, and that the terms 
of the policy did not provide coverage 
under such conditions. 


The Journal contended, on the other 
hand, that the evening’s program was 
a regular part of the operation of the 
company’s business—the promotion of 
morale among the newsboys who sold 


its papers and, furthermore, that the. 


truck was carrying merchandise to 
and from the gathering. In this con- 
nection, it is interesting to note that 
the court, in its decision, recognized 
the evening’s entertainment as “part 
of the social, educational and recrea- 
tional activities supervised and con- 
ducted by it for the newsboys who 
buy its papers.” 

The Journal finally sued the insur- 
ance company for the portion of the 
judgments that were rendered and 
that it was compelled to pay, and for 
the share of settlements made out of 
court and paid by it. The suit was 
based on a double contention—that the 


truck carried merchandise, which mer- 
chandise consisted of a bundle of re- 
turn papers and an empty refreshment 
container; and that, if the policy did 
not cover the use being made of the 
truck at the time of the accident, it 
should be reformed. 

The first court proceeding, in the 
Circuit Court of Milwaukee County, 
involved legal interpretations as to 
whether the complaint stated a cause 
of action. Its purpose was to deter- 
mine whether or not, according to the 
terms of the policy, the Milwaukee 
Journal had sufficient grounds for a 
suit against the insurance company. 
The court held that sufficient grounds 
for a suit existed, and this finding the 
Supreme Court affirmed. 

Previous to the hearing, the attor- 
neys for both parties involved had 
agreed that the final decision of the 
questions presented would fix liability. 

On the subject of reforming the pol- 
icy, the court emphasized that the in- 
terpretation of an insurance policy re- 
quires “a close analysis by a mind 
schooled in the interpretation of such 
contracts to ascertain the real extent 
of the coverage afforded by the policy.” 
It added that, as the person or corpo- 
ration applying for insurance has little 
or nothing to say concerning the form 
of the contract, which in many cases 
is prescribed by law, the responsibility 
for giving the client the coverage de- 
sired rests largely with the company 
writing the insurance. 

“Whether the failure of the insured 
to read and examine the policy is such 
negligence on his part as defeats his 
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right to a reformation depends on the 
facts and circumstances, it being some- 
times held that there is negligence, but 
more often that there is not,’ the 
court said. 

Following the Supreme Court’s de- 
cision, the insurance company filed 
an answer to the merits of the case. 
The case was finally settled out of 
court. 


Bottlers Will Advertise 

An advertising fund for the national 
publicity of carbonated beverages is 
being raised by subscriptions from the 
bottlers of the country and the allied 
industries. 

The movement was actively started 
last spring and already the Associa- 
tion of American Bottlers of Carbon- 
ated Beverages has $1,250,000.00 raised 
in the way of pledges and trade ac- 
ceptances, payable over a period of 
four years, beginning 1926, which is 
the time the campaign is to run. 

“Tt is our hope and belief that the 
$2,000,000.00 mark will be reached be- 
fore the end of 1927 but the fund is 
being budgeted on the amount al- 
ready pledged and this figure will be 
raised as the fund grows,” Carl A. 
Jones, chairman of the advertising 
committee and president and treas- 
urer of the Dixie Coca-Cola Bottling 
Works, Bristol, Va., told a representa- 
tive of The United States Publisher. 

Details of the project are in the 
hands of Fred Millis of Millis Adver- 
tising Co., No. 818 Peoples Bank Build- 
ing, Indianapolis, Ind., who is the as- 


sociation’s advertising counsel. 
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GPEED and reliability are 

first requirements of 
the United States postal 
service. 

The Illinois Traction 
System carries govern- 
ment mail every day in the 
year between principal 
points on its lines. 


A mail contract with the 
postal department means 
Uncle Sam’s stamp of ap- 
proval on the service ren- 
dered by a common car- 
rier. 

Take a tip pat Uncle 
Sam and ship by Illinois 
Traction System. 


IlinoisSfraction System 
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EDW. V. BARNES 


Emma Goldman Expresses Views 

Mrs. James Colton, formerly Emma 
Goldman, in an interview at Montreal 
recently, expressed her views about 
the newspapers in Russia. She is re- 
ported, in an article in the Milwaukee 
Journal, to have said: 

“T was amused when I read in the 
papers about the Communists of New 
York having held protest meetings 
against Queen Marie of Roumania. Of 
course, dreadful things are happening 
there; but they are not saying a single 
word against the equally dreadful 
things in Russia. 

“Russia today is spiritually and in- 
tellectually isolated. Not a single 
book, magazine, newspaper or other 
periodical from the outside can be ob- 
tained. There are news stands, but 
only the official soviet newspapers are 
for sale. The few scientific periodicals 
which are allowed for the universities, 
are first censored by the authorities. 
The press is ever the same; propa- 
ganda for the soviet and false news 
of the outside world. 

“IT was amazed at first when I spoke 
with highly intelligent persons who 
actually believed England and France 
were on the verge of revolution and 
that the United States was only a 
short time removed from soviet rule, 
but when I had been there for some 
time and had followed the press day 
after day I realized that the people of 


Russia, through always seeing the 
same ‘news,’ are led to believe it 
firmly. They seem to be hypnotized.” 


Press Sold For $45,000,000 


The Amalgamated Press, which pub- 
lishes 100 periodicals, including Tid- 
bits, founded by Lord Northcliffe, was 
to be sold to Berry brothers, it was an- 
nounced, for $45,000,000, a record pub- 
lishing deal price in England. The 
purchase makes the Berrys the great- 
est publishers in England, as they own, 
in addition, the Sunday Times, the 
Sunday Chronicle, the Daily Sketch, 
and the Illustrated Sunday Herald, all 
of London, and more than a dozen 
prosperous provincial dailies of Eng- 
land. Sir William is one of the Berry 
brothers. 


COUPLE WHO WORKED ON 
COLLEGE PAPER ARE WED 


Edward Verne Barnes, who was 
married to Miss Martha Ellen Bricker 
late in November at Galesburg, IIl., is 
assistant editor of the Raritan (1Ill.) 
Reporter. He is the son of the editor 
of the Reporter, Edward O. Barnes, 
and Mrs. Barnes. Mrs. Barnes, Jr., 
who is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Albert Bricker of Bushnell, Ill., at the 
time of her marriage was teaching in 
the grade school at Bushnell. She 
attended Western Teachers College at 
Macomb, IJl., and studied voice under 
a Hedding College instructor. 


Mr. Barnes completed his academic 
school work at Western Teachers Col- 
lege, Macomb, Ill., in 1918. He then 
attended Knox College in Galesburg 
for two years. He studied Business 
Administration at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Ill., and later at- 
tended the University’s Medill School 
of Journalism in Chicago for a year. 
For a while he was with the Marshall 
Field Wholesale Company, resigning 
his position there to become office 
manager for the American Multigraph 
Sales Company, Rebuilt Division, of 
Chicago. 

While in Chicago he was corporal 
of E Company 131st Illinois Infantry. 
In January, 1924, he left Chicago to 
go to California. During the next 


winter he was a student at the Uni- 


versity of California, Southern 
Branch, at Los Angeles. Since July 
1925, he has been the assistant editor 
of the Raritan Reporter. 


While in Macomb both Mr. and Mrs. 
Barnes were prominent in all school 
activities and it was through their 
connection with the Western Courier, 
the school paper, and the Font, an 
honorary journalistic organization, 
that they met. 


Philpott Is Elected President 


Anthony J. Philpott of the Boston 
Globe has been re-elected president of 
the Veteran Boston Journalists’ Benev- 
olent Association, Inc. Other officers 
elected were: 

Vice president, William E. Brig- 
ham, Boston ‘Transcript; treasurer, 
Everett W. Shumway, Boston Herald; 
secretary and clerk, William U. Swan, 
Swan News Service; directors, Arthur 


A. Fowle, Boston Globe; Jacob C. 
Morse, Boston Traveler; Thomas F. 
Anderson, formerly Boston Globe; 


Marshall G. Clarke, Boston Post; Dan- 
iel T. O’Connell, formerly Boston Post; 
Willis J. Abbott, editor, Christian 
Science Monitor; James W. Reardon, 
Boston Advertiser; Walter EH. Adams, 
formerly Boston Herald; Thomas J. 
Feeney, formerly Boston Herald; Rob- 
ert Lincoln O’Brien, editor, Boston 
Herald; Courtney Guild, Commercial 
Bulletin; George A. Rich, formerly of 
the old Boston Journal; Water H. 
Holden and Samuel L. Powers. 

It was voted to give two medals an- 
nually to New England newspapermen, 
one for the best news story and the 
other for the best editorial, during the 
previous year. Although no definite 
method of raising the award fund was 
decided upon, two $100 donations were 
given, one by Robert Lincoln O’Brien, 
editor of the Boston Herald, and the 
other by Mrs. Harriet Lynch, now of 
New York, former Boston newspaper 
woman. 


MRS. EDW. V. BARNES 


Refuses To Publish Names 
Editor Edgar A. Davie, of the Anna 
(Ill.) Talk, indulges in some common 
sense observations in giving reasons 
for his refusal to publish the names of 
pupils making low grades—that is, 76 
and under—sent in by a principal. He 
states that if the reasons for low 
grades were known it might not be 
that the pupils making them would be 


discredited. The reader naturally con- 


cludes the child is either bad or natur- 
ally ignorant which often is not true. 
In many cases the pupil making a low 
grade has to work from time school is 
out till long after dark and from day- 
light to time to start to school. He 
points out that some of our greatest 
men and women were low graders at 
school and some of our most pro- 
nounced failures were high graders. 
A sensitive pupil will feel bad enough 
about being low graded and should not 
be penalized by publication. Mr. Da- 
vie complimented Supt. Roy Walker 
of the Anna city schools for sending 
in to be printed only the names of pu- 
pils making 90 and above and omitting 
mention of those who made _ lower 
grades. He argues that it is folly to 
think that printing the names of pu- 
pils making low grades spurs them to 
attain higher grades. It shames them 
and their parents and accomplishes no 
good.—Benton (Ill.) Sentinel. 


Mayo Urges Publicity 
Dr. Charles H. Mayo, surgeon of 
Rochester, Minn., in a recent address 
before the Interstate, Post-Graduate 
Medical assembly, urged the dissemin- 
ation of knowledge through the news- 
papers to prevent human ills. 


“Newspapers are the chief educa- 
tional agencies’ of modern life,” he 
said. “Cancer is the world’s great bug- 
bear at present. Its cause is unknown, 
its cure uncertain. But a ‘cancer 
week’ with attendant publicity would 
do more to check incipient cases than 
anything else.” 


May Allison, motion picture star, 
and James Quirk, owner and publisher 
of Photoplay, were married November 
15 in Santa Barbara. 
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TRAMP PRINTER IS GUIDE, 
A PHILOSOPHER, FRIEND. 
SAYS WILLIAM A. WHITE 


(“The Old Tramp Printer” by Wil- 
liam Allen White, reprinted from the 
News-Democrat, Belleville, Ill.) 

In the morning he used to sit 
humped over the primer case throwing 
in a handful. When the editor came 
to work, it was customary for the 
others in°the shop to show him some 
obeisance; the foreman to walk to the 
editorial desk with the proof of an 
“ad”; the job printer to hammer bus- 
ily with the planer on the form of 
a “Rooms for Rent” card, which was 
ever being made ready for the press; 
two lean compositors to shake their 
cases as though they had been work- 
ing for hours; the cub to change legs 
on the job press and clatter the throw- 
off with more business than a bird 
pup. But the tourist—the typographi- 
cal tourist—at the primer case paid 
no homage to rank, made no unmanly, 


obsequious demonstrations before the. 


potentates and powers. He kept on 
rattling the type in their boxes as 
though nothing had happened. After 
a whispered dialogue between the fore- 
man and the editor, explaining the 
stranger’s presence, it was the editor- 
ial privilege to approach the throne. 

If it was winter the editor might 
saunter out by the stove and back up 
to it with palms outstretched. Then 
he was permitted by the tourist to 
ask: 

‘Where you from?” 

After receiving a reply the editor 
was expected to ask: 


“Well, how’s work there?” 


To this the answer required by an 
unwritten, yet inviolable, law of the 
craft was: 


“Damn rotten.” 


Thereafter the editor might resume 
his work, or inquire about old friends, 
or take up the regular order, or pro- 
eeed to unfinished business. For the 
tramp printer had been duly and form- 
ally installed and the opening services 
were closed. 


To the layman all this pomp and 
circumstance in welcoming the tourist 
may seem empty and idle. Yet the ar- 
rival of the tramp printer at the coun- 
try office twenty years ago meant to 
the craftsmen there what the return 
of Lentulus with the victorious legion 
meant to Capus; what the delegation 
from the Grand Lodge ready to give 
out the new password and exemplify 
the work means to the brethren; what 
the visit of an ordaining bishop to 
convey the apostolic succession means 
“to churchmen, and what the coming 
of a new star means to an astronomer. 


For the tramp printer brought the 
light into dark places. If there was 
a new ink-reducer in vogue the tramp 
knew it, and could make it. He showed 
the foreman how to set the disk of the 
jobber, and print the colors. The 
tramp could make paste that would 
never sour, and tableting glue that 
would stick and neither crack nor 
melt in all eternity. He could whittle 
out a line of wood letters or make 
slugs. He could tie a string to any 
end of the folder table and cut two 
folios from a quarto as fast as the 
“devil” could fold. He could make 
rollers that would print a hair line 


of script, or bring out the dapple in 
the flanks of the iron-gay stallion for 
the livery-stable job. 


He could cut out reprint with his 
rule for the copy hook when the old 
man was away, and he could go to the 
nonpareil case and set up a piece of 
poetry for the first column from mem- 
ory. He was a guide, philosopher, and 
friend to the editor. And in the back 
room he reviewed the world, the flesh, 
and the devil. 


Peter B. Lee, “Old Slugs,” Bigsby— 
whither have they gone?—these old- 
style faces with the hair lines all over 
them, with their condensed Gothic 
noses, with their wrong-font eyes, with 
their mouths black-smithed full of fine 
cut to justify with their double pica 
cheeks! Poor old typographical er- 
rors; they were cast before the days 
of the point system and they have 
been thrown into the hellbox of ob- 
livion. 

Yet they did their work well. They 
fulfilled their mission in the world. 
The tramp printer’s labor-saving de- 
vices, perfected and carried to their 
ultimate conclusions, have become 
great inventions of this printing craft. 
Archimedes said if he had a proper 
lever he would move the world. The 
lazy tramp printer who first rolled a 
cylinder over a form of type had found 
the Archimedean lever, 


That lever had moved the world fur- 
ther in a century than it had moved 
before in a thousand years. Its un- 
known inventor was as surely inspired, 
was as surely working a divine pur- 
pose toward man, as he who chiseled 
the law upon the stone at Sinai. For 
that printer’s lever has twisted away 
the scepters of kings and has put royal 
power into the hands of the people. 
That lever has pried the world from 
ignorant selfishness toward intelligent 
human brotherhood. 


That lever has lifted man so high 
that the Golden Rule has ceased to be 
merely a theological precept, but has 
become the heart of civilization, and 
the soul of its legal code, the ideal 
of commercial ethics. 

Daily, thousands of citizens pass the 
pressrooms of the world and hear the 
soothing diapason of the whirring 
wheels, muffiled by stone and cement 
and wood and metal. That song of 
the presses is the spinning song of 
liberty. Would you hear it more 
clearly, open the pressroom door. 
What a symphony greets you! Go in; 
listen to the music of God’s workshop. 
How the lead throbs with joy! How 
the iron thrills with ecstasy! How 
the steel cries out its message to men! 
The song of the press has hushed the 
voice of the tyrants; it has shamed the 
clamor of mobs; and some day it will 
drown the dirge of cannons. In the 
clang and clash and shrieking of metal 
that make the pressroom’s din, one 
may hear all the voices of the earth; 
the lullaby of mothers is there; the 
moan of those in anguish; the com- 
plaint of the oppressed; the cackle of 
heartless laughter; the sighs of lov- 
ers; the hollow words of liars; the 
whisper of hope; the rumble of clods 
upon coffins and the roar of the merci- 
less sea—all the creatures of God’s 
universe, the bad as certainly as the 
good, find voices in the strident song 
the presses sing. How wonderful it 
is; how miraculous! If the miracles 
of the loaves and fishes proved Christ’s 
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divinity, how surely does the miracle 
of the printing press prove the pres- 
ence of some divine force grinding 
man’s destiny, some kindly master 
hand leading him on. 


News Value 

(Editorial reprinted from the Chi- 
cago Evening Post.) 

Our compliments to the news depart- 
ment, but may we say, now that the 
Hall-Mills case has passed, as we hope, 
forever from the first page—or any 
other—that we think a lot of good 
space has been wasted in the effort 
of the news department to give the 
public what it thinks it likes? 

We know the news department does 
not agree with us in our judgment 
of news values. If it did there are a 
lot of stories which now get conspicu- 
ous display that would be relegated 
to obseurity, and a lot of stories which 
never see print would be featured on 
the first page. 

But the Hall-Mills case is a particu- 
larly interesting example of the ex- 
ploitation of crime for purposes of 
sensation purely. It was revived by 
a nasty little tabloid in New York, 
published for moron readers, solely 
as a means of building circulation in 
this low intelligence constituency. The 
state of New Jersey fell for the scheme 
and became a party to it, and the big, 
respectable dailies of New York City 
tumbled over one another in an effort 
to keep up with the tabloid’s ghoulish 
enterprise. 

The news-gathering agencies put the 
stuff on the wires, and it was hashed 
and rehashed throughout the country. 

The whole episode is discreditable 
to American journalism. If the moron 
press is to set the pace for the news 
departments it is a bad outlook for 
the future of journalism in this coun- 
ELEN 

All of which we submit with our 
compliments, to the consideration of 
the news department. 


Good typography frames word pic- 
tures, simplifying reading, stressing 
high points and making more attrac- 
tive the whole.—Ben C. Pittsford Com- 
pany, Typographers, Chicago. 
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ENGRAVING 


Steel and Copper Plate 


Wedding Invitations 
Wedding Announcements 
Business Cards 
Letterheads 

Business Announcements 
Social Announcements 
Visiting Cards 
Envelopes 


Prompt service 


Crest Engraving and Embossing Co. 
557-559 WEST JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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CHARLES W. VURSELL 
Owner, Republican 
Havana, Ill. 


Iowa Gets California Prize 


The first prize of $100.00 was award- 
ed to Marion Bruce, publisher of the 
Arrow, Rolfe, Iowa, on the subject, 
“My Impressions of Orange Country,” 
in the National Editorial Association 
contest conducted by the entertain- 
ment committee of Orange County, 
Cal., after members had toured the 
state, last summer. The second prize 
of $50.00 was awarded Miss Mary 
Hotaling of the Mapleton Enterprise, 
Mapleton, Minn., and the third prize 
of $25.00 went to Miss Iva M. Young 
of the Times, Bellows Falls, Vt. Miss 
Hotaling is the daughter of H. C. 
Hotaling, executive secretary of the 
N. E. A. Last year, Mrs. Hotaling 
won the tour-story first prize offered 
by the Virginia State Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

The judges in the contest were 
George Reid, secretary of the Anaheim 
chamber of commerce, Thomas Pick- 
erill, secretary of the Placentia cham- 
ber of commerce, and V. D. Johnson, 
of the Orange Community chamber of 
commerce. 


New Patriotic Publication 


The American Citizen, official pub- 
lication of the American Citizenship 
Foundation, is a new publication is- 
sued for the purpose of suppressing 
Red propaganda in America and of 
assisting in upholding the constitution 
of the United States. Rear Admiral 
Moffett is national head of the organ- 
ization, which has been active in pro- 


moting. citizens’ military training 
camps and educating newly arrived 
aliens. 


Five hundred dollars and a pony 
autoplate machine have been presented 
by Henry A. Wise Wood, president of 
the Wood Newspaper Machinery Com- 
pany, to the pressmen’s school in New 
York, conducted jointly by the New 
York union and the publishers asso- 
ciation under the auspices of the New 
York City Board of Education. The 
money is to be used for prizes for the 
students who have done the best work 
during the year. This prize money is 
to be given annually. 


Republican Changes Hands 


The Havana (Ill.) Republican, 
which Charles W. Vursell of Salem, 
Ill., purchased early this winter, is 
taking on new life under the present 
management and is meeting the ap- 
proval of the public. The manager 
and editor is Arthur J. Merrill. Mr. 
Vursell is owner of the Salem Repub- 
lican, one of the strongest weeklies in 
Southern Illinois, is also proprietor of 
the Sandoval Independent, Sandoval, 
Ill. Mr. Vursell, who is a farmer, has 
also been a member of the Illinois 
Legislature. 

Arthur J. Merrill, manager and edi- 
tor of the Havana Republican, is a 
former eastern man with many years 
of newspaper experience. He has been 
for the past five years connected with 
the Vursell publications and has made 
good in every enterprise in which he 
has engaged. The Booster and Indus- 
trial edition of the Salem (lIll.) Re- 
publican in 1925, a product of three 
weeks, with 54 pages, accomplished 
without any outside help, besides get- 
ting out the regular editions of that 
paper, was a work that received com- 
mendable notices from every quarter 
of Illinois. It was the largest edition 
ever put out in Marion County, either 
weekly or daily. 

Mr. Merrill’s present task is to 
build up a paper whose publication 
had been suspended. In one week 
the four page paper which he found 
was advanced to eight pages with 
nearly 500 inches of advertising and 
the succeeding editions have been 
filled with advertising and live news. 


Edward Wilson, of whom Mr. Vur- 
sell purchased the Republican, to- 
gether with his wife, is making an ex- 
tended automobile tour of the south. 
“Having been steadily on the job for 
18 years, I feel that I should take a va- 
cation of a few months,” he told a 
representative of The United States 
Publisher. “I trust my newspaper 
friends will not look upon me as a 
dead one but just one who is taking 
a vacation from active duty. It is too 
soon to classify me among the 30’s.” 


EDWARD WILSON 
Former Owner 
Republican, Havana, III. 
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ARTHUR J. MERRILL 
Editor, Republican 
Havana, Ill. 


Press Agents Out Of Style 


“On nearly all worthwhile news- 
papers of today the slogan has been 
sounded: ‘Can the press agent’,” 
Charles Sommers Young, publisher of 
the San Francisco Call, recently told 
members of the California Real Estate 
Association in convention at Del Monte, 
Cal. He said that real estate men and 
others should take up their problems 
with the newspapers direct. 

“Don’t pay any money to press 
agents,’ urged Mr. Young. “Don’t 
send boxes of cigars or any other 
gratuities to the editors. Newspaper 
workers are in no more need of charity 
than workers in other walks of life. 

“Don’t try to break into the news 
columns thru the back door, with a 
press agent wielding a ‘jimmy.’ You 
will eventually be caught in the act 
and then you will be out of luck. 

“Hivery time you pay money to a 
press agent you lose far more than 
the money you pay out. You lose 
your own self-respect and you lose 
the respect of the newspaper whose 
support you desire.” 


Recommends Ads to Retailers 


Just what percentage of a store’s 
gross profit should be turned back 
into advertising, which includes news- 
papers, show windows, posters and di- 
rect mail, should be determined by the 
individual cases, according to I. B. 
Romig, advertising manager of the 
Johnson and Hill company store at~ 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., who addressed 
the Wisconsin Retailers’ Association. 
The advertising manager, however, de- 
clared that a certain, percentage 
should be set aside each year by a 
retail merchant toward building up 
business through the medium of ad- 
vertising. 


Flat Air Mail Rate 


Beginning February 1, there will be 
a flat air mail postage rate of ten 
cents a half ounce. Present rates are 
eight cents for the first zone, 16 cents 
for the second zone, and 24 cents for 
the third zone, for each ounce or frac- 
tion of an ounce. 
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OREGON PAPER HONORED 
ON SIXTIETH BIRTHDAY 


Of the large number of congrat- 
ulatory letters received by the Morn- 
ing Enterprise of Oregon City, Ore., 
on the occasion of its sixtieth anniver- 
sary, the following are reprinted here 
as being of particular interest: 

Newspapers’ Influence Great 
By Elbert Bede 

Editor, Cottage Grove Sentinel 

Greetings to you upon the attain- 
ment of your sixtieth anniversary. The 
life and growth of the Enterprise have 
been coincident with the life and 
growth of the state. The Enterprise 
has had the opportunity to play a part 
in the tremendous growth of a great 
state, and to a large extent it has 
played the part that a progressive 
newspaper should play. 

Never has the opportunity been 
greater for newspapers to carry for- 
ward the great work of building a 
great commonwealth. Dcspite the oft- 
made statement that newspapers do 
not have the influence that they did 


in the years of long ago, elimination’ 


of newspapers would be more serious- 
ly felt now than in the good old days 
about which those who were in their 
prime when the Enterprise was a 
youngster like to talk. 

Of course, a newspaper in New York 
no longer influences public opinion in 
states far removed as newspapers did 
a half century ago, when great news- 
papers were few, but newspapers in 
New York no doubt influence a greater 
number of people than did the same 
newspapers when edited by great ed- 
itors whose names are now but a 
memory. There are more great ed- 
itors now than ever before, and their 
influence is as great as ever before, 
it merely does not cover the same ter- 
ritory that it once did. The sphere 
of influence has been greatly curtailed, 
but not the number of persons influ- 
enced. 

Without question a virile editorial 
policy in a community newspaper in- 
fluences more people in that news- 
paper’s community than did the edito- 
rials of any great editor in the past. 

Because of our peculiar form of gov- 
ernment in Oregon, the influence of a 
newspaper, especially if honestly and 
energetically edited by one not afraid 
to speak out in meeting, can be tre- 
mendous politically as well as upon 
community and state affairs; as well 
as upon moral and social conditions. 

The Enterprise has arrived at the 
age when its judgment should be ripe, 
at an age when its criticism should be 
tempered by the kindliness of age, 
when its utterances should show that 
it has learned as it has lived; when 
its advice should be respected because 
of the things it has done. 

Your opportunities for good, for 
nobler and better things never were 
greater. I wish and predict for the 
Enterprise during the coming years a 
secure place in the hearts of those for 
whom it labors and accomplishments 
to which future publishers may look 
back with pride. 


Credit to Progressive Journalism 
By H. C. Hotaling 
Secretary National Editorial 
Association 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
The officers of the National Edito- 
rial Association feel a personal inter- 


est in the sixtieth anniversary edition 
of the Morning Enterprise, in that its 
publisher, Hon: HE. HE. Brodie, was the 
37th president of our organization. 
His activities in journalism have won 
for himself and the publication with 
which he is identified the friendship 
of newspaper folks throughout the 
land. We are especially pleased on 
this eventful occasion in the life of 
the Morning Enterprise to express best 
wishes and congratulations. 

We realize fully what it means to 
publish a paper continuously for six 
decades without missing an issue. We 
can easily picture the ups and downs 
of the publishers, especially in the 
pioneer days of 1866, when Oregon 
City was but a trading post on the 
far western frontier. It was in reality 
the beacon light that held the com- 
munity together and attracted others 
to the advantages and possibilities of 
Clackamas County. And through all 
the intervening years the Enterprise 
has by its editorial policy pointed the 
way to progress and achievement. 
Always optimistic, always looking 
ahead with constructive suggestions 
and advice, giving encouragement to 
every industry. As a result of its 
continued and never ending willing- 
ness to help and co-operate in public 
improvements Orezon City is today 
known throughout the world. From 
the trading post of years ago it has 
developed into a manufacturing center 
whose products circle the globe. 

To have been a factor in such devel- 
opment and progress is an achieve- 
ment that reflects to the credit of not 
alone the Morning Enterprise, but to 
progressive journalism throughout the 
nation. 


Greetings 
By O. W. Storey 
Mayor, City of Vancouver, 
Washington 

As mayor of the historical, indus- 
trial, progressive and oldest city in 
the State of Washington, do I, for my 
people, extend you, your associates 
and all in the city of Oregon City, 
our most hearty congratulations upon 
the rounding out of years of commu- 
nity upbuilding and progressive devel- 
opment through the medium of the 
Oregon City Enterprise. 

Throughout the older settled sec- 
tions of the United States and in the 
Old World, a period of 60 years calls 
for but brief notice, but in this, the last 
real West, what pages of your Enter- 
prise could be filled with stirring ac- 
counts of pioneering privations, of ex- 
pressions of thankfulness that the Ore- 
gon County had been reached at last, 
from those who traversed the great 
continental wilds and wastes to reach 
the Promised Land. And from such 
stock as theirs did spring a people en- 
dowed with a spirit of determination 
to succeed, to progress, and to demon- 
strate to the world the wisdom of their 
new home pilgrimage. 


Tribune Serves Million Persons 

The Public Service Office of the Chi- 
cago Tribune, which last year served 
over 1,000,000 persons, has moved to 
larger quarters. It now occupies the 
basement and sub-basement of the 
Tribune’s former building at Madison 
and Dearborn Streets which is now 
the Union Trust Building. The office 
was formerly known as the Public 
Service Bureau. 
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ENTERPRISE CELEBRATES 
ITS SIXTIETH BIRTHDAY 


The Morning Enterprise of Oregon 
City, Ore., is 60 years old. Remember, 
please, that in the lives of newspapers 
60 years in Oregon is equivalent to 
two or three times as many years, or 
maybe more, in Virginia or Massa- 
chusetts or New York. The Enterprise, 
the fourth oldest newspaper in Oregon, 
was founded by D. C. Ireland who 
later started the Astorian, The paper 
was established October 27, 1866, as 
a weekly and became a daily in 1911. 

In 1849 the legislative assembly, 
gathered at Oregon City which was 
the capital of the territory, voted in 
favor of the city’s request that it be- 
come incorporated. And so, in 1849, 
Oregon City became the first incor- 
porated city west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. That was 17 years before the 
Enterprise was born. Just four years 
before the advent of this paper, Oregon 
had its first railroad, whose cars were 
drawn by mules over plant rails. It is 
considerable of a hop, skip and jump 
from the Oregon City which received 
the Hnterprise in 1866 to the Oregon 
City whose Chamber of Commerce ran 
a full page ad in the paper’s recent 
sixtieth anniversary edition. 

Edward EH. Brodie, editor and owner 
of the Morning Enterprise, has been 
actively connected with the paper for 
the past twenty-five years. He went 
to Oregon City as a reporter and has 
been sole owner of the Enterprise for 
the past number of years. In: 1921 he 
was elected president of the National 
Editorial Association, and in the fall 
of the same year received presidential 
appointment as American minister to 
Siam. Until 1924 he remained at his 
post in the tropics and since his return 
has taken active charge of the edito- 
rial department of the paper. 

Hal E. Hoss, manager, has been with 
the Enterprise for six years and 
previously was connected with other 
local and state papers. He is a mem- 
ber of Sigma Delta Chi, national jour- 
nalism fraternity. Mr. Hoss is former 
president and present secretary of the 
Oregon State Editorial Association, is 
vice president for the National Edito- 
rial Association in Oregon, and is 
president of the Pacific Slope News- 
paper Conference. 


New York Bonus System 

A good line of thought comes from 
the New York State Dailies Advertis- 
ing Bureau on the subject of bonuses: 
“Our bonus works as follows: We 
have ten men on our staff who share 
in this bonus and we give them three- 
fourths of a cent per inch on every 
inch of local advertising run during 
the month, regardless of how it is 
obtained. They all share in this 
bonus equally, and it runs them about 
$45.00 per month for every man in 
addition to their salaries. It has 
worked out very successfully for the 
two years we have had it in operation, 
but we are now going a step further 
and I hope on January 1 to put in an 
individual bonus system which I have 
been working on very carefully for 
several months. While the general 
bonus stimulates and increases busi- 
ness, I believe our men have now ar- 
rived at the point where I have been 
working to get them—where an in- 
dividual bonus will be more attractive 
and will get even better results.” 
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The Correct Word—How to Use It 
By Josephine Turck Baker 
Founder and Editor of Correct English Magazine 
ALPHABETIC LIST to one’s terms, or one’s requests, and Afraid. 

pln concede to the truth of a statement; Afraid in the sense of inclined to 

A and An. to a franchise. think has now the sanction of fairly 


The following are the rules for the 
use of a and an before a vowel, a con- 
sonant, and the 
aspirate h: a is 
used before a con- 
sonant sound; an, 


before a vowel 
sound; as, “a 
boy;” “an eye;” 
when a vowel has 
a eonsonant 
sound, as in the 
word eulogy, 4a, 
and not an is re- 
quired. (Note 


that ew is equiva- 
lent to yioo.) 
In the case of 


words beginning 

Mrs. Baker with h, an is al- 
ways required 

when /f is silent; 

as, “an heir;” when h is. aspirated, 
a is required, unless the accent is 


on the second syllable, when an is 
used; as, “a history;” “an historian.” 
Some speakers prefer to use @ even 
when the accent is on the second syl- 
lable; in consequence, both a and an 
are recorded as used before h; that is, 
when the accent is on the second syl- 
lable. 

Able. 


See Jble (Suffix). 

A. B. or B. A.; A. M. or M. A. 

A. B. and B. A. are interchangeably 
used of the title Bachelor of Arts; A. 
M. and M. A., of the title Master of 
Arts. 


A. M. and P. M.; a. m. and p. m. 
A. M., the abbreviation of ante 
meridian, and P. M., of post meridian, 


are written with either capital or 
small letters, although capitals are 
preferred by many. 

Above. 


The use of above as an adjective in 
such constructions as, “the above ad- 
dress,” is censured by some authori- 
ties; but it conforms to the business 
employment of the language. Careful 
speakers prefer such construction as, 
“The address given above;” or “The 
above mentioned address,’ for the 
reason that above can then be properly 
construed as an adverb. 

Abcve Any. 

The use of above any for more than 
any is incorrect. Instead of saying, 
“I prize this book above any other that 
I have,” say, “I prize this book more 
than any other that I have.” 
Absolutely. 

Absolutely is superfluous in such 
constructions as, “It is absolutely cor- 
rect.” This word, when used occasion- 
ally, adds emphasis to a statement; but 
its too frequent use should be avoided. 
Accede and Concede. 

Accede is specifically used in the 
sense of to yield; as, ‘‘to accede to on’e 
request;” Concede is used in the sense 
of to admit as true, to grant privi- 
leges; thus: in nice usage, we accede 


Accept and Accept Of. 

Of is always superfluous; thus: “We 
accept his hospitality” (not of his hos- 
pitality). 

Accord. 

As an intransitive verb, accord 
means to agree or suit; as, “My views 
accord with yours.” 

Nore—As a transitive verb, acccrd in one 
of its uses means to bestow; and, as it car- 
ries with it a sense of much condescension, 
it should not be used merely in the sense of 
to grant or to give. <A nice discrimination 
in the selection of these words re*tricts 
accord, in its transitive sense, to mean to 
bestow a great favor or to recognize a high 
degree of merit; grant, to confer a favor, or 
a privilege; and give, to put into another’s 
nossession, something for which there is or 
is not a compensation ; thus: ‘They accord- 
ed him high praise’ (honor. etc.) ; ‘‘They 
granted him many favors” (or privileges) ; 
“They gave him the money” (or the privi- 
lege). As privilege is also used in the sense 
of a special advantage, as well as that of a 
favor, it is often correctly used with the 
word give as well as with grant. 
Acoustics. 

Acoustics, although plural in form 
is recorded as singular in meaning, 

Nore—When applied to the properties of 
an enelosure, as related to sound waves, it 
would seem that the plural interpretation 
would be preferable; as, ‘‘The acoustics of 
the auditorium are excellent.’ This distinc- 
tion, however, is not recognized, although it 
should be, analogous forms like measles be- 
ing construed as singular or plural as de- 
termined by their use; thus: ‘Measles is 
a contagious disease ;” “Measles are contag- 
ious.” Likewise, acoustics, when used to 
designate a branch of physics, obviously 
should be construed as singular: as ‘4 cous- 
tics is a branch of physics treating of 
sound.” 

Adapted To, For, From. 

Adapted to is correct when the refer- 
ence is to the conformity of the person 
or thing to the situation in question; 
as, “He adapts himself to the circum- 
stances;” “The mind adapts itself to 
a difficult problem as the eye adapts 
itself to darkness.” 

Adapted for is correct when the ref- 
erence is to the suitability of the per- 
son or thing in question to something; 
as, “He is not adapted for that kind of 
work.” 

Adapted from is correct when the 
reference is to the changing of the 
form or character to accord with some- 
thing; as, “The play is adapted from 
the French.” 

Admit and Admit Of. 

Both admit and admit of are correct, 
but they have variant meanings. With- 
out of, admit means to afford an en- 
trance; with of, to afford a discus- 
sion; thus: “The tickets will admit 
you to the theatre;” “The question 
does not admit of argument.” 

Adverb or Adjective After Verbs of 
Inaction. 
See Bad and Badly. 
A Few and Few. 

A few means a small number; few, 

barely any. 
Affect and Effect. 
Affect means to influence; effect, to 


accomplish; as, “He was not affected 
by the news;” “He has effected a great 
change in his business.” 


good usage. 

Norr—A fraid is a word of wide range of 
meaning from a slight degree of fear which 
simply makes one apprehensive or cautious 
to that which makes one frightened or ter- 
rified. The school-boy may say, ‘I am afraid 
we shall be late.”’ The soldier may say, “I 
am not afraid to die.’—NStandard. 

After Having. 

After is superfluous in the sentence, 
“After having seen him, I returned 
home.” 


After, Afterward and Afterwards. 

After, afterward, and afterwards, 
meaning later in time, are interchange- 
able in meaning. We say with equal 
propriety: “He came three hours af- 
ter, or afterward or afterwards. 


Aggravating. 

Aggravating should not be used for 
irritating, as in the sentence, “His 
manners are very irritating.” Aggra- 
vating means to make more grave or 
heavy; to intensify; as, “His sickness 
was aggravated by the mental suffer- 
ing under which he labored. 


Ago and Since. 

Since is preferable to ago when re- 
ferring to events that are recent; ago 
is preferable to since when referring 
to events that are not recent; as, “a 
few days since,’ but “a year ago.” 
Agreeably With. 

The adverb agreeably, and not the 
adjective agreeable, is required in such 
constructions as, ‘“Agreeably with your 
request, we send,” etc., because it is 
the verb that is modified. 

Note, too, that the preposition with 
seems more closely to express the 
meaning than does to, agreeably with 
meaning conformably with. 

Ain’t. 

I ain’t and Ain’t IT are always in- 
correct, /’m not and Am I not being 
correct forms. As a contraction in 
place of isn’t, ain’t is a vulgarism. 

Nore—Aren’t J, as a contraction for Am 
I not, is rapidly creeping in favor even 
among good speakers, it meeting a need not 
unlike that of the use of are and were for 
the singular number as well as for the plural 
in You aren't or Aren’t you and You weren't 
and Weren’t you?. 


All and Any. 

All is required after a superlative; 
any followed by other, .is required 
after a comparative; thus: we say, 
“This is the jinest-of all Sinise 
finer than any other.” All is required 
in order that the thing compared may 
be included in its class; any followed 
by other is required in the compara- 
tive form in order that the thing com- 
pared may be excluded from its class. 
Such constructions, however, as, “This 
is finer than any that I have ever 
seen,” may be sanctioned on the 
ground that the clause ‘that I have 
ever seen” sufficiently excludes the 
thing under consideration from the 
class to which it belongs, the mean- 
ing being that which I now see is finer 
than any that I have previously seen. 
Rule-—When a comparative is  fol- 
lowed by than, the thing compared 
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must always be excluded from the 
class of things with which it is com- 
pared, by the use of other or some 
such word or words. 


Further correct 
“There, is no other place like New 
York” (not no place). ‘There is no 
other place so beautiful as this” (not 
no place). 

In some comparisons, else is re- 
quired instead of other; thus: “No 
one else is so kind as he;” “Nothing 
else is so desirable as this.” 
else ages like laziness.” 


When but is used, else must be 
omitted; thus: “It is no one but him;”’ 
“Tt is no one else than he.” 

All Of. 


Of is not required in such construc- 
tions as “all of our friends,” “all our 
friends” fully expressing the meaning. 


All Ready and Already. 

All ready Means quite prepared; as, 
“Tam all ready to go.” Already means 
by this or that time; previously to, or 
at some specified time, or the time 
present, thus early; even then, or 
even now; as, “He has already per- 
formed the task.” 

All Right and Alright. 

All right is correctly written only 
as two words. 

All-Round Man or An All-Around Man. 

“An all-round man” is the correct 
form. ? 


All These and All of Them. 

The best literary usage rejects of, 
preferring all these. In the expression 
“all of them,’ of cannot be omitted 
unless the construction is re-arranged, 
as, “I have them all,” instead of “I 
have all of them:” Of in this sense 
means from, Out of; and, as such ex- 
pressions as “all of them,” ‘both of 
them,” do not make sense, they have 
been censured by many critics. On 
the other hand, they are recorded as 
idiomatic, and for this reason they 
will have the sancition of those who 
have a preference for idiomatic forms. 
Allow and Permit. 

Allow means merely the absence of 
an attempt to hinder; permit denotes 
a formal or implied assent; to grant 
leave to by express consent or author- 
ization; as, “I do not allow my .chil- 


examples’ are: 


dren to eat candy;” “I shall not per- 
mit you to go.” 
Allude. 

Allude is incorrectly used in the 
sense of speak of, or mention. Allude 


means to refer delicately, indirectly, 
or incidentally, sometimes, as if in 
play; thus: we say, “He alluded to 
his visit, and implied that he would 
be pleased to call again.” Such ex- 
presisons as, “He alluded at great 
length to the injuries that he had re- 
ceived,” are incorrect. 

Almost. 

Careless speakers sometimes err in 
saying most for almost, as, for exam- 
ple, “I have read most all the books 
in the library,” for “almost all.” 


Alternative. 

Other is superfluous in such con- 
structions as, “There is no other alter- 
native.’ Again, alternative is used 
only of two things; in consequence, 
such expressions as, “There are three 
aiternatives,’ are incorrect. 

Although, Though and While. 

Although and though, meaning in 
spite of the fact that, are interchange- 
ably used; as, “I shall go although 
(or though) I am hardly able to do 
B0.: 
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TWO CHARLESTON PAPERS 
CONSOLIDATE WITH SALE 


The Charleston (S. C.) News and 
Courier has announced the sale of a 
controlling interest in the paper to a 
group of Charleston citizens closely 
allied with the Charleston Evening 
Post and that a working arrangement 
had been made with the management 
of the Evening Post whereby econo- 
mies of administration and improve- 
ments in service would be effected in 
the business department of the News 
and Courier. 


Purchasers of the News and Courier 
are: Julian Mitchell, Thomas R. War- 
ing, Benjamin A. Hagood and Robert 
S. Small. Mr. Waring, it is stated, 
more particularly represents the own- 
ership of the Evening Post, which had 
acquired a substantial interest in the 
News and Courier Company. Mr. 
Mitchell has been elected president of 
the News and Courier and Mr. Waring 
‘and Mr. Hagood have joined the board 
of directors. Robert S. Manigault, 
president of the Evening Post, has 
been elected secretary and treasurer 
of the News and Courier, and Hall T. 
McGee, business manager of the Post, 
has been appointed business manager 
of the News and Courier. 


Mr. Mitchell is a prominent lawyer 
of Charleston. He has long been a 
stockholder in, and for many years 
was a solicitor for, the News and Cou- 
rier. Mr. Hagood is also a prominent 
member of the Charleston bar. He 
is a member of the board of directors 
of the Post. Mr. Waring is editor and 
secretary and treasurer of the Post. 
Mr. Small is president of the South 
Carolina National Bank. 


The controlling interest acquired by 
this group was purchased from James 
E. Rockwell, who acquired it in July 
last from the estate of the late Ru- 
dolph Siegling. Mr. Rockwell took 
charge on July 27, as publisher. He 
came to Charleston from Duluth, 
where he published the News-Tribune. 
He has not announced his future 
plans. 

Robert Lathan, for 16 years editor 
of the News and Courier, continues 
in that capacity and also retains his 
stock interest. 

The John Budd Company, New York, 
which represented the Evening Post 
for a number of years, has taken over 
representation of the News and Cou- 
rier. 


Liberty Publishes Organ 


Irving Davis is editor of anew house 
organ published for Liberty employees, 
who were asked to submit suitable 
names for the publication. Captain 
Joseph M. Patterson, president of Lib- 
erty Weekly, Inc., says, in the recent 
first issue: 

“The employes’ magazine of the Chi- 
cago Tribune, The Trib, was started 
several years ago, not only to keep 
every one identified with the organiza- 
tion in touch with social news, such 
as engagements, marriages, and vaca- 
tions, but also to let them know about 
departmental activities. 

“The Trib was highly successful, 
and was followed by News Pix, the 
house organ of the New York Daily 
News. This was a success, too. Now 
Liberty co-workers will have a month- 
ly magazine to serve the same purpose 
that The Trib and News Pix now 
fulfil.” 
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An Ad Jingle 

By Walt Mason 
(Reprinted by permission of the 


George Matthew Adams Service.) 


“T read an ad in the Weekly Drum, 
describing the merits of Beeswax Gum, 
which cleans the teeth, disinfects the 
breath and lessens the chances of sud- 
den death, which puts new life in the 
lagging step and gives one’s liver its 
youthful pep, relieves the mind of its 
weight of care, abates the nuisance of 
falling hair. The words were few in 
this trenchant ad, no windy sentences 
made me sad. Sincerity was its poig- 
nant note; I felt at once, in my mouth 
and throat a keen desire for a pound 
or so of this Beeswax Gum, which was 
good to know. ’Twas a busy day, I had 
much to do, and I tried to think of the 
work in view; but I yearned and 
yearned for the Beeswax brand, until 
the pressure I couldn’t stand, so I 
left my work to a faithful chum, and 
went and purchased some chewing 
gum. This is the trick that an ad will 
do, if it has the flavor of being true, 
if it seems the work of a man sincere, 
who would not lie for a keg of beer. 
I read some ads that are works of art, 
compiled by men who are doubly 
smart; they have command of en- 
chanting words, they have a style that 
would charm the birds, their line of 
argument’s good as gold, but all their 
eloquence leaves me cold. They don’t 
seem able to make me feel that truth 
abides in their soaring spiel. They 
write of bargains in Belgian hares, 
but I’m not driven to go down stairs 
and buy a hare while they’re selling 
cheap—the advertiser his wares may 
keep. The perfect ad is the one that’s 
tense with strong conviction and com- 
mon sense, that makes you feel you 
must go and buy a moustache cup 
or a pumpkin pie, a cockatoo or a 
chicken roost, or whatever it is the 
ad may boost.” 

(Copyright by Walt Meson.) 


Delinquent Subscriptions 
(From N. HE. A. Bulle’in) 


Henry F. Lake, Jr., editor of the 
Gunnison (Colo.) News-Champion, 
writes Edwin A. Bemis, secretary, Colo- 
rado Editorial Association: 

Dear Bemis: 


Noting suggestions from Gorrell of 
the Arvada Enterprise, which is a 
good one, am enclosing my own form 
for delinquent subscribers. When they 
get three months old, and occasionally 
one does, we attach this little sticker 
to the bottom of the last statement 
sent and remove their names. As a 
rule 50 per cent come through with the 
subscription. I find this more con- 
venient than a circular letter form. 

Yours fraternally, 
HENRY F. LAKE. 

The form attached reads: 

Dear Friend and Valued Subscriber: 

The News-Champion greatly appre- 
ciates your patronage, but we do not 
want to send the paper unless you 
really wish it to come. It is a rule of 
the office not to send more than three 
months after subscription expires, un- 
less by request. Will you not renew 
at once, or write us definitely whether 
you wish the pap-r continued? I am 
sure you believe we are giving you a 
good newspaper, well worth the $2.00 
a year. It will please us very much 
to have you remain as a subscriber to 
the News-Champion. 
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Wherein it is Pointed out that the Printer Can be His Own 
Art Department, if His Vision and His Imagination 
are Hitched up to Make a Spanking Team 


Printing, in this generation, is in- 
separable from pictures. Man has 
hever gotten very far away from the 
sign language and the Egyptian idea 
of making himself understood by 
means of crude or elaborate marks. 
Scientists tell us that it has been com- 
paratively easy to trace the history of 
a dead age, when that age depended 
very largely upon picture language. 
It was when language alone came 
down through the years that there was 
a deal of head-scratching. 


It is interesting to note that there 
has always existed a rather feverish 
impulse to create type faces which are, 
in a sense, pictorial. Less than two 
years ago, a wholly new letter was cut 
in metal and became instantly and 
universally popular. It was more than 
type, however. It visualized rugged- 
ness, character, stability. It squared 
off and made its presence felt. Not 
even the most resourceful artist could 
have painted a better picture of that 
hair-on-the-chest atmosphere which ad- 
vertisers are so often anxious to pre- 
sent. Where the printing job is an 
all-type job, you will discover that the 
type itself takes the place of the artist. 
It actually pictures some one thought, 
idea, impression, or state of mind. 


There is a certain southern printer 
(Georgia) who has mopped up more 
business than 100 active competitors, 
largely because he is himself some- 
what of. an artist. He draws just well 
enough to realize that pictures are an 
invaluable asset. His dummies are 
famous. He interprets every prospect 
in terms of what can be illustrated, of 
striking character, in his particular 
proposition. Eleven concerns were bid- 


(1) Those first crude serawls on a tele- 
phone pad. Anybody might have made 
them—anybody COULD make them. 


*Reprinted by special permission of 
the Paper Book. 


By W. Livingston Larned 


ding for a certain important catalog. 
It was a job that ran into handsome 
money, but the deciding factor was a 
man who had a sentimental streak. 
And this printer knew about it. At 
the time the decision was to be made 
and the contract awarded, there was 
no available artist. The printer made 
the dummy of the cover and this cover 
picture won him the order. He super- 
imposed one photograph over another. 
From a book in his files, reproducing 
famous pieces of foreign sculpture, he 
took the figure of a graceful marble 
allegory; a female form, artfully 
poised. And this was fitted upon a 
rugged view of the marble quarries. 
It was as if the spirit of beauty and 
perpetual adoration were arising from 
that great place of immaculate marble. 
And the sentimental Big Chief pounced 
on it as a pelican does on a fish. That 
was “his meat.” 


(2) But when wisely distributed on a 
booklet page, with type neatly blocked, 
they took on a professional appearance. 


It was not necessary for a printer 
to have at his command the best of 
the best studios in order to create suc- 
cessful pictoral material. How impor- 
tant this is to know. The point is em- 
phasized because many printers feel 
they are sadly handicapped through 
their inability to support a staff of 
artists, or, at least, to be so advan- 
tageously located, that talent blossoms 
just around the corner. There is al- 
ways, somewhere within or near every 
printing shop, the “makings” of pic- 
tures. 


We are reproducing a number of 
whimsical little pictures in this issue 
which are more important than they 
may seem. A certain printer of our 
acquaintance in a small town in Penn- 
sylvania had a habit of making crude 
pictures on his pad when he talked 
over the telephone. They were not 


art, but as  hieroglyphics go, they 
proved, at least, that he had a streak 
of humor beneath fhe ink. Children 


“Im on my way 
to see You— 


(3) .This led, naturally enough, to a 
unique and whimsical little design for a 
salesman’s advance card. Really had more 
interest than a painstakingly drawn pro- 
fessional job. 


have such conceptions, and this was 
obviously a return to early youth on 
his part. 

His associates had a great deal of 
fun with him because of his mental 
gymnastics and their penciled visual- 
ization. But for all this unborn art 
in his soul, “Mike” as a printer was 
“picture-blind.” He put out well nigh 
worthless advertising literature for 
himself and he always lost an order 
if it happened to involve art embel- 
lishment. He could think in terms of 
type only. 

One of his solicitors was a chap who 
had spent two years in a New York 
advertising agency, and had returned 
to his home town because of illness 
and the apple pies his mother baked. 
And the solicitor, after joining up 
with his present associates, admitted 
one heavy handicap: there were no 
artists in town to speak of, and no 
sympathy with pictures in the shop. 
“We are a printing establishment, not 
an art studio,” he was repeatedly told. 

One day this solicitor was catapulted 
out of his dilemma by a brilliant idea, 
as he held a page of those amazing 
crudities from the telephone pad of 
his Chief. “Mike” loved his garden 
and the sketches for that day had in- 
troduced garden implements. And 
there on Felton Hill, two miles from 
the village, was located one of the 
largest industries devoted to garden 
tools in the United States. The so- 
licitor had repeatedly solicited print- 
ing and had been as consistently 
turned down. “Bring us a novelty,” 
the advertising manager had said, 
“and we'll see about it: just as leave 
patronize home industry.” 

Methodically, the quaint sketches 
were cut apart and mounted neatly on 
card-board and into dummies. The 
solicitor happened to know that the 
company was hungry for direct-by-mail 
material of an inexpensive character 
and leaflets for the hardware store 
trade. 
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Our illustration shows what a dash 
of ingenuity will do. The solicitor 
“illustrated” a small booklet, he gave 
whimsical humor to its cover; he sup- 
plied the theme for a series of mail- 
ing cards and he originated an ad- 
vance card for salesmen. There was 
uniformity to the idea and it was sur- 
prisingly successful because it was 
DIFFERENT. And, all the _ while, 
those little figures were using spades, 
and rakes and the various tools fea- 
tured by the manufacturer. 


It was the first important order 
“Mike” had ever been able to land 
from this local factory. And the power 
of an illustrative novelty had put it 
across. Here is the point: it is not 
necessary for thousand-dollar canvases 
to be provided by the printer, in the 
combat for business. The basic idea 
is the thing, coupled with a little 
shrewd human psychology and re- 
sourcefulness. 


Somewhat bored by extravagances 
of art, this odd scheme just happened 
to appeal to a jaded advertising man- 
ager who knew, in advance, that the 
grotesque figures would “make a hit” 
for a subject of that character. 


All the while, you see, this small- 
town printer had, on his telephone 
pad, the “makings” of business. 
and didn’t realize it. 


Any local newspaper cartoonist is a 
gold mine, if properly guided. This 
generation rather approves of humor, 
in advertising. 


On the other hand, the higher types 
of art are not necessarily beyond the 
reach of the printer who is off the 
main arteries of commercial art. In 
a certain western town—not a large 
one, incidentally—there was a little 
lady who specialized in paintings of 
babies. She had two of her own, liv- 
ing models every hour of the day. She 
won fame through all that section as 
a delineator of the infant world, and 
many were the portraits she painted. 
But she was con- 
tent to remain in 
her “home town.” 
Not even offers 
from magazines 
in the large cities 
could wean her 
away from Pleas- 
antville. 

The printer of 
this community 
was progressive 
in every way save 
one: he was pic- 
ture-blind. But 
the young woman 
who attended to 
the clerical work 
suffered no such 
handicap. And 
she was ambi- 
tious to become a 
salesman for the 
concern. 

There came to 
her ears the fact 
that one of the 
largest condensed 
milk institutions 
would shortly is- 
sue a handsome 
booklet for moth- 
ers, featuring the care of infants. 
Without ‘saying anything to her boss, 
this young lady secured a drawing in 
colors of a charming little baby—from 
the local mother artist—together with 


Time to Plant 
arden 


that 


(5) And, finally, a 
mailing card, with 
humorous text and an 
illustration to match, 
as Mother and Dad 
start out for the 
Spring garden. There 
was a series of six of 
these, in two flat col- 
ors, on tinted stock. 


of 

L Satisfaction 

(4) The cover of the little booklet. 
Halftone insert of a lead-product, and humor 


to make balanced ration. These booklets 
were for general distribution. 


seven pencil sketches, dashed with 
crayon, of babies in every quaint and 
conceivable pose. A dummy was made 
up, and the letter accompanying it 
went on to state that if this company 
was privileged to print the book, the 
advertiser could have the exclusive 
services of the talented delineator of 
childhood. (Very few artists have 
managed to catch the elusive art 
phases of babyhood, by the way.) 

And back came the order, “O. K.” 

Now such instances as these are 
presented merely to indicate that a 
printer need not be dependent upon 
a local art establishment. There need 
not be a Louvre at his elbow. Take 
advantage of what does exist. Use the 
bean. Encourage it to sprout ideas 
and not go stale in the crock. 


It’s All in the State of Mind 
If you think you are beaten, you are; 
If you think you dare not, you.don’t; 
If you think you'd like to win but you 
can’t, 
It’s always a “cinch” you won’t; 
If you think you’ll lose, you’ve lost; 
For out in the world you'll find 
Success begins with a fellow’s will— 
It’s all in the state of mind. 


Full many a race is lost 
Ere even a race is run; 
And many a coward fails 
Ere even his work’s begun. 
Think big, and your deeds will grow; 
Think small and you’ll fall behind; 
Think that you can, and you will; 
It’s all in the state of mind. 
If you think you’re outclassed, you 
are; 
You’ve got to think high to rise; 
You’ve got to be sure of yourself before 
You ever can win a prize. 
Life’s battle does not always go 
To the stronger or faster man; 
But, sooner or later, the man who wins 
Is the fellow who thinks he can. 
—Author Unknown. 


Creating a Market 
A good deal of the success of the 
American business man is due to his 
ability to create a market where a 
market did not exist before. He goes 
on the theory that if you make a man 
want something bad enough he will 
buy it, whether it costs much or 
little. If through advertising a pros- 
pect can be made to feel the lack of 
something which would add to his 
personal comfort and happiness, the 
door is open for a new kind of busi- 
ness enterprise.—The Kablegram. 
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JERSEY CITY EDITOR 
APPOINTED TO COURT 


Joseph A. Dear, editor and one of 
the publishers of the Jersey Journal, 
Jersey City, has been appointed lay 
member of the Court of Errors and 
Appeals of New Jersey. The appoint- 
ment, made by Governor Moore, was 
promptly confirmed by the New Jer- 
sey State Senate. 

Judge Dear was born in Jersey City 


_ November 28, 1871, and was graduated 


from Princeton University in 1893. 
He joined the staff of the Jersey Jour- 
nal as a reporter that same year, later 
serving successively as telegraph edi- 
tor, assistant city editor, city editor, 
managing editor and _ editor-in-chief. 
He and his brother, Walter M. Dear, 
are the sole owners of the Jersey 
Journal. 

In addition to being director of the 
Union Trust and Hudson County Na- 
tional Bank, Judge Dear is a trustee 
and treasurer of the Jersey City free 
public library and is officially con- 
nected with several Jersey City char- 
ities. (See photo on cover page.) 


Disapproves of Contests 
Publishers write us frequently, as 
did another last week, for our advice 
regarding the contest plan of secur- 
ing subscriptions. We do not believe 
any contest nets the publisher more 
than 25 cents on the dollar for the 
subscriptions he gets and many not 
that much. If you are going to sell 
out afterwards, it might not be so bad 
to have a contest but even then, it is 
not fair. Contests make you no money, 
do not build up a permanent list, cut 
off a lot of your revenue for five 
years following and cheapen the busi- 
ness or profession. If you Set out the 
right kind of a paper, you need no 

contest.—The Jayhawker Press. 


Good Will or Gold 


Good will—have they become hack- 
neyed—these two ancient words? Still 
they stand for that which has in it 
the breaking down of many a barrier 
between men and nations, the triumph 
of the spirit which disarms prejudice, 
intolerance, and hostility, and which 
stays the hand that would unsheath 
the sword. 


How far are we as a nation freight- 
ing our ships that cross the seas with 
this imponderable but precious cargo, 
how far speaking to other lands 
through our press the words that win 
their friendship, how far through those 
who represent us in affairs of state 
saying to the world that America 
stands before mankind with higher 
ideals than those of self aggrandize- 
ment and material advancement?—Our 
Dumb Animals Magazine. 


Longan Promoted on Star 


George B. Longan has been made 
managing editor of the Kansas City 
Star succeeding the late Ralph Stout. 
Mr. Longan, who was news editor and 
assistant managing editor, has been 
acting as managing editor for the past 
two years. He became a reporter of 
the Kansas City Times 28 years ago. 
After two years, he went to the Star, 
where he has since held the positions 
of telegraph editor, city editor, news 
editor and assistant managing editor. 
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EMOTIONAL RESPONSE IS 
[IMPORTANT TO ALL GOOD 
JOURNALISTIC WRITING 


(The following article on ‘Personal 
Expression in Journalism” by Ralph 
D. Casey, associate professor journal- 
ism, University of Oregon, is reprinted 
by permission of the Quill of Sigma 
Delta Chi.) * 

Since the days when James Gordon 
Bennett “discovered” news a tradition 
has existed in American journalism 
that a sharpe cleavage must exist be- 
tween the recital of an incident and 
any comment thereon. Interpretation 
shall have no place in the news col- 
umns; that is reservel for the editorial 
page. The news must stand stark and 
unadorned with all its crude angular- 
ities revealed. There exists in many 
editorial rooms still another’ taboo. 
Any attempt at a literary flourish to 
cover up the nudity of the account, 
to give it grace and witchery, is 
promptly deleted by a vicious blue pen- 
cil in the hand of a conservative city 
editor or that of a worn and cynical 
copy-reader. 

I recall in my first year on a metro- 
politan newspaper an experience, one 
nmong many, that inured me to the 
newspaper tradition. I reported for 
work one Sunday afternoon to find 
the city editor brooding over his as- 
signment book. It was summer and 
things weren’t happening. Moreover, 
this particular Sunday was a boiling 
day, driving everybody to the ball 
game or the beach. 

“Suppose you go out to the munici- 
pal bathing pavilion,’ the city editor 
directed. “This weather ought = to 
draw a whale of a crowd.” 

The city editor was justified in his 
prediction. The manager of the beach 
proudly declared that a record had 
been established in the number who 
made use of the bathing facilities. I 
was reminded of a_ description of 
Coney Island, where the bathers are 
said to gather on the-water’s edge, 
like a queue in front of a movie show, 
and wait for someone to give up his 
place in the water. Those who didn’t 
care to go swimming, crowded near 
the bandstand or sprawled out on the 
sand, munched sandwiches and drank 
pop. A typical middle class crowd 
driven to the beach by some inner 
urge impelling them away from town 
to sunlight and water. 

I knew what the city editor wanted 
—a conventional story with the “news 
in the first paragraph”: 


*Years of reportorial and copy desk 
experience have qualified Ralph D. 
Casey, now associate professor of jour- 
nalism at the University of Oregon, 
to look searchingly into the technique 
of news story writing. As a member 
of the city staffs of the Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer and the New York Her- 
ald, he covered every run that a metro- 
politan daily maintains. He has taught 
journalism at both the Universities of 
Montana and Washington, has served 
as editor of the University of Wash- 
ington Alumnus, as associate editor 
of the Pacific Review, and with Glenn 
C. Quiett, is co-author of “Principles 
of Publicity.” Last summer Mr. Casey 
did special work on the staff of the 
American Boy Magazine, at Detroit, 


A record number of persons vis- 
ited the municipal bathing beach 
yesterday, 20,015 calling for bath- 
ing suits at the pavilion. In ad- 
dition 30,000 came to hear Meier’s 
band or to picnic in the park ad- 
joining the pavilion. 

But I thought I’d try out the city 
editor with a different lead. On the 
way to the office I remembered a quo- 
tation from Stevenson and headed my 
story with the following, which I 
marked for an indented italic display: 

To wash in one of God’s rivers 
in the open air seems to me a sort 
of cheerful solemnity or gsemi- 
pagan act of worship. To dabble 
among dishes in a bedroom may 
perhaps make clean the body; but 
the imagination takes no share in 
such a cleansing. 

The story with this orthodox pre- 
lude got by the city editor, although I 
must confess he seemed to view it 
somewhat askance. The news “lead,” 
however, was perfectly orthodox, set- 
ting forth the number of bathers, the 
number of those attending the concert, 
and so on. It was only in the body of 
the story that I made an attempt to 
fit the mood to Stevenson’s exordium. 

After it passed the city editor, it 
escaped the vigil of the copy-desk, and 
finally emerged in proof. But later 
that evening I noticed the night editor, 
who had a thorough command of ver- 
bal pyrotechnics, gazing with stupe- 
faction at a proof. Then the volcano 
erupted. 

“What the blinkety, blink heck does 
anyone mean writing poetry for this 
paper?” he exclaimed. (While Stev- 
enson’s little bit was prose, not poetry, 
it nevertheless had a literary ring in 
the car of my chief.) The explosion, 
I think, not only relieved the feelings 
of the night editor, but served no 
doubt as a warning to the copy-desk 
and the “cubs” within earshot. 

“This is a newspaper, not a violet- 
scented magazine,’ the night editor 
concluded. 

And Stevenson was edited out with 
two vigorous strokes of a blue pencil. 

I think the assumption that the 
news story must have a sort of color- 
Jess detachment is not altogether sat- 
isfactory to the readers.of the news- 
papers. Why are the sporting pages 
So popular? Many readers are drawn 
to them, even though they may have 
little technical knowledge of football, 
baseball, tennis, or golf. The skill of 
the sports writers catches the interest 
of the reader. Heywood Broun won 
his spurs as a sports writer. Grant- 
land Rice, Damon Runyon, W. O. Mc- 
Geehan, and others have liberty to 
violate the cramped rules that obtain 
in the news rooms of many of our 
metropolitan papers, and their work 
has life, personality, and color. 

Why does the “busy reader” con- 
sume precious time poring over the 
“colyums” of Franklin P. Adams, H. 
I. Phillips, Ted Robinson, Stoddard 
King and Proctor “Ted” Cook? An- 
Swer: The average man wants some- 
thing else in his newspaper besides 
mere record, a skeleton without flesh. 

The desk man trained in the old 
school will point to the feature story 
as the radium in the paper. The fea- 
ture story, he submits, gives the writer 
his chance. It livens up the sheet. 
And he may add that the public has 
certain psychological likes: readers 
are interested in stories of children, 
in animals, of battles against the ele- 


ments (the Floyd Collins story), of 
celebrated criminals, of the people of 
the stage, of famous character and his- 
toric places. And the news editor ac- 
cepts feature stories with this limited 
number of protagonists and themes. 
(Perhaps I have not included them 
all.) But even the feature story is 
watched carefully for any violation of 
the conservative editor’s rule. It must 
not interpret. 

The traditional method of selecting 
and presenting the news which is in 
force in seventy-five per cent of Amer- 
ican newspapers reduces writing to a 
trade. Their creative life battened 
down by iron-clad rules, reporters 
soon tire of the enforced grind of re- 
porting news in the same old way, 
without color and without the vital 
touch of an individual personality. 
At first the young reporter will live 
on the excitement of the “game.” An 
enthusiastic youngster on the police 
run will go for long hours without 
rest and scarcely feel the need of food 
and_sleep while on the trail of a mur- 
der mystery. But after a time mur- 
ders, suicides, trials, burglaries, em- 
bezzlements, bootleg dramas, begin to 
pall on the reporter, especially when 
presented each time in the time-worn 
manner. If you really want to meet a 
thoroughly bored and cynical bunch 
visit the reporters’ room at a courts 
building in sdme great city. 

The arbitrary division of the re- 
porter’s duties from those of the edi- 
torial writer is another obstacle to the 
full development of the news-getter. 
I do not propose to have the city hall 
reporter write editorial comment into 
his account of a council meeting, but 
I suggest that he be called upon to 
try his hand at an editorial on timely 
and interesting matters of municipal 
concern, granted, of course, that the 
newspaper is willing to employ a city 
hall man with some education and 
some skill as a writer. 

I suspect the average editorial 
writer rarely gets down to the city 
hall, or the court house, or the federal 
building. He obtains few first-hand 
impressions, basing his editorial dicta 
on the impersonal news stories in his 
own paper or the competing journal. 
And news stories. unfortunately, like 
an orange sucked dry, often contain 
little nourishment for an interpreter. 
They are brief. The ‘“behind-the- 
scenes” story usually is not in them. 
The editorial writer has not sufficient 
background from which to draw a 
well-rounded conclusion. 

I knew a city hall reporter who used 
to voice his annoyance when he read 
editorials interpreting the actions of 
mayor or city council that seemed to 
him to be based on an_ erroneous 
knowledge of the facts in the ease. 
Frequently, the editorial writer re- 
vealed an innocence of municipal gov- 
ernment that was appalling. The re- 
porter prided himself that the stories 
he wrote contained a fairly accurate 
account of news events timely enough 
to gain newspaper space, but like the 
tip of the iceberg, the interesting event 
was only one-fourth of the total. The 
event itself was only significant of a 
general symptom. 

There are plenty of signs to indicate 
that it is not possible to edit a news- 
paper successfully along traditional 
and orthodox lines. The great impor- 
tance assigned to news resulted, in the 
last half century, in the decay of the 
editorial page. But it was impossible 
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to keep really creative work out of the 
press. The columnists burst through 
the bonds, and on the most progressive 
papers they conduct a lively comment 
on current men and affairs, yielding 
the chafts of ridicule and satire. Don 
Marquis created characters in his col- 
umn that have endeared themselves 
to thousands. Archy the Cockroach, 
Captain Fitzhurse, the Old Soak, Her- 
mione the Maker of Platitudes, and 
Fothergili Finch the Minor Poet, are 
delicious satires that tickled the fancy 
of high-brow and low-brow alike. 

Mark Sullivan, David Lawrence, and 
other commentators have marked out 
a highway that will show the way for 
other reporters. 

Great journalism is individualistic 
effort. An ex parte impersonality may 
be desirable in the hack work of jour- 
nalism, but there can be no vitality 
in a press that is so institutionalized 
that it prevents the personality of the 
writer to emerge and express itself. 

The New York papers are adding 


color and the personal touch to their © 


pages. Signed articles present a point 
of view. There is more and more 
stress placed on the presentation of 
something more than a bare recital of 
facts. Perhaps we are taking a hit 
from the European press, which has 
always been closer to literary writing 
than the newspaper of America. At 
any rate, it is time for schools of jour- 
nalism to lay stress on the strict and 
orthodox rules of writing and to in- 
itiate students into the freedom of 
pe’sonal expression. The person who 
expresses his emotion with rezard to 
an event is often nearer the truth 
than the writer who presents things 
baldly and rigidly. The emotional re- 
sponse should be an important part 
of journalistic writing. The cold and 
guarded intellectual perception in re- 
ality falls short of the truth despite 
all that newspapermen and schools of 
journalism may tell us about the ac- 


as presentation of the events of 
ife. 


Wanted: A Genius Ad Writer 

(Taken from the remarks of Louis 
Wiley, business manager of the New 
York Times, at the annual banquet of 
the United Restaurant Owners’ Asso- 
ciation, in New York, recently.) 

Some day a great genius of res- 
taurant advertising is going to arise. 
He will talk about food in the adver- 
tising, and not about the orchestra 
and the act which goes on at 12 P.M. 
What he writes will take the place of 
the cocktail and the hors d’oeuvres as 
appetizers. I think that he will tell 
the news about his restaurant’s bill of 
fare and specials for the day, and his 
announcements will be more interest- 
ing than the news. I leave it to you 
whether the average man is more 
likely to be interested in news of his 
first strawberry shortcake of the 
season or in the protocol which may 
be adopted by the Baltic nations. 

As it is now the only news that the 
patron gets is from the waiter. He 
asks “What’s good today?” and then 
generally shows his estimate of the 
news in the answer by taking some- 
thing else. He figures that it is some- 
thing the host is long overstocked on 
and wants to be rid of. 


Down town night extension courses 
are being offered by the School of 
Journalism of the University of Wash- 
ington. 


CILLEY BECOMES M. E. 
PHILADELPHIA RECORD 


George H. Cilley has realized his 
ambition to become managing editor 
of the Philadelphia Record. When he 
walked past the open door of the man- 
aging editor whom he saw sitting at 
his desk, as he entered the editorial 


rooms for his first newspaper job as 


assistant telegraph editor of the Rec- 


GORDON H. CILLEY 
Managing Editor 
Philadelphia Record 


ord, shortly after the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War, he told himself that he was 
going to have that job, some day. 

Previous to going to Philadelphia, 
Mr. Cilley had written a series of 
special articles on _ soldier life for 
Harper’s Weekly and New York news- 
papers while with the American Army 
in Cuba and he had been a compositor, 
linotype operator and telegrapher on 
the Charlotte (N. C.) Observer. 


During the ten years that Cilley re- 
mained with the Philadelphia Record, 
he handled front-page re-write and 
and wrote feature articles. After his 
work had attracted the attention of 
John Wanamaker, the latter made him 
advertising manager of the Wana- 
maker store. Cilley had held this po- 
sition 16 years when he resigned, a 
year ago, to organize the advertising 
agency of Cilley & Sims. Rodman 
Wanamaker induced him to return to 
the Record and accept the managing 
editorship. 


Rowe Stewart, who succeeded John 
P. Dwyer as president of the Record 
Company, stepped up to this position 
from general manager, before which 
he had been advertising manager. Mr. 
Dwyer resigned as president of the 
company because of ill health. His 
son, Stanley Dwyer, is a reporter on 
the Record. 


The success of the tabloid sheet in 
the largest cities and the d>mand for 
“art” are indicative of the desire to 
learn of current happenings in the 
briefest possible time and the long 
editorial which contains no more life 
than encyclopedia article is likely to 
be abandoned for the cartoon and the 
comic page.—Frank E. Raschig, in the 
Quill. 
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Modest Mr. Ochs 


(Reprinted from Philadelphia News 
Bureau. ) 

When recently the New York Times 
celebrated its seventy-fifth anniversary 
several letters of congratulation from 
publishers and editors were presented 
in the Times. 

It is just learned that Mr. Ochs did 
not permit the publication of any let- 
ters containing complimentary re- 
marks about himself. It is therefore 
a pleasure to present the following 
unpublished letter: 

To the New York Times: Please 
permit me, on the occasion of your 
seventy-fifth anniversary, to express 
my appreciation of the conduct of the 
Times under Adolph 8S. Ochs, who has 
exemplified and emphasized so mag- 
nificently the highest principles for 
journalistic conduct. 

An illustration of the sturdy integ- 
rity of journalist Ochs, which I think 
has never been made public, may be 
found in his conduct towards his 
newspaper rivals when the New York 
Tribune absorbed the New York 
Herald. 

Most business men would have de- 
creed, “Here is an opportunity for our 
expansion.” 

Did Mr. Ochs say to his associates, 
“Here is an opportunity for our cir- 
culation?” 

Quite the contrary. According to 
Mr. Munsey’s narration to me, Mr. 
Ochs gave orders that on the morning 
of the merger no more copies of the 
New York Times should be issued to 
dealers than they had customarily 
received. 

Mr. Ochs recognized property in cir- 
culation; that the Tribune had bought 
circulation and was entitled to its 
delivery. He decreed that during its 
delivery, the enterprise in business 
rivalry should be suspended that the 
Tribune people might receive all thcy 
had purchased. 

I have never seen anything in jour- 
nalism, either side of the water, that 
so clearly showed forth high character 
in newspaper publication. 

I think it matches, in the publica- 
tion field, the record of editor Delane 
of the London Times when he said to 
the Prime Minister of England, “Take 
back your exclusive announcement of 
your resignation sent to us if it car- 
ries with it any obligation to in any 
way change our position with respect 
to your government policies. You may 
not only take it back, but give the 
announcement to every oher paper 
and omit the Times. In ei_her case the 
position * of the Times will not be 
influenced.” 

Very sincerely yours, 
C. W. Barron. 


A Legal Newspaper in California 

The actual mechanical work of 
printing a newspaper must be done 
in the office of publication if that pa- 
per is to qualify as a legal newspaper 
in California, according to a recent 
decision of the state supreme court. 
In that state there are many newspa- 
pers that do not maintain mechanical 
departments but “farm out” their 
work. Under the decision of the court 
these can not qualify as legal papers. 
The particular case before the court 
was in connection with one of the 
chain of “Kellogg” newspapers, printed 
in Pasadena and circulated in Mon- 
rovia as the “Monrovia Post.” 
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SAYS ALL OF DEFICIT 
DOES NOT BELONG TO 
THE U. S. POST OFFICE 


(From Free Trader-Journal and Fair 
Dealer, Otawa, Illinois.) 

Some few years ago, when the gov- 
ernment made as an excuse for one of 
the numerous increases in postal rates, 
especially on second class matter (reg- 
ular publications—newspapers and 
magazines), that the post office de- 
partment was being run at a loss, 
citing the large annual deficits of that 
department, a tentative corporation 
was formed with millions of dollars 
behind it which offered to take the 
department out of the hands of the 
government, with a guaranty of better 
service, to pay a big sum for the privi- 
lege, and with an additional guaranty 
of a reduction in postal rates within 
a few years. Although no one sup- 
posed for an instant that the proposi- 
tion would be considered,vthe men 
behind the proposition were ready and 
willing to give any sort of a bond that 
they would go through with it, satis- 
fied that they could make big money 
out of it by managing it as any other 
big business should be managed. Be- 
yond causing some talk, the proposi- 
tion had little effect except to call at- 
tention to some of the glaring faults 
of the service as conducted with an 
alleged loss by the government, and 
possibly it may have had some effect 
on having appointed some of the vari- 
ous committees and sub-committees 
which have been investigating the de- 
partment and the postal rates ever 
since. 


The business of handling the mail 
of the United States is today one of 
the largest industries of the country, 
and yet is probably the least under- 
stood by those who control the receipts 
and expenditures. It is certainly little 
understood by the users of the mails. 
Because of the fact that the post. office 
department charges a fee’for the use 
of its services, and the postmaster gen- 
eral, at the end of each fiscal year, 
renders a financial report showing the 
net result of the operations by a com- 
parison of receipts and expenditures, 
a general feeling has been created that 
the post office is a commercial insti- 
tution and should be self-sustaining. 
This is emphasized by the action of 
President Coolidge in originally veto- 
ing the Postal Salary Increase Bill 
because the measure did not provide 
for the additional revenues from which 
the increased wages were to be paid. 
A close analysis of the services per- 
formed by the post office department 
will show that under the present 
methods of accounting it cannot be 
conducted on a commercial basis with 
the idea of making it self-sustaining 
without imposing unreasonable rates 
upon some classes of mail. It must 
first be understood that our postal 
service was not established for com- 
mercial reasons, but to provide a 
prompt and efficient means of com- 
munication between the people of the 
country. History shows that through 
this close connection between all of the 
people of this country, even in the re- 
mote sections, the various parts of the 
United States have been brought closer 
together, which enabled us to develop 


as no other nation has ever developed 
before. In fact, the service rendered 
by the post office department is one 
of benefit to the people and the nation 
as a whole. 


That the great annual deficit of the 
post office department is largely 
brought about by charging up to that 
department expenses which should be 
charged against the general develop- 
ment of the country as a whole rather 
than to this one department is easily 
shown by even a superficial analysis. 
For instance, an annual appropriation 
of over $105,000,000 is made for the 
rural free delivery service, when by 
no figuring possible can it be expected 
to produce a revenue of over $15,000,- 
000. The establishment of that service 
was one of the greatest things ever 
done for the farming community, and 
ance or curtailment. A _ deficit of 
$90,000,000 is annually charged up 
against the post office department, 
whereas the real value is to the farm- 
ing community and it is a great nation- 
al economic necessity in aiding to keep 
the farmer better satisfied to remain 
on the farm and raise food for the rest 
of the country. On the same basis 
the Star routes of the country call 
for an appropriation of over $13,000,- 
000, with an annual deficit of $10,000,- 
000. Without them portions of our 
territory for all purposes would be 
almost absolutely isolated and discon- 
nected from the rest of the country. 
Yet if the existence of Star routes de- 
pended upon their being self-support- 
ing they would practically all have 
to be discontinued. The “franking 
privilege” and “free penalty” mail of 
the government cause an annual deficit 
charge against the post office depart- 
ment of over $15,000,000; special rates 
to preferred religious, fraternal and 
scientific pubileations cost another 
$11,000,000 and now the development 
of the air mail, from which little rev- 
enue is expected, is adding a $2,000,000 
deficit, but which is worth all it costs 
in the development of air craft and air 
transportation. And these are but a 
few of the losing items (in dollars and 
cents) which are charged up against 
the post office department and which 
produce the alleged deficit. 


One of the most fruitful sources 
for making up a portion of this deficit 
has been to advance the rates on every 
occasion on second class matter—reg- 
ular newspapers and publications. The 
present rates are an increase of over 
500 per cent over pre-war rates, and it 
is the only class of mail upon which 
reductions have not been made since 
the emergency war revenue act went 
into effect. The large increase has 
resulted in many publishers’ finding 
it necessary to secure other means 
of transportation, taking that much 
business from the department, which 
with reasonable rates restored would 
bring that business back to the gov- 
ernment with a substantial net profit. 


Publishers are not asking for a re- 
turn to the old flat rate of one cent 
per pound, but as the present rates 
are an increase of from 50 per cent 
to over 500 per cent, they do feel jus- 
tified in asking for what amounts to 
a 50 per cent reduction in the in- 
creases established by the emergency 
war revenue act, especially as with a 
proper system of accounting, charging 
these and other deficits where they be- 
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long, the apparent deficit of approxi- 
mately $40,000,000 a year would be 
turned into a profit of about $100,000,- 
000 a year. 


Farm Names In Ads 


Names aid in distinguishing farms 
just as surely as they serve in recog- 
nizing individuals, declare advertising 
specialists at the Wisconsin college of 
agriculture. ; 


The selection of an appropriate name 
is one of the steps in business farm- 
ing. The named farm is set aside, 
distinctive, from the unnamed farms 
in the community, and its name may 
help to establish a reputation for qual- 
ity products. 


The farm name, according to the 
advertisers, should be short, and dis- 
tinctive so that it may be easily read 
and remembered. Two or three word 
names are better than longer names. 
Used as the name for both the home 
and the business, it should be appro- 
priate for each, carrying an appeal for 
all who may see it whether they are 
business men, visitors in the home, or 
tourists. Heart’s Delight is not appro- 
priate as the business name of the 
farm nor is R. B. Johnson’s Utility 
Stock farm desirable as the name of 
a home. 


The name may be selected from an 
appropriate land mark or a distinctive 
feature of the farm, such as Twin 
Oaks or Lone Pine. Local historical 
events, Indian legends, and even the 
location may furnish suggestions for 
the name. Many farm owners have 
incorporated the principal products of 
their farm into the name, as Guern- 
weal farm which specializes in Guern- 
sey cattle and Wealthy apples. Others 
have used their own name either singly 
or with a suffix as Gordondale, ob- 
tained by adding “dale” to the owner’s 
name. 


An attractive letterhead featuring 
the farm name is considered an excel- 
lent means of advertising the farm 
and its products. It can be’ employed 
as a trademark for the products pro- 
duced on the farm, helping the farmer 
build up a reputation for quality prod- 
ucts. The breeder of purebred live- 
stock can use the farm name in nam- 
ing and registering his stock and he 
may obtain from his breed association 
the sole right to use that particular 
name. 

Roadside signs, advertising in the 
local and farm papers, and all printed 
matter may be improved by display- 
ing in a prominent position the name 
of the farm.—Sioux City Journal. 


Agents Become Correspondents 

S. T. MacDonald, circulation man- 
ager of the Hutchinson (Kans.) News 
and Herald, declares that he has en- 
larged sales of the paper by getting the 
agents, who sell his papers, to co- 
operate with the publication in send- 
ing in tips about news in their 
localities. Here is a portion of a 
letter he sent to a representative list 
of news dealers throughout the south- 
west: 


“Next time you have a robbery, a 
murder, an accident, a convention or 
an important event of any description 
in your city, simply telephone us COL- 
LECT and we will use the story at ~ 
once. Merely give us the facts and 
we will do the rest.” 
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RETURN PRIVILEGE IS 
DISFAVORED: CORRIGAN 
AT CIRCULATION MEET 


(Paper on “Should the Return Privi- 
leges Be Granted Railroad News Com- 
panies and Hotels?” read by Robert 
J. Corrigan, Circulation Manager, Los 
Angeles Examiner, at the fall meeting 
of the California Circulation Man- 
ager’s convention. ) 


For several years past newspapers 
generally have discontinued the prac- 
tice of taking back unsold copies. The 
former idea of establishing big press 
runs has given way to the more sane 
procedure of keeping the gross print 
as closely as possible to the net paid 
base, and as a result circulation man- 
agers have saved their publishers hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars. Many 
of us remember when it was entirely 
proper to load up the newsboys and 
newsstands to such an extent that 25 
per cent returns on these fluctuating 
items did not seem at all out of place. 


Then came the shortage of news 
print and its accompanying sky-high 
price, and immediately we began to 
conserve in every direction to cut 
down the waste. We analyzed our 
vroblem, reduced free copies to a min- 


imum, cut down over-runs, reduced 
margins, used tear-sheets instead of 
whole papers for advertisers, and 


either entirely cut off the return privi- 
lege or only applied it, in a limited 
way, where we thought it absolutely 
necessary, usually when copies were 
arbitrarily added because of an un- 
expected big news break. 


Corner newsboys were given a lim- 
ited number of papers at the start 
of an edition and the supply man made 
intensively to re-cover his sales spots. 
Toward the end of the selling period 
the supply man picked up five or ten 
papers from each of the corners where 
the newsboys were obviously having 
an excess, and these were in turn de- 
livered to other spots that were sell- 
ing out and needed more copies. 
Everywhere waste was cut out or cut 
down to the lowest possible degree. 


Recently, there sems to be a tend- 
ency to relax somewhat on this vigil- 
ance regarding unsold copies. Here 
and there we learn of some newspaper 
restoring the return privilege to some 
branch of its distribution, sometimes 
to all of its newsdealers and some- 
times to certain classifications of that 
branch of circulation. 


During recent months it seems that 
requests for credits on unsold papers 
have been more frequent than for- 
merly. Particularly have these been 
received from hotel stands and rail- 
road news companies, in a manner 
more insistent than before. 


While we recognize the difficulty 
which confronts the railroad news 
people I think they in turn appreciate 
the newspapers’ position in the matter. 
Some of us know that when the un- 
sold privilege was wide open it was 
very much abused. I can recall inci- 
dents where papers were picked up on 
trains and at other sales points, the 
Same copy of the paper was sold twice 
or three times, and then again re- 
trieved to be finally returned to the 
newspaper office for credit as an un- 
sold copy. This condition, of course, 
none of us wish to see re-established, 


ROBERT J. CORRIGAN 
Circulation Manager, Les Angeles 
' Examiner 


the railroad news people and the hotel 
newsstand folks no more than do the 
newspapers. 

Realizing that such sales-outlets do 
have a Serious problem we have tried 
the method of re-supplying where pos- 
sible, through our street sales delivery 
men and outside agents, so that the 
original order placed by the larger 
hotel stand or depot stand might ‘be 
minimized and an additional supply 
made possible if needed. 

While this does not provide a rem- 
edy for the railroad news company’s 
remote sales points or the hotel stand’s 
fluctuating sales, it is the only thing 
possible I can think of to help in the 
condition prevailing under a “no re- 
turn privilege rule.” 

I am firmly of the opinion that the 
return privilege should not be granted. 


Cash Discount Means Cash 

If cash discount is to be allowed, 
it should accompany the order or 
should reach the newspaper office be- 
fore the advertisement is inserted. A 
resolution to this effect was adopted 
by the Lancaster County Publishers’ 
Association of Pennsylvania which 
met in Lancaster Monday evening, No- 
vember 15. President H. BE. Trout of 
the Manheim Sentinel presided. 

Dr. W. D. Marburger, of the Millers- 
ville (Pa.) Press gave an interesting 
address on “The Proposed Columbia 
Bridge.” The newspapers, which were 
instrumental in having a large major- 
ity vote recently polled in favor of 
a publicly owned bridge across the 
Susquehanna River at Columbia, are 
much interested in legal decis‘ons to 
be rendered soon by the cour‘s, and 
decided, if necessity arises, to call a 
special meeting of the York and Lan- 
caster County Publishers. 

A resolution presented by Howard 
Reynolds of the Quarryville (Pa.) Sun, 
to aid in correcting an unsatisfactory 
condition, was unanimously adopted 
as follows: 

“It is the sense of the Lancaster 
County Publishers’ Association that 
two per cent discount for cash should 
not be allowed by the publishers to 
advertisers or advertising agencies, 
unless cash accompanies the order or 
is received before advertisement is in- 
serted.” 


‘able effects of the 
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CANADIAN PUBLISHERS 
ASK DUTY FOR UNITED 
STATES PUBLICATIONS 


Tariff protection against the impor- 
tation of United States periodicals 
into Canada was recently asked in 
supplication of the Magazine Publish- 
ers’ Association of Canada before the 
Advisory Tariff Board at Ottawa. 
John Atkins, secretary of the associa- 
tion, gave this summray of the prob- 
imposition of a 


duty: 

“A probable reduction in the sale 
of United States publications of from 
25 to 50 per cent. Canada would cease 
to be a circulation prize ring for Amer- 
ican publishers and a duty would as- 
sist in eliminating the high-pressure 
circulation sales methods of American 
publications, whose circulation is fre- 
quently based upon the money spent 
to obtain it rather than the interest 
of the subscriber. 

“Leading American publishers would 
likely print Canadian editions, spe- 
cially edited for Canada, in this coun- 
try, employing Canadian labor and 
using Canadian raw materials. 

“Canadian publishers not now pub- 
lishing national periodicals would de- 
velop this type of publication. 

“Canadian authors and artists would 
have a wider market. 

“Canadian publishers would be en- 
abled by circulation increases to main- 
tain their present subscription prices.” 

It was suggested that the revenue 
should not be imposed upon regular 
daily papers but that it should include 
weekly papers with magazine sections. 

R. J. Deachman, representing the 
wholesale news dealers of Canada, op- 
posed the proposition. He declared 
that it would be bad policy to tax 
American publications, pointing out 
that Canada was then selling 84 cents’ 
worth of goods to the United States for 
every dollar’s worth bought from the 
States. 

The Rt. Hon. George P. Graham, 
chairman of the Advisory Tariff Board, 
said: 

“This Board does not undertake to 
decide large questions of policy. It is 
a matter for the government. We 
want to get at all the facts on every 
application presented to us. Our duty 
is confined to marshalling the argu- 
ments on both sides for the Minister 
of Finance. We have no authority to 
tell the government how to arrange 
the tariff. They are responsible to 
the people. 


“T thought some of you would have 
pointed to some country that has a 
tariff on magazines and periodicals, 
if there are any, but we will delve into 
the matter and obtain the information 
for ourselves. You are proposing a tax 
of 15 cents a pound on the advertising 
matter contained in American and for- 
eign periodicals. The advertising in 
the salacious magazines, or what some- 
one referred to as the ‘swill literature,’ 
is a mere bagatelle; so the only way 
you could curb them would be through 
the censor. 


“We will give your arguments our 
very best consideration, and make our 
recommendation to the Minister of 
Finance in due time. Meanwhile, if 
there are any further arguments on 
either side, we will give you 30 days 
to present them in writing.” 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT IN 
NEWS DOES NOT GIVE 
COMMERCIAL SUCCESS 


(Text of address given by Charles 
L. Allen, instructor of journalism at 
the University of Illinois, Champaign- 
Urbana, before members of the Illinois 
Press Association at their fall meeting. 
In subsequent issues, The United 
States Publisher will publish a number 
of chapters of a new textbook by Mr. 
Allen on Community Journalism 
which the author has about ready to 
go to press.) 

It has long been the contention of 
certain country editors that the editor- 
ial “puffs” and flowers in news stories 
were an aid to the paper commercially. 
To determine the value of editorial 
comment in the weekly paper rather 
than to accept these views on faith 
I made a study of 100 American 
weekly newspapers published 
states and representing in a general 
way the status of the weekly papers of 
the entire country. By analyzing the 
papers for koth commercial success 
and percentage of news with comment 
and by making comparisons I was able 
to get evidence on the value of editor- 
ial comment in the news. 


What I mean by editorial comment 
can best be illustrated by a few ex- 
amples. This item is from the Mark- 
ville (Minn.) Enterprise Messenger: 

“Chester Munson returned Wed- 
nesday and will remain at home for 
the winter. Chester is a good man 
for the Markville band and we are 
glad to have him back again.” 


This one is from the Centralia (Mo.) 
Fireside Guard: 


“This community is saddened by 
the death of Oliver Davis, better 
known as ‘Bogie.’ He passed away 
at the Audrain hospital at five 
o’clock on Monday, August 31st. He 
will be greatly missed by one and 
all.”’ 


This was taken from the Cambridge 
(Mass.) Sentinel: 


“They come high, these jovial 
ones, who know little of the theory 
of public economies, yet by sheer 
nerve make a blithe assurance pass 
for practical wisdom.” 

“The primary is the first move in 
the citizens course of public educa- 
tion. Where all pay the bills it is 
only common prudence to see to it 
that the right people contract them. 
Think it over.” 

Many more examples could be given 
but they are similar to these in tone 
and content. 

You will want to know before the 
final results are given, first, that a 
fair measure of determining commer- 
cial success was used, and secondly, 
that an accurate and fair measure of 
editorial comment was made. To in- 
dicate these two things it is necessary 
to tell you something of the method 
of procedure. 

The papers used in this study were 
chosen from the many submitted in 
the national weekly newspaper con- 
test held at the University of Illinois 
last year at the time of the meeting 
of this association. These papers 
ranged in size from four pages to 24 
pages. Two issues of each paper were 
secured and one representative issue 
was chosen for the analysis. This pre- 
caution was taken in order that no 
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paper should be.a special edition but 
simply a regular issue. The papers 
were not chosen deliberately; they 
were picked at random, some being 
prize winners of last year and some 
being publications that perhaps were 
never noticed. 


The 100 papers were first read 
through completely and thoroughly, 
every word in every news story, per- 
sonal item, or advertisement being 
read in order that the parts of the 
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paper could be classified. Whenever 
a word, phrase, clause, paragraph or 
article that because of “color” or com- 
ment could not be sent over the wire 
in an Associated Press dispatch was 
found it was marked as being an ex- 
ample of editorial comment. These 
examples were later clipped out of the 
paper and pasted on a separate sheet. 
In reading the paper through, the 
purely local news, news with a local 
angle, foreign advertising, national ad- 
vertising and total advertising of all 
kinds were 
ured. In addition to this the total 
amount of display advertising and the 
number of inches of editorial comment 
in the news were measured and re- 
corded. The percentage of purely lo- 
cal- news, that is, news about affairs 
strictly within the territory of the 
paper and of greatest interest only to 
those who lived in the local commun- 
ity, which contained comment was de- 
termined and the results recorded. The 
foregoing information together with 
other data such as the number of 
pages, column dimensions, arrange- 
ment of pages, and other facts which 
would aid in classifying the papers 
was placed on a separate sheet, which 
was designated a data sheet. (Here 
Mr. Allen showed a data sheet.) 


It was with these facts that the 
tables were made from which the final 
indications came. (Here he exhibited 
tables.) In addition to determining 
the per cent of purely local news con- 
taining comment and the per cent of 
news from outside sources containing 
comment, this comment was also clas- 


marked and later meas- | 


sified according to its tone and con- 
tent. ; 
First let us consider the classifica- 
tion of comment. 


Since each piece of comment was 
different in wording from every other 
piece of comment it was useless to at- 
tempt to classify comment according 
to the words used. The classification 
was therefore made according to pur- 
pose rather than word content; for 
instance, it was possible and reason- 
able to place together all of the ex- 
amples of comment that did a certain 
thing such as praising a local living 
man or a local institution. This clas- 
sification was for the purpose of deter- 
mining what the comment did rather 
than what it actually said. 


If time permitted it would be better 
to give the complete classification but 
in the time alloted I can only give a 
summary of the results. There were 
in the one hundred papers analyzed 
2,166 examples of editorial comment 
in the news colums. - This means only 
that various types of editorial com- 
ment occurred that number of times. 
Sometimes the comment was a word, 
sometimes a phrase, sometimes a 
clause, and in 107 instances it con- 
sisted of entire articles which were 
editorial in tone and content. These 
articles were therefore such complete 
editorials that no part of them could 
be set aside as news free from editor- 
ial comment. 


A better idea of the classification of 
comment can perhaps be gained by an 
account of what the “average” paper, 
if there were such a thing, would con- 
tain. This average was determined 
by the frequency of occurrence of dif- 
ferent kinds of comment. The average 
paper would contain: 

1. Two or three reflections or after- 
thoughts by the editor. 

2. Two or. three paragraphs’. of 
reader advertising, not labelled, in the 
news columns. 

3. Comment in praise of a local man, 
twice. 

4. Comment speaking for the public 
or some part of it, once or twice. 

5. More than one editorial sentence 
or paragraph. 

6. More than one article entirely ed- 
itorial in tone and content. 

7. Generally one piece of comment 
drawing a conclusion or making an 
assumption. 

8. One or two pieces of comment 
either: 

a. In praise of local musicians, sing- 
ers, dancers, etc., or 

b. Giving advice, suggestions or com- 
mands to do something. 

9. One or two pieces of comment 
either: 

a. In praise of a local woman, or 

b. Predicting success for someone or 
something. 

10. One either: 

a. In praise of a local institution, or 

b. In praise of a local meeting, 
dance and like subjects. 

11. Generally one either: 

a. In praise of the country, county, 
roads, climate, or 

b. In praise of men and women in 
obituaries. 

12. Generally one either: 

a. In praise of a dinner, banquet or 
eats of some kind, or 

b. In praise of a home talent play, 
theatrical or pageant. 

13. One either: 

a. In praise of a party, social gather- 
ing, and like subjects or 
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b. In praise of a program, or 

ec. In praise of a sermon or talk. 

14. One either: 

a. In praise of a sport, game, and 
like subjects, or 

b. Expressing regret or dissappoint- 
ment, or 

c. Extending praise and congratula- 
tions in wedding stories. 

15. One either: 

a. Expressing welcome or pleasure, 
or 

b. Urging the public to attend some- 
thing, or 

ec. In praise of flowers, decorations, 
or 

d. In praise of gifts, and like sub- 
jects. 

16. One either: 

a. Wishing success to friends or to 
those who leave, or 

b. In praise of young people or chil- 
dren, or 

c. Expressing hope that a certain 
thing will result, or 

d. Expressing and extending sympa- 
thy. 

17. One either: 

a. Of adverse or destructive criti- 
cism to someone or something, or 

b. In praise of a dress or wedding 
gown, or 

ce. In praise of a non-local man, or 

d. In praise of horses, cows, or other 
domesticated animals. 


18. One example of comment on 
some miscellaneous subject not in this 
classification. 


The average paper would therefore 
have various kinds of comment appear- 
ing in its news columns more than 21 
times. The various kinds of comment 
might all occur in one long story or 
they might be scattered throughout 
the paper in 21 different stories and 
briefs. 


A word count was made using only 
the examples of news with editorial 
comment to determine how many 
times certain adjectives and adverbs 
were used in an_ editorial~ sense. 
Whenever these words appeared in 
quotations or in any other sense they 
were not counted. Adjectives and ad- 
verbs were used in an editorial sense 
1134 times in the one hundred papers. 
This makes a seemingly low average 
of about 11 per paper but it also shows 
that much of the comment encountered 
consisted of more than single words. 
Many of the adjectives here classified 
were also used editorially in phrases, 
clauses, sentences and paragraphs of 
comment. 


A comparison of the average per 
cents of comment in purely local news 
was next made to determine what 
sized papers had the largest per cents 
of comment. (Showed table.) When 
all of the papers were used there ap- 
peared no consistent tendency for 
either large or small papers to have 
a greater per cent of local news with 
comment. When the extremes were 
disregarded and only the six, eight, 
ten, twelve and fourteen page groups 
were used there appeared a consistent 
tendency for larger papers to have a 
smaller per cent of local news with 
comment. These results can probably 
be accounted for by the fact that the 
extremely small and extremely large 
papers were so few in number that a 
true average for the group could not 
be determined. 


Interesting results were further clar- 
ified by means of a bar graph (Showed 
bar graph) showing the number of 
papers having various per cents of 
local news with comment. Only three 
papers out of the one hundred were 
found that had absolutely no news 
with editorial comment or advertising, 
but by far the majority of papers had 
a low per cent of comment. Only 
36 papers had more than ten per cent 
of local news with comment, and if 
19 per cent were taken as the approx- 
imate medium there were 11 papers 
above the medium and 88 papers below 
the medium. The majority of papers 
therefore had less than ten per cent 
of local news with comment. The 
range in per cents of local news with 
comment was from 88 per cent high 
to no per cent low. There was only 
one paper that had 388 per cent of its 
local news with comment. These re- 
sults would indicate that most of the 
papers had a reasonably low per cent 
of local news with comment. 


A tally of the per cents of news 
from outside sources, which included 
general news articles and country cor- 
respondence, containing comment was 
made and, contrary to expectations, 
these were found to be naught or so 
small that no comparison was possi- 
ble. (Showed table.) Seventy-five of 
of the one hundred papers had no 
news from outside sources which con- 
tained comment and the comment 
found in the other 25 was generally so 
small as not to admit of a compari- 
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son. This would indicate that most 
of the comment in weekly newspapers 
occurred in stories of purely local in- 
terest which were written by the edi- 
tor or some member of the reportorial 
staff of the paper. 


To determine the commercial suc- 
cess of the various papers a compari- 
son of the per cents of local news with 
comment was made together with a 
comparison of the foreign advertising, 
national advertising, total display ad- 
vertising and total advertising of all 
kinds carried. The hypothesis started 
with was that every newspaper which 
is run on a business basis is dependent 
to a large extent on advertising as a 
source of revenue. To facilitate the 
making of such comparisons the data 
was taken from the data sheets and 
placed in tables which would show at 
a glance the number of the paper, the 
per cent of local news with comment, 
the amounts of foreign, national, total 
display, and total advertising of all 
kinds. (Showed table.) 


Due to the fact that only one hun- 
dred papers were used in this study, 
it was impossible to make comparisons 
between groups of less than 25 and 
get any significant results. The pa- 
pers were accordingly divided into 
quartiles, groups of 25 papers in each 
group and the comparisons were made 
between the first and last quartiles 
or between the 25 papers having the 
highest per cents of local news with 
comment and the 25 papers having the 
lowest per cents of local news with 
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comment. (Mr. Allen explained this 
further by means of the table.) 


The amounts of foreign advertising 
carried by the 25 papers highest in 
comment and the 25 papers lowest in 
comment were chosen for the first com- 
parison. This was done with the, idea 
in mind that it would be more ex- 
pedient to make comparisons of cer- 
tain kinds of advertising before com- 
paring the total advertising. It so 
happened that the results of the com- 
parison of the amounts of foreign ad- 
vertising were the exact opposite of 
any of the other results obtained but 
this in itself proved something about 
foreign advertising. 


Permit me to state here that it was 
necessary to define foreign advertising 
before beginning the analysis because 
no two authorities on the subject could 
be found who agreed in their defini- 
tions of foreign advertising. The def- 
inition finally taken was that “foreign 
advertising is that advertising which 
carries the signature of some dealer 
or concern which is not located in the 
town in which the newspaper is pub- 
lished.” In other words, foreign ad- 
vertising in this study means all ad- 
vertising which would attempt to take 
all money received for the product 
out of the town. There was a double 
hypothesis at the start of this com- 
parison. If the best papers, accord- 
ing to the other measures of success, 
carried the most foreign advertising, 
we should have to conclude that they 
attempted to get and accepted all the 
foreign advertising they could get and 
that the amount-of foreign advertising 
carried was a direct measure of com- 
mercial success. If it were found, on 
the contrary, that the papers which 
were proved best by other measures 
of success carried less foreign adver- 
tising than the poorer papers, it would 
indicate that the most successful pa- 
pers either refused foreign advertis- 
ing or accepted only certain kinds 
such as that of a product which could 
not be bought in the local town. 


It was actually found that the 25 
papers highest in comment’ carried 727 
inches more foreign advertising than 
did the 25 papers lowest in comment. 
Depending upon the results of the 
other comparisons, therefore, it was 
necessary to conclude either, that for- 
eign advertising was an inverse meas- 
ure of success or, that the most suc- 
cessful papers had a greater percent- 
age of news with comment. We will 
leave foreign advertising until we 
have seen the results of the other com- 
parisons. 


National advertising was the subject 
of the next comparison and here it 
was necessary again to define terms. 
National advertising, as the term was 
used in this study, means all advertis- 
ing of products which are advertised 
in newspapers throughout many states 
in the union and which are marketed 
through local dealers. The national 
advertisements might or might not 
carry the signature of a local dealer. 
This classification was necessary since 
it was impossible to learn in this study 
which advertisements were received 
through an agency and which were 
inserted by local dealers. There was 
no method of determining the rate 
charged for each piece of advertising 
in each paper. As the results finally 
turned out it would have made no 
difference whether this advertising 


were called national or local but it 
could not be called strictly foreign 
because it did help the local commun- 
ity since some of the money from the 
sale of these products was certainly 
left in the hands of local dealers. 


The hypothesis in this comparison 
was that national advertisers would 
select the most successful papers in 
which to place their advertisements, 
and that national advertising would 
in turn help make a paper commer- 
cially successful. If the results showed 
that the papers lowest in comment had 
by far the most national advertising 
it would indicate that the most suc- 
cessful papers used less local news with 
comment than did the less successful 
papers. The results actually showed 
that the 25 papers lowest in comment 
had a total of 1,096 column inches 
more national advertising than did the 
25 papers highest in comment. This 
would indicate that, using the amount 
of national advertising carried as a 
measure of success, the most success- 
ful papers are those which have a 
smaller per cent of local news with 
comment. In other words, the suc- 
cessful paper uses news more free 
from editorial comment than does :the 
less successful paper. 


A comparison of the amounts of all 
kinds of display advertising was 
thought advisable because many pa- 
pers depend almost entirely on dis- 
play advertising for their revenue. 
One small county-seat paper in the 
state of North Dakota with which I 
was formerly connected and in which 
I am still interested depends almost 
entirely on legal advertising because 
it is the only official paper in the 
county. It would not be fair to com- 
pare other papers in this county with 
this “legal’ paper if legal advertising 
were made the basis of the comparison 
because the other papers would have 
none at all. Also, it has been my ex- 
perience that where only one paper is 
designated for legal printing, politics 
has something to do with the securing 
of the appointment. A comparison of 
all kinds of display advertising neces- 
sarily included all local, national, and 
foreign display advertising. We have 
seen what the results of the compari- 
sons with foreign and national adver- 
tising were so that from this compari- 
son we may find something concern- 
ing the other display, or the local ad- 
vertisements. 


It was found that the 25 papers low- 
est in comment had a total of 3,583 
column inches more display advertis- 
ing of all kinds than did the 25 papers 
highest in comment. Using the amount 
of display advertising of all kinds as a 
measure of success, these results 
would indicate that the most success- 
ful papers have a lower per cent of 
local news with comment. These re- 
sults are in agreement with the re- 
sults of the comparison with national 
advertising as a measure of success 
and are in direct opposition to the 
results using foreign advertising as a 
direct measure of success, just as the 
results with national advertising were. 
In other words, the papers which are 
most successful aS measured by na- 
tional advertising and all display ad- 
vertising have the least foreign adver- 
tising and the least local news with 
editorial comment. This would indi- 
cate that the amount of foreign adver- 
tising carried is an inverse measure 
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of success, or that the successful pa- 
pers use less local news with comment 
and less foreign advertising. 

Other things being equal, the news- 
paper which has the most advertis- 
ing of all kinds will be the most suc- 
cessful commercially, and it was with 
this hypothesis that the comparison 
of the amounts of advertising of all 
kinds was begun. The results showed 
that the 25 papers lowest in comment 
had a total of 4,297 column inches 
more advertising of all kinds than did 
the 25 papers highest in comment. Ad- 
vertising of all kinds included every- 
thing for which the newspaper would 
ordinarily receive revenue. These re- 
sults show that, using the total 
amounts of advertising of all kinds as 
a measure of success, the most success- 
ful papers have a lower per cent of 
local news with comment. These re- 
sults are in agreement with the re- 
sults from the comparisons with na- 
tional and total display advertising 
as measures of success and are in di- 
rect opposition to the results of the 
comparison using the amount of for- 
eign advertising as a direct measure 
ef success. This would indicate again 
that the amount of foreign advertising 
carried is an inverse measure of suc- 
cess, or that the successful papers use 
little local news with comment and 
little foreign advertising. 

The rest of this study does not deal 
with measuring the commercial suc- 
cess of the paper and so the results will 
not apply here. The results that have 
been given in this paper are, because 
of the lack of time, only bare sum- 
maries of the results obtained in the 
study. To get a final, complete idea 
of what the results indicate, a general 
summary will perhaps be of assistance 
here. 

Using the amounts of national, total 
display advertising, and advertising of 
all kinds, which included all of the 
professional and legal advertising, the 
results show that the most successful 
American weekly newspapers in this 
study had a lower per cent of local 
news with comment than did the less 
successful: papers. Since the results 
of the comparison using the amounts 
of foreign advertising as a direct meas- 
ure of success were in direct oppo- 
sition to the results from every other 
comparison, we can only conclude that 
foreign advertising is an inverse meas- 
ure of success, or, in other words, that 
the successful papers do not attempt 
to secure advertising which takes all 
money out of the town. 

The results of this study indicate 
that editorial comment does not make 
the paper more successful commer- 
cially. It would seem to be true, also, 
that it does not make the paper more 
successful, professionally, because 
comment takes space that could be 
used to give the readers more news 
and more accurate news. The conclu- 
sion seems to be justified that editor- 
ial comment should be separated from 
straight news for the best interests 
of both reader and publisher. 


Col. Edward S. Cornell, president 
of the National Highway Protective 
Society, who recently made a trip to 
the Mississippi River, declared that 
the various State Highway Commis- 
sioners he met favored laws similar 
to those in New York prohibiting ad- 
vertising signs within 50 feet of state 
highways. ‘ 
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WINES IS PREPARING A 
BULLETIN ON DRY MATS 
FOR A. N. P. A. MEMBERS 


(The following article on the new 
Mechanical Department of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion was written for The United States 
Publisher by W. E. Wines, manager 
of the new A. N. P. A. department.) 


The Mechanical Department of the 
American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation has been established for the 
purpose of aiding the member news- 
papers in matters connected with the 
operation of their mechanical depart- 
ments. In creating this department, 
the newspaper publishers are follow- 
ing the examples of many other in- 
dustries which have done and are do- 
ing successful cooperative work along 
the same general lines. It must be 
admitted, however, that the newspaper 
publishers have a place rather far 
back in the line. Among the associa- 
tions in other industries who have 
found that cooperation for scientific 
study of their problems has proved 
highly profitable may be mentioned 
the National Warm Air Heating and 
Ventilating Association, Portland Ce- 
ment Association, American Malleable 
Castings Association, and the Electric 
Steel Founders Research Group. The 
Portland Cement Association has been 
in existence about 25 years, and the 
National Warm Air Heating and Ven- 
tilating Association has been financing 
research work at the University of 
Illinois for some six or sevén years. 


It is not the object of the mechanical 
department of the A. N. P. A. to at- 
tempt, at present, any program of real 
scientific research, although that may 
develop later. Its present purpose is 
to act as a sort of central clearing 
house for information on mechanical 
matters and to this end it intends to 
proceed to the collection, preservation, 
and dissemination of a vast store of 
information now available. It is 
hoped, and confidently expected, that 
this procedure will place in the hands 
of its members information as to the 
best methods and processes of perform- 
ing the routine daily tasks connected 
with the manufacturing of newspa- 
pers; that it will disseminate informa- 
tion as to means of reducing some of 
the enormous wastes now prevalent; 
and that it will be able eventually to 
effect substantial reductions in operat- 
ing expenses. It has been the exper- 
ience of other industries that work of 
this character, when it receives proper 
support and proper cooperation from 
the membership, pays a very hand- 
some return on its cost. 


The work of the mechanical depart- 
ment is under the supervision of a 
committee appointed for this purpose, 
the chairman of which is George M. 
Rogers, General Manager, the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer. In outlining pre- 
liminary plans for the work of the 
department, the committee decided 
that the dry mat is the livest mechan- 
ical subject now before the newspa- 
per publishers, and that the prepara- 
tion of a comprehensive bulletin on 
the subject of dry mats should be is- 
sued without unnecessary delay. I am 
pleased to state that the work of pre- 
paring this bulletin is now in progress 
and that it is my ambition to make it 


the most complete and authoritative 
treatise on the subject which can be 
produced in the present status of the 
art. 


The next subject to be investigated 
is newsprint waste. We estimate that 
the yearly loss to publishers, on ac- 
count of newsprint waste, is some- 
where in the. neighborhood of $10,000,- 
000, and we believe that this figure 
rather understates the case. The term 
“newsprint waste,’ as here used, in- 
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cludes waste from all sources and also 
the wrappers which are paid for at the 
price of print paper. No matter how 
the loss is estimated, it runs into 
enormous figures. To eliminate this 
entirely is obviously impossible, but I 
believe we are not unduly optimistic 
in hoping that means may be found 
to effect some reduction. If the waste 
can only be reduced by only a small 
fraction, the savings to publishers will 
be a substantial item. 


Our plan is to start this work by 
an investigation of the causes and 
means of reduction of what is com- 
monly called “transit waste,” this term 
being used to denote all waste which 
occurs between the mill and the press- 
room. “Transit and handling waste” 
might be a more descriptive term for 
the reason that much of this loss is 
due to damage in handling the rolls, 
particularly in upending them for ship- 
ment. I do not venture any prediction 
as to what we may be able to accom- 
plish. It will be time to talk about 
that when we have some accomplish- 
ment to report. 

Inasmuch as this is an entirely new 
undertaking, no one connected with it 
would attempt to predict how the work 
may develop, and we are not laying 
any plans which reach very far in the 
future. I know that it is the desire 
of the mechanical department com- 
mittee, of the directors of the A. N. 
P. A., and also of myself, personally, 
that the mechanical department should 
be of the utmost real value to the 
membership and that we should do 
anything within reason, so far as 
available funds allow, to accomplish 
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that end. The development and use- 
fulness of the mechanical department 
will depend to a very great degree 
upon the support and cooperation 
which it receives from the member- 
ship, both collectively and individu- 
ally. 

I desire that every member of the 
association regard me as his personal 
representative in mechanical matters 
but not, it should be distinctly under- 
stood, to the exclusion of the members 
of his own organization. My desire is 
to supplement, but not in any way in- 
terfere with, the work of any individ- 
ual in any organization among the 
member newspapers. I have already 
received numerous inquiries on a great 
variety of topics. To all of these I 
am giving as prompt attention as pos- 
sible. My first official communication 
to the membership was a circular let- 
ter dated December 1. This has caused 
such an astonishing flood of corre- 
spondence that I begin to doubt 
whether I shall be able to give as 
much personal attention to these in- 
dividual inquiries as I would like to 


’ do and as they doubtless deserve. This 


correspondence has already seriously 
interfered with the preparation of the 
bulletin on dry mats. I anticipate that 
as I become more familiar with the 
work and accumulate in my office an 
increasing store of information and 
data, these individual requests can be 
handled with the expenditure of less 
time and effort. 


Another subject which I should like 
to be able to cover is the design, lay- 
out, and construction of newspaper 
plants, including such items of build- 
ing design and construction as are of 
particular interest in this connection. 
This idea was expressed by one of the 
members of our committee when he 
said, “I hope the time will come when, 
if any publisher is contemplating the 
construction of a new building and 
plant, your office will be the first place 
he will go for information.” 


The response which my initial ef- 
forts have elicited from the member- 
ship is most gratifying, particularly 
so since it has exceeded my most san- 
guine expectations. Letters of encour- 
agement and offers of cooperation are 
abundant in every mail delivery. If 
this spirit continues among the mem- 
bership and if I succeed in doing my 
part, the success of this undertaking 
is assured. 


The ‘‘Must-Have’’ List 

Years of experience in handling type 
metals has evolved this program for 
a newspaper that now has forgotten 
metal worries: Buy metals of the 
same grade constantly and from the 
same concern; get regular monthly 
shipments of new metal in small quan- 
tities and watch analyses every three 
months; skim stereo metal fre- 
quently; use crank case oil regularly 
in remelting lino metal; remelt ac- 
cumulated stereo and lino dross with 
oil in lino metal furnace, sending pigs 
to stereo foundry, dross in metal 
drums to smelter. Thermometers for 
metal are worth their weight in gold; 
a good wall type for the stereo metal 
pot and a small portable style for test- 
ing lino remelting should be on the 
“must have” list.—S. N. P. A. Bulletin. 


Irvin S. Cobb, humorist, 
returned from Europe. 


recently 
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NEWSPAPER AD-—PROFIT 
GREATEST WHEN IT IS 
FOLLOWED UP: HURST 


(The following article on ‘“Newspa- 
per Ad-Profit” by A. E. Hurst, general 
manager of the Retail Service Division 
of the Dry Goods Economist, is re- 
printed by permission of the Hecono- 
mist. ) 

This report has to do with sugges- 
tions based on practical application, 
which are worthy of your serious con- 
sideration concerning the co-operation 
given in this store after the news- 
paper has done its share in printing 
and distributing your advertising mes- 
sage. 

The man who thinks his duty to 
advertising success ends after he has 


placed his advertisements with the 
newspaper, seriously handicaps his 
chances of success and profit. It is 


not fair to the newspaper or to himself 
to stop his co-operative efforts at this 


point. 
Remember first, that the printed 
message is principally about the 


goods; while the interior and windows 
of the establishment are the personal 
appearance, you might say, of a much 
talked of store. 

Newspaper advertising is an an- 
nouncement and an invitation to the 
guest; the interior and window dis- 
plays are the introduction to the host. 

The printed ad does attract atten- 
tion and does more than that—it pre- 
pares and creates a desire, but to get 
the best results your duty to newspa- 
per advertising does not end with the 
printed message in the paper. 

A progressive store strives to make 
its newspaper advertising reflect the 
kind of business it would like to ac- 
quire and build, and careful research 
work proves that something more 
must be done. 


In order to bring about the desired 
result, aside from just placing the ad- 
vertisement in the newspaper, there 
are other things to consider seriously 
aside from the size of space, the type, 
illustrations, the copy and the medium 
itself. 


J. W. Griest, manager of the Retail 
Merchants Institute in Chicago, in a 
recent address, said: 


“The tendency of the people and the 
trade to seek out the larger cities is 
having a tremendous effect on retail 
business. The average county seat 
gets only about 60 per cent of the 
trade of its own town. <A_ survey 
shows that 16 per cent of the farmers’ 
trade goes to mail order houses, and 
50 per cent to distant cities. 


“The competition which retailers 
face today is not that of a neighbor’s 
store. The competition is between city 
and city. The salespeople of stores 
in Dubuque are in direct competition 
with the best selling methods in the 
world. 

“Towns are fundamentally retail 
trading centers and a town advances 
or recedes in accordance with the 
volume of its retail trade.” 


This being true, and we have every 
reason to believe it is, it is well fully 
to appreciate the fact that your news- 
paper advertisement must be carried 
through to a successful conclusion in 
every minute detail. This means that 
careful attention to details must be 


given after the newspaper has done its 
part in order to build and acquire the 
kind of trade you most desire. 

To the lazy merchant, newspaper ad- 
vertising is invariably unprofitable. 
He lacks that stimulating imagination 
which lifts a newspaper campaign out 
of the “I-done-my-part” rut. 

The live merchant who believes in 
newspaper publicity today (and that 
invariably includes all the successful 
stores) is not misled by the old saying 
—“Goods well bought are easily sold” 
—pbut he heeds the newer and more 
trite remark—‘“Goods all sold are well 
bought.” Every dollar that he spends 
for publicity will receive his personal 
co operation towards increased earning 
power; in other words, consideration 
for details such as the following: 

Do you co-operate in making your 
newspaper advertising more produc- 
tive by intelligently informing your 
entire sales force regarding merchan- 
dise advertised? 

It is most important to see that 
every member of your selling force 
is thoroughly informed regarding mer- 
chandise advertised. Otherwise the 
importance of your advertising mes- 
sage is very apt to be depreciated to 
any inquiring customer who may ask 
questions regarding the advertised 
lines and in return receive a negative 
reply. 

We have found stores so lax in their 
advertising methods that even the 


salespeople in the departments featur-. 


ing advertised lines lacked a knowl- 
edge of what was being advertised in 
the newspapers during a specific day 
or period. 


The progressive store which thor- 
oughly believes in the value of its 
advertising, not only sees that the 
salespeople in individual departments 
advertising merchandise are most 
thoroughly informed, but it further in- 
structs the salespeople in other de- 
partments to call attention to specific 
advertised lines so as to stimulate a 
greater response to the printed pub- 
licity. By this method it increases 
the importance of advertising in the 
minds of every customer and encour- 
ages a greater study of the store’s 
newspaper advertisements. 


The result of newspaper advertising 
cannot be gauged by one or two inser- 
tions. It is the cumulative effect and 
the intelligent co-operation you can 
give to the newspaper through your 
store force which brings success. 

If your advertising department will 
supply copy to the printer earlier than 
usual and insist upon being furnished 
proofs of the ad before publication, it 
will offer you an opportunity to pass 
these proofs of the advertisement on 
to the sales force with instructions to 
give them a thorough reading for the 
purpose of finding errors and learning 
what is being advertised. By this plan 
you will have a double check on your 
advertising and at the same time fa- 
miliarize your sales force with the ad- 
vertised commodities. 


Many of the larger stores. offer 
prizes to the sales force who discover 
errors in any newspaper advertising 
produced by the store’s advertising de- 
partment. The cash prize in most 
cases is not large, usually consisting 
of one dollar, but it is large enough 
to encourage a closer study of the 
newspaper advertising even before it 
is printed if proofs are supplied, or af- 
terward if this is not the case. 


: greater 
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Of course the names of those dis- 
covering the errors are conspicuously 
posted about the store to encourage 
a greater study of the newspaper pub- 
licity. By interviewing stores who 
have used this policy, it has been 
found that this plan, if judiciously 
carried out by others, will solve one 
of the important publicity problems 
that every store has—that of creating 
a desire in the sales force to know 
what is being advertised. 

The executive staff of a store should 
determine who is the most logical per- 
son to keep the sales force informed. 
Some stores depend upon the adver- 
tising man directly for this informa- 
tion. Others see that the advertising 
man relays the information to the 
buyers and the buyers in turn to the 
sales people. And in some stores it is 
left to the educational director to co- 
operate closely with the advertising 
department. 

Do you co-operate in making your 
newspaper advertising more effective 
by displaying the advertised articles 
in and about the store and thereby 
impressing the wmportance of your 
message upon those who have read 
your announcement? 

Frames for posting the daily ad 
should be conspicuously placed near 
the entrance of the store so that your 
customers can readily read the items 
advertised for the day. Some stores 
hang frames or boards above the time 
clock where every member of the sales 
force can not help but see the adver- 
tisement four times a day in punching 
in and out. If you are not using 
frames of this kind, you are overlook- 
ing an excellent opportunity to create 
interest in your advertise- 
ments and at the same time increase 
sales through the store’s newspaper 
publicity. Such a plan increases in- 
terest in the merchandise you adver- 
tise and many times refreshes the 
memory of the person who has read 
your ad, recalling to mind the items 
advertised, and arousing curiosity of 
the one who has not seen the adver- 
tisement. 

A frame of this kind can be readily 
constructed by your local carpenter or 
cabinet maker. Have it finished to 
match the remainder of the store fix- 
tures. The entrance of the store, near 
the door, offers an ideal place for this 
bulletin board. 


A New York clothier has a simple 
means of securing additional service 
out of his newspaper advertisement. 
Hach day, as soon as the store opens, 
this merchant places enlargements of 
his current newspaper copy in frames 
several feet high, which are placed 
near the main counters and in the 
windows. These enlargements are 
photographs made directly from proofs 
as furnished by the newspaper. 


The price of making enlarged photo- 
graphs from the newspaper proof is 
not expensive when you consider the 
importance and the unusual way this 
plan will link your store with the daily 
announcements. Your local photog- 
rapher can give you prices for making 
these enlarged photographs, or the Re- 
tail Service Department of the Dry 
Goods Economist will be glad to give 
you further information upon, request, 
if you so desire. 


An excellent idea for holding the 


‘newspaper ads and keeping them be- 


fore the public is a frame that is 
made of light molding with a glass 
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cover and arranged with screw eyes 
to hang on a special metal or wooden 
arm. These bulletin boards may then 
be placed in many important spots 
about the store. The corner of the 
showcase offers one excellent place. 
This plan will give you an opportunity 
to lift the announcement to a level 
with the eyes and will enable you to 
arrange it so that it will not interfere 
to any appreciable extent with the 
display of merchandise in the show 
window itself. 

It can also be placed at the end 
of the counter near the entrance or 
on the outside against the wall of the 
building. If a similar plan is used 
on the outside, it should be perma- 
nently secured and be made weather 
proof. It is important to give the 
charge of these frames to some reli- 
able employee who will see that the 
announcement is kept fresh and the 
frames kept in a clean, neat condition. 


The elevator of the store offers an 
ideal spot for the placing of frames 
containing your daily advertisement. 
Very often your customers are re- 
quired to wait a few minutes for the 
elevator which gives them an oppor- 
tunity to study the newspaper adver- 
tisement for the day. The frames 
should be placed in a position that 
makes it easy to read the printed 
announcement. Smaller frames can be 
used for holding sections of your ad- 
vertisement, if you use large space, 
and may be placed on the interior of 
the elevators. 


A suggestion is offered in the fol- 
lowing which the writer has seen in 
some stores, but in my mind it has 
a rather doubtful publicity value. 
This consists of mounting the news- 
paper advertisement in a frame which 
is surrounded by mirrors. The stores 
using this plan believe that women 
who are attracted to the mirror will 
have an opportunity to study the ad- 
vertisement. My personal observation, 
however, proves in my own mind that 
women stopping at the mirror to ad- 
mire themselves or powder their noses, 
pay very little attention to a printed 
message as they are absorbed in other 
interests. 


Another spot which offers oppor- 
tunities for the placing of bulletin 
boards where they will be of more 
than ordinary service is the rest 
rooms. ; 


Bulletin boards used in and around 
the store should be constructed of light 
molding and covered with a clear glass 
so as to give a neat, dignified appear- 
ance. Newspaper ads may be pasted 
directly on the show window glass, 
but this plan always:has a cheap ap- 


pearance and is not to be recom- 
mended. 
When these bulletin boards are 


placed in various spots here and there 
about the store, it is important to see 
that they are not too low or too high 
to make for ready reading, and that if 
they are hung in dark places, they 
should be equipped with a reflector 
and light which will add to their at- 
tractiveness. In order to give a high 
class_ appearance to the frames, we 
recommend that you finish them in 
the same finish as the store fixtures. 


The merchant who will take time 
to link his window displays and in- 
terior displays with his newspaper ad- 
vertising will find this effort resultful 


in building additional and 
good will. 

One way of handling this is to cut 
out that portion of your advertisement 
calling attention to a displayed item 
and paste it on a show card, lettered 
similar to the following: 

“Yes, This is the Store Where 
Alarm Clocks were Advertised for 
98 cents. Step inside and Iet us 
show them to you.” 

Such a display serves to catch the 
absent-minded customer who remem- 
bers vaguely what was advertised in 
the papers, and further has a tendency 
to strengthen the importance of ad- 
vertising. 

Many of the progressive merchants 


business 
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agree that one of the best forms of 
co-operative store advertisement can 
be secured by displaying the goods in 
the windows and interior at the time 
they are advertised in the paper. “See- 
ing is believing’ with most people, 
and this plan brings the advertised 
goods directly before the public. How- 
ever, in many cases it is inconvenient 
to place advertised goods in the win- 
dow on account of the limited quan- 
tity, bulkiness, and so on. This offers 
an opportunity for the show card ar- 
tist to combine the advertisement with 
his interior show cards in the follow- 
in2 way. 

Do you 
newspaper advertising 


cooperate in making your 
more effective 
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by displaying plenty of “as advertised” 
signs and posterettes on your window 
displays and counters, thereby linking 
up your newspaper publicity with the 
merchandise? 

On interior show cards that are 
placed on advertised goods, should be 
boldly worded: “As Advertised’— 
“Advertised By’ or wordings with a 
similar meaning. To bring this, point 
forcibly to the attention of your cus- 
tomers, it is a good scheme to clip the 
announcements referring to the goods 
advertised from the newspaper and 
paste them upon the card. 

Do you co-operate in making your 
newspaper advertising more effective 
by securing advance proofs of news- 
paper ads and sending them to @ se- 
lected list of charge and cash custo- 
mers before they appear in the publi- 
cation? 

Many stores have found it to their 
advantage to favor their regular cus- 
tomers with advance newspaper proafs 
of advertisements which will appear 
later in the newspaper. Most news- 
papers will gladly co-operate with you 
in giving you additional prints of the 
Newspaper ad prior to publication. 
These ads, whether they are of style 
announcements, or special sales, or 
announcements of sales of special val- 
ues, are then mailed to a selected list 
of cash and charge customers who 
have favored the store in the past 
with their patronage. 


Such a plan has a tendency to ce- 
ment the relations of your old cus- 
tomers and hold them _ indefinitely. 
It shows you have their interest at 
heart when announcing a special open- 
ing or the placing on sale of some 
special values. In short, it gives them 
the first opportunity for selection and 
carries with it a good will message 
which should not be overlooked by the 
smallest store. 


Such a plan is a legitimate one, too, 
because if anyone is entitled to special 
advice it is the one who has helped 
build your business in a regular, de- 
pendable way. 


Some stores have found it most ad- 
visable to advertise in their newspaper 
announcements the telephone number. 
To accomplish this, some use a cut of 
a telephone in their advertisement, 
accompanied with the telephone num- 
ber and a suggestion to telephone to 
the store for their wants. Some mer- 
chants may argue against this plan, 
stating that the main reason for plac- 
ing newspaper advertising is to get 
the customers to come to the store. 
While this is without doubt one of the 
first reasons for offering unusual sales 
through the press, don’t overlook the 
fact that peddlers and mail order 
houses are not so particular in sup- 
plying the wants of the public. This 
is a thought worthy of your most seri- 
ous consideration, especially during 
stormy weather. 


A profitable and successful experi- 
ment in advertising psychology was 
tried by the Sage Allen Store in Hart- 
ford, Conn., with the purpose of fa- 
miliarizing patrons with the telephone 
number and encouraging them to or- 
der by this plan. A number of attrac- 
tive quotations, which were placed in 
a separate box under the heading of 
“Telephone Sale’ were mentioned in 
the newspaper advertisement and it 
was suggested that the person go to 
the phone while reading the ad and 
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try the system out. This appeal was 
conveyed both in the heading, the mes- 
sage and in the illustration, which 
showed a customer at one end of the 
wire and a store switch board at the 
other. 

The response to the plan, according 
to the store heads, was very prompt 
and far heavier than they expected. 
This plan permitted the selling of 
goods without having to put them on 
display and with almost no call for 
the time of sales people. 

Summer resorts located within easy 
reach of your store offer an opportun- 
ity to encourage telephone shopping. 
In short, we believe it advisable for 
you to consider, favorably, encourag- 
ing the use of your store telephone 
from a shopping angle. 

You will find time used in keeping 
up an advertisement scrap book and 
record to be time well spent. Paste 
all of your advertising in this scrap 
book with notations and when the 
same season comes around next year, 
your scrap book will suggest suitable 
sales and features for your merchan- 
dising policy. This scrap book will 
also guard against your memory and 
against delay in starting advertising 
for holidays, opening of departments 
sales and so on. 

Your newspaper advertisements 
should be pasted in calendar order— 
those for January in the first part of 
the book, February next, etc., always 
leaving blank pages for comments. 

When you count the bad months, 
holidays and cut price days you must 
realize that almost half the -year’s 
business is done at a very close mar- 
gin. Making the other half “bring 
in the bacon” is the job of your store 


and it can best be accomplished 
through intelligent newspaper pub- 
licity. 


Success through newspaper publicity 
can only be fully accomplished by a 
closer co-operation with the newspa- 
per, by doing your share after the 
printed word has been distributed. 
Therefore, you must plan ahead, use 


a merchandise and financial chart and, 


arrange your selling and advertising 
by this chart. Such a policy will not 
meet with the lazy man’s approval. 
Therefore we find that the average 
business life of a retail man is seven 
years, but those who fail are usually 
the ones unfitted by temperament for 
retail selling and most of them are 
lazy. 

One of the secrets of successful ad- 
vertising surely lies in close applica- 
tion to practical ideas and thought. 
To those who are not willing to de- 
vote much time to study, advertising 
will always remain a puzzle and an 
expense. To those who are willing it 
is a profitable investment. 


Illinois Central Makes Test of Ads 


To test the results of a series of 
educational advertisements on railway 
subjects published in student newspa- 
pers and magazines, the Illinois Cen- 
tral System recently conducted an es- 
say contest among the students of 41 
colleges and universities located along 
its lines. The subject was “The 
Place of the Railroads in the Life 
of the American People,’ and a 
prize of $50 was offered for the 
best essay from each institution, in 
addition to a prize of $100 for the best 
of the 41 local winners. The contest 
closed November 30. 
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BUCK IS HONORED ON 
BIRTHDAY WITH PARTY 


Southeasten Nebraska Press Club 
honored Ole Buck, who is field man- 
ager of the Nebraska State Press As- 
sociation, at the district meeting held 
at Falls City, recently. As the occasion 
was Mr. Buck’s birthday, the meeting 
was known as “A Birthday Party for 
Mr. Buck,” and in addition to the con- 
gratulations and felicitations from 
those present, letters and telegrams of 
congratulations were received at in- 
tervals during the day. The meeting 
began with a dinner at 12:30 in the 
private dining room of the Weaver 
Hotel. The afternoon was spent in 
round table discussions and business. 
J. C. Voline of the Auburn Herald, 
was elected president, and MHarry 
Flory of the Pawnee City Republican, 
was elected vice president. Miss Eu- 
nice Haskins of the Stella Press was 
re-elected secretary-treasurer. The 
meeting next spring will be held at 
Peru, perhaps during the May Music 
Festival at Peru State Teachers Col- 
lege or at commencement time. The 
meeting next fall will be at Pawnee 
City. 

Three state officers were present at 
the birthday party: Mr. Buck, the 
field manager; Art Brown of Friend, 
the state president, and Charles Kuhle 
of Leigh, of the board of directors. 
Mr. Buck told of the National HEditor- 
ial Association meeting in Omaha next 
June. 

Southeastern Nebraska Press Club 
extended an invitation for the Na- 
tional Editorial tour to include Falls 
City and the southeastern part of the 
state. 

After the state officers had spoken, 
the district editors started round 
table discussions. A. M. Baughman of 
the Verdon Visitor, spoke on the sub- 
ject “How to Keep the Subscription 
List’ Paid Up; 

At supper James Falloon of the 
Falls City Journal, was toastmaster. 


Mr. Falloon, in behalf of Southeastern 


Nebraska Press Club, presented Mr. 
Buck with a painting by Miss Alice 
Cleaver, a Falls City artist. The 
painting, “Late Autumn,” is a scene 
near Falls City. Mr. Buck, greatly 
touched by the presentation, said this 
incident of a gift on such an occasion 
is the first of the kind in the country. 

A. J. Weaver of Falls City, president 
of the Missouri River Navigation Con- 
gress, presented a bushel basket of 
choice apples from his orchards near 
Falls City, and these apples were en- 
joyed by the editors during the meet- 
ing. 

Mr. Walker of the School of Journal- 
ism at Nebraska State University in 
Lincoln, was among those present. 

H. D. Leggett of Ord is chairman 
of the drive for National Editorial 
Association members in Nebraska. Mr. 
Leggett sent a message to the Falls 
City meeting resulting in A. M. Baugh- 
man’s of Verdon being made chairman 
of the membership drive in Richard- 
son County; J. C. Voline of Auburn 
Herald in Nemaha County; Harry 
Flory in Pawnee County; S. W. Thur- 
ber in Johnson County. 


A. A, Raboin, editor of the Chats- 
worth (Ill.) Plaindealer, recently ad- 
dressed members of the Watseka (II11.) 
Woman’s Club. He gave a program of 
original monologues. 
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DAY BACK IN THE 
MINNESOTA SENATE 


Frank A. Day, founder and editor 
of the Fairmont (Minn.) Daily Sen- 
tinel for nearly 53 years, will this 
month return to the state capitol at 
St. Paul, Minn., as a state senator, 
after many years absence from there. 
Going to Minnesota in 1874, he estab- 
lished his paper, then calling it the 
Martin County Sentinel, which he has 
edited ever since. Four years later, 
he was elected to the legislature. 
Though he served but one term, this 
was only a beginning of his political 
enterprise. In 1886 he was elected to 
the state senate, serving during the 
sessions of 1887, 1889, 1891 and 1893. 


He was named Lieutenant Governor 
in 1895. During Governor John A. 
Johnson’s three terms, Day acted as 
his private secretary, political man- 
ager and advisor of the Johnson organ- 
ization. His later political positions 
included secretary of the board of 
pardons during the Johnson adminis- 
tration, member of the state forestry 
board and meber of the state board of 
visitors, appointed by Governor Preus. 


He was also president of the Min- 
nesota Editorial Association in 1903, 
when he guided members of the assso- 
ciation to Washington, D. C., on their 
annual outing. 


A card the size of a post card, dis- 
tributed by Day, bears two captions: 
first, “About Fairmont” and then, half 
way down the card, ‘About Martin 
County.” Here is the reading matter 
that follows the second caption: 

21,000 population; 15,000 of whom 
read the Sentinel. So would you if 
you lived in Martin County. 

The best dairy, corn and hog coun- 
ty in the Middle West. 

For further particulars—read the 
Sentinel. 


Dispatch Friendly to Business 


The Moline (Ill.) Daily Dispatch 
recently arranged for a dinner, which 
was attended by nearly 400 business 
and professional men of the commu- 
nity, for the purpose of unifying the 
business men of Moline. There was 
no commercial organization to which 
men of all professions of business 
could belong. The dinner, which was 
sponsored by the Dispatch, served as 
a means of getting the business men 
together on a friendly basis. 


Worthless Newspapers 


Newspapers that do not serve the 
public and labor for the public good 
are doomed to failure, even though 
they may have great financial or 
political groups behind them. It has 
been proved over and over again that 
unless a paper serves the common good 
rather than special interests, it cannot 
succeed. Newspapers must stand for 
better schools, better homes, bet‘er 
opportunities for the young, better 
streets, a better everything, if they 
are to live up to their opportunities 


for usefulness, and if they are to suc- 


ceed ultimately—Wisconsin Howler. 


The Speakers’ Bureau is the latest 
addition to the Chicago Tribune’s 
Business Survey activities, established 
to take care of the many requests for 
talks by Tribune people to organiza- 
tions and schools. 


FRANK A. DAY 
Editor Daily Sentinel 
Fairmont, Minn. 


Art of Attention-Getting 


(From “We,” by Gerald Stanley Lee.) 

I have wanted to write a book in 
which I would try to show that ma- 
chinery is or must be made to be a 
great modern religion and an art, 
that wealth (which comes out of ma- 
chinery) is also a religion and an art, 
and democracy is a religion and an 
art, and now I would be glad to show 
that the third big modern child of the 
machine—publicity, the art of persuad- 
ing crowds, or fertilizing and organiz- 
ing what people see, and creating the 
visions as to what they shall be and 
what they shall have, is destined to be 
a great art also. 


If we determine what shall possess 
the imagination of the people, we steer 
the energies of the world. The art of 
attention, of organizing, of massing, 
of composing the picture of every 
man’s thoughts, is the most colossal, 
the most immediate, the most deter- 
mining art form of modern times. 


The men in this modern world who 
can get the attention of other men, 
especially the men who can get the 
attention that lies inside, who can put 
their fingers intimately upon the cen- 
tre, upon the mainspring of the man— 
not merely upon his attention but upon 
the motor nerve of his attention so 
that he will act—these men shall be 
the designers and the builders of the 
world. 

* * * 


We have found that the profession 
of making people look can only be 
practised by men of special and drilled 
genius, by profound students and ex- 
perts in human nature, by men of high 
intellectual training who have _ set 
themselves apart as a class, as a great 
group of engineers in getting the at- 
tention of a people. 


The dailies and the country weeklies 
are not in competition. It is local 
news that causes the people to take 
the home paper.—Jerome D. Barnum, 
publisher Syracuse (N. Y.) Post-Stan- 
dard. 
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EDITOR AND HIS WIFE 
OBSERVE ANNIVERSARY 


Fred W. Cheney, editor and pro- 
prietor of the Georgetown (Ill.) News, 
and Mrs. Cheney, on November 1, ob- 


~served their fiftieth wedding anniver- 


sary. Mr. Cheney has occupied his 
present editorial position since 1916, 
previous to that time having been en- 
gaged on various newspapers in New 
Hampshire. 


Being a New Englander, Mr. Cheney 
counts as important as his newspaper 
leanings his long line of American 
ancestors. His family on American soil 
dates back to 1635, when John Cheney, 
of whom he is a tenth generation, 
lineal descendant, lived at Roxbury, 
Mass. His father, Elias Hutchins 
Cheney, was publisher and editor of 
the Peterborough (N. H.) Transcript 
when Fred W. was born. 


The boy learned the newspaper busi- 
ness with his father on the Granite 
State Free Press, Lebanon, N. H. He 
prepared for college at Colby Academy, 
New London, N. H., being graduated 
in 1874, when he was 21 years old. 
Two years later he married, at Con- 
cord, N. H., Miss Cora M. Mead. Mr. 
Cheney served as editor and proprietor 
of the Granite State Free Press, 1875- 
1879, and the Republican Champion, 
Newport, N. H., 1881, 1888. He served 
ten years in New Hampshire National 
Guard, as Sergeant and First Lieuten- 
ant, Company G., Third Regiment, 
Lebanon; and First Lieutenant and 
Captain, Company D, Second Regiment, 
Newport. He was also appointed In- 
spector General with rank of Brigadier 
General on the staff of Gov. Hiram A. 
Tuttle, and served as private secretary 
to Governors Straw, Cheney and Pres- 
cott. He became legislative engrossing 
clerk in 1885, was a member of the 
state legislature from Newport in 1889, 
and served as town clerk at Newport 
for several years, besides being chair- 
man of the Newport town _ school 
board, 1891-1892, After moving to 
Concord, N. H., in 1892, he was assist- 
ant secretary, Capital Fire Insurance 
Co. Resigning in 1912, Cheney took 
over the business and editorial man- 
agement of the Free Press for about 
two years. He has been editor and pro- 
prietor of the Georgetown News, 
Georgetown, IIl., since July 1, 1916. 


Mrs. Cheney was actively engaged 
with her husband in the conduct of a 
fire and life insurance agency in New- 
port for several years. After their 
removal to Concord she was called 
upon to organize and manage a 
“woman’s department” for the Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. of New York, cov- 
ering New Hampshire and Vermont. 
Later she had a similar connection 
with the Equitable Fire Association of 
New York. Their son, Morton M., is 
in the U. S. Forest Service, as Assist- 
ant District Forester at Albuquerque, 
New Mexico. 


Ads Raise Standard of Living 


“Resolved, That This House Regrets 
the Large Part Played by Advertising 
in Modern Life.” This was the ques- 
tion on which Colgate University de- 
bating team, taking the negative side, 
defeated Cambridge University debat- 
ing team, November 9, in Colgate Me- 
morial Chapel. The winning team 
maintained that present day advertis- 
ing is responsible for raising the stan- 
dard of living. 
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HOLMES DECLARES UNITY 
IS ESSENTIAL TO PRESS 
GROWTH, PROSPERITY 


(Extracts from address delivered by | 


Will R. Holmes, editor of Journal, 
Brigham City, Utah, retiring presi- 
dent, at the fall meeting of the Utah 
State Press Association at Salt Lake 
City.) 

There are many ways in which a 
press association can be of benefit to 
its members. But its greatest value is 
in promoting acquaintance and fra- 
ternalism. When competitors become 
really acquainted with each other, and 
develop a real fraternal spirit, they 
immediately cease to be real compet- 
itors, in the vicious sense of the word. 
They still go after all the business 
they can get, but they do it in a co- 
operative spirit and that tends to add 
to the dignity of the profession and to 
improve the industry. 

* * * 

So, fellows, let us be friends, first, 
and then get busy and make this or- 
ganization what it should be. Its pos- 
sibilities are unlimited. By friendly 
co-operation’ we can have legislation 
placed upon the statute books that 
will be beneficial to every newspaper 
in the state and, that, too, without 
placing a burden upon the taxpayers— 
in fact, legislation that would have 
a tendency to reduce the tax burden. 

In Utah there is a law that fixes the 
amount of the rate for all legal no- 
tices, but the law that requires the 
county, the city and the school boards 
to publish annual reports does not car- 
ry a penalty clause and many of the 
cities, county and school board clerks 
ignore the law entirely. I am’ sub- 
mitting the Kentucky law for the con- 
sideration of the committee on legis- 
lation in the hope that something can 
be done this year to correct this evil. 
It has been demonstrated in other 
sections of the country that when laws 
of this kind are enforced and full in- 
formation given the people, that the 
saving in expenditures more than 
makes up for the cost of publication, 
and Utah is no different from other 
states in this matter. 


Government Printed Envelopes 

Probably the most important matter 
confronting the newspaper men of the 
country is the government-printed en- 
velopes. Those who do not use gov- 
ernment-printed envelopes help pay 
the loss on each transaction. 

Your president took the matter up 
with Utah’s representatives in Wash- 
ington and one of them, Representa- 
tive Don B. Colton, replied that he was 
with the newspapermen in this matter 
and would do all in his power to pass 
legislation that would correct this evil. 
Representative Leatherwood expressed 
himself as being in sympathy with 
the bill. Senator Reed Smoot made 
no promises in the matter, but re- 
ported that he was unable to get the 
bill reported out of the committee. 
(Senator Smoot went on record as 
favoring the bill at a meeting in Salt 
Lake City October 9.) 

* 


* * 
Utah State Press Bulletin 
Another important matter, as I view 
it, is the continuation of the Utah 
State Press Bulletin. This should be 
the annual number, representing the 
association and broadcasting the re- 


sources of that particular section of 
the state where the summer outing 
and convention are held. This should 
not be considered as “paid advertis- 
ing,” as some members have stated. 
The Utah State Press Association 
should render this service to the state. 
When handled through the committee 
in charge of the work, which, in turn, 
works through the chambers of com- 
merce and commercial clubs and other 
organizations, it can be put over very 
easily and it shows the general public 
that the newspapers of the state are 
really rendering service and that they 
are not getting pay for it in cash. This 
annual paper is an asset to the organ- 
ization. : 
Field Secretaries 

While members of this organization 
are publishing some of the best weekly 
papers in the country, there is room 
for improvement and here is where 
a field agent could help out a lot. 
Many states have field agents em- 
ployed on a salary basis whose duty 
it is to make the rounds of the field 
and help each individual printer, offer 
suggestions and demonstrate how re- 
sults can be obtained at a saving in 
cost of production. Whether Utah is 
ready for a field agent is for the mem- 
bers of this association to determine. 
In Nebraska, Ole Buck is constantly 
in demand and the real service he is 
rendering the newspapermen of that 
state is marvelous. 


N. E. A. for 1928 

Next year the National Editorial As- 
sociation will meet in Omaha and 
those people started preparation for 
this event months ago. On my way 
home from New Hampshire in July, 
I happened to land in Omaha the day 
the Nebraska and Western Jowa sum- 
mer outing was on. I decided to re- 
main over and the boys of those two 
states treated me royally. A luncheon 
was held at the new building in South 
Omaha, considered the finest stock ex- 
change building in the world and the 
man from Utah was called on for a 
talk. This gave me an opportunity to 
ask for the cooperation of the member- 
ship of those two organizations to help 
Utah bring the N. HE. A. convention to 
Salt Lake City in 1928. Speakers that 
followed stated that Utah helped pull 
the convention to Omaha and they 
went on record then and there as 
being willing to help Utah get the 
convention in 1928. 

Publishers’ Invoices 

In an address read at the Los 
Angeles convention of the National 
Editorial Association, George W. Cush- 
ing, secretary of McKinley, Marsh & 
Cushing, Detroit, made this state- 
ment: “After three years study of 
newspaper publishers’ invoices from 
every section of the country, it is ap- 
parent that there is a real need for a 
uniform type of invoice.” In all prob- 
ability you have already observed a 
copy of the form adopted which ap- 
peared in a recent issue of the Aux- 
iliary, and it is just possible that the 
paper houses in Salt Lake City will 
carry them in stock in case the mem- 
bers of this association do not care 
to make their own. It is my best 
judgment that we should adopt this 
form of invoice as it may assist us in 
obtaining more foreign advertising. 
If it suits the advertisers, it should 
please us. The National Association 
of Field Managers endorsed the N. BH. 
A. standard invoice for national ad- 
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vertising. Let us demonstrate that in 
the publishing field we are willing to 
improve business methods and, 
through standardization of forms, will 
aid in eliminating waste, effort and in 
promoting greater efficiency. 


Western Union Newspaper Service 


I can see the value of the Western 
Union Newspaper plate or printed 
service to the newspapers of the coun- 
try, but I cannot understand why any 
newspaper should use a service carry- 
ing advertising at a lower rate than 
charged by the paper using the serv- 
ice. The reason General Motors Cor- 
poration is carrying quarter page ads 
in the service supplied by the Western 
Newspaper Union is that the space can 
be purchased there at a lower rate. 
What is true with General Motors is 
true with all other advertisers. Some 
months ago my own paper was carry- 
ing Star automobile advertising. One 
day a letter came from the advertising 
agency cancelling the contract. Later, 
I observed the Star advertising in the 
patent section of the Tremonton paper, 
as well as many other papers in the 
state. Why help build up an industry 
that is in direct competition with the 
newspapers of the country? 


The service furnished by the West- 
ern Newspaper Union, eliminating the 
advertisements, is a wonderful service. 
I am not saying this just because I 
first criticised the ad feature. I main- 
tain that the service, eliminating the 
ads, is a wonderful service and I 
would like to see every paper in the 
state, except possibly the dailies, us- 
ing that service. The argument will 
be used that by using the service car- 
rying the advertising, the service 
comes cheaper. Even if true, the sys- 
tem is wrong. Far better to pay a 
higher rate for the service without 
the ads and charge the regular rates 
for all advertising. 


Publicity for Utah 


I desire to call your attention to 
one other matter that should be care- 
fully considered. If the proposition 
is feasible and will result in good, the 
matter should be referred to the Salt 
Lake and Ogden Chambers of Com- 
merce for action. 


The publicity given to the states of 
Florida and New Hampshire as a re- 
sult of the visit of newspaper men 
from all states in the Union to those 
sections is being discussed by prom- 
inent citizens in various sections of 
the country. It is my opinion that 
each state in the Union, or many of 
them at least, will adopt the system 
put over by New Hampshire last July. 
As a result of the visit of the news- 
papermen to that state, hundreds of 
columns of space have been devoted to 
broadcasting the resources and scenic 
wonders of New Hampshire—publicity 
that could have been secured in no 
other way. 


It cost New Hampshire $6,000.00 in 
cash to pay railroad and Pullman fares 
and other expenses of the visitors. Be- 
side this the hotel associations con- 
tributed hotel accommodations; the 
Boston & Main Railroad company fur- 
nished five large motor buses to con- 
vey the party over the state; the vari- 
ous chambers of commerce helped in ~ 
many ways; so it is difficult for me 
to determine the exact cost of the visit 
of about 120 in the party. 

The above matters are submitted for 
your consideration. 
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PRINTING SCHOOL MOVES 
INTO $27,000 BUILDING; 
ONLY ONE OF ITS KIND 


The Southern School of Printing, 
Inec., has moved into its substantial 
new building, erected during the past 
six months especially for the purpose 
of a printing trade school. The build- 
ing has a frontage of 117 feet and ex- 
tends back on the lot 70 feet. This is 
the first unit of school buildings which 
are to be erected. There still remains 
105 feet at the rear of the building 
which may be utilized for further 
building purposes. This Southern 
School of Printing enjoys the distinc- 
tion of being the only school in the en- 
tire United States devoted exclusively 
to the training of young men and 
young women for the printing industry, 
maintained and operated entirely by 
master printers and publishers. It 
has no connection either directly or 
indirectly with an other school, college 
or university. It does not operate for 
profit, and is not self-sustaining. It 
is supported by donations and con- 
tributions from the master printers 
throughout the south, especially, and 
by the American Newspaper Publish- 
ers Association with headquarters at 
New York City, which has accredited 
and endorsed it and _ supports it 
financially. It also has the support 
of the Southern Newspaper Publishers 
Association, with headquarters at 
Chattanooga, Tenn., in the way of 
publicity and advertising. 


The officers of the school are Frank 
C. Clemens of the Cargill Company, 
Houston, Texas, president; H. F. Am- 
brose of the Ambrose Printing Com- 
pany, Nashville, Tenn., vice president; 
E. P. Mickel, secretary-treasurer and 
director. The faculty of the school 
is composed of three instructors as 
follows: J. E. Mickel, head instructor, 
specializing in layout, linotype and 
press work; L. N. Des Lauriers, assis- 
tant instructor, specializing in mono- 
type composition, casting and assist- 
ing on linotype, hand composition and 
press work and P. R. Russell, junior 
instructor handling the hand composi- 
tion class. 


- The school operates continuously for 
five days each week. The school work 
begins at eight o’clock in the morning 
and is dismissed at five o’clock in the 
evening during the winter months, and 
at four o'clock during the summer 
months. The linotype equipment con- 
sists of a battery of 14 linotypes of 
various models. The monotype equip- 
ment consists of eight keyboards and 
five casting machines, including both 
text and display type casters. In ad- 
dition, there are platen presses, auto- 
matic presses and cylinder presses. 
The school has no product whatever 


except the young men and young : 


women who are graduated as trained 
apprentices—not journeymen. 
not do a dollar’s worth of commercial 
printing for anyone. The only live 
printing that is done is the necessary 
printing for the Southern Master 
Printers Federation, which maintains 
and operates the school, and the school 
work itself. The average attendance 
is 35 students. 

The school having just moved into 
its spacious new building will have 
more room and will be enabled to in- 
crease its present capacity to from 


It does 


60.to 70. The instruction is all per- 
sonal. Students are received into the 
school at any time, provided they can 
pass the educational test, come well 
recommended and are interested in 
what they are trying to do. The re- 
quirements for entrance are very 
strict. Those making possible the 
school are interested mainly in train- 
ing and placing in the industry a bet- 
ter type of workman for the printing 


E. P. MICKEL 
Director, Southern School of Printing 
Nashville, Tennessee 


industry than has been done during 
the past 25 years. It does not train 
executives and handles no other work 
than that of the mechanics of the 
printing industry. Students are re- 
ceived in the school for a minimum 
term of four months—that is no stu- 
dent is received unless he agrees to 
stay four months, provided the school 
finds him or her suitable material out 
of which to make a printer in some 
branch of the trade. If he is found 
deficient in any way, after being in 
the school a short time, he is dis- 
missed. 


“This does not mean we turn out 
trained apprentices in four months,” 
EH. P. Mickel, director of the school, 
recently explained to a representative 
of the United States Publisher. “While 
we occasionally get an exceptionally 
bright young man or young woman 
with whom we are able to do this, the 


New Building, Southern School of Printing, Nashville, Tennessee 


35 


average time runs from eight to ten 
months. Though the school trains 
monotype operators, keyboard opera- 
tors and caster operators, linotype op- 
erators and linotype mechanics, hand 
compositors and pressmen, all stu- 
dents must become efficient in hand 
composition before taking training on 
any kind of machine. In other words, 
hand composition is the fundamental 
in learning the printing trades. The 
idea prevalent in the school is to pro- 
duce printers as well as_ operators. 
Students are taught makeup, lockup, 
proofreading and copy writing as pre- 
liminary work in machine composition 
or press work.” 


The school has been in operation as 
a vocational one for about five and 
one-half years, and during that time 
has graduated about 450 trained ap- 
prentices, 90 per cent of whom have 
gone directly from the school into the 
industry and are there today. 


“There has been, and always will 
be, a demand for graduate students 
from the Southern School of Printing,” 
Mr. Mickel said. ‘Discipline in the 
school is strict, and students are re- 
quired to attend school regularly and 
to come promptly, or else they are 
not admitted to the school.” 

The new school building cost approx- 
imately $27,000.00 and all of this 
money was raised in the printing and 
publishing industry in the south. The 
equipment is valued at approximately 
$100,000.00. The school publishes a 
handsome illustrated catalogue, which 
may be had for the asking, containing 
complete information about the school, 
its courses, tuition and requirements 
of students. For the past five years 
the school has been carried on in the 
Sherwin-Williams building, at the cor- 
ner of Fifth and Union streets, the 
very heart of the real estate district 
in Nashville. The new location is out 
in the college and school district on 
South Street, one-half block off Bel- 
mont Avenue, and in this vicinty are 
the celebrated schools of Vanderbilt 
University, Peabody College, Scarritt 
College, Ward-Belmont Seminary. 
Nashville has long been known as the 
“Athens of the South,” due to the ex- 
tent of its schools, colleges, and the 
great interest taken in all educational 
matters in this section. The printers 
and publishers have added to this rep- 
utation by establishing this first and 
only purely printing trade school in 
the entire country. 

“The fact that we are no longer 
training apprentices to any extent in 
the printing industry makes schools of 
the character of the Southern School 
of Printing absolutely essential if the 
printing and the publishing industries 
are to survive,’ Mr. Mickel concluded. 
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Working Kit 


HAMMERMILL 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
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If you have the Working Kit of Hammermill 
Bond and the Working Kit of Hammermill Cover 
already on your desk, you know how useful they 
are in tying down the ideas of your customers. 


Here’s another: the Working Kit of Hammer- 
mill Announcements. It introduces a new and 
very flexible set of stock electrotypes to help you 
do very attractive work at reasonable prices. 


Leatherfold 
Enamel 


THE PAPER THAT STANDS 
WEAR AND TEAR 


HERE IS something new under the 
sun—a folding enamel that is a 
TOUGH folding enamel and that 
has—at the same time—a surface com- 
parable with many well known, non- 
folding papers. 


That’s Leatherfold. It is rugged 


Send for your copy on your business letterhead. 


Hammermill Paper 
Company 


Erie, Pennsylvania 
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Hotel Mason 


J acksonville, Florida 


Leatherfold with any other folding enamel 
on the market at any price. You'll find 
it the best balance between a fine printing 
surface and strong folding qualities. 


*Send for your samples today and 
treat "em rough. 


Bradner Smith & Company 
333 S. Desplaines St. 


Chicago, Il. 


*Note—While we are, of course, glad to 
send samples to anyone interested, Leatherfold 
is stocked only in Chicago and cannot be eco- 
nomically shipped in quantities to distant parts 
of the country. 

Official Florida Headquarters 


(Coupon) 


INTERNATIONAL PRESS FOUNDA- 
TION 
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Bradner Smith & Company, 
333 S. Desplaines St., 
Chicago, III. 


and Please send me samples of Leatherfold 


Enamel in various weights. 
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enough for the catalog or folder that is to 
be man-handled. And its surface is 
smooth enough to show up sharply the 
finest detail in illustration and design. 

Take a piece of the 100 lb. weight. 
Roll it up into a ball. Smooth it out. 
The gloss is still there, the fibres are un- 
broken, and there are no pinholes. 

Use the coupon below and compare 
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CENTURY-OLD PAPERS 
STILL SURVIVE AFTER 
GREAT MANY CHANGES 


(Sixth and last of a series of 
sketches of newspapers over 100 years 
old.) 


Old Colony Memorial 


The Old Colony Memorial of Ply- 
mouth, Mass., passed its century mark 
in birthday anniversaries May 4, 1922, 
and has the bound volumes of its is- 
sues from that date to prove the asser- 
tion. 


According to some sc.andards it 
should have slipped into the class of 
the “lean and _ slippered pantaloon,” 
sans teeth, sans eyes, sans everything, 
but instead it is wearing up to date 
apparel, knickerbockers, golf socks of 
warm tints, has teeth in good working 
order and does not require the sery- 
ices of an optician. It is one of the 
few century old papers of this country, 
and even had a predecessor in the 
town, but that one died in infancy, 
probably of infantile paralysis, as 
news gathering was difficult in those 
days and the circulation was restricted 
by the means of transportation, to a 
small circle of territory. Nathaniel 
Coverly of Boston was the daring pub- 
lisher and editor and he placed his 
first issue before the public in March, 
1785, when there were less than 50 
newspapers in the United Colonies. 


It was nearly 40 years later that 
Allen Danforth, a native of Taunton, 
Mass., established the first successful 
paper in Plymouth. He gained his 
experience while he and Jacob Chapin 
published the Old Colony Reporter in 
Taunton, in 1821. 


The Memorial’s first home was in 
a frame building, half dwelling and 
half store on Market street, which was 
long ago swept away and the outfit 
was as primitive as were any of the 
early newspaper plants. It is odd that 
in all of the migrations about town 
the paper has made it was never more 
than a few hundred yards from the 
spot where it first appeared. 


Mr. Danforth was connected with 
the Memorial until 1836, when he 
passed its management and editing 
over to his brother-in-law, James Thur- 
ber, also of Taunton, the founder of 
the paper giving his attention to other 
lines of business, becoming first the 
treasurer of the Plymouth Institution 
for Savings, the first attempt in the 
town to have anything resembling a 
modern bank. He was identified with 
that and later developments of the 
banking business for 43 years and died 
May 28, 1872, from small pox. He 
was a member of the Board of Select- 
men of Plymouth in 1848 and 1849 and 
was considered one of the leaders of 
the community. 


James Thurber was a printer who 
gainer his knowledge of the craft as 
well as of newspapers on,the Taunton 
Sun. He was at the head of the 
Memorial’s destinies until February 
21, 1857. From that date until Octo- 
ber 23, 1858, no one’s name appeared 
as editor. On the latter date, John 
Morissey, who came from Nantucket, 
took charge and held the editorial desk 
until in the early fall of 1861, when 
he made a prolonged trip to the south, 
under the auspices of the national 


government. When he returned he 
bore the title of major. He afterward 
served long and honorably as treas- 
urer of the County of Plymouth. 


In 1863 the Memorial and the Ply- 
mouth Rock, its rival, were consoli- 
dated and were under the administra- 
tion of Andrews, Prince & Hollis. For 
a number of years the second member 
of the firm had been the printer of 
the Memorial... It was at this time 
that the paper made a discount of 25 
per cent to all subscribers who were 
soldiers in the Union army. 


Mr. Hollis apparently withdrew af- 
ter a rather short term and joined the 
late Moses Bates, publisher and editor 
of the Old Colony Sentinel. Mr. Bates 
left the Sentinel in 1865 and Mr. Hol- 
lis remained in charge until it was 
sold, not long after Mr. Bates’ depar- 
ture, to Winslow W. Avery and 
Thomas Cave, who were graduates 
from the office of the Vermont Watch- 
man and State Journal. In 1872 Mr. 
Cave sold his interests to Capt. 
Charles C. Doten, who had worked un- 
der Mr. Bates in earlier years and the 
firm became Avery & Doten. A few 
months later the new firm bought the 
Memorial and consolidated both pa- 
pers under the head of the older one, 
which became the only newspaper then 
issued there. 


This situation lasted but a short 
time, because the Plymouth Free 
Press, a Democratic paper, was estab- 
lished and carried on for a term of 
years by Daniel W. Andrews, a brother 
of one of the former owners of the 
Memorial. The two papers repre- 
sented the rival political parties 
through a considerable time, but even- 
tually the Memorial acquired the 
plant and title of its competitor and, 
except for a line in the heading of the 
Memorial, it has ceased to exist. 


Avery & Doten were the publishers 
for 28 years. Then the firm dissolved 
and Mr. Avery soon afterward sold 
his share, the printery plant to Fred- 
erick W. Bittinger and Joseph F. Bit- 
tinger of Woodville, N. H., where they 
had carried on a paper of their own 
as well as a printery. Capt. Doten re- 
tained the Memorial for two years 
longer and then, as he had other in- 
terests which demanded his time, he 
sold it to the Bittinger brothers. 


Meantime the Plymouth Observer 
had been born and eventually was ab- 
sorbed by the Memorial. After that, 
came the Plymouth Journal, the sec- 
ond paper of that name the town had 
known, but this last was a daily with 
a real, modern up to date plant, stereo- 
type outfit and web perfecting press 
and a good sized staff of workers. It 
was the most ambitious newspaper 
project ever launched in the town, 
and a lot of good money went into it. 
After some months the Journal died, 
largely on account of poor circulation, 
the surrounding territory not having 
a large enough population to provide 
readers required to make it a success, 
for one reason, and the competition of 
the near-by Boston dailies also hav- 
ing their influence. The Memorial 
swallowed the ruins and added the 
title to its list of trophies of the news- 
paper battle field. 


As a matter of history it should be 
mentioned that somewhere about 45 
years ago, Plymouth’s first daily made 
its appearance. It was called the Ply- 
mouth Bee and was issued by Chase & 
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Peterson, but it only buzzed for a few 
weeks and then curled up and died, 
while the junior partner, who was Ar- 
thur P. Peterson, an attorney at law, 
went to the Hawaiian Islands and be- 
came the attorney general of the then 
kingdom, not very long before the 
monarchial government was. over- 
thrown and Queen Liliuokalani was 
out of work. Mr. Peterson died soon 
after the change in government, in 
San Francisco. 


The original firm of Bittinger 
Brothers remained publishers of the 
Memorial until the winter of 1921-22, 
when the senior partner died suddenly. 
His brother, Joseph G. Bittinger, sold 
his share in the business to his neph- 
ews, Fritz J. Bittinger and Paul Wil- 
liams Bittinger, sons of the other mem- 
ber of the firm, who have continued 
the name as it has been for more than 
a quarter of a century. 


Graduates from the schooling of the 
Memorial have made their dents in 
the surface of the world in _ other 
places. Mr. Danforth’s business suc- 
cess has already been told as has that 
of Major Morissey. Others who 
stepped up from the ranks were Ernest 
L. Briggs who now heads a musical 
bureau in Chicago, while his brother, 
Victor, is superintendent of a big job 
printery in Brooklyn, N. Y. They 
were both pressmen. Matthew Hale, 
a hand compositor on the Memorial 
in his early days was for many years 
on the editorial staff of the Boston 
Globe and Edmund L. Robbins another 
“comp” held the position of railroad 
editor of the Boston Herald for over 
30 years. Capt. Doten was a member 
of the Board of Commissioners on 
Harbors and Public Lands, for the 
state of Massachusetts, for a number 
of terms, and William T. Hollis, who 
was for some time a registrar of sales 
and accounts in the U. S. Customs 
House in Boston, later in life was Cus- 
toms Collector for the port of Ply- 
mouth. Capt Doten was probably the 
only one of the list of editors of the 
Memorial who mas a member of the 
National Editorial Association and 
was also the historian of the New Eng- 
Jand Press Association, being with 
both organizations for a long period. 


The file of old issues is a history 
of the United States for more than 
a century and reading it makes Hu- 
ropean matters, which are mere rec- 
ords of history, become alive as actual 
events. There are letters direct from 
the gold fields of the west in 1849 and 
the fifties and real war stories from 
the scenes of the Civil War,. written 
by Plymouth men who were on the 
spot. 


There are tales in the old issues of 
the wide flung commerce which once 
sailed from and to Plymouth on the 
seven seas, commerce so large that 
one firm in those times counted the 
business in millions per year. There 
are chronicles of the coming of the 
first steam cars to the town, the 
first steamboat, the arrival of the 
first telegraphic message in Plymouth. 
The business office had sets of first 
telephones used outside of Boston; its 
quarters were lighted by the first in- 
candescent electric lights in the town. 
One of the first electric motors in the 
town was installed for its power plant 
and one of the first radio messages 
received in Plymouth was for the Me- 
morial. Where the hand compositor 
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slowly picked up his galley of matter, 
letter by letter from the case, getting 
an average of four sticks per hour on 
brevier, there is now a battery of up- 
to-date linotypes which sometimes run, 
in the busy season, right through the 
24 hours with three shifts of operators. 
Presses are up to the minute and some 
are even ahead of time says its pub- 
lisher. It is a modern printery, where 
the Memorial is made. 

Not only is the circulation distrib- 
uted through its immediate sphere of 
influence, but copies have been sent 
regularly to people in Turkey, China, 
Japan, Hawaii, the Philippines, Mex- 
ico, Italy, England, France and Swit- 
zerland, while in the days of the old 
wind jammers there used to be pack- 
ages of papers holding sometimes sev- 
eral months’ issues which were chas- 
ing Plymouth master mariners around 
the earth to various foreign ports, dis- 
patched so as to arrive there ahead of 
the ship whose master was hoping to 
get news from home through the col- 
umns of the home paper. 

Once upon a time the Memorial used 
to be a modest bit of a four page paper 
but nowadays it unblushingly emu- 
lates the city daily and has anywhere 
from eight pages to two and three sec- 
tions—sixteen, twenty-four or thirty- 
two, and has put out special editions, 
even larger. 

“Yes, thank you, doing quite well 
for a century old youngster!” says its 
editor. 


Litchfield (Conn.) Enquirer 


(Reprinted from the one hundredth 
anniversary supplement.) 

With this issue of the Enquirer we 
celebrate our hundredth birthday. 
Though we are a mere infant in com- 
parison with our esteemed contempo- 
rary, the Hartford Courant, which is 
the oldest paper in the United States, 
the Enquirer is, we believe, the third 
or fourth oldest in Connecticut and the 
oldest that has had a continuous ex- 
istence as entirely a weekly. 

In the spring of 1825 Stephen S. 
Smith of Poultney, Vermont, started 
here in opposition to’ the Hagle, the 
County Post, a staunch Whig paper. 
Since that time Litchfield has seen 
many papers rise and fall, but publi- 
cation day for the County Post, later 
called the Enquirer, has been on every 
Thursday since its inaugural issue and 
today it makes its appearance as No. 
1 of Volume C. 

The Enquirer of County Post was a 
lusty infant and when only a year 
old compelled the rival Eagle to move 
its nest to New Haven. Mr. Smith 
soon sold the Post to Joseph Garrett 
who later disposed of his interest to 
Henry Adams, a prominent member 
of one of Litchfield’s oldest and best 
families. In 1829 Mr. Adams changed 
the name to the Litchfield Enquirer 
and by that name the paper became 
known and honored all over the land. 
It is interesting to note that nearly 
all the editors of the Enquirer have 
been natives of Litchfield, men proud 
of the town and its record, identified 
with its interests and working for its 
prosperity. Knowing these facts it is 
not difficult to find the reason for the 
long and prosperous career of the En- 
quirer. Under Henry Adams the En- 
quirer was a five-column folio, well 
printed and ably edited. Mr. Adams 
proved himself a most successful jour- 
nalist and did much towards moulding 


the affairs of the town, county and 
state. The stage coach was then the 
universal method of conveyance and 
the Enquirer was the only paper pub- 
lished in the county, barring tempo- 
rary spurts of rival papers which were 
born, languished and finally died in 
this town. Among these was the 
Litchfield Democrat, edited by Melzar 
Gardner of Hartford, which made its 
appearance as a strong party paper 
in November, 1833. Less than a year’s 
experience convinced Editor Gardner 
of his folly and the Democrat was no 
more. In February, 1835, John M. 
Baldwin of Litchfield started the Sun, 
a strong Democratic paper. LEHarly in 
36 Mr. Baldwin sold his interest to 
S. C. Hayes of New Haven, who con- 
tinued the paper until April ’39. 

The next opposition paper was the 
Mercury in ’40, followed by the Demo- 
cratic Watchman in ’42, which expired 
in’ ’44. In 1845 J. K. Averill began 
the publication of the Republican in 
New Milford and, a year later, trans- 
ferred it to Litchfield. For ten years 
the Republican was managed by W. 
F. and G. H. Baldwin, Albert Stoddard 
and Franklin Hull, but in 1856 the 
plant was moved to Falls Village and 
for nearly ten years the Enquirer was 
left without a rival. The decease of 
these various papers does not seem 
to have been the subject of any edi- 
torial comment. They were “snuffed 
out” as it were, by the superior bril- 
lianey of the Enquirer. 

The brilliant journalistic career of 
Henry Adams was brought to a sudden 
and tragic termination in 1843. On 
the morning of the llth of February 
he went fishing on Bantam Lake, 
broke through the ice and was 
drowned. . He was the only editor of 
the Enquirer who died in the harness 
and his untimely end cast a deep 
gloom over the entire community. 
Henry Adams was succeeded by his 
brother Charles, so long prominent in 
the social and religious life of Litch- 
field. Deacon Adams was noted as a 
brilliant and polemic writer and 
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though his journalistic career was 
short it was very successful. 

In the summer of 1845 Payne Ken- 
yon Kilbourne, after an extended ex- 
perience as printer, writer and editor, 
returned to his native town and early 
in October bought the Enquirer of 
Charles Adams. 

Ill health caused by his many ardu- 
ous duties compelled Mr. Kilbourne, 
early in March ’53, to sell the Enquirer 
to H. W. Hyatt. September 4, 1856, 
Hyatt sold out to Edward C. Goodwin. 
The latter only remained with the 
Enquirer about a year and a half and 
on May 1, 1858, Charles Adams again 
took up the editorial duties and had 
associated with him, Henry E. B. 
Betts. 

The present history of the Enquirer 
may be said to date from October 13, 
1859, when it was bought by James 
Humphrey, Jr. 

His foreman was Alexander B. 
Shumway who served continuously in 
that position until his retirement in 
the early part of 1910, with the excep- 
tion of a gallant three years’ record 
as an officer in the 19th Connecticut, 
in the Civil War, and for a. brief 
period, ’65-’66, as business manager. 
A service of over fifty years in the 
same position is exceptional and one 
of which any man might be justly 
proud. 

Captain Shumway’s _eldest' son, 
Charles E. Shumway, is a “chip off 
the old block,” having been on the 
Enquirer force since 1878, with the ex- 
ception of 13 years when he was in 
the harness business. 

In the spring of 1865, the paper 
passed into the hands of Wing & 
Shumway, who conducted it for about 
a year, when George A. Hickox suc- 
ceeded Mr. Wing as editor, and about 
a year later became sole proprietor. 
Mr. Hickox’s editorship of twenty-five 
years was a marked success and his 
editorial sayings were copied far and 
wide. In 1891 he sold the paper to C. 
R. Duffie, who in turn disposed of it 
to George ©. Woodruff, October 1, 1894. 


National Press Building Is Growing 
This new building, which is one block from the United States Treasury and near 
the location of the proposed new group of $50,000,000 government buildings, will house 
Washington newspaper correspondents and will be the permanent home of the National 
Press Club. It is being built on the site of the historic old “Newspaper Row.” 
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Ohio Eagle 


“Der Ohio Adler,’ a weekly period- 
ical, printed in German, by Jacob 
Dietrich, was the first newspaper es- 
tablished in Lancaster, being started 
in 1809. - The sheets were 16 by 20 
inches in size, the paper of coarse 
texture and a dull white color; the 
mechanical execution was very good. 

In 1813 the paper passed into the 
hands of Edward: Shaeffer, who 
changed the name to English—the 
Ohio Eagle. It was, however, issued 
in both the German and English lan- 
guages as late as 1816. 

Shaeffer remained editor and man- 
ager for several years and was suc- 
ceeded by John Harman as editor in 
1820. 

In 1828 Thomas White became edi- 
tor of the Eagle and he was later suc- 
ceeded by John Brough, who after- 
wards became Governor of Ohio. He 
and his brother Charles conducted the 
paper in 1839. In 1841 Samuel Pike 
bought out the Broughs and about one 
year later he sold out to Dr. Casper 
Theil and it was while Theil was 
owner that the office burned, in 1844, 
and destroyed many of the old files. | 

From 1844 to 1870, thirteen editors 
weilded the guiding pen, and then in 
the last named year Thomas Wetzler 
became owner and the paper has re- 
mained in the Wetzler family ever 
since. Thomas Wetzler occupied the 
office of editor longer than any of 
those who preceded him. 

In the spring of 1890 Mr. Wetzler 
and his son Edward launched the Lan- 
caster Daily Eagle, which prospered 
from the first and today is one of the 
most popular of the daily papers in the 
state, while the Ohio Eagle is still pub- 
lished each Wednesday and is one of 
the largest and most creditably man- 
aged weeklies in Ohio. 

Beyond a current newspaper liter- 
ature, the Eagle has been strictly a 
partisan paper. In 1828 it supported 
the claims of “Old Hickory” Andrew 
Jackson for the presidency and after 
the National Convention of 1832, at 
which the supporters of Jackson adop- 
ted the name of “Democratic Party,” 
continued to support the Jackson 
ticket, and has always since been the 
Democratic organ in Fairfield County 
which has never failed to cast a Demo- 
cratic majority at each succeeding 
election. 

When Thomas Wetzler died in 1899, 
his sons, Edward as editor, and 
Charles as business manager, assumed 
control of the paper, and still fill these 
positions. 

The Eagle, according to a statement 
made by its management, enjoys the 
distinction of having been conducted 
under the same name longer than any 
other Ohio publication and is also said 
to be the oldest newspaper in the state 
that has been published continuously, 
never having missed an issue. 


Cherry (N. Y.) Gazette 


Charles L. Ryder, publisher of the 
Cherry (N. Y.) Gazette, writes to the 
United States Publisher: 

“T am rather proud to say that I 
own this. newspaper which was estab- 
lished in 1818 and that it is now 
printed from our plant here in con- 
nection with our semi-weekly (the 
Cobleskill, N. Y., Times). A business 
office is maintained at Cherry Valley. 

“Strange to state the writer started 
work as editor-printer on the Gazette 


ten years ago after finishing high 
school. Recently, we ran a _ special 
edition on the Times, making but one 
edition for the week, devoted to our 
territory which we call ‘Progressive 
New York.’ We think we are among 
the first to sell display advertising to 
farmers which was done at one dollar 
per inch.” 


Elizabeth Daily Journal 


(By A. L. Johnson, Superintendent of 
Union County Schools, N. J.) 

The history of the Elizabeth Daily 
Journal had its beginning in the 
troublesome days of the American Rev- 
olution through the establishment at 
Chatham of the New Jersey Journal 
by Shepard Kollock. It is a state- 
ment well within the range of truth, 
that the greater number of our Ameri- 
can newspapers were first established 
as party organs at a time when the 
Federalists and Democrats struggled 
for the control of the infant republic. 
Of this number the Journal is proba- 
bly the only one surviving whose title 
bears the original name given by its 
founder. 

Shepard Kollock was born at Lewes, 
Delaware, September, 1750. After re- 
ceiving a good education he went to 
Philadelphia to learn the art of print- 
ing in the establishment of his uncle, 
William Goddard, who was at that 
time the editor of the Pennsylvania 
Chronicle. He continued for some 
time with his relative, but his health 
failing, in 1770, he went to the West 
Indies, where he was engaged for 
seven years in the printing business, 
and where he became acquainted with 
Alexander Hamilton. 

In 1777, hearing of the battle of 
Lexington, he gave up his business, 
which had become a lucrative one, and 
returned to his native country, fired 
with the spirit of patriotism and the 
desire for service. 

Landing in New York he journeyed 
at once to his father’s house in Dela- 
ware, but finding no sympathy or en- 
couragement in his home state, he set 
out at once on the return journey to 
New York, where he enlisted and went 
immediately into service. 

Due, it is said, to the recommenda- 
tion of Hamilton, Kollock was appoint- 
ed a lieutenant. The company under 
the command of Hamilton rendered 
gallant service and took part in the 
Battle of Long Island, in the maneuy- 
ers in the northern part of Manhattan 
Island, the retreat through New Jersey 
and participated in the _ successful 
battles of Trenton and Princeton. 

In February, 1779, there being sev- 
eral supernumerary officers in the ar- 
tillery service, Lieutenant Kollock con- 
sulted General Knox about resigning 
his commission. During the conversa- 
tion on this subject, General Knox 
asked what he intended to do and upon 
learning that Lieutenant Kollock was 
a printer by trade and had published a 
newspaper in the West Indies, accep- 
ted his resignation on condition that 
he would publish a news journal de- 
voted to the American cause. This he 
consented to do. There was dire ne- 
cessity that such a paper be published, 


inasmuch as the journals read by the. 


people of Northern New Jersey were 
chiefly New York papers, which, due 
to the British occupancy of that city, 
were devoted to Tory sentiment and 
interests. 

There is very little question that the 
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New Jersey Journal was started as a 
war measure with official backing, for 
sundry receipts of the Army Commis- 
sary at Morristown during the year 
1780 show that on February 2nd, he 
furnished Kollock with ‘Nine Hundred 
Wt. of old Tent, Unfit for Service,” 
also “one Ream Letter Paper, three 
Reams Common Paper, for use of 
Shepard Kollock, Printer at Chat- 
ham;” and three days later, “fourteen 
Quire Common and four Quire large 
Post Paper,” receipted for by Shelly 
Arnett, a printer’s apprentice, who 
afterwards became his partner. On 
March 29, “one Ream Common Paper,” 
and ‘May 21, he was given “Hight 
Hundred Three Quarters and Twelve 
pound of old Tent Cloth.” The com- 
misasry delivered June 4 for Kollock’s 
use “Two Bundles Old Tent Rags, wt. 
Two Hundred One Quarter, also Six 
Ream Paper for printing returns for 
Adjt. General, also One Other Bagg 
wt. Two Hundred One Quarter Old 
Tent Rags.” This, seems conclusive 
evidence that Kollock’s project was 
aided by Washington and his officers 
who apparently considered his paper 
of sufficient importance to supply his 
needs from their very scanty army 
stores. 

The first issue of the New Jersey 
Journal bears the date of February 16, 
1779. This: was the beginning of the 
publication of a paper printed and cir- 
culated not so much for profit, as to 
furnish the people of New Jersey with 
reliable information concerning the 
movements and successes of the army 
and the cause of the colonies. The 
Journal was a four page sheet, four- 
teen and one-half by ten inches. 

The place of publication was Chat- 
ham, chosen because “it was a town 
beyond the hills, where no British 
soldiery ever trod.” Tradition fixes 
the location of his first printing office 
on anisland in the Passaic River, north 
of Main street, but after his paper had 
been published for some time, he pur- 
chased the old parsonage and removed 
it to Chatham village, where he util- 
ized it for a printing office. The build- 
ing was located on the north side of 
Main street and was standing until 
the time of the Civil War, when it was 
destroyed by fire. 

* * * 


Shepard Kollock, while publishing 
the New Jersey Journal at Chatham, 
printed also a number of books and 
pamphlets to supply the needs of those 
who had some literary taste. 

* * * 


Immediately after the evacuation of 
New York by the British, Shepard 
Kollock discontinued his publication 
of the New Jersey Journal at Chat- 
ham, the last number bearing the date 
of December 3, 1783. The war being 
over and his work done, he found 
himself located so far remote from 
the larger centers of population that 
he removed his printing plant to New 
Brunswick, where he might have a 
broader and more active field for sery- 
ice. Here he entered into partnership 
with his former apprentice, Shelly 
Arnett, and the new firm of Kollock & 
Arnett began the publication of “The 
Political Intelligencer and New Jersey 
Advertiser,’ which was a continuation 
of the New Jersey Journal under an- 
other name. The printing office was 
located at the “barracks,” a building 
erected by the Province about 1758 
for the purpose of housing British 
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troops stationed in New Jersey. The 
paper “was a neatly printed sheet, of 
four pages, three columns to the page, 
with a flowery cut for a heading.” 
Subsequently the printing office was 
removed to Queen’s College (now 
Rutgers College), where the publica- 
tion was continued until it was re- 
moved to Elizabethtown. 


The old files show that the partner- 
ship was discontinued July 6, 1784, 
after which date, Kollock remained the 


sole owner. 
* * * 


The issue of Wednesday, April 20, 
1785, was published at Elizabethtown, 
and with the issue of Wednesday, May 
10, 1786, the name was again changed 
to “New Jersey Journal and Political 
Intelligencer.” 

* * * 


The New Jersey Journal and Politi- 
eal Intelligencer was published under 
that title until Wednesday, June 13, 
1792, when the latter part of the title 
was dropped and henceforward it was 
known as “The New Jersey Journal.” 
On December 5, 1797, the day of pub- 
lication was changed from Wednesday 
to Tuesday. 


Shepard. Kollock, while editing his 
New York publication, compiled and 
printed the first New York City direc- 
tory. 

* * 

The last issue of the New Jersey 
Journal under the ownership of Shep- 
ard Kollock was September 1, 1818. In 
this number appears his valedictory 
to the public. 


* * * 


Kollock was permitted, however, to 
enjoy but a brief period of leisure and 
inactivity, for in 1820 he was appoint- 
ed by President Monroe postmaster at 
Hlizabethtown and was continued in 
this office until 1829, when he resigned 
his postmastership and moved to Phil- 
adelphia, where he spent the remain- 
der of his days in retirement. 

* * * 


Shepard Kollock had sold the New 
Jersey Journal to Peter Chatterton, 
who issued the first number under his 
ownership, September 8, 1818. The 
paper continued to be published by 
him until it was sold to J. and E. San- 
derson, Chatterton’s last issue bearing 
the date of February 27, 1821. 


J. and E. Sanderson published their 
first paper March 6, beginning a new 
series for this issue as No. 1, Vol. 1. 
The name was also changed to New 
Jersey Journal and Elizabethtown 
Gazette. The new owners for a brief 
period of time had been publishing the 
Hlizabethtown Gazette and when the 
opportunity came to purchase the New 
Jersey Journal, the two publications 
were merged and hence the reason for 
the combined title. The printing office 
at this time was located two doors 
south of River’s Tavern. 


On February 21, 1826, J. Sanderson 
severed his connection with the paper 
and in the next issue, that of February 
28, Edward Sanderson appears in the 
masthead as the sole owner and pro- 
prietor. 


(Note:—The author’s sketch, which 
there is not sufficient space to run 
in its entirety here, brings the Jour- 
nal’s history up to recent years. These 
extracts are reprinted from the Eliza- 
beth Daily Journal.) 


Tests Attention Value of Ads 


Howard K. Nixon, Ph.D., lecturer 
on advertising at the School of Busi- 
ness, Columbia University, New York, 
using a novel machine for testing the 
attention values of different advertise- 
ments, has proved to his own satisfac- 
tion that black and white are as effec- 
tive in advertisements as expensive 
chromatic displays. Dr. Nixon, in his 
people attract more attention than pic- 
tures of objects. The experiments were 
made in a large booth from where the 
experimenter could stand and make 
observations of the people who viewed 
the advertisements, which were a part 
of a window display in which the 
booth was hidden. 
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Ads Increase Membership 


Paid advertising in the newspapers 
of the country is the best method of 
increasing church membership, the 
Rev. Dr. William Thompson Hanzsche 
of Trenton said in an address before 
the Presbyterian Synod of New Jersey 
in Olivet Presbyterian Church, Atlan- 
tic City. 

“We are living in a world where 
business and trade are based on ad- 
vertising,’ he continued. “Our peo- 
ple think only of what is constantly 
kept before their attention. We can 
never advance the Kingdom of God 
until we reach with facts not only the 
members of our church, but the vast 
majority of our national population.” 
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The Kabaret Kidder 


With Which is lacerperated The Mallewe’en Herald, The Jerpsichorean Tickler and The False Creek Record 
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FRIDAY, OCTOBER 29 and SATURDAY, 2??? 


Sworn Circulation 700.000 


MANY DISTINGUISHED 
GUESTS ATTEND 


DAINTY DANSEUSE IN| ANNUAL CABARET IS 
HEADLINE NUMBERS 


MERRY RIOT OF 


FROLIC 


His Honor Robert Randolph 
Bruce and Mayor Taylor 
Honor Scribes and Friends 

With Their Presence 


ALLROOM, HOTEL VANCOUVER, 

Oct. 29 (Around midnight)—The 

final stamp of approval was 

placed on the seventh annual 
record-breaking cabaret of the : E 
Institute of Journulists tonight, when 
His Honor Robert Randolph Bruce, 
l:eutenant-governor of the province, 
Oimed the throng of merrymakers to 
wnor the ae ene per fraternity of Van- 
couver and New Weatminster with his 
Presence. He was given a rvuusing 
reveption, 


This was the second occasion om 
whieh be was caterinimed by the 
Institate. Last spring a banquet 
wan tendered hia ‘honor shurtly 
after bin acccasiom to office, whea 
o mewerable evening was spent. 
Toulght he cemented many fricud- 
whips them formed. 


Representing the ait of Vancouver 
came Mayor Taylor, imse!f an old 
time newspaperman, and an esteenied 
member of the Institute. 

Keeve J. A, Paton, another worthy 
member of the Institute, long assu- 
clated as editur of the Pwoint Grey 
Gazette, was in attendance to repre- 
gent that municipality. 

New Westminster, South Vancouver 
and municipalities on the north shore 
Were represented by stron contin- 
gents, and many of the leading busi- 
neva en professional men of the city 
Were among the prominent guests. 


SOME HIGHLIGHTS AT 
AIMEE SEMPLE’S TRIAL 


10:30—(Special) — Aimee McPherson 
is suffering from a hangnail on her 
left forefinger, it was learned today. 

10:1—(Bulletin)—Reports that she 
Was euffering from a hangnail on her 
lett furefinger were denied this morn- 
sux by Almee McPherson. 


10143——(Recond Bulletin)—Fried par- 
sn-pS are the favorite food of Aimee 
MePhersca, District Attorney Asa 
Keyes divulged at 10:42 this morning. 

10;57—( Extra Special ‘Today)—Alimee 
Semple McPherson, {t has been learned 
on high authority. does not chav leo 
tobacco, The grand jury Is expected to 
Beebe this uucte iate this afternoon. 


A 
Ralph 
1 a.m. 


mather!" 


Volume I, Number 1 of the Kabaret 
Kidder was printed, published and 
sold to guests while a cabaret, re- 
cently given by the British Columbia 
Institute of Journalists, was in pro- 
gress at Hotel Vancouver, Vancouver, 
B. C. It was printed in the plant of 
the Building Record and Journal of 
Commerce, situated half a block from 
the hotel where the cabaret was given. 

Although the cabaret was sold out 
early and the attendance was a record 
one the editors were able to give prac- 
tically all the names of those present 


MISS ELIZABETH NOBLE ZINCK 
Former Kelth and Orpheum stur, 


YOUBECHA! 


policeman met. the young son of 
Young on Hastings street at 


“What would your father say if he 
Raw you here at this hour?” aaked the 


Dp. 
“He would say: ‘Don't tell your 
was the bright reply. 


REVELRY 


Gay Spectacle Presented in Ball- 
room, Hotel Vancouver, as B.C. 
Institute of Journalists 
Celebrates Hallowe’en 


ALLROOM, HOTEL VANCOUVER, 

Oct. 29 (10:30 p.m.)—The seventh 

annual Hallowe'en cabaret of the 

B. C. Institute of Journalists 
went over tomight with a bang that 
could be heard on Grouse Mountain. 
rhe entire accommodation was sold out 
early last night, when the Iimit of 550 
guests was reached. 


Tt wa» a brilliantly colerful spec- 
tacle, the hundreds of Iadies pre- 
senting ms charming kaleidoscopic 
picture im thelr bamdsume gowns 
aad varicelored halloween hats, as 
they danced im the reflection of 
myriad colored Hghts, the scene 
cimg emhanced by the play af the 
xpotlightx. The mem looked aa 
xual. 


“Bill” Tweedie and his ten-plece 
erchestra provided a continuous per- 
formance of the latest dance hits that 
Kept the hundreds of guests in the 
helght of galety. 

The succession of scintillating tab- 
aret turns that swept onto the dance 
floor from the Rose Du Barry rvuow 
down the wide stairway, were under 
the direction of Mime. lone Zinck and 
Miss Elizabeth N. Zinck, the latter 
— creating a furore in her rythmic solo 
numbers. The ensemble turns by a 
hevy of charming girls and their part- 
ners were the acme of vivacity and 
grace. The costumes were all esjec- 
jally designed for this frolic. 

Thesg artists Included Patricta Lock. 
Olive aleolm, Frances Dobie, Louie 
Kennedy, Marjorie Stoddart, Jessie An- 
derson, Lillian Rothnie, Dorothy Young, 
Margaret Anderson, Mabel’ Bryant, 
Phyilis Johnston, T. A. Rannie, G. Ogil- 
vie, D, H. Williams, DS Ingram, J. J. 
Scott and R. Watkins. 


The Spaninh motive was featured, 
the B. C, Inxtitete of Journoliste 
introducing to Vamcouver the fas- 
comating Valencia fox trot. which ia 
sweeping two continents, 


A Seu RtT ea) hallowe'en touch, ar- 
ranged through the courtesy of Mr. 
A. A. Milledge, and that incidentally 
drew attention to one of British Colum- 
bin's greatest products, was the placing 
of a rosy Okanagan apple for each 
guest, introducing national apple week 
to Vancouver, veryone present also 
was supplied with a souvenir program, 
In orange and black, the work of Mr. D. 
H. Russell, the Province cartoonist, with 
schedule of cabaret turns and menu In 


(Continued on Page Four) 


as they sat at the tables. The cabaret 
started at nine p. m. and ended at 1:30. 
a. m. The papers were on sale at 
10:30 o’clock although guests (whose 
names were needed) were wandering 
in at ten o’clock. 


The British Columbia Institute of 
Journalism embraces in its member- 
ship 90 per cent of the active news- 
papermen and women engaged on the 
daily and weekly papers of Vancouver 
and vicinity, also a strong representa- 
tion from papers published in other 
parts of the province. 
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C. BENT DIES AFTER 
61 YEARS WITH PAPER 


Charles Bent, 82, owner of the 
Whiteside Sentinel, Morrison, Ill., with 
which he was connected for 61 years, 
died at his home in Morrison, Decem- 
per 16. Although he had been in fail- 
ing health for the past year, his death 
came suddenly. 


Mr. Bent’s school days ended in 1857, 
when he was 13 years of age, and in 
June, 1858, he entered the office of 
the Whiteside Sentinel, which was less 
than one year-old at that time. 


Serving a three-year apprenticeship, 
he was later given regular employ- 
ment, advancing to foreman, and then 
proprietor, and was virtually connec- 
ted with the office for 61 years, retir- 
ing in 1919, when he leased the bus- 
iness to two of his sons. In April, 
1864, when less than 20 years of age, 
he enlisted as a private in Company B, 
140th Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
was appointed 3rd sergeant of his 
company. The regiment was mustered 
in at Camp Butler, near Springfield, 
the enlistment being for 100 days. He 
was mustered out at the conclusion of 
his service, Oct. 29, 1864, and re-en- 
listed Feb. 2, 1865, in the 147th Illinois 
Volunteers, which was attached to the 
1st Brigade, 2nd Division, Army of the 
Cumberland, and was honorably dis- 
charged at Savannah, Ga., Jan. 20, 
1866, after serving respectively as 
sergeant, Ist sergeant and 2nd lieuten- 
ant. After the close of the war he was 
assistant provost marshal at Fort 
Pulaski, Ga., where he was responsi- 
ble for the safety of several million 
dollars worth of government property. 


Upon returning home from the serv- 
ice he resumed his position in the 
Sentinel office, serving as foreman 
until July 1, 1867, when, in company 
with his brother-in-law, Maurice Sav- 
age, he purchased the office and bus- 
iness from its original founder and 
proprietor, Alfred McFadden. The 
partnership continued until May, 1870, 
when Mr. Bent purchased his partner’s 
interest and published the paper alone 
until Feb., 1877, when he sold the of- 
fice to Robert W. Welch, and at once 
commenced collecting the material for 
a history of Whiteside county, which 
is considered authority in matters per- 
taining to the county’s history, and 
which enters into detail concerning 
the early development of the county, 
as well as its growth and progress. 
The history was published in 1878. 

Mr. Bent purchased the Sentinel 
again in March, 1879, and was then its 
sole proprietor until 1918, when he en- 
tered into partnership with his son, 
Harry A. Bent, dissolving the firm a 
year later when he leased the business 
to his sons Charles, Jr., and Harry A. 
The paper is the oldest in the county 
under one continuous name. 

On the 15th of August, 1870, Mr. 
Bent was united in marriage with 
Decima Manington, who, with five 
children survive him. 


Ike Allen, 68, who has been on the 
staff of the San Francisco Examiner 
for the past 46 years, died, recently, 
in San Francisco. 


Scott W. Alexander, 66, director of 
the Long Beach (Cal.) Morning Sun, 
died recently, after an attack of acute 
indigestion. 


J. R. Sutherland, 72, died at his 
home in Tekamah, Neb., after a long 
illness. He was editor of the Burt 
County Herald for 32 years but was 
compelled to give up active newspaper 
work ten years ago, when his son, 
Douglas Southerland, took over the 
paper. During the past ten years he 
has contributed political and _ histor- 
ical articles to the Herald. 


4] 


Deaths Among the Fraternity 


George A. Lyman, former publisher 
and editor of the Amboy Journal, died 
in November at -his home in Clare- 
mont, California. Mr. Lyman, 88 
years old, was worn out physically 
and mentally by grief over the loss of 
his two sons, who died within the past 
five months. 


Cyrus Dickson McLaughlin, 68, 
founder of the Milan Independent and 
native of Rock Island County, died 
December 6 at his home in Cotter, 
Ark. With Lewis Guldenzopf, Mr. Mc- 
Laughlin founded the Milan Inde- 
pendent in the year 1902. 
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Public Utility Service 
Is Community Advertising 
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Of agencies that can be utilized for advertising a community, 
public utility services are among the most potent. This, because 
nothing has closer or more constant contact with “‘the stranger 
within our gates.” 
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Some shortcomings of a town can be hidden from the visitor 
whose stay is short; utility services cannot. He will ride the street 
cars, use the telephones, read by the electric light and eat meals 
cooked by the gas the first day and every day he is in a town—the 
first hour, if his arrival is in the evening. 
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These services, more than any other, contribute to an outsider’s 
impression of a community as a desirable place in which to live, do 
business or build an industry. Without adequate transportation, com- 
munication, light and heat, no community is a successfully advertisable 
commodity. 
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An important fact not always recognized is that continuously 
good public-utility service is maintained only by providing it BEFORE 
it is needed. The utility company must keep building ahead of current 
demand and even ahead of visible future demand. 
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When an industry locates in a town, its need of public utility 
service is immediate—for the construction period, as well as for after- 
ward: light, heat and power for construction; telephone services for 
communication; transportation for workers. These services on a 
large scale cannot be provided overnight. 
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Organized community life of today, commercially, industrially 
and socially, is built around the public utility services. As they func- 
tion, so functions the community and becomes attractive or unat- 
tractive to new enterprises and new population. 
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Public utility companies generally furnish as good service as their 
respective communities let them. When the service is not good, it is 
usually because the physical and financial health of the company is 
impaired and this impairment is usually due to misunderstanding and 
discord as between company and community. 
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Utility managers know that their success lies in volume and that 
volume is not possible without good service at lowest practicable rates. 
These services function best, therefore, when companies and commun- 
ities come together on a basis of mutual interest for better mutual 
understanding and good will. 
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The steady growth of this understanding and good will is a 
source of strength and stability in the public utility industry. 
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UTILITIES SECURITIES ARE GOOD INVESTMENTS 


UTILITY SECURITIES COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
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| -TO GET SOMETHING -OUT, THAT SOMETHING: MUST~FIRST- HAVE BEENSE USN 
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Good Work has gone into it so 
| Good Work will come out of it 


| Every Linotype that goes out of our factory is 


built just as well as we know how to build it. 
Into it have gone the best materials we can se- 
cure, the most careful workmanship, the most 


rigid inspection. We build it that way so that 
when it goes into your plant, it will do good work 
for you—and will continue to do good work 


many years after its cost has been forgotten. 


EE 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS CANADIAN LINOTYPE LIMITED, TORONTO 


om LINOTYPE wm: 


Representatives in the Principal Cities of the World 
LINOTYPED IN THE BODONI SERIES 


NEWSPAPER NOTES 


Alabama. 

Six new sub-stations for the Sunday 
Age-Herald have been established in 
different residential sections of Bir- 
mingham. 


Arizona. 


The Yuma Evening Herald, an In- 
dependent newspaper, was sold recent- 
ly to Roy E. Dennis and Harry L. 
Jacks. 


Arkansas. 


R. P. Robbins, founder of the Little 
Rock Daily News, is announced as 
editor-in-chief of a new afternoon pa- 
per to be known as the North Little 
Rock Press. It will be issued on week- 
day afternoons. A stock company has 
been organized to issue the new paper. 

W. L. Vennell has resigned as man- 
aging editor of the Pine Bluff Graphic 
and has become a traveling represen- 
tative for King Features of New York. 

The Lincoln Sun has moved into its 
new home, which was completed re- 
cently. C. H. Smith is publisher of 
the Sun. 

R. S. Phillips has purchased the in- 
terest of his brother, Paul Phillips, in 
the Newton County Times, which is 
published at Jasper, and is now sole 
owner of the publication. 


California. | 


Goy. Friend W. Richardson recently 
appointed EH. L. Sherman, publisher 
of the Modesto News-Herald, a mem- 
ber of the California State Land Set- 
tlement Board. 

Arthur J. Brown, editor of the San 
Bernardino Evening Telegram has 
been appointed a member of the Cali- 
fornia State Board of Education by 
Gov. Friend W. Richardson. 

The Santa Rosa Republican recently 
carried an eight page supplement, 
which fittingly covered the dedication 
of the magnificent new home of the 
Santa Rosa Elks lodge. 

The San Diego Sun recently started 
a new classification, entitled “Vanity 
Lane,” which carries advertisements 
pertaining to such things as barber 
shops and beauty parlors. 


Canada. 


* R. R. Walker, who has been a mem- 
ber of the editorial staff of the Van- 
couver Province, is now on the staff 
of the Vancouver Sun as_ political 
writer. 

R. Truscott Elson, of the editorial 
staff of the Vancouver Province, was 
recently appointed public relations 
counsel of the Automobile Club of 
Be CO: 


Connecticut. 


Greeting of fellowship were given to 
Maurice S. Sherman, succeeding the 
late Charles Hopkins Clark as editor 
of the Hartford Courant, recently, 
when he was the guest of the Con- 
necticut Editorial Association at din- 
ner in Hotel Taft in New Haven. 
Mr. Sherman met for the first time 
many of the editors of the weeklies 
as well as dailies of the state, and 
renewed acquaintance with others. 
‘The formal welcome was extended by 
Colonel Norris G. Osborn, editor of the 
New Haven Journal-Courier, toast- 
master, after the individual greetings. 
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District of Columbia. 


Christmas once a year takes the 
place of tipping all the year through 
at the National Press Club at Wash- 
ington. The waiters and other em- 
ployees of the.club at no time are 
permitted to take tips. But when 
Christmas comes, they are not for- 
gotten. A few weeks before Christ- 
mas the club’s bulletin board carries 
a list of members’ names. As soon 
as a member’s Christmas donation has 
been received, his name is checked off 
the list. The fund accumulated is be- 
tween one :and two thousand dollars 
each. year. There is a minimum pay- 
ment of $10 to new employees. The 
maximum amount is $100. One year’s 
continued service is rewarded by two 
week’s pay, each additional year by 
another week’s pay, until the maxi- 
mum of $100 is reached. 

Walter S. Lineberger, United States 
representative from the ninth district, 
California, has sent out to publishers 
a plea for the approval of the plan for 
Narcotic Education Week, enclosing 
blanks for the signature stating such 


approval. Detected offenses against 
the Federal Narcotic Laws in 1925 
were 10,426. 


The 3,000 tons of steel construction 
on the National Press Building, Wash- 
ington, has been completed. 


Florida. 


The Groveland Graphic issued its 
Christmas number of 12 pages on De- 
cember 16. 

Winter Haven has a new daily paper 
called the Morning Sun. It is to be 
issued every morning except Monday 
by the Florida Chief Publishing Com- 
pany, which also publishes the Winter 
Haven Daily Chief, afternoon paper. 
T. G. Hallinan, formerly managing 
editor of the Tampa Telegraph, is the 
editor and C. L. Lee business manager. 

The Clearwater Morning Herald was 
recently purchased by Frank Fortune 
Pulver, president of the St. Petersburg 
Daily News, and Hd. A. Haley, multi- 
millionaire hotel and land owner of 
Clearwater. Major Alfred Birdsall, 
publisher of the St. Petersburg Daily 
News, has been made publisher of the 
Herald and will write all its editor- 
ials. 

The Leesburg Commercial is a new 
morning daily, which recently started 
publication. Gilbert D. Leech is pub- 
lisher and B. J. Loflin is advertising 
manager. The Commercial is a mem- 
ber of the Associated Press. 

The Daytona Beach News and the 
Daytona Beach Morning Journal were 
consolidated, recently. T. E. Fitzger- 
ald, former publisher of the News, is 
publisher under the consolidation and 
Eugene C. Pulliam, former editor of 
the Journal, is editor. Raymond A. 
Thomas will be general manager. 


Georgia. 

W. T. Anderson is publisher and edi- 
tor of the Macon Telegraph, which re- 
cently celebrated its one hundredth 
anniversary. 


Idaho. 

Mrs. Evelyn Melvin, publisher of the 
Idaho Recorder. at Salmon, has the 
distinction of being the only woman 
publisher in the state. She took hold 
of the paper four years ago, upon the 
death of her husband, and has put the 
publication on its feet. 


Charles A. Hackney, publisher of 
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the Owyhee Avalanche at Silver City, 
was elected state legislator at the last 
election. 

Henry C. Dworshak, publisher of 
the Burley Bulletin, has been named 
as a member of the taxation commit- 
tee of the Idaho State Chamber of 
Commerce. 

The Jerome Journal has moved into 
a new building, which is said to be 
free from all debts and mortgages. 
A. B. Lucas is publisher. 


Illinois. 


The second annual Holiday Booster 
Edition of the Rossville Press, issued 
on December 9, contained 18 pages 
besides the colored cover. There was 
a large quantity of Christmas stories. 

The Lostant News on December ‘9 
appeared in a Christmas dress. 

The Christmas number of the News 
of Fountain Green contained 28 pages 
and was dressed in a cover of red ink 
on light green paper. 

The Herrin News on December 14 
issued a special 32-page Christmas edi- 
iton, made up largely of Christmas 
stories and advertising. 

The Calumet World at Harvey is- 
sued a 1926-27 special 16-page edition, 
printed in green on white. It boosts 
Harvey as a home and industrial city. 

The Christmas Gift Edition of the 
Elgin Courier-News, issued December 
3, contained 40 pages, in two sections. 
The front page was given over to 
“shop early” advice. 

The Advance Citizen carries below 
its masthead the words: “Oldest 
Negro Paper in Illinois Outside Chi- 
cago.” It is published at East St. 
Louis by H. T. Bowman, president and 
general manager of the Citizen Pub- 
lishing Company, and F. Sidney Bow- 


man, secretary and treasurer. It is 
a four-page paper. 
F. D. Slate of Sandusky, Mich., 


former publisher of the Mount Auburn 
Tribune, was seriously injured recent- 
ly near Sandusky, Mich., when his car 
ran into a freight car. 

The Mendota Sun-Bulletin is now 
being delivered to Mendota subscrib- 
ers by carrier instead of by mail. It 
was previously received by mail on 
Friday morning. It is now being de- 
livered by carrier on Thursday after- 
noon. : 

Although the policies of the paper 
remain, the Jerseyville Republican is 
changing its name, effective January 
1, to the Jersey County News. 

Thirty years ago Saturday, Dec. 11, 
H. G. Hotchkiss bought the Prophets- 
town Echo and on that day he went 
out on the street and.secured a num- . 
ber of new subscribers. Today there 
are three who subscribed from him 
then and have taken the paper ever 
since, the subscriptions expiring on 
that date. They are L. Goodale. of 
Tacoma, Wash., and George B. Reese 
and EK. H. Thompson, both of Prophets- 
town. The Hecho has’ changed hands 
several times since then, but Mr. 
Hotchkiss always.continued to work 
in the mechanical department as he 
still does. 

The majority stock in the Piatt 
County Republican, owned by C. A. 
Totman, was recently purchased by 
Allen F. Moore. . Mr. Moore was for- 


mer congressman representing the 
nineteenth district. 
HK. Lansing Ray, president of the 


Globe-Democrat Publishing Company, 
announced that the weekly edition of 
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Railway Records of 1926 


The performance of the railroads in 1926 
was notable for its adequacy, its efficiency 
and its economy—three qualities of utmost 
importance in railway service. 


To provide adequate transportation is the 
chief obligation resting upon the railroads. 
The inadequacy of transportation is a brake, 
its adequacy an accelerator, upon all busi- 


“ness. Last year the railroads were called 


upon to handle an average of more than 
one million loaded freight cars a week. Un- 
der the stress of these unprecedented re- 
quirements, however, the railroads func- 
tioned smoothly and effectively. With com- 
paratively few exceptions, cars were avail- 
able at the time and place they were needed 
and locomotives were ready to move them 
without delay. Adequate service by the 
railroads enabled business in general to 
reach. new high levels of activity. 


The efficiency and economy with which 
the railroads operated in 1926 are shown 
by the improvement in virtually all factors 
which measure these qualities. Freight trains 
were longer and heavier and were moved 
at greater speed. It took less fuel to per- 
form each ton mile of freight service and 
each car mile of passenger service. Despite 
the tendency of rates to decline and of taxes 
to increase, net earnings actually advanced. 


The present condition of railway earnings, 
however, is an indication of railway pros- 
perity only in comparison with the unpros- 
perous condition of the years preceding. The 
net return realized by the railroads in 1926 


was exceedingly modest, especially when 
considered in the light of the volume of 
trafic handled, of the good service which 
the railroads performed and of the better 
earnings realized in many other lines of 
business. 


The railroads in 1926 made further im- 
provements and extensions of their facilities. 
In the seven years up to and including 1926 
they spent for such purposes, in round fig- 
ures, $5,200,000,000, which was equivalent 
to approximately 28 per cent of the total 
investment in railway property prior to that 
time. The investments made in the last 
seven years—made in good faith and in 
the hope of a future reasonable reward— 
were of great assistance in enabling the rail- 
roads to attain the adequacy, efficiency and 
economy which characterized their opera- 
tions last year. 


The Illinois Central System is proud to 
have played its full part in the transportation 
achievements of 1926. It is the aim of every 
officer and employe to give the system's 
patrons the best service that it is possible to 
perform. As we face the New Year, the 
most appropriate thing we can do is to re- 
dedicate the Illinois Central System to that 
task. 


Constructive criticism and suggestions are 
invited. 


L. A. DOWNS, 
President, Illinois Central System. 


CHICAGO, January 1, 1927. 
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the Globe-Democrat has been discon- 
tinued. 


Lee Holly, 52, editor of the Brazil 
Gazette, was fatally hurt in an auto- 
mobile accident recently. The car he 
was driving collided with another 
automobile. 


The Manito Express has changed 
to a tabloid. 


The Riverside Times has been con- 
solidated with the Riverside News, 
Messrs. St. John and Chambers having 
sold the subscription list, advertising 
contracts and good will of the Times 
to the Citizen Publishing Company. 

A. Sumerlin, editor of the Eagle 
Press, Lerna, sent out a novel Christ- 
mas card bearing his photograph. Mr. 
Sumerlin was born in Keosauqua, 
Iowa, in 1851. He says that he began 
to learn the printing business when 
he was eight years old. 

C. A. Lawrence of Alpena, Mich., is 
editor and manager of the Rantoul 
Press. Its former part owner, A. O. 
McDowell, was forced to dispose of his 
interests in the .paper because of ill 
health. J. C. Weir, formerly of Ran- 
toul, now of Springfield, also disposed 
of his interests in the Press to Mr. 
Lawrence. The latter was news editor 
of the Alpena (Mich.) News for six 
years. 

The Carrollton Gazette’s Christmas 
number of December 15 was issued in 
two eight-page sections. 

The Rochelle Independent-Register 
on December 16 issued a 16-page spe- 
cial Christmas Edition. 

The Blue Island Sun-Standard has 
installed a new, modern mailing ma- 
chine that prints the names on the top 
margin of the newspaper, in a clean, 
clear print. The name and address of 
the subscriber, as well as the month 
that the subscription expires are in- 
scribed on the margin. 

In its Christmas issue, December 16, 
the Raritan Reporter ran some ads 
and news notes in a five-column sup- 
plement, less than half the length of 
the regular page which contains six 
colums. 

The Gibson Courier on December 16 
contained 16 pages. 

The 36-page Christmas issue of the 
Elmhurt Press, December 17, con- 
tained, in addition to much small dis- 
Play advertising and many one-page 
ads, a full two-page ad by the Out- 
door Lighting Service of Chicago. 

The Lexington Unit-Journal’s 12- 
page edition on December 16 was a 
Christmas number. 

Editorial comment in the Christmas 
number of the Carrollton Gazette, is- 
sued December 15, is along religious 
lines, wishing God’s mercy upon them 
who live in “homes where wickedness 
has ruled.” 

An editorial in the 32-page issue of 
the Maywood News, December 16, 
suggests to merchants that they will 
not be losers if the sidewalks of the 
town are kept clean during the season 
of snow, when many shoppers are kept 
at home if the walks are not cleared. 

The Peoria Journal-Transcript suf- 
fered a loss of $30,000, recently, when 
fire swept the lower floors of the an- 
nex building. The fire broke out on 
a Sunday morning just as the morning 
edition went to press but the press- 
men stuck to their posts and kept the 
presses running until the edition was 
almost out. 

The Paris Daily Beacon was pur- 
chased recently by E. M. Jenison of 


Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, from its for- 
mer owners, Fred A. Feare and Wil- 
liam F. Leath. The building was in- 
cluded in the transaction. W. F. Leath 
will remain with the Daily Beacon as 
editor. Mr. Feare has not announced 
his intentions for the future. 


Samuel Leinbach Althouse, who is 
associated with his father in the pub- 
lication of Poultry Items at Sellers- 
ville, Pa., and Miss Carrie Louise Giv- 
ens of Mt. Sterling, formerly connec- 
ted with the Beardstown Star, were 
married November 27 at Mt. Sterling. 
The romance began last summer on 
the N. E. A. tour to California. 


G. W. Isaac of the Isaac Printing 
Company of Downers Grove is publish- 
ing a new community weekly in tab- 
loid form, known as the West End 
News. 

The Cissna Park News, formerly 
published by Messrs. Witter & Schla- 
den, and the Milford Mail, published 
by H. C. Rose, have been consolidated. 
The Cissna Park News is now being 
issued from the plant of the Mail at 
Milford with Clyde A. Baylor as pub- 
lisher. 

The Rockford Morning Star has or- 
ganized the Local Loyalty League, 
composed of 256 merchants to combat 
the house-to-house peddlers and the 
‘increasing mail order business.” The 
league has started an advertising cam- 
paign scheduled to run in the Star 
for a year. 

The Centralia Evening Sentinel has 
been elected to membership in the 
American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation. 


Indiana. 


George R. Dale, publisher of the 
Post-Democrat, Muncie, was found 
guilty of criminal libel by a jury at 
Muncie December 4, and was fined 
$400 and. sentenced to 90 days on the 
penal farm. The charges’ resulted 
from an article in Dale’s newspaper 
concerning Raymond Warner, a mem- 
ber of a jury that convicted Dale some 
time ago for carrying concealed weap- 
ons. Dale recently attracted atten- 
tion by filing an appeal from his first 
conviction with the United States su- 
preme court after the Indiana su- 
preme court affirmed the lower court’s 
decision. 

The Peru Morning Chronicle and 
the Peru Journal, an evening publi- 
cation, consolidated recently but will 
continue to publish both morning and 
evening editions. 
former owner of the Chronicle, is now 
managing editor of the consolidated 
publications. and William D. Hen- 
dricks, former owner of the Journal, 
is business manager. The papers will 
be published by the Peru Journal Pub- 
lishing Company. 

F. C. Leitnaker has sold his interest 
in the Culver Citizen. He has been 
associated with M. R. Robinson in the 
publication of that paper for the past 
three and one-half years. 

The Harris Printing Company of 
Bloomington, which is composed of 
Henry J. and William Harris, Jr., sons 
of W. B. Harris, veteran newspaper- 
man of Ellettsville and publisher of 
the Hllettsville Farm, has opened up 
a new job printing office. 

Noah T. Rogers has purchased the 
Crothersville Index from J. W. Altizer. 
Mr. Rogers was, at one time, publisher 
of the Daily Times at Greensburg, but 
for the past year he and Mrs. Rogers 


Eldrew D. Cissell,’ 
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have both been associated with the 
Daily Tribune at New Albany. 


lowa. 
J. S. Farquhar, publisher of the 
Cedar Rapids Republican, arranged 


‘with a number of well known men in 


his city to write editorials for the 
Republican each week. Front page 
space was given them under a box 
heading “At the Sign of the Seven 
Seers.” Each “seer” writes his editor- 
ial on some topic of public interest, 
giving his ideas and interpretations of 
the subject under consideration. In 
order to make sure that this feature 
of editorial writing by selected con- 
tributors shall continue without a 
break, a number of other prospective 
writers have been lined up and are 
held in reserve, ready to take the 
place of one of the regulars who may 
prefer to quit. 


The Associated Retailers of Sioux 
City have purchased the Sioux City 
Daily Commercial Reporter, court 
records publication of the city, from 
the National Publishing Company. It 
will now be issued as a trade journal 
for retailers. 


E. P. Dutton recently began the pub- 
lication of the Free Lance at Red Oak. 


Kansas. 


William Allen White, editor of the 
Emporia Gazette, and Mrs. White re- 
cently deeded to the city of Emporia 
a 50 acre wooded plot to be used as a 
park in memory of their daughter 
Mary, who died five years ago. The 
plot is just outside the city limits, 
along the Cottonwood River. The gift 
carries two stipulations: First, that 
the park never shall bear the name of 
White, and, second, that Mr. and Mrs. 
White may spend their own time and 
money for the next five years in land- 
scaping the terrain along lines laid 
down in a plan by a Kansas City 
architect. 


William Yost Morgan, editor and 
publisher of the Hutchinson News- 
Herald, will soon publish his fourth 
book, “Yurrup as Is.” 

The Cimarron Jacksonian has been 
enlarged from a_ six-column 13-em 
quarto to a  seven-column 12-em 
quarto. Charles S. Sturtevant is edi- 
tor of the publication. 

C. EK. Carroll and his son, A. HE. Car- 
roll, publishers of the Alma Signal, 
were both successful in the recent 
election. CC. E. Carroll was elected 
judge of the district court and A. HE. 
Carroll was elected county attorney. 

Thomas E. Thompson, publisher of 
the Howard Courant, has been con- 
nected with that newspaper for 50 
years and has been owner and pub- 
lisher since 1881. For the first five 
years of his stay in Howard, he served 
as printer and assistant editor under 
Adrian Reynolds. 


Kentucky. 


J. W. Roland, a former newspaper 
owner in Pikeville, has purchased the 
Butler (Pa.) County Record. 


Louisiana. 


The state board of liquidation has 
autorized Governor O. H. Simpson to 
secure permission from the legislature 
to borrow $12,990.60 for the payment 
of the printing of the proposed con- 
stitutional amendments in the news- 
papers of the state. 
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Howard Bond in its 13 colors ind34 
finishes of white enables you to pro- 


EDUCATION NOT LEGISLATION 
WILL SOLVE ACCIDENT 
PROBLEM 


Amateur reformers still believe that compelling 
every motorist to equip his car with a governor 
limiting the speed of the car will cut down acci- 
dents; amateurs still believe that a law forcing 
every owner to stand a mental and physical ex- 
amination will, with one gesture, wipe the care- 
less and irresponsible driver off our streets and 
highways. 


duce extremely high quality work at a 


3 very moderate and minimum cost. 
Such surface views of safety are never found 


among men who devote their lives to the saving Use: Howards Boudstnnp alin aaeeenae 


of lives. Experienced accident prevention d icee : 
workers know that education will solve the your ideas and let it serve you just as 
problem. it serves thousands of others. 


For years the Chicago Motor Club has been 
engaged in the work of saving lives by means 
of education. Through its work in the schools 
the club is making the children of today familiar 
with the principles of safety. This work of 
education is also carried out among adult mo- 
torists and pedestrians. Your help in this work 
is solicited. 
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Maine. 


N. H. Small is editor of the Repub- 
lican Journal at Belfast, which on Jan- 


uary 7, commenced its ninety-ninth 
volume. On that same date the 
editor started on his fourth year 


with the paper. The Republican Jour- 
nal is a direct descendant of the first 
newspaper ever established in Belfast, 
the Hancock Gazette, the first issue 
of which appeared on July 6, 1820. 
The name of this paper was _ subse- 
quently changed to the Hancock Ga- 
zette and Penobscot Patriot. In 1826 
it was changed to Belfast Gazette, 
which it continued until March 19, 1828, 
when it was succeeded by the Waldo 
Democrat, which continued up to the 
time the business was sold to Robert 
White, Jr., and Cyrus Rowe, who were 
the first publishers of the Republican- 
Journal. 

The Biddleford Journal, which is 
owned by the Julius Mathews Adver- 
tising Agency of Boston, recently pur- 
chased the Biddleford Record and in 
the future there is to be but one daily 
paper in the town. : 


Maryland. 


The publishers of the Cumberland 
Evening and Sunday Times enter- 
tained the 59 employees of that publi- 
cation, recently, at a banquet in ob- 
servance of the first anniversary of 
their Sunday edition. Joseph B. Finan, 
editor-manager, presided and Frank 
Lee Carl, city editor, was toastmaster. 
Representatives of all departments of 
the newspaper responded with brief 
talks. 


Massachusetts. 


William T. Sellars, founder of the 
first one-cent paper in Essex County, 
the Lawrence Tribune, died at his 
home in Lawrence, December 5. He 
had also been editor of the Lawrenee 
Sunday Repister. 


A novel three-inch display advertise- 
ment recently appeared in the Boston 
newspapers, announcing that the Po- 
lice Department of the city would 
open new. headquarters at a specified 
time in a building at 154 Berkeley St. 
The new telephone number was also 
announced and the advertisement was 
signed by Herbert A. Wilson, the. Com- 
missioner of Police. 


Calvin S. Chalmers, editor of the 
Fall River Globe, spoke before the 
Fall River Kiwanis Club recently on 
“Buried Publicity.” 

The Advertising Club of Worcester 


* and D. A. MacKay, specialty advertis- 


ing manager of the Moxie Company, 
recently presented pushmobiles to the 
newsboys of Worcester. 


Michigan. 

The University of Michigan has re- 
ceived a gift of $10,000 from George 
J. Booth, owner and publisher of the 
Detroit News. The gift is to provide 
new equipment for the new architec- 
tural school now under construction at 
Tappan and Monroe avenues. 

The Three Rivers Commercial has 
opened its new home. William H. 
Shumaker is editor of the publication 
and Carrie Mills Shumaker is presi- 
dent. 


Minnesota. 

Central High News is a four-page 
weekly, issued on Wednesdays, by the 
students of Central High School, Min- 
neapolis. 


Ex-Lieutenant Governor Charles A. 
Cilman on his ninety-third birthday 
had been a subscriber of the St. Cloud 
Daily Times for 65 years. 


The News and Herald at Sauk Cen- 
ter were consolidated recently and ar- 
ticles of incorporation of the Sauk 
Center Publishers, Inc., with a capital 
of $20,000, were filed with the secre- 
tary of state. Asa M. Wallace of the 
Herald is president and editor and 
Edwin L. Rothe of the News is vice 
president and associate editor. M. J. 
Fleming, former editor of the Norwood 
Times, will be general manager. 


Mississippi. 

The Biloxi Daily Herald received 
liberal subscriptions in its annual doll 
and toy fund, which is supported and 
participated in by several relief and 
patriotic organizations of Biloxi but is 
engineered and boosted by the Herald. 


Missouri. 


Just 20 years ago the first issue of 
the Missouri Trades Unionist was is- 
sued in Joplin from the press of the 
Burkhardt Printery and just 20 years 
ago the editor of this paper made his 
bow as the director of this labor 
paper. 

A decree in favor of the Kansas City 
Journal-Post has been issued by Judge 
John C. Pollock of the federal court 
of Kansas City, Kan., in the case in 
which Jonathan M. Davis, former gov- 
ernor of Kansas, sued for $5,000,000. 
Costs of the case were assessed 
against the former governor. Davis 
sued the newspaper, charging libel 
and damages on the basis of allega- 
tions that the publisher and editors 
had sought to “persecute” him in a 
state court. The Journal-Post sought 
and obtained a transfer to federal 
jurisdiction. The newspaper was. in- 
strumental in bringing charges against 
the governor, on the last day he was 
in office, saying he had sold a pardon. 
Davis was acquitted, subsequently 
brought suit against the publication 
and ran for governor at the election 
just past. He was defeated. 


A colored favrile glass window has 
been given to the Grace and Holy 
Trinity Episcopal church in Kansas 
City as a memorial to Mr. and Mrs. 
William Rockhill Nelson and Mrs. 
Laura Nelson Kirkwood, and dedica- 
tion services were held recently. The 
Star had been published for some time 
by the Nelson estate. 


The St. Louis Post-Dispatch has of- 
fered cash prizes of $250, $100 and $50 
in its third annual black-and-white 
competition for St. Louis artists, 
which will be held this month at the 
Artists Guild. 


Montana. 


The Searchlight of Hardin is now 
being published under the name of 
the Big Horn Searchlight. 

F. Alkire has sold his interest in 
the Dillon Tribune to his partner, Tom 
D. Caverly. 


Nebraska. 


Twenty-five yars ago Ord was a 
struggling village with a population 
of about 750. Today its population 
approaches 2,500. Twenty-five years 
ago W. W. Haskell, editor of the Quiz, 
printed four pages of home print with 
pessibly 25 per cent advertising. In 
its issue of December, the Quiz pub- 
lished 24 pages all printed at home, 
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packed with news of Ord and Valley 
County, and with 50 or 60 per cent 
of advertising published by Ord mer- 
chants. 

Joseph Polcar has resigned as editor 
and publisher of the Omaha Daily 
News. Neal Jones has been advanced 
to eidtor and Edward Gans to pub- 
lisher. 


New Hampshire. 


Mrs. Edith Bird Bass has sold the 
Granite Monthly to Harry B. Metcalf, 
editor and publisher of the Newport 
Argus-Champion. Mr. Metcalf’s father, 
Henry H. Metcalf, who founded the 
magazine at Dover in April, 1877, will 
again act as editor. 


New Jersey. 


St. John McClean has become gen- 
eral manager of the Orange Daily 
Courier. He was formerly news editor 
of the Courier. 


New York. 


Benjamin Marvin, who has _ been 
publisher of the Jamaica Long Island 
Press for the past six years, has sold 
his paper to Bernard, Joseph and Vic- 
tor Rider, owners of the New Yorker 
States Zeitung and Herald, and Wil- 
liam Hoffman, former business man- 
ager of the New York German. lan- 
guage daily. 

A sales meeting of the New York 
Agency of the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company was held at Linotype head- 
quarters in Brooklyn recently. 

John G. Logan of the society depart- 
ment of the New York Herald Tribune 
has taken a leave of absence and has 
gone to Hurope. His place is being 
filled by Robert W. Lillard, who was 
formerly at the copy desk. 

Richard DeWitt has become  pub- 
lisher of the Canandaigua Daily Mes- 
senger. Mr. DeWitt is the son of HE. 
D. DeWitt of Palmer, DeWitt & Pal- 
mer, newspaper brokers of New York. 

D. Appleton & Co. has published in 
book form the stories written by Rob- 
ert H. Davis in the column of the New 
York Sun called “Bob Davis Recalls.” 
The title of the new book is “Over 
My Left Shoulder.” 

The Watkins Glen Review and the 
Watkins Glen Express have both be- 
come eight-column publications. They 
were formerly only seven. 

The Penn Yan Democrat has been 
published for 104 years. Its anniver- 
sary was observed recently. 

J. D. Sullivan, general manager of 
the Albany Times-Union, has been ap- 
pointed assistant business manager of 
the New York World. 

A limited number of copies of its 
regular editions, beginning January 1, 
are to be printed daily on a pure 100 
per cent rag paper by the New York 
Times. The copies are to be used 
exclusively for the regular bound files 
for libraries and other archives. This 
is being done in an effort to preserve 
the news of the day, which it has been 
found can not be preserved on ordi- 
nary wood pulp newspaper. 

Jay W. Shaw of Elmira, secretary 
of the New York Press Association, 
has discovered that 51 of the new 
laws, passed by the State Legislature 
during 1926, affect the newspaper and 
printing business. There has been a 
total of 851 acts passed during the 
year. 

Don Seitz, former business manager 
of the New York World, now with 
the Outlook, is the author of a new 


- 
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book, “Horace Greely, Founder of the 
New York Tribune.” This is to be 
published by Bobbs, Merrill & Co. 

Herbert S. Houston, president of the 
Cosmos Newspaper Syndicate, recent- 
ly purchased the Field, a magazine 
formerly owned by John A. McKay, 
publisher of the Spur. 

Frank M. O’Brien was recently ap- 
pointed editor of the New York Sun 
by its president, William T. Dewart, 
who has himself been serving as edi- 
tor since his purchase of the news- 
paper. 

A column called “The Night Clubs” 
is being run in the New York Evening 
Post by Arnold Bernhard. 


North Carolina. 

Leary W. Adams, former city editor 
of the Winston-Salem Sun, is now on 
the staff of the Charlotte Observer. 

Dan R. Schroder has resigned as 
advertising manager of the High Point 
Enterprise and has become _ co-pub- 
lisher of the North Carolina Real Es- 
tate and Building Record, published 
in High Point. 

A series of training schools for de- 
partment heads of newspapers who 
are members of the Southern News- 
paper Publishers Association is being 
arranged for by John A. Park, presi- 
dent of the association. Programs are 
being drawn up by S. N. P. A. direc- 
tors in 14 states and the series will 
begin early this month. 


North Dakota. 

A. D. Fuller has sold the Rhame Re- 
view to F. E. Fuller of Sturgis, S. D. 
A. D. Fuller will continue to reside in 
Rhame where he is interested in the 
motion picture business. \ 

Thomas Moodie of the Wahpeton 
Richland County Farmer was recently 
elected president of the newly organ- 
ized North Dakota council of agricul- 
ture which met at Bismarck. 

The Fargo Forum is now located in 
its new plant at First Avenue and 
Fifth Street North. Norman B. Black 
is publisher of the Forum. 


Ohio. 

The State Industrial Commission 
has allowed Mrs. Don C. Mellett, wife 
of the publisher of the Canton Daily 
News, who was slain by members of 
the underworld of that city, a compen- 
sation of $6,500, holding that he died 
“while in the line of duty.” 

Salacious magazines have been 
barred from drug store newsstands by 
the Columbus Retail Druggists Asso- 
ciation. 

The Chillicothe Scioto Gazette is a 
new member of the American News- 
paper Publishers Association. 


Oklahoma. 

The Oklahoma City News has in- 
creased the price of its publication, 
having raised the street sale price 
from one to two cents and its home- 
delivered rate from six to ten cents 
per week. 


Oregon. 

The Bend Central Oregon Press has 
been sold to the Bend Bulletin and its 
publication will be discontinued. Rob- 
ert M. Sawyer, Henry N. Fowler and 
Mary Sawyer are the owners of the 
consolidated paper. J. E. Shelton, H. 
A. Moore and J. W. Jones were the 
owners of the Central Oregon Press. 

The Portland Oregonian has ex- 
tended its automobile truck delivery 


system and now has 56 lines which 
practically cover the entire territory 
within a radius of 100 miles of Port- 
land. 
South Carolina. 

The Yorkville Enquirer at York on 
December 14 contained a large num- 
ber of Christmas stories. 


South Dakota. 

The Miller Press, one of the oldest 
and best weeklies in the state, is start- 
ing on its forty-sixth year of publica- 
tion. W. G. Tamblyn is editor and 
publisher. 

J. D. and Z. M. Crawford have 
turned over the publication of the 
Okobojo Times to W. B. Crawford and 
will take up their residence at Pierre. 
The Okobojo Times is one of the 
pioneer weekly newspapers of South 
Dakota and has been published for 
44 years. 

The Mellette Tribune, one of the 
pioneer weekly newspapers of north- 
ern South Dakota, has a new editor 
and publisher in the person of E. J. 
Meyers, late of Ashton. The retiring 
editor, Paul Zerbe, has purchased a 
newspaper at Orid, Col., and already 
has assumed control. 


Tennessee. 

Hugh Doak, editor of the Manches- 
ter Times, has been elected president 
of the Manchester Kiwanis Club. 

A new plant has been installed by 
the Pulaski Citizen, W. B. Romine, 
publisher. Fire destroyed the paper’s 
equipment about three months ago. 

The Murfreesboro News Banner, un- 
der the management of J. C. Beesley, 
Jr., has been enlarged from six to 
seven columns. 


The Memphis Commercial Appeal 


has started an afternoon edition—the 
Memphis Appeal. George Morris, for- 
merly with the News-Scimitar, is man- 
aging editor. 

Ray D. Webb, who has been with 
the editorial department of the Knox- 
ville Sentinel, is now on the staff of 
the Knoxville Journal. 

T. H. Campbell has purchased the 
Lenoir City Record. He was formerly 
publisher of the Newport Plain Talk. 

The Knoxville Free Press, which 
was formerly a morning paper, is now 
being published as an afternoon pa- 
per. The change took place after the 
consolidation of the Knoxville News 
and Sentinel as the News-Sentinel. A. 
R. Ganoe is managing editor of the 
Free Press. The first issue contained 
52 pages. 

The Commercial Publishing Com- 
pany of Memphis, publisher of the 
Commercial Appeal, began the publi- 
cation of the Evening Appeal in De- 
cember. 


Texas. 

In its December 9 edition the Rock- 
dale Reporter devoted almost all of 
its front page to country correspon- 
dence. Attention was drawn to this 
fact in a paragraph on the second page 
by the “Reporterman on the Street.” 
The page has about 35 country cor- 
respondents. 

Joseph J. Fox, former news editor 
of the Fort Worth Star-Telegram, is 
now managing editor of the Houston 
Post-Dispatch. Mr. Fox had been with 
the Star-Telegram 11 years. 

Frank Baldwin, editor of the Waco 
Morning News-Tribune, is in charge 
of a class in journalism at Baylor Uni- 
versity. 
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The Lexington Enterprise recently 
completed its twenty-second year of 
publication. N. J. Hamilton has been 
editor of the Enterprise for the past 
nine years. 


A. W. Hunter, editor of the Camp 
Wood Crony, was one of the party 
of four who took a deer hunt over in 
the Frio Canyon country, recently, and 
brought back an eight-point buck. 


H. G. Perry recently sold the Junc- 
tion Eagle to Weaver Baker and has 
begun the publication of the Winter 
Garden News at Catarina in Dimmitt 
County. 


Utah. 


The Salt Lake Tribune recently pub- 
lished an article urging the meeting 
of the National Editorial Association 
in Salt Lake and Utah for 1928. 

Heber J. Grant, publisher of the Salt 
Lake City Deseret News, recently cele- 
brated his seventieth anniversary, a 
feature of the occasion being the print- 
ing of a slug-line portrait of him in 
the publication. The portrait was 
made by EH. I. Applequist of the me- 
chanical staff. 


Vermont. 


Slathern B. Chute, former rewrite 
man for the Boston (Mass.) American, 
is now on the staff of the St. Albans 
Caledonian. 


Virginia. 

The Roanoke Times printed a spe- 
cial edition containing a complete his- 
tory of the city in observance of its 
fortieth anniversary. 

LaMotte M. Blakely, who is on the 
staff of the Richmond Times-Dispatch, 
has been elected secretary and treas- 
urer of the Richmond Chamber of 
Commerce. 

J. Barrye Wall, publisher of the 
Farmville Herald and president of the 
Virginia Press Association, and James 
C. Latimer, former secretary-treasurer 
of the association, have been inaugur- 


ating a series of week-end visits to 


the weekly printshops in Virginia with 
a view to adding to the membership 
of the association. Their efforts along 
this line are proving successful. 

A. M. Potter of the Dillwyn Union 
Farmer has taken over the manage- 
ment of the Farmville Leader, whose 
editor, L. C. Martin, recently suffered 
a paralytic stroke. Mr. Potter ex- 
pects to enlarge the building and to 
publish both papers at Farmville. 

Carter Glass, Jr., son of United 
States Senator Carter Glass, owner 
and publisher of the Lynchburg News 
and Advance, was recently injured in 
an automobile accident. 

James C. Latimer has become a 
member of the staff of the Farmville 
Herald. He was recently field secre- 
tary for the Press Congress of the 
World, with headquarters in New 
York City. 


Washington. 


Harry B. Averill of Cle Elum re- 
cently purchased the Daily Herald of 
Mount Vernon from M. J. Beaumont. 
The Herald was made a daily four 
years ago. 

The Longview Daily News recently 
gave a pound of assorted chocolates 
with each classified ad of not less 
than three lines, placed for six days 
or more, thus boosting its classified 
ads. 
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Whiting’s Trade Linen 


WHITING'S TRADE LINEN is the ideal flat paper for commercial work in which economy is a 
necessary factor. 


It is a low priced paper but is exceptionally well made, clear in color, and uniform in texture. 


Its remarkable strength and clean, attractive appearance are seldom met with in flat papers of similar 
grade. 


WHITING’S TRADE LINEN is unequaled at its price in printing and writing qualities. 


Its ALWAYS uniform size makes for ease and rapidity on the press. Its fine finish and quick drying 
qualities make possible the neat, clean-cut impressions characteristic of the highest grade workmanship. 


Its smooth surface gives free glide to the pen, taking the swiftest stroke without scratch or splutter. 
\WHITING’S TRADE LINEN is excellent fer letter heads, price lists, circulars, folders, catalogs, 


and office forms of every sort. 


WHITING’S TRADE LINEN is furnished in Silver White Wove only. It is watermarked and 
wrapped in packages of 500 sheets. 


Send for sample sheets and booklets TODAY. 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


318 W. Washington Street, Chicago 
New York Philadelphia Boston Mills: Holyoke, Mass. 
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iy ee AUTOMATIC PRESSES are not a 
luxury. They are a prime necessity of every 
printer who is not content to slip back. 

Day by day, conditions are changing and the diffi- 
culties of the printer are increasing. Only those 
who can meet the new conditions will be able 
to maintain their position in the business. 


MIEHLE AUTOMATIC PRESSES offer the 
solution to the problem so far as the pressroom 
is concerned. ‘They cut the cost by one-third. 


You get 15 for 1. 
Investigate. 


= ATLANTA, : Dodeon Printers’ Supply Company 
OKLAHOMA CITY, Western Newspaper Union 
. oe | - 8 Se SALT LAKE CITY, Western Newspaper Union 
eee 
eee e 2 ‘ Fs @ Ses 
_ Printing Crafts Building, New York 
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And Mrs. Roe and their children. Mr. Roe, who is manager of the 
Northfield (Minn.) News and president of the National Editorial ASsso- 
ciation, is also president of the Minnesota State Fair. 
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eae Hm All— 


BETHLEHEM Pa. 


The Bonnet-Brown Corporation, 
156 East Superior St., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Gentlemen: 


Were any one to ask me which I considered the best Monthly-Ad 
Service, I would be likely to say - "use your head". I can 
not conceive of a person with eyes open, who would not give 
"B-B" first-place among the many and many = and then some - 
services that go floating around every thirty days. 


It is comparatively easy to meet the illustrating demands of 
the large advertisements. It is a "stiff" proposition to 
furnish good and attractive pictures for small Ads. It is in 
the letter that "B-B" service "shines". With a weekly “double- 
spread" of about forty small advertisements, "B-B" service is 
simply indispensible to me. 


Since 1904 I have been trying to learn advertising and I will 
keep on doing so just as long as there is such a font of use- 
ful and practical information originating from the "Home of 
Superior Service", 


For the fact that "Little drops of water, little grains of sand, 
make the mighty ocean and the great desert land", I as “only a 
pebble”, am audacious enough as to be willing to go on record 
&6 saying, that no "live-wire in Ad-dom" oan afford to do with- 
out the Services of The Bonnet-Brown Corporation. 


Yours for co-operation, 


3. D. Wilson 
THE BETHLEHEM GLOBE 


THE BETHLEHEM GLOBE PUBLISHING COMPANY. Inc. 
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CLASSIFIED IS VIRGIN 
FIELD FULL OF WEALTH 
NAX TELLS PUBLISHERS 


(Speech of Charles W. Nax, classi- 
fied advertising manager of the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat and president of 
the Association of Newspaper Classi- 
fied advertising managers, delivered at 
the fall meeting of the American news- 
paper Publishers’ Association, French 
Lick Springs, Ind.) 

Classified advertising development 
in daily newspapers is a most impor- 
tant and complex problem, one for 
which a complete solution has never 
been worked out. Many newspapers 
have developed efficient methods for 
handling certain phases of classified 
business, but, as yet, no one can give 
any mystic formula, which, when ap- 
plied, will absolutely build classified 
advertising in a newspaper. There- 
fore, it is my purpose to endeavor to 
make you realize more keenly the im- 
portance of classified advertising to 
newspapers and to the communities 
in which they are published, and to 
give you a better understanding of 
the possibilities that newspapers have 
for securing large earnings and profits 
from classified advertising. 

One of the first requirements in solvy- 
ing a problem is a complete under- 
standing of that problem. This is 
especially true in the business of de- 
veloping classified advertising. Clas- 
sified advertising will not render its 
fullest service to readers, advertisers 
and publishers, until executives have 
a better understanding of it. I might 
be more emphatic and state that clas- 
sified advertising will not be developed 
to any unusual extent until newspaper 
executives are made to realize the 
fact that they do not appreciate the 
possibilities of classified advertising. 

Classified advertising is yet a vir- 
gin field, capable of great development, 
but this development will not begin 
until the power and utility of classified 
advertisements are sold to the public; 
but the public cannot be sold until 
newspaper executives, themselves, are 
sold. Of course, I do not mean this as 
an indictment of every newspaper 
publisher in the United States. Many 
of them do, now, and have for some- 
time, realized to some extent the value 
of classified advertising. However, it 
is my opinion that the great majority 
of publishers have given no construc- 
tive. thought to classified advertising, 
that they do not understand what it 
accomplishes, the value that the entire 
community places on it, what it can 
accomplish and its possibilities for 
creating considerably larger profits for 
newspapers. 

A publisher of a large metropolitan 
newspaper was recently asked if clas- 
sified advertising in his newspaper 
was profitable. His reply was, “I don’t 
know, and don’t see why I should 
trouble myself to find out. It is some- 
thing that we must publish, so we just 
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keep the expenses as low as possible 
and rates up as far as we think we 
ean.” This publisher’s idea about clas- 
sified is very similar to that of most 
publishers whom I have talked to on 
the subject. They unhesitatingly ex- 
press an opinion minimizing the im- 
portance of classified advertising with- 
out actually having given the subject 
any constructive thought or time, 
whatsoever. If this publisher had 
thought of classified advertising as a 


CHARLES W. NAX 
Manager, Classified Advertising 
St. Louis Globe Democrat 


very important part of his business, 
which it is, instead of considering it 
as a necessary evil, he would know 
that, by a comparatively insignificant 
increase in the expenses of his classi- 
fied department to include competent 
Management and sound sales effort, 
his rates could be greatly increased 
without affecting the volume whatso- 
ever, and that his classified depart- 
ment would be a real profit-producer 
and not a subsidized department, as 
he believes it to be. 


Classified vs. Display 

One of the most serious mistakes 
made in the organization of any news- 
paper is that the classified manager is 
directly supervised by the display 
manager. Speaking broadly, very few 
display advertising managers have had 
any actual experience in classified ad- 
vertising, and, therefore, really know 
nothing whatever about it. This ar- 
rangement is the result of an old cus- 
tom prevalent at a time when it was 
thought that it was unnecessary for 
a classified advertising manager to 


know very much. It was only con- 
sidered necessary that he be a little 
bit more than an ordinary clerk to 
look after the details of the office and 
generally keep things in order. ‘This 
condition, however, is changing and 
changing at a very rapid rate. Pub- 
lishers are gradually beginning to un- 
derstand the wisdom and necessity of 
employing classified managers whose 
ability is equal to, or better than, 
that of the managers of their display 
departments. The job of classified 
advertising manager is equal in impor- 
tance to the job of display manager, 
and the classified manager should be 
under the jurisdiction of the general 
manager or publisher, and not subject 
in any way to supervision from the 
manager of display advertising. On 
the other hand, the functions of these 
two executives should be considered 
parallel and mutually independent. 

It is unquestionably a fact that clas- 
sified advertising generally receives a 
secondary consideration in most news- 
paper offices. It will not be difficult 
for you to search your own beliefs to 
discover that the importance of classi- 
fied is minimized instead of being con- 
sidered of equal importance with dis- 
play advertising. In order to correct 
this impression, it is first necessary 
to understand the fundamental differ- 
ence between classified and display ad- 
vertising. 

Classified advertising is generally 
conceded to be the first form of adver- 
tising and came into use not as a 
money making scheme fostered by the 
newspapers for their own commercial 
reasons, but developed because it is a 
general meeting place of all who want 
to secure or want to dispose of any- 
thing, no matter what it may be. It 
is, today, the most wonderful of any of 
the many developments of the news- 
paper, and strange as it may seem, it 
has grown of its own accord with prac- 
tically no constructive thought from 
the publishers until the last decade. 

It is the only form of advertising 
that is actually sought by the reader. 
Classified ads do not have to seek 
their audience. Their audience seeks 
them. Contrast this with display ad- 
vertising. In order to get reader-at- 
tention, it is necessary to have force- 
ful illustrations, attention-getting 
headlines or strong typography. The 
effectiveness of practically every dis- 
play advertisement depends upon its 
ability to secure the reader’s attention 
while he is reading the news columns. 
Classified advertising is not required 
to create reader-attention. Generally 
speaking, it is not read by any one 
who has not some specific interest or 
some definite need to supply; yet, 
every advertisement in the classified 
columns has 100 per cent reader inter- 
est among those who consult the clas- 
sification. 


Classified Sought by Reader 
Classified is sought by the reader 
because of the market place aspect, 
while display advertising must seek 
the reader. Display advertising has 
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an obvious tone of commercialism 
about it which quickly indicates to 
the potential purchaser that he is 
dealing with the merchant. Classified 
advertisements, however, occupy a 
field between display advertising and 
news. While not strictly news, they 
are not, as a whole, strictly commer- 
cial advertising. There is a flavor of 
personal contact lost in display adver- 
tising which plays an important part 
in classified advertising. Another 
great difference between classified and 
display advertising is that display can 
be used by a comparatively few ad- 
vertisers, while classified is universal 
in its utility. It is very easy for a 
display advertising manager to com- 
pile a list of all possible buyers of 
space and make a personal solicitation. 
In classified, however, a city directory 
is the nearest approach to a complete 
list of prospects. Classified advertis- 


ing, to be properly sold, should be 
sold to the masses. 

Lack of vision is unquestionably one 
of the greatest handicaps in every line 
of business. This is certainly true in 
the business of selling and developing 
classified advertising. The average 
classified advertising manager is cog- 
nizant of the fact that classified ad- 
vertising is very efficient in selling 
real estate, automobiles and household 
goods, and that to secure help nothing 
is better or nearly so effective. But 
broadly speaking, very few see the un- 
developed possibilities of classified ad- 
vertising. The great majority seem 
lacking in sufficient imagination to 
enable them to venture out of the 
beaten path. That classified advertis- 
ing has not been developed as rapidly 
as possible is due in part to the fact 
that most classified men, being under 
the influence of the display men, have 
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endeavored to sell classified in about 
the same way that display is success- 
fully sold. Their greatest sales effort 
has been in selling to what is gener- 
ally termed professional classified ad- 
vertisers, overlooking or ignoring the 
great reader-interest value by endeav- 
oring to sell the transient advertiser 
on the power and utility of the classi- 
fied advertisement. As an economic 
force classified ads are greatly misun- 
derstood and underestimated. During 
1925, one hundred leading classified 
mediums of the United States published 
39,485,225 separate classified advertise- 
ments. Statistics are not available giv- 
ing the number under each classifica- 
tion or group of classifications. If I 
had these figures, I am sure that I 
could present to you in a very forceful 
way the tremendous good to the com- 
munities that was accomplished through 
the classified ads in the various news- 
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papers by bringing together employer 
and employee, buyer and seller, those 
seeking and offering service of differ- 
ent kinds and the many varied and 
other services that are accomplished 
through classified advertising. f 

To foster the growth of classified 
advertising is to develop reader-inter- 
est in the newspaper, to increase the 
paper’s services to the community and 
certainly to build up circulation. I 
wonder how many in this audience 
have ever seriously considered classi- 
fied advertising in the light of an im- 
portant factor in building, promoting 
and stabilizing circulation. Classified 
advertising is inalienably dovetailed 
with circulation and should be con- 
sidered with as much seriousness as 
the news and editorial columns of the 
paper, in the respect of being a sales 
element. No one will attempt to dis- 
pute the fact that the prime essential 
in building and maintaining circula- 
tion is reader-interest and confidence 
in the newspaper. Without reader-in- 
terest all the circulation drives, all 
the extensive promotion campaigns 
and all the best salesmen will serve 
only temporarily to inflate the circu- 
lation. There is no factor that com- 
mands a greater and more intensified 
reader-interest than that large number 
of little performers on the stage of 
publicity that play to such a large and 
appreciative audience of readers every 
day in the classified columns. 

Creates and Holds Circulation 

It is unquestionably true that classi- 
fied advertising does create and hold 
a large quantity of circulation. Circu- 
lation managers on papers without a 
large volume of classified advertising 
have been known to attempt an alibi for 
their own failures by statements that 
circulation could be increased only 
when the classified department se- 
cured a representative volume of clas- 
sified advertising. On the other hand 
circulation managers on newspapers 
publishing a large volume of classified 
instruct their solicitors that one of the 
strongest arguments they can use to 
induce a person to subscribe is that if 
he has need for classified advertising, 
he can always find what he wants in 
the columns of that newspaper. It is 
not unreasonable to suppose that every 
classified advertiser will buy a copy of 
the paper in which his ad appears. It 
is also likely that a copy is bought by 
every person out of employment; by 
housewives seeking domestic help; by 
many merchants and manufacturers 
and others also wanting help of vari- 
ous kind; by those in the market for 
used cars, household goods and other 
merchandise and real estate; persons 
wanting to rent rooms, flats, apart- 
ments, and the many various services 
and other things that are offered in 
the classified columns. I will admit, 
as I know some of you are thinking, 
that a number of these are regular 
subscribers, but I am sure that you 
will also agree with me that a great 
many buy a paper only when they 
have a definite need to supply. 


One of the most gratifying things 
about classified advertising is that it 
satisfies almost immediately the needs 
of the reader. Each day you have 
a number of new readers who were 
not in the market the day before, an 
ever changing classified audience. 
Those who have a re-occurence of their 
need many times become permanent 
subscribers. 


Classified readers and advertisers 
have an attachment for their favorite 
newspapers which in reality amounts 
to personal affection. Let me cite a 
case, to prove this statement, that 
came under my observation. A man 
came to the city of St. Louis from a 
farm in Nebraska. He was in desti- 
tute circumstances without a home 
and jobless. He placed a small ad- 
vertisement in two local papers seek- 
ing a position and before eight o’clock 
in the morning on the day his adver- 
tisement appeared, he was offered a 
job as a laborer, which he accepted. 
He then placed another ad for board 
and lodging, obviously, in the paper 
from which he secured his job, and 
this time in that paper, exclusively. 
From this advertisement he secured 
room and board. He was gradually 
advanced by the firm by whom he was 
employed from laborer to crew fore- 
man, to factory superintendent and 
finally to general manager. During 
the period of his success and corre- 
sponding prosperity, he had a number 
of occasions to use classified adver- 
tisements in the paper that found him 
his position. He bought a home that 
was advertised in the real estate col- 
umns, a few household articles and 
also a used automobile. The oppor- 
tunity presented itself to buy a sub- 
stantial interest in the business, but, 
although he had saved some money, he 
had not sufficient to make the deal. He 
again resorted to the classified adver- 
tisement and through it was able to 
borrow the needed additional capital. 
This is a true recital of an actual case 
and you are probably saying that it is 
an extreme one. But is it? 


I am sure that every observing clas- 
sified manager could recite in detail 
a large number of just as interesting 
cases of which he has intimate knowl- 
edge. The big point, however, is that 
this man is a confirmed and enthus- 
iastic reader of the paper that helped 
him in every big step in his career 
and no power on earth could ever sway 
that man from his conviction that his 
paper is the one and only newspaper. 

It is absolutely impossible to learn 
the number of transactions that are 
culminated every day through the use 
of classified advertising but I am go- 
ing to give you a few figures that 
plainly indicate the number of people 
that are daily interested in classified 
advertising. In the Globe-Democrat 
office we keep a record of the number 
of blind advertisements that appear 
in the paper and also the number of 
replies that are received through these 
advertisements. Going back over a 
period of several months, I find that 
the average shows that eleven replies 
are received to each blind advertise- 
ment. If this is a true barometer of 
the average number that is received 
from all classified advertising, it would 
indicate that in publishing 1,400 ad- 
vertisements in the daily issue, over 
15,000 readers were interested in clas- 
sified advertising that day and in the 
Sunday edition, carrying 4,200 ads, 
over 46,000 readers were interested. 
I think that I am justified in the state- 
ment that a newspaper that has a well 
developed classified section has thou- 
sands of readers whose confidence in 
that newspaper has been strengthened 
by services rendered through the clas- 
sified columns of that newspaper and 
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TELEPHONE PULLMAN 0086-69 


CHICAGO 


The Blue Island Sun Standard, 
281 Vermont Street, 
Blue Island, Illinois. 


Attention 


Dear Sir: 


AGENCY & LOAN CO. 


7OS WEST 120TH STREET 


November 24th. 1926. 


of Editor. 


I wieh to express at this time my appreciation of 
the results that I have attained through the clas- 
sified section of the SUN STANDARD. In the Issue 


of November 5th. I advertised 


a eleven flat build- 


ing for sale or trade and twelve days later the 
deal was closed through one of the many replies I 


received in the SUN STANDARD. 


This deal represented 


a transaction of one hundred and twenty five thous 


and dollars. 


hiy advice to the people of Blue Island that have 
anything to sell is to advertise it in the class- 
{fied add section of the SUN STANDARD, 


Yours very 


truly, 


Novak Agenoy and Loan Company, 


DAN :N 


« Nelson, Mgr, Sales, 


The Reward of One Advertising Manager 
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that a healthy classified section is an 

important element in building, stimu- 

lating and stabilizing circulation. 
Censorship Gains Confidence 

A primary factor in gaining and 
keeping the confidence of a reader is a 
rigid censorship of all classified adver- 
tising. The one thing that should be 
foremost in the mind of every news- 
paper worker is the fact that a news- 
paper has nothing to sell its adver- 
tisers except the confidence of its read- 
ers in that newspaper’s news and 
- advertising columns. That the news- 
paper has a responsibility to the com- 
munity in which it is published as well 
as to the individual reader must be 
recognized by every newspaper pub- 
lisher. The newspaper executive who 
knowingly permits his paper to pub- 
lish fraudulent or deceptive advertis- 
ing of any kind is equally guilty and 
as much of an offender as the crooked 
advertiser whose copy he has accepted 
and he is unquestionably paving a 
straight path to the inevitable failure 
of his publication. 

Up to a few years ago a strict cen- 
sorship of classified advertising was 
considered impossible. Coming from 
so many sources, especially in the 
national field, made it exceedingly dit- 
ficult for the classified manager to 
determine whether the advertiser’s 
proposition was legitimate or other- 
- wise. When the Association of News- 
paper Classified Advertising Managers 
was formed seven years ago, the first 
article adopted for the code of ethics 
read “To protect the honest advertiser 
and the general newspaper reader as 
far as possible from deceptive or of- 
fensive advertising.’ Every adminis- 
tration of this association has contrib- 
uted to the development of a plan to 
eliminate undesirable advertising from 
classified. 

In the July issue of the Classified 
Journal there were published 47 cen- 
sorship rules for classified advertising 
which were compiled from the rules 
of practically all the leading newspa- 
pers of the United States. These rules 
cover every phase of classified adver- 
tising and are adaptable to newspapers 
of all sizes. Through the efforts of 
this association, the National Better 
Business Bureau established in its 
New York office a department for the 
investigation of fraudulent and decep- 
tive classified advertising, and during 
the first seven months answered over 
1,147 inquiries, checked 875 advertise- 
ments and issued 430 bulletins. 
Through the suggestion of the associa- 
tion these bulletins are now being 
printed on standard 3x5 cards provid- 
ing easier and quicker reference. At 
the present time from eight to 16 
bulletins are being sent out weekly. 


The National Better Business Bu- 
reau in its investigation has the co- 
operation of 42 local Better Business 
Bureaus. All classified advertise- 
ments rejected by members of our as- 
sociation are sent to the bureau with 
a memorandum giving the reason for 
rejection. At the suggestion of our 
association Many newspapers are pub- 
lishing daily in a single column box 
on their first classified page a state- 
ment similar to this, “The Globe-Dem- 
ocrat is a member of the Association 
of Newspaper Classified Advertising 
Managers, which includes the leading 
newspapers throughout the country 
and also the Better Business Bureau 


of ®t. Louis, both of which have as 
their aim the elimination of fraudu- 
lent and misleading classified adver- 
tising. The Globe-Democrat endeavors 
and desires to print only those classi- 
fied ads which are truthful and de- 
pendable, and asks that any of its 
readers having experience with an ad- 
vertiser which does not conform to 
the highest standard of honesty re- 
port the same to the Classified Adver- 
tising Manager of the Globe-Democrat 
or to the Better Business Bureau.” 
Publishing this statement creates good 
will among newspaper readers, aids 
in uncovering any dishonest advertiser 
that may get into the classified adver- 
tising columns and makes the classi- 
fied department more alert in detect- 
ing crooked advertisers. 


“If in Doubt, Leave It Out” 


The classified advertising columns 
of a newspaper can be visualized as a 
stock of merchandise that a newspaper 
carries on its shelves. If a merchant 
gets a reputation of mixing in with 
his stock a lot of shoddy goods that 
in appearance looks like and is rep- 
resented to be dependable merchan- 
dise, but being put to use proves other- 
wise, that merchant soon loses the 
confidence of the public and is a fail- 
ure. Just so with a newspaper that 
permits fake advertising in its classi- 
fied columns. One bitter experience 
is sufficient to shake the confidence 
of a reader and make him skeptical 
of all advertising. With all the sources 
of information which the newspaper 
now has at its command there is no 
valid excuse for publishing any ad- 
vertising that is not legitimate. The 
rule should be “If in doubt, leave it 
out,” until it is proven that no fraud 
or deception is intended or can be per- 
petrated. If you want to build classi- 
fied advertising on a firm foundation, 
establish rigid censorship rules and 
see that they are enforced. 


Another important and interesting 
factor in the constructive development 
of classified advertising is in its ex- 
ploitation or promotion. The prob- 
lem of building classified advertising 
through promotion is primarily a mer- 
chandising problem, not unlike the 
marketing of any other commodity or 
service of general utility. To build 
classified volume you must not only 
merchandise your space but you must 
also sell the advertising placed in that 
space to your readers who are the 
consumers of advertising. 


Mr. Chas. W. Horn, formerly pro- 
motion classified manager of the Los 
Angeles Examiner, in a recent article 
stated that “the big job in merchan- 
dising is not getting stores to stock 
the goods but to create consumer-de- 
mand and establish popular prestige 
for the product. Not getting the goods 
on the shelves, but getting them off. 
As we all know, this is accomplished 
most effectively by Advertising—stim- 
ulating the prospective consumers, the 
public at large, to an appreciation of 
the economy and advantage of using 
the product. So it is with developing 
Classified Advertising. The newspa- 
per is a great central market place. 
We get advertisers to place their clas- 
sified ads on our newspaper shelves. 
But getting the ads into the newspaper 
is not enough. They must be read 
and answered by interested readers. 
If the advertisers’ propositions remain 
too long or too often in the newspaper 


without bringing results, dissatisfac- 
tion will eventually lead them to seek 
other marketing outlets. Hence, to 
build classified volume and prestige, a 
newspaper must do all in its power 
to get advertisements out of the paper 
at the same time that it is encourag- 
ing advertisers to put their advertise- 
ments into the paper. This is done 
most efficiently by promoting classified 
advertising to the public at large, 
pointing out the advantages, the op- 
portunities and the economies of satis- 
fying wants through reading the class- 
ified advertising in Your Newspaper.” 
Promotion Ads Necessary 
Every form of advertising can be 
used to exploit classified—direct by 
mail, bill boards, street cars, booklets, 
—but the most effective is advertising 
in the newspaper’s own columns. How- 
ever, it should be done consistently. 
Newspaper publishers should apply to 
themselves the same selling arguments 
that their own advertising salesmen 
use to induce advertisers to buy space. 
We all know that the greatest success 
from advertising comes to those adver- 
tisers whose advertisements appear 
every day, and that the larger the 
space, the larger the success. Classi- 
fied departments should be alloted a 
definite amount of space every day, 
regardless of whether an issue is tight 
for room or otherwise. No one but 
the publisher should have the privi- 
lege of throwing classified promotion 
out of the paper. Very few editorial 
executives have an appreciation of the 
value of classified to their newspapers 
and consequently when they find that 
they need or want more space for 
news, the first thing to get the blue 
pencil is any so called office ads on 
classified. Enthusiasm is a part of the 
make-up of most classified managers 
and one of: the things that always 
dampens this feeling is to put a lot of 
thought, energy and effort in promo- 
tion copy and then to have it omitted 
day after day. And when a classified. 
manager complains about it, he is 
usually further disheartened by the 
curt reply that we haven’t any room. 


One of the outstanding classified ad- 
vertising mediums of the United 
States in one year used 290,000 lines 
of space in its own columns for classi- 
fied promotion, the equivalent of 119 
full pages. This newspaper had a loss 
of 113,000 help-wanted ads that year, 
but they made a net total gain of 
18,000 ads for the year. The lineage 
loss for help wanted for the year was 
690,000 lines, the total net loss .was 
only 219,000 lines. Naturally, they felt 
that adequate advertising was valuable 
to them in the face of an economic 
condition which was unfavorable in a 
major classification. The space used 
for classified exploitation was exceeded 
only by the very largest department 
stores and two men’s. furnishing 
stores. Progressive publishers -who 
have a modern conception of the un- 
usual utility of classified and a vision 
of its wonderful possibilities for de- 
velopment will understand that they 
will not only build classified, but their 
entire newspaper’s property, through 
the intelligent exploitation of the pa- 
per’s classified columns. 


So far as I have been able to ascer- 
tain, there is no fixed rule, in the busi- 
ness of publishing a newspaper, for 
determining the rate at which classi- 
fied advertising should be sold. Gener- 
ally speaking, publishers have deter- 
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mined the rate for classified advertis- 
ing by the size of the paper’s circula- 
tion; the rate charged by competitors; 
by what is charged by newspapers 
having nearly the same circulation in 
cities of similar size or, and this seems 
to be the universal custom, whatever 
they can get for it. To my mind all 
of these methods are absolutely wrong. 
The selling price of classified advertis- 
ing should be arrived at either by the 
actual cost of production or by its 
service value to the advertiser. Be- 
fore the World War few newspaper 
publishers knew anything about de- 
tailed newspaper costs. All that they 
apparently knew was that they were 
either making or losing money. If 
they were prospering, all was well and 
good. Tf they were operating at a loss, 
a general cut was ordered throughout 
the plant with the result that they 
usually kept on losing. Since the war, 
however, cost finding systems have 
been devised, and publishers can have, 
if they so choose, accurate information 
in detail of the cost of every depart- 
ment of the paper. 
Cost Easy to Determine 

It is not difficult to determine the 
actual cost of either display or classi- 
fied advertising. It is likewise a very 
easy matter to keep separate accounts 
of the various sources from which ad- 
vertising revenue is received. Classi- 
fied revenue can be subdivided so that 
you can tell how much is being re- 
ceived from real estate, automobile 
dealers or any other class of advertis- 
ers that you may desire. If a higher 
charge is made for headings or for 
advertisements set in display type, the 
revenue from this source can also be 
kept separately. All of this is very 
valuable information to have, espe- 
cially when revisions in rates are 
being considered. I don’t believe there 
is any business in the world that has 
so many different rates for approxi- 
mately the same thing as newspapers 
bave for advertising and, especially, 
classified advertising. 


With regularity I make a study of 
rate cards as published in Standard 
Rate and Data Service, and each time 
I get more bewildered. These are 
some examples: the Arizona Repub- 
lican, published in Phoenix, Ariz., a 
city of 40,000 population, with a circu- 
lation of 19,000, charges $.18 per line 
for classified; the Toledo-Blade, popu- 
lation 283,000, cireulation 115,000, 
charges $.18 per line; the Portland, 
Maine, Press-Herald and Telegram, 
circulation 30,000, rate $.24 and the 
Columbus Ohio Dispatch, circulation 
106,000, rate $.22. There is only one 
conclusion to rate charges like these, 
either the smaller papers are making 
a tremendous profit, or the larger ones 
are selling their space at cost or, what 
is more likely, at a loss and they don’t 
know it. 


I am unalterably of the opinion that 
the net revenue from classified adver- 
tising should be as much or more per 
line as from display advertising. I 
have searched diligently but, as yet, 
have failed to find any newspaper ex- 
cept the St. Louis Globe-Democrat that 
has a record system that will give you 
the exact net revenue per line from 
classified advertising. By net revenue 
per line I mean what is actually re- 
ceived after deducting all space used 
for headings, cut off rules, ad rules 
and slugs. We keep two separate space 
records for classified advertising. One 


is the actual space occupied; the other 
is the number of count lines, by classi- 
fiaction, that we get paid for. It will 
interest you to know that in the year 
1925, we published 3,293,997 measured 
lines of classified advertising, while 
the actual count lineage was 2,576,933. 
The difference between these two 
(717,062 lines) was used for headings, 
ad rules, etc.—a service to the adver- 
tiser and reader. The difference be- 
tween the revenue per measured line 
(.262 per line) and per actual count 
line (.335) was seven and three-tenths 
cents, which means just this: That 
it cost the Globe-Democrat seven and 
three-tenths cents per line properly to 
service each classified ad. With this 
information I think you will agree 
with me in my contention that the 
rate for classified advertising in order 
to equal the display rate, should be 
as much higher per line as this service 
cost is to the newspaper. 

Value That Is Based on Theory 

If the rate is to be based on cost 
of production, then the rate should 
be the cost plus the service cost, plus 
the profit which should be large 
enough to fortify the publisher against 
sudden and unexpected increase in 
production costs. Classified advertis- 
ing is a service that the newspaper 
performs for the advertiser and reader 
or it is nothing. I have always felt, 
therefore, that when rate increases 
were being made this should be a con- 
sideration in addition to the items I 
have just mentioned. If it were pos- 
sible to ascertain the exact value that 
each classified ad renders to every ad- 
vertiser, I would say that the rate 
should be based on that service alone, 
but inasmuch as it cannot be deter- 
mined with any degree of exactness, 
an arbitrary value should be arrived 
at on sound theory. For instance, the 
Reliable Manufacturing Company 
needs a factory superintendent; it 
places an ad in your newspaper and a 
few hours after the ad appears the 
company is in communication with 
practically every man in the commun- 
ity qualified to take the job and the 
need is filled. Assuming that a three 
line ad was used, the charge would 
vary from twenty cents to $3.00. Now, 
let us suppose that instead of charging 
so much per line that the charge was 
made on a basis of service rendered, 
and that the general manager of this 
factory came into your office and said 
“T need a superintendent; what will 
you charge to get one for me?” Your 
answer would be: ‘Well there are 
not many men qualified for that job, 
I think $100 would be a very reason- 
able charge to find the man you want. 
Of course, we understand this service 
is worth much more than that to you.” 
Having no other means to secure this 
superintendent, do you suppose that 
this general manager would refuse to 
pay the price you asked and wouldn’t 
a hundred dollars be a very low price 
to pay to secure a competent man to 
run his factory? Yet, the maximum 
charged by any newspaper in the 
United States would be $1.00 per line 
or $3.00 for the service. I could stand 
here before you for the balance of the 
day giving you one example after an- 
other of the actual service value of 
classified advertising but I don’t think 
it is necessary. 


Favors Plan of Cost Plus 


The big point that I am driving at 
is to make you understand that classi- 


fied is not exactly advertising as we 
understand advertising to be, but, in- 
stead, it is a distinct service performed 
by the newspaper and that the adver- 
tiser places a service value on it and 
is willing to pay for it on that basis. 
I am an advocate of charging for 
classified on the basis of cost plus serv- 
ice value, of charging a rate as much 
more than is charged for display to 
make the net rate for classified equal 
to or more than that from display. 
Also the same rate for all classifica- 
tions and a flat rate to all advertisers, 
with the exception of time orders and 
daily insertion contracts on a yearly 
basis. 


I have probably had as much ex- 
perience with making rate increases 
as any classified manager. Nine years 
ago the rate charged by the Globe- 
Democrat to transients for solid agate 
was ten cents per line, to contract 
advertisers the rate was nine cents 
and to real estate agents seven and 
one-half cents. The national rate was 
the same. The rates were gradually 
increased until now the rate for tran- 
sients for solid agate is thirty-five 
cents, contract advertisers thirty-three 
cents, real estate agents thirty-three 
cents daily, thirty-five cents Sundays 
and the national rate is forty cents 
daily and fifty cents Sundays; for 
headings and matter set in display 
type the rate is forty cents daily and 
fifty cents Sundays. We do not make 
contracts for help wanted advertise- 
ments or with real estate agents. We 
have very few bulk contracts in force 
and these are mostly with automobile 
dealers. Our contracts provide that 
the advertiser must pay the transient 
rate during the life of the contract 
and at its expiration, if the space 
contracted for has been used and paid 
for, the Globe-Democrat will refund 
the amount due at the contract rate. 
This form of contract eliminates short 
rate charges, entirely. The discount 
allowed to contract advertisers is only 
two cents per line for agate and five 
cents per line for display type. Our 
charges, now, are almost entirely on 
a flat rate basis and our net earnings 
from classified are only one and eight- 
tenths cents per line less than from 
local display. Operating on this basis 
makes rate increases a very simple 
matter and the newspaper secures the 
increase immediately instead of get- 
ting it gradually over a period of 12 
months. It also eliminates the unfair- 
ness to advertisers whose contracts 
have just or are about to expire when 
the increase becomes effective as 
against those who have signed new 
contracts just previous to the increase. 


In making these revisions we have 
never had a decrease in volume and, 
further, I have no knowledge of any 
newspaper that has lost volume be- 
cause of rate increases. The Chicago 
Tribune presents an outstanding ex- 
ample of how rates can be increased 
without affecting patronage and also 
of the fact that advertisers will pay 
a high rate for the service that classi- 
fied performs. Just a few years ago 
their rate was thirty cents per line; 
it now is sixty-five cents per line daily 
and $1.00 per line Sundays. They are 
now publishing from seven to 11 
pages, daily, and up to 30 pages on 
Sunday and it is generally understood 
that their revenue from classified is 
well over five million dollars per year. 
I know of a newspaper, not the dom- 
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inating medium published in a metro- 
politan city, whose revenue from 
classified in a comparatively few years 
has been increased $750,000. 


Advocates Flat Rate 


Classified advertising, in addition to 
its many valuable qualities, is a ver- 
itable gold mine and publishers who 
have not recognized its value and have 
and are still neglecting its develop- 
ment are literally throwing away hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars yearly. 
I stated a few minutes ago that the 
same rate should be charged for all 
classifications. If the correct method 
in arriving at the selling price of 
classified advertising is on a basis of 
manufacturing costs, is there any sane 
argument that can be advanced for 
charging a different rate for so many 
classifications as is a common practice 
on such a large number of newspa- 
pers? If a person wants to sell a 
household article he pays one rate, 
to rent a room another, to secure a 
situation another and so on, all in 
the same newspaper, set in the same 
type and the expense of handling iden- 
tical. Is it sound business practice 
or good newspaper ethics to charge 
advertising customers according to 
their supposed ability to pay? Physi- 
cians and men of other professions 
do this and are being continually se- 
verely criticisd and condemned for it. 


Since the maufacturing cost of an 
advertisement under one classification 
is identical with that under any other 
classification, there should be no dif- 
ference in the rate the newspaper 
charges. I also stated that I advocate 
a flat rate to all advertisers. I know 
that there are still many publishers 
and advertising managers who will not 
agree with me. For years I have made 
a careful study of the space used by 
contract advertisers and it is my opin- 
ion that an advertiser buys only the 
space that he has need of and not 
because of any contract obligation. 
EKach advertisement is a separate and 
distinct item to be manufactured by 
the newspaper and the fact that one 
advertiser has need of, or ability to 
buy, more space than another, does not 
in any way lessen the cost of the space 
used by that particular advertiser. An 
abnormally high rate charged to a 
small advertiser as compared to a very 
low rate to a large advertiser is an 
unfair handicap and makes it exceed- 
ingly difficult to develop new advertis- 
ers and in many instances makes 
advertising almost prohibitive. 

Most newspapers now have a flat 
rate in the national field for both 
classified and display and it is accep- 
ted as a sound merchandising practice. 
I know from my experience that a 
flat rate for local classified not only 
increases volume but is a big factor in 
developing new advertisers. 


I have endeavored in the short time 
at my disposal to give you a better 
understanding of the importance and 
value of classified advertising to a 
newspaper, to show you that classified 
advertising will yield a net profit per 
line equal to or greater than display 
and that classified is still a virgin 
field susceptible of great development. 
Classified advertising has been my life 
work and I appreciate very keenly the 
opportunity to speak about it to the 
members of the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association. I also appre- 
clate your very kind indulgence. 


| Opinons of our Readers 


Letters to the editor should reach the office of The United States Publisher by the 


fifteenth of the month preceding publication. 


Editor United States Publisher, 
Springfield, I. 

In your November issue under the 
caption “Notes From Headquarters,” 
which is conducted by the N. E. A., 
the first item was in reference to a 
contest manager named Kelley who 
was conducting a subscription cam- 
paign on the West Allis (Wis.) News 
for the Bird Syndicate of Madison, 
Wis. 

The item said that Kelley decamped 
with several hundred dollars of the 
funds belonging to the News and all 
records of the contest; and that when 
apprehended and placed in jail, re- 
fused to divulge the information neces- 
sary to straighten out the tangle. 

The Milwaukee Journal at the time 
gave an account of this affair, and 
Kelley, who had a prison record in 
three states before being put into the 
contest managing business by the Bird 
people, was found dead in a room in a 
Milwaukee hotel with all money and 
all else belonging to the contest in- 
tact. 

What we would like to know is, why: 
not tell the truth about these things, 
and why not once in a while publish 
something about the real up-to-the- 
minute and honest contest men and 
concerns? 

The writer has been in the contest 
business for 12 years, going into it 
from the newspaper publishing busi- 
ness which he had followed all his 
life, and because of the condition of 
his health. In that time he has con- 
ducted contests in all parts of the 
country and there isn’t a city or town 
in which we did work that we can not 
go back and get a hearty handshake 
from the publisher, from the office 
force, from the contestants and from 
the business men of the town. 

We have letters from some of the 
best publishers in this country that 
we cherish greatly and that we con- 
sider a greater heritage for our chil- 
dren than all the money we could 
leave them. 


There are innumerable fine contest 
men and organizations in this country 
and never is there a word in favor of 
them published in the trade journals. 
But every time some “crook” gets 
into the field and pulls a nasty deal 
it is broadcasted to the four-winds 
by’ the editorial associations, field 
managers, etc., leaving the impres- 
sion that all contest men and con- 
cerns are alike, and most of the time 
the account is enlarged upon and com- 
posed to leave the impression that we 
are all crooked. 


All crooked deals are made public, 
but never is there a word said for the 
good deals—the deals that fixed the 
publisher without a linotype so he 
could install one; deals that kept the 
publisher who is ‘up against it” from 
going on the rocks and placed him in 
a position to meet his bills and get 
a “toe hold” so that he was on easy 
street in a few years; deals that have 
straightened up mighty poor subscrip- 
tion lists, putting them on a paid-in-ad- 
vance basis and at the same time in- 


creasing the list. Out of the thou- 
sands of absolutely square deals that 
are handled yearly by the first-class 
and straight shooting contest men and 
firms not one word is mentioned. But 
just as soon as some “crook” who 
breaks into the field goes to the bad 
it is an unpardonable crime and every 
man in the business is branded as 
“crooked” and being in a crooked bus- 
iness. 

Why is it? Will some of the knock- 
ers please inform us through the col- 
umns of this journal? We would like 
to go further into the discussion of 
this matter. 

Col. John H. Ryan, 
Manager, Associated Bureau of Circu- 
lators, 919 Rush St., Chicago, I]. 


Dear Sir: 

I read your publication with much 
interest and feel that it serves in an 
especial field all its own. ; 

C. .C. Givens, Jr. 
Newspaper and Magazine Feature 
Writer. 


Mr. H. L. Williamson, 
United States Publisher, 
Springfield, Ill. 

My students are quite interested 
in the Publisher and I believe the time 
may come when you will find it going 
into all the colleges. 

Sincerely, 
Marc N. Goodnow. 


Editor of U. S. Publisher, 

Springfield, Illiois. 

Dear Sir: 

In answer to your “cub reporter 
question’”’ appearing in the November 
issue of the “Publisher,” I would say 
that “A cub reporter becomes a re- 
porter when he has outgrown the awk- 
ward and babyish ways that are char- 
acteristic to a cub, and gets and deliv- 
ers the real, live and up-to-date news 
‘scoops’.” : 
A. Conaway, 
Editor of Anamoose Progress, 

Anamoose, N. D. 


Publisher, United States Publisher, 

Springfield, Il. 

Dear Sir: 

Your publication is one of the 
brightest and most helpfully interest- 
ing I have seen among those devoted 
to the craft. 

Yours very truly, 
Elden Small, 
Dean, Extension Department of Jour- 
nalism, Inter Ocean Home-Study In- 
stitute. 


I am very glad, indeed, to hear of 
the interest that you are _ taking 
through your publication in’ the work 
of the departments of journalism. We 
shall be very glad to send you materia 
from time to time. : 

Blair Converse, 
Associate Professor of Technical Jour- 
nalism, Iowa State College of Agri- 
culture and Mechanic Arts, Ames, 

Iowa. 
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DAY’S NEWS GIVES 
TIPS TO AD WRITERS 
FOR MAKING SALES 


(The following article by John L. 
Mee, vice president National Surety, 
{is here reprinted from the National 
Underwriter because of the sugges- 
tions that newspaper ad writers can 
take to themselves. ) 

Newspapers are the greatest dissem- 
inators of fidelity, surety and burglary 
sales talks in the world. To a man 
with practical imagination they are 
proverbial gold mines. For instance, 
this morning’s paper tells that in up- 
state New York an automobile driven 
by a prominent man killed a woman. 
The driver was arrested. He was held 
for ten hours because he could not 
furnish bail. An alert salesman would 
seize upon that item immediately to 
sell automobile bail bond powers of 
attorney. 


On the next page is an item from 
Long Island telling how the butler of 
a private family decided to go else- 
where, and, in a hurry, he also de- 
cided to take with him the family jew- 
els, in this instance, mostly heirlooms. 
A well-posted surety man would have 
communicated at once with every 
prominent family in Long Island, 
using that very article as an example, 
pointing out the obvious necessity of 
bonding servants. 


Presents Sad Case 

Another page presents a sad case. 
A young, honest, struggling merchant 
gave a check a week or so ago for $45. 
It came back to his bank reading 
$4,500. The bank cashed it, charged 
it to his account, thereby absorbing 
his entire balance and much more. 
The life blood of his business was tied 
up. He-was confronted with the 
necessity of properly showing the 
court that it was not his fault. An 
energetic agent would have used that 
as a practical example, vibrant with 
facts, to sell similar merchants a for- 
gery bond that would assure the pay- 
ment of all legal expenses, and, in 
the event of losing the case, pay to 
the merchant the proper amount, re- 
habilitating his finances. 


News items from out-of-town show 
that an insane man walked into a 
prominent bank and stated that unless 
he was immediately given a loan he 
would blow up the building. The of- 
ficials tried to reason with him. Be- 
fore they succeeded, the bomb in his 
handbag exploded. The bank was 
wrecked. Several thousand dollars in 
currency on the tellers’ desk was 
blown to pieces. The bank had only 
a straight fidelity bond. Loss due to 
explosion was not covered. Had that 
bank had a banker’s blanket bond, the 
loss would have been covered. Should 
the agent not see immediately every 
bank in the community and point out 
to them that hazard and sell them 
banker’s blanket bonds? 


Financial Page Has Leads 


On the financial page the news of 
real interest of the day is the -com- 
pletion of a lease for 50 years of a 
prominent piece of undeveloped prop- 
erty. The thinking surety agent will 
see in this an opportunity to convince 
the lessor that the lease should be 
conditioned to require a corporate 
surety bond, guaranteeing completion 


of improvements, if any are contem- 
plated, and that no lien shall lie 
against the property by reason of such 
improvements. He will no doubt un- 
dertake the negotiation of a loan and 
once more the thinking surety agent 
will see in this an opportunity to con- 
vince the lessee that more satisfac- 
tory loan arrangements can be af- 
fected if the prospective lender is of- 
fered a bond of a responsible surety 
company. Such a bond guarantees 
the improvements contemplated shall 
be completed free and clear of liens. 
A bond of this description is particu- 
larly necessary for the protection of 
lenders in cases where improvements 
are to be erected on leased premises. 


Lower down in the same column is 
an account of a fairly well-known firm 
that has just been forced into bank- 
ruptcy because of the necessity of 
building an addition to the plant on 
account of expanding business. This 
concern borrowed from its bankers 
sufficient money to finance the con- 
struction but did not require from the 
builder a bond guaranteeing its com- 
plete and efficient construction. They 
did not ask for a bond to protect the 
money they borrowed. The contractor, 
not overly strong in the beginning, 
was suddenly confronted with trouble 
and lack of prompt delivery of sup- 
plies. He was forced into bankruptcy, 
thereby requiring the manufacturing 
concern to relet the building at greater 
expense. It is a well-known axiom 
that it is good business for a grow- 
ing concern to provide for every con- 
tingency. This concern did not. Its 
ultimate arrival was set back at least 
five years. 


Guarantee Performance 


An advertisement at the bottom of 
the next page states that a certain 
fountain pen is guaranteed to live up 
to its reputation. What a great sell- 
ing talk it would be for the manu- 
facturer if he could advertise that a 
leading surety company with millions 
of dollars in assets also guaranteed 
that the pen would perform and stand 
wear as specified. How many other 
concerns are putting on the market 
reputable wares and seeking to _ in- 
crease their production, will use a 
like bond to promote their sales? 
Why the secret? Why keep such in- 
formation from manufacturers? : 


An article, facetiously written, ap- 
pears on the last page, but to the prin- 
cipal actor it is of much significance. 
The article is headed: ‘Most Ungrate- 
ful Man in the World.” A man went 
into a small drug store, bought a 
2-cent stamp (on which there was no 
profit for the proprietor) and tendered 
in payment a $20 bill. The proper 
change was given, but the bill was 
a counterfeit. A.representative thor- 
oughly posted in the surety business 
knows that thousands of like concerns 
in the city are subject to similar losses 
and in need of a fraud bond, which 
protects the holder against losses sus- 
tained not only through counterfeit 
but in eight other ways. He acts vig- 
orously; he solicits eight hours each 
day, using this newspaper item as his 
sales talk. 


The ability to discern and appreci- 
ate human interest and to attract by 
the unusual is the first principle of 
salesmanship. This cannot be accom- 
plished, certainly, by sending word to 
the president of an unbonded concern 


that bond XYZ of your company has 
just come off the press. If you are 
able to tell him that every employe in 
positions of trust associated with his 
most alert competitor has been hand 
picked by your company, which will 
be literally true if your company has 
issued a regular schedule bond, then 
you will arouse his interest and open 
up to him the primary service value 
of fidelity bonds, the thorough inves- 
tigation on the part of your company 
of all important employes bonded. 
Study Insurance Journals 

Closer perusal of any paper will de- 
velop many more leads thoroughly to 
post the agent or salesman, really 
fired with ambition to sell fidelity and 
burglary lines who wants to be posted 
as to the sources of business. Another 
phase dealing with the necessity of 
being posted is the advisability of sub- 
scribing to well-edited, broad gauged 
insurance publications. These will fa- 
miliarize him with unusual phases of 
coverage and interpret for him insur- 
ing clauses incident to claims. This 
will further broaden his selling talk 
and put him in a position to explain 
more comprehensively his coverage 
and to add to his discussions essential 
touches of human nature.—From the 
National Underwriter. 


Knocks Predated Newspapers 


S. E. Thomason, of the Chicago 
Tribune, at the recent meeting of the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation at French Lick, Indiana, as- 
serted the inclusion of predated news- 
papers in Sunday circulation totals 
was a mistake. He said that both the 
Chicago Tribune and the Chicago Her- 
ald-Examiner issue pre-dated Sunday 
editions. 

“T don’t believe we want to have 
pre-dated circulation included in the 
total circulation figures of the A. B. 
C.,” he said. “It is not wise to let our 
advertisers believe they get the benefit 
of the entire circulation. The same 
is true of the bulk sales, where cham- 
bers of commerce and other organiza- 
tions purchase as high as 25,000 copies 
at a time for free distribution.” 

M. C. Meigs of the Chicago Herald- 
Examiner took exception to Thoma- 
son’s statement: 

“TI disagree with Mr. Thomason 
when he says advertising in pre-dated 
Sunday editions has little value,” he 
declared. “I can show that the pre- 
dated circulation will show as great 
a coupon return as the same coupons 
will show in Chicago. There is no 
such thing as valueless advertising.” 


Three Types of Papers 

The newspapers of France are said 
to be of three distinct types: those 
giving information, with but little at- 
tempt of moulding public opinion; 
those of opinion, in which the editor- 
ial page is the main thing; and those 
which try to combine both news and 
editorials. 


It Can’t Be Done 
The facial surgeon who can con- 
struct a “nose for news’ would be 
crowned with a halo by the city edi- 
tors.—Kabaret Kidder. 


When you shake hands with your 
competitor and mean it—when you 
can work hard in your business and 
love it—then business is safe. 
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SMALL TOWN CREDIT 
ORGANIZATION PUTS 
TRADE ON SOUND BASIS 


(A good will stabilizer for the 
newspaper in the small town is proof 
given the advertisers that the paper 
actually has the merchants’ welfare 
at heart. The following article on 
“Small Town Credit Association” by 
Arthur H. Van Voris is reprinted from 
the Farm Journal Merchants Supple- 
ment because it suggests a plausible 
way in which the newspaper can Cco- 
operate with the town’s merchants in 
bringing success to them.) ; 

Crooks may not be so numerous In 
towns as in large cities, but there are 
plenty of dead-beats and poor-pay 
customers who buy what they can’t 
afford and let the merchants suffer, 
or who hate to pay even when they 
have the money, and stall off till the 
merchant has spent so much time and 
effort on them, not to mention interest 
on his money, that their trade shows 
a loss. 

As the use of automobiles grows, 
trades come from greater distances 
and it becomes harder and harder to 
check up on customers. The dead- 
beats find harvests among the mer- 
chants of other towns. They prob- 
ably owe for the automobile which 
carries them to the more-distant fields 
of profit. 

City merchants have their credit as- 
sociations to protect them; why not 
the town merchants? A number of 
towns have formed successful credit 
associations, and the following article 
describes the operation of one of these 
associations: 

In towns where the merchants have 
been actively participating in busi- 
ness men’s organizations, and where 
the old distrust and jealousies have 
largely been dissipated, there should 
be no difficulty in arranging a satis- 
factory credit plan. 

Town of 3,000 Population 

Like any town or city, Cobleskill, 
N. Y., a small town of less than 3,000 
population, in one of the rural coun- 
ties, has this ever-present problem of 
credits. 

And, like other towns, most of the 
ordinary business life of Main Street 
anywhere is represented. There are 
the hardware store, drug store, butch- 
er shop, clothing store, department 
store, shoe store, jewelry’ shop, 
numerous garages and accessory de- 
partments of each, the grocer who 
feeds the folks, the stationery store 
and so on. 


These merchants of Cobleskill re- 
cently got their heads together in a 
chamber of commerce meeting, dis- 
cussing the desirability of some sort 
of an exchange of credit information. 

“Why is it,’ said John Moore, the 
druggist, “that so many of us fellows 
get trimmed by the same dead-beat? 
Because each merchant has only his 
own record and his own judgment to 
go by, as a basis for extending credit, 
and no one merchant anywhere is in 
a position to ‘guess’ about the sound- 
ness of credit of a new customer who 
calls and asks for it.” 


“Well,” interposed Fred Sherwood, 
the grocer neighbor of the druggist, 
“IT think I know what we ought to 
have, but darned if I know just how 
to go about it, If all of us could only 


exchange information about these fel- 
lows who are liable to trim us, then 
we would all be primed against what 
is now a common evil.” 

Merchants Talk It Over 

“That’s just it,” chimed in two or 
three others, simultaneously; “if we 
could in some way tell one another 
about these chaps who come in and 
sting us, why we’d all be forewarned 
and forearmed against them. Why 
can’t we do it?” 

So a committee was appointed to 
arrange some simple .system which 
would actually work, without entail- 
ing a big lot of red-tape—the shoals 
on which many a theoretically splen- 
did proposition has foundered. 

Happily, in this group was a young 
bardware merchant who, some few 
years back, had graduated from the 
Harvard School of Business Adminis- 
tration, and had eventually returned 
to his home town to enter the retail 
hardware business with his father and 
brother. 

This system-planning was right in 
his special sphere, and since the sub- 
ject covered is so very vital to mer- 
chants everywhere, it occurs to me 
that you will perhaps be glad to glance 
over it for a few moments. 

First, bear in mind, the system must 
be simple and easily operated by all 
members. And, of course, the “mem- 
bers” are all the local merchants who 
go into it. 

In Cobleskill, the initial membership 
of the ‘Merchants’ Credit Association” 
was 23, and as previously intimated 
these 23 business men pretty well cov- 
ered the different retail businesses in 
the town. 

Beat-Proof Credit System Is Easy 

The system evolved, which consists 
of the following factors, can be in- 
stalled in any small town of similar 
size in about three weeks, if one good, 
live, energetic individual from the 
ranks of your local merchants on Main 
Street can be persuaded to take hold 
oLit, 

1. Secure list from each merchant of 
all creditors whom he can classify as: 

(a) No Good (NG) 
(b) Slow Pay (SP) 

2. When secured, these names are 
codified by the “secretary,” with a 
result that each name is_ balanced 


against every merchant’s’. opinion. 
(For example: The debtor’s name 
being James Knox, the “secretary” 


looks up his record on the report sheet 
of each merchant and then indicates 
this record on a file card with the 
name James Knox on it.) 

3. The file. 


This consists of an ordinary, small 
wood-box file with index-tab cards 
from A. to Z. Take any letter of the 
alphabet for example. A new custo- 
mer comes to you for credit. His 
name is Harry Fox. On the “F” card 
Harry Fox is down with a number of 
chad F’s and he is classified as fol- 
OWS: 


Harry Fox, N.G. City R.E. 
ss SBN Ge. SG: B* 


(R. E. stands for Reed Eldredge, 
grocer; C. B. for Chas. Barner, hard- 
ware.) 


; Thus, by a momentary inspection, 
it is very evident that “Harry Fox’ 
is a very undesirable credit customer, 
since several local merchants have re- 
corded him as “no good.” That settles 
him as far as credit is concerned with 
any local storekeeper he may visit, 


and he deserves to be refused this 
accommodation unless he can explain 
matters very satisfactorily. 

Only $2.50 for Each Member 

There are two cards which go into 
the beginning of each merchant’s file: 

(A) Regulations of Cobleskill Mer- 
chants’ Association: 

1. Its purpose is strictly a business 
aid. Kindly see that it is kept as 
private reference. 

2. The coding is practically self-ex- 
planatory: SP (Slow Pay), NG (No 
Good), and the initials only of mer- 
chants reporting same. 

3. As accounts come up in the future 
to be added to the files, it is up to 
you to report them to each member 
of the association. For this purpose 
you will find cards in the file in blank 
form ready to use. This is absolutely 
essential to the success of the system. 

N.B. Thus the system “works” by 
itself for the future. 

(B) Card with names of all mem- 
bers and after each, as a code, their 
initials. 

And, in addition, each file contains a 
supply of those post-cards, printed 
with the blank form: ‘We recom- 
mend to you as (SP), (NG), the fol- 
lowing: 

“(signature)” 

These are mailed out as often as 
new poor-pay customers are discov- 
ered by each merchant in town. 

The cost of the entire system is very 
reasonable, provided an efficient, tem- 
porary head can be secured at no cost 
for your local organization. For in- 
stance, in Cobleskill, with time do- 
nated by the temporary “secretary,” 
the cost of files, cards and job print- 
ing made a net cost of only $2.50 for 
each of the 23 members. 

It is continuous in operation, so long 
as each merchant mails out to the 
other members, at regular intervals, 
his post-cards with information of new 
offenders. 

All the merchants are quite enthu- 
siastic about the plan. Since it has 
been put in final shape and into prac- 
tice, a number of new applications for 
membership in the association have 
been received from other merchants 
and professional men. 

“United We Stand’’—isn’t it worth 
looking into for your town? > 


George Dolliver, for several years 
a member of the N. E. A. executive 
committee, still evidences a lot of in- 
terest in the organization and is send- 
ing in new members from Michigan 
right along. He wants the 1928 meet- 
ing to come to Detroit and incidentally 
to Battle Creek where he has a lot 
of things to show the publishers of 
America. 


Louis H. Zimmerman, secretary of 
the Wisconsin Press Association, tells 
of a publisher in his state who sells 
100 letterheads and 100 envelopes and 
a year’s subscription for $2. Of course 
the fellow is not much of a success 
for according to his own paper his 
receipts from job printing for the 
month totaled $105.35, his expense ac- 
count $213, leaving him $107.65 in the 
hole at the end of the month. 


, Have you sent in the new member 
for the N. E. A. which you promised 
to secure? They are coming right 
along but still many of those promis- 
ing new members have not fulfilled 
the promise, says the secretary, 
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SYMPATHY WITH TASK 
IS MAIN REQUISITE FOR 
COMMUNITY JOURNALISM 


By Charles L. Allen* 
Instructor in Journalism, 
University of Illinois _ 

To the student of journalism anx- 


ious to make the most of every op- 
portunity, the 
question of deter- 
mining a life-time 
field in which to 


work is-of the 
greatest import- 
ance. Should he 


start at the foot 
of the ladder with 
reporting work 
for a big city 
daily where many 
years of experi- 
ence may put him 
at the top, or 
should he begin 
in country jour- 
nalism where he 
can sometime, 


c. L. Allen 
not too far distant, hope to own his 


own newspaper? The way this ques- 
tion is answered will depend upon the 
student himself and upon what he as- 
pires to be. If he wants power and 
influence, a comfortable living, the 
respect of his fellows, and intimate 
association with them in his work, 
he will find all these in country jour- 
nalism. If he would be rewarded 
poth in money and in regard for his 
life’s work he will be more sure of it 
in country journalism than in many 
other professions. If he wants to live 
his life in some sort of freedom and 
be contented, happy and_ satisfied, 
country journalism will help him do 
il 

It is hard to define what is meant 
by community or country journalism 
because of widely varying conditions. 
Generally speaking, it is the news- 
paperman’s life in the small town, in 
the community that is beginning to 
feel that it is a city in everything 
except population. One editor said: 
“If the people still stop to talk with 
each other on the street corners it is 
a country town.” Perhaps that is 
true. Whenever the town is directly 
or indirectly dependent for its sup- 
port upon the members of the sur- 
rounding community, such as the 
farmers and other laborers, it is prob- 
ably a country town and in it there 
is an opportunity for country journal- 
ism. The country community is a mix- 
ture of townspeople, farmers and la- 
borers; each is a definite part of the 
community. If you have lived in a 
country community you know what it 
is, and if you haven’t you will never 
understand it until you do live there 
and take a part in the community life. 
It is very different from the city, and 
its greatest differences are not con- 
cerned with size. 

There is much pleasure in being a 
country editor, as many who have 


*This is the introductory chapter 
of a forthcoming textbood on Com- 
munity Journalism in which the pur- 
pose of the author is to acquaint 
the student beginning the study with 
the characteristics of the field and the 
country editor. Other chapters will 
appear in subsequent issues of The 
United States Publisher. 


been in the business a long time will 
testify. The following article tells 
what one man thinks of his chosen 
calling. It is written by Edgar White 
in the Inland Printer: 

“In addressing one of the press 
meetings at Columbia, Missouri, not 
long ago, Walter Williams, dean of 
the Missouri School of Journalism, 
said: ‘When I get through with this 
job I’m going to get me a weekly news- 
paper somewhere, and be a country 
editor again. There’s more fun in it 
than any other thing I know of.’ Any 
country newspaper man who can look 
back through a decade or so of experi- 
ence will quickly understand what the 
dean meant. There’s many a man in 
country journalism today who might 
have made his mark with some large 
city newspaper had he not preferred 
to cast his lot among people who 
called him by his first name and sent 
him pumpkins and tomatoes at season- 
able times. 


“The country editor rubs elbows 
with his constituency, and he knows 
their every mood and _ peculiarity. 
There pass before him every day the 
tightwad, the envious and the jealous; 
likewise the generous, the hopeful, the 
ambitious. As best he can he deals 
fairly with them all, knowing his own 
frailty and liability to make mistakes. 
With alacrity and pride he assumes 
the burden of hewer of wood and 
drawer of water for the old home 
town, and never until the angel writes 
‘30’ on his brow does he cease from 
telling the world of the virtues of his 
people and the possibilities of the 
region in which he lives. 


“Berated for errors, he smiles and 
says he will be more careful next 
time. Ridiculed, because his paper 
does not contain as much news, or as 
clever editorials, as the great city pa- 
pers, he shrugs his shoulders, but 
holds no grudge. Forgotten when in- 
vitations are sent out for some high 
society event, he ignores the slight 
and tells his reporters to get as good 
a story of the affair as they can. And 
when patted on the back by good old 
Farmer Jones, who fetches in a pump- 
kin or watermelon, or perhaps a bas- 
ket of luscious pears or peaches, the 
clouds roll away and the old world 
is again lighted with good will and 
the joy of life.” 


The Extent of the Country Field 


If one is inclined to think that only 
a few people and an insignificant few 
at that live in country communities, 
let him consult the last census figures. 
There are sixty million people living 
in rural communities: and towns of 
five thousand population or less. This 
means that the country field is about 
twice as great, considering the num- 
ber of persons concerned, as the city 
field. There are certainly enough peo- 
ple to make country journalism an 
interesting calling and to offer the 
young journalist ample opportunity. 


At present there are more than 
14,000 weekly papers in the United 
States, and they are increasing at the 
rate of about 50 per year. There has 
been a tendency in the past ten years 
for weekly papers to decrease in num- 
ber but this decrease has been brought 
about by consolidation, where the 
weaker paper is absorbed by the 
stronger. There has been a corres- 
ponding increase in the number of 
dailies: that have been started in small 


towns. It used to be thought that no 
community of less than 20,000 could 
support a daily but today there are 
many communities smaller than that 
which have prosperous dailies. These 
dailies are country papers just as the 
weeklies are; they have the same 
problems and deal with the same peo- 
ple. There is as much opportunity 
in the country field for the student 
who wishes to do “daily” work as 
there is in any other. 


Power, Influence of Country Editor 


John H. Perry, president of the 
American Press Association, is the 
authority for the following article on 
the “Growing Influence of the Rural 
Press.” Mr. Perry has daily contact 
with hundreds of newspaper editors 
and readers and knows the situation. 
Here is what he says concerning the 
power of the country press: 

“The next time the inquiring re- 
porter stops you on the corner and 
asks: ‘Who really runs the United 
States?’ do not answer according to 
your temperament and prejudices— 


‘The Interest,’ ‘The Politicians,’ or 
‘God knows.’ 

“The correct answer is: The coun- 
try press. 


“The force that controls this coun- 
try of ours, in the long run, is the 
rural editor, in his capacity as spokes- 
man for sixty million Americans who 
live and earn their living on the farms 
and in the villages and towns of 5,000 
population or less. 

“It is not necessary to take the 
writer’s word for it. Ask any poli- 
tician whom you know well to tell you 
the truth. Ask any representative of 
‘the interests,’ big city bankers, for 
instance, or presidents of great rail- 
road or industrial corporations. 

“The politician, if he is above pea- 
nut size, will tell you that he worries 
little about what the city papers say; 
but let even half a dozen country 
weeklies in his home state or district 
open on him, and he pulls down the 
lid of his desk in Washington, Spring- 
field, St. Paul or Jefferson City, and 
takes the next train home to see what 
it is he has done to make the farmers 
sore. 


“The big business man, if he is big 
enough to be entitled to the designa- 
tion, will tell you that his business 
is good or bad, depending on how the 
country people like the way it is run; 
and that what those country people 
are thinking he finds out by reading, 
or having others read for him, what 
the country papers are saying. 


“Tf your contacts and point of view 
are so exclusively urban that this 
state of things seems to you like a 
case of the tail wagging the dog, and 
you are moved to cry out loud at the 
injustice of rural domination, consider 
a few facts, which your big business 
friend knows and may have told you.” 


Characteristics of Readers and Friends 


What Mr. Perry said about the 
power of the country press will be 
more clearly understood when we con- 
sider more closely the farmer and his 
family. These are the people that 
make up most of the country com- 
munity. What they are and what they 
do will determine in a large degree 
what the community is. Everyone is 
familiar with the antedeluvian car- 
toons which depicted the farmer as 
the green-looking simpleton dressed 
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in patches or in rags and chewing 
the well-known straw. Let us see 
what his real characteristics are. 

Consider his purchasing power as 
shown by the purchase of automobiles 
which is a pretty good index of a 
community’s prosperity. Seventy-two 
per cent of all automobiles sold go to 
people living in rural communities and 
towns of less than 5,000 population. 
These cars, many of them, are bought 
by farmers. They buy cars which 
cost as much and look as well as any 
that are owned by city people. These 
are the same farmers with whom the 
country editor deals and for whom he 
writes the news of his community. 

Farmers also buy their share or 
more than their share of other com- 
modities which we generally associate 
with the most citified persons, such 
things as silk stockings, cosmetics, 
and luxuries of all kinds. The average 
farm family, according to Mr. William 
H. Woodin, who is president of the 
American Car and Foundry Company, 
spends more than $2,000 every year 
for things which are not necessary to 
raise crops. The total sum that is 
spent by farmers in the United States 
for these things with which to live 
well, is the appalling sum of thirteen 
billion dollars a year. There are six 
and one-half million farm families in 
this great commonwealth and _ they 
look for their news and their editorial 
guidance to the weekly and daily pa- 
pers published in their local commun- 
ities. 

It will be seen that the country 
editors of the United States are very 
comfortably situated so far as poten- 
tial possibilities are concerned. They 
have a majority of the people of the 
country in their communities and they 
have a large part of the wealth and 
buying power of the country as well. 

There are greater opportunities for 
the country editor than have ever 
been imagined and today he is making 
use of them as never before. 


One must realize from the above 
figures that the farmer of today is far 
from being the character that he has 
been depicted in the comic strips. 
People living in country communities 
are quite as human ‘as those in the 
city—indeed in many ways they are 
more so. They live and amuse them- 
selves in much the same ways as do 
their city cousins, drive cars, have 
good clothes, are very much civilized, 
and are coming to be as well educated 
as anyone else. They have money 
with which to buy things and they 
spend most of it in neighboring coun- 
try towns. 


The Country Newspaper of Today 


From the little, poorly printed paper 
of a decade or more ago the country 
newspaper has come to be an advertis- 
ing medium of power, and a chroni- 
cler of news which is relied upon to 
cover the local field thoroughly. In- 
stead of printing a four-page paper, 
half of which is ready-print, the coun- 
try editor today very often runs as 
many as 24 pages in a single regular 
issue. Many country papers. are 
printed in the best-equipped printing 
offices that money can buy. They are 
nearly all set on linotype machines 
which cost around $3,000 and are 
printed on presses which cost several 
thousand more. The old print shop 
where everything was done by hand is 
completely out of date and there are 


few papers that are hand-set today. 
The average country editor of today 
has many thousands of dollars in- 
vested in his plant and spends many 
more in publishing his paper. 

One is sure to notice, if he reads 
country newspapers at all, that they 


are in general very well printed, and 


that they look much like the city pa- 
pers. While some of this appearance 
may be due to the fact that certain 
country editors ape the city dailies, 
some of it is also due to the fact that 
as much care is taken to make the 
country paper attractive as if it were 
a large daily. The news in these pa- 
pers is mostly all local because that 
is what interests the readers, and the 
advertisements tell what local mer- 
chants have for sale. 


The Editor Himself 


Changes in equipment for country 
printing offices and in the appearance 
of country papers have come about 
because the country editor of today is 
far from being the poorly-dressed, 
puny-looking, poverty-stricken person- 
age that he has been depicted in the 
past. The country editor today is a 
live business man; he has to be, to 
live in a community that is up and 
coming. He has much money invested 
and he must know how to take care 
of it. He is not starving to death; 
if he were he couldn’t be hiring a 
force of from 5 to 25 men to work for 
him and be paying himself a salary 
of from $50 to $100 a week as he does. 
Besides a reasonable salary he gets 
the profits from his business. 

Neither is he some kind of character 
who has happened to drift into jour- 
nalism after he has failed at every- 
thing else. More often than not he 
has gone to school to learn his pro- 
fession and is a college graduate. He 
is respected in his community and is 
looked up to as a leader and one of 
the town’s most prominent citizens. 

The editor of today belongs to sev- 
eral associations for the general good 
of the profession and he knows what 
is being done and why it is being 
done. He knows the power he wields 
over the votes in his community and 
he is judicious in its use. He gets 
features for his paper from the best 
writers and from the best artists in 
the country, and he is aided by co- 
operative organizations in getting na- 
tional advertising at rates which pay. 


Chances for Financial Success 


The fact that 14,000 country editors 
are today making so much money that 
they continue to stay in the business 
even though many of them could go 
elsewhere if they so desired argues 
that country journalism offers oppor- 
tunity for financial success compara- 
ble to that offered in any similar un- 
dertaking. When local merchants 
thrive, the editor’s opportunity for 
financial success is greater and today 
farmers are spending most of their 
thirteen million dollars in their local 
communities. Bob Mooney of Temple, 
Okla., does a $2,000,000 business by 
advertising in country papers to bring 
farmers in to trade with him. Fred 
P. Mann of Devils Lake, North Dakota, 
has built a department store that any 
city would be proud of, in a town of 
less than 5,000. National advertisers 
are learning that to reach the con- 
sumer living in rural districts there 
is only one way and that is by using 
the country newspapers. Country 


journalism is paying financially so 
well that 14,000 editors and _ their 
thousands of assistants would not 
trade their jobs for others. 


Country Editor and Leadership 

Once the country editor was con- 
sidered as a necessary evil, someone 
who had to be tolerated but who was 
to be considered as inferior to most 
everyone else. Times have changed. 
Today he is respected as he should 
be. Let us see what Mr. Perry has 
to say about the country editor of 
today: Ny 

“They (farmers) look to the country 
editors for leadership, and the country 
editors have made their leadership ef- 
fective by organizing. That is the 
new thing that has made the voice of 


the rural press effective—organiza- 
tion; it is also what has made the 
publishing of country newspapers ° 
profitable. 


“The country editor of today has a 
standing in his community and a re- 
sponsibility to it comparable with that 
of the banker, the doctor, or the min- 
ister; perhaps a little of all three. He 
has a personal relationship and con- 
tact with his readers such as the ed- 
itor of a city paper can never hope to 
attain. The big city newspaper is ed- 
ited impersonally, perforce, for the 
accidental fraction of city people who 
may happen to get hold of any par- 
ticular issue. The country weekly is 
edited personally for the entire com- 
munity within its circulation limit. 
The result is a different type of jour- 
nalism in every respect. ; 

“City journalism is founded upon 
the sensational, the unusual, the ab- 
normal. Country journalism has as 
its base the every day comings and 
goings of common-place people, their 
fairs and church socials, their breed- 
ing associations and farmers’ insti- 
tutes, their births, marriages and 
deaths; the emphasis is upon the com- 
mon welfare and the individual good. 

“The country editor must not merely 
know the people he serves, to suc- 
ceed; he must be of them. Individ- 
ually and collectively he is the force 
that politicians and big business must 
reckon with first in the conduct of this 
nation’s government and in the opera- 
tion of its commerce and industries.” 


Personality Counts 

When a “country newspaperman”’ is 
spoken of, the emphasis is on the first 
word. In the country and in the small 
town a man is first of all just what he 
is aS a person, and secondly, what he 
happens to be in order to make a liy- 
ing. That’s why the most important 
considerations for a country newspa- 
perman are an examination of the en- 
vironment he is in, and of himself. 


Function of the Country Town 


The majority of the American peo- 
ple, it is said, are not far removed 
from the soil, and are interested to a 
considerable extent in what is being 
raised and marketed by the men who 
till the soil. Whether this is true of 
the rank and file of city folk or not, 
it is certainly true of the people in the 
small town. They are interested in 
the country and in country folk. Why 
shouldn’t they be? Most of them have 
been farmers at one time and just 
living in a small town does not make 
a person a cosmopolitan. The farms 
and the great expanses of land were 
there a long time before the railroad 
came through and the town sprang up. 


Eee eee ee eee eee 
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The small country town fulfills its 
function best when it best serves as 
a community center and furnishes a 
food market for the products of the 
soil. In mining and industrial dis- 
tricts there is little difference in the 
function of the town except that the 
people are miners and industrial la- 
borers instead of farmers. 

“Small Town Stuff” 

It is still a standard joke to say 
that a thing is “small town stuff.” 
Actually the only rule that can be 
applied to determine when a thing is 
small town stuff is the one of com: 
parison with the city. If it isn’t done 
that way in the city it’s just naturally 
“small town stuff,” and this phrase is 
usually said in a manner which aims 
to convey to the hearer the feeling 
of disgust with which one born and 
reared in the city looks upon those 
things which are “countrified.” 


The significant fact here is that 
city people are just as fond of the 
things they do as are ¢ountry people, 
but city ways are taken as a matter 
of course to be the better. When 
small town people are accused of pro- 
vincialism, the limitations of the aver- 
age city dweller’s views and ideas are 
never mentioned. Who is there that 
has lived all his life in Chicago and 
still believes that St. Louis, Minne- 
apolis, Los Angeles, or even New York 
offers all the advantages that are 
found in Chicago?) When those who 
are urbanites laugh about a quaint 
costume or a peculiar manner of the 
small town resident, they are showing 
in the strongest possible way that they 
are more provincial, more confining, 
more narrow in their views than the 
same simple folk that they ridicule. 


It is a question who makes the more 
laughable mistakes, the ‘‘city feller” 
trying to live in the country for a 
while or the “country boob” trying to 
live in the city. After watching sev- 
eral of each species made the laughing 
stock of the natives, one must con- 
clude that every one will do some 
funny things when placed in_ sur- 
roundings and circumstances that he 
is not used to. 


Residents of a small town are 
“countrified” in just the same way 
that city people are “‘citified.” Per- 


sons in small towns are “just folks.” 
They do not profess to be what they 
are not. Each one is known by ’most 
everybody else and everybody shares 
in the joys and sorrows of everyone 
else. The “false fronts” of life seldom 
appear and if they do, are soon torn 
down. It is hard to appear to be what 
you are not in a small town because 
the constant association with the same 
group of people does not make for 
secrets. The braggart in a small town 
is either laughed at or openly told to 
keep still. Life here is relatively 
simple, where people have, to a great 
extent, the same interests. There is 
a unity, everyone interested in his 
town, and ready to help to make it 
better. It’is true that there are some 
who do not cooperate but they are 
the exceptions, not the rule. 


The student who plans to go into 
country journalism ought to realize 
at the start that he is going into a 
community. that is, in the dignified 
sense of the term, ‘“small-townish.”’ 
City methods and city ways just 
simply will not work in these sur- 
roundings. He must be ready to take 
a part in the affairs of his community 


and work with the other people in 
that community for the general good. 
He must be ready to associate with 
people who are “just folks’ and to be 
interested in the little things, the com- 
mon-place things, the local affairs that 
interest them. If he despises the 
country and small town atmosphere, 
and has no appreciation of the char- 
acter and homely qualities of these 
people, he will do better to find an- 
other way to make his fortune and 
another field in which to spend his 
labors. 
Qualifications for Success 

With a sympathetic understanding 
of the people in the small community 
the student intending to enter this 
field will do well to consider those 
personal qualifications which make a 
successful country newspaperman. 
There are, perhaps, no certan quali- 
fications which may all be found in all 
successful country editors but many 
of these qualities will be found in the 
majority of those who are successful. 

The successful country newspaper- 
man will: 

1. Be a booster: 

The country newspaper is the town’s 
most powerful force for boosting if it 
is rightly used. If the paper knocks 
all the time, everybody will get the 
idea that the town is all wrong, for 
when you knock your own town you 
boost the other fellow’s and thereby 
take business away from local con- 
cerns. When there is no business in 
your home town, there is no place for 
a newspaper. Boost, even when some- 
thing needs correcting; a _ positive 
suggestion showing the way to better 
the town will accomplish far more 
than showing how poor the town is. 

2. Be active in community enter- 
prises: 

Commercial clubs and other organ- 
izations for the betterment of the local 
community are the best agencies for 
cooperation that the country editor 
can have. He should. be a member of 
every organization looking to civic 
betterment, for not only will he here 
meet the men with whom he has to 
deal but he will meet them under 
favorable circumstances and in pleas- 
ant surroundings. There is a spirit 
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of good fellowship in the air at the 
Kiwanis meeting, for instance, that 
makes for thorough acquaintanceship 
and happy association. 

3. Be informally friendly: 

Dignity is the screen behind which, 
too often, the real character of the in- 
dividual is hidden. The country ed- 
itor should have dignity but he should 
not hold himself aloof from his fellow- 
men. It is not “Editor Smith” when 
a real country newspaperman is met 
on the street by a friend in a small 
town; it is “How are you, Jack?” and 
there is more real friendship and re- 
spect contained in the familiar greet- 
ing than in the formal one. Country 
folks are not formal nor do they like 
stiffness and formality in another. 
They like to feel that they are every 
bit as good as anyone else, which they 
are, and the successful country editor 
is the man who can be sociable with- 
out being patronizing. 

Ap Bes AseInIXer : 

Nothing is important enough to hap- 
pen in a community and not important 
enough for the editor to notice. The 
editor can afford to spend much of his 
time in getting better acquainted with 
his townspeople. The best news to 
be found in a small town will often 
be heard in a friendly conversation. 
The editor should be on good terms 
with everybody; in a few words, he 
should be “one of the boys.’ This 
does not mean that he must conduct 
himself in a manner unbecoming a 
gentleman but simply that he should 
have the confidence of the people with 
whom he associates and be trusted 
as one of them, Making friends and 
keping them is a big part of his job. 

5. Be connected with some church: 

Connection with some church in the 
community is a point in the editor’s 
favor. Not only are lasting and worth- 
while friendships formed here but the 
influence of Christian association acts 
favorably for him upon the other peo- 
ple in the community. There is a 
great deal of news about church af- 
fairs, now ignored, that is good news 
for the country paper. 

6. Be even-tempered: 

The days when the editor carried a 
.44 to talk for him when an argument 


Three Generations of the Bliss Family 
Attend the Meetings of the Illinois Press Association 


Chas. W. Bliss (center), who is in his eighty-first year, is publisher of the Montgomery 
News at Hillsboro. 


at his left. Chas. E. Bliss, 


Clinton 


his grandson, 


and will become a member of the firm as 


Associated with him is his son, Clinton P. Bliss, who is: standing 
who is standing at his right, is a son of 

soon as be is out of college. At 

His father also was 


present, he is a student in the law school at the University of Illinois, believing that 


the study of law will be of use to him in the newspaper business. 


a law student when in college, 
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went the wrong way, are gone. There 
is certainly all the chance in the world 
to lose one’s temper around a country 
print shop; grief is as plentiful there 
as anywhere else but the man who 
“flies off the handle” every time some 
little thing goes wrong will only make 
those around him lose respect for him. 

7. Be neat in personal appearance: 

Although it is sometimes necessary 
for the editor to do some work in 
the back shop, when he appears on 
the street or anywhere in public he 
should be neatly dressed. Nothing 
counts as much as a Clean, neat ap- 
pearance, even in a small town. He 
should try to show the professional 
marks of his business more and the 
ink marks less. Dirt in any form does 
not create a good impression. 

8. Be well-read: : 

Keeping abreast of the times is one 
of the important points in being suc- 
cessful. The editor must know the 
latest developments in state and na- 
tional politics, in literature and relig- 
ion. He must read the newspapers, 
periodicals, late documents and litera- 
ture for a liberal education, because 
he is expected to bear aloft the torch 
of learning for his whole community. 

9, Be a business man: 

Many a man has failed in country 


journalism because he had no ‘‘busi-’ 


ness head.” Besides being a collector 
and interpreter of news for the com- 
munity, the country newspaperman 
must take care of his own business 
interests. The theorist who has no 
ability in money matters is not a suc- 
cess because bills must be paid. A 
sense of financial principles and eco- 
nomics are among the most important 
qualities of the successful country 
newspaperman. 

10. Have and develop other talents: 

In the country town there are many 
things to be done and few who are 
able to do them, which is the reason 
that the man who can do something 
“out of his line’ is always sought for 
and respected. Special ability in 
music, dramatics, athletics, organizing 
and other branches comes in very 
handy to the country editor. Each 
thing done for the good of the com- 
munity is one more point in the ed- 
itor’s favor. . 

11. Have a knowledge of his sub- 
scribers’ method of making a living: 

The man who has spent his life in 
a mining community will find it diffi- 
cult to run a newspaper in an agri- 
cultural community because a working 
knowledge of the methods and occu- 
pations of his readers is invaluable 
to the editor. He cannot write intel- 
ligently for farmers unless he knows 
agriculture. Getting all the news is 
a problem for which there is no solu- 
tion unless the news-gatherer knows 
what affects the living conditions of 
those who read his paper. 

12. Have an education that will give 
him command of the English language: 


Poor writing has too generally been 
the rule in country papers in the past 
and today a study of only a few coun- 
try newspapers will reveal many 
grammatical errors and mistakes in 
rhetoric and composition. There is 
no reason why news stories in weekly 
papers should not be as well written 
as those in daily papers. 


13. Possess originality and resource- 
fulness: 

Doing the same thing in the same 
old way with never a thought of im- 


provement may show perseverance 
but it does not show progress. The 
good country editor always strives to 
perfect his methods. Ideas for in- 
creasing business and securing greater 
efficiency must be constantly occur- 
ring to him, and he must be resource- 
ful in planning to handle situations 
which arise unforseen. 

14. Be a leader: 

Waiting for someone else to start 
things is a good way to get nothing 
done. Campaigns for civic betterment 
can well be engineered from the news- 
paper office. Those intangible quali- 
ties that make a man able to start a 
project and carry it through success- 
fully are essential qualifications of the 
country editor. 

15. Be able to cooperate: fae 

Too often the idea of leadership is 
taken to mean that anything not be- 
gun by the country editor should not 
receive his support. A real leader 
realizes that other people have some 
ability and he is ready and anxious at 
all times to help them. Cooperation 
will accomplish what is impossible if 
only one or a few are working for a 
project. 

16. Be tactful and courteous: 

Much can be accomplished if it is 
attempted in the right way and little 
if someone is offended at the start. 
Every person with whom the editor 
comes in contact is entitled to courte- 
ous treatment and such treatment 
helps build up a newspaper. 

17. Be fair and tolerant: 

One who deals with so many people 
as the country editor must accord 
each one fair and just treatment if 
he is to succeed. He must learn that 
other persons have ideas which are 
often as good as his and which must 
be given the consideration they de- 
serve. He must be fair in everything 
he does, and tolerant in considering 
the views and opinions of others. 


Kirchhofer Heads Press Club 


Alfred H. Kirchhofer, correspondent 
of the Buffalo Evening News, was elec- 
ted president of the National Press 
Club, recently, by a virtually unani- 
mous vote to succeed Ulric H. Bell 
of the Louisville Courier-Journal. The 
president-elect received 213 votes. 
Louis Ludlow, representing the Co- 
lumbus (Ohio) Dispatch, was elected 
vice president, in competition with 
Daniel HE. O’Connell of the Washington 
Times, by a vote of 139 to 89. 


The balloting for secretary resulted 
in a tie vote, with W. H. Atkins of 
the Atkins News Service, the incum- 
bent, and Carl H. Butman of the Wall 
Street Journal receiving 114 votes 
each. Another ballot became neces- 
sary to decide the tie. Raymond Clap- 
per of the United Press was elected 
financial secretary. 


Edgar Markham of the St. Paul 
Dispatch and Pioneer Press was elec- 
ted treasurer. 


Bell and Paul Wooten, the ‘latter 
of the New Orleans Times-Picayune 
and the McGraw Hi U _ publications, 
were elected members of the board 
of governors, receiving 147 and 133 
votes, respectively. Five other mem- 
bers of the board continue in office 
from last year. 


When selling advertising, why not 
try some of your sales arguments on 
yourself? 
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George Hearst Is President 

George Hearst, eldest son of William 
Randolph Hearst, some months: ago 
made presi- 
dent of the 
New York 
American, had 
much of his 
newspaper 
training on the 
San Francisco 
xa miner; 
where his fa- 
ther also had 
‘done his first 
real newspaper 
work. He was 
but 22 years 
old when he 
assumed his 
new executive 
duties. 


In 1885, when 
William Ran- 
dolph Hearst 
left college, 

George Hearst having worked 
on the Lampoon and other Harvard stu- 
dent publications, his father, Senator 
George Hearst, wealthy mining man, 
who owned the San Francisco Exam- 
iner, turned that paper over to his son. 
A campaign to clean up politics in 
San Francisco resulted in increased 
circulation. That paper is now one of 
the wealthiest properties in the Hearst 
chain. . 

William Randolph’s son, George, at- 
tended the University of California, 
1923 being his last year there. Since 
1924, he had been assistant publisher 
of the San Francisco Examiner. He 
filled that position when C. S. Stanton 
left the Examiner to become publisher 
and president of the San Francisco 
Bulletin and was succeeded by E. D. 
Coblentz. 

Young Hearst owns the New York 
Mirror. He and his brother, William 
Randolph, Jr., worked in the press 
room for a while when that tabloid 
was first started. 

While he was a student at the Uui- 
versity of California, he met Miss 
Blanche Wilbur of Idaho Falls, Idaho, 
whom he married in 1923, his last 
college year. He and Mrs. Hearst 
moved to’-New York City upon his 
taking over the presidency of the 
American. After taking on his new 
responsibilities as president, young Mr. 
Hearst became a regular attendant of 
the Wednesday meetings of the Hearst 
executive council, members of which 
include Arthur Brisbane, Bradford 
Merrill, James C. Dayton, W. E. Miller, 
M. L. Annenberg, and M. Koenigsberg. 

William Randolph Hearst has five 
sons: George, 22; William Randolph, 
Jr., 19; John Randolph, 17; and Wil- 
son Elbert Whitmire and Randolph 
Apperson, twins, 11. 

Of the three elder sons, George has 
always shown keenest interest in the 
business and circulation departments 
of newspaper work; William Ran- 
dolph, Jr., prefers the mechanical side, 
while John is said to have editorial 
aspirations. 


. 


Poland Newspaper Laws 

A press law in Poland punishes with 
heavy fines and jail terms all criti- 
cism of the actions of government 
ministers, state officials, judges or dis- 
trict army commanders and also pub- 
lication of any alarming news or. ru- 
mors concerning such officials. 
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PERSONAL CONTACTS OF 
STUDENT WITH TEACHER 
MAKE STUDENT MORE FIT 


(Text of address by Grant M. Hyde, 
instructor of journalism, University of 
Wisconsin, on “Raising the Quality of 


Students in Professional Courses in 
Journalism,” delivered recently, be- 
fore the American Association of 


Teachers of Journalism at Columbus, 
Ohio.) 

My discussion involves two aspects 
—how to separate the fit from the 
unfit; and how to make the fit a little 
more fit for a career in journalism. 


Although this is an important prob- 
lem in professional schools of jour- 
nalism, it would be surprising if I 
were able to suggest any new ideas 
to such a group of experienced jour- 
nalism teachers. 


In most schools the problem of sort- 
ing fit from unfit has become acute 
with the increased enrollment since 
the World War. In the early days, 
15 or 20 years ago, most schools were 
so much interested in numbers that 
they were willing to struggle with any 
poor stick who might choose journal- 
ism—by accident or otherwise—since 
a significant enrollment was necessary 
to obtain recognition, on the campus 
and outside, to get budget, equipment, 
facilities and adequate teaching staff. 
But those days are past in most 
schools. 


Now, many of us, if not most of us, 
are more concerned with keeping num- 
bers down to a total that permits a 
reasonable amount of personal atten- 
tion. It is hard to adapt effective 
journalism teaching to mass produc- 
tion. 

The rapidly growing popularity of 
journalism courses has been amazing. 
In some years it is almost a stampede. 
But, the greater the numbers, the 
greater the proportion of unfit. This 
year fate sent Wisconsin a 40-per 
cent increase in freshmen, but, when 
the deadwood is weeded out, I doubt 
whether we shall retain more than 
the usual number of students fitted 
for a journalistic career. 


Whittled down to a point, our prob- 
lem is to select and train students on 
such a basis that we shall graduate 
no student whom we do not consider 
strong enough to recommend for a 
good position. Often, in trying to 
evaluate a student, I think of it in that 
light—when he reaches graduation, 
shall I be willing to recommend him 
for a job? If not, have I any right 
to allow him to continue in the Course 
in Journalism? 


But admitting all that, it is not easy 
to say two, three or four years ahead 
of graduation what the said young 
man or woman, whose age is some- 
where in that changeable period be- 
tween 18 and 22, is going to be like 
on Commencement Day. My advance 
judgment has been wrong in too many 
individual cases. What we may do in 
a systematic way to meet this problem 
is my subject, and all I say must be 
accepted with suitable reservations. 


The topic may well be divided into 
three considerations: (1) How to 
separate the fit from the _ unfit; 
(2) How to improve the fit; and 
(3) Some dreams of the future. 


—Courtesy Scholastie Hditor 
GRANT M. HYDE 
Instructor in Journalism 
. University of Wisconsin 


How to Separate the Fit from Unfit 


Under this heading, I have perhaps 
five suggestions: 

1. What is a fit student for profes- 
sional courses in journalism? That is 
not easy to answer at the present 
time, since the profession of journal- 
ism has no well defined standards of 
fitness. One can depend little upon 
the proverbial “nose for news”’—that 
feature by itself is not competent and 
that feature can easily be grown on 
almost any wide-awake young face. 
If our job is to put better workers into 
the profession of journalism, we are 
probably more interested in the -con- 
tents of the space immediately behind 
and above the nose. 

In trying to outline the essential 
qualities of a promising newspaper 
worker, I have often thought that 
many of the following should be in- 
cluded: Alertness, self-confidence, 
sense of accuracy, sense of fair play, 
sense of responsibility, ability to make 
friends and gain confidences, personal 
honor, open-mindedness combined with 
more or less conviction, pride in the 
profession, human sympathy without 
cruelty or brutality, enthusiasm and 
inspiration, initiative, carefulness and 
orderliness, high ideals, ability to 
write well and fast, habit of reading, 
as broad an education as possible, a 
specialty in which he has_ delved 
deeply. Such a list is of value only, 
of course, as something to put up for 
teacher and student to shoot at. 
Which quality should come first I am 
never quite sure. 

2. How can you tell who is fit? I 
don’t believe you can, beyond certain 
limits. A few will, at the outset, be 
obviously unsuited to journalistic 
work, and a few will appear to be 
well suited. But the great majority 
will be doubtful. Snap judgments made 
after a brief interview or letter of ap- 
plication are not dependable. I have 
seen many apparently impossible 
freshmen develop into promising grad- 
uates and many promising freshmen 
fizzle out later. More and more I dis- 
like early judgments. The real trouble 
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is that we have these young people 
during their formative years and there 
is no telling just what will happen to 
a boy between the ages of 18 and 22. 
Some of the things that happen are 
of course up to us. 


Psychological tests to sort over jour- 
nalistic aspirants have been sug- 
gested, but no tests that I have seen 
are in any respect conclusive. We ap- 
plied the most promising of these 
psychological tests to several large 
groups of students but found that the 
later showings bore little or no rela- 
tion to the psychological analyses. My 
own notion is that no psychological 
tests will be of value to us until the 
qualifications requisite for journalism 
are more definitely defined. 


3. “Weeding out’ courses constitute 
the most successful device developed 
at Wisconsin to sort over the fit and 
unfit. We use one in the freshman 
year and one in the sophomore. Both 
courses are conducted with the “‘weed- 
ing out” process definitely in mind and 
the students are treated as pre-journal- 
ism students and carefully evaluated 
at the end of each half-year. The re- 
sult is that, if a student survives these 
two courses and is permitted to enter 
the junior year, he is likely to be 
fitted for the work—or at least has 
shown strong signs of developing into 
a promising graduate. It is in this 
respect that Wisconsin has differed 
from other schools—in offering these 
weeding courses to underclassmen. We 
have felt it Unwise to admit students 
fully into the professional work of the 
last two years without this prelimin- 


ary chance to sample them and to let 


them sample journalism. The junior 
year is too late for drastic weeding 
and, if delayed until then, the weeding 
will be too gentle. Furthermore, we 
do not wish our professional courses 
to be cluttered up with the unfit and 
the browsers who are to be weeded 
out. 


The two courses that we use for 
weeding are these: In the freshman 
year a one-hour course in “Essentials 
of Journalism” weeds in two ways. 
A half-year of discussion of the field 
of journalism from the vocational 
guidance standpoint—an honest state- 
ment of each kind of journalistic activ- 
ity—gives the student a chance to dé- 
termine whether journalism is what 
he wants. Another half-year devoted 
to learning how to read the newspa- 
per, coupled with weekly papers re- 
porting on simple studies of the con- 
tents of various newspapers—‘‘foot- 
rule research”—gives us a chance to 
evaluate the students’ inclinations and 
abilities. Out of 145 in that course 
this fall, we shall probably retain 70 
or 80 students—the rest will transfer 
to other departments without loss of 
academic time. 


The sophomore weeding course will 
then take these 70 or 80, and a few 
others who drift in with advanced 
standing, and put them through the 
more drastic weeding that can be done 
in a reporting course, with weekly 
conferences, weekly assignments for 
the local newspapers, and an elaborate 
series of exercises designed to show 
the student what journalism is actu- 
ally like and how he will stand up in 
it. Those who survive this course we 
shall conclude are suited for the pro- 
fessional courses of the last two years. 
The only difficulty with using report- 
ing as a pre-journalism weeding course 
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is that the professional aspects of the 
course suffer; we must have another 
advanced reporting course in the sen- 
ior year. But I am convinced that any 
reporting course, wherever placed in 
the curriculum, is bound to be a weed- 
ing course because it is the best test- 
tube sample of journalism. 


4. Rigorous standards must be main- 
tained all along the line. At present, 
we are requiring a mark of 83—“high 
fair’—in each journalism course for 
further work in the department. At 
the end of each semester—half-year— 
the department staff sits in solemn 
session upon the disposition of all 
students whose journalism marks have 
fallen below 83. Hach student in the 
list is warned, placed on probation, 
advised to withdraw, or dropped out 
of the department, depending upon his 
particular short-comings. Several 
years of this standard have improved 
the quality in our courses strikingly, 
and the students are now carefully 
watching the danger line. Some day 
I hope to see the deadline at 85— 
“sood’—but this must come slowly 
while the rest of the university carries 
students along as satisfactory if they 
attain 77. Of course, such a standard 
reduces enrollment sharply;. when we 
first began enforcing it the semester 
weedings eliminated fully 20 per cent 
of the students and even now they 
cost ten or 15 per cent. 


I am convinced also that we main- 
tain higher standards of punctuality, 
quality, faithfulness and intelligence 
than the rest of the campus. The 
work required per credit is fully 50 
per cent greater than in the;average 
academic course, and the penalties for 
late and careless work are very se- 
vere. Only the law school and engi- 
neering college ,have similar stan- 
dards. That is as it should be, since 
journalism is a professional course. 
I admit that we first established these 
standards largely as a defense—be- 
cause journalism was in danger of 
being looked upon as an easy course— 
perhaps just because it was interest- 
ing. There was fear that the new 
standards would drive away many stu- 
dents. They did, at first, but in time 
the students came to accept them and 
now I think the students take pride 
in the rigorous standards. We are 
very frank in announcing each fall 
that we have too many students and 
only the very good can stay with us— 
the whole wide university is open to 
the others who have come to college 
only for a good time. 


In the maintenance of these stan- 
dards, we have found it best to con- 
fine our curriculum to a few intensive 
courses, with a large amount of per- 
sonal attention for each student, 
rather than to scatter our instructional 
energy over a larger number of thin- 
ner courses. When the reporting stu- 
dents complained some years ago that 
we were requiring too much work for 
three credits, we had them fill out 
time cards to show just what they 
were doing—and eventually we _ in- 
creased the amount of written work. 


Such standards allow but few unfit 
to the junior year and still fewer to 
reach graduation. 


5. Efforts to separate the fit from 
the unfit that involve going below 
freshman year with methods of re- 
cruiting the best fitted high school 
graduates have not been so successful. 
It was thought that the work with 


high school newspaper. editors — 
through the Central Interscholastic 
Press Association—would tend _ to 


bring into journalism the students best 
fitted for it. But the statistics of our 
freshmen classes do not bear this out, 
since the-average high school editor 
has little intention of taking up jour- 
nalism as a career—his newspaper is 
simply a school activity. More suc- 
cessful has been the work with high 
school teachers of journalism in spe- 
cial summer session courses; through 
these courses we have told many high 
school teachers how to select suitable 
students for journalism and how to 
prepare them for further professional 
study. 

The best students are brought in 
probably by three different influences 
—(1) successful graduates; (2) the 
textbooks produced by the department, 
and (3) the reputation for high stan- 
dards that has been developed. 


How to Make the Fit More Fit 


The ideas that I have to contribute 
on the problem of making the fit more 
fit I shall discuss very briefly—in fact, 
perhaps only tabulate them—because 
you are already familiar with many of 
them. There are at least 18 that may 
be suggested: 


1. It is well to keep control of jour- 
nalism students through a faculty ad- 
visory system extending throughout 
the four years. With us, each incom- 
ing freshman is assigned to a faculty 
adviser who is a member of the jour- 
nalism staff. He acts as the student’s 
adviser through the two pre-journal- 
ism years and the two professional 
years, and comes to know him thor- 
oughly. 

2. I have always favored requiring 
journalism students to take the stan- 
dard Bachelor of Arts course. They 
thus have the best and most cultural 
college course, in addition to the pro- 
fessional journalism work. Although 
we formerly permitted the Ph.B. in 
cae cases, we now insist upon the 


3. Rigorous control of the back- 
ground academic courses is quite as 
essential as attention to the profes- 
sional courses. Our requirements in 
economics, political science, history, 
psychology, philosophy, sociology, etc., 
are as definite and as carefully en- 
forced as the journalistic require- 
ments. To make room for an adequate 
amount of this background work, we 
keep the total of journalistic hours 
down to about one-fifth of the hours 
required for graduation, and take 
pains that a careful balance is main- 
tained each year. 


4. While requiring the full B. A. 
schedule of foreign language study, 
it seems well to insist upon concen- 
tration upon one language until an 
easy reading knowledge is gained. 
French is of course the preferred 
language. 


5. While insisting upon a’mark of 
“high fair” (83) in our own courses, 
it is well to require a similar standard 
in other academic subjects, even 
though the college as a whole may 
carry along students of lower aver: 
age. At present we have strong doubts 
of any student who averages below 
“good,” and I hope to see the day 
when we shall carry along only the 
so-classed “upper group” students— 
whose average is entirely “good” or 
better, 
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6. English continues to be a prob- 
lem. Higher standards must be main- 
tained than in the average English 
composition class, partly because we 
must overcome the example of care- 
less English set by some newspapers. 
Above all, we must turn out students 
who can write well and I suppose we 
devote- more thought to this than to 
any other problem. Word diets, 
banned words, exercises for increasing 
vocabulary, encouragement of pride in 
style, the posting of the best and the 
poorest work, and other artificial de- 
vices all aid, but more must be done. 
The idea that “it is possible to write 
too well for journalism” is hard to 
eradicate. 


7. Strong emphasis by the depart- 
ment on various scholastic honors is 
worth while. It is well to have con- 
spicuously posted an honor roll of 


members of Phi Beta Kappa, Phi 
Kappa Phi, Sigma Delta Chi, Theta 
Sigma Phi. Journalism students need 


this more than others. 


8. Personal contacts between stu- 
dent and faculty must be developed 
more and more. Weekly conferences 
are worth while in reporting—monthly 
conferences in feature writing and 
other composition courses—small sec- 
tions in the copy desk course. The 
best teaching is done in this way and, 
now that textbooks replace much of 
the lecturing, more and more classes 
may be converted into round table 
discussions. 


9. Realistic practice work offers the 
best means*of evaluating student abil- 
ity and personalty. Most of us have 
progressed beyond the classroom 
“make believe” exercises of early 
days. Our student reportorial exer- 
cises are actual newspaper stories 
written from print; our copy desk 
groups handle copy hot off the wire; 
our classes in editorial writing are 
sanctum conferences; our feature ar- 
ticles appear in the Sunday supple- 
ments. The essence of journalism is 
“writing for print’ and the printer’s 
ink test is the most convincing one. 


10. Accuracy is best taught through 
concrete day-by-day lessons, some of 
them very bitter ones. The boy re- 
porter who recently stirred up a rum- 
pus by carelessly misusing a word in 
an agricultural story won’t forget it 
for some time for he was called in to 
participate in the peace conference. 
Another boy who is also an officer in 
the cadet corps and by bad judgment 
in a published story brought the wrath 
of the commandant upon his head 
won’t forget that. Accuracy bureaus, 
severe penalties, accuracy quizzes, and 
all such devices are of value, but the 
bitter lesson is the best. And only 
printer’s ink delivers the lesson prop- 
erly. 


11. Ethics, in the same way, may 
best be taught by the case method. 
Lectures and reading have their place, 
but much of the lecturer’s breath is 
wasted. Every week enough ethical 
problems turn up among the assign- 
ments handled. by the reporting class 
to warrant devoting one weekly class 
hour to a testimonial meeting on prob- 
lems encountered by the class—at the 
request of the students who met the 
problems. Copy desk discussions of 
the effect on the public exerted by a 
particular headline or headline word 
bring a new point of view. One actual 
concrete experience is frequently re- 
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membered more vividly than a semes- 
ter of lectures. All of which will in- 
dicate that I put little stock in the 
lecture method, anyway. 


12. The reading habit should be fos- 
tered by department efforts. Frequent 
mimeographed bibliographies of worth- 
while books—journalistic and other- 
wise—should be handed out. Con- 
stant references to periodical and 
newspaper articles should open up 
new fields. As for textbooks—I re- 
quire two or three in every class and 
then give the class a complete list of 
all the others. This effort is wasted 
on some students, of course, but I 
notice the effect on many of them. 
Some make so many references to cur- 
rent literature that they show me up 
in my own reading. 

13. More emphasis on inspiration is 
sometimes desirable. We have noted 
in our school that, because of our 
effort to hold up higher standards than 
are seen in some papers, to encourage 
imitation of the better papers, and to 
give a vision of the future, we were 
perhaps stressing the critical aspect 
too much. It has seemed wise there- 
fore to assign more readings that will 
encourage the inspirational, perhaps 
romantic, side of journalism a_ bit 
more. The students should go into 
the profession severely critical of bad 
work, but at the same time full of 
inspiration to do better work. The 
vision is not to be despised. 


14. Greater differentiation of train- 
ing for various fields of journalism 
helps many students to find their 
niches. The newspaper is not all of 
journalism; there are many other 
branches. Reportorial work is  per- 
haps the best foundation, but many a 
good trade journal editor would be a 
poor stick on the city hall run. We 
recognized that some years ago by 
marking out four divisions at the be- 
ginning of the junior year, each in- 
cluding the same foundation courses— 
journalistic and otherwise—but each, 
branching out into special advanced 
courses. The four divisons at present 
are: general newspaper group, includ- 
ing the magazine field; community 
journalism; advertising and journal- 
ism; and teaching of journalism. The 
time is about ripe, I believe, for a 
_further subdivision that will have 
more to do with the background aca- 
demic courses than with journalistic 
courses. 


15. Special work for women students 
is an aspect of this. For a ‘number 
of years we have offered a _ special 
course for women students under the 
name, “Women’s Departments.” Some- 
what later we added a teacher-training 
course to fit them for teaching jour- 
nalistic writing and advising student 
publications in high schools. 
this is based on that idea that, al- 
though not every woman is fitted for 
newspaper work, she may be fitted for 
some other branch of journalism. Such 
a broadening of the field has saved 
us from the embarrassment incident 
to the persistent influx of women stu- 
dents into journalism courses. 


16. To keep out the “browsers” is 
another way to raise standards. In 
the early days when journalism was 
glad to get students from anywhere, 
most of the courses were open to elec- 
tion by students in other departments 
who were seeking novelties. One by 
one we have shut the doors of the 


All of, 


professional courses to non-journal- 
istic students. Now only three or 
four of our most elementary courses 
are open to them—such doors as may 
well be kept open for excellent jour- 


nalistic material that occasionally 
wanders in. But the effect on the 
other courses is remarkable, for of 


course the pace of every class is usu- 
ally set by the lower half of the class. 


17. A weekly faculty round table or 
seminar, by keeping the teachers on 
their toes, raises the tone of instruc- 
tion. For a number of years we have 
maintained such a faculty study group, 
including everyone from director to 
assistants, and delving now into codes 
of ethics, now into political science, 
now into sociology, now into psychol- 
ogy, and again into anything else re- 
lated to public opinion and the press. 
At times it is supplemented by other 
faculty round-tables discussing the 
teaching methods of particular courses. 
Plainly this lifts the teaching above 
the routine of marking student pa- 
pers or helping publish a_ student 
newspaper; it encourages a scholarly 
attitude and stimulates the group of 
graduate students working in the de- 
partment. And I may say that from 
such round tables has come the inspir- 
ation for some of the 14 books pro- 
duced by members of our department. 

18. The “family circle’ idea in the 
student body is even more valuable. 
We like to boast that the students 
of the Course in Journalism are ‘the 
most compact large group on the Wis- 
consin campus.” Although they num- 
ber 350, I know of no smaller group 
that approaches them in_ solidarity. 
This is no accident. It has been fos- 
tered by every device of club, fra- 
ternity, mixer, and community project 
that we could invent. We welcome 
freshmen into “the journalism fam- 
ily” and encourge pride in it—not the 
foolish college spirit sort of pride but 
a desire to become a distinguished 
member of an energetic working- 
group. Obviously, in a university of 
8,000 heterogeneous young atoms, such 
an atmosphere brings into the journal- 
ism-school some of the community 
of interest that is to be found in a 
small college. Every bit of it aids 
in sorting the fit from the unfit, and 
stimulating the fit to become more fit. 


A little mimeographed house organ 
devoted to the journalism family—a 
device that we have tried from time 
to time—might well be used to carry 
the same idea further. 


Some Dreams of the Future 
Not all my dreams of journalism 
teaching have yet come true because 
the times are not quite ripe. But here 
are a few dreams that belong in this 
discussion—one sentence each: 


1. I hope that an apprenticeship of 
at least one summer on a newspaper 
staff will sometime be a requirement 
for admission to the junior year in a 
school of journalism. 


2. Sometime perhaps one year of 
eraduate work may be correlated with 
the two years of pre-journalism and 
the two years of professional journal- 
ism in such a way as to encourage 
more prospective journalists to stay 
in college five years—with the last 
year entirely free of so-called “stu- 


dent activities.” 


3. I hope to see a gradual increase 
in the number of credits required for 
graduation so that we may pull ahead 


of the regular college course as far as 
the economics of newspaper employ- 
ment will permit. 

4. In a large university where all 
English composition is handled by one 
department, I hope to see journalism 
students segregated into special fresh- 
men English classes in which the aim 
will be to show the desirability of com- 
bining literary quality with journal- 
istie writing. 

5. I hope to see more fundamental 
orientation courses given by various 
departments—notably elementary law, 
anthropology, philosophy, sociology, 
the natural sciences—to give journal- 
ism students a broad foundation with- 
out getting them too much into the 
specialist’s point of view. 

6. The number of outside student ac- 
tivities will some day, I hope, be lim- 
ited to one so that the journalism 
student who is now inclined to spatter 
his talents as publicity agent for di- 
verse activities will learn by achieving 
success in one activity. 

7. And is it too much to hope that 
some day we shall obtain a standing 
whereby we may refuse to handle any 
but the so-called “upper grade” stu- 
dents—those who show themselves to 
be better than average in all their 
university studies? 

But, after all, I should like to wind 
up these scattering and promiscuous 
ideas by coming to a flat-footed con- 
clusion. The one best device to sep- 
arate the fit from the unfit, to make 
the fit more fit, and to improve the 
quality of journalism students in gen- 
eral is personal contact between 
teacher and student. The real evalu- 
ating, the real teaching, the real in- 
spiring are done over the office desk 
and not on the classroom platform. 
I don’t care who does the lecturing, 
if a good teacher meets the students 
in the personal conferences. 


Three per cent of the gross sales in 
a year is a fair expenditure for adver- 
tising. Some firms use five per cent. 
Putting three per cent of your sales 
back into the same business because it 
returns 300 per cent in additional 
profits is sound business and changes 
an existence to a solid basis. 
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DEMAND FOR BETTER 
EQUIPPED REPORTER 
DISCUSSED AT MEET 


By Charles F. Ames 

How to meet the demand for better 
equipped reporters was one of the 
problems that claimed attention at the 
convention of the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Journalism re- 
cently held at Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. Higher standards of 
instruction combined with broad, gen- 
eral training, together with greater 
supervision in the selection of en- 
trants to journalism schools, were 
some of the suggestions offered to 
combat mediocrity in reporting. 

Preceding the convention there was 
a meeting of the American Associa- 
tion of Schools and Departments of 
Journalism, a smaller unit with 18 
college and university members giv- 
ing a degree in journalism. Problems 
relating to instruction were discussed 
and officers elected. They are: Pres- 
ident, L. N. Flint, University of Kan- 
sas; vice president, John L. Brumm, 
University of Michigan; secretary- 
treasurer, A. L. Stone, University of 
Montana. 


Desirability of foreign language 
study for journalism preparation fea- 
tured the meeting. Dean Stone of 
Montana read a report of a survey 
made among 2,088 graduates, 758 of 
whom replied to his questionnaire. 
Mastery of one language which would 
be a cultural aid in reading, logical 
thinking, clarity and grace of expres- 
sion was the predominant choice. The 
one language preferred was French. 
More than one-half of those who re- 
plied took two languages in college; 
82 felt the language requirement too 
long; 374 thought it too short, and 
224 replied it was the proper length. 

The teachers of journalism chose 
officers as follows: President, Fred 
J. Lazell, University of Iowa; vice 
president, Allen §S. Will, Columbia 
University; secretary-treasurer, John 
O. Simmons, Syracuse University. The 
next meeting place was not deter- 
mined. It was left for the executive 
committee of the two organizations to 
decide between the University of Kan- 
sas and the University of Iowa. 


Teaching methods took up the great- 
er part of the convention’s time. Rais- 
ing the quality of students in profes- 
sional courses and closer check on 
students entering journalism were dis- 
cussed along with the progress of the 
individual student. Mention was also 
made of methods of placing graduates 
through co-operation with state press 
associations. Grant M. Hyde, Wiscon- 
sin; Fred J. Lazell, Iowa; and John 
O. Simmons, Syracuse, were the prin- 
cipal speakers. 


Ideas for developing accuracy in re- 
porting were given from a question- 
naire read by Professor Maulsby, Iowa. 
They ranged all the way from sending 
the reporter back to the source of 
1ews and publishing errors on a bul- 
letin board to offering a bonus for the 
best story of the week as successfully 
tried out by the Des Moines Register. 


E. M. Johnson of Minnesota made a 
plea for utilization of the social 
sciences in journalism. Financial pros- 
perity has made the American a poor 
hewspaper reader, he said, and edi- 


tors should give as much attention to 
analyzing readers as they do to ad- 
vertisers. Walter Williams of Mis- 
souri, first president, of the Press Con- 
gress of the World, speaking along 
this line said, ‘‘We must train news- 
paper men and editors who will edit 
readers up to the paper, not the paper 
down to the readers.” He named free- 
dom, gentlemanliness and sympathetic 
understanding as essentials of a sound 
press. 


" Personality as an asset to the re- 
porter was discussed by Erie C. Hop- 
wood, editor of the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, and president of the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors. The 
value of a commanding, intelligent 
manner could not be denied, he as- 
serted. Speaking on what the society 
of editors expects of the teacher of 
jurnalism, he advised closer scrutiny 
of those entering courses and main- 
tained that more capable men are 
needed on newspaper staffs who have 
the capacity to grasp and master in- 
tricate problems of society. 


“The one road to progress is through 
good newspaper reporting,’ Mr. Hop- 
wood said. “The newspaper is built 
around the spontaneous happening, not 
the serious essay type of the past.” 
He urged a broad, liberal education 
and classification of the professional 
schools and their instructors on the 
basis of practical training. 


Sigma Delta Chi, professional fra- 
ternity in schols of journalism, was 
reported on by Roy L. French, North 
Dakota. He told of the raising of 
standards for entrance to the frater- 
nity and said it had a membership of 
4,500, of whom 3,500 are graduates. 


William A. Ireland, cartoonist of the 
Columbus Dispatch and of national 
prestige, discussed the cartoonist’s job 
at a dinner given the first night of the 
session. He told how he went about 
getting subject matter by reading 
newspapers from all parts of the coun- 
try, sometimes as many as 40 before 
securing an idea. He said his sub- 
jects were usually local. He did not 
believe the art could be taught but 
that it is born in a person who may 
be otherwise “bowlegged, cock-eyed or 
what-not.” 


Building up a store of information, 
development of poise, lessons in civics 
and administration, application of 
ethical standards, and the formation 
of the habit of working whenever 
there is work to be done were enumer- 
ated as values of journalism training 
by President M. G. Osborn of Louisi- 
ana who presided. 


“What Law Should the Reporter 
Know?” was the question answered by 
Harry B. Center of Boston University, 
formerly of the Boston Post. He said 
a point of law was often of more im- 
portance and value than the personal- 
ities in a court trial. An actual in- 
stance in which a reporter had neg- 
lected to get anything concerning the 
judge’s charge to the jury on which 
the trial hinged because “it was a lot 
of bunk” was cited by Mr. Center. 

_An increase of 15 per cent in the 
circulation of agricultural periodicals 
between 1910 and 1920 in 13 mid-west- 
ern states, together with the fact of 
a decrease of 15 per cent in rural Dop- 
ulation was cited by G.. EB, Rogers of 
Kansas Agricultural College in sup- 
port of his statement that the modern 
business farmer is not obtaining as 
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much market news and other informa- 
tion as he requires. He showed that 
farmers make practical use of market 
information supplied through the press 
and said that lack of interpretive com- 
ment and neglect of local market in- 
formation were deficiencies of the 
press. 


At the annual banquet of the organ- 
ization, David Lawrence, editor of the 
United States Daily, stated his belief 
that the person preparing to enter 
newspaper work today must have a 
thorough knowledge of economics. The 
most significant contemporary prob- 
lems, he pointed out, are not political 
but economic. He criticised headline 
writing which usurps the functions of 
the editorial page but showed the dif- 
ficulty in keeping all suggestion of 
opinion from heads. 

The association was the guest, dur- 
ing the convention, of the Ohio State 
University and the Department of 


Journalism. Those who registered at . 


the convention and the institutions 
they represent were as follows: 


L. N. Flint, Helen O. Mahin, Kansas; 
J. L. Brumm, F. Howard Jones, Michi- 
gan; G. C. Walker, Nebraska; L. W. 
Murphy, Illinois; H. H. Herbert, Ok- 
lahoma; Roy L. French, North Da- 
kota; Norman J. Radder, Indiana; 
Charles P. Cooper, Columbia; John O. 
Simmons, Syracuse; Harry B. Center, 
Boston; Fred J. Lazell, William S. 
Maulsby, Iowa; C. E. Rogers, Maynard 
W. Brown, Kansas Agricultural Col- 
lege; W. G. Bleyer, Grant M.. Hyde, 
Wisconsin; A. L. Stone, Montana; Hric 
W. Allen, Oregon; Nelson A. Craw- 
ford, U. S. Department of Agriculture; 
M. G. Osborn, Marcus W. Wilkerson, 
Louisiana; John HE. Drewry, Georgia; 
Reese James, Pennsylvania; Helen M. 
Dudley, Cincinnati; Walter Williams, 
Frank L. Martin, Missouri; Robert W. 
Neil, Norwich (Vt.); E. M. Johnson, 
Minnesota; W. A. Sumner, Wisconsin 
State; M. Virginia Garner, Macon 
(Ga.); F. S. Siebert, H. W.) Jones, 
William A. Evans, Champaign, IIl.; 
George E. Simmons, New Orleans; 
H. E. Birdsong, Butler University, In- 
dianapolis; G. S. Lasher, Ohio Uui- 
versity; Robert H. McNeil, Colgate; 
P. I. Reed, West Virginia; J. S. Myers, 
Osman C. Hooper, Lester Getzloe, H. 
R. O’Brien, Ohio State; H. F. Har- 
rington, Northwestern, and C. F. R. 
Smith, Iowa State. : 

The texts of some of the addresses 
given at this meeting appear else- 
where in this issue of The United 
States Publisher. 


Two Ottawa Papers Merged 


All of the physical equipment of the 
plant of the Free Trader-Journal, Ot- 
tawa, Ill., has been purchased by the 
Republican-Times. This includes the 
Free Trader-Journal subscription list. 

The Free Trader-Journal has been 
published for more than three quar- 
ters of a century, the Free Trader 
having been founded in 1843 by Wil- 
liam Osman, father of W. H. Osman, 
present editor, and John Heis. From 
that time to the present a member 
of the Osman family has been its 
editor. 


Several years ago the Free Trader, 
the Daily Journal and the Weekly 
Fair Dealer were consolidated under 
ane name of the Free Trader-Jour- 
nal, 
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JOURNALISM SCHOOLS 
SHOULD TEACH THEORY 
UNDERLYING PRACTICE 


(Text of address on “Theory vs. 
Practice’ by George H. Gallup, School 
of Journalism, University of Iowa, de- 
livered December 30 at the convention 
of the American Association of Teach- 
ers of Journalism at Columbus, Ohio.) 

A survey of the instruction in the 
fields of law, medicine and the other 
professions reveals a_ steady trend 
away from the teaching of practices 
to the teaching of theory. This ten- 
dency has been most marked in the 
professions which have achieved the 
highest professional status. 

The case of medicine affords a good 
example. Not a great many years ago 
a young man who wished to become a 
doctor considered as the most valu- 
able part of his training the year or 
two which he spent in a practitioner’s 
office where he observed the methods 
employed by the doctor. Today the 
medical student spends four years in 
a college of medicine devoting himself 
almost wholly to the theory or science 
of medicine. Not until he is gradu- 
ated does he acquire much of the tech- 
nique of his profession. 

The same is true of law. The better 
schools today deal largely with the 
theory of law. The student is left to 
learn the routine of law practice, 
which once constituted almost the 
whole of law training, after he has 
completed his formal law education. 

One might trace this same steady 
progression away from practice to the- 
ory in the instruction in all profes- 
sions. If the teaching of journalism 
is to be raised to the same level, it, 
too, must inevitably go through this 
same change. It must place less em- 
phasis upon technique and _ practice 
and more and more upon theory. It 
must deal more with the reasons 
which underlie the practices and less 
with the practices as such. 

To demonstrate that instruction in 
the practices and technique of jour- 
_nalism, alone, does not constitute ade- 
quate preparation for journalism is 
by no means difficult. The short- 
sightedness of such a policy is evident. 
For no matter how one looks at pres- 
ent day practices he must see that for 
the student who intends to engage 
‘in journalism some time in the future 
the practices of today are to a certain 
extent obsolete. The: world changes 
and the practices of one year are ill- 
suited to the needs and interests of the 
reading public the next. 


Practices are but rule-of-thumb meth- 
ods. There is always a great tempta- 
tion to apply them in situations which 
demand an entirely different treat- 
ment. Practices should differ as com- 
munities differ; yet a study of the 
twenty-two hundred daily papers in 
America brings to light few differ- 
ences. As one would expect, these 
same practices are junked periodically. 
Witness the advent of Joseph Pulitzer 
who with the New York World broke 
through the coventions and William 
Randolph Hearst who discarded the 
practices of his time. To quote Jason 
Rogers: 

“The old straight-line newspapers 
continued in their dreams of the great 
good-will values they represented, and 
laughed at the antics of the new com- 


ers. But as results have proven the 
arrivals had a better knowledge of 
what people wanted. Good old proper- 
ties, which for years had been divi- 
dend-payers, dropped into the discard 
and the red-ink class.” 

These facts should convince any one 
that the practices of journalism are 
only interesting and important from 
an historical point of view. It is ab- 
surd to teach them as inflexible rules 
to be followed in newspaper making 
in the future. 
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Any student laboring under the de- 
lusion that journalism of tomorrow 
will be like that of today must start 
under a _ serious handicap. There 
seems little question that newspapers 
in the next 25 years will change more 
than they have in the last 50. Only 
by examining in a critical way the 
newspaper and the reading public— 
only by turning to theory—can one 
hope to foretell what the newspaper 
of the next 25 years will be like, 

An examination of the curricula of 
schools of journalism today shows that 
the amount of theory being taught is 
almost negligible. In my mind that 
explains why schools of journalism in 


-their many years of existence have not 


contributed a single solitary idea to 
the advancement of journalism. This 
same fact explains why the newspaper 
profession has been so slow to recog- 
nize the value of college journalistic 
training, and why schools of journal- 
ism have had such a struggle in reach- 
ing the status of other professional 
schools. 

The objective of most schools of 
journalism is to turn out men who are 
almost as good as those who have 
learned their journalism in the news- 
paper office. These schools point with 
pride at the number of their graduates 
who have been accepted by city papers. 
Yet few of them—if we are to believe 
the editors—are any better than those 
men who have had only four years of 
liberal arts work without special 
training in journalism. This state- 
ment is borne out by the fact that 
in a number of the larger cities of the 
country the question asked the appli- 
cant is not whether he is a graduate 
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of a school of journalism but whether 
he is a college graduate. 

It would seem that a great many 
journalism graduates might even be 
worse than those who had no such 
training if their instructors laid down, 
as inflexible rules to be followed, the 
practices of newspapers they worked 
on 15 years ago. 

It seems to me to be evident that 
schools of journalism, no matter how 
fortunately situated they are, are ill- 
equipped to teach the practices or the 
technique of journalism. As between 
the college paper and the regular city 
or weekly newspaper there is a world 
of difference. Most of the important 
things which apply to the one do not 
apply to the other. Consequently what 
is learned on the one has largely to be 
relearned on the other. 

So long as the objective of schools 
of journalism. is to teach students the 
technique of journalism, there seems 
little excuse for their existence. 
Three years of work in a liberal arts 
college and a fourth year spent on a 
good newspaper—even if the student 
has to pay for the privilege—must in- 
evitably place him farther along than 
the present day system can. 

Now if it is true that schools of 
journalism are ill-equipped to teach 
technique it is equally true that news- 
papers are ill-equipped to examine into 
the reasons for doing things in a more 
effective way. They are not in a posi- 
tion to analyze and to experiment 
since they are plunged into the prob- 
lems of every day too much to allow 
them to take a critical and an objec- 
tive view of their work. Moreover, 
they have neither the time nor the 
money to carry on research. On the 
other hand, college papers, if they are 
good for anything, are good for ex- 
perimental purposes. 

A scientific approach has been made 
to the problems of advertising. The 
universities and colleges of the coun- 
try have contributed much valuable 
information to the knowledge in this 
field. The work being done by the 
colleges is held in high regard by ad- 
vertisers. The same results can be 
expected from a scientific approach 
to the problems of the editorial office, 
for the problems of news and of ad- 
vertising are very much alike. 

What can be done for journalism 
by schools of journalism? To many 
editors it will undoubtedly appear that 
everything has been done which can 
be done. Yet to the person who takes 
the trouble to look critically at the 
newspaper of today it must seem to be 
a bungling and inefficient affair. What 
Jason Rogers said some years ago 
seems still to be true “that our news- 
papers are seldom 50 per cent effective 
in editorial ability to give the people 
the best thing obtainable on any day.” 

No editor, to my knowledge, knows 
just what people read in his newspa- 
per or why they read what they do. 
His only guide in selecting news and 
features is the well known “hunch” 
method long since discarded in adver- 
tising and in every other field that has 
improved its methods in the least de- 
gree. The fact that newspapers gener- 
ally have been successful in spite of 
this, is no argument in its favor. 

It is certain that newspapers in the 
future, if they are to hold their pres- 
ent place in society, must cover a 
wider range of interests to compete 
successfully with the increasing forms 
of entertainment. They must serve 
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the needs of the different levels of 
society in a more satisfactory way. 

It is equally certain that the news- 
paper of tomorrow must be improved 
in such a way as to make it more eas- 
ily read, more attractive, more allur- 
ing. It must be organized in such a 
way that the reader can read twice as 
much material as he now does in the 
same length of time. 

These problems, I believe, can be 
solved better by schools of journalism 
than by newspapers. Without the aid 
of schools of journalism, newspapers 
will solve them, eventually, even as 
they are now solving some of them 
but only by the costly trial and error 
method. 

The question will arise as to how 
theory can be introduced into the jour- 
nalism curriculum. Certainly I should 
not advocate dispensing with the 
teaching of practices and technique at 
this time. I do believe, however, that 
the amount of time now devoted to 
this instruction could be reduced by 
one-half, thus permitting of more time 
for the study of the theory of journal- 
ism. The results should be beneficial 
both in respect to the teaching of 
practice and theory. So much time 
is now given to the teaching of tech- 
nique that the student gets an entirely 
erroneous impression of its value. 
When he can recite seven rules for 
writing leads, ten for writing head- 
lines, and 16 for making up a paper he 
believes that he is a journalist. Given 
a student of average intelligence, an 
instructor in journalism should be 
able to give him all the technique 
which he needs to start with in a 
month or two. 

The graduate of the school of jour- 
nalism should have this advantage 
over the man who learned his jour- 
nalism in the newspaper office: the 
graduate of the school of journalism 
should know why he does certain 
things in certain ways—in other words 
he should know what it is all about; 
he should have some ideas which will 
actually make the paper he is working 
for more effective in gaining the read- 
ers attention; he should know some- 
thing of what the future has in store. 


Summary 
I shall recapitulate the points 
brought out in this paper. I have tried 


to show: 

1. That a survey of the instruction 
in all the professions shows a steady 
increase in the amount of theory 
taught and that journalism instruc- 
tion will not reach the status of in- 
struction in these other fields until 
it teaches more theory. 

2. That no matter how practices are 
considered they are important only 
from an historical point of view. 


3. That schools of journalism, limit- 
ing themselves to the teaching of prac- 
tices, have not contributed a single 
idea to the advancement of the pro- 
fession. 


4. That schools of journalism today 
give students essentially nothing 
which they can not get in the field. 

5. That schools of journalism are ill- 
equipped to teach the technique of 
journalism; and, on the other hand, 
newspapers are ill-equipped to take up 


7. That newspapers in the future 
must cover a wider range of interests; 
they must be better suited to the needs 
of their reading publics; they must be 
better organized; they must be more 
easily read and more alluring. 

‘8. That theory can be brought into 
the curriculum by cutting down the 
amount of time now devoted to tech- 
nique and that every one will gain by 
this. 

9. That schools of journalism will 
never be recognized until they get 
down to the principles which underlie 
the practices of journalism; until they 
can give the graduate something which 
he can not get in the field. 


When you advertise service and 
give it—when you can build reputa- 
tion and keep it—then business is 
safe. 

When you can sense competition 
and not knock it—when you can fight 
competition and still boost it—then 
business is safe. 

When you can meet opportunity and 
know it—and aim for what is right 
and then pray for it—then business 
is safe——Wisconsin Press “Howler.” 
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A number of editors and publishers 


in the western part of Wisconsin re- 
cently met with Sam Haislet, field 
secretary of the Minnesota Editorial 
Association, at Bayport, Minn., where 
they became business members of the 
Minnesota Editorial Association, and 
formed a Wisconsin unit devoted to 
the interests of their publications. H. 
F. Doolittle of Ellsworth, editor of 
the Pierce County Herald, was elected 
president of the new association; F. 
C. Letch, of the Osceola Sun, was 
elected vice president; and William 
Hawley, of the Baldwin Bulletin, is 
secretary-treasurer. 


Staff members of the LaSalle (Il1.) 
Post-Tribune and the Daily Gazette of 
Sterling, Ill, and their wives were 
guests of D. W. Grandon, recently, at 
a family dinner in Sterling of the two 
papers. This was the fourth annual 
paper-family affair that Mr. Grandon, 
editor and manager of the Daily, Ga- 
zette, had sponsored for his associates 
and assistants. He, himself, has been 
in the newspaper field 54 years. His 
son, Preston F. Grandon, is publisher 
of the LaSalle Jost-Tribune. 
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ADVERTISING REDUCES COSTS TO CONSUMER) 
Here's a question that’s often asked by the dear pub: | 
lic; | 


“Does advertising increase the cost of goods | buy— 
are advertised products more expensive than those which 
are not advertised? 

Let us cite « few examples to show that advertising 
Jeasens the cost in the Jong run. 

Suppose you had a piano to sell—and your time is 
worth eight or ten dollars a day. You probably would be 


YMATES MAILORDER PRICES 


Coniparative prices is the one weapon in the hands of 
local merchants whereby they may meet the mail order 
ary on their own ground and defeat them. 

As a rule the price of articles commonly purchased 
from the mail order houses may be duplicated for the 
sume ean Jess, in the home town, with an added in- 
|aucemene the saving of express charges. The trouble 

is that the general public does not know this and the mail 

order house takes advantage of this ignorance with a 
littering display of prices and arguments in their cata: 
togues, 

If merchants would advertise in papers which reach 
these mail order patrons, quoting mail order prices and 
their own prites, it would at least raise a question in the 
mind of the public. And once this ape is rhisedl and 
inquiry is instituted the merchant is in a position (uy 
use his trump card—personal contact. However wonder- 
fil the mail order catalogue may be to pore over and how - 
ever much they may Work to please, here 19.0 substitute 
fur the personal element. 

_ _ Civic loyalty of course should prompt a man to bu: 
in his own town, If that isn’t enough then it is the ta 
lof the merchant to show hint wherein he can serve his 
own selfish interests best by home buying. 


DYNAMITE AND CAPS 

Citizens of Susanviile might not have rested with 
such peace of mind Monday afternoon if they had knoyn 
that the fire north of town skirted dangerously near 4 
cabin wherein the county stores dynamite and caps unites 
the same roof. i: 

We don't know the person responsible for this act of 
iMegul carclessness, but in case he reads this item we will 
tecite a few facts connected with the Incident. 

{ In the first place it ix in absolute violation of the lav 
to store dynamite and caps in the same building. ‘The 


able to make 24 to 30 calls during the gay but your tash 


izhed in question is located near the new cemetery, nut 


may be & hopeless one. You may n ot find a single pros- 
pect or even get a “tip” on one. | 


ers you are almost certain to find a few in search of the| tion concerning the most modern and pes 
piano you wish to sel 


Now compare the cost and the results of the two, le to them, and intensive research towards the most ef- 1526 «proaches ore le eenore 
4 Koveras 


methods—also the great savings in effort. 


Another illustration has to do with the automobile |cula to be employed, should be carried on rough reliable, 


Ton or more years ago a good car cost $5000 or $6000 and Sources. 
the manufacturer was limited in his output. 

consistent advertising and demand for the product, the)>.the new Education Bill, would greatly ail. 
maker has been able to buy his materials in great volume: 

has heen able to aystematize his factory workings—and 
produce that same car for around $1500. 


Since the teachers in the schouls have such great re- 4 ovre a period of weeks it bes pro:) 
Now if you placed your ad inthe newspaper for a|S0onsibilities thrust upon them, since they are intrusted — ib 
comparatively small cost you would reach hundreds and |With the education of America’s youth, every possible 
thousands of persons. And from this great mass of read-, means should be exerted to see that they obfwin informa- 


This is but one of the many factors of the utmost im-! 
Now through greater production, made poasible thru eo in which the Department of Education, provided ,s¢°or us Oo 


‘half a mile from Main Street. 
The fire approached within one hundred fcet of the 
wuilding and it was only through the work uf a hantful 


ihe al 
ste of men there, who were unaware of the existence of the 
‘explosive, that it did not reach the shed. There are twelve 
ses of dynamite and cays in the shed, a quantity sufi- 
it to cause Considerable damage to property in that 
ction of town. 
a All that is needed to set off the dynamite is to light 
- ihe caps and the force of their explosion will do the rest. 
Dynamite is a dangerous thing ut best. Storing it 
vt {with caps and within such a short distance of buildings is 
nt wbo are ting |Pimply inviting disaster. We ar sure that a good many 
ene an ioe es rosetetaal re eople will feel easier when they hear that this matter 
Iscgapent ay aaa 


ti j- spinuine 
ctical sank jlenrgr it 


has heen attended to by the proper public official. 


DO IT NOW! 
Susanville seems to be about to prove that it is either 


hee oaeseeeeseesieenpeenpeneaeset te eee 
i =i . 
Aveta has proce vole and volume hase Our Washington Letter ‘i a 
sened the cost to all of us, So when there is a larger de- From National Editorial Association _— snchil eri 
mand for anything—and such demands often are created Special to the Advocate DICKS ee intifferent or unwilling to support one of our most 
Phrough edvertiaina-the raw materiale for tree canes — }| PICKS t worthy projects—a Boy Scout summer camp. 3 


hought at considerably less than if the production Were| Ons of the most widely read puUll-) alibi ‘The fealinc existe that 
limited. Jeatious tn Washingioa today. perticn-| would like to pas tbe respenatbi 
Jorly io official circles, 18 what Ie for the whole program to tha Prost. 

eat 


Instance after instance may be cited, but we believe) -samony teers ce 
that these two are sufficient unto themselves to prove the|Tais publication con! 
case most convincingly. at ot 


ANOTHER REASON 


There have been stated many reasons why the pro- 
1osed Education Bill should have the support of American 
citizens and those interested in the welfare of the count- 
t1y. Important among these is the fact that it will great- 
ly facilitate the training of teachers, Under section eight 
of thia bill is provided. “Courses of study and research |**) 
shall be undertaken in the training of teachers.” to 

The importance of this feature has been overlooked, | 
or greatly underestimated, in our present system of edu-| 4 
cation. The idea seems to prevail that, if persons have 
completed the general course in college or obtained their |¢° 
Uegree, they are fully qualified to teach. It is often for-)\'™ 
gotten that a person may have a complete krowledge o} 
subject and yet lack the ability to impart that knowledge 
to someone else. person can be familiar with every 
theory of surgery, may have spent years in reading and 
listening to lectures on that subject, and yet be unable to 
perform a surgical operation, One may, through a cor- 
respondence course, enumerate every part of an automo-' 


No doubt there are many who have sat in the class % 
of professors renowned fér their research in a certain 
work and, after the course was completed, have obtained 
only a bare conception of its principles. This is true f¢r 
imany reusons; the professor may not have had practical 
experience in teaching; he may not have been instructed 
in the best methods at texctinig: he may have been so ab- 
sorbed in his subject that the individuality of his pupils sie 
was overlooked, or he may have lacked the ability to make! =*™ 
the subject.interesting, which ability is an important! 

‘actor. |_T 

Also the ideas and principles of the instructor are parade 
often taken for granted iB the pupils without any reason- geosus te the 
ing or consideration on their part. In this way the in 
structor is able to exert a great influence over the pupils. fH 
Jt then pays to be sure that the instructor’s ideas and; 
principles are such that they will uplift and not degrade! 
the pupil It should be a part of a teacher's desire not 
only to instruct the ones under his or her care in the sub- ' 
ject being taught, but also to instill n their minds the am |tone eu ve 

ition to put 
tainments in life and contribute their share towards the ja, > 
progress of the social order. 


Prize Winning 


The Lassen Advocate, published at 


Weve rough Aguiee are sudstantialed 
Dy & check-up Ip (be Treasury, I my | Oars any otber people. said Freai-(two out of every three peo} 
Provoke © goods gumeat 

ree, It seems 
bows ur, that part of th 


tat! La 
tbe prohibition ¢uestion will figure {S2er, there will be 


ich ll be bed tt hoguat uae Sep j82 084 stber lviled) pecan’ may 
- the 


The wory 
both the "dry" and “wat” forces will 


10 
th & passable Tariff Commission tus bewe ems. | 


Two weeks ago a drive was started to yaise enough 
to buy the property and outfit a complete camp for the 
boys, To date thegoal aimed at is still far in the distance 
Other cities have put across such a plan. Surcly Sw 
5A Ie 4 ae coat sro h ae hea are ne oad 
* Narritory, we er ntt x* covet 20) The whole trouble lies in the fact tl at we “put of f till to- 
Inte eusigas, ‘we barter aa meny Miorrow” what we can and should do today. Probably 
le who read this have thougtt 


i 
ether | Aen! Coolidge in bla Memorial Day|of the matter and intended to contribute, but they just 
“tytn waleweat is correct except, eo-{“didn't get around to it.” 


ww ||£° ARAGRAMS 


By THOS. B PICKBKILL 


|" TAMING Tae -KicK~ OUT OF | 
wad 


There is still time. Let's ope behind the idea uni pro: 
v|Vile the cantp for the boys, Tet everyone who has, ant — 
jer-{those who haven't thought of the proposition spend two 
\sinutes right now deciding just how much they can give 

we ao. grer,| 4 Sal! amount is just ag acceptable as a larger sui, 

fall [AR¢46, Just ae the Presiceat main thing is to DO IT NOW hefore it is too late. 


can gat (Be other oations be) Think it over before you go on to any other reading: mat 
ne Wand At we can belied W tlt, 
7 ot ome a3 


Nu 


eed ol 8 
World Court England, France, Jap- 


A FOREST FIRE 
This is written for the benefit of those reurlers who 


MP leay the samme, 

ls Surreat atl cra gun, commercial precios ns! have never seen a forest fire and it may be read to art: 

8 aad woclal conduct cae not at-| Vantage by certuin individuals whose memories of such 

eet ed Tile Sarmesious fives needs to be renewed euch year at this time. 

roogs; The sight of a forest fire is a thing which never ean 
A soliet wall of ved Manes. 

ly ailvaneing through a sense 


wat he erased from the memor; 

often miles in width, Stead 
growth. A tall tree, standing alone, green and majestic, 
suddenty hecomes a roaring tocch—not far off s giant « 
hundved fedt high falls with a terrifying crash, shoutiny: 
r-|bits of burning timber high into the air. 

A frightful roar, as of a thousand tornatlos, fille itn 
air, Blinding waves of heat surge past and the smote 
chokes and blinds. 

The utter eee of mere man is never so com 
eeeety demonstrated. He is powerless to stop this ragin« 
| yeast that reaches out and takes in its fiery geasp hun 
dreds of square yards of forest at a time. 
peo Then is when resolutions never to be the cause of 3 
tiseg fire are made. ‘Then is when men curse the careless {v= 
ved, Evea SON Who throws matches and cigarettes from machines 


It is to be regretted that all tourists through our fow 
ests cannot at some time witness a fire. But as they 
sit of travel along they can fit our meagre description of such » 
i. That would uke war/catastrophe to the paradise of nature they are passing 


par cea) 
aie Drentabie and eniremely 8*/through and resolve never to he the cause of « foreat fire ~ 


Editorial Page 


4 


Susanville, Cal., won a $50 prize.for its editorial 
page ina contest sponsored by the California State Press Association, early this winter. 
H. A. McBride is editor and manager of the Advocate. Editorial pages were judged 
both as to make-up and with reference to originality and usefulness of editorials, their 
effectiveness and also for the value and attractiveness of other material used. 


The South Pasadena News was the winner of the contest for the front page. Front 
pages were judged from a news and typographical standpoint, the contest being open 
to daily, weekly, semi-weekly and tri-weekly newspapers published by members of the 
association. This prize also amounted to $50, 


analysis and research. 


6. That newspapers today are seldom 
half as effective as they might be and 
that schools of journalism should be 
able to contribute much toward mak- 
ing them more effective, 
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PRIZE FOR COMMUNITY 
SERVICE MOST COVETED 
BY EDITOR SAYS RADDER 


(By Norman J. Radder, Department 
of Journalism, Indiana University.*) 

“Dear Editor: Please help me buy 
a pig.” 

Years ago this serio-comic appeal 
was received by Arthur Capper, owner 
of the Topeka Daily Capital, the Kan- 
sas City Kansan, Capper’s Farmer, 
and half a dozen other publications, 
from a youngster living on a desolate 
farm. The child’s wish was gratified 
and from one little pig came many 
and relative prosperity for a striving 
lad. 

But the letter had an even more im- 
portant effect. It was the start of the 
Capper Pig Clubs for boys and the 
Capper Poultry Clubs for girls. Mr. 
Capper goes into partnership with the 
members of these clubs by lending 
them enough money to start pure-bred 
pens. Having loaned more than $100,- 
000 without security, Mr. Capper re- 
cently proudly announced that he had 
not lost a cent through such financing. 
He has won the friendship of thou- 
sands of aspiring children. 

Other newspaper publishers have 
seen in clubs a means of promoting 
interest in better agriculture. 

In Webster, S. D., J. J. Adams pub- 
lishes the Reporter and Farmer. In 
order to encourage diversified farming 
and better livestock, Mr. Adams gave 
away to boys and girls in Day County 
two pure-bred bulls, two  pure-bred 
rams, three pure-bred boars, and 19 
pure-bred cockerels. One animal or 
bird went into each township with the 
understanding that they were not to 
leave the county for six years. This 
was followed up with an offer to du- 
plicate any cash prize which any one 
of these animals might win at a county 
fair. This offer was made to encour- 
age perfect care of them. Mr. Adams 
makes it a point to visit the farms 
and talk with the boys and girls who 
own the stock. 

For several years the Minneapolis 
Journal has been offering scholarships 
worth $100 to the five boys or girls 
who stood highest among all the calf- 
club members in the state in each of 
the five classes, Holstein, Jersey, 
Guernsey, Ayrshire and Brown Swiss. 
These scholarships are good at the 
College of Agriculture of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota or any other agri- 
cultural school. In addition, the Jour- 
nal sends the 33 boys or girls who rank 
next highest to the International Live 
Stock Exposition in Chicago. All ex- 
penses are paid by the Journal. 

Every year the Janesville (Wis.) 
Daily Gazette presents silver cups 
with about $150 to the winners of con- 
tests among the Sheep, Pig, Baby Beef 
and Cow Clubs of Rock County. 

The Indianapolis Star gives six col- 
lege scholarships of $100 each to mem- 
bers of the boys’ and girls’ farm clubs 
of Indiana for work done by those 
clubs at the Indiana State Fair. The 
purpose is to stimulate interest in 
the agricultural extension movement 
in the state, of which the boys’ and 
girls’ clubs form an important part. 

These are but a few of the many 
concrete instances which might be 
mentioned to show how a new policy 
toward the community is __ being 


worked out in many newspaper offices. 
This is the policy of community sery- 
ice—the idea of doing more than print- 
ing routine news and routine editor- 
ials—doing more than this by taking 
a really significant part in community 
development. 

Historically, the movement began in 
the first Cleveland campaign when 
many newspapers threw off the ties of 
political parties. As years went by, 
the drift away from partisanship be- 


NORMAN J. RADDER 
Department of Journalism, 
Indiana University 


came stronger. Less concerned with 
national questions, editors turned to 
local problems and discovered that in 
their own community lay their great- 
est field for usefulness. 


In the last ten years the idea of 
the editor as a community builder has 
gathered force. It is likely that the 
men who will some day write the his- 
tory of this period of journalism will 
find that its greatest contribution was 
the development of the policy of com- 
munity service. In an article on 
present-day tendencies in journalism 
the Christian Science Monitor said: 
“It is becoming increasingly apparent 
that those who make American papers 
are awakening to the fact that solid 
and substantial journalistic edifices 
are not to be builded upon any other 
foundation than useful service to the 
community.” 


For many years state press associa- 
tions have offered prizes for the best 
editorial, the best news story, or the 
best made-up front page. In the last 
two or three years a new prize has 
become the one that is most coveted. 
It goes to the newspaper that is ad- 
judged to have done the most for its 
community. The largest of the na- 
tional press associations, the National 
Editorial Association, for the last two 
years has awarded a prize to the news- 
paper, which among all the papers in 
the United States has performed the 
most outstanding service for its com- 
munity. Last year the first prize was 
awarded to the Quakertown (Pa.) 
Free Press. For three years, Charles 
M. Meredith, editor and owner of the 
Free Press, by the use of clever adap- 
tations of Aesop’s Fables, carried on a 


ly 


campaign for sewers. At last the 
project carried when a bond issue of 
$350,000 was voted. 

California can boast of one notable 
example of newspaper service to agri- 
culture. 

In the early 80’s the San Francisco 
Chronicle was engaged in the work of 
stimulating the orchard and vineyard 
industries of California. In this con- 
nection the paper had made a study of 
the difficulties that confronted the 
man who attempted to engage in the 
culture of citrus fruits and grapes. 
In-common with everyone who gave 
the matter any attention, it recognized 
that if the science of meteorology 
could be developed to the stage that 
would permit forecasts to be made a 
sufficient time in advance to allow 
warnings to be sent to producers, 
much might be done to minimize the 
hazards of the horticultural industries. 

In 1887 what is now known as the 
Weather Bureau was a corps of the 
United States Army, called the Signal 
Service. Its chief function at that 
time consisted of warning the mariner 
of approaching storms. Colonel, then 
Lieutenant, W. A. Glasford, was in 
charge of the Signal Service in San 
Francisco. He was enthusiastically in 
favor of expanding his work to _ in- 
clude weather report for the farmer. 
The appropriations for the Signal 
Service, however, were so small that 
it was impossible for him to do this. 
The Chronicle stepped in and at its 
own cost erected more than one hun- 
dred bulletin boards in various sgec- 
tions of the fruit-growing region and 
arranged for daily displays on these 
bulletin boards of the predictions of 
the chief signal officer in San Fran- 
cisco. Local interest in the dissemina- 
tion of these weather reports was so 
great that steps were taken promptly 
to utilize the information. By various 
devices such as the raising of flags, 
blowing of whistles, etc., the country- 
side was quickly acquainted with im- 
pending changes. The demonstration 
was a thorough success. It was con- 
tinued three months at considerable 
cost to Mr. de Young. Soon Congress 
was being bombarded by the _horti- 
cultural interests of California to 
maintain the service permanently, 
which was finally done and today 
some two hundred observing stations 
send telegraphic reports to the central 
office of the Weather Bureau of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture and this Bureau in turn flashes 
its forecasts to all parts of the coun- 
Unye 

The cotton production in Dougherty 
County, Georgia, fell from a normal 
crop of 20,000 bales to 5,000 bales in 
1923 because of the ravages of the boll 
weevil. Farmers were in hard straits 
and thoroughly disheartened, John A. 
Davis, editor of the Albany Herald, 
when informed by agricultural experts 
that dusting with calcium arsenate 
would have saved the 1923 crop, deter- 
mined that the effort should be made 
in 1924. The farmers were skeptical 
as to the value of any remedy against 
the dreaded pest and inclined to let 
nature take its course. Three prob- 
lems therefore presented themselves 
to Mr. Davis: 

1. The proper method of controlling 
the boll weevil. 


2. Informing the farmers 
method. 


3. Restoring the farmers’ confidence, 


of this 
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A meeting was called of country 
agricultural experts and others pro- 
ficient in Southern farm problems and 
a circular was sent out signed by these 
men telling the farmer what to do and 
how to do it. 

This was followed by an aggressive 


campaign in the Herald. A screamer 


in red, “Southwest Georgia Must Lick 
the Boll Weevil,” was run across the 
first page. In the same paper was a 
strong editorial calling upon the farm- 
ers to poison and to poison in the right 
way. The paper also carried a two- 
colored advertisement, half-page size, 
of the Albany Chamber of Commerce 
giving the simple method which any 
farmer could understand and easily 
use. For several days a red banner 
was carried on the front page and 
editorials urged upon the farmer the 
importance of winning the fight. 

In a few days, the Herald aug- 
mented the appeal it was making to 
the farmers by publishing a series of 
half-page two-color advertisements 
from the leading business enterprises 
in the community, throwing behind the 
Herald’s campaign the weight of en- 
dorsements from conspicuously suc- 
cessful enterprises in many lines of 
business—banks, wholesale houses, 
railroads, manufacturers, etc. 

The effect of this campaign was al- 
most immediately felt. Soon everyone 
in southwest Georgia was talking 
about the boll weevil fight. The mer- 
chants and supply people were quickly 
sold on the idea and every time the 
farmer came in contact with these 
merchants he was urged to enlist in 
the fight by the method which the 
Herald was advocating. Other papers 
in the territory took up the campaign 
and it became the all-absorbing topic 
of interest during the month of May 
when it was so important for the 
poison campaign to begin. About 87 
per cent of the farmers applied poison 
that year by the approved method. 
There were fewer boll weevils in the 
territory than there had been in a num- 
ber of years. ‘‘The Herald has never 
done anything which strengthened so 
much the good will it enjoys as the 
boll weevil campaign,” ‘said Mr. Davis. 

On December 23, 1924, the Dallas 
Morning News awarded a prize of 
$1,000 to John W. McFarlane, an An- 
derson County farmer, for winning the 
newspaper’s “More Cotton on Fewer 
Acres” contest. While the average 
production of lint cotton in Texas in 
1924 was slightly more than one-fourth 
of a bale per acre, Mr. McFarlane, in 
the face of one of the severest drouths 
in the history of the southwest, pro- 
duced more than two bales per acre. 
The fact that the prize went to a 
farmer in Anderson County, a county 
in the oldest part of the state where 
the average farmer might consider the 
soil worked out, increased the value 
of this demonstration as an object les- 
son in good farming methods. 


For several years Geo. P. Collins, 
publisher of the Foster County Inde- 
pendent, Carrington, N. D., has given 
a prize of $100 cash each fall for the 
best exhibits of a yellow dent corn 
grown by school boys and girls. The 
contest each year created much inter- 
est and resulted in farmers switching 
over from an inferior corn to the dent 
variety. 


The Sioux City Tribune one year 
awarded prizes totalling $5,000 at its 
corn show in the Sioux City auditor- 


ium. Hundreds of farmers in Iowa, 
Nebraska, South Dakota, and southern 
Minnesota entered the contest. 

The late Colonel William Rockhill 
Nelson, founder of the Kansas City 
Star, was convinced, as early as 1890, 
that the best plan for a permanent 
prosperity of the middle west and the 
southwest lay in live stock on all 
farms. His study of livestock condi- 
tions also convinced him that only 
the best livestock was profitable. He 
bought an 1,800-acre tract of land 30 
miles east of Kansas City and named 
it Sni-a-Bar Farms. Four hundred com- 
mon red cows were bought on the 
Kansas City market—cows that had 
been sold by the farmers of Missouri, 
Kansas, Iowa, Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
Nebraska, and Colorado. These cows 
were taken to the farm. There they 
were mated with good, pure-bred sires. 
When calves came the females were 
kept, mated with other good, pure- 
bred sires and the process repeated 
over and over. 

The results of the first cross of pure 
blood with the common red cows were 
startling in the improvement shown 
over the mothers. The second and 
later crosses were accompanied by 
certain refinements, more outstanding 
quality, and resulted in the production 
of animals that brought higher bids. 

The common-sense method of pro- 
ducing better live stock on the farm 
has been taken up by other Kansas 
City business men. Through the 
chamber of commerce co-operating 
with the active county agricultural or- 
ganization, 2,500 scrubs have been re- 
placed by pure-breds. 

Once each year all persons inter- 
ested are invited to be guests of Sni-a- 
Bar Farms. The cattle showing the 
various stages of development are 
placed in pens built for that purpose. 
They range from original red cows to 
choicest fat steers, some of which 
have won championships at the big 
western fairs, waddling under their 
load of choice cuts of meat. 

Men from agricultural colleges, cat- 
tle feeders, and sometimes representa- 
tives of the packers, point out the va- 
rious changes made, show where the 
good cuts of meat come from, their 
increased quality as the quality of the 
animal is raised, and why prices are 
better for the good animal than for the 
scrub. Widely known speakers, led 
by the Secretary of Agriculture, point 
out how the lessons taught may be ap- 
plied on farms. A Kansas City caterer 
serves truck loads of lunch at the ex- 
pense of the farms. Farmers drive to 
the meeting from five states. And 
each year brings an increasing num- 
ber who are grading up their herds 
the Sni-a-Bar way. 


The Nelson demonstration has 
sought to impress on the farmer that 
he, the farmer, might profit by prac- 
ticing business methods on the farm 
—by producing a higher quality, better 
selling, more valuable article at the 
same expense used to produce an in- 
ferior one which would command, by 
its inferiority, a minimum price. 


These farms and their equipment 
Mr. Nelson gave to the people to be 
used for their benefit after his death. 

What Colonel Nelson did on a large 
scale at his Sni-a-Bar farm, J. D. 
Bacon, owner of the Grand Forks 
Herald, Grand Forks, N. D., is doing 
on a smaller scale, but with equally 
effective results for his community. 
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Mr. Bacon has established a model 
farm for the purpose of demonstrating 
the practicability of diversified agri- 
culture and the value of using pure- 
bred livestock. A. E. Gonzales, pub- 
lisher of the Columbia, S. C., State, 
has an experimental fruit and vege- 
table farm. Fred Heiskell, editor of 
the Arkansas Gazette, has a farm 20 
miles from Little Rock which he is 
using in co-operation with agricultural 
experts to show terracing methods 
and grape culture. 

The problems associated with the 
marketing of agricultural products are 
as important today as those associated 
with production. Five years ago the 
Manchester (N. H.) Union and Leader 
embarked on a campaign to promote 
co-operative marketing for the farmers 
of the state. Under the editorial lead- 
ership of the Union, a popular interest 
in waning agriculture was aroused 
long before this matter became one for 
agitation in Congress. 


Frank Knox, president and editor of 
the Union, made a special trip to Den- 
mark and wrote a series of articles de- 
seribing the co-operative methods in 
vogue in that country. Later, in the 
office of the Union and Leader, a 
group of men were assembled which 
undertook the organization of the New 
Hampshire Cooperative Marketing As- 
sociation. Later, this action was con- 
firmed at a large dinner at one of the 
local clubs here, given by the Union 
and Leader, at which the governor, the 
commisisoner of agriculture, members 
of the faculty of the state university, 
State Bankers’ Association, State 
Manufacturers’ Association, the farm 
bureaus, and the State Grange all par- 
ticipated. Out of this larger meeting 
grew the association which is now 
functioning successfully, doing a busi- 
ness of nearly a million dollars a year. 
Thus a newspaper provided the first 
successful answer to the acutely vital 
problem of “What shall we do with 
our farms?” 


While it was generally customary a 
few years ago to run farm. news in 
a special section or on a page by it- 
sclf, it is now regarded as better to 
avoid departmentalizing this class of 
material. The farmer is likely to re- 
sent the implication that he is differ- 
ent from anyone else in the commun- 
ity; that his news requires special 
treament. Furthermore, a distinction 
between city and country news only 
serves to accentuate the friction that 
often exists between farmers and city 
people. Scattering farm news through- 
out the paper has the additional advan- 
tage that it brings farm problems to 
the attention of town people, who, 
whether they realize it or not, are, in 
the typical county seat town, quite 
directly dependent on the prosperity 
of the farmer. “One of the greatest 
needs of American society today is 
that city dwellers be accurately in- 
formed concerning the facts of agricul- 
ture. and = rural  Witet says Dr, 
W. M. Jardine, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. “This need is almost as great as 
that of aiding in the dissemination of 
information for the purpose of helping 
rural dwellers solve their problems.” 


Rather than emphasize the -differ- 
ences between farmers and city peo- 
ple, a newspaper should strive by 
every means possible to merge and 
identify their interests. Instead of 
writing “Farmers and business men,” 
every editor would do well to follow 
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the style of Don C. Wright, editor of 
the Crane (Mo.) Chronicle, who puts 
it “farmers and other business men.” 
Mr. Wright has been instrumental in 
re-organizing several of the typical 
small-town commercial clubs’ into 
community clubs in which farmers are 
taking an active interest. 

D. D. Bruner, editor of the Industry 
(Ill.) Press, has brought his com- 
munity to the point where farmers are 
invariably included in community en- 
terprises. Four of the township high- 
school directors are farmers. The 
annual horse show is managed by 
farmers and their wives. Half of the 
members of the band are country peo- 
ple. Farmers are elected to lodge 
offices and church trusteeship. The 
“feeling” which formerly existed has 
been almost entirely eliminated. 

*Reprinted by special permission, 
from the Rotarian. 


Wants $100,000 Publicity Fund 

Tennessee is planning a state pub- 
licity campaign, and the present ses- 
sion of the legislature has under con- 
sideration a proposal to establish a 
state department of publicity with an 
appropriation of $100,000 a year on 
which to operate. 


A committee, including Col. Luke 
Lea, publisher of the Nashville Ten- 
nessean, and Lovick P. Miles, manag- 
ing editor of the Memphis Commercial 
Appeal, has been appointed by Gover- 
nor Austin Peay to prepare a plan 
for distributing the funds, and will 
have their report ready during the 
incoming session of the legislature. 


Questionnaires have been sent out 
to all the newspapers and civic clubs 
of the staté, requesting their opinions 
of the most effective methods of pub- 
licity. 

The 1925 legislature considered a 
publicity bill sponsored by a number 
of the commercial clubs of the state, 
but it was defeated. The Memphis 
Chamber of Commerce continued the 
fight last year, and has the support 
of a number of other organizations, 
including chambers of commerce and 
civic clubs. 


The state department of agriculture 
has recently issued a handsomely il- 
lustrated book of 80 pages, to describe 
the resources of the state. 


S. W. KESSINGER 
Montgomery County, IIl., Judge 


KESSINGER, JUDGE; 
MEAD SUCCEEDS HIM 
IN AUDITOR’S OFFICE 


The election of S. W. Kessinger to 
the standing of judge in Montgomery 


County, Ill., with court at Hillsboro, 
affected several Illinois newspaper- 
men, 


Judge Kessinger, himself a former 
editor, resigned his position with the 
state government, where he had been 
in charge of the supply department 
and printing for the state auditor’s 
office, in view of his new duties. His 
place in the state capital was filled 
by Charles B. Mead who was _ ap- 
pointed to the position by Oscar Nel- 
son, state auditor. Mr. Mead, pub- 
lisher and editor of the Geneva Re- 
publican, who, with Mrs. Mead, has 
moved to Springfield, had been con- 
nected with that paper 35 years. Dur- 
ing recent years, he had had great 
help from his son, Cadwell P. Mead, 
who acted as manager. The son is 


> 


CHAS. B. MEAD 
Editor Republican, Geneva, III. 


now in complete charge of 
the paper. The Republi- 
can was moved into a new 
home two years ago. 

Mr. Kessinger, the new- 
ly elected judge of Mont- 
gomery County, is a for- 
mer Litchfield publisher. 
In 1887, he and W. J. War- 
den, more recently of Los 
Angeles, took over the 
Litchfield Monitor, under 
the firm name of Kessin- 
ger & Warden. Mr. Kes- 
singer reminiscently  re- 
calls that at the time he 
and Warden took the pa- 
per over, it had but about 
30 subscribers in Hills- 
boro. 

Mr. Kessinger’s son, 
Harold, is also a journal- 
ist, being editor of Kes- 
singer’s Midwest Review 
which is published at Au- 
rora, Ill., and is a mem- 
ber of the Illinois State 
Senate. 


Do you ever take the 
time to explain to your 
customers just why news- 
paper advertising is better 
than posters? There are 
plenty of reasons, and 
your friends deserve to 
know them.—Cornell Serv- 
ice Sheet. 


OSCAR NELSON 
State Auditor of Illinois 


Lorenz Is Freed 


Arthur Lorenz, formerly the editor 
of the Illinois Staats-Zeitung, a Chi- 
cago German language newspaper, was 
freed recently of serving a six months 
prison sentence for libelling the Amer- 
ican Legion when the State Supreme 
Court upheld a ruling of Judge Eller, 
of Chicago. 

The lower court held that the stat- 
ute provided either fine or imprison- 
ment but not both. Lorenz paid a fine 
of $1 and costs and was freed. 

Lorenz in an editorial had referred 
to Legionnaires as tramps and vaga- 
bonds. 


Advertising to your business is as 
valuable as steam is to the locomo- 
tive, as the motor is to the automo- 
bile and, it might be added, as valu- 
able as the sun is to vegetation. No 
business ‘goes or grows without it. 


CADWELL P. MEAD 
Manager Republican, Geneva, Ill. 
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KNOWLEDGE OF LAW IS 
NECESSARY TO GENERAL 
REPORTER SAYS CENTER 


(Paper on “What Law Should the 
Reporter Know?” read at the conven- 
tion of the American Association of 
Teachers of Journalism, Columbus, 
Ohio, December 30, by Harry B. Cen- 
ter, head of the Department of Jour- 
nalism at Boston University, Boston, 
Mass. ) 

If the word “Law” were omitted 
from my topic, and the question were 
asked, “What Should the Reporter 
Know?” it would be the very question 
that all we teachers of journalism are 
trying with might and main to an- 
swer. The ultimate answer, of course, 
is that a reporter should know every- 
thing—a manifest impossibility. And 
yet .the more we study the current 
newspaper the more definitely we are 
driven to the conclusion that some- 
where in a newspaper office there must 
be found a specific answer to every 
intelligent question that man can ask. 
And above all newspaper workers the 
reporter, who is the one who comes 
into first-hand contact with the news, 
is the one whose knowledge ought to 
be encyclopediac. 

But however well-meant our efforts, 
we cannot hope, in the four years in 
which we try to mould the minds of 
the young men who are to be the re- 
porters and editors of tomorrow, to 
do more than to let a little glimmer 
of light into a few of the million dark 
corners, and pray that the student may 
see for himself the necessity of getting 
light for himself with which to illu- 
minate the rest. We are all pretty 
well agreed that the journalism stu- 
dent should be as broadly grounded 
as possible in the fields of history, 
economics and sociology. But grant- 
ing the great value of these studies as 
background, how often will the re- 
porter be called upon to make direct 
and practical use of their® principles? 
How often, for instance, in compari- 
son with the use he would have for a 
definite knowledge of the fundamental 
principles of law? 

Newspapers are pretty much under 
fire these days—under fire not only 
because of their selection of news, but 
also because of their manner of hand- 
ling the news they do select. And I 
presume I am not alone in my convic- 
tion that much of the blame for the 
admitted shortcomings of our news- 
papers is to be laid squarely at the 
doors of the reporters, and that report- 
ers fail at least as much because of 
lack of knowledge as they do from 
laziness or indifference. 

Now the reporting of court news is 
especially criticised. The criticisms 
do not come from lawyers alone; if 
they did we might with some warrant 
ignore them. But they come still more 
from laymen. It is pointed out, and 
frequently with justice, that the news- 
papers report only those cases which 
have a. sex interest—divorce, aliena- 
tion and breach of promise suits—or 
trials that involve bobbed-hair bandits 
or “super-criminals;” that reports of 
trials give columns to personalities 
against inches to the legal issues, and 
that many of the most important 
cases, those which involve to a high 
degree the public welfare, are either 
not reported at all or are let down 


with two stickfuls under a machine 
head on page 27, bottom of column. 
To which indictment the news editor 
replies that the public is much inter- 
ested in personalities and very little 
in legal issues; that readers demand 
romance and human interest, even if 
it is the romance of the underworld; 
that it’s no use printing news, no 
matter how important it may be, un- 
less it is also interesting news, the 
kind of news that people like to read. 


SF 
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HARRY B. CENTER 
Head of Dept. of Journalism 
Boston University 


I have been rather curious to know 
how much truth there is in this stock 
reply of the news editor, and during 
the last seven or eight- months I have 
had a chance to try it out in a rather 
direct way. There have been two mur- 
der cases tried in Boston within the 
last year which gave an opportunity to 
test the direction of public interest, 
whether in the personalities or in the 
case itself. Both these trials involved 
important points of criminal law. Both 
were much discussed, and I made a 
point of listening in on conversations, 
and of getting into conversations with 
strangers about these cases. I talked 
about them with people of all degrees 
of intelligence and in many walks of 
life. Invariably, I found a tremendous 
interest in the law of the cases, and 
almost none in the personalities. 

Now both these cases were on the 
whole poorly reported in the news- 
papers—poorly reported, that is, as 
to points of law involved. 

One case was that of three young 
boys charged with the killing of a 
policeman. They had broken into a 
dwelling house and stolen some radio 
batteries, and were getting away in a 
stolen automobile. A policeman, who 
was not on actual duty at the time 
and was ununiformed except for his 
cap, stopped them, apparently because 
he suspected they did not know how 
to operate the car. One of the boys 
drew a revolver and, either intention- 
ally or accidentally in a scuffle, shot 
and killed the policeman. 

Now the trial of this case involved 
an important point in the statute law 
of Massachusetts in regard to murder. 
The prosecution started to introduce 
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evidence as to the breaking into a 
dwelling house and theft therefrom 
which preceded the shooting. The de- 
fense objected to the introduction of 
this evidence. In reporting the trial 
every paper mentioned the struggle be- 
tween the prosecutor and the counsel 
for the defense, but so far as I saw 
them, not one explained the point of 
law involved in the objections of the 
defense. So far as the newspaper 
reader could judge by the accounts, 
there seemed to be no point to the ar- 
gument, except that counsel for the 
defense is expected to object to every- 
thing on general principles. And yet 
upon the outcome of that struggle de- 
pended the fate of those boys. It was 
the “nub” of the entire case, for if 
the prosecution was permitted to es- 
tablish the fact that the commission 
of a felony had preceded the killing, 
not only the boy who actually did the 
shooting, but the other two as well, 
might be convicted of first degree mur- 
der, with consequent death penalty. 
The struggle was therefore highly dra- 
matic because of the issue involved; 
yet, so far as I observed, no reporter 
covering that trial recognized the es- 
sential drama of the situation. 

Have you not noticed that omission 
frequently in court reporting? ‘“Coun- 
sel Smith vigorously objected to the 
introduction of this testimony, but was 
over-ruled by the court,” says the re- 
porter. But why did Counsel Smith 
object? In what way will his being 
over-ruled affect his client’s case? 

The other case has aroused more 
interest in Massachusetts than any 
other murder case in years. Three 
men had been engaged in a robbery. 
Two had gotten clear with the spoils, 
and were seated in an automobile 
awaiting the third. But he ran into a 
watchman, who, it is supposed, recog- 
nized him, and the escaping robber 
shot him dead. Now the public was 
tremendously interested in one prin- 
cipal point in the case, which was, as 
I heard it put a hundred times, “How 
can they send two men to the electric 
chair for killing a man upon whom 
they never laid an eye?” Those three 
men were convicted of first degree 
murder and will go to their deaths 
next week. And yet the reporter for 
one Boston paper failed to turn in the 
charge of the court as a part of his 
story, considering it to be of little 
importance in comparison with the ar- 
guments of counsel, to him far more 
dramatic. But in that trial the judge’s 
charge was the turning point of the 
entire case, since there was no dispute 
as to the facts offered in evidence. 


Now the reporting of these two cases 
was typical, not especially of Boston, 
but of cities all over the country, so 
far as my newspaper reading permits 
me to judge. It is seldom that I read 
an account of a trial which does not 
leave 40 unanswered questions in my 
mind. “I wonder why that evidence 
is introduced.” “I wonder why that 
bit of testimony is objected to.” “I 
wonder what that line of questioning 
is leading up to.” Take the reports 
of the Hall-Mills murder trial as an 
example. Doubtless there was tremen- 
dous interest in the purely human and 
personal side of that legal battle. But 
in how many reports could the reader 
find more than a hit-or-miss jumble 
of questions and answers that seemed 
to start nowhere and to end in the 
same general neighborhood. 


SE 
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Not that I would make it appear 
that there are no reporters anywhere 
in the country who can report a trial 
in such a way as to be intelligible as 
well as interesting. Some time ago 
there was tried in a Massachusetts 
court the suit of a business man 
against certain bankers for conspiracy 
to deprive him of his property. The 
recovery asked for was $15,000,000, 
and the jury awarded him $10,000,000. 
The case fairly bristled with legal and 
financial technicalities. The trial 
lasted, if I remember correctly, more 
than 160 court days. To most of the 
papers it was an impossible case to 
report, and dull into the bargain. But 
Frank Sibley of the Boston Globe 
never once lost the thread of interest 
which bound its myriad diverse parts, 
and reported the entire case so that 
it was both intelligible and fascinating 
in its interest. But Frank is an old- 
timer, schooled in the days when a 
reporter considered it his business to 
understand the matter he was report- 
ing as well or even better than did 
those actually engaged in it. 

I do not mean that trials should 
be reported primarily for lawyers, or 
that newspaper reports of legal mat- 
ters should take on the style of those 
ponderous calf-bound tomes of legal 
verbiage which formidably fill the 
shelves of a law library. But it is, 
I believe, a mistake to assume that 
the public is not interested in the 
purely legal side of a court battle. 
Quite the contrary, as newspapers 
would readily find out if reporters had 
the knowledge, or, having the knowl- 
edge, would take the pains to tell the 
legal story as interestingly as they tell 
the human story. Indeed it is not 
only in court reporting, but in hun- 
dreds of other human activities, that 
the oft-drawn distinction between the 
important and the interesting utterly 
breaks down when the important is 
told interestingly. 

It has been a pet notion of mine 
for a long time that reporters ought 
to know quite a bit about law. I do 
not mean that a lawyer is necessarily 
a good reporter; quite the contrary. 
Neither do I mean that a _ reporter 
would be benefitted by taking a de- 
gree in law. But inasmuch as a re- 
porter, not only. when he is covering 
the courts, but constantly throughout 
his general rounds, constantly comes 
into touch with matters in which legal 
principles are involved, he ought to 
know at least certain basic principles. 

I have long wanted to do something 
about it with the students in jour- 
. nalism who: come under my direction, 
but until this year have not seen just 
how it could best be accomplished. 
I looked: through the catalogues of 
most of our schools and departments 
of journalism and could not see that 
any of us’ were doing anything about 
it. “Law of the Press,’ yes—plenty 
of it, but of law in general, not a 
course anywhere of the type it seemed 
to me was needed. : 

After some search I found a lawyer 
who had had a rather extended crim- 
inal’ as well as a civil practice, one 
who'was well-grounded in legal funda- 
mentals, and, above all, one who could 
see over his calf-bound library into 
the problem of the newspaper in re- 
porting law for the layman. Together 
we went over the ground, to find what 
was needed and what could be pro- 
vided within the confines of a short 
course, and he agreed to prepare it. 


This course is now being presented 
at Boston. It is proving so successful, 
it is interesting the students to such 
a degree, it so definitely promises to 
achieve the results at which we are 
aiming, that I told Professor Osborne 
that. I thought it might be worth a 
few minutes discussion at this conven- 
tion. Much to my surprise, he jumped 
it into a place in this program. 

I often think the best possible way 
of estimating how well a course is 
“getting over’ is by making note of 
the number of questions asked during 
lectures, of the discussions that arise 
spontaneously, and especially of the 
number of students who hang over 
an instructor’s desk after class to ar- 
gue it out. If those are good tests, 
this course is a success. Of course 
the real test cannot come until these 
students are out in newspaper work, 
and on the court run by preference. 
But it is at least a promising sign 
that they bring to class current news- 
paper reports of trials, and make in- 
telligent comment and offer construc- 
tive criticism of the reporting. 


The course is so new that its sylla- 
bus is in the making as it proceeds. 
I do not want to take the time to try 
to outline what it covers, except in 
the most general way. I have, how- 
ever, a copy of the syllabus here, and 
shall be very glad to let any of you 
examine it. 


The course begins with definitions 
of such terms as common law, civil 
law, equity, constitutional and statute 
law; explains their origins and some- 
thing of their history; describes the 
different courts, English, United 
States, Massachusetts, and _ defines 
their jurisdictions; considers the fund- 
amentals of criminal law, both com- 
mon law fundamentals and statutory 
modifications; classifies and defines 
the. various kinds of crime; makes a 
considerable study of the law of evi- 
dence; explains common legal pro- 
cesses and the machinery of the law 
and the functions and duties of its 
administrators. 


The purpose of the course, naturally 
enough, is not to teach law as a lawyer 
needs to know it, but rather to give 
to young men who are to enter news- 
paper work such basic information in 
regard to legal procedure that they 
will be able to report with clarity, 
intelligence and also with interest, 
such actions at law as are not only 
of interest but also of real importance 
to the public. If it also leads them 
into the way of unearthing, in their 
covering of the court-house run, trials 
of engrossing interest that ordinarily 
do not find their way into print, if it 
leads them to see that there is inter- 
esting court news other than that of 
divorce and alienation suits and sex 
crimes, that, too, will be something 
gained. 

What law, then, should the reporter 
know? The answer is: As much as 
he possibly can and a good deal more 
than he does. Let me urge again that 
in the face of so much criticism of 
the newspapers for the printing of 
interesting rather than. important 
news, our teaching of journalism 
should be largely a teaching of how 
to make the important also interest- 
ing. And that can be accomplished 
only by providing, not only in law, 
but in everything else, so far as time 
and facilities allow, a background of 
specific, accurate information. 
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—Courtesy, Chicago’ Daily News 


Harvard’s Rough Spot 

(By Gene Morgan, in the Chicago 
Daily News.) 

Out west, which in Harvard geog- 
raphies is anything this side of Buffalo, 
N. Y., there is a conception of that 
stately seat of learning as the last 
word in refinement, with a code of 
etiquette which is the impeccable mir- 
ror of polished, urbane complaisance. 

Even in football Harvard has man- 
aged to maintain this reputation when 
it hasn’t been able to maintain much 
of anything else. 

It would seem, however, that Har- 
vard has its rough spots, and the 
chief local hangout for guys with 
sandpaper necks seem to be the edito- 
rial office of a college weekly called 
the Harvard Lampoon. When Har- 
vard played Princeton the other day 
the Lampoon is understood to have 
come out with a blackjack editorial 
and a couple of brass-knuckle cartoons 
which injured the feelings of the 
Princetonians severely. 

It is true that. Princeton sort of 
won the game, after a fashion, by a 
score of 12 to 0. But this dubious 
victory—dubious in the sense that 
Princeton is only a visiting fireman 
in the social relations of the Big 
Three—was insufficient to salve the 
finer sensibilities of the Tigers, granted 
that a Princeton man may be said to 
possess any of same. 

A copy of the Harvard Lampoon 
has not yet been called to our atten- 
tion. But, judging by the furor it has 
been able to lash on the football 
backwaters of the Big Three, the 
Lampoon is edited by he-men with 
revolvers stuck in their boots, who 
count that day lost that an editorial 
or “lost cur” advertisement doesn’t 
inveigle some loathsome contemporary 
to court certain doom by shooting it 
out on the courthouse square in- front 
of the Buckhorn saloon. 

If some one breaks the news to-us 
that “Lampy” is manned by nice boys 
with bland, bicyele-tire spectacles who 
take out their pugnacious zest in a 
peppy set of tennis, we are going to 
be disillusioned as we have never been 
since the first sergeant. whistled “fall 
in for drill’ the very. morning after 
the armistice. 


Consolidation in Brooklyn 

The Brooklyn Weekly News, pub- 
lished for many years at 4708 Third 
Ave., Brooklyn, has been purchased by 
the Home Talk Publishing Company, 
4808 Fourth Ave., Brooklyn N. Y., pub- 
lishers of the Home Talk, the Item 
and the Brooklyn Sunday Star. The 
merger brings together two of the 
oldest weekly newspapers in the 
city. The Brooklyn Weekly News 
is several years the senior of Home 
Talk, having been the outgrowth 
of the merger of two newspa- 
pers, one conducted by Morris Seel- 
man and the other by Edward Ed- 
wards, about 30 years ago. 
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MRS. ROUNTREE MAKES 
SUCCESS OF PAPER; 
HOLDS PUBLIC OFFICE 


Overshadowed by the life and works 
of her illustrous husband, the late Lee 
J. Rountree, Texas publisher, Mrs. 
Rountree did not spring into public 
light and prominence until after his 
death on the floor of the house of rep- 
resentatives in Austin, May 2, 1923, 
in giving an address on “Flowers for 
the Living.” After rising to a point of 
personal privilege Mr. Rountree told 
the house that the flowers upon his 
desk had been given to him by mem- 
bers of Hood’s Texas Brigade. 

Three days after her husband’s 
death, Mrs. Rountree took up the work 
laid down by him and_ that she 
“carried on” with the same vim and 
vigor is evidenced by the success that 
has come to her, not only locally but 
over the state, in all walks of life. She 
took up the arduous task of editing 
the Bryan Daily and Weekly Eagles, 
in the position of president of the 
Bagle Printing Company and manager 
and editor of the publications. 

Since taking over the managing and 
editing of the Bryan Daily Eagle Mrs. 
Rountree has been remarkably suc- 
cessful as attested by the increased 
circulation of the Daily Eagle and the 
character of paper she is publishing. 

With a force of personality and 
character that is seen in but few, Mrs. 
Rountree has delved into the problems 
that involve the small country town 
and its rural communities. With keen 
insight she has read the situation 
rightly and now to her has fallen the 
task of solving the problems she has 
located, in the position of president 
of the Bryan & Brazos County Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Mrs. Rountree is 
perhaps the first woman in the land to 
have been honored with the executive 
office of a commercial organization of 
this kind, but the office was given her 
in recognition of rare business ability 
and qualities of leadership. 

Mrs. Rountree is, in addition to all 
her other work, an active worker in 
the Methodist Church, a member of 
the Bryan Woman’s Club and chair- 
man of the Legislative Committee of 
the Fourth District, Texas Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. 

Not only is Mrs. Rountree known 
and appreciated in her home commun- 
ity, but her- acquaintance with the 
big men of Texas, politically and com- 
mercially, is much wider than that of 
the average man of affairs. Part of 
it was gained through association with 
her husband and the rest through her 
own activity since his death. 


Her training came as the helpmeet 
and partner of Mr. Rountree in his edi- 
torial work, her first experience being 
on the Georgetown Commercial of 
which paper he was editor at the time 
of their marriage. They later moved 
to Sulphur Springs and engaged in 
newspaper work, and in 1919 came to 
Bryan, Texas, and took over the Bryan 
Daily Eagle. 

Mrs. Rountree received a liberal ed- 
ucation through travel, visiting all sec- 
tions of the United States with Mr. 
Rountree and touring South America, 
Asia, Egypt and crossing Europe sey- 
eral times. Mr. Rountree was presi- 
dent of the National Editorial Associa- 
tion for.one term, and was orator and 


a prominent member of the Texas 
Press Association for a number of 
years. 


Mrs. Rountree was paid a signal 
honor a year ago when she was elec- 
ted president of the Texas Editorial 
Association, coming up from the posi- 
tion of vice president. This organ- 
ization is state-wide and composed of 
the oldest newspapermen in point of 
service and experience, the member- 
ship limitation being based on 25 
years in the profession. 


MRS. LEE J. ROUNTREE 
Editor, Daily Eagle, Bryan, Texas 


“While Bryan has done the unusual 
thing in electing a woman at the head 
of its business organization,’ says 
Mrs. Rountree, “I hope one will not 
feel that the organization is any the 
less business. I will concede that I 
am something of an antique in that 
I am fat, still have long hair, wear a 
petticoat, don’t smoke, drink or swear 
and carry a white ’kerchief.”’ 


More seriously and with reference 
to a woman’s sphere in the business 
world, Mrs. Rountree says: “I think 
that women can succeed equally as 
well as men and prove their ability 
to do so in the business world. Wom- 
an’s mission in business is to inject 
into it more of idealism than even 
business itself will admit or its en- 
emies will acknowledge. And there 
should be more of idealism in busi- 


ness. The world today is recognizing 
that fact.” 
Mrs. Rountree has had a unique 


manner of handling the men who are 
members of her organization and 
others with whom she must come into 
contact in a business way. By seek- 
ing their advice on momentous ques- 
tions, then following the lead of her 
own ideas, regardless of the advice, 
the men are prone to feel that their 
influence has helped to that decision. 
She has been able to secure the co- 
operation and service of men with 
whom all others have failed. She, 
being a woman and with a spirit of 
service as a motivating light, has been 
able to score the male members of 
her organization when they needed it, 
perhaps, as no man would ever at- 
tempt to do and much less succeed. 
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Finally, Mrs. Rountree gives the 
following formula for success in what 
she calls her Success Family: 

The Father is Work. The Mother 
is Ambition. The Oldest Boy is just 
Good Common Sense. Some of the 
Younger Brothers are: Honesty, 
Determination, Perseverance and 
Personality. The oldest daughter is 
Charity; some of the others being 
Care, Economy, Courtesy, Sympathy. 
Get well acquainted with the old 
man of the family, Work, and you'll 
have no trouble with the rest of 
them. 


Tale by an Old Fossil Printer 

(By C. 8. Rardin, editor, Charleston, 
Ill., News) 
“Don’t Read the Manuscript” 

“It was back in the early days of 
the Lerna Eagle under old man Steele 
that I was employed as a printer’s 
devil,’ says Ernest Freeman, now 
local assistant postmaster of Charles- 
ton, Ill. 

“It was customary for the yokels to 
drift into the printing office and read 
off the items over the compositor’s 
shoulder as they were being set up in 
type. After reading the tidings of 
Will Jones buying a new wagon, or 
Bill Jones visiting at Trilla, the yokels 
would go out on the highways and by- 
ways and peddle the news before it 
could be printed. 

“This aroused the ire of old man 
Steele, the editor, and he caused a 
sign to be printed and nailed on the 
wall, reading: ‘Please do not read 
the manuscript.’ 

“Well, in a day or so in came one 
of the worst offenders who took a 
strategic position behind my back and 
began reading off the ‘copy.’ 

“Old man Steele got him by the arm 
and leading him to the sign, said: 

“Took a-here, you blankety-blank 
son-of-a-sea-cook, read that sign and 
get out of here!’ 

“He got out.” 


Conversation Comes High 

Adolph §S. Ochs, publisher of the 
New York Times, talking with Geof- 
frey Dawson, editor of the London 
Times, carried on the first’ personal 
conversation put through after the of- 
ficial opening of the commercial radio 
telephone service, inaugurated between 
London and New York, January 7. 
This call was followed by one between 
Ralph Pulitzer, editor of the New York 
World, and Ralph D. Blumenfeld, edi- 
tor of the London Daily Express. The 


latter was one of the few conversations | 


that went through easily. 

A few minutes later John L. Balder- 
ston, head of the World’s London Bu- 
reau, spoke with Lindsay Denison, 
Evening World reporter. Other news- 
paper editors making use of the new 
service were Endicott C. Rich, city 
editor of the New York Herald T'rib- 
une, talking to Harold KE. Scarborough, 
London correspondent; Victor Watson, 
managing editor of the New York 
American, and H. H. Stansbury, head 
of the London office of Universal Serv- 
ice; Carl S. Brandebury, an editor in 
the New York office of the Associated 
Press, and Frank King and Charles 
Stephenson Smith of the London bu- 
reau; Herbert Bayard Swope, execu- 
tive editor of the World and the West- 
ern Mail of Cardiff, Wales. 

The conversations were carried on 
at a cost of $25 per minute. 
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ADEQUATE WAGE SCALE 
FOR ABLE JOURNALISTS 
ADVOCATED AT MEETING 


(By Edwin V. O’Neel, National Ex- 
ecutive Councilor, Sigma Delta Chi.) 

Several important steps looking 
toward the elevation of the standards 
of newspaper practices were the out- 
erowth of the twelfth annual conven- 
tion of Sigma Delta Chi, professional 
journalistic fraternity, late in Novem- 
ber at the University of Wisconsin. 

Nearly 100 persons, including pub- 
lishers, editors, journalism instructors, 
magazine writers, undergraduates and 
active newspapermen, attended the 
session. Colleges and universities in 
all parts of the United States were 
represented. 

The fraternity endorsed the stand 
of the American Society of Newspaper 
Kditors in regard to schools of jour- 
nalism and adopted the “canons of 
journalism” of the society in the acts 
of the organization. 

The plan outlined by Dr. William 
G. Bleyer, chairman of Wisconsin 
Course in Journalism, for improving 
the newspaper profession was en- 
dorsed in resolutions. 

Bleyer’s suggestions: 

I. Organizing the rank and file of 
newspaper writers and editors into 
local, state and national professional 
associations. A 

2. Devising a method of testing qual- 
ifications of young men and women 
desiring to enter journalism. 

3. Setting up machinery for main- 
taining professional ethical standards. 

4. Maintenance of a wage scale ade- 
quate to retain in journalism those 
showing marked ability, instead of per- 
mitting them to be lured into allied 
fields—publicity and advertising—by 
higher salaries. 


Belief that Sigma Delta Chi mem- 
bers will be the moving force in bring- 
ing about the realization of the needs 
was expressed by Dr. Bleyer. 


Dr. Bleyer said he believed in the 
near future persons desiring to enter 
the field would be required to pass cer- 
tain standards of admission. He 
stated every newspaper worker should 
have a background in liberal educa- 
tion. 


One of the greatest needs is ade- 
quate financial remuneration, to offset 
the tendency of newspaper workers to 
leave the field after several years to 
accept publicity and advertising posi- 
tions that pay more, Bleyer said. 


’“T hope that every member of Sigma 
Delta Chi who has the opportunity 
will impress on the minds of editors 
that workers who have ability should 
not be allowed to leave the field be- 
cause of dissatisfaction with salaries 
they are receiving,’ said Dr. Bleyer. 


Professional groups with ethical 
standards and means of maintaining 
them, and professional schools com- 
parable with those of law and medi- 
cine, for training journalists were the 
two means of progress visioned by 
Prof. Lawrence W. Murphy of the 
University of Illinois. 


“The press is only as strong as its 
weakest link—beginners—and it will 
always be a profession of beginners 
unless those who have ability make 
it their chief interest and concern,” 
said Prof. Murphy. 


“From the standpoint of improve- 
ment of journalism success demands 
that the competent graduate hold fast 
o the profession,” he said. 

Murphy’s proposal that a period of 
“interneship” on regular publications 
be required in connection with work 
for a degree in journalism was favored 
by the fraternity. 

Kent Cooper, general’ manager of 
the Associated Press, who was made 
honorary president, said trend in mod- 
ern journalism is “to round out the 
picture of life.” 

“Let the reporter go into the by- 
ways of life and there hear what the 
common people are saying, for that is 
what the government will be thinking 
tomorrow,” Cooper declared. 


Cooper declared the reporter who 
started in a small town acquired a 
good background for newspaper work. 


Journalists who attack the field 
through the editorial column will 
climb higher than those engaged in 
other writing activity, in the opinion 
of Clifford DePuy, Des Moines pub- 
lisher. 


“Knowledge of the subject and an 
enthusiasm for the chosen field are 
the most potent prerogatives to the 


- Success of an individual in any field,” 


he said. 


Henry Watterson Press Club of the 
University of Kentucky was granted 
a charter, making the thirty-ninth 
chapter of the fraternity since its 
encah at DePauw University in 
909. 
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University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
Kan., will entertain the 1927 conven- 
tion. Willis J. Abbott, editor of Chris- 
tian Science Monitor and champion of 
conservative and idealistic journalism, 
was made national honorary member. 
Each year one person is selected from 
the active field. 

Roy L. French, retiring secretary, 
journalism head at the University of 
North Dakota, was elected president. 


Dale Is Elected Treasurer 

Chas. W. Dale, publisher and editor 
of the Dale publications, consisting of 
the St. Joseph Record, Ogden Courier 
and Fithian Herald, all of Illinois, 
was elected treasurer of Champaign 
County at the fall election and has 
taken charge of his new office. 

In the spring primaries Mr. Dale 
was nominated republican candidate 
without opposition. This was the first 
time in the history of the county that 
any one ever received this nomina- 
tion without an opponent. Every 
newspaper editor in the county en- 
dorsed his candidacy and at a meeting 
of the Champaign County Editorial 
Association a resolution was drafted 
and unanimously passed by the asso- 
ciation asking the voters of the county 
to support Mr. Dale. 

Mr. Dale’s majority at the election 
lacked just one vote of being 6000. 

He will still continue to publish his 
newspapers, but has placed his son, 
Ralph E. Dale, in charge to look after 
the business while he is in the treas- 
urer’s office in Urbana, Illinois. 


Hotel Abraham Lincoln 


Springfield, 


e- Illinois 


300 comfortable, outside rooms, circulating ice water, shower 
and tub baths. Dining Room and Cafeteria service at mod- 


erate prices. 


FINEST HOTEL IN THE MIDDLE WEST 
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MANUFACTURER INSISTS 
NEWSPAPER IS BEST AD 
MEDIUM; NEEDS SUPPORT 


By Howard F. Kingsley 
President Kingsley-Miller Company 
Manufacturer of Automotive Products 
That newspaper advertising for the 

car dealer or accessory dealer is the 
most effective form of advertising 
seems so self-evident as to need no 
proof. The same also applies to the 
manufacturer—if certain modifying 
factors are first accepted. 

These facts are brought out rather 
s'rikingly as the result of a ques- 
tionnaire our advertising department 
recently sent out to some thirty-one 
thousand dealers. No matter what the 
advertising problem is, it usually re- 
solves itself into ‘““where shall we place 
our advertising.” To answer this best 
one must realize that primarily and 
first of all each and every one of us 
is most interested in those mavazines 
and papers which “strike close to 
home” and have personal interest from 
a geographical or trade standpoint. 

In the trade paper field, dealers like 
to read the national publications but 
will fight for the sectional papers. 
They feel that the sectional paper 
knows their problems and speaks their 
language. The consumer following the 
same line of reasoning, prefers his 
local newspaper to all other forms of 
printed matter. After his paper is 
read and digested, then, and only then, 
will the average man or woman ex- 
amine the national periodicals. The 
newspaper is read carefully because it 
keeps the reader posted on local af- 
fairs. The daily newspaper habit is 
even more noticeable in the cities than 
in smaller towns and to one unaccus- 
tomed to city life a morning’s ride on 
an urban or a suburban train is highly 
illuminating if not impressive. 

While admitting the leadership of 
the newspaper as an advertising me- 
dium, I would like to point out that 
no attempt should ever be made to 
minimize other forms of advertising 
in order to boost the ‘apparent impor- 
tance of newspaper space. That. to 
my mind is one of the greatest ad- 
vertising sins that can be committed. 
Advertising, like any other great force, 
has a number of phases and factors, 
all of which must be fully appreciated 
to get the most out of it. Therefore, 
if I were a newspaper space man I 
would emphasize the extreme impor- 
tance of using other forms of advertis- 
ing, such as window display and direct 
mail, together with newspaper adver- 
tising. Advertising is like a chain 
with many links in which the strong- 
est link is newspaper advertising. But 
remember no chain is stronger than its 
weakest link—that link may be some 
dealer’s window. Be sure that even 
though newspaper advertising ranks 
first, it by no means can stand alone. 

The newspaper man who. follows 
this suggestion will find. his. dealers 
easier of approach but, what is still 
more important, by so doing the foun- 
dation is laid for results producing 
advertising. 

Advertising aside from creating de- 
sire serves as a reminder. Obviously, 
then, to make it most effective as a 
reminder it must confront the con- 
sumer whichever way he turns, guid- 
ing all the time toward and into the 
dealer’s store. The dealer’s window 
is the last appeal made before the pur- 
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HOWARD F. KINGSLEY 
Pres., Kingsley-Miller Co. 


chase. It must be attractive or the 
dealer’s newspaper advertising may be 
given the.lie. This naturally will result 
in the dealer’s becoming dissatisfied 
with newspaper advertising results. 

How many different forms of adver- 
tising should be employed by an ad- 
vertiser? (This is a question often 
asked by an advertiser.) The answer 
depends on his pocket book. Prac- 
tically any dealer can afford newspa- 
per space. If this and his window are 
used, one to supplement the other, 
each will prove effective. As the busi- 
ness grows, direct mail and _ other 
forms of advertising may be added. 
The final result will be a strong and 
consistent amount of newspaper space, 
and if the contact man has been a 
real counselor to. the dealer he never 
need have any fear that the newspaper 
space will be cut off. 

That brings us up to the point of 
what constitutes good newspaper ad- 
vertising copy. In the first place it 
should be like the newspaper itself— 
newsy and full of reader interest. How 
to get this is something for the ad 
man to decide. He must have a nat- 
ural instinct for news and must avoid 
monotony. 

Speaking of monotony reminds me 
of a certain company’s advertising 
which had been plastered on all the 
“L” steps in-metropolitan centers for 
several years. It is understood that 
the president of that company had 
been quoted as saying that he felt 


‘they had. the “most valuable advertis- 


ing space in the world.” Few resi- 
dents of’ New. York or Chicago can 
recall what was on those steps in spite 
of the fact that they must have seen 
the ad thousands: of times a week. The 
human: mind builds up resistance to 
anything which in this way ap- 
proaches monotony and instead of raw 
repetition being a sales factor it may 
be overdone, as in this case, until it 
constitutes an actual sales resistance. 

That more manufacturers do not in- 
dulge in newspaper advertising is due 
partly to lack of sufficient funds to 
run a consistent national campaign. It 
is also due to a great extent to their 
failing to appreciate the self-evident 
superiority of newspaper space as de- 
scribed above. 
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COURTESY AND SERVICE 
DOUBLE ADS IN 4 YEARS 


By S. J. Schildhammer 
Publisher and Hditor Lena (Ill.) 
Weekly Star 


A goodly number of editors of week- 
ly newspapers do not apply their best 
energies to advertising to a degree 
of making it pay big dividends in the 
course of a year, though there are 
many opportunities to increase the 
display columns from time to time. 


We publish at least 10 pages of ex- 
tra advertising within a year, using 
the camp meeting or other big events 
to be held in Lena, as a talking point 
to invite visitors to our city and visit 
the stores. The merchants always co- 
operate with us in using space to ad- 
vertise themselves. 


We purchased the Lena Weekly 


‘Star of D. W. Gahagen April 1, 1920, 


and it was our first “painful” duty to 
visit the business firms of the city and 
inform them that we would have to 
increase the advertising rate of the 
home paper from ten cents per inch 
(the rate charged by our predecessor) 
to 20 cents per inch. At first, some of 
the merchants protested. The only 
answer we gave them was: “If you 
do not care to spend more money than 
you have in the past year, take smaller 
ads, which some of them did, but it 
was not long before they carried the 
usual space and paid the difference 
and some that only advertised at 
times became regular advertisers. 

It has been our custom to issue a 
holiday edition of 16 pages each year. 
The past year we issued the edition 
on December 9 with 1,160 column 
inches of display advertising. After 
the edition of December 2 was off the 
press, we prepared a dummy with over 
50 per cent advertising space on each 
page, stating the price of the space, 
not the number of inches. We pasted 
a Christmas cut at the top of each 
space, then we proceeded to solicit. 
One wants to be careful in soliciting 
advertising for a special edition. We 
sold a full page ad to the leading dry 
goods store and then solicited its com- 
petitor. In showing the dummy, we 
did not mention the ad just sold, but 
saw to it that he read the name and 
saw the size of the ad; so he contracted 
for a five column space. The next 
merchant ordered a half page. When 
all space was sold, we had 98 per 
cent of the business firms in Lena 
advertising in our 1926 holiday edi- 
tion. Only two merchants did not take 
space and they have only small lines. 
The merchants in Lena look forward 
to our holiday edition each year and 
some ask us to reserve space in ad- 
vance. 


We increased’ the business of the 
Lena Star in the six and three-fourths 
years in Lena over 100 per cent and 
think a good deal of it is due to cour- 
tesy and service. 


Americanism: Risking one’s life to 
reach the office five minutes earlier. 
Taking time out to read the sport 
page.—The Daily Illini, Champaign- 
Urbana, Illinois. 


“The censorship of the press is the 
highest tribute paid to literature by 
the practical man. It is his attempt 
to prevent society from governing it- 
self by the expression of its ideas and 
emotions.’—Stuart Sherman. 
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PLAIN DEALER DOES 
NOT KNOW OWN AGE; 
IS EITHER 96 OR 85 


Unlike an individual a- newspaper 
may have several methods of comput- 
ing its age and arrive at a different 
conclusion each time. If the Plain 
Dealer makes the most of its descent 
and figures its origin as identical with 
that of the Independent News-Letter 
it becomes a centenarian before the 
end of 1927. If it chooses to trace 
its career back merely through the 
Cleveland Advertiser it was 96 years 
old yesterday. At the very least, how- 
ever, the Plain Dealer is 85 today. 


On January 7, 1842, appeared the 
first issue of the Plain Dealer, a puny 
four-page weekly, six columns to the 
page, owned and edited by Admiral N. 
and J. W. Gray, brothers, who had 
bought what was left of the Advertiser 
and, in order not to put new wine into 
old bottles—as they explained in the 
salutatory—chose for their publication 
a name which “democracy and mod- 
esty” suggested as the “only name 
that befits the occasion.” 


In this initial number the editors 
declared their intention of making the 
“Plain Dealer what its name imports, 
the fearless advocate of truth, of lib- 
erty in faith, liberty in government, 
liberty in trade.” Then: 

We claim the right, and shall ex- 
ercise it, too, on all proper occa- 
sions, of absolute freedom of discus- 
sion. We hold that there is no sub- 
ject whatever interdicted from in- 
vestigation and comment; and that 
we are under no obligation, political 
or otherwise, to refrain from a full 
and candid expression of opinion as 
to the manifold evils inflicted on our 
country by any party measure, 
whether Whig or Loco. 


Cleveland had a population of per- 
haps 7,000. The year of the Plain 
Dealer’s birth saw laid the city’s first 
pavement—planks down the middle of 
Superior from the square to W. 9th. 
Pigs rooted by the roadside. A town 
pump stood at Superior and W. 6th. 
There were few residences east of E. 
9th. Transportation was by stage, 
canal and lake vessels. The railroad 
was still of the future. No telegraph. 
News for Cleveland came by stage or 
canal to Buffalo and thence’ by 
steamer. Newspaper subscribers, even 
patrons of the dailies, were perforce 
regaled with last week’s news. 


From the first J. W. Gray was the 
dominating influence in the new 
weekly. A Vermonter born, grown to 
manhood beside the St. Lawrence 
River, a school teacher and lawyer 
recently admitted to practice, he was 
a scrapper and a human dynamo. 
Usually at odds with some one worthy 
of his steel, he forced the Plain Dealer 
on a community already well supplied 
with papers. People bought and read 
the newcomer while differing sharply 
with its editor. 


By April, 1845, the Plain Dealer be- 
lieved itself ready to burst its, chrys- 
alis.as a weekly and emerge as a full- 
fledged evening daily. The first issue 
appeared on the seventh. The weekly 
had 300 subscribers. “If we can swell 
this number to 500, which we hope soon 
to do, it is all we can reasonably hope 
at present.” Modest expectations! 


Experience was to justify the pub- 
lishers’ confidence. On that April af- 
ternoon was born an institution. 
Admiral N. Gray having withdrawn 
from the publication, it was left to 
the sole guidance of his younger 
brother. Thenceforth the Plain Dealer 
was J. W. Gray and Gray was the 
Plain Dealer. He continued in active 
direction until his death in May, 1862. 
The Civil War had then been in prog- 
ress for more than a year. From the 
first, Gray sustained the cause of north- 
ern arms with all his strength. * * * 
Gray’s death threw the paper into 
the hands of John S. Stephenson, ad- 
ministrator of the estate and a son- 
in-law of Admiral N. Gray. The period 
under Stephenson was one of dimin- 
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ishing prestige for’a newspaper which 
though it supported the war and de- 
fended the Union with enthusiasm still 
found reasons to criticize the national 
administration. This period ended al- 
most simultaneously with the war it- 
self. The Plain Dealer with all its 
assets was sold to William W. Arm- 
strong of Tiffin. 

The coming of Armstrong brought a 
new era to the evening daily. He had 
been secretary of state and enjoyed a 
wide acquaintance over Ohio. His 
successful conduct of the Advertiser 
at Tiffin proved his capacity as an 
editor and publisher. He made friends 
readily and at once became a leader 
of those who had invited him into the 
Cleveland journalistic field. 


Abrandnew HOTEL SHERMAN 


Welcomes the Press of the United States 


CHICAGO’S MOST CENTRAL HOTEL 
The New HOTEL SHERMAN, in addition to its already famous 


features—the internationally known COLLEGE INN, 


the BAL 


TABARIN, and the CELTIC GRILL, offers a large number of 


innovations for the comfort and entertainment of its guests. 


The 


OLD TOWN COFFEE ROOM, a GRAND BALL ROOM seating 


2,000, a huge EXPOSITION HALL and scores of others. 


Seventeen 


high speed elevators, new entrances, a special floor for women, etc. 
1,700 ROOMS, EACH WITH BATH, 75% AT MOST MODERATE 


RATES. NO WAITING FOR ROOM ASSIGNMENTS 
Today the Largest Hotel in the World Outside New York 


New Hotel Sherman 


JOSEPH BYFIBLD, President 
FRANK W. BERING, Vice-President and Managing Director 


Randolph—Clark—Lake — 


LaSalle Streets, Chicago 
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Armstrong’s first issue appeared 
April. 25,918652) **2* 99") > Armstrong 
conducted the paper until it was ready 
to invade the morning field 20 years 
later. They were 20 years of rehabili- 
tation. To the Tiffin man belongs 
much credit for setting us once more 
on the road to a goal fairly repre- 
sented by the success and prestige of 
the Plain Dealer of 1927. 


The greatest single incident in the 
story of 85 years, however, remains 
to be recalled. This was the Plain 
Dealer’s purchase of the Cleveland 
Herald in 1885 and its own emergence 
as a morning paper. At the end of 
1884 a group of Cleveland business 
and professional men, headed by Lib- 
erty E. Holden, purchased the evening 
Plain Dealer from Armstrong. Nego- 
{iations were opened with the Herald, 
then the oldest of Cleveland papers, 
having been established in 1819, which 
led in March to the suspension of the 
Herald and the Plain Dealer’s assump- 
tion of its plant and materials. 


Thus, on March 16, 1885, appeared 
the first number of the morning Plain 
Dealer. It expressed the wish “to 
succeed to the Herald’s place in the 
esteem and affections of its readers” 
and promised “to endeavor to do so 
by pursuing the same course of fair- 
ness, candor and honest regard for the 
public interests, as it understands 
them, that won for the Herald the es- 
teem of its friends and the respect 
of its opponents.” 


The Plain Dealer’s career as a party 
organ was at an end. It was no ex- 
clusive discovery of these new owners 
that newspaper readers no longer 
cared for news interpreted through 
partisan spectacles. Everywhere the 
same discovery was transforming the 
American press. The country had en- 
tered a new era in journalism. 


Mr. Holden died in August, 1913. 
Meanwhile under the experienced 
hand of Elbert H. Baker, for long gen- 
eral manager and now president of the 
Plain Dealer Publishing Co., the news- 
paper attained a status which the 
same modesty which dictated Gray’s 
choice of a name now restrains us 
from emphasizing. By wise provision 
of the Holden will the death of the 
paper’s chief caused no break in man- 
agement or policy. 


And now as the Plain Dealer begins 
its eighty-sixth year it claims, as it 
did at the outset, the right of “abso- 
lute freedom of discussion.” We feel 
ourselves now, as Gray did then, as 
“under no obligation, political or other- 
wise, to refrain from a full and candid 
expression of opinion.” 


The Plain Dealer has grown with 
Cleveland. To Cleveland it offers its 
‘continued service.—Hditorial from the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, January 7. 


Few buyers of printing have any 
conception of the training, skill, and 
intelligence required in a first-class 
compositor or pressman. Daily, these 
men work to measurements of a thou- 
sandth of an inch. Members of both 
crafts must be men of exceptional 
mechanical ingenuity, and with this 
they must combine a fine sense of 
form, balance and color. The tradi- 
tions of the typographical craft are 
as high as or higher than those of the 
-professions.—William Feather Maga- 
zine. 


TWO PAPERS EVOLVE 
FROM SIX IN 15 YEARS; 
BOTH UNDER SAME ROOF 


Newton, Iowa, which 15 years ago 
had six newspapers, today has but 
two, both under the same roof. They 
are the Newton Daily News and the 
Jasper County Record which are pub- 
lished by the News Printing Co., Inc. 


These two newspapers have emerged 
from a newspaper situation in New- 
ton which was known throughout the 
state of Iowa as being one of the 
worst of the fraternity. Twenty years 
ago there was a total of five news- 
papers in Newton. Five years later 
this number had increased to six, four 
weeklies and two dailies. This news- 
paper situation continued in this cha- 
otic condition from 1910 to 1917. The 
publishers of these papers vied with 
each other in their efforts to sell ad- 
vertising at less than cost, and to sell 
subscriptions as near the “free list” 
line as the postal department would 
permit. 


This policy which was indulged in 
more or less recklessly by each and 
every one of the publishers then in 
business proved ruinous. Not a single 
newspaper office in Newton was mak- 
ing money. Not a single publisher 
tried to make money. Every pub- 
lisher in the city at that time was 
fighting desperately for existence. 


Finally, in October, 1916, the mer- 
chants collectively took a hand in the 
newspaper game. None of them 
wanted to engage in the business, but 
every one of them wanted a news- 
paper situation evolved whereby they 
could get value received when they 
purchased advertising in a local paper. 
During these years of pitiless annihi- 
lation which had been carried on by 
the publishers, the subscriber had 
grown weary, and he, too, wanted 
Newton to have a situation that would 
give him a paper that would be at 
least on a par with the representative 
institutions of Newton. Accordingly, 
a community pledge was circulated 
by the merchants of the city and every 
advertiser signed a request asking the 
publishers to get togeher in some 
scheme of consolidation whereby the 
growing city of Newton could have a 
newspaper of genuine and substantial 
strength. 


The infinite details by which this 
consolidation was effected it is not 
necessary to relate. It is enough to 
say that the era of newspaper con- 
solidation which was conceived by the 
Newton merchants in the year 1916 
did not end until Feb. 1, 1919, when 
W. S. Johnson sold the Newton 
Record to James R. Rhodes, thereby 
finally consolidating all the newspa- 
per plants of Newton under one roof. 

On the Ist of March, 1910, when 
James R. Rhodes bought the Newton 
Daily News at receivership sale for 
about $8,000.00, a force of five people 
got out a four-page daily newspaper, 
with two pages printed in Des Moines 
and two pages printed in the News 
office. 


From a payroll of $200.00 a month, 
the paper’s payroll has advanced to 
approximately $6,000.00 per month. 
The paper has grown from a gross 
business including subscriptions, ad- 
vertising and job printing of about 
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$2,000.00 a month to a gross business 
ranging from $12,000.00 to $19,000.00 
a month. The number of employees 
has increased from five to 50 people, 
not including carrier boys and capital 
investment, to say nothing of good 
will, has increased from $8,000.00 to 
approximately $200,000.00, 
to the company. 

The first issue of the Newton Daily 
News was on the afternoon of May 
19, 1902. It was then known as the 
Daily Herald and was published by 
G. Frank Rinehart, owner of the New- 
ton Weekly Herald and F. L. Boyden. 

It was expected that 150 actual sub- 
scribers would be all that could be 
expected at the start. This is about 
the number in the Business Men’s 
Association, and it was thought a list 
of that size would do to start on. 
An order was sent for a daily supply 
of 300 papers. After three days solicit- 
ing the order had to be increased to 
500, and now the Daily Herald has 
a circulation of nearly one _ thou- 
sand copies. It will give nothing but 
local news, having a field wholly to 
itself within the borders of Jasper 
County. 


In order to settle the Boyden- 
Nicholson partnership in the Daily 
News the paper was sold. James R. 
Rhodes, the present owner purchased 
the News, taking possession of the 
paper with the issue of March 1, 1910. 


November 30, 1916, Roy Allen, W. S. 
Johnson of the Newton Record and 
James R. Rhodes purchased the New- 
ton Daily Journal, the weekly Journal 
and the Newton weekly Herald and 
discontinued all three publications. 
The newspaper field remained un- 
changed until February 1, 1919, when 
Mr. Johnson sold the Newton Record 
to James R. Rhodes and the Record 


under the name of the Jasper County 


Record was moved under the same 
roof with the Daily News and has so 
remained ever since. 


The Jasper County Record was 
born August 38, 1894. The founders 
were D. N. Blazer and K. M. Whit- 
ham of Aledo, Ilinois. The first. pub- 
lisher of the paper was Homer A. Gal- 
loway who edited the paper for the 
Illinois newspaper men who had just 
effected a newspaper consolidation in 
their home town and had _ shipped 
their surplus equipment to Newton to 
establish a new newspaper that would 
be the voice of the Republican party. 


About two years ago the properties 
of the Daily News and Jasper County 
Record were incorporated under the 
name of the News Printing Co. Inc. 


The News Printing Co., Inc., has a 
home that would serve a newspaper 
in a city twice the size of the city of 
Newton. However, on account of the 
big volume of job printing that is 
handled by the company every avail- 
able bit of extra room is now being 
utilized. Even the furnace room -is 
being used for storage of paper stocks, 
owing to the fact that an oil burner 
has replaced a coal furnace thereby 
making coal storage unnecessary. 


In the late summer of 1912 the News 
purchased its first home—the old li- 
brary building on First street north 
where Penick’s is now located. Work 
on the present home of the News was 
started April 1, 1920, and the follow- 
ing April the present commodious 
home built especially for the paper 
was occupied, : 


ee 
- 


according — 


: 


» 


_ older that is still functioning. 


~ 


CONRATH TELLS WORLD 
CONGRESS ORGANIZATION 
UNIFIES PRESS ACTION 


(Text of address delivered at the 
Press Congress of the World, last fall 
at Geneva, Switzerland, by Elmer BE. 
Conrath, editor of the Patriot at Cuba, 
N. Y., and president of the New York 
Press Association. ) 

Though neither President *Williams 
nor I, myself, knew it at the time, there 
was a singular appropriateness in my 
choice of the topic, “Journalistic Or- 
ganizations,’ for a pretty thorough 
inquiry, conducted among the leading 
journalists of the principal nations, 
seems to establish as a fact that the 
New York Press Association, of which 
I have the honor of being president, 
‘is not only the oldest journalistic or- 
ganization in the United States of 
America, but in the world. At least 
we have failed to find a record of one 
It was 
founded in 1853, and next February 
we will celebrate the beginning of our 
Diamond Judilee year. 

To live so long and flourish so well, 
any organization must have been 
builded upon a sound foundation. And 
I find in an early declaration of prin- 
ciples these significant words: 

“The purpose of this association is 
to advance the standard of journalism, 
and make it a profession in which 
truth, manhood, honor, justice, and all 
the sweet brood of Christian graces 
shall have their home.” 

A little high-sounding and stilted, 
perhaps, to our matter-of-fact ears, 
but I submit that this program, as 
framed by a few struggling publishers 


of country weekly newspapers, three- 


-nations—those 


quarters of a century ago, is one 
‘worthy of any journalistic organiza- 
tion of today. 

“ I have the permission of the presi- 
dent and the committee on agenda, as 
I understand it, to diverge a little 
from the strict wording of my topic, 
and so, when I have mentioned briefly 
some of the results flowing from jour- 
nalistic organizations as observed in 
an experience of some 20 years in 
daily newspaper publishing and almost 
as long in the rural weekly field, I 
shall take the liberty to speak, very 
briefly also, of the unique phase of 
journalism in which they had their 
origin in America, and in which is 
still to be found perhaps their greatest 
activity. What I have to say in that 
respect will not be new to all the pub- 
lishers here from the United States, 
but it may interest those from other 
sections of the world, since it pre- 
sents a situation not found elsewhere, 


We believe. 


A somewhat extensive inquiry has 
revealed three types of organization 
among the newspapers of the various 
purely professional, 
which seek to advance the standard 
of editorial work and strive for higher 
ideals; those entirely social in char- 
acter, including various press and din- 
ing clubs, and those of a purely busi- 
ness type, having to do with subscrip- 
tion and advertising rates, etc. Many 


_ organizations in our own country, in- 


deed most of them, embrace all three. 
I do not include under the title those 
bodies which have to do with settling 
wages, hours and conditions of labor, 
etc. They are trade organizations. 
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The number of these journalistic 
organizations has increased greatly in 
late years. In the United States, for 
example, there is now a state associa- 
tion in all except one of the 48 states, 
several of them maintaining a central 
office and a field secretary who gives 
all his time to the interests of the 
work. There are hundreds of smaller 
organizations, including one or more 
counties. And there are several na- 
tional bodies, such as the American 


ELMER C. CONRATH 
Pres., N. Y. Press Ass'n. 


Newspaper Publishers’ Association and 
the National Hditorial Association. -A 
somewhat extended experience with all 
types leads me to say, without any 
disparagement of the larger bodies, 
that probably the greatest direct, prac- 
tical benefit is derived from the 
smaller organizations, where the mem- 
bers come into closer touch with each 
other. 

Such comment as I may make upon 


journalistic organizations will be 
based upon the facts of experience 
rather than mere theories. At the 


present moment I am a member of 
six such bodies, beginning with my 
own county association of 14 news- 
papers and ending with the Press Con- 
gress of the World, and I have been 
active in all of them except the last 
mentioned, in which I now make my 
initial bow. Some of the things which 
these bodies have accomplished are 
here noted. 

First—They have to a large extent 
eliminated misunderstandings and con- 
sequent quarreling among the press. 
When I was serving my apprenticeship 
as “devil” in a newspaper office more 
than 40 years ago, that issué which 
went to press without the abuse of 
some neighboring publisher was 
counted an opportunity lost. My boss 
felt he had fulfilled his high and holy 
journalistic mission best when he said 
of an exchange which, through mis- 
fortune, came out appearing even 
worse than our own sheet, that evi- 
dently the editor had used apple butter 
for ink and a stovepipe for a roller; 
or when he referred to a fellow editor 
as “a quibbling, time-serving whining 
reptile.’ These are actual quotations, 
and there are hundreds more like them 


‘in the old files, even among the writ- 


ings of some whose names are illus- 
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trous in the annals of our beloved 
calling. Small wonder the public did 
not respect the profession of journal- 
ism, when its own followers traduced 
it so! Those days have largely passed, 
and journalistic organizations, with 
their companionships and a better un- 
derstanding of each other among their 


members, should have most of the 
credit. 
Bickerings over business matters 


have also been shorn of much of their 
bitterness, and I expect to see them 
go the way of personal editorial abuse. 
A dozen years ago the members of our 
own little county press association got 
together and decided that if each of 
us would cultivate intensively his own 
natural field, and not attempt to tres- 
pass upon that of his neighbor, he 
would probably serve better both his 
community and his paper. The result 
is the most prosperous and the hap- 
piest period any of the papers have 
ever known. And unless I mistake the 
signs, this policy, like many another 
good thing, is spreading from _ the 
smaller rural papers to the larger city 
press. More than one daily publisher 
has found out that in attempting to 
cover too much territory, even the best 
of newspapers must be spread out very 
thin, and that circulation put beyond 
its natural boundaries is so expensive 
that it does not justify itself. From 
this conclusion, of course, must be 
excepted those papers, comparatively 
few, which aim to be national or in- 
ternational in scope, or which are 
chiefly journals of opinion rather than 
vehicles of news. An agreement as 
to what is a reasonable basis for sub- 
scription and advertising rates, based 
on a comparison of costs among the 
members, is another undoubted benefit 
from the better understanding brought 
about by rubbing elbows with your 
fellow publishers. 


There is no other way in which the 
press can—at least in which it will— 
present a united front except through 
organization. And it is obvious that 
in many directions nothing great can 
be accomplished for journalism as a 
whole without a united front. This 
is particularly true in these days when 
those of practically every industry and 
every calling are organized. If there 
had been general and effective organ- 
ization and co-operation in the past, 
many laws that are unjust and irk- 
some to the press would not now be 
on the statute books. Organization 
and co-operation are needed now and 
in the future to get rid of this legis- 
lation and to prevent more of the same 
sort being enacted. For there will al- 
ways be men in positions of power 
who feel that the way to answer a just 
criticism of their actions is not to re- 
move the cause of it by doing better, 
but to fine or imprison those who have 
the courage to tell of their wrongdo- 
ing. I can speak with both knowledge 
and feeling on this matter, through 
having been chosen defendant in five 
different libel suits during my exper- 
ience of 20 years as editor of a daily 
newspaper. In every case we were 
pleading the cause of right against 
wrong. There was not a single con- 
viction, but the suits were irritating 
and expensive. 


Such experiences are by no means 
as common as they once were. And 
we no more, or at least very rarely, 
see one newspaper gloating over the 
fact that a rival publication has been 
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sued for libel in a large sum. Un- 
doubtedly the closer fellowship due to 
organization has much to do with it. 
But much remains to be done. Com- 
plete and- effective co-operation will 
not only prevent wrongs being imposed 
upon us in the future, but by it we 
can secure practically anything we de- 
sire that is right and just—and we 
should ask nothing else. 

Perhaps the greatest benefit of or- 
ganization among journalists, as we 
have seen it in America, is found in 
the higher ideals which have resulted. 
When publishers meet they not only 
sharpen their wits upon each other, 
but stimulate their consciences as well. 
It is a trait of newspaper folks as 
well as others that they wish to be 
well thought of by their fellows. The 
publisher who, left to his own devices, 
might never have thought of his busi- 
ness except as a money-making ma- 
chine, is quick to outdo his association 
brother who suggests some form of 
public service. It is significant indeed 
that in the meetings of our national, 
state and local organizations in recent 
years the dominant note is not “How 
much can I get from the public?” but, 
“How much can I give it?’ “How 
can I help make my community and 
its people the best in all the nation?” 
Asa result of this pleasant rivalry, 
it is doubtful if there is to be found 


in any calling or profession in Amer- 
ica today ideals that are higher, pur- 
poses that are nobler, than those pre- 
vailing among the followers of jour- 
nalism. And to these ideals and pur- 
poses they are faithful, even unto 
death. 

If these fruits have been borne by 
local, state and national organizations, 
why should not greater fruits be borne 
by the greater tree of international 
organization? As men know each 
other better, their real sentiments and 
purposes, suspicions are allayed, con- 
fidence is established, and even a med- 
dlesome outsider finds it difficult to 
set them upon each other in a quar- 
rel. When nations know each other 
better, when the members of the press, 
the voice of the various peoples, un- 
derstand each other better and inter- 
pret each to its readers truly, then 
the demagog or the over-ambitious 
ruler will find it difficult to set nations 
upon each other in a quarrel. Some 
such purpose as this, I take it, is the 
lofty ideal back of the Press Congress 
of the World. 

Now I should like to turn for a few 
moments to the birthplace and chief 
abode of journalistic organizations as 
we in America know them, the rural 
press of. America, or the community 
newspaper, an institution which has 
no exact counterpart anywhere in the 
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world, so far as we have been able to 
discover. We gather from our good 
friend, K. Sugimura, of the Asahi 
Shimbun, Tokio, that Japan has some- 
thing which approaches it—though he 


adds in his letter concerning such 
papers that “of course they do not 
pay.” In America these community 


journals do pay fairly well financially, 
with a few exceptions, and they pay 
abundantly in that satisfaction which 
comes from good work well done. 

In the United States there are more 
than 12,000 of these newspapers. They 
are usually published once a week, 
though some are semi-weeklies and 
some tri-weeklies, and a considerable 
number of the smaller dailies are in 
the same general class. There are 
few communities of 1000 population or 
over that do not have their own news- 
paper. Some weeklies are published 
in smaller places, and even as low as 
100 population or less. The publishers 
are not getting into the Rockefeller or 
Rothschild class, of course, but most 
of them are making a decent livelihood 
for their families, and they are render- 
ing a very fine service. This is possi- 
ble only from the fact that practically 
every resident of the community for 
miles around is a subscriber and a 
reader and most of the local business 
houses are advertisers. These sub- 
scribers read the paper thoroughly, 


One of the Press Crews Which Helped to Turn Out the Biggest Regular Daily Issue in Chicago Tribune History 
On a recent red letter day for the Tribune, the paper not only printed the largest regular daily issue in its history, but carried 


more advertising than ever before. 


average speed of the giant presses for that issue was 145,416 three-section Tribunes an hour. 
its share toward making the issue an important one. 


The 56 of the 64 press units were brought into play to turn out the 56-page Tribunes. 


fied, bringing the total for the issue to 357.10 columns, 


The 
The advertising department contributed 


Three were 270.65 columns of display advertising, and 86.45 columns of classi- 
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for it tells of themselves and their 
neighbors. They keép up this habit 
when they move to the cities, as many 
of them do, and become the mainstay of 
the city dailies, really reading these 
newspapers while others only skim the 
headlines. 


There has been some question in 
recent years whether this type of 
newspaper would survive, in view of 
the aggressive competition of the large 
dailies, and there have been numerous 
fatalities among them. But those that 
died were mostly in weak hands, or 
were in territory that had too many 
papers. The rural weekly press of 
America was never stronger or more 
prosperous than today. Indeed, this 
community newspaper has invaded the 
cities. In our own state of New York 
there are a score of such papers pub- 
lished right in the heart of a city and 
serving a definite territory, there. As 
a matter of fact, it has been found 
there is no conflict between the large 
city daily and the country weekly. 
Their functions are entirely different, 
and they supplement each other. 


The influence wielded by these 
12,000 and more small rural newspa- 
pers, circulating among many of the 
very best citizens of our country, is 
tremendous, and almost without excep- 
tion it is wholesome and good. They 
are free from stories of crime, scandal 
and debauchery. The editor usually 
is a leader in his community, active 
in all its affairs. His personal in- 
fluence is added to that of his pen. 
He no longer wears the feed-bag of 
a political party and as a consequence 
is not under obligation to publish 
everything the party leaders hand to 
him, right or wrong. He is becoming 
increasingly independent. . 


What he says is likely to go uncon- 
tradicted, for usually he has the only 
paper in the community. He knows 
this, and it has made him careful to 
speak the truth. In recognition of the 
importance of this phase of American 
journalism many of the states of our 
Union have established courses in 
their state universities for training 
young men and women for this field 
in particular, and as a result of this 
the type of men in the business is con- 
stantly growing better. 


We who have been in close touch 
with the rural weekly press in America 
believe that it has been one of the 
greatest factors in bringing the na- 
tion safely through 150 years of dem- 
ocracy and stabilizing public opinion 
in a land where we have had many 
problems to solve. It has developed a 
nation of newspaper readers, for the 
American family which does not read 
a newspaper is the rare exception, and 
many read several. But there was 
nothing unusual in that development. 
It was perfectly natural and is based 
on the fundamental fact that all peo- 
ples, wherever found, are interested, 
most in themselves and, next, in the 
people they know and the places they 
have seen. About these people and 
these things—their own family, their 
own church, their own club—the rural 
weekly tells its readers. Trivialities, 
you say. Yes, to the world at large, 
but mighty important to them. They 
read it all, and everything else the 
paper contains. The transition to 
other newspapers is natural, but 
the old home paper is seldom sup- 
planted by them. Practically one- 


fourth of my subscription list is made 
up of people who formerly lived in 
my town, but went elsewhere, many 
of them 20 years ago, a large number 
of them to the cities. The president 
of the New York Central Railroad, 
one of the largest systems in the 
world, was in his youth a telegraph 
operator in our village, and though 
he has been away from it more than 
30 years, he reads my paper every 
week and is the only subscriber I have 
who writes me a personal note and 
sends me a check every year a month 
before his subscription is due. 


One effect of the influence of this 
type of journalism is interestingly il- 
lustrated in dealing with one of Amer- 
ica’s most difficult problems, that of 
amalgamating into our national life 
the people that have come from other 
lands to make their home with us, 
bringing with them varying and often 
conflicting ideas. Workers in the 
schools of citizenship among these tes- 
tify that their task is greatly simpli- 
fied in the smaller communities where 
these people soon find themselves and 
their children mentioned in the news- 
paper. They even send these papers 
back to their old homes-and the in- 
terest in their new surroundings and 
the feeling of responsibility as a part 
of the community is noticeable at once. 


There is no finer demonstration of 
real democracy than the columns of 
the rural press of America. Natural 
limitations compel the daily press, cov- 
ering a wider territory, to exercise 
selection and draw class lines. One 
of my employees who was local cor- 
respondent for a city paper lost her 
job because she sent in a story of some 
length about the wedding of a plum- 
ber’s daughter. ‘‘We want such stories 
only about people of consequence,” 
said the letter of dismissal. And the 
city society editor was right from her 
point of view. But in my own com- 
munity newspaper half a column was 
well worth while, for the young couple 
wedded were worthy people with hosts 
of friends and the making of good 
citizens. In the American rural press 
no class lines are drawn. The hum- 
blest citizen who does a worthy deed 
or takes part in anything of a public 
nature finds his name in print along 
with that of the most wealthy and 
prominent in the community. 


The result of this policy, which is 
universal in our rural press, has been 
the upbuilding of a spirit that prob- 
ably could not have been created in 
any other way and without which, we 
believe, it would have been difficult 
for the Republic to endure and pros- 
per. These people feel that their town 
is “on the map,” and they are part of 
it. With a voice to speak adequately 
for it, the small town or rural com- 
munity, which is after all one of the 
chief foundation stones of our nation, 
as of others, finds itself and takes 
over its full share of responsibility. 
Its people are led to see that patriot- 
ism does not dwell alone in the na- 
tion’s capital or in the large cities, 
but in the hearts of the people—them- 
selves and their neighbors. “Our 
country,’ about which we sing in our 
most popular national hymn, is not 
afar off, but the land about their 
homesteads, and they are a part of it. 
And in order to perform the duties 
which this consciousness reveals to 
them they must inform themselves 
upon public questions. 
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In the Farewell Address of the im- 
mortal Washington, first president of 
the Republic of the United States, oc- 
cur these words: 

“In proportion as the structure of 
government gives force to. public 
opinion, it is essential that public 
opinion should be enlightened.” 
That is as true today as it was when 

written in the year of grace one thou- 
sand seven hundred and _ ninety-six. 
And it is more true today than it was 
then in that there is no way by which 
public opinion can be enlightened that 
compares with an intelligent, honest 
and independent press. 


WORK OF ARTIST SHOWN 
AT NEWSPAPER GALLERY 


For the first time the Milwaukee 
Journal recently showed in its Gallery 
of Wisconsin Art, the works of one 
of its own staff artists. 

William B. Timlin, art editor of the 
Journal, was represented in the exhibit 
by four portrait studies. They were 
as different in treatment as in choice 
of subject. 

One of his canvases portrays a typi- 
cal American youth—a sturdy lad in 
blue shirt and frayed trousers, in a 
strikingly meditative mood. Another, 
a contented, little, gray-haired lady 
seated in a canopied bower of flowers 
and shrubs. A pensive study of an old 
aristocrat, which he calls “The Pen- 
sioner,’ and a typical “California 
David Harum” completed his represen- 
tation. 

Mr. Timlin went to the Journal from 
the Chicago Tribune, where he had 
done illustrative work for five years. 
His art studies included a course at 
the Chicago Art Institute, where he 
obtained a solid foundation in drawing 
under John Vanderpool; years spent 
in New York and Paris and two sum- 
mers at Saugatuck under Frederic 
Fursman. 

The artist’s colored cover pages for 
the Sunday magazine of the Milwau- 
kee Journal have attracted much at- 


tention. The artist has utiized as 
backgrounds for effective figures a 
number of Milwaukee views and 
vistas. 


W. B. TIMLIN 
Art Editor, Milwaukee Journal 
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Why Are Editors? 


A little girl from the country was 
walking along a city street with her 
mother when she became aware of 
the magnificent major-domo of some 
business establishment resplendent in 
brilliant uniform and gold lace. Com- 
pletely overawed she clasped her 
mother’s hand, gasping, ‘Mummy, 
what is that man for?’ The same 
question might well be asked about a 
good many characters, resplendent and 
otherwise that clutter up the stage of 
modern life. Like Gilbert’s famous 
list of superfluous people, many of 
them would “never be missed.” 

Are editors in this class? A few 
years ago we should have replied in 
an emphatic negative. It has always 
seemed to us that if there was one 
character on the stage of life that 
was absolutely indispensable to the 
cast, it was the newspaper editor. But, 
unfortunately, a closer acquaintance 
with the results of his work leaves us 
with serious doubts as to his survival. 


There is an old saying to the effect 
that a people without a vision must 
perish, and we are inclined to think 
that the same is true of any group 
of people whose function in a state 
is to hold up the vision. The three 
institutions in the modern state whose 
duty has been to hold up the vision 
before the people have been the 
Church, the College and the Press, and 
just so sure as any of them lets fall 
its banners of idealism to drag in the 
mud of commercialism and selfishness, 
so soon will it have outlived its day 
and useful purpose. 


As far as the press is concerned, the 
tradition handed down from the earli- 
est days of the public journal has been 
that, in addition to the gathering and 
truthful retailing of news, it should 
strive to hold up before its readers 
those ideals towards which the best 
efforts of mankind should be directed. 
The press was looked upon as some- 
thing more than the guardian of truth, 
it was the champion of justice, prog- 
ress and righteousness. Great news- 


papers of the past were built on this 
tradition. Editors were not merely 
big men, they were, in spite of ob- 
scurity and lack of rewards, great 
men. For generations, the public press 
of Europe and America was one of the 
greatest influences working steadily 
for the spiritual and ethical, as well 
as the political, progress of the peo- 
ple. No matter what their political 
partizanship, the best editors of Hng- 
land and America were dedicated to 
some form of idealism and unselfish 
effort. 

Does this spirit still possess modern 
newspapermen or has the grim fight 
between financial necessity on the one 
hand and idealism on the other ended 
in the complete rout of the latter? 
Have the mighty swords of truth, hon- 
esty and uprightness, once so splen- 
didly wielded by American editors 
been altogether cast aside at the bid- 
ding of that new boss of the newspa- 
per office, the Advertiser?) We fear 
that such is the case. No longer is it 
that truth matters, or honesty or mor- 
ality or service, only one thing matters 
today in American journalism, and 
that is money. The birthright has 
been sold. The newspaper is no longer 
a calling, it is a business. Its function 
is that of all other businesses—to 
make money. Fear of advertisers has 
taken all the guts out of the modern 
editor. No longer has he either cour- 
age or convictions. He is the pussy- 
footer supreme. In fact, he is no 
longer an editor—he is a business man- 
ager, and the test of his ability lies in 
the balance sheet. No matter what 
his own personal code of morals and 
ethics may be (and it must be admit- 
ted they are frequently sound enough 
in the average editor), it must be 
cast aside at the bidding of the circu- 
lation department. The people are 
lustful, don’t help them to overcome 
lust, feed ’em lust. They have morbid 
leanings toward vice. Don’t show 
them something better, feed ’em on 
vice! Editors may respect the social 
institutions of marriage, home, family, 
law, ete., but the public gets a kick 
out of seeing these things dragged in 
the mud. “Drag them in the mud and 
keep our circulation up so you can get 
more out of your advertisers.” 

Here and there throughout the coun- 
try there remain a few brave souls, 
clinging to the notion that the press 
has a responsibility, a mission, a vis- 
ion to keep before the people, a moral 
force to exert. Poor deluded folk, 
pretty soon they too must drop into 
the discard and make way for the 
efficiency expert, the accountant and 
the super-salesman. ° 

And yet, perhaps not. What if there 
should be born in this land a group of 
young crusaders, determined with a de- 
termination that will brook no defeat, 
upon the re-establishment of this great 
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calling? Who knows but what there 
may not suddenly spring up here and 
there throughout the land young men 
and women who can combine idealism 
and ability, who have courage and 
leadership in them, and who, by the 
very force of their own characters will 
lead the way to a new type of jour- 
nalism? A speaker at the recent con- 
vention made the remark that the 
American people did not want to be 
improved or taught, they only wanted 
to be entertained. If this is so then 
America’s race is run, for this is the 
mark of an effete and worn-out people. 
On the contrary, there never was a 
time in the history of any race when 
there was such a clamor for education, 
for improvement, and for light on a 
thousand subjects. What the nation 
lacks is leaders with vision. The 
world is full of false leaders who, un- 
der the guise of journalism and with 
the sole object of financial exploita- 
tion, pander daily to the human weak- 
ness, vice, greed and ignorance. 

But slowly the public is waking up. 
Louder and louder grows the voice 
of disgust over the betrayal of the 
press into the hands of business and 
organized vice. Here and there cham- 
pions of true journalism are springing 
forward. Before very long we shall 
see newspapers once again in the 
hands of men who face life honestly, 
who have the courage to cast their lot 
in with the best in mankind instead of 
with the worst. Such men will stand 
out as a radiant woman stands out in 
a crowd of dummies; their ringing 
words will show up the work of mod- 
ern editors for the counterfeit it is. 

And they will have no need to worry 
about money. In spite of all its handi- 
caps, the trend of life is onwards and 
upwards. Strong leaders will not lack 
followers. Editors of courage and abil- 
ity will not lack for readers. This 
is not a hope, nor even a prophecy, it 
is as certain and as inevitable as the 
laws of gravity, the procession of the 
equinoxes or the ultimate achievement 
of perfection by the human spirit.— 
Editorial from the Ojai, Ojai, Cal., of 
which Frank Gerard is editor. 


“It is thrilling to greet you in this 
manner,” said Adolph S. Ochs, pub- 
lisher of the New York Times, talking 
with Geoffrey Dawson, editor of the 
London Times, recently, over the com- 
mercial radio telephone. And it was, 
indeed, an innovation to thrill even a 
newspaperman—even a newspaperman 
because the breed is suspected of being 
too blase to become stirred by any ex- 
perience. 


St. John Ervine says that night 
drinking is ruining the drama. It’s 
a bit hard on the stomach, too.—Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer. 
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Keeping Up 


With the Profession | 


By Lawrence W. Murphy 


Professor of Journalism, University of Illinois 


Yes, What Is News? 

Gerald W. Johnson should have 
taken his tongue out of his cheek 
when he_ wrote 
the introduction 
to his refreshing 
volume “What is 
News?” a recent 
publication of the 
Alfred A. Knopf 
Company. 


He intimates 
that every editor 
is) at work, ina 
field where one 
man’s opinion is 
as good as an- 
other’s and that 
he speaks oracu- 
larly and with au- 
thority in the 
field of news be- 
cause that field is one in which opin- 
ions are of equal value. 

Obviously, this is not the case. John- 
son’s opinion is of greater value than 
that of a dozen men who have at- 
tempted to write on the subject and 
is certainly of greater value than that 
of men with an equal amount of ex- 
perience selected at random. John- 
son knows news and knows good writ- 
ing but he does not meet with a not- 
able success in his attempt to define 
news. He finds, with all his resource- 
fulness of words and phrasing, that he 
has not isolated news in such a way 
that it may be studied in a scientific 


Lawrence Murphy 


_ Manner. 


- same child-concept? 


After an illuminating discussion of 
the character of mews, running 
through seven chapters, he concen- 
trates his findings in the dishearten- 
ing, purely subjective evasion: ‘News 
is that in which the first rate news- 
papermen find satisfaction.” That he 
is at some pains to point out just 
what he means by this attempt at 
definition does not alter the fact that 
he has wound up his book of wisdom 
with the assertion that news is news. 

This is the first stage of definition, 
a stage unworthy of experienced judg- 
ment. The child begins its life of 
reason by saying, for example, “A cow 
is when you have four legs,” etc. We 
teach the child to substitute the cor- 
rect part of speech in the statement 
and get “A cow is an animal that has 
four legs, etc.” Have we not, in Mr. 
Johnson’s statement a form of the 
Might we not say, 
“News is when a first rate newspaper- 
man feels satisfied’? And when does 
a first rate newspaperman feel satis- 
fied? When he encounters news, of 
course. And how can you tell he is 
a first class newspaperman? Simply 
by knowing that news is being en- 
countered and that he feels satisfied. 
And how is the feeling of satisfaction 
encountered for human reasons to be 
differentiated from the satisfaction de- 
rived for professional reasons? Simply 
by knowing that he is a newspaper- 
man, that he is a first rate newspaper- 
Ian, that he is feeling satisfaction, 
and that the feeling of satisfaction is 
the direct result of his being a first 


rate newspaperman, humanity and 
personality being temporarily detached 
while the self analysis is being con- 
ducted. 

One reason that news has not been 
accorded a much better definition than 
that proposed by Mr. Johnson is that 
it has too long been kept in the realm 
in which he concluded to keep it, 
temporarily, that of the subjective 
world. 

“News is what I think it is,” is the 
logical development of the definition 
offered by Mr. Johnson and supported 
throughout the pioneering period of 
journalism. This is comforting but 
not as practical as Mr. Johnson would 
seem to desire. It suggests the story 
of the three blind men describing the 
elephant. Now, no matter what part 
of the elephant the blind men dis- 
covered and described, the fact re- 
mained that the elephant was a par- 
ticular thing which none of them de- 
scribed. It might be pointed out 
that experienced newspapermen as a 
group would not be blind and would 
not improperly describe the elephant. 
That might be true but the fact: re- 
mains that the elephant would be the 
certain definite thing whether or not 
they described it properly. 

Moreover, to return to news, exper- 
ienced newspapermen would find the 
common intensity of the journalistic 
thrill of satisfaction varying greatly 
as it fell below the peak of the bigger 
news stories. In other words, experi- 
enced newspapermen do not experi- 
ence news satisfaction to the same 
degree for the same news stimulus. 

But if we are to make claim that 
an objective standard for recognition 
of news is possible, in what direction 
are we to move in the discovery of 
its properly catalogued component 
parts? Mr. Johnson, himself, indi- 
cates the route. It is in the direction 
of an appreciation and ‘analysis of 
interest and importance, and possible 
combinations of the two. And the 
test of these two lies in the direction 
of the publics and not the direction 
of experienced newspapermen—whose 
experience will always be a few years 
short of an all-around understanding 
of all points of view. 


It should be noted that this matter 
is quite aside from the _ question, 
“What will experienced newspapermen 
do with news if it is given them?” 
Obviously they will play it in pro- 
portion to the so-called satisfaction of 
which Mr. Johnson is the recorder. 
That has nothing to do, of course, 
with the objective worth of the ma- 
terial’ and objective evaluation of its 
worth except insofar as the particular 
experience of particular experienced 
newspapermen has involved apprecia- 
tion of the particular values. 


As Mr. Johnson suggests, the public 
can profit by a realization of the fact 
that editors are playing what they 
want to play, to a considerable extent, 
and that the public is at the mercy 
of the editors for the food of opinion 
and the flavor of morality. That a 
plea for recognition of this fact should 


be coupled with a questionable defini- 
tion of news is almost as depressing 
as the definition itself. 

But definitions of this elusive ele-~ 
ment have never, as yet, got beyond 
the pioneering stage. All of them are 
couched in words that fail to explain 
because they repeat or because they 
substitute an equally difficult word in 
the place of news. To understand the 
values inherent in certain fields and 
in bits of information we must survey 
and evaluate all the elements into 
which interest may be divided and all 
the elements into which importance 
may be divided, and must be able to 
range along the scale of intensity for 
each of these elements the intensity 
in interest and the intensity in impor- 
tance of a particular thing or element. 
If we can do this, and Mr. Johnson 
does it with reasonable precision in 
nine cases out of ten without pausing 
in his work, we are working properly 
and with the possibility of improve- 
ment in the field of evaluation of news. 

If experience decides values then 
the experienced newspaperman is a 
perfect judge of news. If objective re- 
ality decides values, then there is 
something more to be learned in the 
world, even after one has experience. 
Why is it that, even today, many an 
experienced newspaperman can lie 
right down beside a good news story 
and go fast asleep? 


Add, Journalism Library 

Editors and reporters who are in 
sympathy with the work of the Ameri- 
can Society of Newspaper Hditors are 
missing an opportunity to enrich their 
appreciation of that great organiza- 
tion when they do not devote time to 
a study of the procedings of the so- 
ciety. The papers and discussions and 
activities of the body are published 
each year and the volumes contain 
many things that are worthy of preser- 
vation. The proceedings of the meet- 
ing a year ago were published by Mar- 
vin Creager, managing editor of the 
Milwaukee Journal, and it is probable 
that he will edit the volume for the 
1927 meeting. The American Society 
is.an important agency in the field 
of journalism as a profession and may 
be the means of placing journalism on 
a plane with the professions of law and 
medicine. Its proceedings belong to 
the history of journalism in America. 


Fare for Conductors 

“The Column” is the work of Hal- 
lam Walker Davis, professor of Eng- 
lish at Kansas State Aricultural Col- 
lee. It considers the work of the 
philosopher’s corner under the follow- 
ing headings: The newspaper and 
humor, the business of humor, the 
managing editor’s idea, the columnist 
on columning, types of columns, fol- 
lowing: the news, sure-fire stuff, the 
epigram, jungle, column verse, light 
essay, and personality in the column. 
Tllustrations are provided for the va- 
rious bits of work that go into humor 
columns. The book is published by 
Alfred A. Knopf. 
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MY GREATEST NEWSPAPER PROBLEM AND HOW | SOLVED IT 


Every newspaper worker has problems, some of which he has solved. 
help some one else in the fraternity who is facing a similar problem. 


tribution to this department. 


Solving the Cost 


I was never a printer. I never 
learned the trade, although from boy- 
hood I had been around the printing 
office of my father—the same office 
which was established by his father, 
my grandfather, back in the fifties, 
the Utter Company, publisher of the 
Westerly Daily Sun. 


I had drifted with the business, 
and one day woke up to find confront- 
ing me the problem of making that 
paper a paying investment, and the 
sort of paper which would be a credit 
to the town in which it was located. 


The company had plenty_of bills, 
and did not know that there was such 
a thing as a cash discount to be taken 
on a bill; and it had machinery and 
plant equipment which was_ inade- 
quate, but no funds to build up the 
plant to the demands of the town. 
When it came time for me to get 
away from the news desk and look out 
for the manager’s job, signing checks, 
and looking out for the business in- 
terests of the paper, I found that we 
had no idea what our newspaper was 
costing us to produce. We were charg- 
ing our customers a certain amount 
of money per inch for advertising, 
but there was no way of telling 
whether that amount was sufficient. 


So my first problem in working. out 
the greater problem was to find out 
the cost per inch of sold advertising 
in the newspaper. I knew very little 
about the business end of the news- 
paper and the first thing I did was to 
employ a firm of cost accountants. 
That was before the day of the United 
Typothetae, when we could have done 
the job in a much more thorough man- 
ner and for less money with the stan- 
dard interlocking cost and accounting 
systems. When the bank was told that 
I considered the great need of the 
plant was to know its costs, there was 
no question where the money for the 
installation of the cost system was to 
come from. 


Then, when we learned the cost per 
inch of advertising we were selling, 
we were not surprised to find that for 
many months the cost of that adver- 
tising was more than we were charg- 
ing. We felt that we were getting all 
the advertisers could bear, but from 
that time on there was no reluctance 
or apologetic feeling on our part in 
asking the advertiser for an increased 
rate sufficient to cover the cost of pro- 
duction of this daily paper and to pay 
a fair return on the investment to the 
stockholders. To know one’s costs is 
to stiffen one’s back bone beyond be- 
lief. 


It is fifteen years since that event 
and, because in ordinary accounting, 
accountants have always set up what 
is called depreciation, we commenced 
collecting money from our advertisers 
to care for the purchase of new ma- 
chinery. It was not long before it was 
necessary to buy new machinery and 
new equipment. But best of all, know- 
ing our costs in every department of 


GEORGE B. UTTER 
Managing Editor, the Sun 
Westerly, R. I. 


the newspaper, and every item that 
went into it, we were able immediately 
to determine whether it was cheaper 
to retain the old machinery and the 
old type-case or to buy new machin- 
ery and new linotypes, and junk the 
old stuff. 


So I say that my problem was not 
a very serious one when it was tackled 
once for all. Now, monthly reports 
come in to me, just as on every job 
which we produce for our customers, 
on the daily newspaper, which is a 
credit to a town of 15,000 people here 
in Rhode Island. Knowing our costs 
has led to efficiency, and today with 
modern machinery we have no more 
help than we had 16 or 17 years ago 
when our cost system was installed, 
but we have quadrupled our job print- 
ing business, increased our rate for 
advertising six or seven fold and we 
have an investment which pays a 
profit to the stockholders. 


George B. Utter, 


Managing Editor, Westerly (R. 
Daily Sun. 


I.) 


Writing Editorials 


In writing of my greatest newspaper 
problem I think I shall write of ‘‘ed- 
itorials.’ To my mind, the greatest 
problem for me to solve was the writ- 
ing of editorials for the editorial sec- 
tion of my paper. To serve my com- 
munity in publishing a newspaper the 
editorial page was foremost in my 
mind, and even up until four years ago 
I had never written an editorial in 
my life’s experience in publishing 
newspapers. I realized that a news- 
paper needed an editorial page and 
after consolidating three newspapers 


The story of the solving of your problem will 
The United States Publisher solicits your con- 


in a town of 1200 people I made up 
my mind that my newspaper would 
hereafter carry an editorial page. 


At first I found editorial writing 
quite hard and it took a lot of my 
time, but I was persistent and from 
that time until the present day, not a 
single issue of my paper has gone out 
without the editorial page, and I con- 
sider it the most valuable page and 
the biggest asset to my newspaper. I 
have come to a stage in life, through 
experience, that makes editorial writ- 
ing easy and I like the work. At first, 
I said: I never will be‘able to do it; 
but when I made up my mind it grad- 
ually became easier for me. 


The lack of an editorial page takes 
away the tone and character of your 
newspaper. No agency is so. well 
equipped for the betterment of com- 
munity life than the newspaper editor- 
ial page. Editorial articles appeal to 
readers to the extent of interest in the 
subjects discussed. No matter what 
the comment may be, it may provoke 
controversy but it represents an hon- 
est expression of opinion and that is 
what readers of any newspaper want, 
no matter how big the paper “or how 
small. 


Some pay little attention to the edi- 
torial side of the paper for the reason 
that they say there is nothing to write 
about. They are far from the truth, 
as there is always something of editor- 
ial interest to write about. There is 
hardly a single subject that will not 
make good material for editorial dis- 
cussion. The possibility of editorial 
writing is unlimited. Outstanding 
news events picked up through Asso- 
ciated Press reports present subjects 
daily for the editor to write on. Read- 
ing the exchanges, weeklies and dai- 
lies and magazines, gives other chan- 
nels to gather thought for editorial 
expression. 


In my estimaton a newspaper best 
its community by giving the 


serves 


EDWARD B. ODDY 
Publisher, Woonsccket, S. D., News 
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public what it wants; first of all the 
news. Therefore the contents of a 
newspaper must be such as will appeal 
to all classes of readers. While mem- 
bers from the family seek to get the 
news from the front page, the local 
pages, the correspondence page, the 
caroons or the woman’s page, father 
turns first to the editorials for edi- 
torial expressions. While the editor- 
ial page may not be the most impor- 
tant page, it is one that is needed in 
every newspaper to balance that paper 
as a servant of the community, state 
and nation. 


The making of a good newspaper is 
a continual struggle to print the news 
—local, state and national—and to 
print it impartially, keeping in mind 
truth in your statements to the read- 
ing public. Your readers are the 
judges and the newspaper that .does 
not give service will soon be judged. 


In closing this article requested by 
The United States Publisher, let me 
say that my greatest newspaper prob- 
lem and the one of most importance 
was that of editorial writing, one. of 
the most necessary and one of the 

hardest in the beginning. 


Edward B. Oddy, 


President South Dakota Press Associa- 
tion; Publisher Woonsocket (S. D.) 
News. 


North Louisiana Press to Meet 


Elaborate arrangements are now 
being made for the annual meeting of 
the North Louisiana Press Association, 
which will be held in the city of Mon- 
ro2 on Saturday, February 12. 


Nebraska Editors to Meet 


The practical side of newspaper 
making will be a feature of the pro- 
gram for the fifty-fourth annual con- 
vention of the Nebraska Press Asso- 
ciation in Lincoln, February 17, 18 
and 19, according to the program com- 
mittee. The committee met recently 
in the office of Ole Buck, secretary, in 
Lincoln, and outlined the program, 
only a few details of which remain 
to be worked out. 


Set speeches will be taboo. There 
will be no imported speakers. Those 
who will present the subjects that will 
be discussed are men who come from 
the everyday walks of life in Nebraska 
newspaper work. Three or more edi- 
tors will be chosen to lead in the dis- 
cussions of each of the following sub- 
jects, aS announced by the secretary: 

“What is a Price Cutter?—What 
Shall we do With Him?” 

“Building a Bona Fide Circulation.” 

“Practical Advantages of Editorial 


Page.” 
“Accounting in the Small Office.” 
“Service to Advertisers.” 


“Consolidations.” 
“Community Service.” 
“The Farmer and the Local Paper.” 


The Washington Press Association 
has set the date for the second ‘“Wash- 


ington Week” to be held throughout 


the state of Washington for February 
20-26. 


The New York Association of Classi- 
fied Advertising Managers. has de- 
cided that the words ‘want-ad” and 
“classified”? are synonymous. 
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reaches practically 
every publisher in 


the United States. 
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in Baroni 


The squarish shape of envelope known as “ Baronial ’”’ certainly does ‘ have it 
on” the ordinary commercial shapes when it comes to dignity and impressiveness. 
This style is a virtual necessity for enclosing formal cards or announcements, 
and is coming into wider use every day for use with catalogues and booklets. 


Western States Makes a Heavy Play 
for Your Baronial Trade 
— offering you not only better price possibilities but a more extensive range 


of sizes — the larger open-end catalogue styles going up as high as 9% x 12%. 
Distinctive papers, too, without fancy prices. 


Wisconsin Press Will Meet 


The seventy-fourth anniversary of 
the Wisconsin Press Association is to 
be celebrated February 10-12, when 
the editors of the state meet at Madi- 
son for their mid-winter Round-up and 
Better Newspaper Contest. 


The Middle Tennessee Press Asso- 
ciation meeting at Nashville, January 
14, voted to join the National Editorial 
Association in a body. This action 
puts Tennessee over with its quota of 
new members in the N. EH. A. drive. 
The association re-elected Laps D. Mc- 
Cord of the Giles County Record, Pu- 
laski, president; and chose R. S. 
Henry of the Nashville, Chattanooga 
& St. Louis Railway, as secretary. Mr. 
Henry is an old newspaper man and 
is now director of public relations of 
the railroad. Hugh Doak of the Man- 
chester Times, was re-elected treas- 
urer. 


The Buckeye Press Association, com- 
posed. of weeklies and semi-weeklies, 
will meet at the Chittenden Hotel, Co 
lumbus, February 10-11. In conection 
with the convention, there will be the 
usual Newspaper Show, with awards 
of cups in three classes: The weekly 
that has rendered the best community 
service; the best all-around weekly 
that is published in a county seat, and 
the best all-around weekly published 
in a place not a county seat. Entries 
are being sent to Professor O. G. 
Hooper. 


The directors of the American News- 
paper Publishers Association met re- 
cently in Richmond, Va. 


Send us your Baronial inquiries —and ask for Free Price 
List No. 28, showing 20 million envelopes im stock for imme- 
Shall we put you on the free list for our 


25@ per line snappy bulletins, ‘‘ Worth While Envelope News,’ issued 

32 periodically? ‘“‘ Worth while” is right. 
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TH Wor hing Kit 


HAMMERMILL 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


If you have the Working Kit of Hammermill 
Bond and the Working Kit of Hammermill Cover 
already on your desk, you know how useful they 
are in tying down the ideas of your customers. 


Here’s another: the Working Kit of Hammer- 
mill Announcements. It introduces a new and 
very flexible set of stock electrotypes to help you 
do very attractive work at reasonable prices, 


Send for your copy on your business letterhead. 


Hammermill Paper 
,0mpany 


Erie, Pennsylvania 
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Hotel Mason 


- Jacksonville, Florida 


Official Florida Headquarters 
INTERNATIONAL PRESS FOUNDA- 
TION 
and 
UNITED STATES PUBLISHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION OF PRESIDENTS AND 
SECRETARIES 
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Leatherfold 
Enamel 


THE PAPER THAT STANDS 
WEAR AND TEAR 


HERE IS something new under the 
sun—a folding enamel that is a 


‘Desse, folding enamel and that 


has—at the same time—a surface com- 


parable with many well known, non- 
folding papers. 
That’s Leatherfold. It is rugged 


enough for the catalog or folder that is to 
be man-handled. And its surface is 
smooth enough to show up sharply the 
finest detail in illustration and design. 


Take a piece of the 100 lb. weight. 
Roll it up into a ball. Smooth it out. 
The gloss is still there, the fibres are un- 
broken, and there are no pinholes. 


Use the coupon below and compare 
Leatherfold with any other folding enamel 
on the market at any price. You'll find 
it the best balance between a fine printing 
surface and strong folding qualities. 


*Send for your samples today and 
treat 'em rough. 


Bradner Smith & Company 
333 S. Desplaines St. 


Chicago, IIl. 


*Note—While we are, of course, glad to 
send samples to anyone interested, Leatherfold 
is stocked only in Chicago and cannot be eco- 
nomically shipped in quantities to distant parts 
of the country. 


(Coupon) 


Bradner Smith & Company, 
333 S. Desplaines St., 
Chicago, Il. 
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Please send me samples of Leatherfold — 
Enamel in various weights. 
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Practical Advertising Talks 


(By Homer B. Clemmons, Advertising Manager, Blue Island Sun-Standard, Blue Island, III.) 


Discounting Your Bills 
“To discount or not to discount?” 


' The subject of taking your discount, 


or, in other words 
“discounting your 
bills,’ should not 
be a matter of 
minor importance 
to newspaper peo- 
ple if you are all 
watching every 
little loop-hole 
through which so 
much ‘unnoticed 
profit” goes. Hyvy- 
ery newspaper 
man can make a 
nice yearly profit 
on his ‘Accounts 
Payable,” as well 
as his ‘Accounts 
Receivable.” 

A thorough understanding of the 
terms on which you buy your news- 
paper supplies and just what it means 
to the seller who “trusts” you, is all 
too often of little consequence. <A 


H. B. Clemmons 


buyer cannot claim privileges denied 


the seller. The buyer rightly expects 
the seller to live up to his part of the 
bargain. Yet, when it comes to pay- 
ing the bill, the buyer too often forgets 
his reciprocal obligations to the seller. 
He may ignore the terms of payment 


- under which he bought the supplies 


or hold out for terms, which he thinks 
he is entitled to. He may make un- 
authorized deductions for freight, dam- 
age, shortage or even overcharges, re- 
gardiess of whether he bought his sup- 
plies F. O. B. shipping point, or deliv- 


_ ery point. 


The most common incorrect deduc- 
tions are made for cash discounts af- 
ter the discount period has elapsed, 
thereby taking discounts that are not 
honestly earned. Such action on the 
part of the buyer invalidates the 
agreement, because the conditions are 
thus made inequitable. If the buyer 
places his order, for whatever supplies 
he needs, under the standard terms 
of the seller—say two per cent (2%) 
discount for cash in ten days or 30 
days net—the buyer has no right, 
legally or morally, to change these 
terms without the consent of the 
seller. Neither has he any legal or 
moral right to take the discount after 
the discount date has passed. 

A cash discount is a financial dis- 
count and not a trade discount. It is 
given by the seller to the buyer in 


order to get his money in quickly, so 


that he can take that same money and 
re-invest it in the development of his 
business. In this way he increases 
his capital turnover and his net yearly 
profits. 


On the other hand, if the buyer fails 
to send the money to the seller so that 
he can employ it in his business, but 
takes an unearned discount on the 
common theory that the seller would 
rather allow such deductions than take 


_ the chances of losing a customer, the 


buyer is actually taking money that 


| does not legally or morally belong to 


him and to which he is not entitled. 
It is dishonest and is stealing just 


as much as though the money were 
taken from the cash register. 

Study the following table which 
shows the possible earning power of 
your money when used to discount 
bills. 


%% 10 days—net 30 days equals 9% 
per annum. 

1% 10 days—net 30 days equals 18% 
per annum. 

2% 10 days—net 30 days equals 36% 
per annum. 

2% 10 days—net 60 days equals 14% 
per annum. 

2% 30 days—net 60 days equals 24% 
per annum. 

2% 30 days—net 4 mos. equals 8% 
per annum. - 

3% 10 days—net 30 days equals 54% 
per annum. 

3% 10 days—net 4 mos. equals 10% 
per annum. 

3% 30 days—net 60 days equals 36% 
per annum. 


The cash discount is what the seller 
is willing to give his customers for 
paying his bill 20 days before the ex- 
piration of the full 30-day period. A 
two per cent cash discount thus gives 
the buyer an inducement of 36 per 
cent a year, since there are 18 periods 
of 20 days each, which might be antici- 
pated by the buyer if he were having 
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| 
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shipments made to him constantly 
through the year. Where is it possi- 
ble to make money faster? 

The profits to be made by 
your discount can not be ignored. 
sure that you get yours. 


taking 
Be 


‘‘Advertising Nuggets’’ 
(Compiled by Homer B. Clemmons.) 
The National Shoe Retailers Asgsso- 

ciation has appropriated $500,000 for 
a national advertising campaign for 
the shoe industry. Here is an excel- 
lent opportunity for the weekly news- 
papers to educate their local shoe mer- 
chants to “tie up” with this national 
campaign. 


Robert A. Bartlett, treasurer of the 
Acushnet Mills, speaking at a meeting, 
told of what the Acushnet had en- 
deavored to do in advertising. “In 
one year, I obtained about 12 good 
accounts for the mill by a small ad 
in a trade paper,’ he said. “I am 
satisfied that the advertising paid.” 


Ex-President David Starr Jordan of 
Leland Stanford University once 
quoted an Italian proverb to a fresh- 
man class: “The world steps aside 
to let any man pass who knows 
whither he is going.” 


STAGE- FOLK 


ee TRE 


HNTERTAINING the 

public is not all pleas- 
ure. The life of an actor 
is one train jump after an- 
other, and he soon learns 
to appreciate travel com- 
forts. 


Fast trains and frequent 
trains “via Traction” help 
to make life easier for 
stage folk. That is why so 
many of them ride the 
Traction. 


Also the Traction pro- 
vides 60-foot scenery cars 
and many other conveni- 
ences for their benefit. 


Illinois? fraction System 
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uperior Specialties 
tor Newspapers 


Illustrating a few 
items of Superior 
Equipment—the full 
line of which is 


shown inthe B.B.@S. 


Easy to read 


“Blue Book” center columns 

of Type, y 

Machinery ; 

and , Mi 

Material BARNHART NEWSPAPER BINDER 


Will hold 135 eight-page papers 
Made in 7 standard sizes 


SUPERIOR 
STEREOTYPE CASTING BOX 


Made in 4 sizes 
Model illustrated is with Cores— 
a metal saver 


SUPERIOR 
AUXILIARY SAW 
and TRIMMER 


Elevating table and 
many advantageous 
features— 


Sold at a popular 


price 


eee: 


SUPERIOR 
METAL FURNACE 
4 sizes—300, 700, 1000, 1500 lbs. 


for Gas, Gasoline, Kerosene, 
Coal and Wood 


ECONOMY ADD-A-COLUMN Write for 
: weicnie s metesy further particulars 
or Cox Duplex, Cox-o-Type , 
and Goss Comet Presses and prices 


Barnhart Brothers Spindler 


Type Founders since 1868 - Manufacturers and Merchants of Superior Printing Equipment 


CHICAGO WASHINGTON,D.C. DALLAS OMAHA SEATTLE 
SAINT LOUIS KANSAS CITY SAINT PAUL VANCOUVER, B.C. 


Kelly Automatic Presses - Chandler & Price Job Presses and Paper Cutters - Challenge Products 

Hamilton Steel and Wood Equipment - Boston Wire Stitchers and Staplers - Portland Punches 

Rouse Specialties -« Rosback Creations - Vandercook Proof Presses and other Superior Specialties 
SET IN COOPER BLACK CONDENSED 


re 
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Readers of The United States Publisher are invited to chat about their hobbies 


. 


Prefers Horticulture 
M. D. Fritz, president of the Free 
Press Company, publisher of the Man- 
kato (Minn.) Dai- 
ly Free Press, en- 
joys floriculture 
as his best loved 
hobby. 


This publisher 
was born in San- 
dusky, Ohio, and 
lived in an or- 
phan’s home in 
Cleveland until 
he was eight 
years old. From 
there he went to 
live on a farm on 
the Western Re- 
serves anecO bh £0 
where he re- 
mained until he 

was 15 years old. He learned the 
printing trade at Elyria, Ohio, and 
worked at that trade until he was 20 
years old. He then started a news- 
paper in South Dakota and after about 
a year, in 1891, went to Mankato, 
Minn., where he became foreman of 
the Free Press Company. In 1902 he 
purchased an interest in the business 
and for several years was secretary 
of the company, of which he is now 
president. 

“We employ upwards .of 100 em- 
ployees, with main office in Mankato 
and branches in Minneapolis and Chi- 

cago,” says the Mankato publisher. 
“We have a lithograph plant, job print- 
ing plant, bindery, stationery store, 
\;with salesmen covering several states.” 


M. D. Fritz 


1 


Paper Is His Only Love 

“T have been in the newspaper game 
' for many years, in fact, too many 
| years to have any special hobby,” re- 
| marks Charles J. Robb, one of the 
| publishers of the Michigan City (Ind.) 
| Evening News. “I have been fed up 
on too many ‘hobbies’ of so many 
| others that I have been unable to settle 
' down on any particular one, except 
that: 

“My ‘hobby’ has been, if you may 
call it a hobby, to lead in the news- 
| paper game in my territory with cir- 
| culation and a paper that our people 
| want to see and read. In other words, 
_my hobby may be said to be the publi- 
Cation of a good newspaper, with the 
largest circulation. Printing and pub- 
lishing has been my life work, except 
perhaps with one or two government 

appointments, with a little politics 
_ thrown in on the side. 

“T have no ‘family trees’ upon which 
_I have ever found any of my ancestors 
_hanging, or any with ‘barred’ or 
checkered careers.” 


Chamber of Commerce Enthusiast 


__C. A. Beal, business manager of the 
_ LaPorte (Ind.) Herald-Argus, is presi- 
| dent of the Chamber of Commerce and 
'that, he says, “naturally is my hobby 
for the present. Chamber of Com- 
/merce work has been my hobby for 
some time.” 


on this page of the Publisher 


Civic Development 

“If I have a hobby—and I suppose 
I have,” admits Walter H. Ball, presi- 
dent and general manager of the Hunt- 
ington (Ind.) Herald, ‘“—it is civie 
development. 

“For the past six years I have actu- 
ally given more time to the commun- 
ity’s interests than to my own busi- 
ness, and at the expense of my busi- 
ness, too, for one can’t allow his in- 


terests to be detracted from his busi- 
ness and get the most out of it. 

“T went into newspaper work 25 
years ago last July, direct from the 
farm, and while I continue to take 
a great deal of interest in farming, 
being the owner of a small piece of 
ground, I get more pleasure out of try- 
ing to locate a new industry in the 
city or out of raising money for com- 
mercial activities.” 
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In Several Baskets 


Off and on a good deal of loose talk has been heard about “*hold- 
ing companies” in connection with public utilities. 

More properly, they should be called “‘investment’’ or “‘develop- 
They are an American adaptation of the tried and 
proved British “investment trust,’’ of which the American Trade Com- 
missioner in London in a report to the United States Department of 


“They enable the uninitiated investor*to put his eggs in more 
than one basket, even though, strictly speaking, he has only one egg.” 

The primary purpose of utility investment companies is to expand 
the resources and facilities of their local or subsidiary companies and 
thus broaden the opportunity for safe investment. 
insurance principle of spreading the risk and minimizing it is applied, 
because back of the holding company’s securities lies the earning 


power of its component companies doing a diversified business in 


If a local company needs capital for expansion the holding com- 
pany sees to this financing at a lower rate of interest than would be 


It furnishes expert technical service of a quality the local com- 
It masses the purchasing requirements of many local companies 


It places at the disposal of its subsidiary companies the managerial 
ability and experience it has acquired in larger fields. 

In this way the local companies are helped in the development of 
service facilities and policies that make them better public servants 
and bring them a larger volume of business. 


The net results are: healthier, stronger, more prosperous and 
For be it remembered, the investment 
or “holding’’ company cannot prosper until it nurses its local or oper- 


ating subsidiaries into a sound and prosperous condition. 


UTILITIES SECURITIES ARE GOOD INVESTMENTS 


UTILITY SECURITIES COMPANY 
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The Correct Word—How to Use It 


sist 


Founder and Editor of Correct English Magazine 


ALPHABETIC LIST 
Ae 
Amid and Amidst. 
Amidst is preferred to amid, except 
in poetry, when the latter is frequently 
employed. 


Among and 
Amongst. 
Amongst is a 
Me treme On Ween On: 
among, but is less 
used. As a rule, 
the words are in- 
t e rch angeable; 
but when used 
strictly of place, 
amongst often im- 
plies dispersion 
or motion; as, 
“He is among the 
crowd;” “They 


were walking 
Mrs. Baker | amongst the 
trees.” 


Among and Between. 

Among is distributive, and may ap- 
ply to any number more than two; 
between is used of only two persons 
or things; as, “They discussed this 
among themselves;” “This is between 
us two.” 

Among One Another, 

“Among one another” is censured 
by critics, ‘with one another,’ or 
“among themselves” being suggested 
as preferable. 


Among and In. 

The words among and in are inter- 
changeable when used in the sense of 
in the midst or in association with; 
as, “He is among the crowd, or 

“He is in the crowd.” When mere 
inclusion is to be expressed, in is re- 


quired; as, “He is somewhere in the 
crowd.” 
And Before Also, hereraees and Con- 
sequently. 
And is required before also, 80, 


hence, consequently, in such construc- 
tions, as, “You may bring the ink and 
also the letter;” “I was ill and so 
could not come;” “I have finished the 
study of English, and therefore, I shall 
begin the study of French;” “I have 


been ill, and consequently, have been. 


unable to write to you.” 

When the connection in thought is 
sufficiently remote as to require the 
semicolon, and is omitted. In literary 
usage, and or so preceded by a semi- 
colon is somewhat weak, and should 
be sparingly or never used. 


And Which. 

And which is incorrect in the sen- 
tence, “The latest book on this sub- 
ject, and which is by far the most 
interesting,” etc., for the reason that 
a subordinate clause is connected with 
a principal clause by a co-ordinate con- 
junction. And which is correct in the 
sentence, “The latest book on this sub- 
ject, which is by far the most inter- 
esting, and which,” ete. This is cor- 
rect, for the reason that the co-ordinate 
conjunction and connects clauses of 
equal importance. Rule.—Co-ordinate 
conjunctions must connect like clauses. 


By Josephine Turck Baker 


Angry At and Angry With. 

“Angry at” is used when expressing 
anger for an animal or an inanimate 
object; “Angry with,” for a human 
being; as, “He is angry at his dog;” 
“He is angry with his brother.” 
Annual and Yearly. 

Annual and yearly are interchange- 
able in meaning; as, “His annual (or 
yearly) income is two thousand dol- 
lars;” “This is a yearly (or annual) 
plant.” 

Answer and Reply. 

An answer is a response or rejoin- 
der,—spoken or written to a question 
(expressed or implied), request, ap- 
peal, prayer, call, petition, demand, 
challenge, objection, argument, ad- 
dress, letter, or to anything said or 
written. A reply is a response, writ- 
ten or spoken, in return for something 
that sems to call for it, as to give the 
information sought in a question, or 
to defend oneself or some one else 
against an attack. The following 
slight distinction is made between the 
uses of these words: An answer is 
a response to a question or a charge, 
a reply is a response to an assertion; 
the latter implies more thought and 
intelligence than the former. 
Antecedent of the Relative Pronoun. 

See Concord of Verb with Anteced- 
ent of Relative Pronoun. 

Anticipate and Expect. 

Anticipate is preferable to expect, 
when an event is looked forward to 
with pleasure; expect implies merely 
belief that something will occur. 
Anybody .Else’s. 

The phrases anybody else, somebody 
else, nobody else, ete., have a unitary 
meaning, as if one word, and properly 
take a possessive case (with the suffix 
at the end of the phrase): as, “This 
is somebody else’s hat;” ‘Nobody 
else’s children act so.”—Century Dic- 
tionary. 

Any One .. . IS. 

Any one, anybody, each, every one, 
everybody, either, neither, one, some 
one, somebody, should be followed by 
singular pronouns, or verbs. 

Any one, anybody, each, every one, 
everybody, either, neither, nobody. 
some one, somebody, may be followed 
by he or his. One should be followed, 
by one or one’s. 

‘“Any one of these patterns is suit- 
able.’ “Hvery one of the ladies is 
here.” “Hach one of the soldiers has 
a new uniform.” If any one wishes 
to make a suggestion, I wish he (or 
she, or he or she) would make it.” 
“Anybody 
done it.” “One dislikes to be told of 
one’s errors.” 

(Note that any one, every one, and 
some one, are written as either one 
or two words.) 


Any Place. 

Place is a noun, and so should not 
be used as an indirect object without 
a preposition. Place should be used 
with a preposition; as, “I saw it in 
some place,” or “I can’t find it in any 
place.’ One should say, “I am going 
to some place,” or “I am going some- 


in his senses would have 


where; “I can’t find it in any place,” 
or “I can’t find it anywhere.” 
Anyways and Anywise. 

Anyways is an incorrect form of the 
colloquial expression anyway. 

Anyway is properly written as two 
words when meaning in any way or 
in any manner. Its use in the sense 
of in any event, is colloquial, but when 
so employed it should be written as 
one word; thus: “Anyway (or any- 
how) I am going.” 

This use is, of course, avoided in 
dignified conversation or in written. 
diction. 

Anywise, meaning in any wise, is 
formed like such words as nowise, 
likewise. When written as one word, 
it is not preceded by the preposition 
in; otherwise it is; as, “If you can 
anywise effect this sale, do so,” or “If 
you can in any wise effect this sale, do 
so.” - (While anyway, meaning in any 
way, is recorded as being properly 
written only as two words, anywise — 
is not so recorded.) . 

Apostrophe. 

The apostrophe is used to indicate 
the omission of letters or figures. 

“He doesn’t” (instead of does not). 
I’m (instead of I am). It’s (instead 
of it is), or 6’s and 7’s (instead of © 
sizes and sevens). 

King’s, queen’s, 
form kingis, 
session. 

There is a Seslebal tendency to omit 
the apostrophe in the titles employed 
by business firms and corporations; 
thus: “The Studebaker Bros. Manufac- | 
turing Company,” instead of “The! 
Studebaker Bros.’ Manufacturing Com- 
pany.” 

710 (instead of 1910). 

Dot your 7s. 

Note.—For exposition of the use of the | 


apostrophe with the letter s to indicate pos-_ 
session, see POSSESSIVES. ; 


Appearance Sake, Appsarance’s Sake, — 
Appearance’ Sake. 

It is permissible to omit both the 
apostrophe and the letter s in words 
that modify the noun sake; as, “for — 
appearance sake;” “for fashion sake;” 
“for heaven sake;” “for conscience 
sake.” 


Appertain and Pertain. 

Appertain and pertain are inter- 
changeably used, and are equally cor- 
rect. 
Appreciate. i § 

Appreciate is opposed to: depreciate, — 
and means to increase in value; hence, — 
such expressions as, “The property — 
appreciates from year to year,” 
though censured by some critics, are 
correct. 

Appreciate Highly. a 
Highly is superfluous in such con- 
structions as, “We appreciate your 
services highly,’ for the reason that — 
appreciate means to place a sufficient 

ly high estimate on. 
Apprehend and Comprehend. 
Apprehend means to perceive; as, 
“IT apprehend danger.” Comprehend — 
means to understand; “I compre 
hend your meaning.” 


instead of the old 
on re to denote pos- 


as, 
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| DEATHS | 


SHUP OF ILLINOIS DIES 
AFTER 44 YEARS, EDITOR 


Frank L. Shup, 72, for more than 
44 years editor of the Newton (Ill.) 
Press, died at his home in Newton, 
January 9, from heart failure. About 
11 months before his death he had 
been taken ill with an attack of heart 
trouble while on the train on his way 
to Florida. He had had leakage of 
the heart since he was 16 years old. 

After leaving his father’s farm, 
when he was 20 years old, young 
Shup taught school for several terms. 
He then began the study of law and 
in 1880 was admitted to the bar. He 
practiced at Kingman, Kan. For a 
while he was associate editor of the 
Kingman Citizen. It was during this 
service, in 1882, that the lawyer-edi- 
tor’s brother, John H. Shup, purchased 
the Newton (lIll.) Press and persuaded 
Frank to return to Newton to take 
charge of the paper. 

Mr. Shup served as the first village 
clerk of Newton, the only elective of- 
fice he ever held, and he-served three 
terms as master in chancery of Jasper 
county, by appointment of Judges 
Jones and Landes. In 1905 he was 
appointed as one of the five commis- 
sioners from Illinois to the Lewis and 
Clark Exposition at Portland, Oregon, 
by Governor Charles S. Deneen, and 
made two trips to the coast to see to 
the erection and furnishing of the 
Illinois building there. President 
Woodrow Wilson, in 1914, made him 
a member of the annual Assay Com- 
mission to test the fineness of the 
United States coinage, minted at Phil- 
adelphia during the year, an honorary 
office. 

During 1919-20 he acted as super- 
visor of the census for the Twenty- 


FRANK L. SHUP 
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| CLASSIFIED ADS 


Linotype Schools 


OPERATORS! PRINTERS!—If you 
want to increase your speed, to enable 
you to hold a better position or ease 
the strain; if you want to learn the 
machine, write for free literature. 
Correspondence course with keyboard, 
$28; practical course, six weeks, $60.00. 
Milo Bennett set 12,131 ems per hour 
for eight hours and can teach you, 
Established 1915. Address Milo Ben- 
nett’s School, Toledo, Ohio 


Newspaper Brokers 


IF YOU want to buy, sell or con- 
solidate newspapers, write Omar D. 
Gray, Sturgeon, Mo. 


third Illinois District. He was also 
a director of the Newton State Bank 
& Trust Company. 

For many years Mr. Shup had been 
a member of the Illinois Press As- 
sociation and at one time served as 
i's vice president. 

Mr. Shup and Miss Nannie Rich- 
ardson were united in marriage on 
May 3, 1887. They were the parents 
of one child, Laurence E. Shup, now 
associate editor of the Press. Mrs. 
Shup survives her husband. 


Edmund Booth Dead 

Edmund W. Booth, 60, editor and 
manager of the Grand Rapids (Mich.) 
Press, died in the Butterworth Hos- 
pital, Grand Rapids, January 8. When 
he became editor of the Press in 1906, 
he had been connected with the work 
of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation for 15 years. For some time 
he ‘was general promoting secretary 
in New York in charge of the city’s 
30 branches. 


Stanton of Georgia Dies 

Pranks. otantons | 100A 
member of the staff of the At- 
lanta (Ga.) Constitution for 
40 years, and poet laureate of 
Georgia, died January 7 at 
his home. 

Some of his best known 
poems were set to music. 
“Mighty Lak a_ Rose,” in- 
spired Ethelbert Nevin, an 
American composer, to write 
a musical setting; Carrie 
Jacobs Bond, another Ameri- 
can, wrote the music to “Just 
A-Wearyin’ for You.” Edward 
Kneisel wrote the music for 
“Lil Feller.” 


Pneumonia Takes Woolley 

Frank Woolley, editor of 
the Heyworth (Ill.) Star, died 
suddenly, December 18, at his 
home in Heyworth. 


Clague Is Dead 

Stanley Clague, 54, Chicago, 
managing director of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulation, 
died January 19, after several 
months’ illness. He was born 
on the Isle of Man and came 
to the United States as sec- 
retary to the late Charles W. 
Eliot, former president of 
Harvard University. 


Money Makers 
THE ASSOCIATED BUREAU OF 
CIRCULATORS rings the bell again. 
At Wautona, Wis., 1,046 population, 
on the Waushara Argus, they did, on 
subscriptions only: 


otal eRecelpis were tc $4,075.25 
Total Expenditures ............. 2,222.57 
Left to the Publisher............ $1,852.68 
New subscribers added........ 526 
Renewals collected .............. 1,350 


Paid in advance circulation 1,876 


We guarantee to increase your cCir- 
culation and advertising. Get in touch 
with us before signing for your 1927 
campaign. Address The A. B. C., 919 
Rush Street, Chicago, III. 


For Sale 


FOR SALE—Only paper in the heart 
of Illinois lake resort region; weekly, 
up-to-date plant. No. 8 linotype, Cot- 
trell cylinder, folder, three jobbers 
(one automatic), casting box, saw, 
plenty of material, all needed equip- 
ment, large well-lighted office. Cir- 
culation 1800, gross $18,000 to $20,000. 
Will sell worth the money, two-thirds 
cash required. Address S-26, U. S. 
Publisher. 


FOR SALE—Good Illinois newspa- 
per for $2000 cash, or terms slightly 
higher. Linotype equipped, cylinder 
and Gordon jobber with motors, cutter 
and good type and equipment. A big 
bargain in a good territory. Address 


S-25, U. S. Publisher. 


Situations Wanted 
EXPERIENCED newspaper man, 
now employed in a Chicago publishing 
house, open for managership of a good 
newspaper plant. Best of references. 

Address A-48, U. S. Publisher. 


POSITION WANTED by young man 
of 25, single, graduate of Mergenthaler 
School and familiar with floor work. 
Write immediately to A-47, U. S. Pub- 
lisher. 


EXPERIENCED newspaper man is 
ready to change situations and take 
charge of any good managing propo- 
sition, Illinois preferred. Will not shy 
at a hard job. Best record and ref- 
erences. Address A-43, U. S. Pub- 
lisher. 


chinist operator with speed of 2500 to 
3000 ems per hour. High school grad- 
uate, earnest and willing to take or- 
ders and work anywhere in the shop. 
Address A-44, U. S. Publisher. 


OWING to conditions that have 
arisen in one of the great eastern 
newspaper organizations, a nationally 
known circulation manager will ac- 
cept another position. Location east, 
west, north or south, does not matter. 
Address A-45, U. S. Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED newspaper man 
who has recently been running job 
shop wants to get back into newspa- 
per business. Prefers to lease paper, 
but willing to undertake any respon- 
sible job. Address A-46, U. S. Pub- 
lisher, 
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THE MOST 
SATISFACTORY WAY 
TO SERVICE 
ANY MACHINE. 

IS TO 
BUILD SERVICE 
INTO IT 
AT THE 
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MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
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SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 
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Features and items for this department should reach The United States Publisher by the fifteenth 


Combines Study and Practice 
By La Rue P. Daniels 

Journalism is taught at Antioch Col- 
lege, Yellow Springs, Ohio, in a man- 
ner that. differs from almost every pre- 
vailing method. Contrary to _ the 
course adopted by many schools of 
journalism, no intensive training in 
feature writing, copy reading and ed- 
jitorial writing is required. The stu- 
dent is given an opportunity to become 

well versed in the technique of news- 
paper and magazine production by 
actual work in the various depart- 
ments of metropolitan publications. 
_ Antioch is operated on a cooperative 

basis. Journalism students study in 
the college and work on newspapers 
in the east and the middle west, in 
alternate periods of ten weeks. In 
this way the theory studied in school 
is checked up against the actual meth- 
ods practiced in the field of journal- 
ism. Aside from his cooperative work, 
the student has the opportunity to 
practice news writing and other phases 
of the business on a weekly paper pub- 
lished by the Antioch Press and the 
“college paper. 

Although the basic principles of col- 
lege newspapers and the metropolitan 
dailies might be considered the same, 
it is believed that only by actual work 
on the latter publications can a stu- 
dent best fit himself to compete with 
men of experience. The knowledge a 
student gains while working with 
trained men enables him to correlate 
the theory with the practice. 

Courses are designed to consider the 
problems and responsibilities of news- 

aper and magazine production and to 
rain the student to recognize the sig- 
nificant factors of the work as well as 
to write for publication in a clear and 
accurate manner. Autonomous courses 
are also offered in which the advanced 
student may more thoroughly exploit 
his particular field of interest. In 
these courses he has the opportunity 
to do independent work and is uncon- 
fined by specific class assignmetns. 

. The administration of the college 
believes that for a sound preparation 
in any phase of journalism, a liberal 
training is necessary. Students in 
this field are required to follow out a 
course which embodies science, eco- 
nomics, social science, psychology and 
literature. ? 

_ The practical value of this method 
was demonstrated to the writer while 
employed on a metropolitan daily. In 
a story which he was given to rewrite 
a chemical reaction was mentioned. 
In view of the fact that he had some 
knowledge of chemistry, it was ob- 
vious that such.a reaction was impos- 
sible with the materials named. 

_ An exacting training in English is 
emphasized in the belief that an effic- 
ient medium is essential to the capa- 
ble writer. The purpose of the liberal 
education is rather to impart a point 
of view than to turn a student into a 
technician. It is regarded as impor- 


_ tant that a person entering the pro- 
_ fession of writing for the public should 


have a broad outlook on life and our 
social system. 
7 

» 


- 


of the month preceding publication 


ROY L. FRENCH 


Professor French, head of the 
department of journalism at the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota, recently elec- 
ted president of Sigma Delta Chi, pro- 
fessional journalism fraternity, is the 
first teacher to reecive this honor. 
Heretofore, only men engaged actively 
in journalism have headed this pro- 
fessional group. 

Professor French also received this 
year the Wells memorial key, an award 
made by the fraternity at each conven- 
tion to the man who has performed 
the greatest service during the year. 

Professor French has been active in 


the affairs of the council for several 
years. During 1923-24 he served as 
national councilor and managed the 
successful endowment campaign for the 
Quill, official magazine of the frater- 
nity. In 1924-25 he was national treas- 
urer and in 1925-26 national secretary. 


A new $215,000 building is under 
construction at the University of 
Georgia for the Henry Grady School 
of Journalism. The building is to be 
three stories high, including the 
ground floor, on which the printing 
equipment will be installed. In one 
of the wings of the ground floor, the 
lecture rooms and offices of the school 
of journalism will be located and in 
the other wing will be the school of 
commerce. The University Press will 
be on the first floor. According to 
contract, the building will be com- 
pleted by July 31. 

The Lee Memorial School of Jour- 
nalism at Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity will begin its fourth semester 
in February with an increased enroll- 
ment. It now has a list of over 60 
students with Professor H. M. Thomp- 
son as acting director of the school 
during the absence of Prof. R. B. EIll- 
ard, who is on sick leave. A new 
course in the History, Principles and 
Administration of Journalism will be 
offered for the next semester. 


N. A. T. M. A. Makes Inquiries 

The National Association of Teach- 
ers of Marketing and Advertising 
which has shown remarkable develop- 
ment of its activities in the last two 
years is inquiring of its membership 
throughout the United States as to 
what special kinds of advertising ma- 
terial they find especially helpful in 
the class room or the business office. 

A special committee under the di- 
rection of Neil H. Borden of Harvard 
is undertaking to supply the needs of 
the membership in these directions. 
Industrial concerns and advertising 
agencies are bing asked to supply any 
material which they would like to have 
brought to the attention of teachers 
and students of advertising and mar- 
keting and advertising executives. 


Baylor Unique in Texas 

Baylor College for Women, Belton, 
Texas, is at the present time the only 
school in Texas with an active school 
of journalism, offering the Bachelor of 
Journalism degree. The department of 
journalism was installed in the college 
in 1923, and since that time has be- 
come recognized throughout the south 
and southwest for its efficiency in the 
training of young journalists. 

Miss Helen Zene Wortman is acting 
head of the department. Miss Wort- 
man received her Bachelor of Jour- 
nalism degree from the University of 
Missouri, and her Master’s degree from 
the University of Wisconsin. Her 
thesis, which was written on the sub- 
ject of “The Effect of Newspaper 
Presentation on the Growth of Crime 
and Other Anti-Social Activities,’ be- 
cause of special merit in research and 
unusualness of subject matter has 
been placed in the University of Wis- 
consin library. Miss Wortman has 
had several years’ experience in news- 
paper work. 

Baylor College is the only woman’s 
college to have a chapter of Theta 
Sigma Phi, national honorary jour- 
nalistic fraternity. Alpha Epsilon 
chapter was installed at Baylor in 
1925, and is, with the exception of XI 
chapter at the University of Texas, 
the only chapter in Texas. 

With a large number of enthusiastic 
students, the department promises to 
surpass all past records this year. 


The registration in the department 
of journalism, Ohio State University, 
broke the record, at the beginning of 
the winter quarter, with 320 registra- 
tions, which means more than 200 in- 
dividuals. Two students were gradu- 
ated at the end of the fall quarter, and 
approximately 35 will graduate in the 
next two quarters. A recent survey 
shows that 129 students have gradu- 
ated since 1918. As many more have 
taken parts of the course. In Ohio, 
108 graduates or former students are 
engaged in news-writing, advertising 
or publicity. In places outside of Ohio 
there are 63 in similar work. 


Professor J. S. Myers, head of the 
department, is spending the winter in 
Florida, 
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Our Humble Servants 


Railway freight cars are the burden bear- 
These humble ser- 
vants of the public, designed entirely for 


ers of modern times. 


utility and strength, carry the immense rail- 


way freight traffic of our busy country. 


The railroads provide different types of 
freight cars to meet the varied needs of 
transportation. Box cars carry commodities 
that must be completely inclosed. Many 
box cars have exceptionally wide doors to 
facilitate the loading and unloading of bulky 
shipments. Livestock is transported in cars 
with slatted sides for ventilation. Perishable 
freight is moved in cars which are literally 
refrigerators on wheels. Liquid commod- 
ities in bulk are transported in tank cars. 
Cars having open tops carry commodities 
which must be loaded and unloaded at low 
cost. Flat cars are simply platforms on 
wheels and are used for transporting heavy 
commodities which cannot readily be loaded 


in other types of cars. 


The freight-car equipment of the Illinois 
Central System consists of about 67,500 
cars, which at present prices for new cars 
would represent more than $155,000,000, 
the average price now being about $2,300 


a Car. 


Freight trains are faster than formerly, 


and freight cars are kept moving more of 


the time. Consequently every car performs 
On the Illinois Central Sys- 
tem the average car performed nearly one- 


tenth more service in 1926 than in 1925. 


more service. 


The average capacity of the freight cars 
owned by the Illinois Central System is 
about forty-three ‘tons.. However, the aver- 
age load of freight on the system is only 
about twenty-seven tons. The relatively 
large proportion—about 37 per cent—of 
capacity that is unused in the average car 
offers a great opportunity to increase the 
economy of railway operation. In fact, in- 
creasing the average carload affords one of 
the principal means of producing further 


economies. 


We are eager to have the Illinois Central 
System in 1927 improve upon the good 
service performed last year. One way to 
do that is to make even more intensive use 
of freight cars wherever possible. Our 
patrons can assist us materially, and we be- 
lieve they will be glad to help us to afford 


them better service. 


Constructive criticism and suggestions are 


invited. 


L. A. DOWNS, 
President, Illinois Central System 


CHICAGO, February 1, 1927. 
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' Association held at Petersburg, 
‘January 14 and 15. 


president of the National 
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Interest in the N. E. A. standard 
invoice continues. In one mail, re- 
cently, Executive Secretary H. C. Ho- 
taling received inquiries on this sub- 
ject from the Vidette, Carlton, Minn.; 
the News, Brillion, Wis.; the Herald, 
DeWitt, Mo.; the Dispatch, Gilman, 
Iowa, and M. C. Mogensen & Co., Ince., 
San Francisco, Cal., newspaper repre- 
sentatives. 


G. L. Caswell, former field secretary 


| of the Iowa Press Association, repre- 


sented the National Editorial Associa- 
tion at the convention of New England 


editors and publishers held at Boston, 


Mass., January 10. 


Joseph S. Hubbard of Columbia, Mo., 
executive secretary of the Missouri 
Press Association, represented the Na- 
tional Editorial Association at the mid- 
winter meeting of the Virginia Press 
Va., 


Sam S. Haislet, field secretary of 
the Minnesota Editorial Association, 
represented the National Editorial As- 
sociation at the annual convention of 
the North Dakota editors and pub- 
lishers held at Bismarck, January 14 
and 15. 


Erwin Funk of Rogers, Ark., a mem- 
ber of the executive committee, rep- 
resented the National Editorial Asso- 
ciation at the annual convention of 
Oklahoma editors held at Oklahoma 


| City, January 14 and 15. 


Ole Buck, secretary and field man- 
ager of the Nebraska Press Associa- 
tion, represented the National Editor- 


‘ial Association at the annual conven- 


tion of the Colorado Press Association, 
held at Denver, January 14 and 15. 
Mr. Buck also represented the N. BE. 
A. at the annual convention of the 
Wyoming Press Association, held at 
Cheyenne, January 20 and 21. 


Herman Roe of Northfield, Minn., 
Editorial 


| Association, went to Washington, D. 


C., January 15 to attend to a number 


of important matters for the big or- 


head. 
/ week in Washington, President Roe 


ganization of which he is the capable 
During his stay of nearly a 


Was scheduled to meet President Cal- 
vin Coolidge at the White House to 


extend to him a personal 
invitation to address the 
forty-second annual con- 
vention of the N. EB. A. 
at Omaha, Neb., next June. 
An important meeting of 
the N. EH. A. legislative 
committee also was held during Presi- 
dent Roe’s stay in Washington. At 
this meeting consideration was given 
the matter of postal rate cuts and 
the subject of government printing of 
stamped envelopes. 


Twenty prominent editors and pub- 
lishers from all sections of the coun- 
try will fill the pulpits of 20 Omaha, 
Neb., leading churches on the Sunday 
evening preceding the convening of 
the forty-second annual convention of 
the National Editorial Association 
next June. Among the editors who 
will fill pulpits on this memorable oc- 
casion will be the following: George 
W. Marble, publisher of the Tribune, 
Fort Scott, Kan.; George B. Dolliver, 
publisher of the Moon-Journal, Battle 
Creek, Mich.; Herman Roe, publisher 
of the News, Northfield, Minn.; C. M. 
Meredith, publisher of the Free Press, 
Quakertown, Pa.; H. L. Snyder, pub- 
lisher of the Register, Shepherdstown, 
W. Va. 

Any publisher who this year wins 
the American Printer Trophy for the 
best front page in the National Editor- 
ial Association’s contest may well be 
proud of his achievement, as the 
judges in this contest will be three of 
the most prominent men in the Ameri- 
can printing industry, whose decision 
will carry weight and prestige. 


The Mississippi Gulf Coast is one of 
the latest bidders for a National Ed- 
itorial Association convention. Re- 
cently Biloxi and Gulfport, Miss., 
joined hands inviting the N. E. A. to 
hold a convention at the magnificent 
new Edgewater Gulf Hotel, whieh was 
first opened to the public January 10, 
this year. 


The National Editorial’ Association 
campaign for 2,000 new members, to 
be secured before the forty-second an- 
nual convention at Omaha, Neb., next 
June, is making excellent progress. 
More than 600 new members had been 
enrolled on the records at headquar- 
ters in St. Paul before January 15. 
The secretary makes the predicition 
that the campaign will pass the half- 
way mark, 1000 new members, by 
April 1. Alaska, the District of Co- 
lumbia, Iowa, North Dakota and 
Rhode Island have already scored 100 
per cent in their drives for new mem- 
bers of the N. EK. A. Alabama needs 
only one more member to fill its quota, 
Idaho needs but’ two. Nebraska 
and Minnesota will make strenuous 
efforts during February to complete 
their quotas of 100 new members each. 
During the past 90 days five states 
alone have sent in nearly 250 new 
memberships. These states are Iowa, 


otes trom Mleadcuariers 


NATIONAL EDITORIAL ASSOCIATION 


= f£xecutive Secretary's Office 


77; Minnesota, 66; Nebraska, 62; 
North Dakota, 26, and South Dakota, 
16—which speaks well for a group of 
states hit by farm and bank troubles. 


C. M. Meredith of Quakertown, Pa., 
vice president of the National Editor- 
ial Association, represented that or- 
ganization at the annual Newspaper 
Institute of North Carolina publishers 
held at Chapel Hill, N. C., January 5, 
6 and 7, 


The activities of a certain Nebraska 
postmaster in putting on an aggressive 
sale of government printed envelopes 
has become a subject for investigation 
by the federal postoffice department. 


Past President George W. Marble of 
the National Editorial Association, 
publisher of the Tribune at Fort Scott, 
Kan., in sending out a large number 
of letters to fellow Kansas publishers 
urging them to join the N. E. A., em- 
phasized the point that the N. E. A. 
was the one organization in the coun- 
try today which could get effective 
results for publishers in legislative 
affairs at Washington, D. C. In con- 
cluding his forceful letter, Mr. Marble 
wrote: “It is almost inevitable that 
you will need the National Editorial 
Association to protect. your business 
from a tax on paid advertising; from 
fabulous prices for paper stock; or 
from some other encroachment. I am 
deeply concerned in a movement to 
get other country newspaper publish- 
ers allied with the N. E. A.” 


Ernest Peterson of the Press, Dick- 
inson, N. D., made reservation No. 1 
during the past week for the National 
Editorial Association’s tour of Ne: 
braska and the Black Hills in June. 
Reservation No. 2 was made by Miss 
Nettie Cardin, of the Argus-Leader, 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 


Massachusetts newspaper publishers 
have united with the N. E. A. 100 per 
cent. In other words the Massachu- 
setts Press Association made a change 
in its constitution and by-laws where- 
by every member of that organiza- 
tion automatically becomes a member 
of the National Editorial Association. 
This means that when the next re 
port is made in the membership cam- 
paign Massachusetts will have _ its 
quota over the top and then some. 
The Wyoming Press Association has 
under consideration similar action. 


A dozen western Wisconsin publish- . 
ers had a very interesting meeting in 
St. Paul on Saturday, January 15. The 
National Editorial Association was 
represented by its executive secretary 
who gave the editors present the very 
latest information from the seat of 
war—Washington—relative to legisla- 
tive matters. As a result every pub- 
lisher present not a member of the N. 
H. A. filled in his application card, 
convinced that the National Editorial 
Association was right on the job every 
day in the year. 
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EDUCATION NOT LEGISLATION 
WILL SOLVE ACCIDENT 
PROBLEM 


Amateur reformers still believe that compelling 
every motorist to equip his car with a governor 
limiting the speed of the car will cut down acci- 
dents; amateurs still believe that a law forcing 
every owner to stand a mental and physical ex- 
amination will, with one gesture, wipe the care- 
less and irresponsible driver off our streets and 
highways. 


Such surface views of safety are never found 
among men who devote their lives to the saving 
of lives. Experienced accident prevention 
workers know that education will solve the 
problem. 


For years the Chicago Motor Club has been 
engaged in the work of saving lives by means 
of education. Through its work in the schools 
the club is making the children of today familiar 
with the principles of safety. This work of 
education is also carried out among adult mo- 
torists and pedestrians. Your help in this work 
is solicited. 


CHICAGO MOTOR CLUB 


CHARLES M. HAYES, President 
3254 Michigan Avenue 


Chicago 
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St. Louis’ Largest Hotel 


Official St. Louis Headquarters 
pO... 
International Press Foundation 
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Association of Presidents and Secretaries 


“T he nation’s business Barer < 


yoOWARD BOnp 


WATERMARKED 


Howard Bond in its 13 colors and 4 
finishes of white enables you to pro- 
duce extremely high quality work at a 
very moderate and minimum cost. 


Use Howard Bond in putting across 
your ideas and let it serve you just as 
it serves thousands of others. 


SEND FOR PORTFOLIO OF LETTER- 5 
HEADS AND OFFICE FORMS 


THE HOWARD PAPER 
COMPANY 


Urbana, Ohio 


Compare it—tear it—test it—and you will specify it 
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. NEWSPAPER men and wom- 

en are given extra cour- 
at The CORONADO 
Hotel. Now is the time for 
you to write in for your 
credit courtesy and identifica- 
tion card—this special card 
for newspaper men is an open 
Sesame to a most enjoyable 
visit in St. Louis’ largest and 
most beautiful hotel. 
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LINDELL BLvp. AT SPRING AVE, 


700 
Baths 
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| ASSOCIATION NOTES. 


Alabama. 
EK. M. Henderson: has resigned as 
state bureau manager of the Associ- 


ated Press in Alabama and has be- 


come assistant managing editor of the 
Birmingham News. 


Arkansas. 

Ralph N. Swanson, telegraph editor 
of the Texarkana Gazette, has re- 
turned to work after an absence of 
several weeks on account of illness. 


California. 

An editorial from the Beverly Hills 
Citizen of January 6, suggests that Will 
Rogers, newspaper humorist and plat- 
form speaker, run for the United 
States Senate. 

Announcement has been made that 
Aimee Semple McPherson, well known 


‘Los Angeles preacher and evangelist, 


is to start publishing a weekly news- 
paper, which will later change to a 


daily, in Los Angeles. 


Friend W. Richardson made the fol- 
lowing three appointments from the 
newspaper field just before his retire- 
ment as governor: Frank M. Keffey, 
editor of the Van Nuys News and pres- 
ident of the Southern California Edi- 
torial Association, appointed a mem- 
ber of the State Board of Agriculture 
for the sixth district; E. L. Sherman, 
owner of the Modesto News-Herald, 
reappointed a member of the State 
Land Settlement Board; and John B. 


Sanford, editor of the Ukian Dispatch- 


Democrat, appointed as a notary pub- 
lic for San Francisco. 

Hallett Abend, who was formerly 
with the Los Angeles Times, is now 
managing editor of the Peking 
(China) Leader and is being assisted 
by Oliver Carter, who was also for- 


-merly with the Times. 


Canada. 
Norman Mackintosh, feature editor 
of the Toronto Evening Telegram, re- 


'eently sailed to England, where he 


will renew old acquaintances in Fleet 
street after an absence of 17 years. 

The Halifax (N. S.) Morning Chron- 
icle issued a 60-page special New Year 
edition, January 1. 


Delaware 
William F. Metten, publisher of the 


Wilmington Every Evening, returned 
_Yrecently from his annual tour of the 


west. ; 
J. Barton Cheyney is again serving 
as telegraph editor of the Wilmington 


| Every Evening. 


District of Columbia. 
S. Carlyle Adams has been appointed 


assistant director of the National Edu- 


cation Association. He was at one 
time a reporter on the Columbus (0O.) 


Dispatch and later with the United 


States Daily. 


Florida. 
W. J. Conners, former publisher of 
the Buffalo (N. Y.) Courier and Star, 


_Tecently celebrated his 70th birthday 


by giving a dinner for a large number 
of friends at his home on Ocean Boule- 
vard in West Palm Beach. 

The Titusville Star-Advocate has 


built a 20-foot display window into 


its new newspaper plant for the use 
of its job printing department and 
the free use of its advertisers. 
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Newspaper people who were Florida 
visitors during the month of January 
included A. B. Chivers, business man- 
ager of the New York Journal, and 
Mrs. A. B. Chivers, Clarence W. Bar- 
ron, publisher of the Wall Street Jour- 
nal, New York. 


Illinois. 

Will C. Carson, publisher of the 
Greenville Advocate, underwent two 
major operations in 24 days and lived 
to tell the tale. The first was for 
sinus infection on November 30th and 
the second for appendicitis on Decem- 
ber 23d. “So you see Santa Claus 
gave me my regular Christmas, plus 
an appendix,” said the publisher after 
he returned to his office. 

Mr. and Mrs. Elmer Goff have been 
the owners of the Bunker Hill Gazette- 
News for a year. 

At the first of the year, the name 
of the Jerseyville Republican was 
changed to the Jersey County News. 
Its publishers, W. B. Tietsort and C. 
B. Pinkerton, have stated that they 
consider the “Republican” a meaning- 
less name for a paper in these days 
of liberalized political views. 


Indiana. 

Walter McCarthy is in charge of the 
News legislative bureau for the pres- 
ent session of the state legislature. 
Mr. McCarthy is city editor of the 
Indianapolis News, 


lowa. 

Miss Violette Reger will succeed her 
father, the late H. J. Reger, as head of 
the Norway Benton County Star. Miss 
Reger has been assisting her father 
for several years and has announced 
that the paper will be continued along 
the policies outlined by him. 

The Newton Daily News recently is- 
sued a special Hotel Maytag edition of 
144 pages in 12 sections. 


Kansas. 

The Kansas City Star recently is- 
sued a 12-page advertising promotion 
broadside under the heading “Results 
—the One Real Test of Advertising 
Efficiency,’ which contains reproduc- 
tions of testimonial letters of local 
advertisers. 


Kentucky. 

“Sell it south—through newspapers” 
is the advice given at the bottom of 
the letter head of the Paducah Eve- 
ning Sun. 


Louisiana. 

Martha Dalrymple is now on the 
editorial staff of the New Orleans Item. 
She was formerly with the Chicago 
Daily Journal and has been in active 
metropolitan newspaper work for the 
past two years. 


Maryland. 

Publishers, promotion managers and 
managers of Hearst newspapers held 
their annual convention January 31 
and February 1 and 2 in Baltimore. 


Massachusetts. 

The executive and advertising staffs 
of the Boston Daily Advertiser and 
the Evening American gave a dinner 
at Young’s Hotel, Boston, recently for 
their publisher, Edgar D. Shaw in cele- 
bration of a prosperous year in 1926. 

John H. Fahey, president and pub- 
lisher of the Worcester Post, has in- 
vited all members of his Post ‘‘family” 
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to become stockholders in the corpora- 
tion, and arrangements are being made 
whereby staff members can purchase 
stock on the partial payment plan. 
The Post will contribute $5.00 on the 
purchase price of each share purchased 
in this way. 

The Salem Sunday Tribune began 
publication in December with an issue 
containing 12 pages. It is being pub- 
lished under the direction of P. Israel, 
a local attorney. 

George A. Hough, managing editor 
of the New Bedford Standard, and 
Mrs. Hough sailed in January to ‘“Rob- 
inson Crusoe’s Island” in the South 
Pacific off the Chilean coast. 

B. Leroy Woodbury, advertising 
manager of the Worcester Telegram- 
Gazette, was recently appointed chair- 
man of the publicity committee for the 
Worcester Exchange Club for 1927. 

During the months of January and 
February free “situations wanted” ads 
are being run by the Worcester Tele- 
gram and Gazette for persons out of 
employment. 


Michigan 

Warren Scripps Booth, who is assis- 
tant business manager of the Detroit 
News and a director of the Evening 
News Association, has been elected to 
the board of directors of the Detroit 
Trust Company. 

Edward W. Speyer, who has been 
in newspaper work in Detroit for the 
past 15 years, has resigned as roto 
gravure editor of the Detroit News 
and has become secretary to Mayor 
John W. Smith of Detroit. 


Minnesota 

J. H. Skinner, editor of the Austin 
Daily Herald, and Mrs. Skinner re- 
cently sailed from New York on a 
30,000-mile cruise to South America 
and Africa. They will go into the 
interior of Africa as far as Victoria 
Falls and will return to New York by 
way of the east coast of Africa, Red 
Sea and Mediterranean and will write 
letters for the Herald about their trip. 

A recent edition of the St. Cloud 
Daily Journal Press was edited by J. 
Arthur Bensen, mayor of St. Cloud, 
and featured stories about the various 
departments of the city government. 

A fac-simile of the upper half of the 
first page of the Mankato Daily Free 
Press occupies the lower left-hand cor- 
ner of the stationery of the Free Press 
Company of Mankato. 


Missouri 

The Grant City Tribune recently 
held an informal reception in its new 
$16,000 ‘‘day-light’” | home. He Gs 
Simons is publisher of the Tribune. 

H. B. Duval has been assigned for 
three months to cover the legislature 
in Jefferson City. Mr. Duval is a 
reporter for the Kansas City Journal- 
Post. 

The 48-page Christmas edition of the 
Jefferson City Tribune dated December 


24, which reached the office of The 
United States Publisher too late for 
mention in the January issue, con- 


tained 4,642 single column inches of 
advertising. 


New Jersey. 

The Monitor-Register, published at 
Woodstown, N. J., a town of about 
1600 people, issued a handsome 40-page 
special South Jersey’ Exposition edi- 
tion. The number contained in the 
neighborhood of 150 half-tones and il- 
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lustrations, and lots of advertising, 
most of which was sold at 50 cents an 
inch or more, 3,000 copies being cir- 
culated. A feature of the edition was 
that the entire number, with the ex- 
ception of eight pages, was printed 
in the Monitor-Register shop, material 
gathered, written, set up and printed 
by the following employees only: J. 
L. Stoutenburgh, editor; Frances D. 
Fogg, assistant editor; La Dora M. 
Barton, linotype operator; Paul Turck, 
compositor. The only other help was 
a young girl part of the time. This 
plant is equipped with an Intertype 
and an old-fashioned six-column Cott- 
rell press, over 25 years old. The 
Monitor-Register is the only copy- 
righted weekly in New Jersey. 

Charles J. Donnelly, publisher of the 
Bridgeton Pioneer, has installed a new 
Babcock Optimus press. He recently 
installed two new linotype machines. 

William A. Summerill, veteran edi- 
tor of the Penns Grove Record, re- 
cently toured the United States. 

Harry Webster, formerly connected 
with the Philadelphia Record, severed 
his connection with the Salem Sun- 
beam, where he has been editor for 
several years. 

The land, building and equipment of 
the Atlantic City Times, which was 
owned by the News Publishing Com- 
pany and began publication last April, 
was to be sold at public auction Jan- 
uary 28, according to the announce- 
ment of Leonard D. Algar, receiver 
for the Times. The Times continued 
publication for a period of only seven 
months. 

George F. Goldsmith has been ap- 
pointed advertising director of the Ex- 
perimenter Publishing Company, pub- 
lisher of a number of technical maga- 
zines. Mr. Goldsmith was with the 
Philadelphia (Pa.) Public Ledger for 
many years and left that paper to es- 
tablish the Atlantic City Times, which 
is now in receivership. 


New York 


The New York Commercial and the 
New York Journal of Commerce have 
passed into the hands of the Ridder 
brothers, Bernard, Joseph and Victor, 
publishers of the New York Staats 
Zeitung, the New York Herald, and the 
Long Island Daily Press. The amount 
involved in the transaction was said 
to be about $2,850,000. The newspa- 
pers were to be combined under the 
name of the Journal of Commerce and 
Commercial. H. Parker Willis, editor 
of the Journal of Commerce, will con- 
tinue as editor of the combined pub- 
lication. The consolidated papers had 
both been established over 100 years. 


Harvey Deuell has been appointed 
city editor of the New York Daily 
News, succeeding E. J. McHugh, who 
remains on the tabloid’s staff. Mr. 
Deuell was formerly executive editor 
of Liberty and has been succeeded 
there by his assistant, Ronald Millar. 


Clifton D. Jackson, who has been 
secretary of the Advertising Club of 
New York for more than four years, 
has resigned and joined the executive 
staff of John Wanamaker’s as an as- 
sistant to Grover Whalen, general 
manager. 


R. Pohlig recently became a member 
of the business staff of the New York 
Evening Post. He was formerly with 
the advertising staff of the Atlantic 
City Times and previous to that with 
the Philadelphia Inquirer. 


The radio section of the New York 
Herald Tribune, which has been a fea- 
ture every Sunday, has been changed 
to full newspaper page size. 


North Carolina 

Herbert A. Rouser has joined the 
advertising staff of the Charlotte Ob- 
server. He was formerly business 
manager of the Knoxville (Tenn.) Sen- 
tinel, having held that position for 25 
years. The Observer is published by 
Curtis B. Johnson, who was formerly 
publisher of the Sentinel. 

W. O. Saunders, editor of the Eliza- 
beth City Independent, spoke to the 
students of the University of North 
Carolina during the recent session of 
the North Carolina Newspaper Insti- 
tute. He instructed them to think 
for themselves and “not to believe 
anything is true until you find it is 
from your own observation and experi- 
ence.” a 


Ohio. 

The Cleveland Plain Dealer runs on 
its editorial page ‘“An Outdoors 
Diary.” 

Oklahoma. 


The Okmulgee Times-Democrat has 
made a number of changes in its staff, 
which include the following: J. S. 
Lewis, former state edition editor of 
the Wichita Beacon, as managing edi- 
tor of the Okmulgee Times, succeeding 
James H. Monihan, resigned to become 
state editor, Tulsa Tribune. Dick Hy- 
land, former police reporter Jackson- 
ville (Fla.) Times-Union, as city edi- 
tor the Daily Democrat, succeeding 
Richard Maher, resigned to enter the 
weekly field. James EH. O’Brien, oil 
editor of the Democrat, resigned, has 
been succeeded by Howard Barman, 
formerly of the Tampa (Fla.) Tele- 
gram. John Owen, state editor, for- 
merly of the Joplin (Mo.) Globe, has 
been given police run. 


Oregon. 

Don Skene has’ returned from 
abroad, where he served on the Eu- 
ropean bureau of the Chicago (IIll.) 
Tribune and is again on the staff of 
the Portland Oregonian. He returned 
to America on account of the illness 
of his mother. 

Arthur Crokham, city editor; E. W. 
Wright, editorial writer, and A. C. 
Reese, financial editor, have resigned 
from the force of the Portland Tele- 
gram. Macdonald Potts, several years 
ago business manager of the Oregon 
Journal, has become business man- 
ager, succeeding Gordon Law. F. Dahl- 
quist, from the display department of 
the Oregonian has become advertising 
manager of the Telegram, succeeding 
J. F. Clement. The ownership of the 
paper has been taken over by J. E. 
Wheeler, who before had been joint 
owner with his brother, L. R. Wheeler. 


Tennessee. 

The Maury Democrat, Columbia, re- 
cently issued a 44-page industrial edi- 
tion, including many stories of the 
resources of Maury County, one of the 
richest in the state. Ashley B. Sowell 
is the editor. 


The New South Magazine is the title’ 


of a new publication whose first issue 
was scheduled to appear in Chatta- 
nooga in January. Paul Severance, 
George F. Milton and other prominent 
newspaper men are back of the new 
magazine. 
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J. GC. Beesley, Jr., publisher of the 
Murfreesboro News Banner, plans to 
start a daily during the next two 
months. 


Texas. 

The Houston Typographical Union, 
at a recent meeting, presented M. E. 
Foster, former publisher of the Hous- 
ton Chronicle, with an honorary mem- 
bership in the organization. An en- 
graved solid gold membership card 
was presented to Mr. Foster by J. H. 
Maginnis, one of the oldest members 
of the local union. Last summer both 
the Southern Newspaper Publishers 
Association and the Houston Advertis- 
ing Club made Mr. Foster a life mem- 
ber of their organizations. 


Vermont 
Among a number of special Christ- 
mas editions received too late for men- 
tion in the January issue of The 
United States Publisher was the 24- 
page edition of the Newport Express 
and Standard. 


Virginia 

J. F. Donalson, who has been state 
editor of the Roanoke Times for a 
number of years, has become advertis- 
ing manager of the Times-World Cor- 
poration. He succeeds Charles H. Car- 
son. 

W. C. Stouffer has become managing 


editor of the Roanoke World-News. He | 


was formerly columnist for the News. 


S. M. Brunson has resigned as city | 


editor of the Roanoke World-News. 

William B. Smith, a well known 
newspaper man of Virginia, has _ be- 
come associate editor of the Roanoke 
World-News. 


Washington. 

G. W. Roche of the Spokane Chron- 
icle, Earl Z. Smith of the Spokesman 
Review and H. 
Spokane Press, were 
committee in charge of the observance 
of “Newspaper Day” 
which was planned for January 19 by 
the Spokane Advertising Club. 

Lester Hopper, promotion manager | 
of the Seattle Post-Intelligencer, de- 
livered an address before the Seattle 
Ad Club, recently. 

Miss Lucile Crites has been ap- 
pointed editor of the Junior Herald| 
section of the Opportunity Spokane 
Valley Herald. 

The Seattle Post-Intelligencer has 
given its classified advertising 
tion the call name of Betty Brown and 
has been advertising the section re- 
cently. Actual photographs illustrate 
their advertisements with the name 
Betty Brown featured. 


West Virginia. 

The Hinton Daily News is now in- 
stalled in its new home which was 
completed recently. O. J. Hale is edi- 
tor and manager of the paper. 


Wisconsin. 

Harold Daniels has joined the adver: 
tising staff of the Milwaukee Journal, 
He was formerly in charge of local 
display advertising for the Madison 
Capital Times. f 
Wm. M. Dawson, Jr., has become 
city editor of the Madison Capita 
Times. He was formerly assistant 
city editor. 4 
The Milwaukee Journal has starte¢) 
a new telephone sales department ag 
a part of its classified advertising pro) 
gram for 1927. | 
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Whiting’s Trade Line 
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WIIPTING'S TRADE LINEN is the ideal flat paper for commercial work in which economy is a 
necessary factor. 


It is a low priced paper but is exceptionally wel! made, clear in color, and uniform in texture. 
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Its remarkable strength and clean, attractive appearance are seldom met with in flat papers of similar ba 
grade. 34) 
3 3%) 


; WHITING’S TRADE LINEN is unequaled at its price in printing and writing qualities. Re 
Its ALWAYS uniform size makes for ease and rapidity on the press. Its fine finish and quick drying bg 
qualities make possible the neat, clean-cut impressions characteristic of the highest grade workmanship. 34) 

Has 
Its smooth surface gives free glide to the pen, taking the swiftest stroke without scratch or splutter. 5 
34 
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WHITING’S TRADE LINEN is excellent fer letter heads, price lists, circulars, folders, catalogs, 
and office forms of every sort. 


WHITING’S TRADE LINEN is furnished in Silver White Wove only. It is watermarked «nd 
wrapped in packages of 500 sheets. 


Send for sample sheets and booklets TODAY. 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


218 W. Washington Street, Chicago 
New York Philadelphia Boston Mills: Holyoke, Mass. 
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Recent Decisions on the Press Question 


URING November, 1926, the 68 printing concerns in the United 

States listed below, installed 80 Miehle Vertical Presses, thus 
reaching a decision as to which is the best press to buy. These con- 
cerns have been confronted with the same question 31 times before 
and reached the same decision. They now have 111 Miehle Vertical 
Presses. In addition to these purchases there were 17 Miehle Vertical 
Presses shipped abroad during November, making a total of 97 
Miehle Vertical Presses purchased during that month. 


Penn Printing Co. Willigmsport.. hase ee ere 1 Dayton Printery, Dayton, Ohio 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Philadelphia, Pa..................... 1 American Printing Co., New York, N. Y................. 2 
Previously purchased 1 Previously purchased 2 
McNeill & Engdahl, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif............. 1 Paramount Printing Co., Knoxville, Tenn............... 1 
Rosenow Company, Chicago, Ill................: DA heGey Oe 3 1 D. D. McDonald, Ontario, Calif...) eee 1 
Previously purchased 1 Previously purchased 1 
The: Courier Press) Harnsbure ka. ae eee 1 Quality Print Shop, Philadelphia, Pa.................... 2 
AveaKennedy & Co. Chicago wlll arene nie 1 Previously purchased 3 
Previously purchased 1 A.1T; Howard Go.;;Boston, Mass:...— 3) eee Z 
Atkinson Printing Co., Warren, Ohio..........,......-- 1 Previously purchased 3 
Clayton Press, Bridgeport, Conn...............0-0 000005 1 The Southgate Press, Boston, Mass..................... 2 
Land Mark Printing Co., Rockford, Ill................-: 1 Previously purchased 2 
L. Breitkaupt Printing Co., Milwaukee, Wis............. 1 Broadwater & Kletzker, Oakland, Calif................ wat 
The Technical Press, New York, N. Y..........-..0.000-- 5) Aldrich-Keun-Aldrich, Chicago, IIll...................... 1 
Previously purchased 4 E. P. Douglas, Melrose Park, JU)... jane 1 
Joseph R. Marshall, Jr., Medford, Ore................:.. 1 Commercial Printery, Scranton, Pa..................... 1 
Interstate Printing Co., St. Louis, Mo..............,.... 1 Previously purchased 2 
Previously purchased 1 Schneider Printing Co., Palmyra, Pa.................... 1 
Gordon Baker Printing Corp., New York City, N. Y...... 1 Previously purchased 2 
Braceland Bros., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa................. 1 Baker Jones Hausauer, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y............... 2 
Out West Prtg. & Stationery Co., Colorado Springs, Colo. 1 The Village Press, San Francisco, Calif.................. 1 
Item Publishing Co., Sellersville, Pa.......... rere e ew ener 1 Free Press Printing Co., Burlington, Vt.................. 1 
Curtis) 1000 Inc: St+ Paul] Minn? oe eee eee 1 Spicer & Buchanan, LaCrosse, Wis...... .............:- 1 
T. O. Metcalf Co., Boston, Mass...................0s. 0.01 J. A. Helprin Advertising Organization, Baltimore, Md. .1 
Perlman & Perlman, Boston, Mass..................+++: 1 Th L. Hud Co..D mas « 1 
Interstate Printing Corp., Plainfield, N. J............... 1 e J. L. Hudson Co., ere te 
Central Printing Co., Indianapolis, Ind.................. 1 Kable Brothers Co., Mt. Morris, Ill..................... 2 
The Dairyman Gazette, Clintonville, Wis................ 1 Getter Printing Co., Inc., New York, N. Y............... 1 
Carl Viale Co: iInc:. News OrkiiNg \ ec eee ane eian 1 Berkeley Press, New York, N: Y..... «eee 2: 
Bijou Press, Inc:, New! York,\N.vY6 5a, en ae 1 Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Harrisburg, Pa......... 1 
N. A. Lindsey & Co., Inc., Marblehead, Mass............ | The Fine Arts Printing Co., Chicagoy [eee 1 
Yakima Bindery Tren ecei hier BES or vessel Herald Publishing Co., Mt. Vernon, Wash............... 1 
Stark Printing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio.................... i Bote rinting Spa e surchased 2 aaa : 
Columbian Printing Co., Washington, D. C.............. 2 K : Se ate 
Previously purchased 2 ess & Harris Press, Inc., New York, N. Y............... 1 
Oswego Shade Cloth Co., Oswego, N. Y..............005. 1 Sendker Printing Service, Inc., New Orleans, La......... 1 
Poole Bros., Inc., Chicago, Il..).4..2. 0. necs ceteneretes 2 Heffernan Press, Spencer, Mass... . +... ol eee 2 
Manual Arts High School, Los Angeles, Calif............. 1 Previously purchased 1 
The Oswego Democrat, Oswego, Kane sot eo eee 1 Hood Rubber Gor Watertown, Mass. ido ee ee 1 
Dore & Robinson, San Diego, Calif...................... 1 Previously purchased 1 
Kitchener Printing Co., Oakland, Calif... ....... ....... i Keuffel & Esser Co., Hoboken, N: J°. 27772 -sse eee 1 
Goodhue Printing Co., Oakland, Calif................... 1 Western Printing Co., Tulsa, Okla:. 3... ase 2 
Previously purchased 1 Presses'shipped' abroad)... eee Fea career 17 
The Clarke Press, Manchester, N. Y.......0.....00600004 1 Previously shipped abroad....../:...%. 20-05 559 


Shipments for November, 1926—97 Miehle Verticals 


MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS @ MANUFACTURING CO. 


Main Office and Factory Sales Offices: 
PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA, Dodson Printers’ Supply Company 
Fourteenth and Robey Streets BOSTON LOS ANGELES OKLAHOMA CITY, Western Newspaper Union 
CHICAGO DALLAS SALT LAKE CITY, Western Newspaper Union 


Distributors for CANADA: Toronto Type Foundry Co., Toronto, Can. 
Operating Exhibits: ; 
Transportation Building, Chicago Printing Crafts Building, New York 
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ROBERT BELL 


Of the Timaru Post, Timaru, New Zealand, who was elected presi- 
dent of the Press Congress of the World at the meeting at Geneva, 
Switzerland, last October, is at present continuing an extensive tour 
begun after the press meeting. He is making a comprehensive tour 
of Europe and Northern Africa. Mr. Bell succeeded Walter Wil- 
liams, dean of the School of Journalism of the University of Mis- 
souri, as president of the Press Congress of the World. 
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Turns “Toughest” Prospects 
Into Regular 
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A Good Weekly Paper Printed in the Subecription Price, $2.00 Per Year 
Highland Heart of Citrus Florida Advertising Rates: Display, 35¢ an inch 
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J. E. WORTHINGTON, Editor 
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Because its use means a falr price 


Bonnet=Brown Corp., 
155 E. Superior St., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Gentlemen: 


Am in receipt of the special mats that I ordered 
and I want you to know that I appreciate the quick service 
that you gave me on them. But it is the service that 
Bonnet=Brown always gives. 


If I can't find something to suit the "toughest" 
prospect in the regular service I have only to turn to the 
big book of special mats and when he sees them he ceases 
to be a prospect and turns into a regular advertiser. 

I have been using the Bonnet-Brown Advertising 
Service for the last two and one half years and during 
that time it has sure proven its worth to me, not only for 
regular advertising but a boon in landing the hard prospects. 


f 


Three weeks ago we were forced, by the amount of 
advertising coming in, to publish twice each week. Each 
issue averages 16 pages and around 1300 inches. This line- 
age is ooming from a live little city of 3500. And I want 
to give much of the credit for this growth to Bonnet-Brown, 
for not only the growth in the past but also for the inval- 
uable assistance your service is rendering at the present 
time in helping us steadily increase our lineage. 


Sincerely yours 


Mise Manager. 
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The Home of SUPERIOR Service 
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PUBLISHERS CURB 
THE PRESS AGENTS 


Outlining of a united movement 
against “free publicity” and inaugura- 
tion of a definite policy to, check the 
avalanche of press agent material that 
is being showered upon newspapers, 
featured the annual meeting of the 
Southern California. Editorial Associ- 
ation held at the Biltmore hotel in 
Los Angeles, recently. Publishers at 
this meeting took a determined vow to 
close their columns against those who 
attempt to put over propaganda in 
the guise of news or seek to avoid 
paying for advertising space by hiring 
press agents. 

The first step in this campaign will 
be formation of a committee of pub- 


entirely to discussion of practical 
matters in newspaper management. 
The only social feature was the 
annual banquet tendered the mem- 
bers and their ladies by the Los An- 
geles Chamber of Commerce, in the 
beautiful building which houses the 
chamber. Karl A. Bickel of New York, 
president of the United Press Asso- 
ciation, delivered the address of the 
evening. Chamber officials expressed 
their desire for hearty co-operation 
with the publishers. 


Angeles Times and the presentation 
address was made by Burton R. Smith, 
state editor of the Times. 

Officers elected for the coming year 
were: President, Harry S. Webster, 
business manager San Bernardino Sun 
and Telegram; first vice president and 
chairman Weeklies Division, Tobias 
Larson, Claremont Courier; second 
vice president and chairman Dailies 
Division. Justus F. Craemer, Orange 
Daily News; third vice president and 
chairman Printers Division, E. O. 


A feature of the meeting was pres- Wickizer, South Pasadena Record; 
entation of a silver cup to George B. treasurer, Harvey R. Ling, Burbank 
Moregeridge and Joe Eastwood, pub- Daily Review. The executive com- 


lishers of the Sierra Madre News, for 
the best front page entered in a con- 
test for weekly and semi-weekly mem- 
This cup was offered by the Los 


bers. 


mittee is composed of Frank M. Keffer, 
Van Nuys News; O. M. Cannon, Santa 
Maria Times; Ford A. Chatters, Lind- 
say Gazette; F. S. Hosfelt, Colton 


lishers who will “go over 
the heads” of the press 
agent and tell the man 
who is paying the bills 
that his press agent ma- 
terial is unwelcome. 

The second step will be 
a movement to co-operate 
with community and pub- 
lic enterprises, deserving 
of publicity for their news 
value. The publishers pro- 
pose to form their own 
bureau for handling such 
publicity and take it out 
of the hands of profession- 
al publicity agents. Funds 
now paid to press agents 
for publicizing such events 
will be paid to the news- 
paper association’s bureau, 
instead of lining the pock- 
ets of individuals who 
have no interest in news- 
papers aside from what 
free space they can secure 
in them. 

Every phase of daily 
and weekly newspaper 
management was up for 
discussion at the meeting 
of the publishers, which 
was the most largely at- 
tended session in the his- 
tory of Southern and Cen- 
tral California newspaper 
activities. Owing to the 
expansion of the activities 
of the association it seemed 
desirable to change its 
name to provide a more 
inclusive title which will 
more clearly designate the 
body as a publishers’ or- 
ganization. The name 
“California Newspaper 
Publishers Association” 
was adopted and any news- 
paper publisher within the 
state of California, meet- 
ing the membership re- 
quirements, will be eligible 
to membership. 

Sessions of the two-day 
gathering were given over 
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Courier; J. J. Krouser, Ox- 
nard Courier; Carroll H. 
Smith, La Mesa Scout; 
Fred Weybret, Salinas In- 
dex; A: V. Douglas La 
Habra Star, and M. D. 
Witter, Brawley News. 

Reports of officers of the 
California Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association, as the 
organization is now known, 
showed an active program 
in behalf of the newspaper 
business in Southern and 
Central California. The 
organization membership 
comprises the principal 
newspapers from Santa 
Cruz and Fresno Counties 
on the north, to the Mex- 
ican border. A business 
office with a paid execu- 
tive, Ben Read, is main- 
tained to serve these news- 
paper members. ' 

John C. Shaffer, publish- 
er of the Chicago Evening 
Post, has been made presi- 
dent of the Hoosier Color 
Patron’s Association, an 
organization of Indiana 


artists. Charles A. Seg- 
ner, managing editor of 
the same newspaper is 


secretary and John T. Mc- 
Cutcheon, Chicago Tribune 
cartoonist, and Wilbur D. 
Nesbit of the William F. 
Rankin Co., are vice presi- 
dents. 


The Michigan League of 
Home Dailies held its reg- 
ular February meeting at 
Grand Rapids on the 17th 
and- 18th. New officers 
elected for the coming 
year are H. H. Whitely, 
Dowagiac News, president; 
Wm. H. Shumaker, Three 


Rivers Commercial vice 
president; H. Hdmund 
Scheerer, secretary and 
treasurer, 
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MUST “DE-SMUT” NEWS 
HOPWOOD TELLS N. Y. 
EDITORS: 75TH MEET 


By Stuart M. Jones 

“The fundamental of news service 
in American journalism is the presen- 
tation of fact about every worthy 
cause.”’ 

These words from Eric C. Hopwood, 
president of the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors and editor of. the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, were uttered 
at the diamond jubilee banquet of the 
New York Press Association during 
the recent four-day session. The New 
York State Publishers Association and 
the New York Associated Dailies also 
participated in the convention. 

The press association, the oldest 
journalistic organization in the world, 
drew a record attendance of 135 news- 
paper members of the three organiza- 
tions for the seventy-fifth anniversary 
dinner at Hotel Onondaga. 

Mr. Hopwood, in his address, “What 
Shall We Do to Be Saved?” declared 
that the Peaches-Browning case is the 
climax of indecency being paraded in 
the press today. Editors are finding 
that the ‘‘people can’t stand it,” he de- 
clared, and are relegating it to the 
inner pages of their papers with the 
lurid details left out. “We are going 
to de-smut our news and fiction, if 
American literature is to lead,’ he 
declared. 

In his analysis of present newspaper 
methods, Mr. Hopwood maintained 
that: ‘First, we are going to clean 
up our news; second, we are going to 
write it better.”’ He believed it would 
be better, instead of deciding to buy 
the latest costly mechanical improve- 
ments, to make the old machinery do 
a little while longer so that it would 
be possible to hire the type of re- 
porters who can go out, meet men of 
authority, and write something worth 
talking about. 

“We have an obligation to interpret 
to the people, themselves, in order that 
the great mass of people may have 
their day in court. ‘lhe modern news- 
paper has a public obligation. It is a 
great commercial enterprise, but there 
is nothing wrong in size, investment 
or revenues. These conditions should 
make it possible to develop a higher 
type of newspaper man. Indeed, pros- 
perity has attracted a higher and more 
educated type of man to the journal- 
istic profession. 

“I would ask the newspaper profes- 
sion as a whole if we are keeping our 
columns as free from misrepresenta- 
tion and bias as we should?” Mr. 
Hopwood said that a few years ago 
the newspapers were closed to organ- 
ized labor and stated that suppression 
was as bad as misrepresentation. 

In concluding, he said in part: “We 
are not taking full advantage of all 
the facilities we have; we must see 
that no improper influences affect pol- 
icies; devote more space to _ better 
news and strike a happy medium be- 
tween the important and the interest- 
ing; have less syndicate material and 
that of the better class; and if we are 
going to have a better kind of news 
we have got to pay reporters better 
in order to get it.” 

President Elmer EH. Conrath of the 
state press association acted as toast- 


master. Dr. Bernard C. Clausen of 
the First Baptist Church spoke on 
“How to be Angry” and left a message 
for newspaper men by showing that 
progress can be secured through anger 
only when it is controlled. He likened 
anger to steam and electricity and 
traced their great influence on the 
modern world when properly directed. 
Thomas Augustine Daly, poet of the 
Philadelphia “Record” entertained with 
original compositions of a humorous 
nature, particularly about the Penn- 
sylvania Dutch and Irish. 

President Conrath gave the opening 
address of the convention in which he 
traced the activities of the association 
during the year. Jay W. Shaw, field 
secretary, told of the healthy increase 
in association affairs during the year 
and the response to co-operative meas- 
ures. The membership was reported 
to be well above the 200 mark. Elias 
Vair, treasurer, reported that the 
funds handled by his office necessi- 
tated a more business-like attention 
and upon his suggestion it was voted 
to have a regular audit of accounts. 

George O. Leonard, director of re- 
search and head of the Media depart- 
ment of Campbell-Ewald Company of 


Detroit, discussed “National News- 
paper Advertising and the Country 
Press.” He included in his talk: 


More national advertising in your 
newspapers, prompt payment of bills 
and use of greater net profits to ad- 
vantage. 

“One of the first rules of selling is 
to make it easy, convenient and desir- 
able for the customer to buy your 
goods,” said Mr. Leonard, “and I think 
it can be shown that many small town 
newspapers are passing up golden op- 
portunities for securing profitable 
business because they unwittingly 
make it difficult for out-of-town adver- 
tisers to do business with them.” 

In summing up he advised: Co- 
operate fully with the agencies, read 
orders and follow them to the letter, 
print your paper well, encourage 
prompt payment of national accounts 
and avoid losses by continuing the 
cash discount, invoice the agency 
promptly, send tear sheets—the whole 
page—for each advertisement that you 
run, print your paper well and supply 
agencies with facts and circulation 
ugures which are accurate and com- 
plete. 


James O’Shaughnessay, executive 
secretary of the Association of Amer- 
ican Advertising Agencies, in his ad- 
dress on the “Development of National 
Advertising in the Weekly Newspaper” 
made a plea for more co-operation be- 
tween the weekly publishers and the 
agencies. He said that the agencies 
must be trusted to develop contracts 
but unless they had the backing of 
the publishers they could not get good 
results. 


One evening dinner was entitled a 
“Family Affair’ at which 13 of the 
past 19 presidents of the association 
were present in person for the seven- 
ty-fifth gathering. The presidents 
who were present and the years they 
served are: Gary A. Willard, Boon- 
ville Herald, 1899; Gerritt S. Gris- 
wold, Batavia News, 1900; William J. 
Koline, Amsterdam Recorder, 1901; 
Edwin S. Underhill, Sr., Corning 
Evening Leader, 1903; Elias Vair, 
Waterloo News, 1906; Edgar L. Adams, 
Marathon Independent, 1912; Charles 
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H. Betts, Lyons Republican, 1914-16; 
Frank EH. Gannett, Rochester Times- 
Union, 1917-18; Gardner Kline, Am- 
sterdam Recorder, 1920; Wallace Odell, 
Tarrytown News, 1922; Peter A. Blos- 
som, Brockport Republic, 1923-24; 
John W. Baker, Ithaca Journal-News, 
1925; Elmer E. Conrath, Cuba Patriot, 
1926. Other living presidents who 
were not present are: William H. 
Clark, Cortland Standard, 1890; A. C. 
Kessinger, Rome Sentinel, 1893; Fred 
P. Hall, Jamestown Journal, 1894; 
Daniel D. Frisbie Schoharie Repub- 
lican, 1904; Will O. Greene, Fairport, 
1919; Walter B. Sanders, Nunda News, 
1921. 

Boosting: the circulation of his 
weekly newspaper 3,000 in four years’ 
time was graphically described by Al 
Brainard of the Kenmore Record. His 
community, near Buffalo, is a fast 
growing section. He stated that par- 
ticular attention was paid to the front 
page and that it was his opinion the 
page should average 35 separate items, 
even if it required breaking over on 
inside pages. Another feature was the 
whole page conducted by the high 
school as a part of the English course, 
competing staffs alternating each week 
with the teacher as the final judge 
of copy. 

President Elmer E. Conrath was re- 
elected for the ensuing year, following 
the report of the nominating commit- 
tee. Other officers elected were: vice 
president, Fay C. Parsons; field secre- 
tary, Jay W. Shaw; treasurer, Floyd 
B. Miner; historian, Elias Vair, Water- 
loo News. 

An invitation to hold the summer 
meeting of the associations on Long 
Island was presented by E. G~ Martin 
of the Brooklyn Eagle, who also spoke 
in behalf of the Long Island Press As- 
sociation, chamber of commerce and 
the Long Island Railroad. 

The New York State Members of 
the Associated Press met during the 
convention with 40 members present, 
the largest meeting yet held. The 
adoption of a set of by-laws was com- 
pleted and wire problems discussed. 
Edward McKernon, superintendent of 
the eastern division, was present at 
the meeting. 

At the meeting of the New York 
State Publishers, Frank E. Gannett of 
Rochester, was re-elected president. 
Other officers chosen were: Vice presi- 
dent, Jerome D. Barnum, Syracuse; 
second vice president, Arthur D. Hecox, 
Albany; secretary, Charles H. Congdon, 
Watertown; treasurer, Gardner H. 
Kline, Gloversville. 

At the convention of the New York 
Associated Dailies a questionnaire of 
41 problems was presented to the 
delegates. These problems fully cov- 
ered all phases of newspaper work 
with especial stress on advertising and 
circulation. Officers chosen for the 
coming year were: President, Frank 
L. Rogers, Gloversville; vice president, 
EK. M. Waterbury, Oswego; secretary- 
treasurer, EK. S. Underhill, Jr., Corning. 

Jerome D. Barnum, Syracuse Post- 
Standard, presented a resolution which 
was accepted by the convention, asking 
Congress to favor a return to the 1920 
postal rates on second-class mail. A 
resolution was also passed petition- 
ing the State for a charter for the 
Empire State School of Printing, at 
Ithaca, enabling the school to include 
courses dealing with various phases 
of journalism in its curriculum. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE MEETS 
WITH VERMONT JOINTLY ; 
DISCUSS MANAGER PLAN 


Discussion of the field secretary 
plan and the advertising manager idea 
was of special importance at the mid- 
winter joint press meeting of two 
eastern states, Vermont and New 
Hampshire, which was held at Boston 
in the new Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce building. 

George D. Cummings of Peterbor- 
ough, N. H., president of the New 
Hampshire association, presided at the 
Friday afternoon session, which 
opened with a few words of cordial 
welcome to Boston by Clapton T. Waite 
of John Carter & Co. Franz A. Hunt 
of Newport, president of the Vermont 
Press Association, responded, express- 
ing himself in favor of the two asso- 
ciations’ meeting together frequently. 

“The 1,000 Sheet Plan” was ex- 
plained by W. B. Stephenson, presi- 
dent of Storrs & Bement Co. This 
plan, which is the result of exhaustive 
study and research for several years, 
takes the place of the former 500-sheet 
ream and was put in force the first of 
February. This plan does away with 
the ream as a unit, making the unit 
1,000 sheets. An extra charge is to 
be made for less than unit lots, this 

extra charge varying according to the 
price per pound. Several members in- 
terrogated the speaker on points not 
understood by them which he ex- 
_ plained. 

Paul C. Belknap of the Bellows Falls 
Times led the discussion on ‘The 
Development of the News Depart- 
ment,’ outlining the methods the 
Times used in collecting local news, 
town correspondence and compensa- 
tion paid correspondents. The meth- 
ods of handling election returns were 
also discussed, several publishers of 
both states giving their views and 
customs. , 

“The Relationship Between the Ad- 

- yertising Agency and the Publisher” 
was discussed by Dan T. Hickey of the 
Wood, Putnam & Wood Advertising 
Agency of Boston. His company, he 
said, has found it difficult to deal with 
the country newspapers because of 
lack of information furnished by the 
papers in regard to rates and statistics 
about the community in which they 
circulate. He advised the country 
newspapers to advertise themselves 
and their communities in the metro- 
politan dailies. Mr. Hickey also stated 

that the advertising agency wanted 

contact with the publisher direct 
rather than through an advertising 
representative. 

Wallace H. Gilpin of the Barton 
Monitor spoke of his experience with 
a mat casting equipment, emphasizing 
the fact that a satisfactory casting 
outfit could not be installed without 
a considerable outlay. He believed 
that the time was approaching when 
it would be imperative for every pub- 
lisher who wanted foreign advertising 
to install an outfit. 

“Why We Should Belong to the N. 
EK. A.” was explained by Charles G. 
Jenness of the Rochester, N. H., Cou- 
‘rier. The National Editorial Associa- 
tion helps all publishers, great and 
small, has a representative in Wash- 
ington working for the publishers, 


supplies a cut service and is useful in 
many ways, Mr. Jenness explained. 
A paper on “The Weekly Newspaper 
as a State Advertising Medium,” pre- 
pared by Arthur B. Rotch of Milford, 
a member of the New Hampshire State 
Publicity Board, was in his absence 
read by his father, Col. W. B. Rotch. 
It told of his own experience in 
helping direct the expenditure of 
$21,000 of the state’s money in 
display advertising in publications. 
The majority of the advertising 
was placed in the metropolitan Sun- 
day papers. The advertising agen- 
cies were used but it was impossible 
to get them to use the small county 
weeklies. Mr. Rotch thought that 
there is only one remedy and that is 
for local papers to co-operate to sell 
their service in units of counties, 
states or larger regions, Share the ex- 
pense of intensive selling and. adopt 
uniform business-like methods. 


G. L. Caswell of Ames, Iowa, the. 


father of the field secretary idea in 
Iowa, held the close attention of his 
audience while he told of regeneration 
of the Iowa publisher through this 
idea. The effort in Iowa began when 
350 publishers organized, signed rate 
cards and employed a field secretary. 
One of the first things the secretary 
did was to make up a complete list 
of Iowa publishers and their advertis- 
ing rates, this being the first complete 
rate list ever produced in the state. 
This was supplemented by the “Blue 
Ribbon List,” in which are listed the 
publishers who stand by their rates, 
under mutual agreement to be expelled 
from the list for rate-cutting. Other 
improvements that the field secretary 
accomplished were: Subscription rates 
were raised materially in nearly all 
cases; revision of libel laws was ob- 
tained; a calendar of dates when legal 
publications are due was furnished 
publishers; and a review of laws per- 
taining to newspapers and publicity 
was compiled. 

Mr. Caswell cautioned publishers 
from attempting to use a field man- 
ager as an advertising agent, solicitor 
or handler of advertising, other than 
getting out and furnishing rates. He 
believed that the field manager idea 
would be much easier to carry out in 
the New England states than in any 
one of the large Western states where 
there are so many miles between news- 
paper offices. 

The publishers of the two states met 
together Saturday morning to discuss 
the advertising manager idea, which 
had been somewhat canvassed in the 
two states by means of a question- 
naire. L. B. Johnson of the Randolph 
Herald presided, opening the discus- 
sion by outlining the origin of the 
idea and what had been done up to 
the time of the meeting. 

Paul C. Belknap for Vermont and 
George D. Cummings for New Hamp- 
shire, who had charge of sending out 
the questionnaires to publishers in 
their respective states, reviewed the 
answers they had _ received. The 
majority of the publishers answering 
favored a twin-state organization for 
employing and financing an advertis- 
ing manager, but differed considerably 
in regard to the amount that each 
ought to pay. 

Mr.. Caswell was again called upon 
to express his views and cited sev- 
eral instances of how the advertising 
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representative scheme had worked out 
in various states, particularly in Iowa, 
Southern California and Minnesota, 
none of which had been very suc- 
cessful. 

Gardner E. Campbell of Wakefield, 
Mass., was asked to relate the experi- 
ence Massachusetts publishers had 
several years ago in promoting an ad- 
vertising representative. Mr. Camp- 
bell was of the opinion as was Mr. 
Caswell that the inefficiency of the 
man selected for manager was respon- 
sible in large part for the failure of 
the plan. 

It was moved by Mr. Gilpin that one 
man from each state be appointed to 
prepare a special representative plan 
and submit it to the publishers of the 
two states as soon as possible for 
their adoption or rejection, Paul C. 
Belknap for Vermont and Francis 
Donovan for New Hampshire were ap- 
pointed by the presidents of the two 
associations. 

Mr. Cummings moved that a joint 
summer outing be held and the vote 
was carried. 

After the joint meeting adjourned, 
both state organizations held their an- 
nual meetings separately. 

These new members were elected to 
the Vermont association: Stephen 
Kelley, Burlington News; E. J. Lyndes, 
Springfield Reporter; Robert Neal, in- 
structor in Journalism, Norwich Uni- 
versity; A. G. Hazeltine, publisher of 
the Groton Times. 

It was voted to hold a summer out- 
ing jointly with the New Hampshire 
Weekly Publishers Association, either 
in Vermont or New Hampshire, plans 
for which to be left with the presi- 
dents of the two organizations. 

Floyd B. Johnson and E. J. Lyndes 
of the Springfield Reporter were dele- 
gated to send a resolution to Senator 
Porter H. Dale, expressing the asso- 
ciation’s support of the Envelope bill 
now before Congress. 

The nominating committee, F. E. 
Howe, F. B. Johnson and E. W. Gil- 
pin, presented the following slate of 
officers who were elected: 

President—Franz A. Hunt, Newport. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Mary HE. 
Priest, Randolph. 

Vice Presidents—M. W. Wilson, 
Bristol; G. S. Bennett, Manchester; 
H. A. Smith, St. Johnsbury; D. W. 
Howe, Burlington; H. W. Osborne, 
Island Pond; J. H. Tomson, Swanson; 
A. A. Twiss, Hyde Park; L. B. John- 
son, Randolph; EH. F. Humphrey, New- 
port; H. L. Hindley, Rutland; F. E. 
Langley, Barre; P. C. Belknap, Bel- 
lows Falls; W. H. Moore, Woodstock. 

A committee consisting of L. B. 
Johnson, F. E. Howe, P. C. Belknap, 
FY. B. Johnson and F. A. Hunt was 
appointed to meet with five representa- 
tives from each of the other New 
England states to work out a plan for 
a field secretary for the six states, 
sponsored by the Massachusetts Press 
Association. 


The Gibson Courier, Gibson City, 
runs a noteworthy amount of local 
news and items from correspondents 
in nearby towns. 


The fifteenth annual Newspaper In- 
stitute of Washington was held at the 
University of Washington, Seattle, 
February 17-19. 
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NEWSPAPER COMBINATION 
DOESN’T GIVE ANYTHING 
CONSTRUCTIVE TO FIELD 


By Victor N. Vetromile 
An analysis of ‘The Combination 
Newspaper” 

The so-called “Combination Newspa- 
per” is an institution in newspaper- 
dom that has come into being, appar- 
ently as a result of the unusual con- 
ditions in the economics of the news- 
paper publishing business since 1920. 
As the term “combination” implies, 
combination newspapers are consolida- 
tions under one ownership of compet- 
ing morning and evening newspapers 
formerly operated in opposition to 
each other. These numerous combina- 
tions would seem to foretoken the ulti- 
mate extinction of personal journalism 
in the larger newspaper centers of the 
country, because they tend toward the 
complete industrialization of large 
newspapers. In other words, the con- 
trol of most so-called combinations in 
the newspaper field represents combin- 
ations of capital effected for the obvious 
purpose of dominating the newspaper 
power and influence in city or county 
as the case may be. 

Of this there can be no question or 
logical refutation: They were not con- 
ceived in the interest of the newspaper 
reading public, nor in the interest of 
the advertising constituent of the cit- 
ies where they have taken place. The 
considerations that inspired these com- 
binations have been purely financial 
“ reasons of self-aggrandizement on the 
part of the promoters. Sometimes the 
impelling motives were political as 
well as financial. Rarely, were they 
associated in any way with the best 
interests of the community from the 
standpoint of those special responsibil- 
ities and functions of public service 
which are inherently the foundation of 
the motives of a truly independent 
newspaper. Such a tremendous amount 
of money has been required in the 
consolidation of several of these larger 
properties the last two or three years 
that, although the resulting combina- 
tions are of unquestional financial 
independence, they owe a debt of alle- 
giance, payable in special influence to 
so many different sources that many 
of them haven’t the real political, so- 
cial, and moral independence of a well- 
established urban weekly. 

The combination newspaper is news- 
paperdom’s parallel to the Royal Jug- 
gernaut of ancient Hindu history. 
There is a fundamental difference in 
the allegory, however, in that whereas 
the followers of Krishna, who idolized 
him as the “lord of the world,” threw 
themselves under his huge car of Jug- 
gernaut, deliberately seeking to be 
crushed by it, the owners of the news- 
papers left without the fold of the big 
combination in some centers are up 
against a serious defensive problem 
to keep the combination Juggernaut 
from crushing them against their will. 

One does not have to have profound 
knowledge of the economics of the 
newspaper publishing business to dis- 
cern the numerous and important eco- 
nomics made possible through the con- 
solidation of two newspapers and the 
amalgamation of their equipment and 
organizations under one roof. To be- 
gin with, day and night operation of 
the morning-evening combination cuts 
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rents in half, on the principle of the 
all-night lunch room. But, since the 
promoters of consolidations usually 
own their building property, that tre- 
mendous reduction of the presumed 
rental charge in the profit analysis 
of the business is by no means the 
main consideration. There is  con- 
densation in equipment and personnel 
which are the main economies result? 
ing, and which were, perhaps, the most 
certain and attractive sources of profit 
conservation in the conception of the 
combination plan. One advertising 
staff can serve the clients of both news- 
papers and one accounting staff, busi- 
ness office staff, and circulation crew 
ean handle these respective depart- 
ments of the business quite as effici- 
ently for the double as for the single 
organization. 

Those conversant with the econom- 
ics of the publishing business know 
that the unit-cost of production per 
one thousand copies of any publication 
decreases inversely to the increase in 
circulation above the first ten thou- 
sand. It is relatively cheaper to print 
and circulate twenty thousand copies 
of a newspaper than ten thousand, be- 
cause the expenses of production are 
practically the same for the larger 
output as for the smaller output—at 
least, so far as fixed overhead charges 
are concerned. 

While, on the face of the proposition, 
it would seem that there should be no 
difference in the attitude of the ad- 
vertiser towards the financial merger 
of a morning and evening newspaper 
as compared with the attitude of ad- 
vertisers toward old-established morn- 
ing-evening dailies, the fact is that 
both advertisers and the reading public 
dislike to witness the obliteration of 
competition and the passing of the 
preponderance of newspaper power 
into one ownership that is basically 
financial and industrial rather than 
journalistic. There are certain subtle 
distinctions in operation and reader- 
influence between the natural-born 
combination, so to speak, and the com- 
binations of highly-competitive news- 
papers engineered at maturity by the 
hand of capitalists. In the latter class 
of combination, it is quite likely that 
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the identity, political complexion and 
policy, as well as the actual ownership 
may change at any time with results 
inimical to public welfare, whereas, 
the daily paper of native evolution and 
long-continued local ownership is 
much more likely to have the welfare 
of the city at heart and to safeguard 
more devotedly those civic interests 
on which the prosperity of the people 
in general depends. Although, in the 
present-day nature of things economic, 
it is not to be expected that a news- 
paper project will be operated on al- 
truistic lines, it is nevertheless true 
that a newspaper is, or ought to be, a 
semi-public institution governed - by 
real newspapermen of a high sense 
of public responsibility, patriotism and 
general social upliftment. Most of the 
moneyed barons of finance who have 
taken control of the big combinations 
lack all of these specifications for im- 
proving the quality of newspapers and 
widening their sphere of usefulness. ~ 


It is the claim of most of the larger 
combination newspapers that they are 
giving the advertisers more circulation 
at rates that amount to no more (and 
in some cases, they contend, actually 
a little less) than the sum of the rates 
they were paying to each paper inde- 
pendently before consolidation. This 
representation is probably a mathe- 
matical certainty, but it does not 
prove that the advertiser gets as good 
value for his money as under the old 
order of things. The combination rate 
per inch per thousand of circulation 
may be a trifle less, to be sure, but 
it is to be remembered that most of 
these “financial newspaper mergers” 
were consummated at a time when 
all newspaper advertising rates were 
at the saturation point; and further- 
more, the astute retail advertiser has 
insight enough to know that the pro- 
prietors of a combination offering 50,- 
000 circulation at a rate of $2.50 an 
inch are making more profit than the 
proprietors of two independent news- 
papers of 25,000 circulation each and 
charging a rate of $1.50 an inch. 


It is true that these combinations 
have been “put over,” have ‘succeeded, 
in other words. But the reaction of 
advertisers before they accepted the 
inevitable bitter dose is sufficient proof 
that the combination plan is not popu- 
lar with the average local advertiser. 
The conditions resulting from the 
combining of newspapers have made 
little difference, so far as the needs 
and preferences of foreign advertisers 
are concerned, but the retailer finds 
that—with the stifling of competition— 
service and accommodation, as regards 
his local advertising appropriation, are 
no more. So pronounced has this re- 
action become of late that some of the 
larger among the combination news- 
papers have elected to designate them- 
selves by the more euphonious appel- 
lation, “Associated Newspapers,” in 
order, apparently, to divest themselves 
of the odium of unfair advantage and 
monopoly which the word combination 
suggests. But the mere changing of 
the name, it will be observed, cannot 
change the effect, nor does it remove 
the purpose and the intention evident 
in the policy of these combinations, 
associations, or, what-not. 

The principal grievance of the re-" 
tail advertiser—the fact that he is 
compelled, if he is to advertise at all, 
to use both papers and use the same 
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advertisement at that, is a very real 
and just grievance. The imposition of 
such a requirement robs the advertiser 
of all volition and judgment in the pre- 
paration of his local advertising copy; 
it virtually compels him, with auto- 
matic efficiency, to increase his aggre- 
gate advertising appropriation, since 
it is seldom the case that the weaker 
independent paper in the field is so 
valueless that he can afford to disre- 
gard it, and the combination plan, 
with its compulsory equal patronage 
of both members of the combine, com- 
licates the age-old difficulty of all 
ocal advertisers in tracing and analyz- 
ing the results of their local newspa- 
per advertising. 

The answer of the combination 
newspaper to this last-mentioned ob- 
jection is that it makes no difference 
which newspaper is producing the re- 
sults so long as the results discernible 
from the composite advertisement are 
commensurate with the cost of the 
publicity. This is a very adroit and 
satisfactory argument from the stand- 
point of the newspaper advertising 

manager, but it doesn’t satisfy the 
curiosity of the man who is paying 
for the space, and whose experience 
would probably counsel him to use 
space in only one of the two news- 
papers if he were free to advertise in 
accordance with the dictates of his 
common sense and experience with the 
local advertising media. In another 
way of looking at the proposition, al- 
though the retailer may be able to 
make his advertising pay, even under 
these unfavorable conditions, the fact 
is that he has to pay a good price for 
a highly-adulterated class of merchan- 
| dise, so to speak, so far as his particu- 
lar requirements are concerned. This 
is the principal indictment against the 
_new-day style of combine in the news- 
_ paper field. , 
| If the advertiser could make sep- 
arate contracts with the component 
papers of the combination, any result- 
ing differences in the social effect or 
| influence of the combined papers would 
| not be so important from the stand- 
| point of the advertiser. But to be com- 
\pelled to use the same copy in news- 
| papers of differing circulation and dis- 
tribution and different class appeal is 
contrary to all accepted judgment and 
'experience in modern advertising coun- 
sel. The advertiser cannot control the 
) placing of his copy to suit variations 
‘in the character and distribution of 
the circulations of the two newspapers, 
and he is sometimes compelled to 
spend just as much money in a rela- 
tively weak morning newspaper as in 
a strong evening newspaper of better 
responsiveness or greater popularity. 
_Even if both newspapers have the 
Same quantity of circulation, it does 
not necessarily follow that they are 
equally efficacious as advertising me- 
| diums—that’s where the local adver- 
_ tiser loses out when it comes to in- 
tensive efficiency in his advertising 
appropriation. 

Even though the circulation and 
news departments of the morning-eve- 
ning combine are conducted on a com- 
_Petitive basis, the indisputable fact is 
that there is always some duplication 

by the evening paper of the morning 
edition’s circulation, and if there is an- 
other evening paper in the field, there 
) will inevitably be a certain amount of 
triangular duplication for which the 
retail advertiser must pay and which 


is of little value to him, i. e., the morn- 
ing paper will duplicate in its circula- 
tion a certain percentage of the cir- 
culation of both evening dailies. Of 
course, the strategy of the combina- 
tion’s advertising department is to 
prove that the independent evening 
paper has so little exclusive circula- 
tion not covered by the combine that 
it is less profitable to use, or can even 
be dispensed with entirely, but it is 
very seldom the case that this is the 
true situation. Furthermore, other 
things being equal, space in competi- 
tive newspapers of simultaneous issue 
is more productive than space in news- 
papers having the same physical fea- 
tures, the same political complexion, 
and the same editorial background. 
The factors that cause different groups 
of newspaper readers to cast their 
preference for one newspaper over an- 
other, it has been theorized, has far- 
reaching influence on the _ interest- 
value of the space, and consequently 
on confidence and advertising respon- 
siveness. A newspaper of relatively 
small circulation may have a very im- 
pregnable circulation of high recep- 
tivity, responsiveness and purchasing 
power. The combination papers natur- 
ally emphasize quantity only, because 
they cannot consistently advocate an- 
alyzing quality and distribution of cir- 
culation when they impose upon the 
advertiser restrictions that make it 
impossible for him to prepare his copy 
and adjust the placing of his advertis- 
ing in accordance with the circulation 
status of the combine papers. 

In most instances where two morn- 
ing papers or two evening dailies have 
consolidated, the result has been eco- 
nomically sound, and acceptable to ad- 
vertisers, but even these consolida- 
tions, resulting, of course, in the elim- 
ination of the weaker paper, have not 
been proved uniformly beneficial from 
a social standpoint or from the view- 
point of the reading public. No doubt, 
some big morning-evening combines 
were effected to avert a war of attri- 
tion, so to speak, when the publisher 
of a powerful morning newspaper 
sought dominion in the evening field. 

Combinations may make for busi- 
ness efficiency, but it is a selfish effic- 
iency, and while they may succeed for 
a time, and their principal sponsors 
will doubtless be enriched by them, I 
do not think they will contribute any- 
thing of constructive worth to news- 
paperdom whether judged from the 
viewpoint of the journalist or the 
newspaper advertiser. 


Druggists Prefer Paper Ads 


Newspaper advertising is preferred 
by Chicago druggists to any other 
form of advertising in promoting the 
sale of face powders, according to a 
canvass of 100 retail drug stores made 
recently by the Business Survey De- 
partment of the Chicago Tribune. In 
reply to the question: “What form 
of advertising do you prefer that a 
manufacturer use to back up your sale 
of face powder?” 64 dealers indicated 
newspapers, 14 dealers indicated mag- 
azines, nine dealers car cards, one 
dealer billboards, and 12 dealers gave 
no preference. Only four types of ad- 
vertising were presented to the dealers 
for their preference, these being the 
four mentioned above. 


A job on the press is worth two in 
the bid. 
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PUBLISHERS OF ILLINOIS! 
WE PLEAD WITH YOU! 


There is a big drive on to secure 
2,000 new members for the National 
Editorial Association. The quota al- 
lotted to Illinois is 100. 

Up to date a good many of the states 
have made their quota. 

Illinois has only sent in 20 new 
members and is nearly at the bottom 
of the list. 

We should do our part to sustain 
this great National Organization which 
is doing a big work in upholding the 
interests of the publishers of the United 
States. 

You not only help out the only or- 
ganization which is looking after the 
interests of the publishers but you se- 
cure many direct benefits by becoming 
a member of the Association. 

You will receive the regular Monthly 
Bulletin of the Association, which is 
worth more than the price of a mem- 
bership. 

By becoming a member you are 
permitted to make a big saving on all 
the cuts and engraving work you may 
need in your business. 

All members are furnished the re- 
ports of the national meetings and of 
its committees, which in themselves 
are worth many times the price of a 
membership. The report of the adver- 
tising committee with its bulletins is 
very valuable to you in securing an 
adequate rate for your advertising. 

You are permitted to consult at any 
time on matters to your interest with 
the Washington, D. C., representative 
of the National Association. 

A membership permits you to attend 
every year the wonderful educational 
tour of the Association and participate 
in its splendid entertainment features. 

These are but a portion of the direct 
benefits a membership in the N. E. A. 
gives you. The indirect benefits in 
upholding the standards of the news- 
papers of this country are by far the 
biggest help to you. 

Illinois should do its part in sustain- 
ing the N. E. A. We plead with you 
to send in your membership at once as 
the campaign for new members for 
this year will soon be over and Illinois 
should do its duty. 

Use the “Membership Blank’’ below 


and send in your name at once. 


PAUL R. GODDARD 
Illinois Vice President 


of the N. E. A. 


NATIONAL EDITORIAL ASSOCIA- 
TION MEMBERSHIP BLANK 


Believing thoroughly in the Constructive 
Work of the National Editorial Association 
I am enclosing herewith the membership of 


es 
eC rr a a 
ee ee ee iy 


i ec ae i or aed 


(State) 


The membership fee of $3 is enclosed 
herewith, said sum being in payment for 
dues for the year ending Dec. 31, 1927. 

NOTH—Make all checks payable to H. C. 
Hotaling, Executive Secretary, 622-624 Mer- 
chants National Bank Building, St. Paul, 
Minnesota, who will promptly acknowledge 
and send membership card. 
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Episode III* 


The Handsome Advertising Campaign and the Equally Affluent Printing Order 
Which Came from a Mingling of Amateur Photographs with 


just a Little 


Imagination 


By W. Livingston Larned 


Foreword:—It has been brought out, 
in two previous episodes, that the 
printer who does not happen to be on 
the main line, between big-city talent 
and metropolitan swank, need never 
despair of cultivating unexpected busi- 
ness in his own home territory. 

Although he may not realize it, the 
success of any printer is no more than 
a matter of a little imagination. The 
modern order is secured very largely 
on the strength of an idea. And it is 
every bit as true of the small town 
job as. the one born of some high- 
powered, Grade-A industrial and busi- 
ness center. 

Down in Florida there is a very old 
and comparatively small village known 
as St. Augustine. It is said to be the 
most ancient city in these United 
States. It has never grown to the 
proud estate of a Miami, a Tampa or a 
Jacksonville because it prefers to re- 
tain tradition and sacrifice jazz. 

But the most important printing 
plant in Florida, in our humble esti- 
mation, is located in St. Augustine. 
It does color work second to none. 
It has a fine building and many mod- 
ern presses. The entire state—be- 
sides other states—goes to little old St. 
Augustine for its printing. 

Why? Because the man at the head 
of it has imagination. He is a gerat 
believer in ideas coupled with pic- 
tures. Almost every job they turn out 
down there is illustrated in some way 
or other. Numerous orders are sSe- 
cured on the strength of the pictorial 
idea. And aside from an occasional 
visiting artist, St. Augustine is about 
as far from being a commercial art 
center as Hickory Bend, Ariz. 

We have started primer-fashion, in 
these simple narrations of fact. We 
have shown, out of actual experience, 
how a small-town printer used his 
own crude “comics” to get business. 
We have deliberately selected home- 
spun examples, not alone because they 
happened to be true, but because they 
pointed an exceedingly vital moral. 
“Doing the best you can with what 
you’ve got” is well nigh spiritual in 
its significance. And now we come to 
steps which are a bit more strategic, 
more ambitious. 

It was Henry Kenlon Adams, a coun- 
try printer who never aspired to be 
anything with more gilt braid hung 
on it than that, who once made a 
statement to the author which remains 
unforgettable: “What fools most of 
us are in the printing business who 
have our shops in the smaller commun- 
ities. Because it is in the smaller com- 
munities you find the biggest pros- 
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pects: the factories, the large indus- 
tries, the production plants of the 
country. Over yonder is the largest 
manufacturer of reed and fiber furni- 
ture in the country. He issues hun- 
dreds of leaflets, booklets, pamphlets, 
price sheets, folders and catalogs. And, 
as a rule, it is the big town printer 
who hops on a train, comes down, and 
takes away the bacon and gravy. It 
never. seems to occur to the local 
printer that he could get that busi- 
ness if he went after it. And during 
40 years at this trade, I have found 
(however wrong it may be fundament- 
ally) that the order goes to the man 
with the most attractive idea and 
dummy. Pictures get more orders 
than the prestige and fame of the 
printer. The chap with the power to 
hand out an order for printing is more 
interested in some sensible suggestions 
on a piece of paper, than he is in acre- 
age of plant and presses.” 

Now we claim that Hen’ Adams said 
a lush and juicy mouthful. 

It was no less a lovable character 
than this same H. K. A. that won the 
order from the Kenebek Falls Manu- 
facturing Company which represented 
thousands of dollars’ worth of booklet 
and leaflet work. And Hen’ did it 
by rummaging through the old files 
of snapshots and photographs which 
had long been considered deadwood 
in the Randolph Studio, on Tremont 
Boulevard. Hen’ was not an artist. 


There were no artists in his town; 
not even a newspaper cartoonist of 
any great talent. If Hen’ had an order 
requiring “Art” it caused great con- 
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sternation. This meant long drawn- 
out correspondence with artists in the 
larger cities, submitted sketches, and 
misunderstood instructions. Art may 
be “long,” but when you stretch it 
too far, via the mails, it becomes too 
dern attenuated for any practical use. 

Four miles out from town there was 
a very large factory, the products of 
which, highly diversified, are to be 
purchased in every state in the Union. 
This concern advertises nationally. 
And one of its important functions 
has always been to provide the dealer 
with plenty of matter for free dis- 
tribution. This phase of the story 
is as old as advertising itself. 

Several times Hen’ tried to get just 
a nibble from the big industry on 
Valley Hill. But, always, both sales 
manager and advertising manager 
smiled tolerantly and shrugged their 
shoulders. How could a little local 
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printer do work for them. No profes- 
sional copy writers, no artists—and 
art was important. The house be- 
lieved in that Chinese proverb which 
says that one picture is worth a thou- 
sand words. 

In the fall of 1924 Hen’ came away 
from a final interview with just one 
scrap of good red meat: three of the 
officials of the company were partial 
to that realism which comes with pho 
tographic illustrations. The latest 
farm journal campaign had _ been 
wholly camera-drawn, as the saying 
goes. 

“Won’t you do this,’ Hen’ had said 
to the advertising manager, “give me 
a list of the products you intend to 
exploit in six of those illustrated leaf- 
lets?” And the request was complied 
with, for, say what you will, every- 
thing else being even, local folks would 
prefer to deal with local folks, if such 
a thing is humanly within reason. 

Among other things, the concern 
manufactured all kinds of rope for 
many kinds of purposes. 

And just to show you how the blind 
side of the printer can be made to see 
with imaginative eyes,, we want to tell 
what Hen’ did after he had ransacked 
the camera studio of Mister Randolph, 
who specialized in developing prints 
for the summer crowd, that brought 
the most outlandish subjects. 
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There was a little study of a light- 
house on Boulder Reef. This was cut 
to size, mounted on cardboard, a rope 
border drawn around it, and the title 
lettered in—‘‘When Life is at State.” 
This booklet. had to do with marine 
rope. 

Another print was of an old “haunt- 
ed house” nearby, gone to rack and 
ruin. It was an interesting and some- 
what fascinating study of a farm, run 
to seed. And this Hen’ turned to 
good account in connection with rope 
for farm purposes, with an outside 
title which read, rather alluringly— 
‘Rope Also Decays!” There was a 
copy parallel which had to do with 
modern farming methods and _ build- 
ings and the modern, progressive type. 

And then there was rigging rope 
for sloops, sailboats, small craft of 
all kinds. Hen’ rummaged until he 
located a very pleasing study of an 
energetic small boy on the deck of a 
sailboat. And his title for this was— 
“When Youth Goes A-sailing.” 

Still another coupled up with speed 
boats and the idea that engines and 
sails do not stand all the strain: what 
of rope? The one which always 
pleased us most was a wonderful char- 
acter study of a bewhiskered farmer 
of the more unprogressive type. The 
text was to the effect that many peo 
ple, farmers particularly, use rope un- 
til all the life has gone out of it. They 
never give the life of a rope any con- 
sideration—just expect it to live on 


and on, forever. 


Neatness is an essential in submit- 
ting dummies. And Hen’, while no 
artist, had gumption enough to cut 
and trim and mount those snapshots 
on his paper stock, mark off the type 
pages, and have a local sign-writer 
painstakingly stencil in the titles. 
Then, with his ideas well fixed, he 
sought the editor of the morning pa- 
per, who had imagination and who 
knew how to write. 

Hen’ “landed” a series of six. It 
was perhaps the greatest moment of 
his printing career. As Henry Knox 
wrote him:—‘“I never knew you folks 


WHEN YOuTH 
GOES 
ASAILINGy 


had real ideas down there. Good stuff. 
If your printing is as good as your 
first effort, we can do business from 
now on.” 
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Local, itinerant cameras were Hen’s 
commercial artists. It is just another 
method of mixing brains with printing 
ink. And it will work as well in your 
case as it did with this modest yet 
progressive printer in a small town, 
who did business on the frontiers of 
the finest printing orders that ever 
were. 


MURPHY MADE EDITOR 
QUILL; HAS ASSOCIATES 


Professor Lawrence W. Murphy, di- 
rector of the courses in journalism at 
the University of Illinois, Champaign- 
Urbana, is now editor of the Quill of 
Sigma Delta Chi, succeeding Mark L. 
Haas who served as managing editor. 
Associates to Professor Murphy on the 
Quill are: 

Willis J. Abbott, editor of the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, Boston; Edward 
Price Bell, London correspondent of 
the Chicago Daily News; Willard G. 
Bleyer, director of the school of jour- 
nalism of the University of Wiscon- 
sin; James Wright Brown, publisher 
of Editor and Publisher, New York; 
Kent Cooper, general manager of 
the Associated Press, New York; 
Donald Clark, editor of the Mid-Con- 
tinent Banker, St. Louis; Roy lL. 
French, director of the school of jour- 
nalism of the University of North 
Dakota; John H. Harrison, editor of 
the Danville Commercial News, Dan- 
ville. 

Herbert R. Hill, news editor of the 
Indianapolis News, Indianapolis; Ken- 
neth Hogate, editor of the Wall Street 
Journal, New York; H. Z. Mitchell, 
editor of the Bemidji Journal, Bemidji 
Minn.; Ward A. Neff, vice president 
of the Drover’s Publishing Company, 
Chicago; George F. Pierrot, managing 
editor of the American Boy, Detroit. 

‘Franklin Reck, assistant managing 
editor of the American Boy; Herbert 
Bayard Swope, executive editor of the 
New York World; Robert B. Tarr, 
city editor of the Pontiac Press, Pon- 
tiac, Mich.; Lee A. White, editorial 
executive, the Detroit News; and 
Walter Williams, dean of the school 
of journalism of the University of 
Missouri, Columbia. 
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What Is the Other Like? 


It is a fact, well Known and one 
that is greatly stressed in journalism 
classes, that newspapers throw into 
the waste basket far more copy than 
they use. And yet, as one reads what 
finally appears in printed form, one 
cannot help wondering what sort of 
stuff it was that failed to win edito- 
rial approval. Surely it must have 
been either obscene, exceedingly petty 
or totally unreadable to have been re- 
placed by some of the matter that 
survived the editor’s shears. 

Proud as we are of the progress 
that has been made by the Ameri- 
can press, we must feel somewhat 
ashamed of some of its practices. 
During recent years newspapers have 
continually broadened their services 
to their communities, improved health 
conditions, eliminated vice, sponsored 
every movement that has had for its 
purpose the betterment of general 
welfare. And yet, in doing this many 
newspapers have neglected their fun- 
damental obligation to their readers, 
the improvement of their editorial and 
advertising content. 

It might be well to retrieve some of 
that copy that goes into the waste 
basket.—The Quill of Sigma Delta Chi. 


Malden Jones of Springfield, Ill, 
has been named city editor of the 
Daily Illini, student publication of the 
University of Illinois. 


JOHN L. EYRES 


Formerly editor of the Democrat at 
Louistown, Ill., has been made field 
secretary of the Illinois Press Associa- 
tion. He has attended a number of 
meetings and made many calls in the 
east-central part of the state and the 
Military Tract, since his appointment. 

Mr. Eyres started his newspaper 
career as owner of the San Jose Metro- 
politan and of the paper at Middle- 
town now known as the Ledger. For 
two years he was editor and business 
manager of the Tazewell County Re- 
porter at Washington, Ill. In 1924, he 
was connected with the Hartmann 
Printing Co., Springfield. 
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CRAFTSMANSHIP GAINED 
THE FIRST TWO YEARS 
SAYS WILLIAM BEAZELL 


By William Preston Beazell 
Assistant Managing Editor, the World, New 
York; Associate in Journalism, Columbia 
University. Reprinted by permission of the 
Quili of Sigma Delta Chi. 

The first two years of my newspaper 
work were spent on the Pittsburgh 
Leader. It was an evening paper with 
a Sunday edition, and was produced 
largely by rule of thumb. I think, 
indeed, that I have never known a 
paper that was more wholly the 
achievement of its reporters. The 
staff averaged fifteen, and the city 
editor (with occasionally one assistant ) 
handled all the copy. Libel was about 
all that was watched for, and since 
those were the days when it was be- 
lieved that a sufficient use Oteeit, 1s 
alleged” was a specific against libel, 
it was not often that we suffered the 
pangs of seeing our stuff in type 
changed from the form in which we 
had cast it. We wrote our own heads, 
and altogether, as I say, the paper 
was singularly what the reporters 
made it. 

To as marked a degree it reflected 
the love we bore our craft. We started 
at $1.50 a day ($10.50 a week, thanks 
to the Sunday edition).- In time we 
went to $14 a week, and when two or 
three years had passed we mounted to 
the veterans’ rate of $21. Perhaps 
three men amongst us surpassed even 
that. 

My first assignment on the Leader 
was a fire. My second was a meeting 
of a° Negro presbytery, where my ar- 
rival provoked a formal resoution of 
greeting. In the three months that 
followed I covered a range of general 
assignments that astonishes me as I 
look -back on it now. At the end of 
a month I was handling amateur 
sports on Saturday nights. At the end 
of another I was swung in on the as- 
sistant telegraph desk while we 
waited for a now famous woman 
novelist to decide whether she wanted 
the job—which she eventually did. 

Then I began to cover districts and 
came to know the city in which I had 
lived-practically all my life as no one 
but a district man may. I had my 
turn at the “obituary route,” visiting 
the offices of the downtown under- 
takers and, ‘appropriately, the morgue. 
I spelled the City Hall man at Council 
meetings. I did police and labor. In 
odd moments I wrote Sunday stories— 
almost as much in quantity as I turned 
in for the daily side. 

After nine months I found myself 
doing “hotels and depots,” with a col- 
unm of railroad news on the side. A 
long series of interviews attended 
this assignment, for through the Union 
Station at Pittsburg pass in the course 
of time most of the great of the world. 
I was still doing “hotels and depots” 
when an offer of $4 more a week lured 
me to the Commercial Gazette, a morn- 
ing paper, and a wholly different at- 
mosphere. But I was fledged and I 
needed only to learn my way around 
the new shop before I was in my 
stride. 

This is not a history of my news- 
paper life, I have reviewed these two 
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first years of my own only because 
they, or their present-day equivalent, 
are what every ’prentice newspaper- 
nan ought to have. I am convinced 
of this more completely today than 
ever. I can almost reproduce by 
watching a newspaperman at work 
the first years of his playing of the 
great game. The best ones I have ever 
known started in the smaller cities; 
many of them in communities that 
were not even Cities. 

Not long ago I made a study of the 
places in which a group of the more 
important men on the World began 
newspaper work. Of the whole num- 
ber, two-thirds began in smaller cities. 
Of those who started in New York 
just four held executive positions. 
Herbert Bayard Swope, the executive 
editor, was “born,” journalistically, in 
St. Louis, and the key men of the or- 
ganization under him started in Pitts- 
burgh; Rutland, Vt.; Bangor, Me.; 
Denver; Salt Lake City; Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa.; Leavenworth, Kan., and 34 other 
towns and cities in, altogether, 32 of 
the states of the Union. I have had 
no opportunity to inquire precisely 
into conditions in other offices in New 
York, but I know that essentially 
what is true of the World is true of 
the Times and of the Herald-Tribune. 

The man who starts in the smaller 
community not only has a chance to, 
but must, do many things. He must 
do them, too, within a brief span of 
time. Often he will have three or four 
or more assignments in one day. Be- 
tween yesterday and tomorrow he may 
swing from one end of the arc to the 
other. Journalism can never become 
a standardized profession; it is only 
by experience—not the experience of 
others but of ourselyes—that we 
achieve craftsmanship, which is the 
other name of success. The broader 
the experience and the briefer the 
period of time into which its earller 
forms may be compressed, the more 
quickly will craftsmanship be attained. 
And with craftsmanship there is 
nothing that a newspaperman may not 
aspire to, and secure. 
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The first two years of newspaper 
work, then, ought to be put in in a 
town or small city. They ought to 
embrace everything within reasonable 
reach. Each job ought to be mastered; 
there is danger of merely “getting 
away with it,” and there is nothing 
more insidiously poisonous than that. 
There ought always to be a conscious 
ambition for better assignments, better 
jobs on better papers, better rewards 
of every kind. There are few better 
occupations for a young man than 
newspaper work, but if he is content 
to let the future take care of itself 
he is likely to find that there are few 
sadder occupations for an old man. 
But if he sets about it as he should 
he may make the future just about 
as he would wish it. 

In his first two years, especially, the 
newspaperman ought to be concerned 
about his style. There is small place 
for fine writing on a newspaper, but 
there is no place for anything but 
good writing, and there is all too 
little good writing on them. 

He ought, no less, to make it his 
second nature to regard every fact 
as a holy thing. An accurate story, 
though poorly written, is infinitely to 
be preferred to an inaccurate story, 
however brilliantly written. Careless- 
ness and indifference are the shadows 
that hang over every newspaper office, 
and I know of no surer commendation 
a newcomer may offer than demonstra- 
tion that either weakness is his. 

Finally, the beginner ought to make 
it his instinctive habit to exhaust 
every possibility in every story. There 
are joys to be gained and sorrows to 
be avoided that will more than repay 
the time it takes to do it, and one 
crowded hour of a clean-up job, ex- 
pertly done, is worth a day of slovenly 
ease. 


McClure Eulogizes Printer 

(Extract from an in-memorium to 
the late W. R. Crew, printer, by James 
E. McClure, editor of the Carlinville 
[1ll.] Democrat.) 

When I took over the management 
of the Carlinville Democrat more 
than a quarter of a century ago, 
W. R. Crew was then one of its effi- 
cient employees. I had known him 
before that time, but daily association 
with him year after year made me 
know him much better. He was one 
of the most methodical men I ever 
saw. His regular assignments were 
always done with marvelous prompt- 
ness. 

He had certain times for doing cer- 
tain things about the office and he did 
them at those fixed times. He took 
a profound interest in his work. He 
wanted things to be right. He was 
quick to catch an error that got into 
the paper. I can see him now as I saw 
him week after week throughout those 
25 years, looking critically over the 
columns of the first papers off the 
press. He was quick to see a mistake 
in the date line, or a page number or 
typographical error in spelling. When 
the press would start on a Wednesday 
morning and I went back to get a 
paper, I always knew that I would see 
Mr. Crew at his case, with a copy of 
the Democrat spread out-before him, 
searching for errors. 
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Oo. C. HARN 


Recently appointed managing direc- 
tor of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
to succeed the late Mr. Stanley Clague, 
was, at the time of his appointment, 
advertising manager of the National 
Lead Company. 

The new managing director was 
educated at Ohio Wesleyan and Cor- 
nell Universities. His first business 
experience was as clerk in a book 
store. Upon graduation from college, 
he became a reporter on the Cleve- 
land Leader, later was telegraph 
editor of the Cleveland Press and 
agent for the Scripps-McRae Press As- 
sociation. He edited trade papers and 
went into advertising work with H. J. 
Heins Company, Pittsburgh. Since 
1905, he has been advertising man- 
ager of the National Lead Company. 
He originated the now familiar 
“Dutch Boy” Painter trade-mark. 


Mr. Harn was one of the organizers 
of the Association of National Adver- 
tising Managers, and was its second 
president. Also, for two terms, he was 
president of the Technical Publicity 
Association and acted as chairman, for 
four years, of the National Advertis- 
ing Commission of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World. 

He was a member of the executive 
committee of A. A. C. W.; member of 
the board of directors, Audit Bureau 
of Circulations, since its organization 
and served as its president for six 
terms. 

He has devoted much attention to 
the co-operative advertising campaign 
of the paint and varnish industry, 
known as the Save-the-Surface Cam- 
paign, being a member of the exec- 
utive committee, which is conducting 
the campaign, and is chairman of its 
sub-committee on advertising. 

_ Mr. Harn is the author of “Lead, the 
Precious Metal” recently published by 
the Century Company, New York, 
besides being an occasional writer of 
articles in advertising publications 
and in the paint trade press. He was 
selected as one of the speakers at the 
London convention of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World, 1924. 

He is now president of New York 
Sales Managers Club and has served 
as vice president of Advertising Club 
of New York. 
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Of Mr. Harn’s appointment, Philip 
L. Thomson, president, said: 

“Advertisers, publishers and agents 
alike will recognize that Mr. Harn’s 
acceptance of the position of Manag- 
ing Director of the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations is in itself the best pos- 
sible guarantee that the useful work 
which already stands to the credit of 
the organization will continue and be 
increased. 

“From the very beginning of the 
organization’s history Mr. Harn has 
made his personal influence felt in 
its organization and development. He 
brings to his work experience born 
of long and outstanding service as an 
advertising and sales executive, fol- 
lowing earlier experience as a news- 
paper man. He knows, therefore, the 
problems of publisher and advertiser 
alike and will approach the future 
problems of the bureau in no sense 
as a representative of one particular 
group but as a broad gauged business 
man. 

“Mr. Harn’s willingness to sever a 
business connection of more than 20 
years thus to serve the best interests 
of advertising will inspire universal 
confidence in the success of his ad- 
ministration.” 


Sullivan, Ill., Consolidation 


The Sullivan (Ill.) Herald has been 
purchased by the Moultrie County 
News and the Progress and has sus- 
pended publication. 

Under the terms of the contract I. 
J. Martin, publisher, and his three 
sons, J. Eden Martin, J. Neely Martin 
and Robert W. Martin, who have all 
at some time or other been engaged 
in the newspaper and job printing 
business in the city, contract and 
agree that none of them will be in 
any way connected with that line of 
business in Sullivan during the time 
that Ed C. Brandenburger is owner 
of the Sullivan-Progress and Arlo 
Chapin is owner of the Moultrie Coun- 
ty News. 

I. J. Martin is the oldest news- 
paper man in Moultrie County in point 
of service. His sons have all at vari- 
ous times been owners and otherwise 
engaged in newspaper and printing 
occupations there. The present owner 
of the Progress bought that business 
from J. N. Martin and R. W. Martin 
on June 1, 1919. 

Under terms of a contract between 
themselves the purchasers dispose of 
the subscription list of the Herald 
by each assuming 50 per cent of the 
unexpired subscriptions. The plant 
in its entirety becomes the property 
of Ed GC. Brandenburger and inten- 
tions are to dispose of it either 
complete or in part as soon as prac- 
tical. 


The National BHditorial Association 
standard invoice is meeting with con- 
siderable favor. In Wyoming the State 
Press Association secured an electro 
of the ruled part of the blank and is 
loaning it to publishers to print blanks 
for their respective offices. 


Ole Buck, Nebraska field manager, 
is now located at Lincoln where he 
will remain until after the session of 
the legislature looking after the inter- 
ests of the papers of his state. 
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PHILIP L. THOMSON 


Newly elected president of the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations, was born 
in Schenectady, New York. He 
was graduated from Union College in 
1900 and from Harvard University in 
1902. During the period he was in 
college and in the year following he 
was engaged in newspaper work. 

He began his business career in 
1903 in the Chicago office of the West- 
ern Electric Company. From 1906 
to 1911 he was manager of its Pitts- 
burgh office, and was then called to 
New York to take charge of the com- 
pany’s advertising. For 15 years he 
has been its publicity manager. 

Mr. Thomson was for many years a 
director of the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers and its president 
in 1923 and 1924. He has been a 
director of the Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culations since 1925. He has rendered 
conspicuous service in the National 
Electric Light Association and other 
organizations of the electrical indus- 
try, and has been a frequent contrib- 
utor to magazines. In 1925 he re- 
ceived the honorary degree of M.A. 
from Union College. 

His home is in Glen Ridge, N. J. 


The American people love a bargain, 
but it has to be advertised before they 
know where to find it. 


IT WILL PAY YOU TO 
HIRE TRAINED 
MEN 


Ambitious young men, schooled 
in every branch of the newspaper 
or magazine field, may be secured 
to fill that opening on your pub- 
lication by simply making your 
wants known to the Personnel 
Bureau of Sigma Delta Chi, pro- 
fessional journalistic fraternity. 


No Charge To Employers 

Avail yourself of this free serv- 
ice to replenish your staff when- 
ever the occasion requires. Write 
or wire John G. Earhart, 836 
Exchange Ave., Chicago, Ill., and 
he will put you in touch with the 
right man. 
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HYDE CALLS OLD-TIME 
PERSONAL JOURNALISM 
NASTY, VITUPERATIVE 


By Grant M. Hyde 


(This article by Grant M. Hyde, 
professor of journalism at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin and editor of 
the University Press Bureau, is re- 
printed, by special permission, from 
the Scholastic Hditor.) 

Are You Helping to Make 
Newspapers Better? 


Although a great deal is being done 
in the newspaper profession and in 
the schools of journalism toward the 
production of better newspapers al- 
most nothing is being done to produce 
better newspaper readers. Is that 
necessary? To my mind, it is very 
necessary, for I am quite sure that 
newspapers can be no better than the 
reading public wants them to be— 
will allow them to be. The public 
can raise them up or pull them down. 
Just now I think, by heedless reading 
habits, the public is helping to pull 
them down. I should like to see good 
newspapers continue to be produced— 
I wish to see the calling of journalism 
rise to greater heights. But, what 
is the use of producing good news- 
papers, if the public does not read 
them intelligently? Why bother to 
gather the news carefully and ac- 
curately, to hire good reporters and 
correspondents, why keep men in 
France and England and Washington 
at great expense—if all the public 
wants is comic strips and _ sport 
“dope?” Doesn’t it look like a hope- 
less task for the newspaper man who 
really feels that his principal duty 
is to print the news—who feels that 
“the food of opinion is the news of the 
day’—that the newspaper is the pillar 
of a free democracy? 

I feel so concerned about the need 
of training the public to read news- 
papers intelligently, that I am advo- 
cating the introduction of a regular 
course in “How to Read a Newspaper” 
into every school. ‘Not only should the 
course be given in high school—but 
a more advanced course should be 
given in every college. I do not mean 
so-called journalism courses, whose 
purpose is to train prospective news- 
paper men and women. But I mean 
a course that will show prospective 
lawyers, physicians, business men, 
housewives, laboring men, how to read 
the newspaper intelligently. -I feel 
perfectly sure that, if we are to have 
better newspapers, a better commu- 
nity, a better government, we must 
train up a younger generation to de- 
mand the best in newspapers and then 
to read them intelligently. 


Did you ever take an inventory of, 


your own newspaper reading? Just 
what do you read? First, there are 
the comic strips—then the _ sport 
pages—then the serial story—then the 
latest way of getting killed. What 
else do you read? Why do you choose 
the newspaper that you do—because 
it has reliable news or because of 
Barney Google? Do you ever read 
the editorials? Why are they printed, 
anyway? Could you score 50 per cent 
on a quiz of 20 questions on the 
important front page news of the 
week? 
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paper men know. 


Why should you? I think that there 
are three reasons—one is yourself, 
another is the community in which 
you live, the third is the newspaper 
itself. Let’s turn the list around— 
saving the most important one until 
the last—and consider them for a 
moment. 

First—take the newspaper reason. 
Who makes the newspapers? A group 
of relatively high-minded men, many 
of whom have a higher esteem for 
public service than for personal gain. 
There are, of course, some rascals 
among them, but in general the re- 
porter or editor ranks high in motive 
among business and professional men 
of his community. But, remember— 
he must make a living. His paper 
must be a financial success if it is to 
survive and have influence. To ac- 
complish this, he must have readers— 
he must print a newspaper that people 
will buy. Of course, he gets much of 
his income from advertisers, but he 
cannot get advertisers until he gets 
readers. Some of you have found that 
out in your school newspapers. 

If he is to get readers, he can print 
no better—and no worse—a news- 
paper than his community will sup- 
port. Much argument may be built 
around the current cry of “giving the 
reader what he wants.” That plea is 
fallacious of course, if the newspaper 
busily engages in creating wants that 
it must later supply. No one ever 
hankered for the Sunday comic sup- 
plement until the New York World 
invented it. But even so, the news- 
paper man is absolutely controlled by 
the demands of his reading public. 
The reader is the editor’s boss. 

The newspaper profession is ready 
and able to give the American public 
just as good a newspaper as it will 
buy—and probably, if forced to, will 
produce really as bad a newspaper as 
certin readers seem to clamor for. If 
you want high-minded newspapers— 
you must support the best newspaper 
available—then, encouraged by its suc- 
cess, a better one will be produced. 
When you give your pennies to the 
trashiest sheets, you are starving out 
the good, and demoralizing American 
journalism. 

Just think of yourself for a moment. 
How much are you encouraging the 
best in journalism? After you answer 
that, multiply yourself by 110 million 
and see what in all America the news- 
paper profession faces. 


Please don’t get the impression from 
me that present-day American jour- 
nalism is bad. Itis not. It is exceed- 
ingly good. America has never known 
a better newspaper than is produced 
today—nor has any other country. 
The reading public really doesn’t ap- 
preciate how good it is. Only news- 
For all the froth 
and comics and screaming headlines, 
the modern newspaper is delivering 
at a smaller price a greater quantity 
of accurate, usable, timely informa- 
tion than any newspaper has pre- 
tended to do before. 

It has its bad points, of course. We 
know that the headlines are too large. 
There is too much of a chamber of 
horrors of crime and sensation on 
Page One so that the careless reader 
may not find the real stuff in the 
paper. We know that business offices 
are somewhat ‘circulation mad” and 
stoop to many undignified “stunts” 
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for getting new readers. We know 
there is some bad taste and some bad 
influence. But all of these are pass 
ing phases. In its heart, the news: 
paper is sound. | 
Remember these facts—the ranting, ) 
nasty, vituperative personal journal is 
gone forever—the truckling, political 
party organ is almost gone—the day 
of faking is gone—sensational journal- 
ism is toning down—the “yellows” are 
fading —the so-called “controlled” 
press is a failure into which few men 
would venture—the much-heralded 
“commercialism of the press” is proy- 
ing quite as beneficial as harmful, for 
the influence of the advertisers is not 
toward degrading the press but toward 
making a better, more decent home 
newspaper—the newspaper is spend- 
ing more money than any other in-} 
dustry merely to prevent errors. From 
any. angle the picture is hopeful. The 
newspaper is better than it has ever 
been before and constantly improving 
—just as fast as the public wants it 
to. But does the public want it to? 
I know one city newspaper that buil 
up a great, costly service to supply 
Kuropean news and then abandoned 
it—because every reaction showed 
that its readers were much more in- 
terested in auto bandits than in world 
politics. Nothing has ever increased 
the circulation of Chicago papers so 
much as one single murder trail. 
After all, what does the public want: 
information or just entertainment? 
It sometimes would appear that 
those functions of the American news- 
paper of which the newspaper pro-— 
fession is most proud and on which 
the development of public opinion in 
a democracy are founded are exactly 
the functions that the average news 
paper reader is rapidly coming to care 
the least about. I mean the functions 
of presenting the news and interpret: 
ing it. If you were to ask any news 
paper man or student of public affairs 
what he considered the chief functions — 
of the newspaper, he would say: First, 
to print the news; second, to comment 
upon it or interpret it. And yet, if 
you watch the average newspaper 
reader, what appears to interest him | 
most—to what does he turn first in his 
newspaper? In nine cases out of ten, 
it is the sport page, a comic strip, a 
page of pictures, a serial fiction story, 
or some feature that has nothing to | 
do with the news or with comment 
upon it. He is passing up the prin 
cipal functions of the newspaper and | 
is devoting his reading time to the | 
side-shows of the newspaper. 
Why is that? There are GRE 
many reasons. One certainly is the 
tremendous spread of newspaper read- 
ing. To enlarge its reading public, 
to develop readers where there were 
none before, the newspaper began — 
adding these non-news' sideshows. . 
They brought tremendous circulations. _ 
Now the side-shows threaten to entice 
the intelligent reader away from the — 
big tent. The newspaper is in danger 
of becoming only a daily magazine j 
devoted principally to entertainment. / 
How to get it back to its principal 
function is a problem for the news- 
paper profession. It is also a prob- 
lem for the student who is growing — 
up into a newspaper reader. If he is 
to aid in maintaining the real values | 
of newspapers, he must lend his in- | 
fluence by purchasing the newspaper 


of government depends upon it. 
you imagine returning to the days of 


ws a 
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that presents the best news and com- 
ment, and reading it. 

Second—So much for the newspaper- 
man’s side. Take the second reason, 
your community. Do you realize that 
the newspaper is the great modern 
institution of inter-communication? In 
our generation, the newspaper wields 
a greater influence than the schools, 
colleges, churches, Sunday schools, 
theatres, public lectures, books and 
magazines—or all combined. It is not 
a direct influence; it cannot tell us 
how to vote. But, as the universal 
reading matter, it has an unparalleled 
indirect influence—its daily hammer- 
ing away at the kinds of things we 
should use, the kinds of pastimes that 
should interest us, the kind of clothes 
we should consider fashionable, the 
kind of ideas we should consider sane, 
and the kind we should sneer at, the 
kind of morals we should live up to, 
the slant we should have on life in 
general. We don’t realize it, but the 
newspaper brings us every day the 
facts and suggestions out of which we 
unconsciously form our opinions. We 


- cannot get away from it. 


It is obvious that the modern com- 
munity could not exist without a news- 
paper. It would have no means of 
communication. Our democratic form 
Can 


the town crier—the posted proclama- 
tion—the back-fence gossip means of 
news dissemination? I cannot—any 
more than I can imagine life without a 
telephone. I might tell you of a town 
devastated by a flood—one of the first 
steps taken by the relief workers was 
to start a newspaper to check the 
terrifying rumors. I might tell you of 
town merchants who tried to discipline 
the local newspaper by withholding 


their advertising—only to find ‘that 
they could not do business without 


newspaper advertising. I could tell 
you of small town chambers of com- 
merce which have offered to raise the 
money to stake graduates of our de- 
partment in order to start newspapers 
in their towns. But all this is obvious. 

My point is this—how do we use 
this influence? If we are dependent 


upon the newspaper, the proper thing 


to do is to insist upon the publication 
of a decent, adequate newspaper, and 
then to make intelligent use of it. 
The lack of such reading is evident 
to anyone who attempts to reach the 
public through newspapers. Any pub- 
licity expert can figure rather exactly 
the infinitesimal proportion of the 
community that will read any given 
article. Take law and order—recently 
in Madison for several weeks the 
newspapers carried many articles on 
a new parking ordinance, and yet on 
the first day, 100 drivers were arrested 
for violating the ordinance and pleaded 
ignorance of it. Or take politics. It 
is said that in a recent state election, 
a popular candidate lost 40,000 of his 
own votes because they could not be 
reached by the educational campaign 
in the newspapers to show them how 
to mark their ballots. As publicity 
man of a state university for the last 
-ten years, I have tried incessantly to 
drive home through the newspapers 


| certain simple facts about the cost of 


the university—but I constantly meet 
intelligent men living nearby who 
never heard of it. It is perfectly 
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plain that the American public, while 
buying millions of newspapers every 
day, cannot be reached through them 
—because the public does not read 
the important parts of the newspaper. 

Third—This brings me to the third 
and most important reason—yourself. 
You have just so much time to live— 
so much time to learn,—so much time 
to reag—so much time to improve 
yourself and develop what is in you— 
and the older you get, the more your 
time will seem to be crowded. You 
will feel a great deal busier at 30 
than you do now. What should you 
get out of the newspaper? You can- 
not possibly read it all—a big city 
daily contains as much reading matter 
as a couple of books. You are lucky 
if you have twenty minutes to read it. 
Your problem is one of selection—to 
know what to read and what to pass 
by. The newspaper contains informa- 
tion, entertainment, practical advice, 
and many other things. To which will 
you turn first? Obviously you should 
use the newspaper for the one thing 
that it can do best—the presentation 
of the day’s news, the daily account 
of history in making. But how are 
you going to do this? 
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Appreciate Your Paper 


For some years, I have been inter- 
ested in studying the newspaper read- 
ing habits of freshmen in our Course 
in Journalism. I find that few of them 
have ever read more than one or two 
different newspapers. They have 
never heard of the great outstanding 
newspapers of the country—they know 
only the home-town paper and one 
from a nearby metropolis—and have 
no basis of comparison on which to 
judge them. They are chiefly inter- 
ested in the funnies, the sport page, 
and the horrid tragedies of the crim- 
inal courts. Few of them ever read 
of the large events of the world, the 
civic movements of the home city, the 
political life of the community. They 
have not learned the A. B. C. of news- 
paper reading. And, as one of their 
journalism teachers, I feel that it is 
my duty to tell them how to read 
a newspaper. I put 100 of them 
through it every year. 

I am almost afraid to venture into it 
for fear you will think that I advocate 
teaching vocational journalism in high 
school. I do not. 

But I do think that newspapers may 
without making newspaper men of the 


J. C. Tippett, 


who purchased the entire stock in the Republican Printing Company at Monticello, I1l., 
on January 15, had been editor and manager of the Piatt County Republican since 


October 14, 1914. 


He was born and reared on a farm near White Heath, Ill. 


He quit 


farming to become circuit clerk and recorder of Piatt County, serving in that capacity 


for two terms (8 years). 


Piatt County Republican Central Committee. 


For the past 20 years Mr. Tippett has been secretary of the 


He served two terms as mayor of the city 


of Monticello and is well known in Republican political circles throughout the Nineteenth 


Congressional District. 


The Piatt County Republican enjoys a fine patronage by advertisers and has a large 


circulation. 


It carries 12 and 16 pages of matter each week. 


Mr. Tippett is considering 


changing the publication to a semi-weekly paper within a short time. 
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students. (1) The study of civics may 
be made much more valuable by the 
daily reading of “civics in the news- 
papers’— articles on the doings of 
city, county, and state officers. (2) 
English composition may be made 
more interesting and valuable through 
exercises in the writing of some of 
the kinds of things that daily appear 
in the newspaper. (3) History is made 
more interesting by newspaper read- 
ing—on the one hand, by the search 
for modern newspaper reflections of 
historical events—and, on the other 
hand, by search for historical back- 
ground of today’s events. (4) The 
modern news of science is first printed 
in the newspapers, and there is a great 
science service conducted for the 
newspapers by Dr. Slosson of Wash- 
ington. 

But to return to the problem of 
learning “How to Read a Newspaper.” 
Perhaps, without becoming too tech- 
nical, I may point out a few ap- 
proaches. 

Yo you know the importance of the 
dateline on telegraph news? During 
the war, why did intelligent readers 
question any news dated from Amster- 
dam? Why should a reader today 
always notice from what country the 
news of Russia is dated? Because 
the dateline tells where the cor- 
respondent was when he filed his 
/ story, and how close he got to the real 
facts—or whether it was just hearsay. 
A newspaper man always notices the 
dateline first. ; 

Did you ever notice the reporter’s 
habit of telling from whom they got 
their information? A careful reader 
always notices the “source of news,” 
whom the reporter interviewed, in 
order to tell how reliable the informa- 
tion is. One of the first things taught 
to a cub reporter is, “Tell who says 
so.” Just to know that one funda- 
mental thing about newspaper report- 
ing gives the reader a sure way of 
testing the reliability of the story. 
If the reporter does not tell who says 
so, probably it is merely hearsay or 
rumor. 

Do you know the system whereby a 
city editor, aided by a little group of 
reporters going much the same rounds 
every day, gathers in every little hap- 
pening in the city—so that virtually 
every event of the day, no matter how 
trivial, passes before him? It’s really 
quite simple. The city editor simply 
sends his reporters to certain public 
record gatherers whose job it is to 
record the day’s events—the police, 
fire department, city clerk, register of 
deeds, building commissioner, board 
of health, ete. These, and a few un- 
official news gatherers, such as hotel 
clerks, undertakers, hospital clerks, 
chambers of commerce secretaries, ac- 
count for nine-tenths of the day’s 
news. There’s something the matter 
with the city editor’s system if an 
event gets past him—so that his com- 
petitor scoops him. 

Do you know how the story of a 
conference in Locarno, Switzerland, 
or a comic-opera war in Bulgaria gets 
to your home town paper almost 
before the members of the conference 
leave their seats or the comic-opera 
general issues his first command to 
“Fire’? It’s simple. An Associated 
Press man telegraphs the nearest 
cable bureau (if the Huropean censors 
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do not stop him). From there it is 
cabled to New York in skeletonized 
or “skinned” form, an Associated 
Press operator telegraphs it to Chi- 
cago, the Chicago A. P. Bureau wires 
it down the Illinois wire to a dozen 
newspapers including your own. It 
sounds like a long trip and a compli- 
cated system, but through these great 
news gathering agencies, known as 
the Associated Press and the United 
Press, every little newspaper in Amer- 
ica is brought into instant telegraphic 
communication with every corner of 
the globe—at a very small cost per 
week. 

One day some months ago a friend 
angrily showed me a story on the 
front page of the Chicago Tribune 
reading, ‘French Crowds Hiss Amer- 
ican Team.” 


“That must be a dirty newspaper 
lie,” he said. 


‘It is probably strue— 1. said— 
“Couldn’t possibly be wrong. Why? 
Because it is credited ‘Associated 


Press’ and the A. P. cannot make mis- 
takes with the United Press covering 
the same story for rival newspapers.” 

Well, it wasn’t a lie—unfortunately, 
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it was true. But,_did you ever realize 
that with the news of the world 
gathered, not by one great press asso- 
ciation, but by two—yes, three—the 
competition protects us readers from 
mistakes in distant news. How well 
it works is shown by the great turmoil 
that arose over the two outstanding 
mistakes made by news-gathering 
agencies in recent years—the false 
Armistice, and a few years earlier, the 
premature announcement of the death 
of a pope. Those mistakes nearly 
wrecked the press associations con- 
cerned. \ 
These illustrations will indicate a 
possible—if not the best—approach to 
the problem of learning how to read 
a newspaper. To read the newspaper 
intelligently, one must learn how the 
newspaper is produced—must learn 
how the 2,500 newspapers in America 
work e¢o-operatively as a great news- 
disseminating institution—must learn 
which newspapers set the pace for 
the other—must learn how the various 
modern practices grew up, for most 
of them are not yet a century old. 
Meeting a class once a week through- 
out a college year, I manage to cover 
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a part of it.” The subject should really 
be taught to you, but since it is not, 
I can best recommend to you reading 
of the many present day books on the 
newspaper, and, best of all, intelligent 
study of the newspaper itself. All of 
its methods and systems stick through 
the printed columns, right in front of 
your nose, if you will only see them. 
Study the newspaper itself. 

For example, to illustrate further: 

Where does the little home town 
newspaper get all its interesting fea- 
ture articles, serial stories, household 
hints, fashion notes, beauty recipes, 
comic strips, cartoons, question and 
answer departments, radio news, 
crossword puzzles, and all its other 
entertaining non-news material? Ob- 
viously it does not hire its own writers 
and artists to produce it. The news- 
paper itself tells you. In a little 
cryptic credit line, copyright notice, 
or other signature, it names the great 
syndicate in another city that sells 
the same feature to dozens or hun- 
dreds of other newspapers,—thus 
dividing up the cost of producing the 
feature and .giving your home town 
paper better material than it could 
afford to produce by itself. 

Do you know the difference between 
the two great press associations—the 
Associated Press and the United 
Press? Do you know that the A. P. 
is really just a co-operation of which 
your local newspaper is a member?— 
and the U. P. is almost the same. Do 
you know that your local newspaper 
not only receives the news of the 
world from this association, but also 
supplies the news of your city to the 
association? A telegraph story is just 
a local story that goes visiting on the 
wire to other cities. The young man 
in the local office who rewrites the 
news of the local paper for telegraph 
visits to other cities will tell you how 
it works. 

Go to your local newspaper office 
and trace a story through the mill— 
from the telegraph operator who takes 
it from the wire, or a local reporter 
who gets it on the city hall run, 
through the copyreader who corrects 
it and writes the headline, the copy 
cutter in the composing room, the 
linotype machine that sets it in type, 
the proof-reading, the making up of 
the pages, the stereotyping, the print- 


_ ing on the press, the folding, the mail- 


ing or distribution to carrier boys. 


_If you were to trace a story from Lon- 


of the editor’s wastebasket. 
one-half the telegraph news that he 


don to your doorstep, you would be 
surprised at the number of hands 


through which it passes. 


An interesting study could be made 
At least 


receives will be found there; a large 


_ proportion of the material sent by the 
_ syndicates; reams of material sent by 


publicity agencies; much _ perfectly 


_ good copy written by local reporters. 
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Out in the composing room are many 


| galleys of material set in type but not 
used. No editor these days has any 
trouble filling his paper—what wor- 


ries him is lack of space. His prob- 


7 lem is one of selection—to decide 
_ what to print and what to throw away. 
_ He prints what he thinks you’ want to 
read. Perhaps that is the chief reason 
why you should show sufficient intel- 


_ligence in your reading to encourage 
him to print the worthwhile material 
and throw the trash away. 
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Some of you have already tried to 
write headlines. But to the person 
who makes caustic criticisms of news- 
paper headlines, I always say, “Try 
to write the content of that story in 
three lines of fifteen letters each— 
and see if you can do it any better.” 

When you sometimes become dis- 
satisfied with the kinds of things in 
your newspaper, stop and think of 
some of the other people who read the 
paper—of their different education, 
different social position, different 
financial condition, different interests 
—lawyers, laborers, school teachers, 
merchants. Just enumerate the various 
kinds of people in your town—remem- 
bering that the average of them has 
only a sixth grade education—and 
imagine the task of making a news- 
paper that will please them all. Ob- 
viously, so long as we are trying to 
make our newspapers universal in ap- 
peal, the best we can do is to print 
something for each kind of reader 
and as much as possible that will in- 
terest most of them. That accounts 
for the predominance of crime stories, 
sudden death, fights, mystery, ro- 
mance, adventure, etc., in the banner 
headlines—those interests appear to 
be most nearly universal. Much other 
more important news, I am sorry to 
say, is interesting only to a few. 

Did you ever stop to think what the 
modern practice of selling newspapers 
on the street has done to newspaper 
methods? Think of a front page as it 
appears to the old subscriber receiv- 
ing it by mail or as it appears to the 
man who stands in front of a newsboy 
and quickly decides whether to buy 
a Sentinel or a Times? The thought 
of this man in the street and his 
methods of buying is constantly in 
the newspaper man’s mind, and has a 
great deal to do with modern news- 
paper methods. 

And the banner headline. The other 
day I assigned a class to study the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger and one of 
the men wrote that he was astonished 
to see a newspaper without a banner 
headline—had never seen one before. 
I astonished him some more by telling 
him that until the World War, banner 
heads were rarely seen on anything 
but street editions of afternoon news- 
papers—usually of the sensational 
variety. Like the banner headline, 
many of the most familiar things in 
the modern newspaper are scarcely 
twenty years old. And some of the 
essential elements are but a little 
older—for example, the headine as we 
have it and our modern method of 
beginning a story with a “lead para- 
graph” were invented during the 
Civil War. 

Much may be learned from news- 
paper circulations. For instance, why 
in staid old Boston do a million per- 
sons buy sensational newspapers, 
while only about 60,000 buy the pride 
of Boston, the Transcript? Why, in 
Chicago, do nine times as many people 
buy one newspaper as another that 
contains almost identically the same 
news material? Why, in New York, 
does one paper that carries only blood- 
and-thunder sensation sell almost 
twice as many as the Times which 
prints more news than any other 
paper in the world? Why do nearly 
a million buy one tabloid picture news- 
paper? Study these papers, note their 
contents—and if you can find the an- 
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swer, you have learned much of news- 
paper making. 

These few suggestions have just 
hinted at the interesting job of learn- 
ing how to read a newspaper by dis- 
covering how it is made. I hope that 
some day every high school will have 
a specially qualified teacher to open 
up the subject to every young man 
and woman who is growing up into 
a newspaper reader. It will be a won- 
derful thing for the newspaper pro- 
fession. With a really intelligent 
audience that will give due appreci- 
ation to worthy newspaper effort, 
there will be no limit to the wonder- 
ful things our newspapers can do— 
and no end of incentive for good men 
to go into the profession that produces 
them. 

But in the meantime, you editors of 
high school papers are in a fortunate 
position to pick up from your work 
much essential newspaper understand- 
ing. I hope that you will not neglect 
the opportunity to learn as much as 
you can and to pass on the knowledge 
to your classmates. Remember that 
you are going to be the newspaper 
man’s public in just a few years. 
What kind of encouragement are you 
going to give the high-minded news- 
paper man who believes that his pro- 
fession exists to serve the public? 
Are you going to encourage him to 
spend more and more money and effort 
to gather accurately and swiftly the 
important news of the world—or are 
you going to be one of the vast throngs 
who, in spending their newspaper 
pennies, indicate to the newspaper 
man that all you want is a daily mag- 
azine of entertainment. 

Really, have you any right to begin 
voting two or three years from now 
—if you haven’t sufficient interest in 
your country and your city to read 
intelligently of the important events 
that are related day by day in the 
newspaper columns? ‘I don’t think 
you have—but perhaps I am _ prej- 
udiced, for I take both voting and 
newspaper reading very seriously. 


New Type For Old 


A reporter called on Andrew Car- 
negie and asked “To what do you most 
attribute your success?” Mr. Car- 
negie’s reply was: “I attribute a large 
part of my success to an early recog- 
nition of the economic value of the 
scrap heap.” We are sure many print- 
ers do not know the value of the old 
type they could just as well dump 
and send to ther supply house for 
credit on new. There is the old body 
type that has been held all these 
years for an emergency which never 
happened. There are 47 cases of ob- 
solete type, not a line of which has been 
used since ‘16 silver dollars was worth 
one of gold.” Then too—the old elec- 
tro plates from successful advertisers 
who have made all the money they 
can use and passed the business over 
to another generation. These are 
worth money on new type and have 
been piled under the stone for years. 
Now is a good time to clean house, 
and start out with a clean slate as 
far as having around any old metal 
that may be turned into cash on 
needed new type is concerned. The 
prices for old type metal have not 
been so high for a quarter of a cen- 
tury.—Pointers. 
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CASEY NAMES ALL-STAR 
NEWSPAPER ELEVEN FROM 
THE COUNTRY PUBLISHERS 


By Leslie Hollingsworth 


Something new in football elevens 
was offered recently when Prof. John 
H. Casey, country newspaper special- 
ist in charge of courses in Rural Jour- 
nalism at the University of Missouri 
made public his first annual selection 
of an all-star newspaper eleven from 
the country publishers of the United 
States. 

Prof. Casey has made an exhaustive 
study of the country newspapers of 
America and his selection of the out- 
standing publishers and their publica- 
tions was made after he had gathered 
and studied sample copies and records 
of the leading country weekly news- 
papers of the United States. In 1920 
he conducted the Missouri Weekly 
Survey, a scientific study and record 
of the Missouri country weeklies and 
in 1924 he supervised a national sur- 
vey of country weeklies. Prof. Casey 
was a speaker at the recent North 
Carolina Newspaper Institute, con- 
ducted under the auspices of the North 
Carolina Press Association, the South- 
ern Newspaper Publishers’ Association 
and the University of North Carolina. 

In offering his selection, Prof. Casey 
said, “It is my purpose to do honor to 
several tried men and true of the 
profession, men who, during 1926, and 
prior thereto, have distinguished them- 
selves not in the great metropolises 
of this country, but in little out of the 
way places, off the beaten track, many 
of them in communities unknown to 
the world at large—communities that 
constitute the hinterland of America. 

“These men, and others like them, 
are the BUILDERS not only of. their 
home communities but of a great na- 
tion of homefolks. These men and 
men like them it is who are imparting 
to their followers the truth about 
public affairs, instilling into the minds 
and hearts of folks who read their 
papers American ideals, warning in 
time against corruption in high places, 
taking a lead or lending a helping 
hand in all uplifting and forward look- 
ing enterprises, and in a score of 
other ways weaving themselves into 
the hearts and lives and very souls of 
the rural population of this country. 

“This land of ours is alive and teem- 
ing with good country weeklies today, 
12,000 of them in all, weeklies that 
are rendering a valued service to the 
communities in which they circulate, 
weeklies that are as profitable as any 
business enterprise in their respective 
towns of publication, weeklies that 
are an influence for good and for 
progress without whose influence 
these communities would go back- 
ward instead of forward, weeklies 
whose editors sincerely have at heart 
the welfare of their people and of the 
nation, true representatives and hon- 
orable members of the Fourth Estate. 
May this tribe increase and may the 
sun always rise and set in this broad 
land upon a country weekly newspaper 
office, workshop of an honest, public 
benefactor, servant of all, prophet, 
counsellor and leader of men—the 
country editor.” 
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Mr. Casey’s selections and reasons 
for his choice follow: Fullback and 
publisher, F. A. Robertson of the 
Washington (N. J.) Star, because he 
published during 1926 a weekly news- 
paper in a town of only 4,000 popula- 
tion, with a circulation of more than 
5,000, and during the entire year never 
had less than 30 pages an issue 
averaging 70 per cent advertising. 

Right halfback and business man- 
ager, Fred D. Keister of the Ionia 
County (Mich.) News, because he has 
consistently through aggressive busi- 
ness methods, beginning in 1921, built 
one of the most successful weeklies in 
this country—a weekly with an aver- 
age run of two to three 8-page sections 
per issue filled to overflowing with 
well-written and attractive display ad- 
vertising. This paper has proven that 
a weekly can hold its own, and, better, 
in opposition to a daily published in 
the same town. It counts its annual 
net profits in five figures. 

Left halfback and editor, alternating 
at this position, W. O. Saunders of the 
Elizabeth City (N. C.) Independent; 
Charles M. Meredith of the Quaker- 
town (Pa.) Free Press; H. J. Blanton 
of the Monroe County (Mo.) Appeal 
and H. Z. Mitchell of the Bemidji 
(Minn.) Sentinel—each with an en- 
viable record of distinguished service 
for community betterment to his 
credit as an editorial writer. 

Quarterback and news editor, W. C. 
Jarnagin of the Storm Lake (Iowa) 
Pilot-Tribune, whose paper covers the 
worth while news of its field as com- 
pletely as any weekly ever covered 
it, each issue reflecting the keen news 
sense and judgment of the man who 
for 18 years was managing editor of a 
city daily before buying a country 
paper of his own. 

Right end or correspondence editor, 
two players alternating at this posi- 
tion, Edward S. White, publisher of 
the Walton (N. Y.) Reporter, whose 
weekly paper has 75 correspondents, 
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Weekly Eleven 
FB—F. A. Robertson, Washington, 
N. J., Publisher. 
RHB—Fred D. Keister, Iionia Coun- 
ty, Mich., Business Manager. 
LHB—W. O. Saunders, Elizabeth 
City, NN C.,. Editor: 


Charles M. Meredith, Quaker- 
town, Pa. 

H. J. Blanton, Monroe County, 
Mo. 


H. Z. Mitchell, Bermidji, Minn. 
QB—W. C. Jarnagin, Storm Lake, 
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who average 55 news letters weekly, — 
and whose paper runs on its front 
page each week from ten to 18 news 
stories from correspondents; and J. 
Harold Curtis of the St. James (Minn.) — 
Plaindealer, who annually banquets his 
staff of correspondents, holds a’ school 
of instruction for them, takes them to 
his newspaper plant and prints a cor- 
respondent’s special edition before 
their eyes. 


Left end and feature writer, another 
Mr. White, Edgar White of the Macon 
(Mo.) semi-weekly Republican, who 
gets published (without a doubt) more — 
feature articles about his average little 
Missouri county seat town, in news- 
papers, national magazines, and even 
trade journals than any other news- 
paper alive, and at the same time is 
able to find local “features” for home 
consumption which he runs in every 
issue of his paper. 

Center and circulation manager, — 
Harry Taylor of the Traer (Iowa) 
Star Clipper, who published a paper in 
a town of only about 1,000 population, 
not even a county seat, which paper 
nevertheless has over 3,500 paid-in- 
advance subscribers. In 13 townships 
of its county this Iowa paper has nine 
out of every ten families on its paid 
list. In three of these townships the © 
Star Clipper has 100 per cent coverage 
of families. In another, only two res- 
idents do not take the paper. An- 
other has only four non-subscribers, 
while 95 per cent of the farmers of 
Clark township take the paper, 94 per 
cent of the Carroll township farmers, 
92 per cent of the Grant township 
families, 89 per cent of the Lincoln 
township, and 88 per cent of the 
Howard township folks. ; 

Right tackle and advertising man- 
ager, Edgar C. Nelson of the Boon 
ville (Mo.) Advertiser, a man who 
took a run-down newspaper four years — 
ago with less than 1,000 subscribers 
and a small advertising patronage, — 
built it up in three years to a 16-page 
weekly running an average of 70 per 
cent advertising with a list of 4,000 
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on March 1, 1926, raised his local ad 
rate from 30 to 385 cents with the 
result that instead of a loss in column, 
the first month under the new rate 
showed a gain of 1,297 inches over the 
same month the year preceding. 

Left tackle and classified advertis- 
ing manager, John H. Cook of the 
Red Bank (N. J.) Register, who runs 
in his paper each week 400 to 500 
separate want ads filling an entire 
page of eight columns and carrying 
over onto another page to the extent 
of two or three coumns most of the 
time. This is a weekly with a cir- 
culation of 7,300 and a volume of 24 
pages weekly, normally filled with 
about 70 per cent advertising. It has 
proven (published right under the 
noses of the big New York dailies, as 
it is) that the country weekly can and 
will survive even when subjected to 
the competition of the largest metro- 
politan dailies, WHEN THE WEEKLY 
PUBLISHER HAS THE RIGHT CON- 
CEPTION OF WHAT HIS WEEKLY 
OUGHT TO BE. In the words of the 
Red Bank Register’s business man- 
ager, Thomas Irving Brown, “The 
Register is a weekly home newspaper 
published on purely country ideas, 
and in a rural section.” 

Right guard and mechanical super- 
intendent, Joseph G. Alden of the 
York (Neb.) Republican, whose pub- 
lication is approached by few weeklies 
from the standpoint of mechanical 
appearance. 

Left guard and agricultural editor, 
John N. Green of the Colorado Springs, 
(Colo.) Farm News, who really gives 
his rural readers, in addition to the 
general news of his country, the local 
farm news, columns and columns of it 
every week. 


~ Seventy Per Cent Read Ads 


That 70 per cent of the readers of 
daily newspapers read newspaper ad- 
vertisements was ascertained by Harry 
W. Hepner of the Department of Busi- 
ness Psychology, College of Business 
Administration of Syracuse Univer- 
sity, in a recent survey. It was found 

- that 45 per cent of the people who an- 
swered the questionnaire read from 
one to ten advertisements per day, 15.3 
per cent read from 11 to 25 advertise- 
ments per day, 12.8 per cent do not 
read any advertisements. 

In answer to the question, “How 
many daily papers do you usually 
read?” 46.8 per cent said two papers, 
26.2 per cent three papers, 21.6 per 
cent one paper, and 5.4 per cent more 
than three. 

In order to ascertain the reasons 
which influence readers to buy one 
paper rather than another, Prof. Hep- 
ner outlined several newspaper fea- 
tures and asked the people who an- 
swered the questionnaire to indicate 
the items which cause them to choose 
their favorite paper. The features, in 
the order of their preference, follow: 
Local news, general news, editorials, 
sporting news, and cartoons. 


The survey was made of the gen- 
eral public of Syracuse, N. Y., 693 
people answering the questionnaire. 
These included persons in business 
and professional life, office workers, 
clerks, students, housewives, and 
skilled and unskilled laborers. 
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CHAPPELL IS MADE 
‘BUSINESS MANAGER 
OF PRESS-CITIZEN 


Edward A. Chappell has purchased 
an interest in the Iowa City Press- 
Citizen, and at the annual meeting of 
the stockholders of the corporation 
was elected a director of the company. 
At a subsequeht meeting of the board 


EDWARD A. CHAPPELL 
Business Manager, Press Citizen 
lowa City, la. 


of directors he was elected secretary 
of the company and business manager 
of the newspaper. As business man- 
ager Mr. Chappell succeeds William 
F. Wade, who was advanced to 
the vice-presidency and re-elected a 
director and treasurer of the company. 

In making the announcement of 
these promotions in the official per- 
sonnel, Merritt C. Speidel, publisher of 
the Press-Citizen and president of the 
company, stated that the advance- 
ments of Wade and Chappell were in 
recognition of their loyalty, ability and 
efficiency in the service of this news- 
paper and its constituency. 

In these changes in the organiza- 
tion, Mr. Chappell, who has been ad- 
vertising manager of this newspaper 
for more than 13 years, is the new 
member of the company, Mr. Wade 
having held a financial interest since 
he came here with Mr. Speidel nearly 
six years ago. 

Mr. Chappell gained his first news- 
paper advertising experience in 1913 
when he was employed in the adver- 
tising department of the Chicago 
Daily News of which the late Victor 
F. Lawson was publisher. 


A .daughter was born to Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles F. Miller, December 19. 
Mr. Miller is a representative of the 
American Type Founders Company of 
Chicago. 


Good typography frames word pic- 
tures, simplifying reading, stressing 
high points and making more attrac- 
tive the whole.—Ben C. Pittsford Com- 
pany, Typographers, Chicago. 
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FUND IS STARTED FOR 
JOURNALISM BUILDING 


The legislative committee of the 
Oklahoma Press Association, has 
been working with newspaper mem- 
bers of the house and senate, to sup- 
port a legislative measure appropriat- 
ing the remaining funds necessary to 
secure a journalism building at Nor- 
man for the University of Oklahoma, 
Mrs. Nancy Bronson Glaize having an- 
nounced that she would give $10,000 
and her valuable Indian collection 
toward the erection of such a building 
to be named Bronson Hall. Mrs. 
Glaize is a sister of the late Edgar S. 
Bronson. 

Mr. Bronson had made the same 
offer in 1923, but at that time the bill 
appropriating the necessary remain- 
ing funds, after being passed by the 
legislature, was vetoed by Governor 
J. C. Walton. 

Members of the legislative commit- 
tee include: W. R. Martineau, Daily 
Live Stock News, Oklahoma City, 
chairman; Luther Harrison, Daily 
Oklahoman; H. Merle Woods, El Reno 
American; Clyde E. Muchmore, Ponca 
City News; W. K. Leatherock, Perry 
Journal; Jim Biggerstaff, Wagoner 
Record-Democrat; Hutton Bellah, Al- 
tus Times Democrat and Plain Dealer; 
H. P. Wettengel, Fletcher Herald; 
Robert L. Kidd, Poteau News; and 
H. G. Spaulding, Shawnee News, and 
N. A. Nichols, El Reno American, 
members ex-officio. 

Mrs. Glaize is not only a pioneer 
newspaper worker in Oklahoma, but 
wrote for a number of metropolitan 
newspapers, including the Kansas City 
papers and the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch. During the St. Louis World’s 
Fair she edited a daily ‘paper in the 
interest of Indian education, for the 
government. 

She has just returned from a trip 
around the world, and while on this 
tour she wrote a series of travelogs 
which were printed in the El Reno 
American. The complete story of the 
trip will be issued in book form in the 
very near future. 
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RELATION OF PEOPLE, 
LEGISLATURE AND PRESS 
DISCUSSED AT N. J. MEET 


By Dorothy A. Grundy 


Governor A. Harry Moore, as dinner 
guest at the winter meeting and lun- 
cheon of the New Jersey Press Asso- 
ciation held at the Stacy-Trent, Tren- 
ton, February 7, asked the newspaper 
men of the state for consideration and 
confidence in the legislature. 

“Tell the people the facts,” said the 
governor, “and let them choose for 
themselves. Do not try to influence 
them to views which you alone hold.” 

Rudolf E. Lent of the Passaic Daily 
News, who is chairman of the commit- 
tee on the co-operation of Rutgers 
University Journalism course and the 
press association, made a report on 
the work of the committee. He told 
of the increase in the appropriation 
for the course, which has grown from 
$2,000 in 1925-26 to $11,000 expected 
for 1927-28. He spoke of the practical 
laboratory similar to a news room of 
a newspaper office, which has been 
established at the university. Mr. 
Lent said that full co-operation had 
been established between the associa- 
tion and the university in the conduct 
of the journalism course. 

Mr. Lent introduced Professor Allen 
Sinclair Will, director of the depart- 
ment of journalism at Rutgers, who 
spoke in detail of the manner in which 
instruction in journalism is being 
given at the State University under 
the direct auspices of the press asso- 
ciation. He said that at the Decem- 
ber meeting of the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Journalism held at 
Ohio State University special interest 
was expressed in the methods recent- 
ly instituted at Rutgers because they 
are the product of an attempt to estab- 
lish a department of journalism in 
complete accordance with the wishes 
of the leaders. of the newspaper pro- 
fession. That such a plan had been 
put in operation at Rutgers, he said, 
was due to several fortunate circum- 
stances. First of these circumstances 
was the fact that the New Jersey 
Press Association itself took the 
initiative in establishing the depart- 
ment and has co-operated with it 
actively through a committee ever 
since its establishment. Another ad- 
vantage was that the authorities at 
Rutgers had given the newspaper pro- 
fession a free hand in establishing the 
kind of instruction which it desired. 
A further advantage was due to the 
fact that the Rutgers project for in- 
struction in journalism was one of the 
latest, and was therefore a gainer 
through the experience accumulated 
in other institutions. 


“We intend,’ said Prof. Will, ‘‘to 
continue doing this work in the way in 
which the press association wishes to 
have it done. The reason is that your 
way is the best way, and we seek the 
best way.” 

Carl R. Woodward, who has charge 
of the yearly institute of the press 
association, outlined the fall meeting, 
reporting 93 paid registrations and an 
attendance of 150. Three hundred 
papers were entered in the exhibit, 
which, according to Professor Bristow 
Adams, the judge, showed great prog- 
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ress in the quality of New Jersey 
papers. 

W. B. R. Mason and E. V. Savidge 
reported on a proposed libel bill which 
would require the plaintiff to prove 
malice on the part of the paper ac- 
cused. The bill is to be submitted to 
Senator Case for recommendation. A 
summary was given of a bill proposing 
a court newspaper in Essex and Hud- 
son Counties, to contain all court news 
of the two counties, and to be sup- 
ported by lawyers and court advertise- 
ments. 

A memorial to Henry Butler Rollin- 
son of the Rahway Record; Charles 
Hamilton Frost, Plainfield News; and 
R. E.. Fithian, Bridgeton Evening 
News, whose deaths occurred during 
the past year, was read. 

These new members were admitted 
to the association: A. L. Kohnfelder, 
Hoboken Observer; Theo. W. Hender- 
shot, Paterson Morning Call; Wm. 
Rubel, Union County Dispatch; Carl 
Ruklmann, News Review, Bayonne; 
Isaac Untermann, Hudson Jewish 
News, Jersey City. 

A discussion of newspaper problems, 
of which first page news received most 
consideration, occupied the remainder 
of the morning. The first page was 
characterized by J. Logan Clevenger of 
the Perth Amboy News as the “bay 
window of the newspaper.” He said 
that he placed much important news 
on other pages, in an attempt to con- 
vince people that there are other pages, 
besides the first, in the paper. He told 
of his policy of scattering suburban 
news through the paper, instead of 
placing it on a certain page as is the 
custom. 

In an address at the luncheon, J. 
Spenser Smith, president of the New 
Jersey Board of Commerce and Nav- 
igation, said that New Jersey abounded 
in material advantages. The state, he 
said, is at a vantage point for com- 
manding customers for its great resort 
industry. Railway terminals, water- 
ways, bays and harbors, give it the 
transportation facilities possessed by 
no other state. 

The press, he said, is given the priv- 
ilege of waking up the people of New 
Jersey as this great opportunity 
presents itself; to arouse civic con- 
sciousness to the end that the people 
will say that they will fight for their 
state in peace times, as they will for 
their country when its flag is assailed. 

Francis B. Davis, president of the 
senate, and Anthony J. Siracusa, 
speaker of the house, were also speak- 
ers at the luncheon. 

Mr. Davis said that the press can 
be helpful, because it knows what the 
people want. The legislature, he said, 
appreciates its help. It would be 
beneficial, he believes, if the papers 


would discuss more fully the problems 


that come up in the legislature. New 
Jersey will soon be densely populated 
and, as a result, new problems will 
arise. The newspapers, he said, must 
help the legislature to solve these 
problems. 

Samuel G. Blackman, a member of 
the journalism class at Rutgers, was 
awarded the annual prize of $100, 
given by the press association to the 
most deserving student in the course. 
Mr. Blackman and Miss Dorothy A. 
Grundy were guests of the association 
as representatives of the students in 
the department. 
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GIRL SETS TYPE AT 14; 
PLANS TO OWN A PAPER 


When Lillian Glebe was 14 years 
old she was given a job setting 


type at the Blue Hill (Neb.) Leader, — 


then run by C. E. Matthews. After 
the linotype came she was not needed 
to set type; so Mr. Matthews put her 
to ad setting and doing job work. 
Mr. Matthews then left the shop in 


MISS LILLIAN GLEBE 


charge of his son Cleo who was but 
a lad of 18. He was-editor and lino- 
type operator. He had celebrated his 
first year as editor but a few months 
when he was killed in an automobile 
accident. It was then that his father 
offered the young girl the editorship, 
which she accepted, giving up the 
school she had contracted to teach. 
The responsibility fell heaily upon her 
shoulders, because she was but 18. 

“IT found my most difficult work in 
estimating jobs and learning the lino- 
type,” Miss Glebe recently told a rep- 
resentative of The United States Pub- 
lisher. “I had charge of the Leader 
for two years. -I left the paper to 
V. L. Watkins who leased it for a 
year, and I am now a student at the 
University of Nebraska, continuing-in 
newspaper work, trying to better my- 
self for a big future. 

“Next year I shall be back in active 
service with a paper of my very own, 
I hope. I was proud to be Nebraska’s 
youngest editor for two years and I 
look forward to a bright future with 
other Nebraska editors. My desire is 
to see more young folks enter the 
profession for I feel that ‘newspaper’ 
is a noble calling. My six years ex- 
perience, to me, is worth more than 
money could buy.” 


Advertisements are to be removed 
from the interior and the exterior of 
the railroad stations of the Erie Rail- 
road by order of the Erie Company. 
It has been reported that the advertis- 
ing concern, which had a contract with 
the Erie Railroad, was unable to come 
to terms with the new president, John 
J. Bernet. 
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CARTOON HAS BEEN IN 
VOGUE FOR 19 CENTURIES 
CARICATURE IS OLD ART 


By Clifford K. Berryman 


Address on ‘‘Development of the Cartoon”’ 
delivered at the seventeenth annual Journal- 
ism Week at the School of Journalism of 
the University of Missouri. The cartoons, 
sketched by Mr. Berryman, are here repro- 
duced by courtesy of the University of Mis- 
souri Bulletin. Mr. Berryman has been a 
cartoonist in the nation’s capital for more 
than 30 years, first on the Washington 
Post and now on the Washington Hvening 
Star. He was last year inaugurated presi- 
dent of the Gridiron Club. 

It has been said that caricature was 
born in Italy and nursed in Holland. 
ic might be added, that it attained ma- 
curity in England, the land of the free 
pencil, no less than of the free pen. 
sut 1 will venture even further and 
say that nature has permitted carica- 
ture from the earliest state of creation. 
The Egyptians, who have left such 
stupendous monuments of their skill 
in architecture, may be said to have 
indulged in a peculiarity of drawing, 
which, though it deprived nature of its 
graceful forms, certainly portrayed the 
acts and foibles of the ancient sports. 
We also _must not lose sight of the 
savage caricaturist—who is to be 
found in the wilds of Africa, in Si- 
beria, and in North America. It may 
be that the man of the Stone Age— 
whom Mr. Frederick Opper some years 
ago so cleverly utilized in a series 
of caricatures—was the first to draw 
rude and distorted likenesses of some 
unpopular chieftain, just as the Ro- 
man soldier of 79 A. D. scratched on 
the walls of his barracks in Pompeii, 

an unflattering portrait of some mar- 
tinet centurion, which the ashes of 

Vesuvius have preserved until today. 

lt is certain that the Greeks and Ro- 

mans appreciated the power of ridi- 
cule, latent in satirical pictures; but, 
until the era of the printing press, 
|-the caricaturist was as one crying in 
the wilderness. 

Many nations employed the sport— 
ancient and modern, Christian and 
pagan. There is so much to be said 
| upon the subject, however, that this 
| paper will have to be one of elimina- 
_ tion, instead of enumeration. 

After looking over numerous collec- 
tions of caricatures and cartoons, and 
collecting them by the hundreds, I 
found that a caricature is a thing of 
the moment in most instances, and 
soon loses its power to interest or 
influence—whereas some cartoons hold 
their influence and interest for many 
years, as, for instance, “Dropping the 
Pilot,’ one of Sir John Tenniel’s pro 
ductions in London Punch. 

| I found, too, that our respectable 
ancestors had not the least notion of 
what we call decency. If we lay aside 
from the mass the obsolete and the 
_ improper, there are not so many start- 
| ling ones, and few of them tell their 
own story plainly and pointedly. 

Much as the ancients differed from 
ourselves in other particulars, they 
| certainly laughed at one another, just 
as we do, for precisely the same rea- 
| sons, and employed every art and de- 

vice and implement of ridicule which 
is known to us. 

It is India which first arrests, and 
, longest absorbs, our interest in antique 
cartooning. India, the fruitful mother 
of tradition—the source of almost all 
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the rites, beliefs and observances of 
ancient nations; her brazen images of 
combined forms show partly men, 
partly animals. Surely it is possible 
that some of the image-makers may 
have been inspired, partly by a sense 
of the ridiculous, as well as partly by 
religion, 

The element of fun and burlesque 
is not wanting in the Hindoo Pan- 
theon, where Krishna, the jolly Bac- 
chus—the Don Juan of the Indian 
deities—is portrayed in many moods. 
To this day, according to the mission- 
aries, the people of India are exces- 
sively addicted to every kind of jest- 
ing which is within their capacity, 
and delight especially in all the mon- 
strous comicalities of their mythology. 

Traditon tells us that the Chinese 
taught the Greeks their secrets of art; 
at any rate, a Chinese painting of 
‘heir gods and great personages looks 
to us mighty like a cartoon. 

Egyptian art was old when Grecian 
art was young, and it remained crude 
when the art of Greece had reached 
its highest development. But none 
the less did it delight in caricature and 
cartoon. In the Egyptian collection 
belonging to the New York Historical 
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Society, there is a specimen of the 
EKgyptian’s favorite kind of burlesque 
picture, which dates back 3,000 years, 
and which stands out today, clearly 
and strikingly upon its slab of lime- 
stone. 

It was from Egypt that the classic 
nations caught the childish fancy of 
ridiculing the actions of men by pic- 
turing animals performing similar 
ones. No place was too sacred for 
playful delineation. In one of the 
royal sepulchres at Thebes are several 
cartoons portraying the weaknesses 
and faults of one of the Rameses. 
That the ancient Egyptians were a jov- 
ial people, who sat long at the wine, 
one might infer from the caricatures 
which have been discovered in Egypt, 
even if we did not know it from other 
sources of information. Even the fair 
Cleopatras did not always resist the 
temptation of many modes of intoxica- 
tion, if we can believe the cartoonist’s 
pencil. Every detail of social and 
historical existence is imperishably re- 
corded upon monuments of ancient 
Egypt. It is strange to find cartoons 
in a tomb, but it seems as if death 
and funerals and graves, with their 
elaborate paraphernalia, were provoca- 
tive of mirthful deliniation. 
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This Cartoon, Drawn by Mr. Berryman in 1899, 
Was Reproduced in 97 Newspapers. 
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Greece was the native home of all 
that we now call art. Upon looking 
over 200 pages of art gossip, in the 
writings of the elder Pliny—most of 
which relates to Greece—we are ready 
to ask, “Is there any one thing, in 
painting or drawing,—one school—de- 
vice, or style, or method, known to us, 
which was not familiar to the 
Greeks?” Comic artists and cartoon- 
ists were not’ wanting in Athens. 
Strange to say, it was the gods and 
goddesses whom the caricaturists of 
Greece, as well as the comic writers, 
chiefly selected for ridicule. But all 
their works have perished, excepting 
a few specimens preserved upon pot- 
tery. : 

The excavations in Rome, so rich 
in results, were not needed to prove 
that to the Roman of old, caricature 
was a familiar thing. How readily the 
Roman satirists ran into caricature, 
all their readers know. That they 
employed the pencil and the brush, as 
well as the stylus, and employed them 
freely and constantly, we should have 
surmised, if the fact had not been dis- 
covered. Most of the cartoons of pass- 
ing events speedily perish in all coun- 
tries, because the materials used in 
making them are perishable. We know 
well what the educated classes of the 
Romans ‘thought of the Christian— 
when they thought of him at all— 
and the walls of every Roman town 
bore testimony to the aversion and 
contempt in which he was held. The 
Christians were the cartoonists’ special 
delight.” 

Caricature in the Middle Ages found 
its greatest expression in the carvings 
and decorations of the cathedrals, 
some of which, because of their ob- 
scenity, have been obliterated by the 
priests themselves. If we turn from 


the sacred edifices to the sacred books 
used in them, we are amazed beyond 
expression to discover upon their bril- 
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liant pages (especially the mass 
books) pictures which illustrate them 
in a most sacrilegious manner. 

As the centuries wore on, the clergy 
themselves, becoming more circum- 
spect, grew restive under the mon- 
strous style of decoration in edifice 
and book, and proceeded to correct the 
abuse. 

Amusing and even valuable cartoons, 

six and seven centuries old, have been 
found upon parchment documents in 
English record offices, executed appar- 
ently by some idle clerks, for their 
owh amusement when they had noth- 
ing else to do or when their chiefs 
were absent. 
' Recent investigation tells us that 
the cartoonist was busy indeed when 
the Reformation began, was nourished, 
and developed. Martin Luther himself 
was no mean caricaturist, and in many 
instances made cartoons of the Pope, 
the cardinals, and bishops, to bring 
ridicule upon them, which the Great 
Reformer showed to the Elector of 
Saxony. The marriage of Luther was 
followed by a flood of cartoons from 
his enemies—though many German ar- 
tists of that generation were his warm 
friends. 

During the Puritan period—early in 
1600—many characteristic specimens 
of caricature were sent. from England 
into Holland to influence the Protest- 
ants. Puritan pictorial propaganda, 
we would call it today. 

Political caricature rapidly assumed 
prominence during the reigns of Louis 
XIV of France, Queen Anne of Eng- 
land and the Dutch ruler, Prince of 
Orange. 

About this time the Japanese cari- 
caturists began their work but they 
did not possess much power to amuse 
the outside world, although they had 
one qualification that entitled them to 
respect—most of them were good na- 
tured. 
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Previous to 1720, cartoonists had in- 
dulged a propensity to render the ob- 
jects of their satire odious to the 
world, not because they were entirely 
vicious or immoral in private life, 
but because they were persons who 
held political situations under the goy- 
ernment, and, like our own public offi- 
cials of today, the victinis must be made 
to wince sensitively under the chas- 
tisement of the pencil. : 

There is no political caricature in 
Germany. Rarely. indeed does a Ger- 
man caricaturist presume to meddle 
with politics, and still more rarely 
does he do it with impunity. Ger- 
many’s public men never enjoyed the 
inestimable advantage of seeing their 
measures as the public saw them. 

Previous to 1868 there were no evi- 
dences of Spanish pictorial caricature, 
political or otherwise. In a private 
library in Spain a few Bibles and 
other religious books of the sixteenth 
century were found, in which were 
caricatures of the Pope and similar — 
subjects, but they were printed in 
Flanders, although in the Spanish lan- 
guage, and the art was Dutch. This 
undeveloped state of Spanish carica- — 
ture was believed to be due to the In- — 
quisition, censorship, and other causes. 

But to England must be given the 
credit for the cartoonist as we know 
him, and the old homely saying of 
Bobbie Burns—“If we could see our- 
selves as others see us,’—was well 
illustrated by that genius, Hogarth, 
50 years before Burns was born. 
William Hogarth was the man des- 
tined by the favor of Heaven to con- 
vert the power of the pencil into the 
rod of correction for vice. 

This gifted English painter, en- 
graver, and pictorial satirist was born 
in London in 1697, and began busi- 
ness for himself at the age of 23, prin- 
cipally engraving coats of arms and 
crests, and designing bookplates. The 
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earliest work by this great artist 
which has been preserved in the Brit- 
ish Museum (1720) shows the bent of 
his genius as plainly as the first sketch 
by Boz betrays the quality of Dickens. 
It is called “Designs for a shop-bill” 
and was probably his own shop-bill, 
his announcement to the public that he 
was able and willing to paint signs. 
He was as much a humorist in his 
life as he was in his work. Hogarth 
once made a boast that he could draw 
a sergeant carrying his pike, entering 
an ale-house followed by his dog— 
all in three strokes. 

’ But art and literature frequently 
came under the lash in Hogarth’s en- 
gravings, Alexander Pope _ several 
times being a victim, and though Pope 
was greatly annoyed at the satires, he 
never ventured to retaliate upon the 
caricaturist, preferring to use his 
weapons against his less dangerous 
foes. Hogarth openly boasted of his 
own ability to paint in the style of 
the great masters, whose alleged su- 
periority to the moderns, he regarded 
as chiefly due to the kindly offices of 


time. One of his cleverest pictures 
was entitled “Time Smoking a Pic- 
ture.” 


That great son of England, Charles 
Lamb, wrote an essay which must al- 
ways be regarded as the truest and 
finest exposition of Hogarth’s genius: 

“Were the character of Hogarth con- 
sidered by a connoisseur, he would 
probably assert that this man could 
not be a painter, for he had never 
traveled to Rome; could not be a judge 
of art, for he had spoken irreverently 
of the ancients; gave his figures 
neither dignity nor grace; was errone- 
ous in his distribution of light and 
shade, and inattentive to the painter’s 
balance; that his grouping was arti- 
ficial and his engraving coarse. 

“To traverse continents in search of 
antique paintings, explore caverns for 
mutilated sculpture, and measure the 
proportions of a statue with mathe- 
matical precision, was not the boast 
of William Hogarth. The Temple of 
Nature was his academy, and his 
topography the map of the human 
mind. Disdaining to copy or translate, 
he left the superior class of beings, 
that people the canvases of Poussin 
and Michael Angelo, to their admirers; 
selected his images from his own coun- 
try, and gave them with a verity, en- 
ergy and variety of character, ever 
appropriate and invariably original. 
Considering his peculiar powers, it is 
fortunate for his fame that he was a 
native of Britain. In Switzerland the 
scenery is romantic—the rocks are 
stupendous; in Italy the models of art 
are elevated and majestic; the ruins 
of ancient Greece still continue. a 
school of architecture and proportion; 
but in England, and England only, we 
have any variety of character that 
separates man from man. To these he 
resorted, and rarely attempted to 
heighten nature by either ideal or ele- 
vated beauty; for although he had the 
eye, he had not the wing of an eagle; 
when he attempted to soar, particles 
of his native clay clung to his pinions, 
and retarded his flight. 

“T do not know in what class to place 
his pictured stories. They are too 
much crowded with little incidents for 
the dignity of history; for tragedy, 
are too comic; yet have a termination 
which forbids us to call them com- 
edies. Being selected from life, they 
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present to us the absurdities, crimes, 
punishments, and vicissitudes of man; 
today—basking in the bright beams of 
prosperity; tomorrow—sunk in gloom 
of comfortless despair. Be it recorded 
to his honor that their invariable ten- 
dency is to the promotion of virtue, 
and the diffusion of such a spirit as 
tends to make men industrious, hu- 
mane, and happy.” 

During the Hogarth period, cartoons 
were not printed in newspapers as 
they are today, but were printed as 
handbills or posters, and sometimes 
on ladies’ fans and other mediums. 
The London print shops and _ print 
sellers issued portfolios of caricatures, 
which were hired for the evening by 
persons who were giving parties and 
desired to entertain their guests with 
a fashionable amusement. 
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Thomas Rowlandson and Henry Bun- 
bury were also famous cartoonists of 
this period. 

At a time when cheap abuse took the 
place of technical skill, and vulgarity 
passed for wit, a man of unlimited 
audacity and a consummate master 
of the pencil easily took precedence. 
Such was James Gillray, born in 1757, 
when Hogarth still had seven years to 
live. Gillray was the leading cartoon- 
ist of the reign of our American Revo- 
lutionary friend, George III. From 
first to last, his drawings impress one 
as emanating from a mind not only 
unclean but unbalanced, a mind over 
which there hung, even at the begin- 
ning, the shadow of that madness 


which at the last blighted him. But 
it would be idle to belittle Gillray’s 
genius, perverted though it was. 
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ing the Napoleonic wars, caricature 
and the name of Gillray were insep- 
arable. His cartoons of ‘Little Boney” 
were the culminating work of his ca- 
reer. (Napoleon, incidentally, greatly 
delighted in caricatures of every- 
one excepting Napoleon. ) 

' They spoke of language which Lon- 
don’s roughest mobs could understand 
—the language of the gutter. They 
were masterpieces of pictorial ‘‘bill- 
ingsgate.” 

Among the crowds of laughing Eng- 
lish boys who hailed every new pic- 
ture by Gillray, during the last ten 
years of his career, was one named 
George Cruikshank—the founder of 
the new school—the virtuous school of 
comic art, so radically different from 
Gillray’s. 

Cruikshank’s father was a designer, 
etcher and engraver, as well as a 
watercolor artist. There is perhaps no 
gift so likely to be transmitted from 
father to son as a talent for drawing. 
This is certainly true of the Cruik- 
shank family, as there are five of the 
name known to collectors, much to 
their confusion. In our own times, 
this has been demonstrated by Joseph 
Keppler and Bernard Gillam, whose 
sons were equally as famous as their 
fathers. George Cruikshank lived to 
be nearly 90 and he used his art in such 
a manner that not once during his 
life-time did he draw a picture which 
for any moral reason he could wish 
to turn to the wall. 

In a paper of this nature, in order to 
be brief, much interesting information 
must be omitted. Numerous carica- 
turists prominent and popular in their 
day can be mentioned in passing: 
Robert Seymour, creator of wonderful 
Pickwick characters for Dickens; the 
great Cavarni, for 30 years a Paris- 
ian favorite with La Mode readers; 
Gustave Dore, who for ten years car- 
tooned and caricatured to get a start 
in his almost matchless career. 

There are not many satirical pic- 
tures or cartoons relating to the Amer- 
ican Revolution. There was in Lon- 
don, however, one gentleman during 
the early phases of the dispute, who 
employed caricature and burlesque on 
our behalf with .matchless skill—Ben- 
jamin Franklin, Esq., agent for Penn- 
sylvania. Several of the caricatures 
he designed were very powerful—but 
of course had only momentary influ- 
ence on the course of events. I be- 
lieve I may safely call him the ‘father 
of American cartoonists.” During his 
first residence in London, as the rep- 
resentative of Pennsylvania, he _ be- 
came intimately acquainted with the 
great Hogarth. The very last letter 
the dying Hogarth received was from 
Dr. Franklin; his answer to it was 
dictated only three hours before his 
death. Franklin not only had a lively 
sense of the absurd and ludicrous, 
but he knew how to exhibit them to 
others, with the utmost power and 
finish. 

There were attempts at caricature 
during the later years of the Revolu- 
tion, and the habit of burlesque sur- 
vived the war. Gen. Washington was 
inaugurated president in 1789 in New 
York. How often has the world been 
assured that no dissentient voice was 
heard on that occasion! Yet a cari- 
cature appeared called “The Entry,” 
full of very disloyal and profane al- 
lusions. President Washington was 
represented riding upon an ass, a par- 
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ody upon Christ’s entry into the Holy 
City. Col. David Humphreys, the gen- 
eral’s aide and secretary, led the ass, 
singing hosannas, etc. One of the lines 


ran, “A glorious time has come to 
pass, when David shall conduct an 
ass.” The artist is unknown. Some 


of the best caricatures that appeared 
during Washington’s administration 
were suggested by the removal of the 
national capital from New York to 
Philadelphia. The removal of the cap- 
ital was a fruitful theme for the hu- 
morists of that day. 

The satire and burlesque of the Jef- 
fersonian period from 1798 to 1809 
were abundant in quantity if not of 
shining excellence. The press then 
had no independent life. It was the 
minion and slave of party. 
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The war of 1812 yields its quota of 
caricature to the collector’s portfolio. — 
Several of Gillray’s masterpieces of 
the Napoleonic wars were made to — 
fit John Bull—up to 1812. Ml 

The era of good feeling which fol- 
lowed the war of 1812 could not be — 
expected to call forth satirical pictures 
of remarkable quality. The irruption 
of the positive and uncontrollable Jack- 
son into politics made amends. What 
a shining target! Once more the mind 
of the country was astir, and again — 
nearly the whole of the educated class 
was arrayed against the masses. Jack-— 
son’s era called forth as many paro- — 
dies, burlesques, caricatures, and lam- 
poons as any similar strife since the 
invention of politics, but their quan- 
tity far outweighed their quality 
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Hudson’s history of journalism speaks 
of a lithographer named Robinson, 
who used to line the fences and even 
the curbstones of New York with rude 
caricatures of persons prominent in 
public life, during the administrations 
of Jackson and Van Buren; but Rob- 
inson’s efforts were dull and _ point- 
less. 

The 380 years’ word war that pre- 
ceded the four years’ conflict in arms 
between north and south, produced 
nothing in the way of burlesque art 
that is likely to be revived or remem- 
bered. The war itself was not prolific 
of pictures, because drawing, as a part 
of school training, was still neglected 
among us. But what we lacked in 
that respect was more than generously 
supplied by those wonderful geniuses 
of London Punch—Sir John Leech and 
Sir John Tenniel. Leech was born 
in 1817 and at the age of 19 he had 
been rejected as Charles Dickens’ il- 
lustrator. William Makepiece Thack- 
eray, his warm friend, had previously 
failed to land the same honored posi- 
tion; but this early rebuff to Leech 
did not prevent Lord Beaconsfield, 
Napoleon III, and the Rey. Charles 
Spurgeon from wishing that Leech had 
never been born. His ill health forced 
him to retire early as leading cartoon- 
ist of Punch, thus bringing Tenniel 
to the front. Tenniel promptly rose 
to the position, and to the full height 
of the great events that courted his 
pencil. Our great American struggle 
gave him unlimited opportunity. Prob- 
ably Tenniel’s most famous cartoon, 
however, was “Dropping the Pilot,” 
March 29, 1890—when Bismarck and 
the young Kaiser said “farewell.” 

Many of the cartoonists’ symbolic 
types were the creations of Sir John 
Tenniel—the New Year, Cousin Jona- 
than or Uncle Sam, Columbia, Starva- 
tion, Disease, Death and Crime, Peace 
and War, Justice and Anarchy, the 
British Lion, the Russian Bear, the 
Eagle and the Bengal Tiger. 

Few of you need to be informed, 
however, that it was the Civil War 
which developed and brought to light 
the first great caricaturist of the 
United States, Thomas Nast! Harper’s 
Weekly, circulating in every town, 
army camp, fort, and ship, placed the 
whole country within his reach, and he 
gave forth from time to time those 
powerful emblematic pictures’ that 
roused the citizen and cheered the 
soldier. They were as much the ex- 
pression of heartfelt conviction as 
George William Curtis’ most impas- 
sioned editorials, or President Lin- 
coln’s Gettysburg speech. Caricature 


since the earliest known period of 


existence far back in the dawn of 
Egyptian history, has accomplished 
nothing equal to the series of nearly 
50 pictures, contributed by Nast to 
Harper’s Weekly for the explosion of 
the “Tammany Ring” headed by 
Tweed. Nast’s scorn and hatred of 
the corrupt organization that was loot- 
ing New York became a_ positive 
mania, which was reflected in this 
series of cartoons which he literally 
hurled, week after week, against 
Tweed and his satellites. 

“J don’t care what they write about 
me,” said Tweed, “but can’t you stop 
those horrible cartoons?” And in the 
end, they, more than anything else, 
led to his downfall, his flight, and his 
capture in Spain, where he was recog- 
nized by the police through those like- 
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nesses Nast had drawn of him as a 
kidnaper. 


Time does not permit me to go into 
detail about the modern cartoonists 
with whom most of you are familiar. 

There is nothing in our modern life 
so alarming as the power which reck- 
less and dissolute talent has to make 
virtuous life seem provincial and ridic- 
ulous, vicious life graceful and metro- 
politan. The cartoonists’ pencil can- 
not, however, defeat a good measure. 
Caricature is powerless against an ad- 
ministration that is honest and com- 
petent, powerless against a public of- 
ficial who does his duty in his place. 
It is curious to note also that cartoons 
and caricatures on the wrong side of 
great public questions are never excel- 
lent. 

To proceed further would exhaust 
the patience of my audience who, I 
think, will agree with me that car- 
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tooning has surely reached a time of 
freedom, as our statemen and other 
eminent men can feelingly testify. 

What the political cartoon will be- 
come in the future, it is unwise to 
predict. There is, however, every indi- 
cation that its influence, instead of 
diminishing, is likely to increase 
steadily. What it has lost in ceasing 
to be the expression of the individual 
mind, the impulsive product of erratic 
genius, it has more than gained in its 
increased timeliness, its greater so- 
briety, its more substantial and defi- 
nite purposes. 

There is no doubt that a serious po- 
litical issue, when presented in the 
form of a telling cartoon, will be borne 
home to the minds of a far larger 
circle of average every-day men and 
women, than it ever could be when dis- 
cussed in the cold black and white 
of the editorial column. 
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ROGERS CALLS FARMERS 
‘““POTENTIAL READERS”’ 


“The siodern business farmer has a 
hunger for information which leads 
him to re?d newspapers and in some 
quarters causes him urgently to de- 
mand market information,’ declared 
Prof. C. E. Rogers, head of the depart- 
ment of industrial jounalism at Kan- 
sas State Agicultural College in an 
address, recently, before the Ameri- 
can Association of Teachers of Jour- 
nalism. 

This modern farmer subscribes to 
and studies economic reports and fore- 
casts. He listens to market reports 
broadcast by radio stations and is 
trying desperately to know his busi- 
ness from the marketing as well as 
from the producing side, Mr. Rogers 
continued. Few daily 


newspapers 
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have recognized this new demand by 
the farmer and are failing to give him 
the kind of market service he needs. 

“In a recent study of Kansas farm- 
ers I sent a questionnaire to 1500 of 
them, 577 of whom responded. Of 
these 577 persons, 553 take a daily 
paper. Exactly 183 subscribe to a 
market daily and 182 take a leading 
metropolitan daily circulating in Kan- 
sas. Other metropolitan dailies and 
small city dailies make up the re- 
mainder of the circulation of daily 
newspapers among them. Many of 
these farmers take two or more dai- 
lies. These farmers, it should be kept 
in mind, are considerably above aver- 
age. But they are typical of a grow- 
ing class of agricultural producers in 
the United States. 

“Seventy-three per cent of the re- 
plies to my questionnaire indicated 
practical use had been made of mar- 
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ket information supplied through the 
press. Use of the market reports in 
concrete instances was caused by fore- 
casts, interpretation of advice, read- 
ing general trends, or acting upon 
daily price trends. 

“That the number of farmers who 
use market information in selling is 
larger than the number of farmers 
who use it in planning production is 
indicated by the study. Some sugges- 
tions made by these farmers are as 
follows: More. cash quotations; a 
greater definition of the quality of 
products; statistics of prices and sup- 
plies, past and present; greater accur- 
acy in reports. Approximately half 
of those answering, 255 to be exact, 
could use greater volume of market 
facts. They want more information 
regarding dairy products, fruits, sor- 
ghums, honey, crop conditions in the 
United States and elsewhere, advan- 
tageous markets, ‘supply and demand,’ 
eggs and poultry products, ‘statistics,’ 
world markets, probable animal popu- 
lation and supplies, and business 
cycles. 

“A large proportion of farmers in- 
dicated they found articles which at- 
tempt to explain the forecast market 
trends useful and 361 found them 
trustworthy, although many of them 
qualified their answers with such com- 
ments as ‘fairly,’ ‘reasonably,’ and the 
like. Of those willing to take a chance 
upon more of this sort of material, 
372 answered in the affirmative and 
only 31 in the negative. I found a few 
farmers who distrust this sort of ad- 
vice. 

“To sum up, the modern business 
farmer has ve.y definite needs for 
market informition and interpreta- 
tion. He gets part of this material 
from his daily newspaper but not as 
much as he requires nor the kind he 
demands. In the case of both the 
large and the small daily, the market 
page or column carries little interpre- 
tative matter. In the case of the 
small daily, local market information 
is neg’ected. The daily newspapers 
having wide circulation among agri- 


cultural producers—and this includes © 


most of the daily press in the middle 
west and the south—are missing an 
opportunity in their failure to satisfy 
the requirements of this rapidly grow- 
ing class of daily newspaper readers, 
or potential readers.” 


Scribe Offers Prizes 
The Scribe, official publication of 
the City Press Club of Chicago, be- 
ginning with its February issue, is 
awarding a monthly prize for the best 


news story, feature story and edito- 


rial of the month, appearing in the 
Chicago newspapers. The awards will 
be made by a committee consisting of 
one newspaperman from each paper. 
In addition thereto a prize will be 
awarded for the best cartoon of the 
month and the best photograph, so 


that Press Club cartoonists and cam- — 


eramen will be in on the awards. 


warden of the state 
at Waupun, 


Oscar Lee, 
penitentiary 


age Kiwanis Club that because no 
printers have been sentenced to the 
penitentiary for years, men in the 
prison have:-to be taught the trade to 
carry on the work in the prison print 


shop which is done for state purposes, 


recently — 
stated in an address beforé the Port- — 
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Suburban Publishers Re-Organize 


When the second meeting of the 
recently organized Suburban Pub- 
lishers Association for the Chicago 
territory was called to order by Presi- 
dent Albert L. Hall of the Forest Park 
Review, January 21, at the Electric 
Club, Chicago, 30 publishers were 
seated about the table. 
A welcome interruption of the din- 
ner came in the appearance of a 
number of stars from the Chicago 
Opera Company, brought to the meet- 
ing by Ben Atwell, director of pub- 
licity of the company. 
RR. W. St. John, secretary, who has 
moved from the state, was succeeded 
| by John L. Udell of the Highland 

Park Press who was first appointed 
to act as secretary for the evening 
and afterwards was elected to the 
office. 

After dinner the association took 
up, in an informal manner, a discus- 
| Sion of problems of the suburban pub- 
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lishers. Rollo N. Givler of the Naper- 
ville Clarion talked on the changed 
conditions in the publishing business 
since the days of handwork and simple 
machinery. He said that the cost sys- 
tem of price finding must be adjusted 
by each publisher according to his 
community but that the cost of job 
printing could not be advanced in 
proportion to the cost of labor and 
material because the introduction of 
labor saving machinery had reduced 
the labor cost. He said’ that condi- 
tions were so varied that each pub- 
lisher had his own problems and that 
this was true with publishers in ad- 
joining towns. 

Homer B. Clemmons took up the 
problem of cost systems for finding 
the correct price for advertising. His 
address appears elsewhere in this is- 
sue of The United States Publisher. 

The association will meet once a 
month for the present, on a date to 
be set by the president. 
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BREEDE OFFERS AFRICAN 
COLLECTION TO STATE 


Under a bill now pending in the 
legislature, Nebraska has the oppor- 
tunity to obtain, practically without 
cost except for mounting, the most 
complete collection of African jungle 
trophies ever brought to the West. 

The trophies were shot by Adam 
Breede, author of the book, “Adven- 
turing” and editor and owner of the 
Hastings Daily Tribune, on his round- 
the-world trip, which he concluded 
last March. They represent all the 
important species of jungle life and 
have been preserved especially for 
mounting in natural form. They num- 
ber several score and include two bull 
elephants, a rhinoceros, buffalos, an 
exceptionally large giraffe, two species 
of zebra, lions, a baboon, various 
antlered animals found only in Africa, 
and numerous other specimens. 

Scientists who have examined the 
trophies say that nowhere in the 
United States is there another collec- 
tion which embraces all the species 
found in the Breede group. Each 
specimen is in perfect condition and 
many are of record size. 

Some of the largest museums in the 
country have expressed great interest 
in the Breede trophies but the owner 
has refused to part with any of them, 
or even to have any of them mounted 
for himself, until his home state has 
had full opportunity to provide for 
their permanent public exhibition in 
a way that will best serve the interest 
of scierice and assist in zoological 
education. Their present value, as 
determined for insurance purposes, is 
in excess of $100,000. 

The Hastings editor who has offered 
the trophies to the state has hunted 
big game throughout the world, from 
Alaska to Central and South America 
and in the wildest parts of India. He 
regards the African trophies as by far 
the most valuable that can be obtained. 

Adam Breede’s experiences in the 
African jungle and on the veldt have 
been related by him in his book “Ad- 
venturing.” In the same volume he 
has drawn from a succession of amaz- 
ing incidents in which he has figured 
in many countries. Among the places 
visited by him were the Azores, Ma- 
deira, Gibraltar, Algiers, Italy, Switz- 
erland, Germany, Austria Hungary, 
Turkey, Greece, Egypt, Africa, India, 
the Philippines, China, Japan, Hawaii, 
Alaska, and various countries on the 
American continent. 


Reports from their annual conven- 
tion say that the Kansas ice cream 
manufacturers are going strong for 
advertising in the coming three years’ 
period, but they don’t care for cir- 
culars. The campaign will be through 
newspapers and national magazines. 
Circulars, the Kansas_ association 
voted at Wichita, recently, are a 
waste of money; the housewife says 
“damn” and then tosses the circular 
into the ash can without even exam- 
ining it. It was intimated at least a 
quarter million dollars would be spent 
for national advertising in 1927.—Jay- 
hawker Press. 


The Linotype News, of which John 
BE. Allen is editor, will be issued 
monthly, beginning with the March 
number, instead of every other month, 
as in the past, 
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GIRL WISHES SHE MIGHT 
HAVE BEEN NEWSCARRIER 


Reprinted 
Junior 


(By Ann Kinsolving. 
from The Baltimore News, 
Carrier Edition.) 

If you quote me, I’ll swear you’re 
lying, but— 

VVE ALWAYS WANTED TO BE 
A NEWSPAPER BOY! ~~ 

And when I was rather a youngster 
those awful people who hang around 
youngsters expressly for the purpose 
of telling them what they can do and 
what they can’t used to tell me that 
one thing was certain—I could never 
be a newsboy, because, in the first 
place, I could never be a boy. 

So I have nursed my sorrow all 
these years without being able to find 
anybody to tell it to until now. 

If you like, I’ll tell you why I al- 
ways thought selling papers was a 
particularly good profession. 

First, nobody—not even the Queen 
of Roumania—can ever tell you to 
shut up. If a bank president went 


around making as much noise as a 
newsboy selling an extra, he would 
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probably be arrested for disturbing 
the peace and spend the night in the 
cooler. 


But you can howl at the top of your 
lungs and if anybody so much as 
politely suggests that you calm down 
a bit you can give him a look that 
will crumble him up in a heap. 

Second, by selling papers, you get 
out of doing a lot of chores at home. 
And when one of those nice boys who 
sits home after school disappears for 
a moment from Aunt Lizzie’s skirts, 
and Aunt Lizzie takes it into her head 
to yell for him, he jolly well has to 
show up in five minutes if he wants to 
sit down comfortably the next day. 

But when you disappear from home 
and somebody yells “Aw—Jimmy!” 
the answer is “He’s gone to work,” 
and that settles it. 

Then, newsboys always know every- 
thing as soon as it happens. They get 
their news hot off the griddle and 
nobody can ever tell them a thing that 
they don’t know already. I guess you 
often know something before President 
Coolidge knows it, and that’s a great 
feeling. 
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And then the final thrill of nhews- 
boying is being in business. I have 
always wanted to set up in business. 
And probably the reason I’m not in it 
now is that I was once, and I wasn’t 
so good at it. 

A good many years ago the late 
Cardinal Gibbons celebrated his golden 
jubilee—whatever that may be—with 
a five-hour parade that passed in front 
of our house. 

My kid brother and I watched the 
parade with great satisfaction, missing 
several meals in the process, and we 
were particularly envious of certain 
gorgeous badges that the marchers 
wore on their chests. They were the 
cifts of Cardinal Gibbons, and bore 
his picture, and they were enormous, 
made of gilt with red ribbons. 

The next morning my brother and I 
were very much set up to find that 
our yard was simply alive with these 
badges, which had been scattered there 
by the paraders. After covering our 
own shirt-fronts with the glorious 
emblems, we decided to sell the rest. 
So we set up shop on the street corner 
and waited for customers. 

None came until, finally, a nice old 
man appeared, seemed interested, and 
gave us a quarter for one badge, mak- 
ing the deal a decided success. 

But that night we weren’t quite so 
sure. Our parents arrived home from 
a reception at the Cardinal’s house and 
asked us how business was. We were 
a little embarrassed at being found out 
and blushed and gulped, and said it 
was all right, we had one customer. 
Then mother said: 

“T Know. We saw him tonight. His 
name is Cardinal Gibbons.” 


Correspondents Entertained 


The annual party given by Mr. and 
Mrs. John Redmond for the correspon- 
dents and employees of the Daily Re- 
publican, and the rural mail carriers 
of Coffey County was held, recently, 
at Burlington, Kan. Mr. Redmond is 
editor of the paper. Two hundred 
and ten were served at the dinner at 
the Methodist church basement by the 
ladies of that church. The largest 
number at any previous party was 
169, two years ago. 

The outstanding feature of the party 
was the address on “Yurrup As Is” by 
W. Y. Morgan, the “traveling editor” 
of the Hutchinson 
inson Herald, former lieutenant gov- 
ernor and now chairman of the board 
of regents of the state educational 
institutions of Kansas. Mr. Morgan 
has been in Europe half a dozen times 
or more, and was there before the 
war, during the war and since, and 
has had the time and opportunity to 
study conditions. He took for his 
subject the title of his new book, 
“Yurrup As Is,’ which has just been 
placed on the market, the correspon- 
dents having requested that subject 
in preference to a shop talk. 

' The evening before the correspon- 
dents’ dinner, Mr. and Mrs. Redmond 
entertained Coffey County editors and 
their wives, with Mr. Morgan as guest 
of honor. The guests included Mr. 
and Mrs. Homer Richart of the Grid- 
ley Light, Mr. and Mrs. E. J. Russell 
and Mr. and Mrs. H. E. Russell of the 
Waverly Gazette, Chester Evans and 
Miss Alice Evans of the Lebo Enter- 
prise, and Mr. and Mrs. Floyd S. 


Ecord, Miss Wilma Dabbs, Miss Mil- © 


dred Fletcher and Bill Batdorf of the 
Republican office. 
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Six Million ’Phone Calls 


In 1881, the Chicago Tribune  be- 
came one of the first telephone sub- 
scribers in the city of Chicago. When 
the Chicago Telephone Company was 
organized in that year, the Tribune 
contracted for two lines—one to its 
business office (then known as the 
counting room), and one to its editor- 
ial rooms. This was to facilitate get- 
ting out the eight- to 14-page paper 
daily, and the 16-page Sunday editions. 

The Tribune filed the first order 
with the Chicago Telephone Company 
for the present automatic type of 
equipment. The installing of this im- 
mense set-up was the result of many 
months of concentrated effort by the 
representatives of the various depart- 
ments of the Chicago Telephone Com- 
pany called upon to work with the 
Tribune’s representatives. 

The traffic figures furnished by Miss 
Anna Garrow provide an interesting 
illustration of the tremendous amount 
of work that is transacted over the 
Tribune’s telephone equipment at the 
present time: : 

Incoming calls to manual _ board, 
10,000 per day; 3,120,000 per year. 

Machine switch out calls, 5,000 per 
day; 1,560,000 per year. (Year of 312 
days. ) 

Intercommunicating calls, 3,000 per 
day; 936,000 per year. 

Long distance calls, 150 per day; 
46,800 per year. 

Baseball score (up to series), 4,000 
per day; 325,000 per year. 

Baseball score (during 9 day series), 
25,000 per day. 

Baseball score, 550,000 per year. 

Football score, 20,000 per Saturday; 
160,000 per season. 

- Total handled by. automatic ma- 
chinery, 2,496,000. ? 

Total handled by manual machinery, 
3,876,800. 

Grand total, 6,372,800. 


Great Men Make Great Papers 


Because the day of the great editor 
is passed and we are now in an era of 
great publishers, because newspapers 
have become huge institutions repre- 
senting and requiring immense capital, 
has not changed the personal quality 
The flavor of a news- 
paper which makes readers buy it or 
reject it cannot be put into it from 
the outside; it comes from within, put 
there by the men who live with their 
paper. 

Newspapers must be human affairs. 
For they exist on human emotions. 
Their fortunes are measured, not 
monthly or yearly, but daily. The 
essence of their lives is compressed 
into the space of 24 hours. The struc- 
ture of half a century can crash in 
a few short days. 

There is no such thing as com- 
mercialization of the _ press. The 
greater a newspaper becomes and the 
more it represents in invested capital, 
the more sensitive must it be to the 
personal note. A commercial press 
is a machine-made press and a ma- 
chine-made press is journalistic death. 
The men who make the newspapers— 
who gather the news, set it in type, 
Manage its business affairs, direct its 
editorial policy, solicit its advertising 
—are the newspaper. Their charac- 
ters and personalities are in the news- 
print and the ink. 
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Illustrating the Caricaturist’s Method of Exaggerating Features 


It is a problem much _ discussed 
among newspaper men as to how great 
journals shall be perpetuated. There 
is only one way—through the men 
who make them.—An Kditorial in the 
Chicago Tribune. 


A book soon to be issued by the 
George H. Doran Company, New York 
City, dealing with the problem of voca- 
tional misfits in America, will con- 
tain chapters on: Advertising, Stan- 
ley Resor, president J. Walter Thomp- 
son Company; Editing, Ray Long, 
president and editor-in-chief, Interna- 
tional Magazine Comany; Journalism, 
Roy W. Howard, chairman of the 
board, Scripps-Howard newspapers; 
Salesmanship, R. R. Deupree, general 
sales manager, the Proctor & Gamble 
Company, 


A. N. P. A. Makes Survey 


According to a survey made of 
1,863 out of the 2,133 daily newspapers 
in the country, by the Open Shop Div- 
ision of the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association, 792 were op- 
erating on the Open Shop basis, with 
a combined daily circulation of 
4,930,860. 

Summary of Mechanical Employees of 
1863 Daily Newspapers 


Open 
Closed Shop or 
1863 Plants Shopor American 
Unionized Plan 
Work- Ap- Work- Ap- 
Employees men pren. men pren. 
Composing 
TOOMS ieee eee 19076 1215 4429 497 
Press rooms ........ 3042 928 2324 609 
Stereotyping 
TOOMS Gere uae 2183 379 740 212 
All departments ..24301 2522 7493 1318 
SOLE, ees centres 26823 8811 
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Youth as Press Censor 


It is significant that a group of un- 
dergraduate students in an eastern 
university was the first to exhibit 
enough moral backbone to show 
resentment toward the unclean ac- 
counts that have appeared in the news- 
papers in connection with the Brown- 
ing separation suit. 

In the absence of complaints against 
the press by the usual middle-aged 
reformers who declare that the youth 
of the land is being soiled by the 
filth of the daily press, that very 
youth has taken the welfare both of 
itself, its younger brothers and sisters 
and its adult relatives into its own 
hands. 

It was as a direct result of a request 
for action to Mayor Updike of Prince- 
ton, N. J., by a number of undergrad- 
uates of Princeton University, that 
the mayor personally canvassed news- 
dealers of the city with the request, 
on Wednesday, February 2, that they 
ban from their stands two New 
York tabloid newspapers, the Evening 
Graphic and the Daily Mirror. 

Sale of the mentioned papers 
stopped at three newsstands and a 
fourth agent said he would bar those 
papers if all other dealers in the city 
would do so. The Graphic had been 
carrying front page “composite” photo- 
graphs, obnoxiously suggesting a bed 
room scene described by Mrs. Brown- 
ing and the Mirror had been especially 
offensive in its headlines. 

The Princeton incident, it seems to 
us, is bound to have even a better and 
a more far-reaching effect than the oc- 
currence at Yonkers where the sale 
of the Evening Graphic was continued 
under the protection of temporary 
injunctions granted by two Supreme 
Court Justices after sale had been 
forbidden by Commissioner of Public 
Safety Cameron of Yonkers. 

It seems to us that these under- 
graduates of Princeton University 
have shown more real insight into 
the needs of the situation than those 
other gentlemen, themselves news- 
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, the suppression of free speech. 


paper men, who: have, since the flood 
of unreadable matter that has ap- 
peared in the reporting and featuring 
of the Browning case, suggested cen- 
sorship of the press. 

The New York World declared, ed- 
itorially, that “it would be the sheerest 
hypocrisy and it would be downright 
cowardice if the Legislature were to 
put the theatre or the book trade 
under a censor while it left the press 
free to exploit the legalized filth of 
the courts.” 

The New York Daily News said in 
an editorial: 

“In this Peaches-Daddy Browning 
trial some of the publications report- 
ing it have gone so far beyond the 
line of decency as to seem insane. 
Like the ravings of John McCullough 
or the spewings of the Gadarene 
swine. 

“War be it from us to pin a lily on 
our coat. The News, also, has gone 
too far. But the point is this: As 
long as there is more money in more 
smut some theatrical manager will be 
found to go a step farther than before. 

“And as long as there is more news- 
paper circulation in more smut, some 
presses will be found to roll out the 
smut. We hate bureaucracy. We hate 
But 
unless the minds of the children of 
New York are to be drenched in ob- 
scenity it seems to us that a censor- 
ship of the press as well as of the 
theatre must come. 

“The censorship, of course, should 
extend only to matters of common de- 
cency. Free speech as to public affairs 
must be as free as now.” 

A regulatory measure was_ intro- 
duced in the New York State Legis- 
lature the first week in February 
which, it was proposed, would prevent 
the publication of filthy matter. 

Censorship of the press would, in- 
deed, be the wrong way of doing the 
right thing. Censorship of the press 
would never be a success in these 
United States of America. Even if 
the newspapers of the country sub- 
mitted to it, the people—the readers 
of the press—would never stand for 
such a condition of affairs. The 
reason is obvious—Americans are a 
free people and as long as they are 
governed by a republican government 
they will not submit to tampering of 
the press. 

Any newspaper editor who is in 
close touch with his readers knows 
that when he has been unfortunate in 
his reporters’ not having gotten some 
certain story that “every one but the 
newspaper seemed to know about,” he 
has been accused of suppressing the 
news and to the extent of that sup- 
posed suppression he has been held in 
contempt. This condition suggests 
what public opinion would be toward 
censorship of the press. 

The Princeton young men who be- 
sought the city’s mayor to exert his 
influence on newsdealers to stop 
handling certain papers which were 
especially obnoxious in their handling 
of an unfortunate domestic situation, 
have shown themselves leaders against 
unclean journalism. “ 

They have had the courage to take 
action in a situation where many other 
people have stood ready to applaud 
and to follow who would not them- 
selves have led the way. They have 
expressed public opinion which is far 
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stronger than censorship, 
effective than censorship could ever be. 
Censorship which extended “only to 
matters of common decency” would 
be censorship, mnevertheless, and 
would be a first victory to the advo- 
cates of government censorship in 
general. 


In such a national unit as that of 
America, made up of fragments of 
the whole world, there have neces- 
sarily been enacted in our local, state 
and in the Union government, itself, 
a great many prohibitive acts. But 
during the generations there have 
been kept two great privileges—that 
of worship and that of speech. 

We do not advocate a filthy press. 
We advocate a clean, healthy and 
healthful press. But we do repeat 
that censorship of the press is the 
wrong way of doing the right thing. 


We have already spoken of one 
right way of cleaning up the press— 
that of public opinion. 


Of course, not all the papers of the 
country have played up the smut of 
the case in question nor do they on 
other occasions which offer the op- 
portunity. 


The Corpus’ Christi (Tex.) Caller 
said of the Browning story: “The 
Caller chooses to consign the story 
to the wastebasket.” 

The Camden (N. J.) Evening Cou- 
rier declared that “the Courier believes 
editors should censor their news col- 
umns more carefully, else there will 
be a public demand for government 
censorship of the , press.” 

From this it would appear that the 
other means of doing the right thing 
in the right way lies in the power of 
the press, itself. That power is par- 
ticularly strong at this time because 
of the strength of organization among 
the papers of the country. We have 
the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association for the large city dailies; 
the National Editorial Association for 
the smaller city dailies and the week- 
lies, sem-weeklies and _ tri-weeklies; 
the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors which deals especially with 
editorial matters; every state, with 
the possible exception of one, has a 
state-wide organization; practically 
every state has county and sectional 
associations; there are many section- 


al organizations throughout the coun-. 


try embracing from two to 14 states 
and there are numerous organizations 
devoted to the interests of certain 
phases of newspaper publishing—to 
say nothing of the Press Congress of 
the World and other world organiza- 
tions such as that of the advertisers. 
While the special phase groups have 
no right to dictate the policies of the 
editorial rooms, they do have the right 
to demand decency. And if these 
press organizations can’t or won't 
exert a positive influence for decency, 
and, if necessary, demand it, they 
have no reason for existing. But they 
do have this power, and should, and, 
we believe, will exert it. 

Fight newspaper filth through your 
press and editorial associations and 
then—leave the consorship of the 
press to the youth of America. 


“The news of the Tribune is not 
edited by the Advertising Department. 
If it ever is, it will not be a news- 
paper!”—Chicago Tribune, 
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ONE YEAR IN TRADE 
SCHOOL EQUALS FIVE 
YEARS AS APPRENTICE 


By E. P. Mickel* 
Director of Southern School of Printing 


As a people, as a nation, we are 
thoroughly sold on this matter of edu- 
cation. Training and education are 
synonymous terms. Our schools, our 
colleges and our universities are 
crowded. The classes are large and 
the greater part of the instruction, or 
training, in these institutions is of men 
and not _ individual. For a_ long 


number of years we conceived the 


| is true of every 


_ instruction. 


| printing industry. 


| stance. 
| gone by there were apprentices in the 
_ various printing factories through the 
_ United States and that they were 
_ Carefully trained in various branches 
_ of the printing trade. 
| 25 years conditions have arisen which 
_ have prevented us from obtaining the 


| women to train as apprentices. 


idea that all a young man or a young 
woman needed was an education, and 
given that, the future was assured. But 
in the last half dozen years we have 
reached the conclusion that this alone 
was not sufficient, that this was a 
day of specialization. Our universi- 
ties and colleges turn out preachers, 
lawyers and doctors and engineers. 


Students after receiving their de- 
grees go out into the world and find 
a place to serve and survive. Rec- 
ords show that the professions are 
overcrowded, while the industries are 
lacking workmen, and so within the 
last few years we have gone deeply 
into the matter. of vocational train- 
ing. In some instances there has been 
endeavor to carry this training out in 
connection with college and univer- 
sity training. But more and more 
it has been proved conclusively that 
this matter of vocational training 
must be entrusted entirely to those 
engaged in the industry. To learn a 
trade, which is what we mean by 
vocational training, demands personal 
This cannot be done in 
class or in mass. 

In the past half dozen years we 
have builded in Nashville a school 
for the training of workmen for the 
And I am speak- 
ing of that industry because it is the 


| one that I have spent my life in. But 


what is true of the printing industry 
other industry or 


trade. The day of the apprenticeship 
| System in any industry has passed 

away. We cannot expect our indus- 
tries to survive unless additional 


| workmen are supplied through voca- 
_ tional training, or trade schools. 


Take the printing industry for in- 
History shows that in years 


But in the last 


hroper kind of young men and young 
First, 
we cannot get them at the proper age, 
due to the law, providing that a person 


must be 16 years of age before work- 
, ing, 


and the Federation of Labor 
through the child labor law has been 


*Hxtract from address delivered by Mr. 


| Mickel, recently, at the third new spaper in- 


stitute held at Chapel Hill, N. C., under 


| the auspices of the. University of North 


Carolina, the North Carolina Press Associ- 


ation and the Southe ewspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association, eee yveper 
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seeking to increase this to an 18-year 
age limit. We cannot expect a young 
man or young woman at this age to 
enter any trade and serve from five 
to seven years to master it. And it is 
no longer necessary, because experi- 
ence has shown that in trade schools 
—vocational schools, if you please— 
properly managed, the same amount 
of instruction by intensive methods 
may be imparted in from 12 to 18 
months as by the old apprenticeship 
system of from five to seven years. 


Holbrook Wins Community Prize 


Joe L. Holbrook, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Dresden (Tenn.) Enter- 
prise, has been awarded the silver 
loving cup by the Exchange Club for 
the citizen who has contributed most 
to the development of the community. 
Mr. Holbrook was pronounced largely 
responsible for the erection of the 
new school building in Dresden and 
through the columns of his paper has 
been active in promoting many move- 
ments looking to the betterment of 
the town, cr improvement in condi- 
tions of his community. 

Mr. Holbrook went to Dresden 32 
years ago and for 26 years has op- 
erated the Enterprise, bringing it up 
from a four-page, five-column publi- 
cation to an eight-page, seven-column 
publication which ranks among the 
leading county papers in the Western 
division of the state. 

Mr. Holbrook has been Nashville 
Banner correspondent at Dresden for 
many years. 
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Trovillion Edits New Paper 


The Egyptian Republican is the 
name of a new monthly tabloid pub- 
lished at Herrin, I1l., the first number 
having appeared January 15. The 
paper will circulate in the counties 
in the southern part of the state, 
known as Egypt, which comprises an 
area of about one-third of the state, 
to all committeemen, state, county, 
village and township officials who 
have been elected on the Republican 
ticket and to other persons prominent 
in the party. 

“The purpose of the publication,” 
quoting from editorial comment in the 
first issue of the paper, ‘‘will be to 
keep its readers informed as to the 
activities of the party locally, state 
and nationally, to keep them posted on 
affairs of the state and nation on the 
various party issues and bring about a 
closer personal contact such as is 
worked up with the enthusiasm of our 
biennial campaigns.” 

Hal W. Trovillion, editor of the 
Herrin News, is editor of the new Re- 
publican paper and E. J. Stratton is 
business manager. 


I would tell every publisher who is 
not pulling in the harness in his as- 
sociation that he is not doing his duty 
to his fellow publisher, nor to himself 
as a leader of the community because 
he is keeping out of touch with ex- 
change of thought. He is taking 
money out of your pocket, our pocket, 
and the pocket of all the others.— 
James O’Shaughnessy, Sec., A. A. A. A. 
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STAGE- FOLK. 


RIDE THE 


BNTERTAINING the 

public is not all pleas- 
ure. The life of an actor 
is one train jump after an- 
other, and he soon learns 
to appreciate travel com- 
forts. 


Fast trains and frequent 
trains “via Traction” help 
to make life easier for 
stage folk. That is why so 
many of them ride the 
Traction. 


Also the Traction pro- 
vides 60-foot scenery cars 
and many other conveni- 
ences for their benefit. 


Illinois? fraction System 
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Every newspaper worker has problems, so wh 
help some One else in the fraternity who is facing a similar problem. 


tribution to this department. 


Fighting Propaganda, Scandal 

The greatest problem that has con- 
fronted me through the years that I 
have spent in the work of newspaper 
building, has been that of separating 
the “chaff from the grain’”—deciding 
between the things which should be 
carried in the news columns of the 
publications I have directed and the 
things which should be denied admis- 
sion. This problem I have never been 
able to solve to my own satisfaction. 

Propaganda, scandal, colored reports 
showing bias favorable to a friend or 
unfavorable to an enemy should not 
be permitted to be published as news. 
Both friends and enemies should be 
left beyond the figurative threshold 
of the office when the task is taken 
up of deciding just which stories 
shall go to the copy basket and. which 
shall not. Kindly feeling for one or 
dislike for another should be forgot- 
ten when the blue pencil is wielded 
over a story that has come to the desk. 

Every newspaper sells news and 
news only to its subscribers. To fill 
the news columns with anything other 
than news is unfair treatment of the 
subscribers and borders closely upon 
“false pretense.” A legitimate news 
item that breaks in a complimentary 
way about an enemy is just as much 
entitled to space in the news columns 
as a similar news item that breaks 
about a friend, and the subscriber is 
just as much entitled to this news. 
He has paid for it arid there is no 


justification in withholding that for 
which he has paid. 
Propaganda is the news editor’s 


nightmare. On bis right, on his left, 
behind him and in front of him, he is 
hedged in by hordes importuning him 
to allow this ‘free special service” or 
that “free special service” to become 
a part of his news features. Pub- 
licity men are working night and day 
preparing “free copy” to help the 
“busy news editor” fill the yawning 
columns of his “valuable publication.” 
Beautifully phrased stories pile high 
on his desk with each incoming mail, 
all telling of the wonderful record 
made by this machine, or the untold 
good that has resulted from the use 
of a new food, or the attractive ap- 
pearance presented by a prominent 
woman when she appeared costumed 
in a particular make of clothing or 
wearing a popular kind of jewelry. It 
is all pure and unadulterated ‘bunk’ 
aimed to fool the busy news editor 
with easy copy, which if published 
would help bring the dollars into the 
coffers of the “philanthropists” who 
are doing so great a favor as writing 
his copy for him, “free of charge.” 
Many concerns, tiring of the futile 
efforts to gain admission to news col- 
umns in this way are now beginning 
to send their propaganda to the local 
dealer with the request that he take 
it to his “local newspaper” and have 
it published as an “item of news.” 
The dealer in many instances does so 
in the belief that his advertising con- 
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tract entitles him to such servyice— 
which it certainly does not. 

Scandal is not news and when pub- 
lished, in most instances, is an insult 
to the people who are paying their 
money for a clean newspaper. Alle- 
gations in divorce cases should not 
be classed as news. The charges made 
by complainants in these cases are 
generally exaggerations and, in most 
cases, largely false. The announce- 
ment that a divorce suit has been 
filed is of course proper news, and the 
fact that a divorce has been granted 
is also proper news. But the sordid 
filth which filters through court in 
such trials is not news and tends 
only to demoralize and not to elevate. 
All this scandal and gossip, even 
when true, does the public more 
harm than good and shocks the moral 
sense of the better element of society. 
It should be left out. 

One of the hardest things to do in 
the day’s work is to say “No” to a 
friend when he asks for the publica- 
tion of a story that is not news, be- 
lieving that he should be accommo- 
dated because he is a friend. Again, 
it is hard to say “No” when a friend 
asks “protection” for one who has 
transgressed the civil, criminal or 
moral code to an extent which makes 
it necessary to handle the story as a 
matter of simple news. i 

Friendship or a contract with the 
business office should not entitle any- 
one to immunity or to special favors 
in the news columns. The lack of 
friendship or a contract with the busi- 
ness office should not bar anyone from 
legitimate access to the news columns. 

These are but a few sidelights upon 
what I consider the greatest problem 
in newspaper making. For years I 
have tried to withstand the pressure 
from without, sometimes succeeding 
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MY GREATEST NEWSPAPER PROBLEM AND HOW I SOLVED IT 


some of which he has solved. The story of the solving of your problem will 
The United States Publisher solicits your con- 


and sometimes failing. Every news 
editor should keep his news columns 
clean and should show malice toward 
no one. 

The only solution that I have been 
able to find for this problem has been 
the free use of the blue pencil and the 
waste basket, without fear and with- 
out favor. I have found this a hard 
thing to do. 

For I am only human. 

J. A. Morrison, Mgr., Ed., 
Centralia (Ill.) Evening Sentinel. 


Where the Money Goes 


“You say, Mr. Publisher, that busi- 
ness- isn’t very good in town—that 
people aren’t buying. You tell me that 
it costs a man more to get-his crop 
out of the ground than he gets for it 
in the market. You tell me you’ve 
had a bad season this year around 
these parts—too much rain or too 
much sun—whatever it is you say. 

“Well, sir, what have you got to 
say about these figures: 

Sears Roebuck Sales 

“November, 1925—$25,823,970; No- 
vember, 1926—$27,990,651; first 11 
months of 1925—$227,820,978; first 11 
months of 1926—$242,715,912.. 

Montgomery Ward Sales 

“November, 1925—$18,794,362; No- 
vember, 1926—$19,877,811; first 11 
months of 1925—$161,306,980; first 11 
months of 1926—$176,159,134. 

“These figures mean just this, Mr. 
Publisher—and nothing else. That 
people are buying just the same—but 
they’re not buying at home. And 
they’re not buying at home because — 
your local dealers have not been pro- — 
gressive enough to advertise and 
keep the business at home. The 
dollar, Mr. Publisher, goes where it’s — 
invited. And the mail order ‘house 
with its advertising is inviting that 
dollar, while your local merchants 
with their lack of advertising are not 
inviting that dollar. 

“If your local merchants only knew 
it, the advantage is all with them, pro- 
vided they do one thing—tell the peo- 
ple what they have to offer through 
the medium of your paper which 
serves as their catalog, just as the 
catalog of the mail order house tells — 
the people what the mail order house 
has to offer them. Beyond that your 
local merchant has this advantage— 
people can see and feel the goods or 
the article that they buy before they 
buy it. They don’t have to wait for 
it, they can take it right away with 
them and in 99 out of 100 cases your 
local merchant can either meet or beat 
the mail order price.”—The Bonnet- 
Brown Weekly Letter to Salesmen. 


A means of using bamboo as pulp- 
wood in the manufacture of white pa- 
per is. the result of work by forest re- 
search experts in India. It is said 
that 15 years’ experimentation has 
been spent on this process. It is bee 
lieved that, by means of this new pro- 
cess, India will be able to supply the 
demands for paper of a large part of 
the world. i 


EYERLY IS PRESIDENT 
PENNSYLVANIA PRESS 


Paul Eyerly of Bloomsburg was 
elected president of the Pennsylvania 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association at 
the annual convention held recently 
at Harrisburg. Other officers elected 
were: Vice-president, William D. Fish, 
Coudersport; secretary-treasurer, How- 

ard Reynolds, 
tive Committee: 


Quarryville. Execu- 
First district—J. H. 
| Zerbey, Jr., Pottstown; Charles M. 
Meredith, Quakertown; second dis- 
' trict—Col. Ernest G. Smith, Wilkes- 
Barre; third district—D. N. Slep, Al- 
toona; H. EH. Trout, Manheim; fourth 
| district—J. W. Milligan, Bradford; C. 

A. Kniss, Mifflinburg; fifth district— 
|F. A. Sweeney, Greensburg; John B. 
Knepper, Carnegie; sixth district—W. 
A. McDowell, Sharon; John E. Kocher, 
- Zelienople. 
| Members of Executive Committee 
at large: - John L. Stewart, Washing- 
ton; George J. Campbell, Pittsburgh; 
Charles R. Long, Chester. 

It was decided to hold the summer 
meeting early in June at the Buena 
Vista Springs Hotel, near Waynesboro. 

Charles M. Meredith, editor of the 
Quakertown Free Press, vice-president 
of the P. N. P. A., and also vice-presi- 
dent of the National Editorial Asso- 
ciation, presided at the sessions of the 
weekly branch which were held sep- 
arately from the daily sessions. 

“Making a Weekly Newspaper Pay,” 
was the subject of a discussion led by 
H. E. Trout, editor of the Manheim 
Sentinel. Among other things he 
‘spoke of the multiplicity of duties of 
the country publisher, which some- 
times produces a lack of realization 
of the relation existing between the 
community and its newspaper. It is 
the mouthpiece of the entire commu- 
nity as well as the thermometer and 
barometer which indicate changing 
conditions, he said. Mr. Trout recalled 
the by-gone days of our grandfathers 
when the weekly newspaper was the 
only one carrying the news of the 
world, and the grand old man would 
put on his spectacles and read the 
paper Saturday evening and tell all 
\the rest of the family all about it and 
explain what it meant. 

But now, he reminded his hearers, 
the daily reaches many rural and sub- 
urban homes by noon, circulation 
being partly built up by prizes, acci- 
dent insurance policies, books and 
‘almanacs; so perhaps the time may 
come when the dailies will actually 
pay the subscribers for the privilegé 
of entering their homes—though many 
of the dailies are laden with news that 
is not fit to print. 
| The country weekly is not on a 
charity basis by any means, Mr. Trout 
said. It is the most important factor 
in community life, excepting only the 
schools; so it must have support. The 
community must have the local week- 
ly or be branded as a dead one, and 
must apologize, because it is the 
eet supporter of the community 
ife. 

He further emphasized that the 
editor must be a factor in civic affairs, 
that he must have convictions on pub- 
lic affairs as they interest his commu- 
nity and be able and willing to express 
them; must take an active part in 
politics as it concerns a good, clean, 
progressive policy, and be recognized 
aS a community builder. 
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Postal Resolution 


Unanimously adopted at the annual 
convention of the Pennsylvania News- 
paper Publishers’ Association, in session 


at Harrisburg, Pa., Jan. 28, 1927. 

Whereas, W. L. Darby, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., is issuing propaganda 
on the stationery of the Washing- 
ton Federation of Churches, against 
Senate Bill No. 3837, and 

Whereas, the object of Senate 
Bill 8837 is to correct the Post 
Office Department’s custom of 
sociciting and having printed the 
corner cards on stamped envelopes, 
in unfair competition with private 
industry; 

Resolved, that the Pennsylvania 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association, 
in convention assembled, voice 
protest against said propaganda 
and that of the Middle West Sup- 
ply Co., and kindred interests in 
effort to defeat said bill. Pub- 
lishers are not asking any special 
favors; ‘BUT. JUST A SQUARE 
DEHAL. They are showing a CO- 
OPERATIVE SPIRIT WITH THE 
CHURCHES, giving such valuable 
publicity without cost; and believe 
it warrants a co-operative spirit 
shown them. 


Concerning Apprentices 
Jos. F. Biddle, editor of the Hunt- 
ington Daily Times, spoke of the de- 
termined effort of labor leaders to 
organize every shop in the United 
States, and stressed the importance of 
training apprentices at all times. 


PUBLISHER 


He outlined the plan in force on 
machines in his office, emphasizing 


the intimate contact with employees, 
a study of their ability and ambition, 
proofs and speed. He said if printers 
all had to pay union demands they 
would nearly all have to quit business. 

Wm. 8S. Livengood of the Meyersdale 
Republican, Harry Heywood of the 
Conshohocken Reporter, E. S. Moser 
of Collegeville, C. B. Spatz of Boyer- 
town, John B. Knepper of Carnegie, 
T. P. Junkin of Mercer, Walter San- 
born of Lansdale and others also 
spoke. 

There was a spirited discussion of 
methods employed by two advertising 
service concerns. Some of the prac- 
tices employed by these concerns were 
spoken of as contemptible, radical and 
unjust. 


Reaches All, Costs Less 


There are other sorts of advertising 
besides Newspaper Advertising. Hir- 
ing a band to play every day in every 
neighborhood of your trade territory 
interspersed by announcements of 
what you have to sell is getting pub- 
licity, but it costs something more 
than space. Having a girl call every 
household up by telephone every day 
and announce your bargains to the 
member of the family who replies is 
advertising, but it will leave a sting. 
Newspaper advertising hits everybody 
all at once; it does not inflict itself on 
their attention when they are not 
ready to read it; and it costs less, all 
things considered.—Fostoria Times. 


Hotel Abraham Lincoln 


Springfield, 


-- Illinois 


300 comfortable, outside rooms, circulating ice water, shower 


and tub baths. 
erate prices. 


Dining Room and Cafeteria service at mod- 


FINEST HOTEL IN THE MIDDLE WEST 
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The Correct Word—How to Use It 


By Josephine Turck Baker 


Founder and Editor of Correct English Magazine 


ALPHABETIC LIST 
A 


Approached. 

Approached should not be used in 
the sense of petitioned or addressed; 
as, “He approached the members of 
the church for a 
longer vacation,” 
etc., instead of 
“He petitioned,” 
ete. LES isaeor- 
rectly used when 
the meaning is 
“to come near” by 
indirect or cov- 
ert intimation, 
suggestion, or 
question; thus: 
we say, “I ap- 
proached him on 
this subject (felt 
my way), but as 
he: ‘did) not ~en- 
courage the sug- 


Mrs. Baker 


gestion, I said nothing further about Loa 


Apt. 

Apt implies natural fitness or ten- 
dency; as, “John is an apt pupil.” 
Likely refers to a contingent event 
regarded as very probable; as, “It is 
likely to rain today.” Liable is used 
of a possible event regarded as dis- 
astrous; as, “He is liable to die at any 
moment.” 

Aren’t 1? 

See Ain’t. 
Around and Round. 

Around and round are interchange- 
ably used. 

Arrive Safe and Arrive Safely. 

Both forms are correct. In the con- 
struction “arrive safe,” safe is con- 
strued as a predicate complement and 
modifier of the subject. In “arrive 
safely,” safely is construed as an ad- 
verbial modifier of the verb. 

Arrive At. 

Arrived at, as “We arrived at New 
York,” is correct, for the reason 
that the city is regarded, for the time 
being, as a mere point. 


ARTICLE (THE, A, AN), 
TION OF.* 

The following are the rules that 
govern the repetition of the article: 

Rule 1. When two or more nouns 
following each other denote the same 
person or thing, the article is not re- 
peated; but when the nouns denote 
different persons or things, the article 
must be repeated before each noun, 
and a plural verb must be used. 


NOUNS THAT DENOTE THE SAME PERSON 

The editor and publisher of the mag- 
azine is a very able man. 

NOUNS THAT DENOTE DIFFERENT PERSONS 

The editor and the publisher of the 
magazine are very able men. 

Rule 2. When two or more nouns 
following each other do not denote the 
same thing, but are so closely associ- 
ated in thought that they may be con- 
sidered as forming a whole, the article 
is placed before the first noun only, 
and a singular verb should be used. 


REPETI- 


*CoRRECT ENGLISH: A COMPLETE GRAM- 
MAR, 


The pen and ink is here. 

He has a new horse and buggy. 

If, however, for the sake of empha- 
sis, the article is repeated before each 
noun, then a plural verb must be used. 
Thus, “The pen and the ink are both 
here;” “the bread and the butter are 
both on the table,” etc. 

Rule 3. When two or more nouns 
are compared, the article is not re- 
peated if the nouns denote the same 
person or thing; but if the nouns de- 
note different persons or things, the 
article must be repeated before each 
noun. 

He is a better writer than the for- 
mer editor. (Nouns do not denote the 
same person.) He is a better writer 
than speaker. (Nouns denote the same 
person. ) 

The repetition of the article is some- 
times sanctioned for the sake of em- 
phasis; as: “He went his way a sadder 
and a wiser man.” 


Rule 4. When a singular noun is 
modified by several adjectives, only 
one article must be used if the noun 
denotes but one object; but if the noun 
denotes more than one object, the ar- 
ticle must be repeated before each 
noun. 

ONE OBJECT 


A black and white dress. 

A red, white and blue flag. 

The yellow and white cottage is the 
one I mean. 


TWO OR MORE OBJECTS 


A black and a white dress. 

A red, a white and a blue flag. 

The black and the white cottage are 
both for rent. 

Rule 5. When a plural noun is mod- 
ified by two or more adjectives, only 
one article must be used, and that is 
placed before the first adjective only. 

The first and second chapters of the 
book are very interesting. 


Note.—If the noun is singular, then Rule 
4 is applicable. Thus, “The first and the 
second chapter are very interesting.” 


Article The, Special Uses of. 
The article the is placed before rev- 
erend and honorable when reference 


is made to persons bearing these 
titles; thus: ‘The Reverend;” “The 
Honorable.” 


As. 

As should not be used for that in 
such constructions as, “I do not know 
that I do.” 


As and Like. 

As is used to compare action or 
existence; like, to compare things. 

‘As is followed by a noun or a pro- 
noun (expressed or understood) and 
a verb (expressed or understood); as, 
‘He is such a man as his father 
(was).” 

Like is followed by a noun or a pro- 
noun with a preposition understood; 
as, “He is like (unto) me.” 

Thus: one properly says, “He acts 
(sings, speaks, ete.) as you do” or 
“He acts (sings, speaks) like you,” 
but not “He acts (sings, speaks, etc.) 
like you do.” 


As Far As; As Soon As; As Long As.* 

As far as, as soon as, as long as are 
usually interchangeable with so far as, 
as soon as, so long as; but if the ex- 
tent or degree usually implied in these 
phrases is to be emphasized, however 
slightly, so is used preferably to as. 
Thus: 

“We said of conduct that it is the 
simplest thing in the world as far as 
knowledge is concerned, but the hard- 
est thing in the world so far as doing 
it is concerned.” 

“Therefore, we fulfill the law of our 
being so far as our being is esthetic 
and intellective, as well as so far as i 
it' is moral.” 

In the first sentence as far as is — 
equivalent in meaning to the phrase 
“with respect to” or “in relation to;” 
in the second sentence, there is a dis- 
tinct reference to and limitation of 
extent conveyed.in the phrase so far 
as. In brief, when in place of the 
phrase as far as the phrases with re-— 
spect to or in relation to can be sub- 
stituted, as far as is correctly used; 
but when the extent or degree is to be_ : 
emphasized, so far as is correctly used. : 

“In so far as” is often used in the 
sense of so far as, but it is superfluous — 
in this connection. Thus, in the sen- 
tence, “Jn so far as I am concerned 
you need not hesitate to refuse to go, “- 
in is redundant. + 

I shall stay as long as I can. rt 

So long as a person minds his own 
affairs, he will have no trouble with 
his neighbors. d 

In sentences like the foregoing, in- 
troduced by so far as, so long as, so 
soon as, as is often used instead of 
so, even by good speakers; but, as 
has been indicated, so is preferable 
when the extent or degree implied is” 
to’ be emphasized. q 


As Follows. 
As follows may precede a plural 
enumeration, although some writers 
prefer to use as follow where there is” 
more than one particular cited, asi 
“The explanation is as follows; “The 
parts of speech are as follow.” ; 
i 


As Followed by As. ys 

As is followed by as in the compari- 
son of equals; so in the comparison of 
unequals; as, “He is as tall as I; | 
“He is not so tall as I.” | 


Z 


COMPARISON OF EQUALS (AS FOLLOWS: 
AS). t 

“You may. depend upon it, there are 
as good hearts to serve men in palaces 
as in cottages.” a | 
Had I read as. much as others I 
might have been as ignorant.—Hobbs. 
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COMPARISON OF UNEQUALS (SO FOLLOWS 
NOT). 

“Success in life is a matter not so 
much of talent or opportunity | as of 
concentration and perseverance.” 

There is nothing so strong or saf 
in any emergency of life as simple 
truth.—Dickens. 
As If and As Though. 

See Tf and Though. 
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The Unknown Newspapermen 


Don Marquis, who has for some 
years contributed articles—“columns’” 
and other special features—to news- 
papers and has so become known to 
the public, has also served as reporter 
and editor and is therefore qualified 
to talk about “men who make news- 
papers,” as he does in the October 
number of the Yale Review. He writes 
for the information of the public, 
which is always curious about the 
workings of newspapers and is always 
giving out loudly, as facts, matters 
concerning them about which it knows 
nothing. He points out that the men 
most valuable to newspapers do not, 
as a rule, get much glory out of their 
service—much widespread, popular 
acclaim. 


“The writers who sign their names 
in the papers, the popular commenta- 
tors on sports, the men who conduct 
personal columns of one sort and an- 
other, become known to the public. 
They have their value to the pub- 
lishers, otherwise they would not 
exist. But none of them is indispen- 
sable to a paper. When one of them 
drops out, it is never really difficult 
to replace him with another performer 
of the same type. A _ special writer 
who signs his stuff may impose upon 
himself for a while and he may im- 
pose upon a portion of the public, as 
to his importance; he may even im- 
pose upon his employers and the pro- 
prietors of the paper on which he 
works, but he does not, as a rule, im- 
pose upon the rank and file of news- 
paper men—the editors and writers— 
unknown to the public generally, who 
really make the newspapers. “For,” 
continues Mr. Marquis, “any really 
good newspaper in the world could 
chop off most of the signatures in its 
columns tomorrow and still have a 
character and a personality of its 
Own.” 


All of this is true, and Mr. Marquis 
is also right in saying that the men 
who get the news, who write it and 
edit it, who determine its relative im- 
portance, who comment on it, or, as 
he says, “point out the relations of 
particular events and tendencies to 
human life as a whole,” are the most 
valuable to the paper in the long run; 
it is they who really determine the 
character of the paper. It is they— 
or the executives among them—who 
hire and fire the special writers who 
-ypear before the public with their 
names and labels upon them, and who 
in a general way influence and control 
the tone and trend of what these 
special writers utter. They are really 
responsible for the impression the 
reader gets from any paper he picks 
up, for the kind of shock communi- 
cated to his nerves and sensibilities. 

How do these unknowns get their 

‘reward in the way of recognition? 
From each other. Their appreciation 
comes from their newspaper associates 
—appreciation of those who know 
when a good piece of work is done, 
and the only kind the workers really 
value. The backbone of the news- 
paper business, Mr. Marquis says, 
truly enough, is the competent, all- 
around reporter, and he outlines a 
pretty stiff schedule as the require- 
ments of such a reporter. Mr. Mar- 
quis also tells various other things 
about the making of a paper that 
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newspaper men know to be true, but 
that are not always in accord with 
public belief. One is that the con- 
stant aim on the part of both re- 
porters and editors is for absolute 
accuracy. Mr. Marquis handles his 
subject well, but will probably not 
convince numerous readers outside of 


newspaper circles that they do not 


know more about the press than he 
does.—Chicago Tribune. 


Picket Law for Tennessee 


Effort is being made at this time in 
Tennessee by the labor unions to get 
a law passed by the Tennessee legis- 
lature to make picketing in this state 
a legal procedure. 
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On Wednesday, January 26, House 
bill 267 was introduced by its authors, 
Representatives Clark-of Davidson and 
Larsen of Shelby. 

The bill forbids the courts from is- 
suing restraining orders or writs of 
injunctions to enjoin persons from ad- 
vising or persuading persons to work 
or abstain from work when such per- 
suasions are peaceable and without 
threats or intimidation. 

The measure also asks for sanction 
to be given persons to appear on 
streets and highways for the purpose 
of obtaining or disseminating infor- 
mation and for employment purposes 
during labor disputes, providing there 
are no threats or attempts at intimi- 
dation.—Bulletin, Southern School of 
Printing. 


Abrandnew HOTEL SHERMAN 


Welcomes the Press 


of the United States 


if Tl TE 
Bices 1s. 
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CHICAGO’S MOST CENTRAL HOTEL 
The New HOTEL SHERMAN, in addition to its already famous 


features—the internationally known COLLEGE INN, 


the BAL 


TABARIN, and the CELTIC GRILL, offers a large number of 


innovations for the comfort and entertainment of its guests. 


The 


OLD TOWN COFFEE ROOM, a GRAND BALL ROOM seating 


2,000, a huge EXPOSITION HALL and scores of others. 


Seventeen 


high speed elevators, new entrances, a special floor for women, etc. 
1,700 ROOMS, EACH WITH BATH, 75% AT MOST MODERATE 


RATES. 


NO WAITING FOR ROOM ASSIGNMENTS 


Today the Largest Hotel in the World Outside New York 


New riotel Sherman 


JOSEPH BYFIBLD, President 
FRANK W. BERING, Vice-President and Managing Director 


Randolph—Clark —Lake — 


LaSalle Streets, Chicago 
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aoe TANGO PaDOROn *s Hobbies 


Readers of The United States Publisher are invited to chat about their hobbies 
on this page of the Publisher 


Fish, Squirrels and Deer 


“What is a hobby?” asks Sam P. 
Harben, secretary of the Texas Press 
Association. “Is a hobby what we like 
to do for play, or is it a side line busi- 
ness from which we receive revenue 
and more pleasure than from our regu- 
lar vocation? 

“Wor 20 years I have been engaged 
in the drug business in addition to my 
printing business—some times as 
many as three stores—one only, now. 
Have picked out the small town tele- 
phone exchanges as a side line, owned 
from one up to seven of these at a 
time—one, now. Some folks say I am 
a country banker, because I have stock 
in three banks and am director in two 
of these. 

“At no time in my 30 years of busi- 
ness life, with the exception of the 
first four years, have I been with only 
one ‘iron in the fire. Many times, I 
know, some of these have burned, but 
it has really rested me to twirl my 
thinking cap around and get off to 
farming occasionally. 

“My real hobby is fishing and hunt- 
ing. On a recent deer hunt, four of 
us killed four big bucks, five turkey 
gobblers, caught a wash tub full of 
bass and a sack full of squirrels. 

“Are any of these hobbies? That’s 
up to you, Hal.” 


. None at All? 


“T have no hobbies,” admits J. Cur- 
tis Alcock, secretary of the Kentucky 
Press Association. “Started in as 
printer’s devil, worked as printer, set- 
ting type and helping to ‘pull’ an old 
Washington hand-press for a year or 
two, and then ‘acquired’ half interest in 
the Bardstown (Ky.) Standard; later 
establishing the Jeffersonian at Jef- 
fersontown, Ky.; for past nine years 
editor and owner of Daily Messenger, 
Danville; Secretary Kentucky Press 
Association past 16 years; 45 years 
old, and am beginning to feel like an 
old timer.” 


Books and Photography 

Amateur photography and the collec- 
tion of a library are the two cumula- 
tive hobbies of W. Laurence Dickey, 
owner and editor of the Kansas City 
(Mo.) Journal-Post. Mr. Dickey has 
been publisher of the Journal-Post 
since 1921. He was not formerly en- 
gaged in newspaper work. This en- 
thusiast speaks of his library and ama- 
teur photography as his “two most ab- 
sorbing hobbies.” 


On Four Wheels 

J. M. Beck, editor of the Iowegian 
and Citizen, Centerville, Iowa, says 
that his favorite hobby is “an auto- 
mobile trip into some scenic historic 
region each summer, with the Minne- 
sota lakes and fishing in reserve un- 
less something else is undertaken. 
Last year it was up to Port Arthur, 
Canada, year before to the east and 
New England.” 


A Self-Evident Hobby 


Reading from left to right, Sam. P. Har- 
ben, Secretary, Texas Press Association; 
Beeman Fisher, Secretary Publicity, Texas 
Power and Light Company; Will Jones, 
their cook. 


Berries and Traffic Signals! 


Edward J. Paxton, president of Pa- 
ducah Evening Sun, Ine., Paducah, 
Ky., says that he has so many hob- 
bies that it is hard to single out just 
one. But he declares that he gets 
more real pleasure out of service to 
his community than from any other 
way in which he spends his time. And 
he is charitable enough to believe that 
community service is the chief hobby 
of almost all publishers. 

Some years ago, during a terrible, 
depressed condition of the tobacco 
market, he started preaching to the 
farmers his belief that they should 
turn to strawberries, apples, peaches 
and cattle. They first devoted their 
energies to the berries, got a small 
acreage started, and each year gave 
berry shows, offering $100 in prizes 
to show the growers how to cultivate, 
pack and market the crop; and from 
that small start, last year the country 
shipped out over $400,000 worth of 
berries and got better prices for them 
than any association in the market 
at the same time. 

The peaches and apples came, in 
time, too, and this year both crops 
were marketed in car lots, in good 
volume, and, despite the unusual 
amount of fruit in all sections of the 
country, the farmers have done well. 
Now, almost every farm within 12 
miles of the city has its berry patch; 
and all of them have some apples or 
peaches. 

The farmers have gone in for pure 
bred cattle, too, in splendid manner, 
and added pure bred pigs and chickens 
and they are paying well. They had a 
poultry show—the poultry folk did— 
last fall and it was a wonderfully in- 
spiring event for the country folk. 

Another of Mr. Paxton’s hobbies hag 
been the building of model homes, in 


an effort to stimulate building of the 
better type of houses. Two years ago 
the paper put up a two-story house 
that sold for $15,000 and last year erec- 
ted two bungalows, one a Spanish type 
and the other an English Colonial. 
All the houses were furnished in every 
detail, from cellar to roof, and thrown 
open to the public for inspection day 
and night. Needless to say, they were 
thronged every time they were open. 
The last two houses sold for $11,000 
each. The model homes have taken so 
well that local builders have raised 
the standard of the type of homes 
they were building and the entire 
building trade has felt the benefits. 

In every instance the model homes 
cost more than the Sun got out of 
them, if, says Mr. Paxton, “we do 
not appraise the good will and the 
pleasure we got out of the stunts. 

“The publisher who looks for ways 
and means to be of service to his com- 
munity has all the hobbies he need 
ride, and he will profit spiritually and 
materially, thereby,” declares the pub- 
lisher. 

“Only a few minutes ago, a friend 
of mine telephoned me to ask the cost 
of some traffic signals we gave to the 
city this summer. The town had in- 
stalled some very expensive signals in 
the down town district, four at each 
intersection, of the post type. At the 
time we told the city officials we be- 
lieved they could save money by using 
the one central signal. We looked 
around and found a signal that sus- 
pends from the center of the intersec- 
tion, uses only one 100 watt light 
where the others use 12, and of course 
cost much less than one-half. 

“We took two busy corners in the 
residential section and put up two 
of the signals.” 


’Most Anything 


“T was once a’ham actor with a De- 
troit stock company, once I pumped 
an addressing machine for a gas com- 
pany and for three summers I was 
news butcher on a Great Lakes pas- 
senger ship,’ says J. H. Richards, edi- 
tor of the Alpena (Mich.) News. “I'd 
say my home, the theatre and good 
literature are my hobbies. Have al- 
ways been in newspaper work since 
leaving school. By turns I’m sure I 
should have been an interior decora- 
tor, an actor, a novelist or playwright, 


sometimes I think I’d have made a 


wonderful doctor.” 


Town Goat! 
“T must confess that I don’t seem 


to have any special hobby,” says John — 


Redmond, publisher and editor of the 


Daily Republican at Burlington, Kan. 


“Running a daily paper in a weekly 
town does not leave much time for 
hobbies, especially when’ one is the 
town goat — doing the community 


things that Some one ought to do but — 


which no one seems to find time to do. 
Tennis was a sort of hobby when I 
was younger, but it was dropped for 
golf at which I am so poor that I can’t 
enthuse much over it,” 


. 
{ 
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ALFRED JONES 


Editor of the Beaumont Enterprise 
and Beaumont Journal, morning and af- 
ternoon publications, respectively, was 
elected president of the Texas Man- 
aging Editor’s Association at the an- 
nual meeting held in San Antonio, 


recently. Jones succeeds A. L. Per- 
kins, formerly of the Galveston Trib- 
une, who was president of the associa- 
tion ten years. The next meeting of 
the association will be held at Waco. 
Jones has been a resident of Texas 
since 1913, coming to the Lone Star 
state from Kansas, his native state. 
He’was with the editorial department 
of the Houston Chronicle three years, 
later joining the staff of the Houston 
Telegram. He went to Beaumont in 
the early part of 1915, joining the staff 
of the Enterprise, a morning paper 
published by Former Governor W. P. 
Hobby and James L. Mapes. When 
the Enterprise purchased the Beau- 
mont Journal five years ago, Jones 
was placed in charge of the editorial 
departments of both papers. 

The Texas managing Editor’s Asso- 
ciation has been functioning for fif- 
teen years. It is composed of editor- 
ial executives of Associated Press pa- 
pers. 


Was Satan A Salesman? 


“The serpent (Satan) in the garden 
of Eden was the first salesman of 
which there is biblical reference and 
he was a good one. He tackled the 
hardest selling job there is—selling an 
idea—but he knew his stuff—and his 
sale went over big.” 

Farm Market Sayings says the 
above is the first paragraph of a sales 
letter that came to the editor’s desk. 

If I got that kind of a letter it would 
strike my sense of propriety most un- 
favorably. That firm would be anath- 
ema with me for all time. 

However, I note the writer is ortho- 
dox and a fundamentalist, but perhaps 
doesn’t know it. He believes in the 
“fall of man” as recorded in Genesis. 
He believes in a personal devil, there- 
fore in a personal God. I suspect that 
belief is only mental acquiescence—not 
heart felt, or he would not have writ- 
ten such an irreverent screed. 

When one is writing copy, he should 
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have regard for the religious senti- 
ments of his readers if he regards 
nothing else. The majority of the 
people of this country are Christian 
and there are some millions of Jews 
and while they may not be very active, 
any trifling with the scriptures grates 
on their sensibilities and that antag- 
onizes rather than appeals. 

Now let us see about that bit of 
salesmanship. Was’ the act of “be- 
guiling” Eve any evidence of good 
salesmanship and if so what kind. 

Thousands of glib tongued peddlers, 
who go from house to house “beguil- 
ing’ women into buying stuff they 
don’t need, call themselves salesmen, 
who if they tackled an experienced 
buyer, man or woman, could not sell 
gold dollars at 50 cents a piece. 
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That’s one kind of salesman Satan 
was. Got away with it because Eve 
was an easy mark. If he had tried 
that thing on Adam, (when Eve was 
not around) he would probably have 
been thrown out of the garden. 

Putting over something on a both 
innocent and ignorant woman, is no 
evidence of salesmanship. 


Another kind of salesman is the con- 
fidence man. Satan was just that and 
nothing more. These days we put con- 
fidence men in prison and according 
to the scriptures that is exactly what. 
is going to happen to Satan. 

In the meantime, I'll venture the 
assertion, that sales letter did more 
harm than good.—The Dope Sheet. 
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for all of them. 


in immensely larger fields. 
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paid locally for utility services. 


PRR) 


ing securities. 


TE) 


headed for the rocks. 


All of these communities have full twenty-four hour electric 
If the “‘holding’” company had not stepped in, fully two-thirds 
of them could not have better than night service and at least half of 
those two-thirds would have no service at all; they are too small to 


service. 


support individual companies. 


Their situation shows how the detail of rates is usually over- 
emphasized in discussion of this subject. 
rate is of slight importance to those communities, in comparison with 
having full twenty-four hour service instead of part time service or 
Anyhow, the rates must be reasonable or the business 
will languish; so the “‘holding’’ company is quite as much interested 
as the consumer that the rates be reasonable. 


none at all. 


The investment or “holding” 
prove service to the local community. 
by the local company and economies are effected which tend to 
It strengthens the financial health of the 
local company to the advantage of investors in it, and everybody 


reduce rates to the users. 


concerned is a gainer. 
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“HOLDING” COMPANIES 


The term “holding companies” 

More properly they are development or investment com- 
They do not “hold’’ anything; on the contrary they foster 
development, expansion and extension of high-grade service to com- 
munities and territories which otherwise would have only inefficient 


When a local operating company needs capital for expanding its 
service, the “‘holding’’ or investment company helps get the new 
capital on better terms than the local company could command, and 
so keeps the interest charges down. 
advice of a quality the local company could not afford. 
the purchasing requirements of many subsidiaries and so saves money 
It places at the service of the smallest local operat- 
ing company all of the managerial experience and ability acquired 


The investment or “holding”’ 
The rates are based upon the value 
of the physical property of the operating company, regardless of 
where ownership of the property may rest and regardless of outstand- 


An operating company in central Illinois aptly illustrates the 
effect of “‘holding’’ or investment company control. 
company during the war was unable to finance itself and seemed 
It was “carried” by the investment (holding) 
company, was eventually restored to complete physical and financial 
health, and now serves upwards of 230 communities. 


UTILITIES SECURITIES ARE GOOD INVESTMENTS 


UTILITY SECURITIES COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


is a misnomer in the public utility 


It furnishes expert engineering 


It masses 


company cannot affect the rates 


This operating 


A cent or two more in the 


company’s influence tends to im- 
It stimulates business-building 
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Schools of Journalism 
Features and items for this department should reach The United States Publisher by the fifteenth 
of the month preceding publication 
Medill School Selects Council Huston Addresses Press Club Baylor Graduates Qualify 
To keep in touch with the most y Jack Mullen Graduates of the Baylor College 


recent developments on newspapers 
the Medill School of Journalism, 
Northwestern University, Chicago, has 
formed a newspaper council which is 
associated with its staff in Buidine 
the course of the school. 

Members of this council for 1926- 27 
are Brooks H. Beitler, news editor, 
Chicago Daily News; Edward Scott 
Beck, managing editor, Chicago Trib- 
une; William S. Brons, superintendent, 
Chicago bureau of the International 
News Service; Frank Carson, manag- 
ing editor, Chicago Herald and Exam- 
iner; William A. Curley, managing 
editor, Chicago Evening American; 
Edgar T. Cutter, superintendent, cen- 
tral division, Associated Press; Glenn 
Griswold, editor, Chicago Journal of 
Commerce; O. L. Hall, co-editor, Chi- 
cago Journal; Edward C. Derr, man- 
ager, central division, United Press; 
Wright A. Patterson, editor-in-chief, 
Western Newspaper Union, and 
Charles A. Segner, managing editor, 
Chicago Evening Post. 

Prof. H. F. Harrington continues 
as director of the school. 


School Installs Printing Outfit 


The Lee School of Journalism at 
Washington and Lee University en- 
tered on its fourth term of instruction, 
since its re-establishment in 1925, at 
the start of the second semester. 

A complete mechanical printing out- 
fit, with the exception of a competent 
press, for which there is no space 
available at present, has been set up 
in the copy-reading room, and the stu- 
dents in make-up and copy-editing, 
are obtaining actual practice in head- 
setting and mechanical make-up work. 
When the planned-for new quarters 
are secured, a Mergenthaler Linotype 
will be added to the equipment. 

Advanced news-writing, editing, ad- 
vertising, and thesis work are being 
taught this semester, by Howard M. 
Thompson, acting director in the ab- 
sence of Prof. R. B. Ellard. 

Each day students “cover” the pro- 
ceedings of the Circuit Court now in 
session in Lexington, and thus obtain 
practicable reportorial experience. 

Much time is devoted daily by the 
officials of the Journalism school 
toward perfecting plans for the South- 
ern Interscholastic Press Association, 
which will convene for its second an- 
nual meeting in Lexington, April 
29 and 30. 


Earle Martin, editor and publisher, 
Cleveland Times; T. A. Robertson, 
managing editor, Cleveland News; 
Ted O. Thackery, managing editor, 
Cleveland Press, and Erie C. Hop- 
wood, editor, Plain Dealer, will offer 
lectures on “The American News- 
paper,” in a new course in journalism 
at Cleveland College, offered during 
the spring term. 


The School of Journalism at the 
University of Notre Dame, of which 
Professor John M. Cooney is head, has 
organized a Press Club to which 
students in the school are eligible. 


McCREADY HUSTON 
South Bend, Ind. 


Under the auspices of the club, Mc- 
Cready Huston, the author of two 
novels, “Hulings’ Quest,” and “The 
Big Show,” a short story writer of 
prominence, and one of the editors of 
the South Bend (Ind.) Tribune, spoke 
this month to a large number of stu- 
dents who are interested in literary 
work. Mr. Huston, who has achieved 
considerable success at the age of 35, 
gave a most interesting discussion of 
the short story which is, he said, the 
most profitable literary form for the 
young writer. 

Of special interest to journalists was 
Mr. Huston’s advice to all those am- 
bitious to become writers. He stated 
that it was almost impossible to sup- 
port one’s self at first by creative 
writing, and suggested some other 
work while writing, preferably jour- 
nalism. Newspaper work offers an op- 
portunity for the observation of people 
of all classes which is unequalled in 
other professions, Mr. Huston said. 

He afetrwards gave what he con- 
siders the four principle steps in writ- 
ing a short story. ‘First, get atmos- 
phere; second, get characters to fit 
that atmosphere; third, get a plot by 
allowing those characters to do as 
they would inevitably do; fourth, get 
through.” 


The Advertising Club of Albu- 
querque, N. M., has proposed that the 
name of New Mexico be changed to 
Coolidge. 


School of Journalism have found 
places in the journalistic world for 
which they are most particularly fitted, 
and in which they are very much in- 
terested. A number of the graduates 
have prominent places and are mak- 
ing names for themselves. 

Miss Bydie Smith, who was grad- 
uated in 1925 is now in Durham, N. C., 
as feature editor and editor of the 
Woman’s Page of one of the dailies 
of that city. Miss Ailese Parten, a 
graduate of the same class, is pub- 
licity manager for a financial concern 
in Birmingham, Ala. Miss Leila 
Khayatt, also a graduate of 1925, is 
with the American Embassy in Con- 
stantinople, Turkey. 

Many of the class of 1926 have al- 
ready made records for themselves. — 
The Misses Mary and Francis Steph- 
ens are now in Columbia University 
working for Master’s degrees in jour- 
nalism. Miss Madge Harrison, who 
was until recently religious editor of 
the National Tennessean, Nashville, 
Tenn., is now in Texas and expects to 
be placed there permanently. Miss — 
Valvera Moore is in the University of 
Texas doing graduate work in jour- 
nalism. Miss Moore has sold a num- 
ber of feature stories to the news- 
papers and magazines of Texas and 
was recently given membership in 
the Texas Poetry Society. Miss 
Esther Bremer is reporting on both — 
the New York Post and the Brooklyn j 
Eagle. Miss Allene Sanders has — 
recently accepted a position as copy — 
reader on the Kenmore Herald, Ken-— 
more, Ohio. 

Miss Marjorie Whiteker, of the class } 

ri 


—— 


of 1927, acted as publicity manager of — 
the West Texas Chamber of Com- 
merce during the summer and expects 
to return to the same position when 
she has received her degree. 


Harold Fleming of Rensselaer, Ind., 
a senior at DePauw University, won 
the $75 first prize in the 1926 Past — 
Presidents’ Contest which is conducted — 
annually by Sigma Delta Chi frater-_ 
nity. Smith H. Cady, Jr., University 
of Michigan senior, won second prize 
—$50—and Elmer F. Beth, senior at 
the University of Wisconsin, took 
third prize of $25. All three are mem- 
bers of Sigma Delta Chi. Fleming 
gave as his subject “The College Man 
in Journalism.” 


De ee 


Broadcasting campus news to thel 
people of the Pacific coast twice each i 
week has become the task of the 
Oregon State chapter of Sigma Delta — 
Chi, professional: journalistic frater-_ 
nity at the Oregon Agricultural Col- 
lege over radio station KOAC. That 
the news broadcasting is proving one 
of the popular features of the station 
programs is indicated by correspond- 
ence received. ; 
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Press “Clinic” Offered 


A free “clinic” where the high school 
press of the state may go for thor- 
ough diagnosis is a feature of the 
service offered to Kansas secondary 
schools by the department of indus- 
trial journalism at the Kansas State 
Agricultural college. Members of the 
instructional staff and advanced stu- 
dents in journalism make up the per- 
sonnel of the “clinic,” whose patron- 
age is growing rapidly. 

Announcements sent out early last 
fall by Prof. Maynard W. Brown of 
the journalism department, offering 
-careful critical service to high school 
editors wishing to avail themselves of 
the service, have netted a total of 56 
publications which come regularly to 
Professor Brown’s desk for criticism. 
Professor Brown and his staff of stu- 
dents study the papers carefully, 
touching in detail upon makeup, head- 
line writing, news style, editorial com- 
ment, features, sports, and ad arrange- 
ment. The typewritten criticisms, 
sent to faculty sponsors of the papers 
studied, range from 300 to 1500 words, 
depending upon the number of sug- 
gestions made. A number of sponsors 
have written personal letters of ap- 
preciation while some staffs have ex- 
pressed in their columns their inten- 
tion to follow suggestions given by 
the department. 

The practice, Professor Brown be- 
lieves, is of mutual benefit to high 
school news writers and college jour- 
nalism students, some of whom expect 
to supervise high school publications. 
Noticeable improvement, particularly 
in makeup and headline writing, is 
evident in many of the papers crit- 
icized by the journalism department. 
Lack of balanced makeup, ‘label 
yheads,” and intrusion of personal 
opinion and comment into the news 
‘columns are the commonest faults of 
the high school press, .according to 
Professor Brown. 

Many of the publications criticised 
will enter, in the spring, the annual 
high school newspaper contest spon- 
sored by the college in which ap- 
proximately 50 publications were en- 
tered last year. 

Papers entering are divided into the 
following classes: Newspapers in 
high schools of Kansas City, Kan.; 
Wichita, and Topeka; newspapers in 
high schools of more than 500 enroll- 
ment, excepting those in Class 1; 
newspapers in high schools of 301 to 
500 enrollment; newspapers in high 
schools of 101 to 300 enrollment; 
newspapers in high schools of 100 en- 
rollment or less; newspapers in junior 
high schools of any size; magazines 
published by high schools of any size; 
newspapers in which the printing is 
done by students of the school; and 
high school departments in town or 
city newspapers. 

Excellence is based upon quantity, 
quality, and variety of news; manner 
of presentation; technique of news 


writing; makeup; editorial writing; 
feature writing; and other minor 
points. The contest, which will prob- 


ably close in April, is the tenth annual 
contest held at the college. A similar 
contest for high school yearbooks is 
another annual event. 
High school journalism sponsors 
have shown a great amount of interest 
- in the course, “High School News- 
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papers and Annuals,” taught by Pro- 
fessor Brown during the summer ses- 
sion, two high school journalism 
sponsors coming to Manhattan espe- 
cially to enroll in the course. Work 
covered in the course includes news 
writing, feature and editorial writing, 
and problems in makeup. 


Defiance Offers Two Courses 


Defiance College, Ohio, offers two 
courses in journalism, first year and 
advanced journalism. 

The first year journalism class, in 
addition to the regular class work, co- 
operates with the promotional secre- 
tary of the college in furnishing 
publicity notes for the home news- 
papers of the college students. This 
furnishes the class an opportunity for 
interviewing and for selecting the 
most relevant facts for publicity. 

The advanced journalism class 
studies feature writing, particularly 
for publication in the magazine field. 

The school paper, the Defiance Col- 
legian, is in the immediate hands of 
the advanced class, the editor and 
associate-editors being selected from 
this class, while the first year class 
function as reporters. 


N. U. Students to Visit Europe 


Newspapering in Europe during the 
summer is the object of a travel and 
educational trip announced by H. F. 
Harrington, director of the Medill 
School of Journalism, Northwestern 
University. 

The traveling feature writers will 
visit outstanding foreign papers, in- 
cluding the Scotsman, Edinburgh; 
the Manchester Guardian, the Daily 
Mail and the Times, London; Le Matin 
and Petit Parisien, Paris; the EHu- 
ropean editions of the Chicago Trib- 
une and the New York Herald, Paris. 

A course of lectures “afloat” is one 
of the features announced for the trip. 
Kach day the classroom schedule calls 
for lectures on news and feature-writ- 
ing; on. foreign news policy and con- 
tinental news gathering, as well as 
writing feature copy for the papers 
“back home.” 

While at sea the journalists will 
edit a daily paper and will see three 
motion picture films furnished by the 
largest news associations in the world 
—‘Round the World With the United 
Press,” furnished by the United Press 
Association; “From Trees to Tribune,” 
furnished by the Chicago Tribune, and 
“The Romance of the News,” furnished 
by the Associated Press. 

The newsmen will make use of real 
experience and source material for 
their stories on the trip. A part of 
the party will visit Geneva, the seat 
of the League of Nations, Rome, Ber- 
lin, and,other seats of government. 

Sailing on the Doric, June 25, from 
Montreal, the writers will return six 
weeks later on the Majestic to New 
York, with opportunity to visit news- 
paper offices there. 


Editors and Advisors to Meet 


High school and preparatory school 
editors and faculty advisers in South- 
ern states will gather at Washington 
and Lee University, April 29 and 
30 for the second annual convention of 
the Southern Interscholastic Press As- 
sociation sponsored by the Lee School 
of Journalism, Howard M. Thompson, 
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acting director, announced. The pur- 
pose of the convention is to encourage 
interscholastic activities in journalism 
as well as in athletics. ; 

The organization of the association | 
was effected last April 5, when more 
than 70 high school journalists at- 
tended sessions and discussions re- 
lating to editing, financing and report- 
ing of high school papers, annuals and 
magazines. The convention is being 
held at Lexington, where in 1869, Gen- 
eral Robert EH. Lee instituted the first 
collegiate instruction in journalism in 
the world. 

President Henry Louis Smith, of 
Washington and Lee, will deliver an 
address about General Lee, while 
prominent Southern newspaper editors 
and publishers will also deliver ad- 
dresses to the delegates. 


Students Will Be Guests 


Students in industrial journalism at 
the Oregon Agricultural College will 
be guests of honor at the special lun- 
cheon in the Portland (Ore.) Telegram 
building March 25. The luncheon will 
be prepared by Miss Forence Gradon, 
known as Pattie Cook, home economics 
editor of the Telegram. Miss Gradon 
received her training in home econom- 
ics and industrial journalism at 
Oregon Agricultural College. 

In addition to visiting he Telegram 
plant the students will inspect the 
plants of two or three other Portland 
newspapers, one printing establish- 
ment and one engraving company, 
Arrangements for this trip to Port- 
land are being made by the Oregon 
State chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, 
professional journalistic fraternity. 


Miss Ethelyn Sexton, professor in 
the English department of Defiance 
College, Ohio, is the instructor of the 
journalism classes. 

Miss Sexton received her undergrad- 
uate training at Olivet College, and 
her graduate work at Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

In the professional field Miss Sexton 
has written feature stories for Mich- 
igan state papers, short stories for the 
St. Nicholas Magazine, and has pub- 
lished several one-act plays, one of 
which is on the Drama League list. 
She is at present compiling a book 
of Christmas entertainments for an 
Ohio publishing house. 


A press club made up of students 
interested in journalism is to be in- 
augurated at the University of Min- 
nesota at Minneapolis. It will be 
named in honor of the late W. J. 
Murphy of the Minneapolis Tribune, 
who endowed the school of journalism 
at the university. The organization of 
the club is in the hands of a commit- 
tee made up of members of Sigma 
Delta Chi, professional journalistic 
fraternity, and Theta Sigma Phi, pro- 
fessional journalistic sorority, and 
under the direction of the director 
of the school of journalism, Prof. E. 
Marion Johnson. 


John Cunliffe, Dean of the Pulitzer 
School of Journalism, Columbia Uni- 
versity, was scheduled to address the 
West Virginia conference of High 
School editors, Huntington, W. Va., 
Feb. 25 and 26, 
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Pracheal ane | __ Practical Advertising Talks 


‘(By Homer B. Clemmons, 


RATES IN SUBURBAN 
WEEKLIES 


(Address delivered before recent 
meeting of the Suburban Publishers’ 
Association at Chicago.) 

When it comes to ‘Advertising 
Rates in Suburban Weekly News- 
Newspapers,” the 
writer has had ex- 
perience’ _ galore. 
The Sun-Standard 
has believed and 
will continue to 
believe that the 
weekly news- 
paper business, or 
game, as some 
would term it, has 
just as much a 
place in the com- 
munity as any 
mercantile estab- 
lishment, dispens- 
ing necessities. 
The success of 
the weekly news- 


H. B. Clemmons 
paper depends on the men or women 


behind the project. The business man 
of today no matter what line he 
fosters, must be well-trained and 
efficient in order to make his business 
prosper and keep his place in the 
procession as it moves in these mod- 
ern days. One of the many “First” 
items that must come up for due con- 
sideration is his “Cost Accounting 
System.” It’s an old saying that “If 
you can buy right, you can sell right.” 
The newspaper man who figures his 
costs carefully and' keeps an accurate 
account of every item can, on a 
moment’s notice, tell whether he has 
made or lost money. Not every news- 
paper has a cost accounting system. 
It would be advisable and in many 
cases absolutely necessary for some 
accurate system of accounting costs 
before a fair and just advertising 
rate could be established. When the 
correct overhead has been calculated, 
the next step is to determine a rate 
which gives a fair margin of profit. 
Profit is what every business man is 
striving for. Profit is what he is en- 
titled to and must have if he expects 
to remain in business. If he doesn’t 
get it, he must find out why or fail. 

What has all this to do with “Ad- 
vertising Rates in Suburban News- 
papers?” It has just this: 

You must first know your costs. 
How you arrive at your costs is up 
to you to figure. Every newspaper has 
its own community problems and con- 
ditions are not all alike. Advertising 
rates must be based on actual costs 
and conditions in the territory. A 
rate in Blue Island would not be ap- 


propriate in Waukegan, Maywood, 
Wheaton, Chicago Heights, or visa 
versa. The experience of the Sun- 


Standard at Blue Island is only based 
on conditions in our own “Backyard” 
and in the territory adjacent. 

About a year ago this March and 
two years ago last September, the 
Blue Island Lions Club promoted a 


Advertising Manager, 


big trade exposition and Booster Week. 
The writer was a member of the ad- 
vertising and publicity committee. 
The committee decided to place a 
6”x3-Col. advertisement in all the sub- 
urban newspapers in Southern Cook 
County and at once set forth to get 
rates. To our suprise the rates re- 
ceived ranged from 25 cents per col- 
umn inch to $2.00. This advertising 
for the Exposition & Booster Week 
was furnished each newspaper in mat 
or place form and, of course, we re- 
ceived rates accordingly. Why there 
was such a wide range of rates from 
the various newspapers from Southern 
Cook County territory, I have never 
been able to solve, except that, as 
stated before, the conditions and work- 
ing problems in each community gov- 
erned rates. I can give you just a 
little hint as to the Blue Island Sun- 
Standard’s situation and let you draw 
your own conclusions as to other 
places. The Blue Island Sun-Standard 
does not own its own plant and is 
printed under a contract. 

For this service we pay Franklin 
cost price, plus a profit of 15% to the 
Blue Island Publishing Corp. It is in 
the Chicago Union District and while 
operating an open shop, it pays its 
labor, several of whom have union 
cards, the scale. Other newspapers in 
this section of Southern Cook County 
work under the Joliet scale (which is 
considerable less than that in Chi- 
cago), which naturally brings down 
their overhead and enables them to 
sell advertising at a lower rate than 
does the Sun-Standard and still make 
a profit. 

Most of the newspapers in this sec- 
tion operate job printing plants in con- 
junction with the issuance of’a news- 
paper as a “job,” and if they make 
15 to 20 per cent over actual cost of 
composition, stock and press work, 
have made their profit. In these cases 
the general job work makes up the 
difference and enables the publishers 
to show a comfortable profit each 
year. The farther away from Chicago 
a newspaper’s territory is, the lower 
the general overhead is and naturally 
with a+ lowered production cost, a 
newspaper can afford to sell at cheaper 
advertising rate. A newspaper’s rates 
must be based upon overhead produc- 
tion costs, and should be high enough 
to net a reasonable living to its owner 
or owners, where no other business is 
utilized to add to the general income. 
In conclusion, we advise: Know your 
production costs, base your rates ac- 
cordingly and stick with them. Rate- 
cutting never gets anybody anything. 
If your paper is alive with news, it’s 
worth what you charge per inch for 
your advertising. 


The old theory of business develop- 
ment was to fight your competitors. 
The modern one is to fight the ob- 
stacles that prevent development of 
all business in your home town. 


Blue Island Sun-Standard, Blue Island, II1.) 


‘‘ Advertising Nuggets’’ 
(Compiled by Homer B. Clemmons) 


“In soliciting advertising among 
merchants and business men, whether 
you be in Portland, Me., San Francisco 
or Blue Island (Ill.),” said a speaker, 
recently, “it should be your endeavor 
always to appear in a happy frame 
of mind. A man with a pleasant dis- 
position gets more in the end than 
the fellow who bustles into a place 
and after relieving his mind with 
‘Got an ad today?’ bustles out again. 

“The reason some merchants are 
slow to advertise is that they are un- 
able to present their views in a way 
that will appeal to the general public. 
In cases of this kind I not only assist 
the merchant in every way I can by 
offering suggestions, but even go to 
the extent of writing the ad for him. 
Interest in your advertisers’ business 
goes along with courtesy and the 
smile. 

“It is always well to keep abreast 
of the times and seasons. You’ll find 
that during the summer months a sug- 
gestion from you to soda bottlers or 
ice cream dispensers will always bring 
an ad. If the weather is rainy or 
sloppy the man who sells rubbers or 
overshoes will always welcome a sug- 
gestion that he advertise. 
Mothers’ Day or Memorial Day the 
florists will be pleased to present their 
wares to the people through your 
medium, and so on. This is true co- 
operation which brings unlimited re- 
turns for yous ‘Trysitz” 


An appropriation of $25,000 made 
by the Maine legislature in 1925 to 
advertise the state brought $100,000,- 
000 in tourist business into the state 
during the year, according to Harrie 
B. Coe, manager of the Maine Public- 
ity Bureau. Speaking at the Commun- 
ity Advertising Session at the Phila- 
delphia convention, Mr. Coe said that 
the campaign also resulted in 2,000 
sales of land and buildings to non- 
residents during the year. 


Opinions of Our Readers 
Readers of The United States Pub- 


lisher are invited to discuss in this 


column any matters pertaining to the 
newspaper publishing business. 
Dear Sir: 


7 


Before ~ 


We are pleased to advise that we — 
do read very carefully The United — 


States Publisher and receive a great 
deal of profit therefrom. We consider 


# 


it one of the very best journals that — 


comes to our office. 
Gerry D. Scott, Publisher, 
Post Herald, Wyoming, III. 


Dear Mr. Williamson: 


* * * Best wishes for your mag- 


azine, which to me seems to be grow- 
ing into just such a publication as the 
publishers ought to have. °* 

F. W. Beckman, 

Managing Editor, 

The Farmer’s Wife. 
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ASSOCIATION NOTES 


Johnson Elected President 


H. A. Johnson of the Saranac Ad- 
vertiser was elected president of the 
Michigan Press Association at the 

_ fifty-sixth annual meeting held recent- 
ly at Michigan State College, Hast 
Lansing, succeeding Schuyler Mar- 
shall, Clinton County Republican- 
News; W. H. Berkey, Cassopolis Vig- 
_ilant, vice president; Herbert A. Wood, 
Bangor Advance, re-elected secretary- 
treasurer. Len W. Feighner, Nash- 
ville, the association’s first field direc- 
tor, was highly complimented at the 
sessions. 

| CC. R. Jackson, who is 73 years old, 
owner of the East Tawas Gazette, who 
in 1865 started as a printer’s appren- 
tice with the Corunna, was declared 
dean of the “Half-Century Club” which 
was organized at the press meeting. 
Six of the 15 editors eligible to the 
50-year group were present at the or- 
ganization meeting. Mr. Jackson still 
helps get out the paper though it is 
now leased to Miss Edna Otis. 

George F. Adams has been with the 
Fowlerville Review for 51 years, dur- 
ing most of which he has been man- 
aging editor. Mat D. Blosser has been 
managing the Manchester Enterprise 
for more than half a century. Pat- 
rick O’Brien, publisher and editor of 
the Iron River Reporter, started on 
tthe Brighton Citizen in 1876, and has 
conducted a newspaper in the Upper 
Peninsula since 1889. Other members 
of the “50-year club” are George W. 
Minchin, Evart Review; W. A. Fox, 
Rochester Era; and H. C. McKinley, 
of the Grayling Avalanche. 
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“Reaching a Great Market in 1927” 
is the keynote of the discussion for the 
May 20-21 meeting of the Advertising 
Affiliation, composed of advertising 
clubs in Western New York, Northern 
Pennsylvania and Southern Ontario, to 
be held at Erie, Pa. 


Omar D. Gray, editor of Northeast 
Missouri Printers’ and the Sturgeon 
Leader and field secretary for the 
recent World Press Congress in Gen- 
2va, Switzerland, was elevated from 
irst vice president to president of the 
issociation at the winter meeting of 
the Northeast Missouri Press Asso- 
‘lation held at Shelbyville, January 21. 
Ither officers elected are: W. C. Hew- 
tt, Shelbyville Herald, vice president; 
Zdgar P. Blanton, Shelbina Demo- 
srat, secretary-treasurer; and the re- 
iring president, Edgar C. White, 
Macon Republican, publicity director. 
The next meeting will be held in 
aris, Mo., in July. 


The judges of the Bureau of Adver- 
ising Prize Contest to Advertise 
Newspaper Advertising, have awarded 
he prizes as follows: First prize to 
Jarl W. Jones, Minneapolis Journal: 
econd prize to Percy M. Stelle, Or- 
-nge, N. J.; third prize to Mrs. Eliza- 
veth Dickens Shaffer, Albuquerque, 
is a and O. F. Ballou, Washington, 


July 4-6 are the dates set for the 
annual meeting of the Southern News- 
paper Publishers’ Association at At- 
lanta, Ga. The association, founded 
25 years ago at Atlanta, has a mem- 
bership of 200 in 14 southern states. 
John A. Park of the Raleigh (N. C.) 
Times is president; Wiley L. Morgan 
is secretary-treasurer. At the sum- 
mer meeting, memorial services will 
be held for the late C. P. J. Mooney, 
editor of the Memphis Commercial 
Appeal; Edgar M. Foster, of the 
Nashville Banner; and Frank G. Bell 
of the Savannah News. 


The City Press Club of Chicago, 
through its President, Clyde A. Mor- 
rison, has extended the hospitality of 
its club to members of the National 
Editorial Association whenever they 
visit Chicago. A letter of introduction 
should be secured from the president 
or secretary of the N. EH. A. 


Every weekly publisher in Genesee 
and Livingston Counties, Michigan, 
is a member of the Genesee-Living- 
ston Press Association and every 
member’s dues have been paid in ad- 
vance for 1927. 

The first new volunteer member of 
the Michigan Press Association for 
1927 was the Weidman Messenger, 
whose publisher, H. L. Van Ommeren, 
said in sending in his membership: 
“T have been going to join for some 
time, but simply neglected it. , We 
want the Weidman Messenger to help 
in the good work the Michigan Press 
Association is doing.” 


At the closing session of a two-day 
meeting of the Northeast Nebraska 
Editorial Association at Norfolk, W. H. 
Weeks of the Norfolk Press was 
elected president. Other officers are: 
Nathan P. Pont, Stanton Register, 
vice-president; J.  P. O’Furey, Hart- 
ington, Cedar County News, secretary- 
treasurer, and Mrs. Charles Pearce, 
Winnetoon Pioneer, and C. E. Dawson, 
Carroll, new directors. 


Members of the United Newspapers 
of Iowa, which include about 100 of 
the leading weekly newspapers of 
Iowa, met at Des Moines, Ia., Feb- 
ruary 19. 


L. N. Yale of the North East Breeze 
and Advertiser was elected president 
of the Erie County (Pa.) Publishers 
Association at a recent meeting in 
Erie. W. L. Sherman of the Girard 
Cosmopolite-Herald was made secre- 
tary-treasurer. A resolution was 
adopted which favored split jury de- 
cisions in all Pennsylvania civil cases 
as a means of clearing court dockets. 


The annual membership dues of the 
Oklahoma Press Association have 
been increased from~$3 to $4. The 
spring meeting will be held at Poteau. 
“Bring your rods and reels, because 
we expect to stage some real fishing 
contests,” Robert L. Kidd of the 
Poteau News, recently told members 
of the press organization. 
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Oklahoma Discusses Field Plan 


“The services which a field manager 
may perform are limited only by his 
time, energy and ability,” stated Er- 
win Funk, editor of the Rogers (Ark:) 
Democrat and executive committee 
member of the National Editorial As- 
sociation, in advocating the field man- 
ager plan to members of the Okla- 
homa Press Association, recently. “No 
state which has adopted the plan has 
ever given it up. The achievements 
of a man like Ben Read in southern 
California in behalf of publishers are 
amazing. Read declares that his hard- 
est job is not to sell the value of the 
newspaper to the public, but to sell it 
to the publisher, himself. The news- 
paper man is his own worst enemy 
when it comes to belittling himself in 
the eyes of the public. Unless an out- 
standing man in Oklahoma is avail- 
able, it is better to go outside the state 
for a field manager, in order to get 
a person satisfactory to all.” 

President H. G. Spaulding was 
authorized to appoint a committee to 
study the field manager plan and make 
recommendations to the association. 


Seventy-eight daily newspapers will 
carry advertising which is to be part 
of a co-operative promotion campaign 
to advertise New York State as a 
market, according to an announcement 
of the Advertising Departmental of 
the New York State Publishers’ Asso- 
ciaion. R. C. Harris of the Utica Press 
who is secretary of the advertising 
bureau, is securing statistics from 
every source available. The statis- 
tics will be furnished the newspapers 
and the advertisers interested in gell- 
ing in the state. 


The semi-annual convention of the 
New England Association of Circula- 
tion Managers will be held next July 
or August in some town or city of 
Maine. There will be an outing in 
connection with the meeting. Louis 
H. Hammond, Jr., of the Boston Tran- 
script is secretary. 


The Hancock County 
Association met 
February 11. 


(Ill.) Press 
in Carthage, IIl., 


The fifteenth annual Newspaper 
Institute of Washington was held at 
Seattle, February 17-19. 


March 10-11, Texas Women’s Press 
Association will meet at Dallas; Mrs. 
W. R. Potter of Bowie is president. 


April 22-23, Panhandle Press Asgso- 
ciation will hold its twentieth annual 
convention at Amarillo; R. H. Nichols 
of the Vernon Record is president. 


“We are proud of the freedom of the 
press, but we should be fearful lest it 
become a license. Our right to speak 
should be limited by good taste as well 
as by honesty and a proper regard for 
libel laws.”—Herbert Bayard Swope, 
executive editor of the New York 
World. 


A column of art news and comment 
for the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Citizen is 
being written by Miss Marcella Moore. 
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| Deaths Among the Fraternity 


MITCHELL, EDITOR OF 
THE OLD NEW YORK SUN 
DIES IN CONNECTICUT 


Edward Page Mitchell, 74, editor of 
the old New York Sun until some time 
after the merger with the New York 
Herald, and a director of the Sun 
under the present Dewart ownership, 
died, January 22, at New London, 
Conn., after a period of three months’ 
ill health. 

Born in Bath, Me., the boy was ed- 
ucated at Bowdoin College from where 
he was graduated when he was 19 
years old. His first newspaper job, 
with the Boston Daily Advertiser, 
though it was at first intended only as 
a means of securing funds for a fur- 
ther education, so captivated him that 
he was everafter to remain in edito- 
rial work. 

In 1873, he received an offer from 
Frank Dingley, one of the editors of 
the Lewiston Journal, of a reporter’s 
job at $15 a week. 

Two years later, after having writ- 
ten contributions to the New York 
Sun, he went to that paper with a 
salary of $50 a week, with the under- 
standing from Charles A. Dana that he 
was to receive as much more there- 
after as he might deserve. Mr. Mit- 
chell, from editorial writer, became 
chief editorial writer and editor. By 
the time he took Mr. Dana’s chair, 
shortly after the latter’s death in 
1897, his salary had increased to 
$20,000. | 

After Mr. Dana’s death, control of 
the Sun remained in the Dana family 
with Mr. Dana’s son, Paul, as president 
and chief editor. William Mackay 
Laffan, who had been connected with 
the paper since 1877, as dramatic 
critic, general writer on art and later 
as general manager, finally became 
owner. A few months after Mr. 
Laffan’s name had appeared at the 
masthead, in 1902, Paul Dana was suc- 
ceeded as editor by Mr. Mitchell. 
During Mr. Laffan’s frequent absences 
from the country, Mr. Mitchell acted 
also as publisher. 

After Mr. Laffan’s death in 1909, 
there was found in his safe a letter 
to Mr. Mitchell in which the latter was 
requested, in event of Laffan’s death, 
to administer the affairs of the Sun 
until the estate could be disposed of, 
Mr. Mitchell to receive $100,000 for 
this service. The Sun’s editor car- 
ried out the desires of Mr. Laffan 
except the one that he collect $100,000 
for his services. He did not make the 
collection. 

Mr. Mitchell remained as editor of 
the combined paper for a short time 
after the merging of the Sun with the 
New York Herald. At the editor’s 
own request, he was soon thereafter 
freed of his editorial responsibilities, 
which were then assumed by Frank A. 
Munsey. However, under an arrange- 
ment made by Mr. Munsey, Mr. Mit- 
chell was made a permanent member 
of the staff. 


Mr. Mitchell’s first wife, Mrs. Annie 
Sewall Welch Mitchell, having died 
in 1909, he was married in 1912 to 
Miss Ada M. Burroughs of Brooklyn, 
who, with their son, Burroughs, sur- 
vives him. Four sons by his first 
wife, Edward Sewall, Dana, Frank S. 
and Robert, also survive. 


Funk of Arkansas Dies 


Emanuel M. Funk, 75, business man- 
ager of the Rogers (Ark.) Democrat 
for nearly 30 years, died January 29 
at his home in Rogers. Nearly a year 
previous to his death, he became a 
sufferer from leakage of the heart and 
for several months he was confined to 
his home. However, he had enjoyed 
better health the past few months and 
just a few days before his death he 
had attended to business and had 
planned to hold court, as justice of the 
peace, the morning that he died. 

Mr. Funk was born near Mount Mor- 
ris, Ill., to parents who were Dunkards 
in religion. While still a little boy, 
he moved to Iowa with his parents. 

After several years in the mercan- 
tile business in Deep River, Mr. Funk 
moved to Audubon, in western Iowa, 


in 1879; a few years later he moved, 


to Manning, and engaged in the cloth- 
ing business. He was postmaster at 
Manning under Cleveland’s first ad- 
ministration; in 1888 was elected 
clerk of the courts of Carroll County 
and the family moved to Carroll, the 
county seat, but returned to Manning 
in 1894, where he bought the Manning 
Monitor, and also engaged in the 
practice of law and was city attorney. 
He was admitted to the practice of 
law_in the Supreme Court of Iowa in 
1891. The firm name of the news- 
paper was Funk & Funk, and the 
father was business manager and the 
son, editor, a combination and part- 
nership which lasted 25 years. 

Selling the Monitor in the spring 
of 1896, because of ill health, Mr. 
Funk and family went to Arkansas 
and located at Springdale, where they 
started the Springdale Democrat in 
May of that year. In November, 1896, 
they bought the Rogers Democrat, 
under the firm name of Funk & Son, 


-and Erwin Funk went to Rogers and 


took charge of the second paper. 
When the Springdale paper was sold 
in the winter of 1896-7, the family 
moved to Rogers. 

Mr. Funk served in the lower house 
of the legislature in 1903, as repre- 
sentative from Benton County. 

When Erwin Funk entered the 
Army Y. M. C. A. work during the 
World War, the burden of the work 
fell upon Mr. Funk, Sr., and when 
the former returned from France, Mr. 
Funk sold his interest in the Democrat 
to Erwin. But he found the habits of 
a quarter of a century were not so 
easily forgotten and he remained with 
the Democrat until March, 1926, when 
failing health compelled him to drop 
out entirely. 


John D. White, 66, senior editor of 
the Walton (N. Y.) Reporter, died at 
his home in January. 
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Lake County Editor, Dies 


Frank L. Carr, 68, who founded the 
first Democratic paper in Lake Coun-_ 
ty, lll, the Wauconda Leader, and 
conducted it for 15 years, died Jan- 
uary 26, at his home in Wauconda. ~ 
Death followed an illness of eight 
years, which began with an attack of 
influenza. Mr. Carr is survived by a 
widow, four sons, and two brothers. 


Daniel E. Sullivan, founder of the 
Pawtuxet Valley (R. I.) Daily Times, 
died, February 7, at Pawtucket. He 
had at one time been circulation man- 
ager of the old New York Herald. He 
was more recently connected with the 
Providence Journal. 


Rollin V. Mallory, 78, veteran news- 
paper man of Illinois, died recently, 
at Paris, Ill. He was connected with 
a number of publications at Spring- 
field, Ill., among them the old Sangamo 
Monitor edited by Captain T. W. S. 
Kidd. 


Elmer E. Ricketts, 66, associated 
with the circulation department of the 
Titusville (Pa.) Herald for 38 years, 
died at his home, suddenly, on Jan- 
uary 29. ; 


Albert H. Alford, 55, editor of the 
Lewiston (Idaho) Tribune, died the — 
last of January at Hot Lake, Ore., 
where he had gone to take a rest. 
Born in Texas, Mr. Alford, after at- 
tending Washington and Lee Univer- 
sity, went to work on the Dallas News. 
After working on the Tacoma Morn- 
ing Globe, he went to Lewiston in 
1892 to join his brother in establishing 
the Tribune. After the election of 
1896, he served as speaker of the house, 
of representatives. 


Joseph B. Gossage, 74, a pioneer of — 
the Black Hills district and founder 
of the Rapid City (S. D.) Journal, died 
in Rapid City, February 3. He had 
retired from the newspaper business 
two years before. 


Charles F. Chase, 72, publisher, with 
his son, of the Atlantic (Ia.) Telegraph, 
succumbed to apoplexy in his office, 
January 27. He founded the first 
paper in Anita, Ia., in 1877 and three 
years later founded the Cass County 
Democrat at Atlantic. He sold the 
Democrat in 1893 and thereafter spent 
a number of years in Denver. When 
he returned, in 1902, he started the 
Atlantic News and in 1911 he com- 
bined with it the Telegraph which he 
had purchased from the late Lafayette — 
Young, Sr. Although he sold his paper 
# 1921, he repurchased it soon there- 
after. : 


William G. Hales, 52, associate man- 
aging editor of the Des Moines (Ia.) 
Tribune, died, January 29, at Tucson 
after an extended illness from high 
blood pressure and other ailments. 
He had been unable to attend to busi- 
ness at his office for almost a year, 
except for a few weeks last summer. 
He was connected with Des Moines 
newspapers for 29 years. 


Frank C. Wallace, editor and part 
owner of the Chester (Pa.) Times, 
died suddenly on January 5. 
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Notwithstanding the fact that the 
National Editorial Association did not 
start until the first of the year on its 
campaign to secure 200 sustaining 
memberships, 98 have been sent in, 
voluntarily. Of this number 17 are 
from Minnesota, 13 from Nebraska, 
six from New York, five from Califor- 
nia, four each from Pennsylvania and 
Massachusetts, three each from Ar- 
kansas, Iowa and Oklahoma, two each 
from Michigan, Ohio and Kansas. 
Some of these memberships have been 
as high as $100.00 each, so that fully 
one-half of the sustaining membership 
fund has been raised. 


The individual membership cam- 
paign has already resulted in the ad- 
dition of 850 new members, and more 
are coming in every day. It is ex- 
pected to reach the half-way mark 
by the 1st of April, although it ought 
to be reached by the 1st of March. 


President Roe, during ten days in 
February, addressed Michigan and 
‘New York publishers and attended 
‘conferences in New York, Chicago, 
‘Washington and Philadelphia. The 
rate book is being given special at- 
tention and it looks very much as 
though the N. E. A. were goon to 
broaden its activities to a point where 
no publisher could afford to be without 
its membership. It is astounding the 
increased prestige that has come to 
the organization because of the ad- 
dition of so many members the last 
few months. 


Minnesota, Iowa, Colorado and Cal- 
ifornia are all planning on at least 
one car to attend the Omaha meeting. 
It would not be surprising if there 
were a car load from Minnesota, judg- 
ing by the present interest. 


cheyN, Ww. A; engraving department 
turned out $20,000 worth of business 
in 1926. This alone made a saving to 
the publishers of over $6,000. 


Special railway rates have been 
secured for the Omaha meeting of a 
fare and a half for the round trip, so 
that the expense of attending the 
meeting will be very light from all 
of the central states. For the trip 
Over Nebraska and to the Black Hills 


very low expense for the educational 
outing following the convention. 
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California has issued a 
very comprehensive com- 
Dilation of the publication 
laws of that state. The 
book was issued by the 
State Printer, John KE. 
King, and if each state 
would have so complete a book there 
would be very little trouble as to legal 
publications. It covers not only state 
and city, county and village publica- 
tions, but also the time and place for 
everything. 


Among the cities that are after the 
1928 meeting of the National Editorial 
Association are Salt Lake City, Utah; 
Memphis, Tenn.; Detroit, Mich.; Chi- 
cago, Ill.; West Baden Springs, Ind.; 
St. Louis and Kansas City, Mo. 


Before making out your income tax 
report look up your February bulletin 
and read the tips given by the Wash- 
ington office as to depreciations which 
you can take advantage of. 


In the membership campaign Ala- 
bama, Alaska, District of Columbia, Ida- 
ho, Iowa, North Dakota, Rhode Island, 
Tennessee have completed their allot- 
ments. Massachusetts, Wyoming, Min- 
nesota and Nebraska are expected to 
go over the top during the coming 
month, 


Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, South 
Washington, .all held their 
their state conventions in February 
and with every one of them the 


N. E. A. is receiving due consideration. 


J. F. Craemer of Orange, California, 
member of the N. E. A. Executive 
Committee, in a recent letter to Secre- 
tary Hotaling wrote: 

“Governor Richardson of California 
leaves on a tour around the world 
February 4th and expets to be back 
in New York in time to attend the 
N. E. A. convention in Omaha. He 
probably will motor across the U.S.A.” 

Governor Theodore Christianson of 
Minnesota has informed President Roe 
that he also expects to attend the 
Omaha convention, and it now seems 
probable that several other governors 
will also be on hand at Omaha. It is 
quite possible that the Omaha con- 
vention will witness a’ roundup of gov- 
ernors. 

In this same letter, Mr. Craemer 
also states: 

“Ben Read and I have just entered 
upon an active carpaign with Miss 
Downing to put over the California 
quota. We will make it 100 per cent 
or bust.” 


Walter G. Fox, publisher of the Kim- 
ball, South Dakota, Graphic, writing 
to EH. B. Oddy at Woonsocket and en- 
closing his check to cover his N. E. A. 
membership, says: 

“If a man doesn’t get $3 worth of 
good out of belonging to the N. E. A. 
he ought to get out of the newspaper 
game.” 
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“Dr. A. L. Bixby, poet-philosopher 
of the Nebraska State Journal, will 
welcome the editors at Omaha next 
June with one of his inimitable humor- 
ous poems,” said Ole Buck, chairman 
of the N. E. A. convention committee 
in the February issue of the Bulletin. 
“Bix is one of the oldest column con- 
ductors in the United States. He has 
already reserved space for the Grand 
Tour of Nebraska and the Black Hills. 


“Hach car of the special trains that 
handle the editorial party in Nebraska 
next June will include a Nebraska man 
and his wife, who will act as host and 
hostess of that car. Their duties will 
include looking after the comfort of 
the people in that car, and supplying 
any information that may be desired. 

“Special arrangements will be made 
during the tour for picking up and 
delivering laundry, cleaning. and 
pressing; so the service will be as con- 
venient as in a hotel. 

“My wife, better known as The boss, 
has written an article on clothes for 
the tour. I'll print it some of these 
days. You won’t need anything elab- 
orate. 

“At no time during the tour next 
June will trains be parked at night in 
hot, noisy railroad yards. All long 
runs will be made in the night. If 
necessary to park the trains during 
the night they will be placed on quiet 
sidings away from all noise and dirt. 

“Yes, there will be a trip to the 
Yellowstone Park, too, for those who 
want it. This will be supplementary 
to the regular tour. You will be in- 
formed how to buy your transporta- 
tion to the best advantage. I’m work- 
ing this out with the railroad people 
now.” 


You Want More Advertising 
You Can Use Me 


I am a young man with years of ex- 
& yi 
perience gained on one of the 


GREATEST METROPOLITAN 
DAILIES. 


I sold advertising successfully, know 
merchandising and have a college 
education. 


You can use my experience if you 
DIFFERENT 
The future is 
I must be able to get somewhere 
with hard work. 


want a advertising 


man. paramount. 


Let’s talk it over—but remember— 
I am NOT “‘just another advertising 
salesman’’—and I do NOT ‘want 
just a job.” 


Write me, ‘X1,’’ U. S. Publisher, 
Springfield, Illinois 
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EDUCATION NOT LEGISLATION 
WILL SOLVE ACCIDENT 
PROBLEM 


Amateur reformers still believe that compelling 
every motorist to equip his car with a governor 
limiting the speed of the car will cut down acci- 
dents; amateurs still believe that a law forcing 
every ownér to stand a mental and physical ex- 
amination will, with one gesture, wipe the care- 
less and irresponsible driver off our streets and 
highways. 


Such surface views of safety are never found 
among men who devote their lives to the saving 


of lives. Experienced accident prevention 
workers know that education will solve the 
problem. 


For years the Chicago Motor Club has been 
engaged in the work of saving lives by means 
of education. Through its work in the schools 
the club is making the children of today familiar 
with the principles of safety. This work of 
education is also carried out among adult mo- 
torists and pedestrians. Your help in this work 
is solicited. 


CHICAGO MOTOR CLUB 


CHARLES M. HAYES, President 
3254 Michigan Avenue 


Chicago 
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“The nation’s business paper” 


WATERMARKED 


Howard Bond in its 13 colors and 4 
finishes of white enables you to pro- 
duce extremely high quality work at a 
very moderate and minimum cost. 


Use Howard Bond in putting across 
your ideas and let it serve you just as 
it serves thousands of others. 


SEND FOR PORTFOLIO OF LETTER- 
HEADS AND OFFICE FORMS 


THE HOWARD PAPER 
COMPANY 


Urbana, Ohio 


Compare it—tear it—test it—and you will specify it 


[FJ 


NEWSPAPER men and wom- 


en are given extra cour- 


tesies at The CORONADO 
Hotel. Now is the time for 
you to write in for your 


credit courtesy and identifica- 
tion card—this special card 
for newspaper men is an open 
Sesame to a most enjoyable 
visit in St. Louis’ largest and 
most beautiful hotel. 


‘G rona A O 


LINDELL BLVD. AT SPRING AVE, 


700 
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NEWSPAPER NOTES 


Alabama 
J. A. Dair, former advertising man- 
ager of the Selma Times-Journal, has 
been made advertising director of the 
Ashville (N. C.) Citizen. More recent- 
ly, he has been with the advertising 
departments of the Birmingham Age- 
Herald and the Mobile Register and 

the Mobile News-Item. 


Arizona 


After the fight of the Tucson Daily 
Independent to rid the State Univer- 
sity of the services of C. H. Marvin, 
president of the university, it was an- 
nounced by the board of regents that 
his resignation had been accepted with 
a unanimous vote. Dr. Byron Cum- 
mings was appointed president pro- 
tem. The Independent had charged 
that President Marvin had broken 
down the morale of the university. As 
a result of its campaign, the paper 
was boycotted by the Tucson Mer- 
chants Association, the group refusing 
to grant the paper a permit to solicit 
advertising as long as it fought Marvin. 


California 

The Modesto News-Herald is chang- 
ing its column size from 12% ems to 
12 ems. 

Charles A. Whitmore, publisher of 
the Visalia Delta, has been appointed 
state printer by C. C. Young, Califor- 
nia’s new governor. 

Melville L. Slater has resigned his 
position as telegraph editor of the 
San Diego Union to become editor of 
La. Jolla Light, semi-weekly paper. 

Will H. Marsh has purchased a half 
interest in the Riverside Enterprise, 
morning newspaper owned by J. R. 
Gabbert, California real estate com- 
missioner. For the past four years 
Mr. Marsh had been head of the Motor 
Vehicle department of California. 

S. F. Ringold was recently appointed 
circulation manager of the San Fran- 
cisco Call. 


Colorado 
_ The Wray Gazette, of which Charles 
Amy is editor, and the Wray Patriot, 


whose editor is Frank Hawks, were 


recently consolidated. The town now 
has but two newspapers, the Wray 
Rattler and the Gazette. 

E. G. Downs, editor of the Penrose 
Press, recently celebrated his fiftieth 
anniversary in newspaper work. 

Charles B. Roth, former associate 
editor of the Mt. States Banker, was 
appointed publicity manager for the 
Denver Chamber of Commerce to suc- 
ceed the late George Looms. 

The Baca County Republican has 
been sold by the Republican Publish- 
ing Co. to Bruce A. ‘Thompson. Mr. 
Thompson was formerly connected 
with the Star Journal at Pueblo. 

Will R. Murphy, a former editor of 
Bent County, was reappointed en- 
gineer of the state land board. 

The Aspen Daily Times has changed 
to a weekly. This paper was one of 
the important dailies of the state, but 


as Aspen lost its mining population 


a 


the field for a daily decreased until it 
became an unprofitable enterprise. 
Editor Chas. Dailey will continue as 
editor, 
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The Julesburg Grit-Advocate has 
moved into its new home. 


Florida 

Frank P. Fildes, president of the 
Southern Publishing Co. has an- 
nounced the sale of the Palm Beach 
Times for $360,000. Mr. Fildes an- 
nounced, also, that his company will 
continue publication of the Miami 
Tribune, to which he will devote his 
entire time. 

Among newspaper visitors to Flor- 
ida during February was D. W. Gran- 
don, editor and manager of the Daily 
Gazette, Sterling, Ill., who is spending 
three months in Florida. 

Ten carrier boys of the Fort Myers 
Tropical News went with W. J. Buck, 
circulation manager, on a trip to 
Tampa, the Gasparilla and the South 
Florida Fair at the close of a campaign 
which secured for the News 300 new 
subscribers. 

As a result of an editorial expose 
by the Miami Beach Beacon, a weekly 
of which Kent Watson is publisher 
and editor, two large gambling houses 
were recently closed by city author- 
ities in Miami Beach. 

James Metcalf has started a new 
weekly newspaper at Auburndale, 
called the Auburndale Triangle Times. 


Ilinois 

C. N. Gunderson, owner of the Pekin 
Daily Times, has sold that newspaper 
to C. C. McNaughton, publisher of the 
Bicknell (Ind.) Daily News. Mr. Gun- 
derson is planning to purchase another 
newspaper property, he states. 

The Peoria Journal-Transcript re- 
cently issued an art gravure indus- 
trial section of 36 pages. 

William Bey has purchased the plant 
and subscription list of the Thompson- 
ville Tribune at sheriff’s sale. 

The Children’s Memorial Home Bul- 
letin, recently edited by Lester H. 
Foote, editor of the Fountain Green 
News, was “dedicated to the faithful 
survices rendered by all war veterans 
from Hancock County” as “a tribute 
to the Pioneer Settlers of Fountain 
Green and Hancock Townships.” It 
was published in the Republican’s 
plant at Carthage. 

A high school paper with front page 
make-up worth mention is the C. H. S. 
Reflector, published during the school 
year by students of the Charleston 
High School. 

Charles D. DeLacy has been made 
assistant editor of the Blue Island 
Sun-Standard, succeeding F. Selwyn 
Otis, resigned, who has become editor 
of the Suburban Star, owned and is- 


sued by the Blue Island Publishing: 


Corporation and covering Morgan 
Park, Beverly Hills and Washington 
Heights. Mr. DeLacy was formerly 
editor of the Englewood Times. 

John Symmonds, editor of the Han- 
cock County Journal, has leased the 
Carthage Gazette from Will O. Sharp, 
its publisher and editor, who has gone 
to California for an extended visit to 
his daughter, Mrs. William Helfrich. 
It is announced that the lease will 
expire in June when Mr. Sharp will 
return and dispose of the paper. 

The Alton Evening Telegraph re- 
cently celebrated its ninety-second 
anniversary. 

Caleb R. Davis, veteran newspaper 
man who has published papers in 
Farina, Pinckneyville, Centralia, To- 


4] 
ledo and Effingham, recently cele- 
brated his eighty-fourth birthday. He 


is now employed in the state multi- 
graph department at Springfield. 

The East St. Louis Morning Jour- 
nal issued its first number the first 
of February. It was heralded by an 
advertisement in the Daily Journal, 
28-year old paper. 

Charles H. Spilman, on February 1, 
resigned as editor of the Edwardsville 
Intelligencer. 

The Illinois State Journal held its 
second annual Food and Household 
Appliance Exposition at the _ state 
arsenal, February 21-26.. An amateur 
vaudeville contest was held in con- 
nection with the exposition. 


Indiana 

The first bravery award given by 
the Fort Wayne News-Sentinel went 
to Martin W. Fiegel, city motorcycle 
officer, for courage in a gun duel in 
which Joseph Hedges was killed. 

Miss Martha Lee Forgy, reporter 
and woman’s page writer for the Ev- 
ansville Press, was awarded $50 as 
one of nine “Indiana peaches” selected 
by the Chicago Tribune in a beauty 
contest, recently. 


lowa 

In order to give more efficient serv- 
ice at less cost, the Des Moines Cap- 
ital and the Evening Tribune were 
combined, February 12, and appeared 
for the first time, February 14, as the 
Tribune-Capital. The important fea- 
tures of both papers will be retained, 
and the Tribune-Capital will use the 
services of the Associated Press and 
United Press, International News 
Service, Consolidated Press, North 
American Newspaper Alliance, News- 
paper Enterprise Association, and all 
the leading picture-gathering organiza- 


tions. It will be published from the 
Register building. 
Gardner Cowles, publisher of the 


Des Moines Register-Tribune, together 
with Mrs. Cowles, has sailed on the 
S. S. Santa Eliza for a tour of South 
America to last ten weeks. 

A. B. Robinson, former owner of the 
Page County Democrat at Clarinda, 
has charge of his paper again, it 
having been taken over by Lewis 
Bros. last fall. 

According to the annual report of 
H. J. Metcalf, in charge of informa- 
tion in the agricultural extension serv- 
ice of Iowa State College, Iowa daily 
and weekly newspapers printed 5,000 
pages, or about 880,000 inches of agri- 
cultural news during the year 1926. 


Kansas 

The Wichita Eagle has purchased 
a site in the down town section with 
a frontage of 66% feet, just west of 
the present Eagle building. Mercellus 
Murdock is publisher of the Eagle and 
Victor Murdock is editor-in-chief. 

The Kansas City Kansan celebrated 
the sixth anniversary of its founding, 
recently, by moving into its new build- 
ing which is said by veteran news- 
paper men and publishers to be one of 
the most complete and best equipped 
of medium-sized newspaper plants in 
the Middle West. 

The Kansan Printing Co., publisher 
of the Newton Daily Kansan, will 
erect a modern printing plant next 
year, property having been purchased 
for the new structure. 

(Continued on page 43) 
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If you have the Working Kit of Hammermill 
Bond and the Working Kit of Hammermill Cover 
already on your desk, you know how useful they 
are in tying down the ideas of your customers. 


Here’s another: the Working Kit of Hammer- 
mill Announcements. It introduces a new and 
very flexible set of stock electrotypes to help you 
do very attractive work at reasonable prices, 


Send for your copy on your business letterhead. 


Hammermill Paper 
J0mpany 


Erie, Pennsylvania 
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Hotel Mason 


Jacksonville, Florida 
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eatherfolo 


THE FOLDING ENAMEL 
WITH THE HIGH PRINTING 
SURFACE 


This new folding enamel has a satin- 
finish surface, excellent for the fine 
screen halftone or etching of intricate 
detail. 


Leatherfold adds tone to four-color 
process reproduction. It gives depth 
and clearness to black and white. Its 
grain is not too definitely pronounced so 
right-angle folds are easily made through 
the sheet. 


And with all these good printing quali- 
ties Leatherfold combines the strength to 
stand wear and tear and repeated folding. 


Use it for your next booklet, broad- 
side, folder or catalog. The coupon will 
bring you samples or dummies. 


Bradner Smith & Company 
333 S. Desplaines St. 


Chicago, Il. 


Bradner Smith & Company, 
333 S. Desplaines St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


[] Please send samples of Leatherfold in 
various weights. 


[] Please send dummies of Leatherfold. 


Size ( ) No. pages ( ) 
Weight stock ( ) 
Namé..0 Se eee 
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Rev. R. M. Salts, who has had 
charge of the Clyde Voice-Republican 
on a lease for the past year, has re- 
sumed his ministerial work and will 
go to Lincoln as pastor. W. C. Coates, 
the owner, is again in charge of the 
paper. 

Roy Bailey and R. J. Luebengayer 
of Salina have bought the Pittsburg 
Sun of the Strongs. The new owners 
took charge January 1. 

D. <A. Valentine announces that 
after 42 years ownership of the Clay 
Center Times, he has sold everything 
pertaining thereto to his brother Lew, 
who has had charge of the paper for 
20 years. 

Allen Dasher is again the owner and 
editor of the Dwight Advance, Mr. 
‘and Mrs. Huff having retired. 


Kentucky 
The Ashland Times is the name of 
anew morning newspaper at Ashland. 
Morris W. Davison of the Courier 
Journal Job Printing Company, Louis- 
ville, has been elected president of the 
Ben Franklin Club of Louisville. 


Louisiana 

Harold Case, 17 years old, the young- 
est “professional”? newspaper editor in 
‘Louisiana, and one of the youngest 
‘in the country, edits the Ferriday En- 
terprise, published weekly at Ferriday. 
Early in 1926, he was not only editor 
but was also business manager. How- 
ever, he was able to hire a business 
manager, recently. The boy also sets 
_type occasionally. 


Maryland 
The Baltimore Evening Sun has 
been conducting a local artists’ con- 
LESE OC’ 


Massachusetts 
Willis J. Abbot, editor of the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor at Boston, was 
recently decorated in Boston, by rep- 
resentatives of the Greek Government 
with the Cross of the Saviour, Order 
of Ahepa. Senator William H. King 


_ of Utah also received the decoration. 


Quincy Patriot Ledger. 


George F. Booth, publisher of the 
Worcester Telegram-Gazette, was re- 
cently elected an honorary vice presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 

K. Edwin Blanchard is now in 
charge of the classified real estate 
department of the New York Tele- 
gram. He was formerly classified ad- 
vertising manager of the Lawrence 
Telegram-Sun and the Lynn Telegram- 
News. 

The Quincy Evening Telegram, af- 


-ternoon paper, has been purchased by 


the George W. Prescott Publishing 
Company, Inc., which publishes the 
The purchase 
was made of Mrs. William Spargo, 
widow of the former publisher. The 
Patriot Ledger will, for the present, 
continue the publication of the Tele- 
gram. 

Jerry P. Shaloo has been appointed 
an instructor in Greek at Clark Uni- 
versity. He was a former member of 
the city staff of the Worcester Tele- 
gram. 


Michigan 
The Ionia County News has changed 
from a weekly to a semi-weekly. Its 
editor, Fred Keister, recently bought 
the job printing plant of the Herald 


_ Publishing Co., at Belding. 
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J. Carl Sheil, formerly capitol re- 
porter for the Lansing State Journal, 
was recently named secretary of the 
state public utilities commission. He 
was succeeded on the Journal by F. H. 
Sallows. 

Edward Roeser, who has been con- 
nected with the Saginaw News-Cou- 
rier, is now a member of the staff of 
the Lansing State Journal. 

George N. Graham is now general 
manager of the Milwaukee Sentinel, 
having formerly been advertising man- 
ager of the Syracuse (N.Y.) Herald. 
He was married on January 29 to Miss 
Esther Veronica Shields. 

Harry Nichols and Kingsbury Scott 
have. sold the Grand Haven Daily 
Tribune, evening paper, to Felix M. 
Church and. Ernest J. McCall. Mr. 
Nichols’, father founded the paper 40 
years ago., Mr, McCall, a former presi- 
dent of the Michigan Press Associa- 
tion, is one of the owners of the Ithaca 
Gratiot County Herald. Mr. Church 
is president of the Michigan League 
of Home Dailies and was former 
owner of the Cadillac Evening News. 


Minnesota 

Harry B. Crozier, political writer on 
the St. Paul Dispatch and Pioneer 
Press for the past several years, has 
been chosen managing editor of those 
papers, succeeding the late Mr. Her- 
bert Randolph Galt. Roy J. Dunlap, 
who for the past four years has been 
the assistant managing editor, will re- 
main in that post, supervising the 
work of the local room. Robert C. 
Hmery, of the St. Paul Dispatch and 
Pioneer Press, has been promoted to 
state political writer. Jay W. Ludden 
of the Sunday department has been 
named to Mr. Emery’s place and will 
continue the “Gopher Trail” articles 
indefinitely. L. R. Jones moved from 
the Dispatch copy desk to Mr. Lud- 
den’s position in the Sunday depart- 
ment. 


Missouri 

Mr. and Mrs. Enoch W. Ragland 
and their daughter narrowly escaped 
death, recently, when their car was 
struck by a passenger train near Paris. 
They were on their way to the North- 
east Missouri Editors and Newspapers 
meeting in Shelbyville. 
Fortunately, the occupants of the car 
escaped uninjured, although the front 
end of the auto was demolished. 

E. H. Winter, owner of the Jefferson 
City Tribune, recently joined ‘with 
R. C. Goshorn of Eagle Grove, Ia., to 
absorb the Post at Jefferson City, 
which had been published by Heber 
Nations. Both are afternoon papers. 


Nebraska 

Adam Breede, editor of the Hastings 
Tribune, has been receiving treat- 
ments at a sanitarium at Battle Creek, 
Mich., for both physical and nervous 
troubles. 

The Omaha Daily News, evening 
paper, has been bought by Nels B. Up- 
dike, owner and publisher of the 
Omaha Bee, morning, evening and 
Sunday paper, expecting to consol- 
idate the two papers. 


New Jersey 
Arthur E. Ball, for many years on 
the staff of the Springfield (Mass.) 
Republican, recently announced plans 
for the Herald, a new weekly paper 
for Little Falls. - 
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“Station WBUG” is the name of a 
fan column on the radio page of the 
Atlantic City Sunday Press. It is con- 
ducted by George Beaty. 

The Paterson Morning Call which 
recently moved into its new building 
completed the moving feat in 36 hours, 
beginning at 1 o’clock one Saturday 
morning. The plant was in operation 
by 5 o’clock the next evening. 


New York 

T. F. Mulhern, classified advertising 
manager of the New York Evening 
Telegram, announces that the paper’s 
vocational directory advertising in a 
recent issue filled seven columns. 

The Watertown Standard has been 
elected to membership to American 
Newspaper Publishers Association. 

Jose Camprubi, publisher of New 
York La Prensa, Spanish language 
newspaper, has purchased a group life 
insurance policy, covering all his em- 
ployees. It calls for a total coverage 
of $100,000 and provides individual 
employees with insurance ranging 
upward from $500. The paper is bear- 
ing the entire cost. 

F. S. Towle is now classified man- 
ager of the Long Island City Star, 
having succeeded William C. Fowley. 
The latter is now in charge of the 
classified advertising department of 
the Brooklyn Citizen. Mr. Towle 
started with the Star as a solicitor 
four years ago. 

Arthur J. Busch, city editor of the 
Brooklyn Citizen is author of a weekly 
column entitled “I Was Thinking—” 
as a part of a new local feature page. 

Peter Vischer of the sports depart- 
ment of the New York World, together 
with Mrs. Vischer, was to sail Feb- 
ruary 19, for the Continent on a two 
months’ vacation. 

Albert G. Laney, night editor of the 
Paris Herald, foreign edition of the 
New York Herald Tribune, has re- 
turned to France after an extended 
leave of absence in this country. 

The New York Daily News became 
a member of the Associated Press, 
recently, purchasing the revived New 
York Commercial Bulletin for $500,000. 
The sum involved includes good will 
and equipment of the old New York 
Commercial, valued at $150,000 and 
the A. P. Membership valued at 
$350,000. This membership was orig- 
inally issued to the New York Journal 
of Commerce, owned by Ridder Bros. 
The Journal of Commerce was merged 
in 1893 with the Commercial Bulletin, 
founded 1865. The new owners res 
vived and published the latter paper 
as an individual daily for one week 
in order to dispose of the A. P. Mem- 
bership rights. Capt. J. M. Patterson 
will represent the Daily News in the 
A. P. Membership. 

Charles I. Willey, who started to 
léarn the printing trade more than 50 
years ago, has retired as day foreman 
of the composing room of the New 
York Times, to move to his ranch in 
Hudson, Fla. He has been with the 
Times for 14 years. Charles F. Hart, 
mechanical superintendent, presided 
at a dinner given in Mr. Willey’s 
honor, recently. 

The Utica Observer Dispatch on its 
recent one-hundred-and-tenth anniver- 
sary, announced that it will build 
a new three-story building, in place 
of the old two-story structure. 

(Continued on. page 45) 
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5 = Miehle Automatic 


for Continuous Production 


~~ COMPETITION 


OMPETITION may be the life of trade, but, 


in many cases, it’s the death of profit. 


Be that as it may, it’s a real condition, particularly 
in the printing business. 


And it must be met. By service; by quality; by price. 
Without the first two, service and quality, you are 
out of the running. | 


To accomplish the third, price, you must have 
equipment that enables you to meet competition, 
and still earn a profit. 


That means you must equip your pressroom 
with a Miehle Automatic Unit or Units. 


Then, and then only, are you safe. _ 
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’ Abraham Cahan, editor of the New 
York Jewish Daily Forward, was given 
a banquet by a group of political and 
literary associates at Webster Hall, 
New York City, recently. 

Miss Hannah Mitchell, formerly on 
the staff of the New York Herald Trib- 
une and more recently having done 
publicity work in New York City, is 
now managing editor of the Scarsdale 
Enquirer. She succeeds Miss Martha 
Coman, resigned. 

The first prize of $150 was awarded 
to A. C. Frank of the John Russell 
Pope Company of New York, in the 
contest for a seal for the Master 
Printers Building of New York, as an- 

nounced by the Kymson Building 
Corporation. Four prizes of $25 each 
were awarded to Edwin A. Greiman of 
Mount Wolf, Pa.; Otto A. Fuhrman, 
Teasdale; Barney and Nat J. Living- 
ston, all of New York. The first prize 

_ design is to be carved in stone over 
the doorways of the three entrances 
to the Master Printers Building now 
in course of construction. 

Heywood Broun, columnist of the 
New York World, has written a life 
of Anthony Comstock which is to be 
published by A. & C. Boni this month. 


North Carolina 

The Hendersonville Times _pur- 
chased the Hendersonville News, tri- 
weekly, and merged the latter pub- 
lication with the Times under the title 
of Times-News, recently. The paper 
is issued afternoons, except Saturday, 
and on Sunday morning. The News 
was formerly a daily but became a 
tri-weekly in September. The News 
was owned by Noah Hollowell. The 
Times is owned by J. T. Fain and C. 
M. Ogle—Ogle was former managing 
editor of the Kokomo (Ind.) Dispatch. 
Mr. Ogle and Mr. Fain are the prin- 
cipal stockholders in the Times-News 
Co., incorporated for $100,000. Charles 


roll P. Rogers, capitalist and manu- 
facturer of East Flat Rock and Tryon, 
'N. C., are among the stockholders and 
directors. 

Pittsboro Chatham Record was des- 
troyed by fire, recently, with a loss 
estimated at $3,000.00. O. J. Peter- 
son, editor, announced publicaiton was 
not interrupted. 

A bill introduced in the North Car- 
olina state legislature providing a 
graduated tax of from $10 to $105 for 
_ all wholesale newspaper and magazine 
_ dealers, was prepared by a Raleigh 
news dealer in an effort to keep out 
“Fly-by-nighters” and to make the 
news selling business a responsible 
one. However, it was seen that the 
bill as introduced would tax newsboys 
off the streets and therefore an effort 
Was put forth to have another bill 
drawn. 

Frank E. Gannett has sold the Win- 
ston-Salem Sentinel to Owen Moon, 
Jr., president of the Journal Publish- 
ing Company, publisher of the Journal 
and the Evening Star. The Star will 
be discontinued and the Sentinel will 
_ be published from the Journal plant. 


Ohio 
‘The Akron Beacon-Journal has 
started construction of a new million- 
dollar plant which it is expected will 


be ready for occupancy September 
1927. 
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THE UNITED STATES 


A. Webb (Asheville Citizen) and Car-: 


The Cambridge Daily Jeffersonian 
and the Toledo News-Bee were recent- 
ly elected to membership in the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion. 

The Newark American Tribune has 
been purchased by and consolidated 
with the Newark Advocate, the com- 
bined paper being known as the New- 
ark Advocate-American-Tribune, even- 
ing paper, published six times a week 
from the Advocate plant. The Amer- 
ican Tribune was established 100 
years ago and the Advocate 107 years 
ago. Purchase of the American Trib- 
une was effected through the purchase 
of all of the capital stock by the Ad- 
vocate, which is recapitalizing the 
business with $150,000 preferred stock 
and 5,000 shares of common non par 
stock. 

Ethan Crane, who has been on the 
staff of the News-Journal at Wilming- 
ton, is now connected with the Dayton 
Herald. He was succeeded on the 
News-Journal by Lawrence Austin of 
the Columbus Dispatch. 

The Cincinnati Enquirer editorial, 
reportorial, sporting and financial de- 
partments were moved into the first 
section of the partially completed 
$3,000,000 building, lately. The busi- 
ness, accounting and circulation de- 
partments were moved at the same 
time and the first steps taken toward 
the transfer of the linotypes and other 
mechanical equipment. The building 
will be completed in less than a year. 

The Marietta Times was recently 
elected to membership in the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion. 


Oklahoma 

Giles E. Miller, editor of the Guy- 
mon Herald, has purchased the Guy- 
mon Tribune from R. B. Quinn, United 
States marshal, and former editor and 
owner of the Tribune. The new own- 
er will merge the two papers. Mr. 
Quinn has been in newspaper work in 
Oklahoma since 1889, when he founded 
the Hardesty Herald in the Panhandle. 

Chet Holding of Comanche has 
leased the Tipton Tribune from W. R. 
Thurman, its owner, who will go to 
Oklahoma City, where he has been 
given a position in the state depart- 
ment of agriculture. 

Lee Wood, managing editor of the 
Oklahoma News, Oklahoma City, ad- 
dressed students in the University of 
Oklahoma school of journalism, re- 
/cently. 

Edson K. Bixby and Joel H. Bixby, 
of Muskogee, have purchased the 
Springfield (Mo.) Morning Republican 
from E. E. McJimsey, who had been 
editor and publisher of the paper for 
17 years. With the first issue under 
the new management, the name was 
changed to the Springfield Daily News. 

A cash bonus given by the Daily 
Oklahoman, Oklahoma City, for the 
best spot protection, was awarded to 
Ww. A. West of Cushing who covered 
a $500,000 refinery fire, there. He had 
phoned in details within 20 minutes 
after the fire started, and called his 
paper every half hour during the fire. 

J. H. Whisnant, who has operated 
a small printing shop at Drumright 
and Cushing for a number of years, 
has sold his equipment to the Free 
Will Baptist church of Cushing. It is 
expected that the plant will be used 
to print a weekly church paper for 
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the Free Will church at 
Cushing. 

The Shawnee Morning News, on 
February 6, carried a page for 12 mer- 
chants of the city who used the space 
to congratulate the paper on the in- 
stallation of four new linotype ma- 


chines. 


Baptist 


Oregon 

The Klamath Falls News and the 
LaGrande Daily Observer have been 
elected members of the Advertising 
Bureau, American Newspaper Publish- 
ers Association. 

Leone Cass Baer, dramatic editor 
of the Portland Oregonian for 15 years, 


has resigned her position because of 


the transfer of her husband, Harvey 
Hicks, a railroad official, ‘to Holly- 
wood, Cal. She has been succeeded 
on the dramatic desk by Don Skene. 


Pennsylvania 

The Harrisburg Telegraph an- 
nounced recently that a 45-hour week 
had been established for its mechan- 
ical forces. This gives the Telegraph 
employees a five-and-one-hialf-day work- 
ing week, or Saturday afternoons off 
for recreational purposes. In addition 
to shorter working hours the new 
scale calls for a substantial increase 
in wages. 

A 1927 Almanac has been issued by 
the Lititz Express Printing Company. 

Cyrus H. K. Curtis recently contrib- 
uted $100,000 to the ‘Greater Temple 
University” fund in Philadelphia. 

The Philadelphia Hvening Public 
Ledger has been running a “‘What Do 
You Think About It” contest on its 
Woman’s page, giving seven prizes 
ranging from $10 down to $1 for the 
best letters on topics of interest to 
women. 

Albert N. Burkholder, managing ed- 
itor of the Reading Hagle, on Febru- 
ary 1, celebrated his fiftieth anniver- 


sary of continuous service with the 
Eagle. 
George E. Graff, publisher of the 


Williamsport Sun, has been spending 
a vacation in Honolulu. 

The McKeesport Evening Journal 
suspended publication February 8, the 
machinery and circulation being taken 
over by the McKeesport Daily News, 
which is now the only daily news- 


paper in the city. Senator W. D. 
Mansfield is president of the Daily 
News Publishing Company. The 


officers of the McKeesport Journal, 
Inc., which was first published a year 
and a half ago, were Dr. F. Tho Nason, 
president; J. T. McLane, vice-presi- 
dent; G. P. Gamble, secretary, and 
J. Audley Pierce, treasurer. 


South Dakota 
Mrs. Nona Axtell, owner, has leased 
the Mellette Tribune to F. F. Erks- 


trom, newspaper man of Marshall, 
Minn. The latter will operate the 
plant. 

Tennessee 


The Murfreesboro Home Journal has 
installed a Goss Comet press and is 
now issued as a semi-weekly. 

The entire plant of the Cannon 
Courier, published at Woodbury by 
M. E. Bragg, was destroyed by fire. 
The blaze started from a garage on 
the ground floor of the building. The 
publisher has announced that a new 
outfit will be purchased. The paper 

(Continued on page 47) 
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TO OUR LINOTYPE 


LITTLE less than four years 
ago the Chase County News 
was celebrating the instal- 
lation of a modern Linotype. With 
justifiable pride we showed off the 
machine to our friends and customers 
when they called at the shop. All of 
them marvelled at the almost human 
actions of the complicated machine 
and agreed that it was “‘certainly a 
wonderful piece of machinery.”’ But 
when they learned that a Linotype 
such as we had selected cost in the 
neighborhood of $4500, we usually 
were greeted witha look of blank sur- 
prise which told us plainer than words 
that they wondered if we hadn't 
“bit off more than we could chew.”’ 
@ Sometimes those unuttered insinu- 
ations made us wonder, too. But we 
kept on sawing wood—or setting 
type, if you prefer—and last Monday 
we made the final payment on the 
Linotype, having met every note as 
they came due. Of course, we felt 
rather stuck up after we had wiped 
the slate clean and for a few minutes 
we strutted around theshop likeatur- 
key cock, congratulating ourselveson 
our business judgment and ability. 
But not for long, for it was only false 
pride that swelled our chest measure 
to near the bursting point. Inourown 
hearts we knew—that the Linotype, 
wonderful artisan that it is, had paid 
for itself. @ And so, Our Linotype, 


our hat is off to you. In four short 
years you have paid for yourself— 
and more, too. You have never failed 
torespondtoour direction. Y ounever 
have hollered ‘‘enough.’’ You have 
performed every task we have given 
you and have always been ready for 
more. While your sister Linotypes 
went to big shops in New York, Chi- 
cago, Boston, Philadelphia, Kansas 
City, Denver, Seattle, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, New Orleans, or maybe 
to some foreign land, and chance sent 
you here, you never complained but 
cheerfully have done your bit for a 
“little country newspaper.’’” When 
advertisers refused to advertise, when 
subscribers refused to subscribe, and 
there weren’t any jobs of job work, 
you never laid down, but continued 
to perform according to expectations, 
That’s why, today, as you willingly 
transform our thoughts into type, we 
are as proud of you as we were that 
day four yearsago when weset the first 
line with your shining bright mats. 
@ And now, maybe we can have a 
new pair of shoes, or a radio, or the 
Missus can have a new coat, or the boy 
a pair of cowboy boots. Or maybe we 
can get out a little better paper. And 
when we say thanks for the various 
blessings we have enjoyed we'll not 
forget a few words of thanks for Our 
Linotype.—CHASE COUNTY NEWS, 
Strong City, Kansas 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


NEW ORLEANS 


CANADIAN LINOTYPE LIMITED, TORONTO 


Representatives in the Principal Cities of the World 


com LINOTYPE“ 


LINOTYPED IN THE BENEDICTINE SERIES 


$10.27.3-4 


March, 1927 


; 
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is being issued from the plant of the 
Murfreesboro Home Journal. 

The Murfreesboro News-Banner is 
building a new home, which will be a 
model printing plant. A new Goss 
press, a new book press and other 
new equipment will be installed and 
the paper issued as a daily. J. C. 


Beasley, Jr., is business manager and 
J. R. Williams is editor of the News- 
- Banner. 


The Nashville Banner issued an in- 


dustrial edition of 120 pages on Feb- 


ruary 13, which was devoted to the 
story of commercial and industrial 
development in the South. 

J. A. Keefe, business manager of 
the Memphis Press Scimitar, has been 
elected lieutenant governor of the 
Kentucky-Tennessee district of the 
Kiwanis Club. 

The McMinnville Southern Standard, 
published by Thomas C. Price, has 
bought the McMinnville Leader, and 
the subscription lists will be consol- 
idated with the Standard. J. W. Wom- 
ack, former. editor of the Leader, will 
go to New Mexico. 

The Tennessee Press Association is 
planning a week’s tour of West Ten- 
nessee during the month of May. The 
tentative plans for the trip, anneunced 
by President C. W. Rooks of Hum- 
boldt, include about 20 towns in the 
western section of the state. 
~The New South Magazine, pub- 
lished by Paul Severance at Chatta- 
nooga, will make its initial appearance 


in February. 


A new five-story plant for the Knox- 


‘ville Free Press is expected to be com- 


| 


pleted within the next four months, 


. Texas 


Ww. Boyd Gatewood, political cor- 


' respondent for the Houston Post-Dis- 


patch, has been appointed by Gover- 


/ nor Dan Moody as the latter’s private 


‘sion of Texas. 


secretary. 
R. S. Sterling, Houston capitalist, 
and publisher of the Houston Post- 


Dispatch, will serve the next six years: 


as chairman of the highway commis- 
His appointment was 
confirmed by the senate shortly after 
its announcement by Governor Dan 
Moody. 

The Corpus Christi Times was re- 
cently elected to membership in the 


'American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 


ciation. 

The Amarillo News-Globe has pur- 
chased the building it is now located 
in and also the ground on which it 
stands. Two more stories may be 
added to the building. 

Amon G. Carter, publisher of the 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram and Record- 
Telegram, recently resigned from the 


Texas Technological College director- 


mM 


ate. He was serving as chairman. 


Utah 

Dan S. McQuarrie of the editorial 
staff of the Salt Lake City Deseret 
News has been made lieutenant in the 
naval reserve. 

Staff members of the Salt Lake City 
Deseret News, were recently guests of 
Susa Young Gates, daughter of Grig- 
ham Young and one of the oldest liv- 
ing contributors to the News. 


Virginia 
John Steward Bryan, president of 


the American Newspaper Publishers 


Association and publisher and editor 


& 
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of the Richmond News-Leader, recent- 
ly retired from the board of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railroad, saying that 
his newspaper duties required all of 
his attention. 


Washington 

Walter Bennett has been made ad- 
vertising manager of the Renton Eagle, 
having at the time been a member of 
the editorial staff of the paper. 

Wilford L. Jessup, associate pub- 
lisher of the Bremerton News-Search- 
light, was chosen as one of the four 
civilian newspaper correspondents to 
accompany the United States fleet on 
its annual cruise which started last 
month from San Pedro. 


West Virginia 
Gene Moore is now classified adver- 
tising manager of the Charleston Ga- 
zette. He succeeds John L. Hunt, who 
recently resigned to become advertis- 
ing manager of the Ashland (Ky.) 
News. 
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M. X. Garinger is now classified 
manager of the Charleston Mail. He 
previously held the same position on 
the Johnson City (Tenn.) Staff-News. 


Wisconsin 

Wisconsin newspaper people who 
recently passed the state bar examina- 
tion are Fred L. Holmes, head of the 
Holmes News Service, Madison; Ger- 
ald L..McDonough, of the Milwaukee 
Wisconsin-News staff; John O’Brien, 
Milwaukee Sentinel; James G. Car- 
nachan, Milwaukee Leader; and Doris 
Berger Welles, Milwaukee Leader. 


Wyoming 
A bill has been drawn up for presen- 
tation to the Wyoming legislature 
providing for a state department of 
commerce and industry, which will 
be authorized to expend public funds 
for advertising the state. 


The publisher who is a good collec- 
tor, is respected. Friendship decreases 
as indebtedness increases. 


a —————— 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


Help Wanted 


WANTED—Partner in established 
newspaper in rapidly growing Western 
city. Always a good proposition, the 
time has arrived for greater expan- 
sion. The owner wishes one partner 
to take editorial end and the other to 
take charge of production and _ busi- 
ness. The partnership will be 50-50, 
but the present owner will take by 
far the long end of the investment. 
Here is a sterling opportunity for a 
live man under 40, with punch and 
a good record. Investigate at once. 
Address H-17, U. S. Publisher. 


Linotype Schools 


OPERATORS! PRINTERS!—If you 
want to increase your speed, to enable 
you to hold a better position or ease 
the strain; if you want to learn the 
machine, write for free literature. 
Correspondence course with keyboard, 
$28; practical course, six weeks, $60.00. 
Milo Bennett set 12,131 ems per hour 
for eight hours and can teach you, 
Established 1915. Address Milo Ben- 
nett’s School, Toledo, Ohia 


Money Makers 


THE ASSOCIATED BUREAU OF 
CIRCULATORS rings the bell again. 
At Wautona, Wis., 1,046 population, 
on the Waushara Argus, they did, on 
subscriptions only: 


Motals ReCeipts Vn ee $4,075.25 
‘Total Expenditures ~............ 2,222.57 
Left to the Publisher............ $1,852.68 
New subscribers added........ 526 
Renewals collected .............. 1,350 


Paid in advance circulation 1,876 

We guarantee to increase your Cir- 
culation and advertising. Get in touch 
with us before signing for your 1927 
campaign. Address The A. B. C., 919 
Rush Street, Chicago, Il. 


Newspaper Brokers 
IF YOU want to buy, sell or con- 
solidate newspapers, write Omar D. 
Gray, Sturgeon, Mo. 


For Sale 


FOR SALE—On account of death of 
editor, good plant in Illinois town, 
consisting of model 15 linotype, Lee 
cylinder, 10x15 Gordon. jobber, per- 
forator, Boston stapler, ample type and 
other equipment: Good run of adver- 
tising and job work. Address §S-27, 
U. §S. Publisher. 


FOR SALE—At a sacrifice, Northern 
Indiana weekly in lake resort region. 
$2,000 to $2,500 cash, balance on time, 
will handle. Linograph and other ade- 
quate equipment. Address S-28, U. S. 
Publisher. 


Situations Wanted 


HXPERIENCED newspaper man, 
now employed in a Chicago publishing 
house, open for managership of a good 
newspaper plant. Best of references. 
Address A-48, U. S. Publisher. 


OWING to conditions that have 
arisen in one of the great eastern 
newspaper organizations, a nationally 
known circulation manager will ac- 
cept another position. Location east, 
west, north or south, does not matter. 
Address A-45, U. S. Publisher. 


WANTED—A position as advertis- 
ing solicitor and advertising copy 
writer on good editorial newspaper in 
Illinois. Address A-51, U. S. Publisher. 


COLOR PRESSMAN—An_ expert 
Pressman desiring position in a good 
shop doing high-grade work. Address 
A-50, care of United States Publisher, 
Springfield, Ill. 


WANTED—May 1, work on a news- 
paper staff by lady reporter with two 
years actual newspaper experience 
and two years in journalism at the 
University of Nebraska. Reporting, 
feature-writing, special articles, so- 
ciety—highest references. Address 
A-49, U. S. Publisher. 
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Professor of Journalism, University of Illinois 


Illinois Plan Finds Favor 

The Illinois plan for the recognition 
of professional newspapermen through 
the Illinois Press 
Association was 
discussed in de- 
tail in the Janu- 
ary issue of the 
Quill of Sigma 
Delta, Chi.” “The 
article was pre- 
sented following 
action of the na- 
tional convention 
of the fraternity 


calling for con- 
sideration of the 
plan by the 


members in their 
active and alum- 
ni group meetings 
during the year. 
(Sigma Delta Chi is a professional 
journalism fraternity limiting mem- 
bership to men who definitely intend 
to devote themselves to the profes- 
sion of journalism after graduation. 
It has 39 chapters located at leading 
universities which offer professional 
instruction in journalism and it is 
limited in its expansion to schools 
of journalism. It has 4,500 members, 
4,000 of whom are alumni.) 

The discussion of the Illinois plan 
in the magazine of the fraternity is 
presented under the title, “The All- 
American Alumni club.” In it, various 
members of a mythical “All-American” 
body of active journalists make myth- 
ical statements of their views at a 
mythical meeting. The article is one 
of a series. It is presented here by 
permission of the editor of the Quill. 


Lawrence Murphy 


Scene: Luncheon meeting of the 
Alumni chapter. 
Time: Coffee. 


Subject: Raising professional stand- 
ards. 

Wallace: Just what does this cer- 
tificate plan call for? 

Pierrot: Well, roughly, it calls for 
a distinction between professional men 
in journalism and those not able to do 
work of professional character. I un- 
defstand that there is even a man in 
Sigma Delta Chi who is working on 
an immoral publication—I refer to— 

Neff: I move that Brother Pierrot’s 
last statement be stricken from the 
record. 

Clark: In the future, Brother Pier- 
rot, may I ask that you conduct your- 
self as a true American Boy? Pro- 
ceed. 

French: The certificate plan calls 
for issuance of a professional creden- 
tial by the State Press Association 
through a committee on education. It 
was decided at the 1926 convention of 
Sigma Delta Chi that we should dis- 
cuss the plan this year at alumni 
meetings. 

White: I am against it unless it re- 
quires ability and experience beyond 
that gained in college. 

Adams: I understand that it re- 
quires the equivalent of five years 
experience or four years college and 
one year experience. 


Flint: That sounds good. 

White: Iam against it unless it re- 
quires real competence in reporting 
and desk work such as copyreading, 
headwriting, and news judgment. 

Hopwood: And how about a knowl- 
edge of the history and ethics of 
journalism? 

Brown: The plan calls for satisfy- 
ing the committee on reporting, copy- 
reading, history and ethics of jour- 
nalism. 

Mitchell: That reminds me of the 
case of my friend in Duluth. Pat went 
into a clothing store one day— 

Brown: -As I was saying before 
the interruption the plan calls for an 
examination in reporting, copyread- 
ing, history and ethics of journalism. 
A college graduate with a year of 
full-time experience should be able 
to pass the requirements. 

Swope: What happens to the man 
who can’t go to college, under the 
plan? 

Dillon: He is questioned by mem- 
bers of the committee to determine 
whether or not he has made sufficient 
progress beyond high school standards 
to be classed with professional men 
and if he has he is admitted to the 
testing in reporting and the other sub- 
jects mentioned. 

Forkner: And suppose he has not? 

Herbert: In that case he is asked 
to read a few books on history, pol- 
itics, economics, and one or two other 
subjects and report on them to the 
committee before he is admitted to 
the examination. 

Stone: Who would determine what 
such examinations should contain? 

Osborne: The same men who now 
measure reporters and editors for the 
payroll and for professional promise; 
probably a committee of one daily 
newspaperman, one weekly newspaper- 
man, and one member of a journalism 
faculty. 

Wallace: How are you going to 
keep politics out of this thing? 

Nevins: By keeping this thing out 
of politics. By keeping it in the press 
association and not turning it over 
to the government. 


Stewart: Would this affect freedom 
of the press? 
Abbott: No. It would merely indi- 


cate which of those persons who were 
given freedom of the press had pro- 
fessional standing in journalism. 

Ochs: Why not examine candidates 
in editorial writing? 

Bliven: It could be done but it 
might seem to be an attempt to find 
out the opinion of the candidate. The 
present plan does not require him to 
give his opinion. This is a safeguard 
against discrimination. 

Lardner: Would special writers 
have professional status? 

Darling: Would cartoonists have 
a professional status? 

Stockbridge: Would fiction writers 
have professional status as journal- 
ists? 

Beckman: Would magazine editors 
get the certificate? 


Thayer: Would publicity or adver- 
tising men be eligible? 

Tapping: Certainly. In the same 
way that they would be eligible for a 
degree in medicine. If they could 


pass the examination they would be © 


given the general professional certif- 
icate. 


If they wanted a special certif- — 


icate they could devise rules under — 


which it might be issued. If they be- 
longed to the professional school, that 
is if they went through the newspaper 
school as Brothers Lardner, Darling, 
Stockbridge, Thayer, and Beckman 
did, they could pass the examination. 
The status once earned would not be 
taken away any more than the title of 
physician or lawyer is taken away 
from a man who manages a hospital 
or becomes counsel for a corporation. 

Smith: This sounds like a good 


plan in theory. Just how easy would - 


it be in operation? 

Cooper: Just as easy as giving a 
civil service exam or any other. 
other profession seems to be kicking 
because it can’t apply a two-day ex- 
amination. The committee can an- 
nounce an examination for a certain 
day in a certain city, have an exam- 
ining committee on hand to conduct 
the work, have the results reviewed 
by the committee or state press asso- 
ciation officers, and issue certificates 
to the successful candidates. 

Allen: What would be the use of 
having a certificate? 

Lee: What is the use of a doctor’s 
having a certificate? I notice that the 
doctors think the certificates so val- 
uable that they hang them on the 
walls of their offices. 

Gibbs: A pocket card of profes- 
sional character should be of greater 
value than a police badge or a calling 
card with the name of an unfamiliar 
paper. 

Hogate: If ninety per cent of the 
men with certificates are good men 
the certificate will soon mean a great 
deal. 

Allen: 
professional certificate should mean 
less to a journalist than a union card 
does to a _ barber. 


tors, lawyers, architects, and others 
now have? 

Brumm: Would graduates of schools 
have any advantage? 

Bleyer: If their teachers helped 
them prepare for the examination. 
would probably reduce the length of 
practice a student would need if he 
was a journalism graduate. 

DePuy: 


their ability to perform, on their 
achievement and not on’ their promise. 
The idea of the plan is to distinguish 
those who have arrived at full pro 
fessional standing from those who 
have not. 

Reck: Time out. It is getting late. 
Let us continue the discussion at our 
next meeting. The meeting is ad- 
journed. | 


No | 


There is no reason why a _ 


Why should the | 
journalists not have their professional | 
certificates in their offices just as doc- _ 


It. 


No one would be favored — 
or have any advantage under the plan. — 
The candidates would be judged on 
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Whiting’s Trade Line 


WHITING’S TRADE LINEN is the ideal flat paper for commercial work in which economy is a 
necessary factor. 


It is a low priced paper but is exceptionally well made, clear in color, and uniform in texture. 


Its remarkable strength and clean, attractive appearance are seldom met with in flat papers of similar 
grade. 


WHITING’S TRADE LINEN is unequaled at its price in printing and writing qualities. 


Its ALWAYS uniform size makes for ease and rapidity on the press. Its fine finish and quick drying 
qualities make possible the neat, clean-cut impressions characteristic of the highest grade workmanship. 


Its smooth surface gives free glide to the pen, tuking the swiftest stroke without scratch or splutter. 


WHITING’S TRADE LINEN is excellent fer letter heads, price lists, circulars, folders, catalogs, 
and office forms of every sort. 


WHITING’S TRADE LINEN is furnished in Silver White Wove only. It is watermarked and 
wrapped in packages of 500 sheets. 


Send for sample sheets and booklets TODAY. 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


318 W. Washington Street, Chicago 
New York Philadelphia Boston Mills: Holyoke, Mass. 
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More and Better Service 


The development of a railroad is both a 
cause and an effect of the development of 
its territory. As a railroad improves its 
service in advance of current requirements 
by providing more and ‘better facilities it 
stimulates the development of agriculture, 
industry and commerce in its territory. 
Then, as these activities expand and the 
excess of railway capacity is reduced, there 
develops a need for still more and still bet- 
ter railway service, which in turn stimulates 


further railway development. 


The railroad must therefore consider both 
the present and the future of the territory it 
serves. It must first provide facilities and 
service that will fully and efficiently meet 
current requirements. That accomplished, 
it must anticipate the development of its 
territory and must provide facilities and 
service to encourage such development and 


to be prepared for it when it materializes. 


The history of the Illinois Central System 
illustrates this point. Seventy years ago the 
Illinois Central, if judged by present-day 
standards, was a primitive railroad. Its 
roadbed was crude, its engines and cars were 
few and small, and its other facilities were 
just about in proportion to these. Seven 
decades have witnessed great changes. For 
every mile of roadway then, the Illinois Cen- 
tral has thirteen miles today; for every loco- 
motive then, it has the equivalent of 129 
such locomotives today; for every freight 
car then, it has the equivalent of 167 such 


Moreover, facilities of 


freight cars today. 


all other kinds have been vastly improved 
in size as well as in mere numbers. 


The territory in which the Illinois Central 
System operates likewise has developed in 
seven decades. Agriculture, industry and 
commerce have thrived under the constant 
stimulus of being provided with more and 
better railway service, and the Illinois Cen- 
tral System has endeavored to keep abreast 


of their growing transportation needs. 


Continued railway progress, of course, 
calls for the courageous investment of large 
amounts of money. It has taken a constant 
inflow of investment to provide increased 
and improved facilities for the Illinois Cen- 
tral System in the past. For every $100 in- 
vested in the Illinois Central System seventy 


years ago, the books now show an invest- 


ment of $3,000. 


We of the Illinois Central System believe 
in preparedness at all times. By constantly 
increasing the usefulness of our railroad 
through the expansion of facilities and the 
improvement of service, we shall endeavor 
to satisfy the ever-growing transportation 
requirements of our territory in a way that 
will deserve the continued good will of our 


patrons. 


Constructive criticism and suggestions are 
invited. 


L. A. DOWNS, 


President, Illinois Central System. 


CHICAGO, March I, 1927. 
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Devoted to the Welfare of the Press 


VoL. 5 


ILLINOIS PRESS GIVES 
~ GAS TAX ENDORSEMENT 


Two subjects were included in the 
resolutions passed by the Illinois Press 
Association at its March meeting, 
which were as follows: 


Whereas, in November 1918 the peo- 
ple of Illinois by a referendum vote 
adopted a law providing for an issue 
of $60,000,000 of State highway bonds 
for the purpose of building a 4800- 
mile system of durable, hard surfaced 
roads, and 

Whereas, on account of the economic 
conditions surrounding the war, the 
work of building that system of high- 
ways was not begun in any large way 
until after the close of the war, and 

Whereas, the prices of 
roads advanced during the 
World War from less than 
$20,000 per mile for a 
standard 18-ft. pavement to 
over $40,000 per mile, and 
at the same time the pur- 
‘chasing power of the road 
dollar was cut in half, 
with the result that the 
$60,000,000 originally au- 


Federal aid funds to be applied on the 
construction of the 5,000 miles of new 
roads provided in that law, and 
Whereas, it has become increasingly 
apparent that the funds thus far made 
available for this purpose will insure 
the completion of approximately half 
of this mileage within the next three 
years, leaving the remainder of the 
mileage to be completed at a much 
slower rate of progress inasmuch as all 
of the bonds thus far authorized can 
be wisely and judiciously expended 
within the next three years and the 
progress in road building will be lim- 
ited to the amount current revenues 
would permit after that time, and 
Whereas, the people of the State by 
an overwhelming majority have de- 
clared themselves in favor of the com- 
pletion of this entire 9800-mile State 
highway system as rapidly as possible, 


— 
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Whereas, the issuing of further 
State highway bonds is neither advis- 
able -nor economically sound at this 
time, and 


Whereas, there has already been 
completed in the State of Illinois more 
miles of high type hard surfaced roads 
than in any other State of the Union, 
all of which have been financed by 
highway bonds or other funds, all paid 
by motor license fees, and 


Whereas, this has been accomplished 
in the face of the fact that Illinois is 
paying in special taxation on motor 
vehicles the lowest amount of any 
State in the Union, and 


Whereas, it is possible to complete 
the entire State highway system with- 
in the next few years if additional 
funds are provided to supplement the 
highway bonds, motor license fees and 
Federal aid funds which 
are now available, and 

Whereas, the _ gasoline 
tax has proved in other 
states to be one of. the 


most fair and equitable 
10 ways of raising revenue 
aa 39 for highway purposes, . 44 


states and the District of 
12 Columbia now having such 
taxes ranging from one to 


thorized by the people was five cents per gallon of 
inadequate to finish the LOR OY -_-ennn-nnnenneenn enn nenn ences cence ae as 31 gasoline, and 
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in 1923 a law providing for 
the issuing of $100,000,000 
of additional State high- 
way bonds to be paid prin- 


Field Agent, Editor and Advertiser 
Consideration 
Future Newspaper Men; 


Have Oregon 


A Plan of Instruction in 
Journalistic Field—Professor Allen Sinclair Will 6 


13 to pay in proportion .to 

their use of the roads, and 
further enables the- cars 
from other states who use 


‘cipal and interest by auto- Wlinois Newspapermen Will Have Certificates our state highway system 
mobile license fees for the AWALUEM nnn enn nnnennnseeceececne teste tte cece ereceee ences 3 to contribute towards the 
purpose of finishing the Illinois Press Banquet Has Eighteen Speakers Betts ee 4 enatimont Goustrilchion mand 
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of new roads, and 


New Field Secretary Describes Work Amia Tllinois 


Whereas, such a gasoline 


tax, if levied in Illinois, 

MM or tintee : 138 Editors—John L. Eyrse id ok ee en 7 would provide sufficient 

great importance mi the ee oh FLOD DIO tea nettesacteee ata nnn nton santas . funds to supplement state 

i vy ol OT A Nd ici sarc cee a ay Se aN aah gee highway bonds, motor li- 
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Bection = fop4 ar oe Pictures, the Blind Side of the Printer! Episode way system would be in- 

‘ IV—W. Livingston Larned.......--.--------------------------- 24 sured within the next five 


. Whereas, in conformity 
with this law there has 
been expended of the $100,- 
000,000 bond issue $29,- 
000,000 for roads author- 
ized under the $60,000,000 
bond issue law and $16,- 
000,000 more of the second 
bond issue will be required 
to pay for contracts unfin-. 
ished on the first system 
leaving approximately $55,- 
000,000 of the second bond 
issue together with surplus 
automobile license fees and 


Publishers—Paul R. 


Practical Advertising Talks—Homer B. Clemmons..47 
Problem of Hour Cost in Small Town Plant Puzzles 
GOddOT Oa eS eee 
Publisher in Indiana Cause of Impeachment Charge 
Against Judge 
Rise of Tabloid Paper as Advertiser 
Herbert B. Benjamin 
Rural Press as Medium National Advertising—Geo. 
O. Leonard 
SeOOIS MO ty OOUNTMALL SIN 2) se eer kc ncsusytnaca-ngane- aun 
Southern Illinois Meeting 
Study of Socialization and Newspaper Centent 
Webster is President of California Group 


Sees 


six years, 

Therefore, Be It Re- 
solved, that the Illinois 
Press Association, a non- 


or 
eee 9 


7 rere ; partisan, non-political — or- 
eee ganization of the press. of 
ey the State of Illinois in 
25 session at its regular semi- 

BE Ges 48 annual conve nt ion-at 
ex 35 Springfield, Illinois, on the 
Slang i 26 26th. day of March,\-1927, 
i a 9 does hereby recommend. to 


the General Assembly of 
(Concluded on Page 46) 


2 THE UNITED STATES PUBLISHER 


MEETING OF ILLINOIS 
PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Members of the Illinois State Press 
Association in their spring meeting 
held March 24, 25 and 26 at Springfield 
were occupied principally with the 
business and technical aspects of 
printing and publishing, although the 
control of fraud in advertising, the 
development of national advertising, 
and the issuing of certificates to re- 
porters came up also as important 
matters of discussion. 

The convention was launched with 
a banquet at the Hotel Abraham Lin- 
coln on the evening of March 24, at 
which many men prominent in Illinois 
and national life had seats at the 
speakers’ table. 

The first business session was opened 
at 9:30 Friday morning in the audito- 
rium of the beautiful Centennial build- 
ing by W. W. Loomis of the LaGrange 
Citizen, in the temporary absence of 
President Harry Bell. At this session 
two men prominent in organizations 
working toward the betterment of ad- 
vertising spoke on the subject of 
keeping fraud out of the advertising 
columns of the newspapers. H. A. 
Dryden, Peoria, of the Association of 


Newspaper Classified Advertising 
Managers said-in part: 
“Phe reporter who/draws on his 


imagination to color a news—story 
does little if any harm, but the adver- 
tiser or newspaper which permits mis- 
leading or untrue-Statements to be 
made through thé advertising columns 
deliberately lies, and does untold harm 
both to the newspaper as an advertis- 
ing medium and to the advertiser who 
allows ,his product to be misrepre- 
sented.” 

He-spoke of the hearty cooperation 
which had been accorded his organiza- 
tion’ by the newspapers of the state, 
and briefly described the service it 
gives its members. An important fea- 
ture of this service is the issuing of 
bulletins giving facts in regard to 
classified advertisers and a digest of 
the annual convention. Membership 
in the organization is made available 
to publishers in smaller communities 
by the fact that dues operate on a 
sliding scale in proportion to popula- 
tion. The membership fee for any 
town under 50,000 population is ten 
dollars. 

He related specific examples of a 
number of frauds the organization 
had brought to light, almost all of 
which demanded a cash down pay- 
ment. Many such frauds have been 
driven from the classified columns 
and a number of the perpetrators 
brought to justice. 

Following him, Roscoe Herget, a 
Peoria attorney, spoke of the opera- 
tions of the Better Business Bureau 
in that city. Peoria has the honor of 
establishing the first such bureau in 
Illinois. Chicago soon followed and 
now operates its Better Business Bu- 
reau on a yearly budget of approx- 
imately $45,000. He gave as the pur- 
poses of this movement the following: 
to increase public confidence in ad- 
vertising; to prevent deception; and, 
to prevent unfair competition. He 
stated that at the outset there had 
been some misconception on the part 
of the newspapers as to the purpose 
of the Better Business movement but 
that when it had been demonstrated 
that they were in favor of advertis- 


ing, the cooperation extended them by 
the newspapers had been one of the 
largest factors in their success in in- 
vestigating suspected frauds and pre- 
venting their going before the public 
via advertising. He concluded by as- 
suring the Illinois Press Association 
members that the Better ‘Business 
Bureau was at their service, and lay- 
ing down three premises as a guide 
for the acceptance of advertising copy: 

1. The public has a right to believe 
the advertising it reads. 

9. The advertiser has a right to 
have his advertising believed. 

3. The publisher who accepts un- 
true copy is an accessory in the crime 
of obtaining money under false pre- 
tenses. 

The address of Albert H. Windust, 
of the Grier Press, Inc., of Chicago, 
on the subject, “Steel Rule Die Cut- 
ting in Relation to Printing,’ was one 
of particular interest to operators of 
larger jobbing establishments. The 
display of this work done by his firm 
with which the speaker accompanied 
his talk was most interesting and con- 
firmed his statement that the irregular 
outline of this form of art is eye- 
arresting. Even at some distance from 
the stage one could recognize the con- 
tented Holstein of Carnation Milk 
fame, the Eversharp pencil, Balkite 
radio batteries, and numerous other 
pictures known to the reader of the 
advertising columns. The speaker 
also displayed tally cards, mechanical 
valentines, balloon displays, pop-ups, 
greeting cards, and even educational 
die-cuts used for demonstrating al- 
gebra, which his company had pre- 
pared for the Scott Forsman company. 
the speaker particularly stressed the 
fact that all this work was done on a 
printing press. His explanation of 
the mechanics of die-cutting held the 
interest of those interested in the 
printing end of the game. 

It has been mentioned previously 
that this meeting took on the charac- 
ter of a conference on technical and 
business aspects of the publishing 
and printing business. The feature of 
the meetings was the school of in- 
struction conducted by Martin Heir, 
associate editor of the Inland Printer,on 
“Proper Methods of Estimating Costs, 
Composition, Press Work, Binding, 
Ruling, etc.” Mr. Heir is recognized 
as one of the foremost authorities on 
this subject in the country, and one of 
the pioneers in that field. He was 
accorded a generous apportionment 
of time at each of the sessions. 


The meeting adjourned for 12 o’clock 
luncheon at the Leland hotel, where 
the editors joined with the Mid-day 
Luncheon club in listening to ad- 
dresses by United States Senator Ar- 
thur Capper of Kansas, and the Hon. 
Edwin T. Meredith, Meredith .Publish- 
ing Company, Des Moines, Iowa, 
secretary of agriculture during the 
Woodrow Wilson administration. 


These speakers, though both pub- 
lishers, did not deal with technical 
nor professional subjects, but the 


newspaper men found this feature of 
the program most interesting, because 
the subjects treated were of partic- 
ular importance to the midwest, and 
as such were topics with which the 
Illinois Press is constantly in touch. 
The senator sounded the key-note of 
his address with this statement: “The 
midwest has been ignored long enough 
in national legislation and the east 
has gotten enough. We should now 
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fight to see that the midwest agricul- 
tural and waterway needs are recog- 
nized and granted due legislation by 
the nation.” 

E. T. Meredith outlined his program 
for farm relief and the stabilization of 
agriculture through government price 


fixing and purchasing of surplus; the — 


amount of such surplus would, of 
course, affect the price fixed for the 
ensuing year. 
pressive because of L 
knowledge evidenced and the convinc- 
ing arguments with which the speaker 
supported all his assertions. 

At the afternoon session Arthur W. 
Cooley, of the Inland Daily Newspaper 
Representatives, Inc., Chicago, 
sented a most optimistic outlook for 
the future of national advertising. 
The complete text of his address will 
appear in an early issue of the United 
States Publisher. ae 

“The Advantage of Printing Office 
Appraisals,” as presented by Richard 
I. Utter, President, The Lloyd Thomas 
Company, Appraisal Engineers, Chi- 
cago, was another subject of particular 
interest to those conducting a job 


His talk was most im- — 
the thorough — 


pre- 


; 


printing establishment, and it provoked ~ 


so much questioning 
and interesting discussion 
remained only time 


that there 


of the speaker — 


enough before ad-_ 


journment to hear the report of the © 


By-Laws Committee, read by Chair- 
man §. P. Preston of the Gillespie 
News. The report was accepted as 
read and a motion made and carried 


that the by-laws be printed in pam- 


phlet form and mailed to every mem- 
per of the association. 

Two of the speakers scheduled for 
the Saturday morning session, C. Ra 
Frederick of Nokomis, who had as his 
subject, “Community Newspapers,” 
and Mike Walsh of the Herald and 
Independent, Harvard, whose subject 
was, “How Do You Gather News?”, 
were unable to attend. Some of the 
editors engaged in an informal discus- 
sion of news-gathering methods, and 
the 
press organizations might find it help- 
ful to cooperate in this matter and 
each editor furnish copy of new items 
in his locality to the others in return 
for the same courtesy from them. Re- 
ports of the Legislative Committee and 
the Committee on Education were 
heard and approved. John L. Eyrse, 
newly appointed field secretary, Was 
introduced. A report of his work thus 
far appears in this issue. 

The remainder of this final business 
session was turned over to Mr. Heir 
for his school of instruction. He went 
pack somewhat into the history of the 
cost-finding movement. Twenty years 
ago the Grand Rapids printers Or- 
ganized and launched an investigation 
in regard to the cost of hand composi- 
tion. This investigation conducted 
over a period of one year showed that 
during that time the membership had 
done business at a loss of $312,000. 
They had been paying compositors 
sixty cents an hour and selling com- 
position at seventy-five cents an hour. 
The result of this revelation was that 
they more than trebled the price of 
hand composition. 
survey showed that not only had they 
made up the deficiency of the previous 
year, but they showed a profit for that 
year of $232,000. 

It is this lack of knowledge of the 
actual cost to him of turning out work 
that causes the average job printer 
to set his price too low so as to under- 


oO, 


idea was advanced that local 


The next year’s | 
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bid a competitor. This condition 
brings about the lack of standardiza- 
tion in prices that is the bane of the 
job printing industry today. 

This condition can be rectified only 
by the adoption of a uniform system 
of costs based on the productive hour. 
Figures are available for the hour 
cost of every productive process on 
every type of machine used in the 
modern printing plant. ° Results of 
the survey for 1926 will appear in the 
June issue of Mr. Heir’s publication, 
The Inland Printer, and the whole 
subject, with complete cost tables, is 
to be presented in book form in July. 

That many job printers do not take 
into consideration all elements of cost 
in quoting job prices was demon- 
strated by the speaker in taking up 
the example suggested to him by Mr. 
Williamson, secretary of the Associa- 
tion, of a customer who orders 1,000 
Hammermill letter heads, 20 pound 
stock. By using figures compiled by 
the standard cost system the follow- 
ing estimate was arrived at. 


Stock 


40 per cent for breaking ream.. 60 
Stock spoilage by feeder... 18 
| ELT T be 8.40 
ET ae eae ee .68 
CC a nen .68 
Press-run (10-15 presgs)................ 1.70 
ON, Satay 20h See ee a5 
ECM Sa a ee 10 

TGR ce nS Se eee Ses eee $ 8.99 
meont, 25. per Cent... i.e... 2.25 
Brice to customer.............0:....... --$ 11.24 


A warm discussion followed the 
presentation of these figures. All 
agreed that competitive price cutting 
was wrong in this as in any other line 
of business, but the question arose as 
to the result to the individual of em- 
barking on this policy. The speaker 
evinced good natured interest in these 
expressions, and smilingly informed 
his hearers that such objections were 
not new to him. The fact that where 
others had priced work on this basis, 
success had followed instead of the 
disaster anticipated, he advanced as 
the most appropriate and conclusive 
argument in its favor. 


/ 


; / 
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ILLINOIS NEWSPAPERMEN 
WILL HAVE CERTIFICATES 
AWARDED WHEN CAPABLE 


By approving the report of its Com- 
mittee on Education at its final ses- 
sion Saturday morning, March 26, the 
Illinois Press Association brought to 
a working basis the movement for the 
recognition of professional standards 
begun at its meeting in the fall of 
1925 when the committee was made 
a permanent standing committee. 

At the meeting in Chicago last 
March this committee, headed by 
Lawrence W. Murphy, of the School 
of Journalism, University of Illinois, 
reported its findings and recommended 
that the association recognize five 
ears experience as a_ professional 
education and that issue profes- 
sional certificates. These recom- 
mendations were approved at the 
time. The committee, however, did 
not ask authority to award certif- 
icates, but merely to study conditions 
and to work up standards to which a 
journalist of the state must conform 
in order to receive recognition of the 
Illinois Press Association. 

The report submitted by the Com- 
mittee at the meeting just passed 
asked that the association authorize 
the committee to pass upon candi- 
dates for the professional certificate 
and award the certificates. The text 
of the report follows: 

“This report has reference to the 
certificate plan which has been under 
consideration for the past year. The 
essential features of the report were 
incorporated in the statement made 
at the mid-winter meeting in Chicago 
a year ago and at the annual meeting 
in Urbana in September. 

“In brief, the report asks you to 
authorize your committee on educa- 
tion to pass upon the men who offer 
themselves as candidates for the pro- 
fessional 
Illinois Press association and to award 
them the certificate if they make a 
satisfactory record in reporting and 
copyreading, and if they show satis- 
factory familiarity with the history 
nd ethics of journalism. It gives the 


it 


Those whose time permitted at-¥college graduate and the self-made 


tended a twelve o’clock luncheon and/ newspaper man 


the matinee theatre party at the 
Majestic, the closing feature of the 
1927 spring meeting. 

Social affairs for the meeting in- 
cluded a banquet at the Hotel Abra- 
ham Lincoln Thursday evening, de- 
scribed on another page, and a dance 
Friday evening at the Country club. 
Hodalski’s orchestra pleased especi- 
ally well at the dance. Miss Margaret 
Morris gave an excellent reading at 
the dance, and Miss Dorothy Vanselow 
gave a solo dance, “Sparklets.”’ 

———$—————$—$— J 


New Daily for Granite City 


Announcement has just been made 
of the purchase of the Granite City 
(Ill.) Press-Record, of which Lewis L. 
Lindley has been the publisher for the 
past ten years, by Edward E. Campbell 
for $100,000. Mr. Campbell, who was 
formerly owner and editor of the 
Alton Times, recently purchased the 
Granite City Post, a weekly, and will 
combine it with the Press-Record, a 
semi-weekly, issuing a daily instead. 


an equal chance, 
providing the two have equal ability 
and have had good experience. It re- 
quires the college graduate to get 


practical experience, and the self- 
made newspaper man to do some good 
reading. 


‘Now this is a rather simple matter 
from the standpoint of the action of 
the association as a whole. If you 
approve the recommendation you 
direct your committee and officers 
to prepare a certificate and to award 
it to such persons as qualify for it 
under reasonable rules. 

“So far as can be predicted there is 
much to be- gained and nothing to be 
lost by a trial of the plan. It is not 
a restrictive measure but an oppor- 
tunity. It gives the press a chance to 
point the way for beginners in jour- 
nalism. It gives the employer an op- 
portunity to say to the cub, ‘You had 
better prepare to take the examination 
for a professional certificate next Feb- 
ruary,’ or June, or whatever the case 
may be. : 

“The suggestion here made in re- 
gard to what the first examinations 


certificate of the Ilinois 
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would contain should not be consid- 
ered as ideal. It is merely a basis on 
which a beginning can be made. As 
time goes on questions on newspaper 
production and advertising can be 
added for persons working on small 
newspapers and other questions in 
various fields for specialists on large 
papers. 

“Here, then, is the recommendation 
of the Committee on Education, in 
such form that you can take action 
On sits 

‘Recommendation: 

That the Illinois Press Associa- 
tion, through the Committee on 
Education, issue to competent 
newspapermen of Illinois a _ pro- 
fessional certificate under condi- 
tions to be determined by the 
Illinois Press Association; and 
that such certificates be granted 
only to those who furnish satis- 
factory evidence of good moral 
character and professional ability 
and achievement; and that the 
Illinois Press Association author- 
ize such expenditure as may be 
necessary in the work of the 
committee not to exceed 25 cents 
on every membership in the As- 
sociation.’ 

“It is my suggestion that you pass 
upon it now or refer it to the res- 
olutions committee with or without 
recommendation. For example, you 
might refer it with the recommenda- 
tion that the financial provision be 
reduced. If there are, any questions 
I would be glad to try to answer 
them.” 

(Signed): 

W. F. Hardy, 
Decatur Herald, 

H. B. Potter, 
Marshall Herald, 

EK. H. Childress, 
Fairfield Press, 

Orville B. Littick, 
Murphysboro Independent, 

John P, Beckman, 
Carthage Journal, 

Lawrence W. Murphy, 
University of Illinois.” 


The worst thing about a competitor 
is that he won’t let us sleep in the 
daytime. 
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TOP NOTCH QUALITY 
At Reasonable Prices 


Build up your department by 
giving your customers engrav- 
ing with individuality. 
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Social Stationery 


Wedding Invitations and 
Announcements 
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Commercial Letterheads 


and Cards 


Attention Given Trade 
Accounts 


Prompt 


Crest Engraving Co. 
557 & 559 W. Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Speakers at the Banquet of the Illinois Press Association 


Reading from left to right, standing: H. L. Williamson, state superintendent of printing and secretary of the Illinois Press 


Association ; 


Representative Henry Mester, Springfield; Charles W. Vail, clerk of the Supreme Court; Vincent Y. Dallman, manag- 


ing editor Illinvis State Register; Speaker Robert Scholes; Congressman Earl J. Major; Republican Floor Leader Reed F. Cutler; 


Gis 


Lieutenant Governor 


Senator Charles 8S. Deneen; Harry E. Bell, president Illinois Press Association; Governor Len Small; Thomas Rees, toast- 
master, publisher Illinois State Register; U. 8S. Senator Frank L. Smith; 


Fred E. Sterling; Congressman 


tlenry Rathbone; State Senator Earl B. Searcy; Representative T. J. Sullivan, Springfield; Congressman Homer Hall, Blooming- 
ton; Representative Carl EH. Robinson, Jacksonville. In the foreground at the left can be seen Charlie Mead, of the Geneva Republican. 


ILLINOIS PRESS BANQUET 
HAS SIXTEEN SPEAKERS 


The keynote sounded by the sixteen 
speakers who addressed the members 
of the Illinois Press Association at 
their banquet meeting at the Hotel 
Abraham Lincoln, Springfield—all of 
them men prominent in the political 
life of the state and nation—was the 
relation of the man in public life to 
the press, and the great responsibility 
that devolves upon the newspaper as 
the moulder of public opinion. Each 
was generous in his commendation of 
the newspaper men for their honesty 
of purpose and integrity of intent. 

Governor Small said that departure 
from the ethics of the profession in 
presenting facts in their true light, 
uncolored by individual bias, was so 
unusual as to be glaring in the face 
of public opinion and mentioned in 
particular one publication which had 
distorted the truth in regard to a re- 
cent judicial convention. He stated 
that because of the rigorous schedule 
which he was obliged to maintain in 
the performance of his official duties, 
at present consuming sixteen hours 
a day, he at first felt obliged to de- 
cline the invitation to appear before 
this meeting of the newspaper men, 
but when he considered the great 
responsibility which they were shoul- 
dering, he felt justified in waiving 
other duties to appear before them. 


Hon. Thomas Rees, publisher of the 
Illinois State Register, who acted as 
toastmaster, in introducing United 
States Senator Charles §S. Deneen, 
stated that no one would deny that 
he would make a handsome presiden- 
tial candidate. This suggestion was 
greeted with enthusiastic applause. 
The senator recalled pleasant rela- 
tions that had existed between him 
and the press during his thirty-four 
years of political life, beginning with 
his membership in the state legis- 
lature and continuing through the 
time he was chief executive of the 
state and his more recent years in 
Washington. He stated that the press 
was the kindest friend and the sever- 
est critic of the man in public life, 
and commented on the wide range of 
information which must be the pos- 


session of the able newspaper man, 


and the desirability of the newspaper 


man and the man in public life acquir- 
ing mutual understanding. 

Senator Frank L. Smith was intro- 
duced as at once the newest and the 
most advertised senator, and in 
acknowledging this introduction he 
humorously stated that if there was 
any newspaper or any part of any 
newspaper in the state of Illinois for 
sale he would declare himself as being 
in the market, as he would like to 
belong to the Illinois Press Associa- 
tion, one organization that apparently 
felt that he was entitled to a seat. 
Pledging himself to uphold both the 
honor of the state he had been chosen 
to represent on the floor of the U. S. 
Senate and his own personal honor, 
he turned to the subject of the im- 
portance of the press saying: 

“If this country should ever fail, 
the largest responsibility for its dis- 
integration would rest upon the news- 
papers. Therefore you, as newspaper 
publishers and editors, hold an im- 
portant place in your state and for 
your state as one of the great com- 
monwealths of these United States. 
The press of Illinois is in close con- 
tact with the people of the state, It 
is endowed with patriotic ideas and 
ideals. 

“There ever has been and ever 
should be a divergence of opinion in 
public life. That is to be expected. 
The burden of responsibility which 
rests upon the press in reflecting both 
sides of this divergence, in setting 
the people right on the issue, and in 
educating readers on public questions 
and the affairs of the government, is 
enormous. It is not always possible 
to be entirely right. The facts as they 
reach you are not always such as to 
enable you to arrive at the right con- 
clusion, in your efforts to present a 
clear and concise statement to your 
readers; so if some acts of a public 
official are misconstrued, he should 
bear in mind that it is not intentional. 

“Politics is the daily avocation of 
the average citizen. Through the 
press hig opinions are formed, and if 
this country is to endure as a repub- 
lic and a standard of government for 
the rest of the world to measure by, 
it shall be because you uphold the 
form of this government and respect 


its constitution, and teach that respect 
to your public.” 

H. E. Bell, of White Hall, president 
of the Illinois Press Association, intro- 
duced Thomas Rees, publisher of the 
Springfield Register, as toastmaster. 
A rising ovation was accorded each of 
the principal speakers, and H. L. Wil- 
liamson, state superintendent of print- 
ing, was likewise honored for his un- 
tiring and productive work as secre- 
tary of the organization. 


President J. Paul Clayton of the 
Chamber of Commerce spoke for 
Mayor J. Emil Smith, who was unable 
to attend, in welcoming the associa- 
tion to Springfield. He delivered an 
address on the subject “Know Illinois.” 
Springfield was further represented 
by Senator Harl B. Searcy and Repre- 


sentatives T. J. Sullivan and Henry H.. 


Mester of the 45th district and Chas. 
W. Vail, clerk of the Supreme Court. 
Other members of the state legislature 
to appear on the program were: 
Speaker Robert Scholes of the house 
of representatives; Hon. Reed F. Cut- 
ler, Republican floor leader, House of 
Representatives, and Representative 
Carl E. Robinson of Jacksonville. 


Lieutenant-Governor Fred H. Ster- 
ling, who is editor of the Rockford 
Register-Gazette, pleased his brethren 
of the press with his remarks, and 
Vincent Y. Dallman, managing editor 
of the Illinois State Register, Spring- 
field, explained in amusing manner 
how he acquired his title as “Admiral 
of the Sangamon river fleet.” 


The entertainers found a most 
responsive and enthusiastic audience. 
Music was furnished during the serv- 
ing of the banquet by Hodalski’s eight 
piece orchestra. Scotty Andrews, 
superintendent of the Messinger Paper 
company of Chicago, entertained with 
Scotch songs, in costume, and Charles 
Hitchcock, of Waukegan, made a de- 
cided hit with his impersonation of 
the famous Jiggs addressing the ward 
voters in his campaign for alderman 
on the “Dimocratic” ticket. 


It is probable that never before in 
the history of the association had so 
many men of prominence in national 
and state affairs appeared at a single 
banquet and the editors appreciated to 
the fullest extent the honor paid to 
the fraternity by these men. 
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PUBLISHER IN INDIANA 
CAUSE OF IMPEACHMENT 
CHARGE AGAINST JUDGE 


Editor George Dale of Muncie, Ind., 
has been in a controversy with Circuit 
Judge Clarence W. Dearth. It was all 
brought about by Editor Dale writing 
an editorial attacking the judge and 
the Ku Klux Klan. 


In order that the reader may get 
the “atmosphere” it may be stated 
that he claimed the Klan at that time 
to be in complete power in Muncie. 
Editor Dale asserted that all public 
officials were members, and that sev- 
enty-five percent of the adult popula- 
tion belonged and the other twenty- 
five percent, with the exception of 
himself, were awed into silence 
through fear of reprisals. 


A few days after the publication of 
the defiant editorial, Mr. Dale was 
cited for contempt. In his verified 
answer he asserted the truth of his 
editorial, reaffirming that the grand 
jury which had indicted him was 
packed with Klansmen who had mali- 
ciously returned the indictment, know- 
ing it to be false in every particular. 


He offered to prove. The judge, 
Clarence W. Dearth, sentenced him to 
ninety days imprisonment and fined 
him five hundred dollars. 


This was the start of a four-year 
conflict between what Mr. Dale de- 
cribed as a ‘“Klan-controlled judge” 
and “an editor who believed that 
courts should be fair and impartial; 
that juries should be honestly impan- 
eled, and that the blood-bought herit- 
age of freespeech and a free press is a 
boon worth fighting for.” 


Finally, after four years of strug- 
gle and strife between editor and 
judge, the latter was summoned to F246) 
on trial, March 21, before the bar of 
the Indiana Stata Senate, to defend 
himself in an impeachment proceed- 
ing in which he was charged with high 
crime and corruption, the bill of par- 
ticulars being that he was guilty of 
the thing Dale charged him with, 
packing juries, and that he forcibly 
suppressed the February 19 issue of 
the Post-Democrat by causing the 
police to round up Dale’s newsboys 
and take their papers away from them. 


Judge Dearth was impeached in the 
House of Representatives by a vote of 
93 to 1, and the Senate accepted 
jurisdiction by a 49 to 1 vote and or- 
dered the trial to proceed. The trial 
before the Senate lasted two weeks 
and 83 witnesses were called. The 
judge was acquitted of every one of 
the seven impeachment charges. A ma- 
jority verdict of “guilty” was obtained 
on five of the counts, but the majority 
votes were less than the two-thirds 
necessary to convict the jurist. On 
the second count, that of appointing 
one man as a juror who was not a 
freeholder, the vote stood 32 to 17, 
lacking only two of being a constitu. 
tional majority, and on the first count 
the vote stood 29 to 20 against. 

For the first time in ninety-two years 
a judge has been impeached by an 
Indiana House and required to face 
his accusers before the bar of the 
Senate before being acquitted. 

In the meantime the contempt case 
of Editor Dale is before the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 
diana Supreme Court, in affirming the 


judgment of the lower court, held “the 
truth to be no defense.” 


Advertising Commission Meeting 


A meeting of the Advertising Com- 
mission which will be the last prior 
to the Denver convention of the Inter- 
national Advertising Association, will 
be held at the Hotel Emerson, Balti- 
more, April 12 and 13, according to an 
announcement by W. Frank McClure, 
vice-president of the Albert Frank 
Company of Chicago who is chairman 
of the commission. At this commis- 
sion meeting, an address will be given 
by a representative of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
describing the activities of the bureau 
in relation to advertising. Stan- 
dardization of paper sizes will come 
up for discussion at the meeting. 
Ezra W. Clark of Buchanan, Mich., 
will report the possibilities of develop- 
ing unified courses in advertising in 
colleges and other educational insti- 
tutions. Mr. Clark is chairman of a 
committee which was appointed at the 
recent Columbus meeting of the 
commission. 


The death of Antonio Ferrari, owner 
and editor of “L’Idea,’ removed one 
of the leaders of Chicago’s Italian col- 
ony. During the war he directed the 
Italian dollar loan drive in Chicago 
and was chairman of the Chicago 
division of the Liberty Loan drive. 
For his services he was knighted by 
the king with the decoration of Chey- 
alier of the Crown of Italy. 
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Matthew J. O’Neill 

Matthew J. O’Neill, for the past two 
years publisher and treasurer of the 
American Printer of New York, died 
at his home Thursday, February 3, 
1927, after an illness of seven months. 
Previous to his connection with the 
American Printer, Mr. O’Neill had 
been associated for twenty-six years 
with the Industrial Press of New 
York. He began his business career 
with this firm as an accountant, and 
rose to the position of treasurer and 
general manager, which he held up to 
two years ago. In November, 1924, 
he bought the American Printer from 
John Clyde Oswald, and devoted his 
energy to that publication. 

Funeral services were held Satur- 
day morning, February 5, at the Holy 
Trinity Church, New York. 


The In- George Dale, editor of newspaper in Muncie, Indiana, responsible for attempt 


to impeach Circuit Judge Clarence W. Dearth 
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FUTURE NEWSPAPER MEN; 
A PLAN OF INSTRUCTION 
IN JOURNALISTIC FIELD 


By Professor Allen Sinclair Will 
(Reprinted from Rutgers Alumni Monthly) 


What ought to be the education of a 
journalist? It is admitted that the re- 
quirements of his calling are distinct- 
ive. How can a university recognize 
these requirements and provide for 
them in the most effective manner in 
a four years’ course of studies which 
will endow the aspirant with a liberal 
all-around education and, at the same 
time, give him the professional train- 
ing necessary to enable him to begin 
his work in a newspaper office under 
favorable conditions? 

These questions presented themselves 
for definite answers when the oppor- 
tunity came early in the present aca- 
demic year to frame a curriculum for 
the new Department of Journalism at 
Rutgers, There was a clean page on 
which to write; no obstacle in some 
pre-conceived policy of the board of 
trustees or the educational executives 
of the university, no impediment in 
the terms of a benefactor’s will, no 
necessity: of adhering to example or 
tradition interposed itself. The prob- 
lem was not one of following the plans 
of others but of striking out independ- 
ently, seeking, in the light of news- 
paper experience and of educational 
experience, the best way to satisfy the 
reasonable aspirations of the high- 
minded leaders of the profession and 
the needs of the students themselves 
in devising a system of preparation 
for the manifold activities of the jour- 
nalist. 

Four College Years Enough 

In approaching a solution it may be 
said first that, under normal circum- 
stances at present, four years’ college 
preparation is enough for a newspaper 
aspirant. There is a field, indeed, for 
a graduate school of journalism to 
train a select few for reaching the 
higher posts rapidly. A school of that 
kind could take only students possess- 
ing the bachelor’s’ degree and give 
them a rigorous all-professional train- 
ing of two years more. Yet the oppor- 
tunity for such a school is limited at 
this time and it could not be instituted 
properly unless ample funds were 
available for the purpose. 

It should be borne in mind, too, that 
there is danger for the many in a too 
protracted educational training for 
newspaper work. This danger is the 
drawing out of college life so that a 
student becomes too old to learn when 
he enters a newspaper office as a work- 
er, and a dulling of the keenness for 
the task which all ‘cubs’ must have 
if they are to do well. Another danger 
is that the students may become spe- 
cialists of the familiar post-graduate 
type whose ideas are so intensely fo- 
cused on a single subject that they 
lose the capacity for acquiring the 
versatility which is indispensable to 
success in a newspaper career. 

One can never possess all the knowl- 
edge that is required of a journalist. 
The problem, then, is to build a strong 
foundation rather than to attempt to 
rear all or part of a superstructure. 


Taking up in a general way the 
needs of the newspaper neophyte, they 


may be divided into three classifica- 
tions. These are: 
Classifications of Needs 

First, the broader needs which may 
be satisfied by developing him into an 
educated man of character, who will 
perform well his functions as a citizen 
and a member of the social community. 

Second, the need of preparing him in 
those educational subjects which are 
of the greatest direct use to a news- 
paper man working under the condi- 
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tions in the _ profession 
today. 

Third, the need of professional train- 
ing under the guidance of experienced 
newspaper instructors who will school 
him in the efficient performance of the 
elementary but often intricate tasks 
which he will be required to do at the 
outset of his newspaper service, so 
that as a “cub” he will not be a wide- 
eyed stranger in a strange land. 

For all these things we have sought 
to provide, as best we might, in the 
new four years’ curriculum for the 
Department of Journalism at Rutgers. 
The curriculum was fixed after much 
consideration and conference. It has 
received the approval of the university 
authorities and of Rudolph E. Lent, 
chairman of the New Jersey Press As- 
sociation committee which is co-operat- 
ing actively with the department. 

The group of subjects, it was decid- 
ed, for which it is practicable to pro- 
vide in a course in journalism and 
which serve the purposes already indi- 
cated are English, history, civil gov- 
ernment, international relations, eco- 
nomics, sociology, literary and dramat- 
ic criticism, languages, natural science 
and mathematics, besides the different 
departments of professional newspaper 
practice. 

English Most Important 

English is obviously the study which 
must receive the greatest attention 
among the strictly educational sub- 
jects. In the schedule as drafted it 
occupies approximately two-fifths of 
the time of the students during the 
four years, if professional journalism 
and literary and dramatic criticism be 
included in English study, as- they 
ought to be. 

There is no better training in English 
than the regular practice of journalism 


prevailing 
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under service conditions. A manifes- 
tation of the last few years which is 
too new to have received adequate at- 
tention is the approach of journalism 
to literature and of literature to jour- 
nalism. There was a time when it 
was the fashion in some quarters to 
scoff at ‘“journalese,’ or newspaper 
English, and much of the scoffing was 
justified. But that was long ago. A 
marvelous change has taken place, due 
in large part to the improvement of 
the linotype and mechanical conditions © 
of a general nature in newspaper of- 
fices, which reduce the elements of 
haste in writing and printing and 
make good proof reading possible. 

If one will glance at the English 
used on the first pages of the leading 
American newspapers nowadays, he 
will discover that it is fully equal, in 
most instances, to the average of cur- 
rent literature found in good books. 
Some of the best examples of facile, 
precise and virile expression, embrac- 
ing grace, form and clarity are to be 
seen in newspapers. 

On the other hand, a little rummag- 
ing in “Who’s Who in America” will 
show that a large proportion of the 
writers whom contemporary critics rate 
highly are newspaper workers or were 
formerly such. Four novels which 
are among the most popular for dis- 
criminating readers at the present time 
are “My Mortal Enemy,’ by Willa 
Cather; “An American Tragedy,” by 
Theoodre Dreiser; “Show Boat,’ by 
Edna Ferber, and “Revelry,” by Sam- 
uel Hopkins Adams. All of these au- 
thors were formerly journalists and 
served ample apprenticeships in the 
craft. 

Composition and Literature 

Much attention is devoted in the 
English courses of the new journalism 
curriculum to composition and litera- 
ture, particularly American literature, 
for the freshmen and sophomores who 
are laying the groundwork of their 
higher education. ‘The courses in lit- 
erary and dramatic criticism fit the 
students to enter these fields whenever 
their newspaper duties or opportunities 
may require it. American newspaper 
criticism is developing faster in both 
quality and quantity than almost any 
other departmental branch of the pro- 
fession. J. St. Loe Strachey, who may 
be conceded to be one of the most cap- 
able English authorities on the sub- 
ject, says in his book ‘American 
Soundings,’ recently published, that 
our criticism is now the best in the 
world. 

The students are to have a full year 
in Huropean history and another year 
in American history. This is a funda- 
mental necessity in a journalistic 
course. It is generally deplored that 
the mass of the American people know 
comparatively little about their his- 
tory and that much of what they are 
supposed to know is out of focus. 

Especially is it requisite that a news- 
paper man should be soundly trained 
in the story of his country’s past in 
order that he may not be a blind 
leader of the blind. Reports of news 
are spangled with historical allusions, 
which it is the duty of the reporter 
and the editor to give in accurate 
form. An editorial writer is crippled 
without a good working knowledge of 
history. 

What is true as to the need of his- 
torical equipment for the journalist is 
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equally true as to civil government. 
He must know thoroughly the political 
institutions of the country in which 
he lives and writes. The juniors take 
an entire year’s instruction in Ameri- 
can government under the terms of 
our curriculum. 
Know International Affairs 

A broad acquaintance with the law 
and facts of international relations is 
indispensable in these days to a news- 
paper man, who sees the world draw- 
ing closer together constantly. The 
volume of cable news printed is at 
least twice as large as it was before 
the war, on an average, and in the 
cases of some papers of exceptional 
circulation and influence three or four 
times as large. 

Reporters must “cover” meetings at 
which international subjects are dis- 
cussed. They must interview visitors 
from abroad and be able to write 
special articles dealing with foreign 
‘topics. Editors find themselves in the 
course of an average life “handling the 
copy” of a succession of wars and in- 
ternational crises. This work can no 
longer be done bunglingly, for news- 
papers know that readers require it 
to be done well. 

Economics, sociology and psychology 
are to be studied for a full year each. 
Reporters and editors must concern 
themselves frequently with items re- 
lating to finance, industry, social ques- 
tions and comprehension of popular 
movements and temperament. Every 
newspaper man of sufficient experience 
will bear testimony to the actual need 
of knowledge of these subjects in his 
daily work as it is done under present 
conditions, when newspaper standards 
have reached a development far beyond 
that ever attained before. 


Scientific Knowledge Needed 


Equipment in natural science for 
‘an efficient editor or reporter has be- 
come a prime need in an age when 
the manifestations of progressive ma- 
terial life are predominantly scientific. 
So rapid has been the outward trans- 
‘formation in life, and in the news as 
‘a reflection of life, that newspapers 
thave not been able to adjust them- 
selves to it and they deplore the lack 
sof background in this respect for most 
‘of those on their staffs. 


There is a long procession of scien- 
tific gatherings from month to month. 
Many discoveries are announced, med- 
ical knowledge widens its bounds fast, 
industry is being revolutionized by 
science and the technical terminology 
of science is seeping into the news re- 
ports in a great variety of ways. 


To report or edit news saturated 
with scientific allusions and meanings 
without understanding them is not to 
be contemplated. Newspapers insist 
on accuracy here as well as elsewhere, 
perhaps even in an exceptional degree 
as to subjects regarding which a dis- 
play of ignorance on the part of the 
‘paper is conspicuously lamentable. 
They are quicker to sense new impres- 
sions than the general public and in 
‘this respect they sense an impression 
whose large implications almost dis- 
may them. In our curriculum we give 
a year in physics and another year in 
chemistry. 


It is searcely necessary to point out 
the need of training in languages for 
newspaper workers. Not only is a 
knowledge of the root languages of 
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Hnglish necessary to an understanding 
of the proper meaning of words and, 
therefore, a requisite for their use in 
conveying shades of expression, but 
the advance in the brotherhood of 
civilization is constantly pouring into 
English speech and writing a stream 
of adapted words from other tongues. 
Foreign Languages 

We give the students in journal- 
ism two years’ work in modern foreign 
languages and would have given them 
a year of collegiate Latin but for an 
obstacle which was encountered in the 
arts curriculum. This obstacle may 
be surmounted later and, for the pres- 
ent, we shall have to be content with 
insisting upon adequate high school 
training in Latin for candidates enter- 
ing the freshmen class in the depart- 
ment of journalism. 

As Latin is the basis of the special 
vocabularies of law, medicine and some 
branches of natural science, as well as 
being interwoven with terms used in 
many other fields, such as invention, 
knowledge of it is needed in the ac- 
tual performance of the daily task of 
a newspaper worker. He must be able 
to: quote accurately Latin words or 
phrases used in the news, which 
amounts to the necessity of correcting 
inaccurate quotations that reach a 
newspaper office in one way or anoth- 
er. Since Latin is the repository of a 
large part of the foundation of the 
world’s culture, a newspaper man who 
has had a training in that language 
possesses an advantage which he can 
turn often to the benefit of his paper. 


We give one year of collegiate math- 
ematics, and shall scrutinize with care 
the mathematical preparation of stu- 
dents who come to us from the high 
schools. With the broadening of the 
scientific field, a knowledge of mathe- 
matical terms and values is becoming 
more important to the newspaper man. 
One must be able to report or edit 
items dealing with industrial mechan- 
ics or astronomy, for instance, while 
mathematical terms, used in a figura- 
tive sense, are a part of current gen- 
eral vocabularies. A New York man- 
aging editor who has a fondness for 
mathematics was able to see clearly 


the news value of the Hinstein theory ° 


on the night when it first became pub- 
lic, and his paper thus took a pro- 
nounced lead in its treatment of the 
subject which was appreciated, no 
doubt, by the general public. 

Actual Requirements a Basis 

Thus it will be seen that the purely 
educational selections made for the 
journalism curriculum at Rutgers have 
been based, to the utmost extent which 
was within our control, upon the ac- 
tual requirements of what I may call 
the new newspaper conditions which 
have developed within the last few 
years, together with the general needs 
of a cultured citizenship. The same 
curriculum has been adopted by the 
New Jersey College for Women, with 
slight changes to conform with the 
courses taught there, so that both the 
men and women students of our De- 
partment will receive substantially 
identical training. 

As the purpose of this article is to 
set forth an outline only of the educa- 
tional courses preparatory to journal- 
ism, which have been newly drafted, I 
have said nothing in detail about the 
professional courses, the general plan 
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of which is now fairly well understood. 
The professional courses naturally are 
the most distinctive part of the work 
in the department. Some educational 
institutions have exerted mighty ef- 
forts to teach journalism without 
teaching journalism, if I may put it 
in that way, and the newspaper pro- 
fession has laughed at them for their 
pains. 

While the educational settings of a 
journalism course ought to be of the 
best, its special contribution must con- 
tinue to be the grounding of the stu- 
dent in the elements of the profession- 
al work which he will have to do. This 
grounding is not so much in methods 
and processes as in trained thought, 
intellectual initiative, newspaper judg- 
ment and knowledge of an immense 
mass of details. It is mental discipline 
of a high type. 

For the academic year 1927-28, as 
already announced, we shall have two 
curricula for the junior and senior 
years, leading respectively to editorial 
and reportorial journalism and to busi- 
ness management of newspapers. In 
the freshmen and sophomore years the 
preparatory studies will be the same 
for all the students, 

Our aim is to serve the public, and 
to serve the newspapers of New Jersey 
and of the country at large, by doing 
our part, according to our abilities and 
opportunities, in opening the way for 
the newspapers to receive a group of 
recruits for their staffs who will serve 
them in a manner to confer credit 
upon American journalism. 


Mississippi Paper Sold 

The Perry (Miss.) Journal, daily 
and weekly, has been sold to a com- 
pany headed by Jas. H. Skewes, 
owner and publisher of the Meridian 
(Miss.) Daily Star and the Laurel 
(Miss.) Daily Leader. 

The newspaper will be in charge of 
Ira J. Williams, formerly of the Litch- 
field (Ul.) News-Herald, as general 
manager. Mr. Williams is a newspa- 
per man of wide experience in the 
weekly and daily field. The new own- 
ers-have assumed charge of the prop- 
erty and already have planned several 
important extensions and improve- 
ments. The transfer was negotiated 
through the H. F. Henrichs Agency, 
Litchfield, Ill. 

The Perry Journal is one of Okla- 
homa’s growing newspapers, with a 
splendid, progressive field. Mr. W. K. 
Leatherock, former owner, has not yet 
made public his plans for the future. 


Papers Merge at Galesburg, II. 

The Register-Mail is the new name 
of the newspaper at Galesburg, IIl., 
formed by the merging of the Evening 
Mail, founded 35 years ago, with the 
Republican-Register. Omer N. Custer, 
former state treasurer, is the pub- 
lisher, and Fred R. Jeliffe, managing 
editor of the combined papers. Robert 
A. Chandler is the retiring publisher 
of the Mail. 


Starts Sixteenth Term 
Benjamin S. Herbert, former presi- 
dent of the Illinois Press Association, 
was recently elected’ to his sixteenth 


annual term as_ secretary of the 
Ravenswood Improvement club, an 
organization with 450 members. Mr. 


Herbert is assistant to the collector of 
internal revenue at Chicago. 
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Three Opinions on Handling of 
Crime News 


The harassed editor who stands 
midway between the public clamor 
for sensationalism in the news col- 
umns and the cry of the reformer 
who demands that all mention of 
crime be expurgated from the daily 
press, may not be without sane guid- 
ance from without if only he may find 
time to read a small part of the many 
excellent things that are being said 
upon the subject. 

George F. Zook, President of the 
Municipal University of Akron, in a 
recently published article declares 
that in his opinion the news columns 
are far more potent molders of char- 
acter than the editorial columns, and 
supports his contention with the as- 
sertion that the newspapers take up 
the molding of character where the 
schools leave off; and, inasmuch as 
the American nation has with much 
truth been declared a nation of sixth 
graders, newspaper reading habits are 
formed early in life, when the reader’s 
interest naturally lies in the lighter 
vein of the news rather than in the 
editorial page. He grants that the 
newspaper is after all a commercial 
institution, and, as such, must offer 
that which is most in demand by its 
readers, and calls those other institu- 
tions which have for their primary 
aim the molding of character—the 
home, church, and school—to supply 
the newspapers of a future generation 
with a type of reader who will de- 
mand the right kind of daily news. 
He does not, however, entirely ab- 
solve the newspaper of responsibility, 
but calls upon publishers to employ 
high grade editors and reporters who 
can make the best rather than the 
worst in the news attractive to the 
average reader. 

The Englewood Times, Englewood, 
Illinois, quoes Frank P. Sadler, ex- 
state senator and former Judge of 
the Municipal Court, as stating that 
in his opinion the exploiting of crim- 
inals, their deeds, and lives, is one of 
the most potent causes of crime. He 
does not suggest that the only remedy 


is the entire expurgation of crime 
stories from the news, but he urges 
the proper treatment of crime and the 
criminal, and adds that the news- 
papers should work out a code of 
ethics for the treatment of crime, so 
that it may appear as hideous in the 
eyes of youthful and _ susceptible 
readers. 

A somewhat different angle of the 
subject was touched upon by a visit- 
ing English clergyman, speaking 
before the Louisville, Ky., Optimist 
Club, the Rev. F. Elliott-Baker, when 
he referred to front pages flagrant 
with crime stories as the worst pos- 
sible advertisement of the city in 
which the newspaper is published. 


How Can They Do It? 


The above query reaches us from 
an editor who sends a clipping from 
a weekly newspaper quoting its yearly 
subscription rate as fifty cents a year, 
and stating in the same clipping that 
it has added several hundred _ sub- 
scribers during the month of Feb- 
ruary. There is just one answer. It 
can only be done by making the -ad- 
vertiser or job patron pay the bill 
which the subscriber should. The 
United States Publisher is in sym- 
pathy with the modern way of making 
the subscriber pay at least a fair 
share of the cost of the production 
of a newspaper, and believes that the 
old way of literally “throwing” the 
paper into the reader’s face tended to 
produce an inferior type of journal, 
treating its subscribers as paupers, 
often inferring also that the publisher 
was one, and by no means increasing 
the respect for the newspaper profes- 
sion. Every man is worthy of his 
hire, and the producers of the news, 
feature, and editorial section of a 
newspaper cannot be expected to 
develop a very high type of paper if 
they feel that it is only to be given 
away after all their effort. Let us 
charge the public the right price and 
then see that full value is given for 
the money. 


Ad Appropriation in Per Cents 


“Two and a half per cent of the 
gross receipts of all sales should be 
turned into newspaper advertising,” 
declared T. K. Kelly, Minneapolis 
banker and president of the T. K. 
Kelly Sales System, at a recent meet- 
ing of the Illinois Retail Clothiers’ 
and Furnishers’ Association, held in 
Chicago. “The returns. will speak 
for themselves. At present an Eng- 
lish dollar invested in advertising 
brings a return equal to the return 
of a -. $5-advertising investment in 
America. This condition is caused by 
the damaging tendency during the last 
six years in America to tell gross lies 
in advertising, exaggerating the goods 
to be sold. When this condition is 
changed, the ratio between English 
and American advertising will be re- 
versed. 

“Hivery advertisement should be so 
dramatized that the reader will see 
a show in every article that is for 
sale,’ Mr. Kelly said. “In this con- 
nection, competition will be so strong 
that every ounce of brains must be 
energized to create new ideas in con- 
ducting an old business—it will be the 
final example of survival of the fittest.” 
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Named Judge Of 
~ Police Court 


. 
ee eet ee oe 


OWEN DUDLEY. 


Owen Dudley, recently appointed 
police judge for the City of Jackson, 
Michigan, is a native Illinois news- 
paper man. He counts among his 
varied experiences an apprenticeship 
on the Canton (Ill.) Herald, and re- 
porting on the Bloomington (Ill.) 
Pantagraph during his law-student 
days at Illinois Wesleyan. Even at 
this stage of his career he was as- 
signed to cover the court news. 

During the war he was a member 
of the Intelligence Section at Lemans, 
France. The armistice signed and 
the necessity arising for the dissem 
ination of authentic news to the 
nervous and high-strung contingents 
waiting wearily to go home, a news- 
paper was started for the section b 
Lt. Ralph Heinzen, now telegrap 
editor for the Paris edition of th 
New York Herald and special cor 
respondent for the United Press at 
Paris. Dudley took virtual charge of 
this paper, edited it in LeMans, and 
saw to its printing at Angers, thirt 
miles away twice a week, 10,000 copies — 
being sold Wednesdays and eet 


Home again, Dudley went down to 
Mattoon where E. B. Tucker of the 
Journal-Gazette gave him a _ job. 
Printer’s ink was still on his hands. 
He quit the newspaper game to get 
married and manage an appliance 
store in South Bend, Ind., bought a 
farm up in the “Thumb” of Michigan, - 
and later retired to that place. 


The next year found him handling 
the courts for the Battle Creek (Mich.) 
Enquirer and News and two years ago 
he went to Jackson, Mich., in the same 
capacity for the Citizen- Patriot of that ! 
place. It was here that the battle 
between printer’s ink and the law 
resulted in a victory’ for the law. 
Dudley passed the Michigan bar ex- 
amination at the first attempt and was 
made police judge soon after. i 


$ 
The biggest item in estimating a job. 
is the fear of losing it. 
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ROBLEM OF HOUR COST 
IN SMALL TOWN PLANT 
PUZZLES PUBLISHERS 


By Paul R. Goddard 
Illinois Vice President of National 
Editorial Association 
What would you consider a fair 
sost-hour charge in a country printing 
office in a city of 1,500 to 3,000 popula- 
‘ion to print a country newspaper? 

We asked this question of H. C. 
Hotaling, secretary of the National 
Editorial Association, and H. L. Wil- 
liamson, publisher of the United 
states Publisher, secretary of the Illi- 
nois Press Association and_ state 
printer of Illinois. 

Mr. Hotaling referred us to the re- 

ports of the advertising committee of 
the N. E. A. for 1925 and 1926, and he 
also stated he had referred the matter 
to Herman Roe, president of the 
N. E. A., who was also chairman of 
the advertising committee for a num- 
ber of years. 
Taking the figures submitted by 
these authorities and by an estimate 
made several years ago by the Frank- 
lin Price List we compile this table 
on “Hour Costs”: 


Frank- 
N.H.A. lin 

William- Advt. Price 

j son Com. List 
Machine composition $2.50 $2.50 $4.00 
Hand composition.. 2.00 2.50 3.50 
Make-up .o3...000.% 2.00 2.50 3.50 
Proof reading ..... 1.00 as aatefe 
MreSsSWOrk 2.6.20... 2.50 3.00 4.20 
Folding Sraiskd Pata iesaiots 1.00 1.00 1.10 
MetLIN Cele oe ch eae 1.00 1.00 1.10 


The 1926 report of the advertising 
committee of the N. E. A. showed the 
following costs: 

No. 1—All-home print 6 col. weekly 
with 1,900 circulation; average cost 
per page $26.10, or about 21 cents per 
inch, 

No. 2—All-home, 6 col. weekly with 
2,200 circulation; average cost per 
page $24.00, or 20 cents per inch. 

No. 3—Seven col. tri-weekly with 
3,500 circulation; average cost per 
page $33.72, or about 21 cents per inch. 

According to the 1923 report of the 
N. E. A. advertising committee the 
experience of a publisher of a weekly 
country paper who had kept a ten- 
year summary of costs of production 
showed that in 1922 it cost him 21 
cents an inch to produce his paper 
with 2,000 circulation and a 6 column 
paper. 

The N. E. A. advertising committee 
in 1924 figured that it cost from 10 to 
12 cents per inch to set display ad- 
vertisements. 


Mr. Williamson in his letter said, 
“I think the hour cost for getting out 
a newspaper a very good question to 
be brought up for discussion. The 
hour cost prices are suggestions made 

I will be glad to have your 
To the hour-cost prices I am 
‘giving there should be added 25 per 
‘cent for overhead, which will cover 
profit.” 


The following is the letter received 
from Herman Roe, president of the 
fo oF). AL: 

“Herb. Hotaling has just shown me 
your letter of the 5th in which you 
raised some interesting questions re- 
garding the cost of producing a coun- 
‘try newspaper. 
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“He tells me that he sent you copies 
of the N. BE. A. Advertising Committee 
Report for the last two years, but you 
will also find some information bear- 
ing on this question on page 5 of the 
1923 report, enclosed herewith, and 
also on page 5 of the 1924 report. 


“As has been pointed out in these 
annual reports the hour costs for the 
various departments in the country 
newspaper plant vary considerably, 
but I think the average hour costs 
which I used, as given on page 5 of 
the 1923 report, are fairly typical and 
would apply to the average country 
shop. I know of a number of plants 
where the number of sold hours in 
the machine and hand composition 
departments run higher than the aver- 
age, and they, therefore, get an hour 
cost that is less than mine. On the 
other hand, the average country shop 
shows a cylinder press department 
hour cost that runs very much higher 
than you can use on commercial print- 
ing, because the sold hours in that 
department are not very high. 


“Tf you are a subscriber to the 
Franklin Printing catalog you will find 
some interesting information bearing 
on practically all of the questions that 
you raise, and you will also note that 
they recommend costs obtained almost 
exclusively from printing plants that 
run very much higher than the rates 
quoted in the N. HE. A. Advertising 
Committee Reports.” 


While the writer of this article was 
desirous of securing a fair hour-cost 
for getting out a country paper as well 
as the cost per inch and per 1000 ems 
we believe the information will be 
valuable to a good many other pub- 
lishers. If a good standard hour-cost 
on printing a paper can be established 
it would give the average publisher an 
easy way to figure up a fair cost for 
getting out his own paper. If he finds 
on keeping track of the employee’s 
time on his own paper that he is not 
getting enough profit from his adver- 
tising and subscriptions then he will 
be more inclined to maintain equitable 
rates and not cut prices. He can also 
keep more accurate costs in his own 
plant and find if his hour-costs are on 
a basis with the fair average cost 
hour of other plants. 

A simple system on figuring costs 
on job printing has been suggested 
to the writer. 


Keep time on the help employed on 
the job. The hour wage paid each 
employee on the job should be “multi- 
plied by three” and this will cover 
overhead and maintenance cost and 
some profit. To this add the price of 
the stock and 25 per cent for profit 
on stock. To this whole amount add 
10 per cent for profit on the completed 
work and the job department will be 
maintained at a reasonable profit in 
comparison with other lines of busi- 
ness. : 


Este Erwood Buffum, historian of 
the Modern Woodmen of America and 
former managing editor of the Rock 
Island Argus, died at his home in 
Rock Island on Saturday, March 12, 
following an illness of less than a 
week. His connection with the Argus 
dates back to 1900 when he became a 
reporter for the paper that he was 
later to serve in important editorial 
positions, retiring as managing editor 
in 1920. 
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WEBSTER IS PRESIDENT 
OF CALIFORNIA GROUP 


When the members of the Southern 
California Editorial Association met at 
Los Angeles recently, for the annual 
meeting, they elected as its president 
Harry S. Webster, business manager 
of the San Bernardino Daily Sun and 
the Evening Telegram, and changed 
its name to the California Newspaper 
Publishers Association. 

The new head of the organization 
grew up in the newspaper calling in 
the East and since his coming to Cal- 


HARRY 


S. WEBSTER 
Business Manager, Sun and Telegram, 


San Bernardino, Cal., President Cali- 
fornia Newspaper Publishers’ Assn. 


ifornia in 1903 has been so engaged, 
devoting almost all of that time to the 
development of the enterprises owned 
and operated by the Sun Company at 
San Bernardino. Mr. Webster was 
first advertising manager of the Sun 
then its business manager for five 
years until, in April 1921, he nego- 
tiated the purchase of the old Evening 
Index and transformed it into the 
Evening Telegram. He now is carry- 
ing on successfully the operation of 
two daily newspapers, morning and 
evening, each with independent and 
distinctive policies, but produced by a 
joint mechanical department. 

During the past year, while vice 
president. and head of the dailies divi- 
sion of the old Southern California 
Editorial Association, Mr. Webster de- 
voted much time to newsprint and 
labor matters and an elaborate sys- 
tem of cost finding for newspapers 
which was passed on to the members. 
This research covered an investiga- 
tion of newspapers all over the United 
States. 

Mr. Webster is also president of the 
Towne-Allison Drug Company, which 
operates a chain of retail drug stores 
in San Bernardino. He is a Rotarian 
—first president of the San Bernar- 
dino club—a Shriner, and was exalted 
Ruler of San Bernardino lodge of Elks 
in 1924-25. 


How about your N. EH. A. dues? 
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A PUBLICATION BECOMES 
A NOTABLE INSTITUTION 


By Arthur L. Hodges 


The day of March 7, 1927, will go 
down in the newspaper annals of Nas- 
sau County, L. I., N. Y., as the exact 
date when the Nassau Daily Review 
became firmly established as an insti- 
tution, no longer a business venture 
or even just a newspaper. 

The sixth anniversary of the Nassau 
Daily Review became an event of 
much greater importance than the 
publisher, James H. Stiles, had an- 
ticipated, when a scroll bearing the 
names of more than 100 of the most 
prominent men of the county, 
“presented to James EH. Stiles by his 
friends in appreciation of his ability, 
foresight and progressiveness in the 
creation of the Nassau Daily Review, 
today celebrating its sixth anniver- 
sary,’ was presented to him. The 
scroll, which bore strong resemblance 
to the Declaration of Independence 
with its wide variety of signatures, 
was accompanied by a handsome gold 
wrist watch from Tiffany’s and a set 
of fountain pens from members of the 
business and editorial staffs of the 
newspaper. 

Previous to this, letters of con- 
gratulation had been received from 
Governor Alfred E. Smith and the 
secretary of state, whom the Nassau 
Daily Review has supported in their 
project of a system of state parks on 
Long Island. The Nassau Daily Re- 
view, it is to be remembered, is the 
official Republican newspaper of the 
county, while Governor Smith and the 
secretary of state are Democrats. 

An anniversary edition which will 
be a souvenir of the occasion was 
published on the same day the scroll 
was received. A three-line streamer 
story of the anniversary celebration 
and gifts featured the first page, with 
two-column art finished portraits of 
the governor and secretary of state, 
while below the fold was a reproduc- 
tion of the two letters from the state 
execuives. A history of the early 
days of the paper and a sketch of the 
publisher was given on page two with 
picture of Mr. Stiles. A full-page en- 
graving of the scroll was reproduced 
on page three, while in other columns 
of the paper appeared letters from 
prominent local men and a group of 
portraits of men who were leaders in 
presenting the scroll and accompany- 
ing gift of more than $1,000 in gold 
to Mr. Stiles. 

The date also was made the occa- 
sion of changes in the style of the 
editorial page to give greater sym- 
metry to this important part of the 
daily publication. It was one of a 
number of changes. which have been 
instituted during the past few months 
to improve the appearance of the 
Nassau Daily Review. 

It is only thirteen years ago that 
James E. Stiles came to Nassau Coun- 
ty to begin the publication of a small 
weekly newspaper at Freeport. He 
was a youth fresh from college with 
many ideals and ideas, but little ex- 
perience and capital. Founding and 
building up a daily newspaper in the 
territory covered by the Nassau Daily 
Review, however, has afforded ample 
opportunity for gaining experience and 
the success with which the project has 
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met will result in time in the accumu- 
lation of considerable capital. 

The Nassau Daily Review was first 
published on March:7, 1921, as the 
amalgamation of three weekly news- 
papers, published respectively in 
Freeport, Hempstead and Rockville 
Centre, three of the major villages of 
Nassau County. A fourth newspaper, 
also published in Freeport, might be 
included in the list, since it was 
merged with the Nassau County Re- 
view, which Mr. Stiles published for 
some seven years before he reached 
the place where he was able to put 
into effect his ambition of organizing 
a daily newspaper. The plan was 
long a pet ambition of the weekly 
editor before his dream was realized. 

In the early days of the Nassau 
Daily Review the paper had only four 
pages, with advertising on page one 
and much filler copy in the rest of 
each issue. It was beset with finan- 
cial and mechanical troubles and 
ridiculed by many persons who did 
not believe a daily newspaper serving 
a series of villages ever could succeed. 

Mr. Stiles was editor, business man- 
ager, advertising salesman and helped 
in the composing room in the early 
days, not only because he could not 
afford more help, but because he did 
not need any more help. An interest- 
ing comparison which gives an idea 
of the increase in the size of the pub- 
lication is the fact that single, rolls 
of paper were ordered in those days, 
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while now carloads are purchased for 
delivery three times a month. 

James E. Stiles, however, is a man 
of unflagging energy and his enthu- 
siasm in the new venture never failed 
him. In time the Nassau Daily Re- 
view began to gain foothold in Nassau 
County. Advertising came unsolicited 
because it was found that advertising 
in the paper got results. Subscrip- 
tion lists grew because readers found 
news in the Review that was never 
published in other papers, not scandal, 
nothing sensational, just news stories 
of events that go to make up the life 
of any community, and there were 
stories of many communities. 

Unlike most newspapers which have 
a central point to cover and outlying 
sections to reach half-heartedly, the 
Nassau Daily Review gives equal 
prominence to news of half a dozen 
villages. It is, in fact as well as name, 
the Nassau Daily Review. 

A publication of vast contrast to 
the original Daily Review goes out of 
the Review building ecah day. The 
minimum size is 12 pages and fre- 
quently regular business requires 24. 
Modern machinery has been installed. 
The best union labor is employed. The 
editorial and advertising staffs have 
been added to from time to time, un- 
til the paper has more than 100 em- 
ployes in all departments of its plant 
at Rockville Centre, L. I., where the 
paper is published. The circulation, 
originally. 4,000, has grown to 11,000 
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Jas. E. Stiles, Editor Nassau Daily Review, Long Island, N. Y. 
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A. B. C. for February, 1927, and since 
December, 1926, has been increasing 
at the rate of 400 a month. 

The growth of the Nassau Daily 
Review could be told in a voluminous 
story, because of the unique position 
it holds in the newspaper world. In 
a territory served by the greatest 
newspapers of the world, the New 
York City dailies, the Nassau Daily 
Review has made itself a place and, 
firmly established with the people of 
Nassau County, is forging ahead so 
rapidly that human ingenuity is taxed 
to meet the peculiar factors that ac- 
company its growth. 


HARRIS WILL CELEBRATE 
61 YEARS WITH PAPERS 


Sixty-one years in the newspaper 
game! That will be the record held 
by Jack Harris of the Missouri Valley 
(Iowa) Times, when he celebrates hig 
advent into the business next May. 
Fifty-eight years of this time have 
been spent on the Times. 

When this man, now 74 years old, 
was still in his teens, he left his Ten- 
nessee home in Columbia to go to 
Iowa, where his father, D. M. Harris, 
had established a weekly newspaper 
at Panora, 12 years before. There, 
the boy worked as “make-up man” on 
his father’s paper for two years, after 
which he went to Missouri Valley. 
This town had but eight buildings on 
its main street at that time, with but 
a lonely cabin of a homesteader on the 
hillside beyond. Jack Harris here 
established the Harrisonian, giving to 
the village its first newspaper on July 
3, 1868. 

It was first printed on an old Wash- 
ington hand press. Instead of a make 
up stone this paper was made up on 
‘a walnut slab, and the rollers were 
molded out of a tin mold. 

D. M. Harris, who owned the new 
‘Missouri Valley paper, followed his 
son a few months afterwards, to the 
little town. Later the paper’s name 
‘was changed to the Missouri Valley 
‘Times and in 1891 it began issuance 
(as a weekly and a daily. It had 
previously been issued only as a 
/ weekly. 

D. M. Harris owned the paper until 
the time of his death, a few years ago, 
‘when he was 91 years old. The Times 
is now owned by his grandson, R. C. 
Lahman. But Jack Harris continues 
to supervise its publication. 


Live Editor in Small» Town 


The town of under 500 population 
that has such live wires in charge of 
its newspaper as Mr. and Mrs. G. C. 
Hines, of the Hammond (Ill.) Courier 
may well consider thaf it is blessed 
far beyond the average town of equal 
size. Recent copies of the Courier 
show that the paper is a newsy, inter- 
esting publication, well deserving the 
good support being given it by read- 
ers and merchants. An exceptional 
record was made by the paper in its 
holiday issue last year, which was 
composed of 26 pages, in the makeup 
of which were nine full page ads, 
Several half pages, and many other 
ads. At that time the Sullivan Prog- 
ress said: “It has been said that the 
world judges a town by its newspaper. 
Such being the case, Hammond can 
he her stuff, and none may deny 
her.” 
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IS YOUR CONGRESSMAN 
HOME? GET AFTER HIM 


Get after your senators and con- 
gressmen during the eight months 
that they are at home, says J. C. 
Brimblecom, chairman of the Legis- 
lative Committee of the N. E. A., if 
you wish to help stop the government 
printing of envelopes. In a bulletin 


Nene eee rege d 


J. C. BRIMBLECOM 
Chairman Legislative Committee 
National Editorial Association 


sent out March 7th, he reported thus: 

“The Cummins Envelope Bill, S.3837, 
was reported from the Senate Post 
Office Committee and placed on the 
Senate calendar for the legislative day 
of March 2, 1927. The report was filed 
by Senator Oddie of Nevada and it 
carried the signatures of ten members 
of the Senate Post Office Committee. 
Three other members were pledged 
to sign the petition but their sig- 
natures were not required after such 
an impressive majority had written 
their aproval of the bill and author- 
ized Senator Oddie to report it to the 
Senate. 

“A painstaking survey by N. E. A. 
representatives and friendly members 
of the Senate showed that the bill 
could have passed during the last 
week of the session by at least sixty 
votes if it had been possible to break 
the filibuster which held up all im- 
portant legislation over a long period. 
Senator Oddie and other proponents 
of the bill were confident that the vote 
could have been taken but those 
responsible for the filibustering re- 
fused to yield the floor for this or any 
other bill on the Senate calendar. 

“Senator Moses, who is Chairman 
of the Senate Post Office Committee, 
has consistently opposed the report- 
ing of our bill to the floor of the Sen- 
ate. It was, therefore, necessary for 
us to resort to the only means left 
of having this bill reported to the 
floor, that is, by petition. This is a 
decided step toward victory because 
it shows Congress that the Senate 
Post Office Committee favors restrict- 
ing this unfair practice of the govern- 
ment in printing return addresses on 
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stamped envelopes. There will be 
little if any change in the Senate Post 
Office Committee at the next Congress 
which is advantageous to our legis- 
lation. 

“It will be necessary, however, to 
continue an active campaign in the 
various congressional districts in 
order that the incoming Congress may 
have full knowledge of the principle 
involved. Practically the same bill 
will be introduced in the House and 
Senate at the beginning of the Seven- 
tieth Congress. We have been suc- 
cessful in showing the all-powerful 
Post Office Department bureaucrats 
and the Middle West Supply Com- 
pany, who are the principal opponents 
of this legislation, that the publishers’ 
demands for remedial legislation have 
been recognized by the Senate and 
that we are gaining ground, despite 
their hostile propaganda which at- 
tempts to brand the publishers and 
printers of the country as profiteers 
and extortioners. 

“The senators and congressmen will 
be in their home districts for an eight 
months period and it is highly im- 
portant that the publishers of the 
country personally interview their 
lawmakers, telling them the status of 
the legislation. No doubt, the users 
of government stamped envelopes in 
your territory will be ficoded with 
propaganda asking them to write their 
congressmen opposing the publishers’ 
legislative program and, therefore, 
you should make it a point to counter- 
act these misrepresentations,” 


Special Has Local Features 


The Carthage (Ill.) Republican, 
three-fourths of a century old, which 
is published by the estate of the late 
S. C. Davidson, for a recent special 
edition deserves mention because of 
the interest it had for its subscribers, 
due to the large amount of home fea- 
tures. There are a number of fiction 
stories by local people, special articles, 
historical reviews and reminiscences. 

The edition also contains college 
notes; correspondence from 14 nearby 
towns; “I read in the Papers and Mag- 
azines That—” by Lester HE. Foote, 
editor of the Fountain Green (Ill.) 
News; a well filled editorial page; 
locals about people of Carthage; per- 
sonals about people from out of Car- 
thage; library notes; list of movie 
announcements; church and _ court 
news; news about books and a 30-year- 
ago column. 

The Republican’s late editor, J. M. 
Davidson, was believed to be the first 
country editor in the United States to 
use country correspondence, and the 
first editor of a country weekly to use 
original cartoons. He would draw and 
engrave these cartoons on a block of 
wood to take off some local happening. 
“Guided by his spirit,” his daughter, 
Mary Davidson, says, “the Republican 
has always ‘ridden an even keel,’ as 
our friend Phil Dallam of the Warsaw 
Bulletin said of it; but now with our 
new plant and Goss Press, we are mak- 
ing it more than ever an unusually 
fine family paper—Hancock County’s 
Old Home Paper.” 


Had Something Published 
“T hear that Boreleigh writes. Has 
he ever had anything published?” 
“Oh, yes; he sent a testimonial letter 
to a patent medicine concern once,” 
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BUSINESS FORETHOUGHT 
SHOWN BY PUBLISHERS 
JOURNAL, CARTHAGE, ILL. 


By John L. Eyrse 

In our travels as the field secretary 
for the lllinois Press Association we 
have never come across a newspaper 
proposition in which we thought more 
forethought had been used than. we 
found in the Hancock County Journal, 
located in Carthage. 

Mr. and Mrs. John P. Beckman, the 
owners of the plant, have spared 
nothing in looking after the future 
newspaper interests in that locality, 
by providing a building suitable for 
an up-to-the-minute print shop and 
then equipping it with machinery and 
the proper help to bring it up to the 
highest standard. 

On June 20, 1911, Mr. Beckman pur- 
chased the Hancock County Journal 
which at that time had an antiquated 
equipment and was located in a very 
small building. Within three years 
time the business had developed to 
the place where it was impossible to 
endure these conditions longer and he 
moved his plant to a much larger lo- 
cation which at that time seemed 
adequate for all future development, 
but not so; and in the fall of 1923 
a new building was erected covering 
a ground space of 50 by 94% feet, all 
of which is used for the newspaper 
and printing work. 

In the erection of this building, 
every plan and detail was based upon 
its practical use for this purpose. 
Windows were located and skylights 
built in, with this idea in view, con- 
crete floors used when practical and 
wood floors in other places. All heavy 
machinery was located on concrete 
bases built directly on the ground, 
thus allowing the very best service 
possible to be secured from each ma- 
chine. All machines are located in 
the building, so as to get the best 
results from the help using them, 
being situated in regular routine of 
service; that is, it is not necessary 


DONALD T. FORSYTHE 
In charge of Business Office 
Hancock County Journal 
Carthage, Illinois 
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for copy to travel two or three times 
through the length of the office to get 
to the presses for printing. The lino: 
type machines are near the front 
office, then the proof press, and near 
it the imposing stones, with the 
presses in the rear of the building, so 
that no time is wasted in travel. 

In the front corner of the building, 
which is diagonally across the street 
from the court house, is located the 
business office, where the public is 
met by Mr. and Mrs. Beckman, who by 
the way.are the publisher, general 
manager and bookkeeper, the former 
being the publisher and the latter gen- 
eral manager and bookkeeper. To 
the left as you enter is the editorial 
room, located just off the business 
office and next to the composing 
room. ‘To the right, which is back of 
the business office, is the private office 
where may be found the business man- 
ager of the Journal. 

Mr. and Mrs. Beckman have looked 
into the future of the Hancock County 


SYLVIA REAUGH BECKMAN 
General Manager and Bookkeeper 
Hancock County Journal 
Carthage, Illinois 


Journal in the filling of these offices. 
In the editorial office they have placed 
John H. Symonds, a young man who 
was born in Carthage thirty years 
ago, educated in the Carthage schools 
and a graduate of Carthage College, 
later teaching school and who in two 
schools served as principal of the 
school. For a time he was on the 
editorial staff of the Quincy Daily 
Herald, first serving as a reporter and 
later as assistant night editor. Later 
he studied Journalism at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin and upon his return 
to Carthage in the fall of 1925 was 
asked to fill a temporary vacancy as 
editor of the Hancock County Journal, 
which position he held until January, 
1926. 

On June 1, 1926, he leased from 
W. O. Sharp, the newspaper plant 
and job office of the Carthage Gazette 
and continued to publish the Gazette 
from the old plant until December 1, 
1926, when arrangements were com- 
pleted whereby the paper should be 
published from the Journal plant and 
he became again the editor of the 
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JOHN P. BECKMAN 
Publisher Hancock County Journal 
Carthage, Illinois 


Hancock County Journal, which posi- 
tion he now fills. 

In the business office they have 
Don T. Forsythe, who is also a young 
man, but has had much experience, 
as he started in newspaper work when 
only sixteen years of age. He was 
editor-in-chief of a college weekly and 
before coming to Carthage had news- 
paper experience on _ several large 
daily papers. He was professor of 
journalism and English in Browns- 
ville (Pa.) high school, and during 
one jear was instructor in journalism 
at Thiel college, Greenville, Pa. At 
the present time he is under contract 
with Carthage College to take charge 
of their department of journalism be- 
ginning next September, which will 
take part of his time from his duties 
as business manager of the Journal, 
but he will remain with the Journal. 

Taking all these facts into consider- 


JOHN H. SYMONDS 
In charge of Editorial Office 
Hancock County Journal 
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ation we could not refrain from pass- 
ing along to the fellow publishers 
mention of the work that Mr. and 
Mrs. Beckman are doing toward the 
advancement of journalism. 

In conclusion we might say that Mr. 
Beckman informs us that he has been 
ably assisted by his wife in the office 
since January 1, 1913, she being the 
bookkeeper and job proof reader and 
that she is entitled to a large share of 
the credit for the building up of their 
business. The year 1926 was one of 
the best they have had since starting 
in business in Carthage in 1904. 


NEWSPAPERS TO RECEIVE 
ALL WESTINGHOUSE ADS 


A victory for the newspaper as the 
medium of nation-wide advertising is 
recorded in the announcement of the 
Westinghouse Hlectric and Manufac- 
turing Company that, after April 1, 
almost the entire advertising appropri- 
ation of that company will be expended 
for newspaper space. 

This announcement has been made 
by J. C. MeQuiston, manager of pub- 
licity for the company. 

“Newspapers,” explained McQuis- 
ton, “‘seem to offer the only medium 
by which we can both ‘nationalize’ 
and ‘localize’ our various sales cam- 
paigns, thus permitting us to conduct 
a nation-wide campaign on products 
and at the same time vary our pro- 
gram to fit the needs of specific 
districts.’” 


Helping the Newspapers 

Some people have an idea when 
they pay $2 a year for a newspaper 
they own the whole proposition, in- 
cluding the editor, and can run both 
to suit themselves. Occasionally 
there is a fellow comes in and pays 
up a year or two of arrears and then 
with a pitying look at the editor, as if, 
he felt sorry he was going to lose 
his subscription, says: “I guess you 
might as well stop my paper; I would 
like to help you, but am getting more 
papers than I can read.” Bless your 
life, sonny, the editor never loses any 
sleep over losing a subscriber. He 
wants all the subscribers he can get; 
the more the better; but he wants 
those who appreciate his paper and 
consider they are getting value re- 
ceived for their money. We do not 
want your subscription as a matter of 
charity. If you do not want the paper 
it’s a business proposition 
with the editor. We can pull the bell- 
cord over the old gray mule to perfec- 
tion and if we can’t run a paper that 
is worth the price we'll quit. Don’t 
subscribe for our paper as a matter 
of charity. It costs you $2.00 a year 
and you could not print one for $500. 
—Austin V. Butcher in the Altoona 
(Kans.) Tribune. 


Many Advertising Teachers 
Membership of 214 was announced 
| by N. R. Barnes, secretary of the Na- 
_ tional Association of Teachers of Mer- 
chandising and Advertising. Of these, 
an even 100 are teachers in schools of 
business, 40 are teachers of advertis- 
ing, 21 are teachers of English, 14 
teachers of psychology, 9 in secondary 
schools, 4 teachers of journalism, and 
26 are associates. The larger part of 
_ the membership is in Illinois, with 42, 
of whom 13 are at the University of 
| Illinois. New York has 28 members 
and Ohio 20. 
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FIELD AGENT, EDITOR 
AND ADVERTISER HAVE 
OREGON CONSIDERATION 


Study of the problems of the field 
agent, country and city editor and ad- 
vertiser, round table discussions and 
addresses by prominent newspapermen 
of the Pacific Coast characterized the 
ninth annual newspaper conference at 
the University of Oregon, March 4 and 
5, which was attended by more than 
100 editors from all parts of the state. 

Friday morning the session opened 
with a report on the work of the style 
book committee by C. J. McIntosh, of 
the Oregon Agricultural College de- 
partment of industrial journalism. 
Uniformity in style used in newspaper 
writing is sought by the book which 
will be compiled entirely of clippings 
from Oregon newspapers wth enough 
explanations to make the principles 
and their applications clear. 

Necessity for organization of news- 
papers in this state to support the 
office of field agent was urged by Ben 
H. Read, regional secretary of the 
western division of the National Edito- 
rial Association and executive secre- 
tary of the Southern California Press 
Association. “Newspapers are the 
most important institutions of any 
city,’ declared Mr. Read. “Oregon 
newspapers in 1923 produced more 
than seven million dollars worth of 
products. With this enormous output 
it is obvious that there should be a 
capable organization.’”’ Adoption of a 
plan for the establishment of the office 
of field agent was postponed until the 
editorial association meets in Rose- 
burg on July 22 and 23 next. 

Local, national and fradulent adver- 
tising talks made up the morning pro- 
gram on which appeared Walter P. 
Burn, manager, Pacific Coast Ameri- 


can Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion; Robert M. Maunt, Better Busi- 
ness Bureau, Portland Advertising 


Club; Harris. Ellsworth, Four-L Lum- 
ker News. 

Don Skene, dramatic critic of the 
Portland Oregonian and recently for- 
eign correspondent for the Chicago 
Tribune, revealed the inside story of 
several recent European news events 
in a fascinating manner. 

Use of crime news in the press does 
not increase lawlessness in the opinion 
of Sam Bass Warner, professor of law, 
who spoke on ‘‘The Newspaper and 
Crime.” If such were the case, he 
pointed out, the constantly increasing 
number of crime stories during the 
last fifty years would have resulted in 
a like increase in crime and this has 
not been the case. 

A special feature of the Conference 
was the printing exhibit held at the 
University Press consisting of speci- 
mens of printing of Oregon printers 
and the famous collection of work 
done by Dr. John Henry Nash, noted 
San Francisco printer. Among the 
Nash collection was the “Golden 
Fleece” which won first prize in the 
Graphic Arts ITeaders display at the 
Sesqui-Centennial exposition at Phila- 
delphia. 

Ralph R. Cronise, co-publisher of 
the Albany Democrat-Herald, was 
elected president of the organization. 
George Turnbull, professor of jour- 
nalism at the University and editor 
of Oregon Exchanges, was re-elected 
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secretary. Professor Turnbull has 
held this office since the first con- 
ference in 1918. 

Exchange of financial information 
among Oregon editors was tentatively 
put under way by the appointment of 
a committee to work out a standard 
cost finding system. Members of this 
committee are Frank Jenkins, Eugene 
Register; Lee Drake, Astoria Budget; 
Edbert Bede, Cottage Grove Sentinel; 
H. L. St. Clair, Gresham Outlook; 
Edgar McDaniel, North Bend Harbor; 
and H. B. Cartilege, McMinnville Tele- 
phone-Register. 

Plans for an annual award of prizes 
for the best editorials appearing in 
Oregon papers were outlined by Hal HB. 
Hoss, of Oregon City, secretry of the 
editorial association. Leslie Scott, 
son of the late Harvey W. Scott, of 
the Oregonian, has offered an award 
for the best editorial each year, it 
was announced. A committee was 
appointed to work out plans for the 
publication of a book annually which 
will contain the ten best editorials 
selected from the Oregon press. 

Chester A. Dimond, editor of the 
Newberg Graphic; Dean Collins, As- 
sistant city editor and columnist of 
the Portland Telegram, who gave a 
paper on “Propaganda and Its Anti- 
toxins” one of the outstanding con- 
tributions of the Conference; Mrs. 
May E. Johnson, editor of the Madras 
Pioneer; and Frank Jenkins of the 
Eugene Register, were speakers on 
the Saturday program. 

Awards in the exhibit of fine print- 
ing in connection with the Conference 
went to the Corvallis Printing Com- 
pany, Bend Bulletin, and Bertelson & 
McShane of Salem, in the order 
named. Honorable mention went to 
the Oregon City Enterprise, the Val- 
ley Printing Company of Eugene, and 
the University of Oregon press. 


Add to Haislet’s Work 


On March 5, J. V. Weber, the new 
president of the Minesota Editorial 
Association, called a meeting of the 
directors, at the office of the field 
secretary, in the Nicollet Hotel, Min- 
neapolis. At that meeting the resig- 
nation of John E. Casey as recording 
secretary was accepted, with many 
expressions of appreciation for the 
wonderful work Mr. Casey had done 
for the association during his ten 
years of office. Sam S, Haislet, field 
secretary, was elected as recording 
secretary, thus combining the two 
offices. 


IT WILL PAY YOU TO 
HIRE TRAINED 
MEN 


Ambitiou young men, schooled 
in every branch of the newspaper 
or magazine field, may be secured 
to fill that opening on your publica- 
tion by simply making your wants 
known to the Personnel Bureau of 
Sigma Delta Chi, professional jour- 
nalistic fraternity. 


No Charge to Employers 

Avail yourself of this free service 
to replenish your staff whenever 
the occasion requires. Write or 
wire John G. Earhart, 836 Exchange 
Ave., Chicago, Ill., and and he will 
put you in touch with the right 
man. 
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Photograph of Illinois Press Association taken forty years ago in front 


ILLINOIS PRESS PICTURE 
TAKEN FORTY YEARS AGO 


Accompanying this article appears 
a picture of those attending a meeting 
of the Illinois Press Association over 
forty years ago. This was held in 
February, 1886, at Centralia and the 
editors were grouped at a railway sta- 
tion. No doubt the most noticeable 
thing about the photo is the fine dis- 
play of headgear, “plug” hats and 
derbies being very conspicuous. The 
photo was discovered by W. J. Sewall, 
editor of the Evening Press, Carthage, 
Mo., among the belongings of his 
deceased brother, at that time pub- 
lisher of the Recorder, at Virden, IIli- 
nois. Both brothers received their 
first experience in the printing busi- 
ness in that town, which was his 
birthplace, in the little shop their 
father provided for the boys in an 
upstairs room of his Virden home. 

Later, W. J. Sewall got a job as 
“devil” in the Reporter office, then 
owned by A. G. David, and worked 
there two years. His knowledge of 
the printers’ trade enabled him to pay 
a large share of his expenses in Black- 
burn college by working in the offices 
of the Carlinville newspapers in avail- 
able spare time and in setting type on 
the college paper, the Blackburnian, 
of which he was later editor for two 
years. His first work as a journey- 
man printer was done as a compositor 
on the State Journal at Springfield, 
Ill., then owned and edited by Paul 
Selby. 


of the depot at Centralia, Illinois 


In 1886, W. J. Sewall moved to Car- 
thage, Mo., where he has since resided. 
The Press was at that time a four- 
page, five-column sheet with a circula- 
tion of about 500 copies. Today it is 
one of the livest, most up-to-date news- 
papers published in a city of its size 
in America, of eight to sixteen pages 
daily, with a circulation of 3,200 and 
a weekly edition that goes to more 
than 2,400 subscribers. The plant 
equipment includes three intertypes 
and a ten-page Duplex flat bed per- 
fecting press. 

He was for two terms a member 
of the board of managers of the state 
hospital for the insane at Nevada by 
appointment of Governor Hadley and 
late of Governor Hyde, and is now a 
member of the board of regents of 
the Southwest State Teachers College 
at Springfield, Mo., by appointment of 
Governor Hyde. He was a member of 
the personal staff of this governor 
during his term of office. 

His wife was formerly Miss Mary 
Taggart of Alton, Ill., and they have 
been married 33 years. 

The brother, George H. Sewall, who 
died November 14th of last year at 
the age of 67, was for 27 years a mem- 
ber of the staff of the Carthage Even- 
ing Press. He was born at Virden, 
Illinois, and grew up in that town. 

When he had completed the course 
in the Virden public schools he en- 
tered Blackburn university at Carlin- 
ville, Illinois, taking the full classical 
course and graduating from that insti- 
tution in 1883 with the degree of A.B. 
Three years later he was granted the 
degree of A.M. by the same institution, 


delivering his master’s oration at the — 


commencement exercises of 1886. 

Early in his college course he be- 
came the prime mover in founding a 
college paper and, 
Charles F. Gilbert and H. M. DuBois, 
fellow students, organized an associa- 
tion which began the publication of 
the Blackburnian, a monthly publica- 
tion which has been issued continuous- 
ly since, as the college paper of that 
institution now known as Blackburn 
College. 


During his vacations he was em- 


ployed in various capacities on the 
Carlinville newspapers. 

After his graduation, Mr. Sewall 
was for a short time an assistant in- 
structor of botany in Blackburn, he 
having specialized in that branch dur- 
ing his college course, but his tastes 
and inclinations drew him to news- 
paper work and about the first of 
January, 1884, he purchased the con- 
trolling stock in the Virden Reporter 
and became the editor and publisher 
of that paper, continuing in that 
capacity till 1899, a period of over 
fifteen years, during which time he 
became well known in newspaper 
circles of central Illinois as well as 
in Republican politics in that part of 
the state. He served as postmaster 
of Virden from about 1891 to 1895 and 
was prominent in the public life of 
his home town and county. 

In the spring of 1899 he sold his 
paper to John R. Underwood and went 
to Carthage, Mo., where he continued 
his newspaper work as a member of 
the staff of the Carthage Evening 
Press owned by his brother, W. J. 


associated with 
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ewall, also formerly of Virden and 
Jarlinville: Although this employ- 
ment was regarded as temporary at 
he time, he never left it. At the 
ime of his death he was vice presi- 
lent of the Carthage Press Publishing 
Yompany, the paper having been in- 
sorporated by his brother, W. J. 
Sewall, on July 1, 1925, in order to 
tive several long time employes of 
he paper an opportunity to be inter- 
‘sted in it financially. 


His interest in agricultural develop- 
nent led him to inaugurate and con- 
luct, almost single-handed, for 18 
rears the Jasper County Corn Show. 
te was also a large factor in the 
levelopment of the grape growing 
ndustry of Jasper County, particularly 
n the large amount of time and effort 
1e devoted to the forming of grape 
‘lubs among school children. The 
orming of boys’ calf clubs was an- 
ther development in which he was 
wctive—in fact there was no branch of 
arming, fruit growing, livestock rais- 
ng or kindred industries in which he 
vas not keenly interested. He was 
me of the promoters of the Southwest 
Jistrict fair at Carthage, serving as 
resident of the fair several years 
ill ill health forced him to relinquish 
hat position. But he continued as 
t member of the board and was vice 
yresident of the fair at the time of 
lis death. He was a member of the 
yoard of managers of the state fruit 
xperiment station at Mountain Grove, 
1aving been appointed to that place 
yy Gov. Hyde and reappointed four 
rears later by Goy. Baker. 

He was one of the prime movers in 
he plan to erect a Memorial Hall in 
Yarthage as a tribute to the soldiers 
yf the district who served in the 
world war and worked unceasingly 
n raising the necessary funds for its 
sonstruction. 
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FEATURE STORY WRITER 
GIVEN VALUABLE TIPS 


By Frances Jacobi-O’Meara 


Associate Publisher, Monitor, 
Martinsburg, Mo. 


Unlike the writer of fiction, who 
merely prods his imagniation for ma- 
terial, the feature writer must tell the 
whole truth and nothing but the truth. 
He must find his material outside and 
not within. This limitation is not as 
serious as it seems. The rural news- 
paper, for instance, is prolific in ma- 
terial for good stories. Here are a 
few examples of what I mean: A clas- 
sified ad attracts my attention. A 
farmer wants live red fox pups. I 
drive out and interview him and get 
material for a 2,000 word story on 
Fox-Farming which I sell to the Mis- 
souri Ruralist. The same story re- 
written I have sold to the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, Fur News, and Out 
Door World. 

This case is a fair illustration of the 
fact that you will often find sufficient 
matter for several stories where you 
had thought to find one. Rather like 
finding four leaf clovers—there’s al- 
ways another near the first. 

The field of feature story writing is 
so large that the problem is not one 
of finding ideas, but rather of finding 
time to follow them up and get them 
ready for the editors. There is ma- 
terial for scores of stories in almost 
every community. 

Only second in importance to the 
story are the illustrations. The click 
of my camera has sold more storjes 
for me than any other thing. Readers 
are instantly attracted to a story that 
is well illustrated. They may doubt 
your written word, but the picture is 
authentic proof. Needless to say edi- 
tors are not a race apart, but are just 
as susceptible as the ordinary reader. 
Perhaps they must be “shown,” too. 
At any rate I have never had a well 
illustrated story rejected. Often I get 
a good picture and then find a story to 
fit it. 

Always gather authentie facts, dates, 
and names for your stories and be 
careful to get the consent of your vic- 
tim, if it be astory ofa person. They’re 
all glad to be written up, but they 
want to be humored that way. Be 
especially careful not to send the 
wrong picture with a story, as I once 
did in writing up some fine horses. I 
had taken pictures of some eight or 
ten fine animals and thought I had 
them named correctly. I hadn’t, and 
the owner was hard to placate. Ac- 
curacy, terseness, and fairness should 
be the motto of every feature writer. 

Keep a note book always with you 
and keep a file. I could never get 
along without them.. No matter where 
I go or what I do, some new thing will 
present itself. Out comes the notebook 
and down goes the idea. Writers who 
can give their whole day to the work 
may laugh at this, but to one like 
myself, who gives a portion of the day 
to household management, another to 
editing a country newspaper, and an- 
other part to raising flowers—the note- 
book is simply an indispensable aid. 

My subscribers often give me valu- 
able suggestions—sometimes quite un- 
consciously. In country newspaper 
offices it is customary for people to 
stop in the office at any time for a 
friendly call. Usually this means that 
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they want to get their names in the 
paper. These callers often furnish in- 
teresting bits of local dialect. Some- 
times they bring me fearful and won- 
derful tales, which they think I might 
use. They require tactful manage- 
ment, for often the story is of no use 
whatsoever. 

Keep a file of all promising clip- 
pings. Again I repeat that the coun- 
try newspaper is a fruitful source of 
stories. I read the exchanges relig- 
iously every week. As the mass of 
material accumulates I find it neces- 
sary to devote an hour or two to classi- 
fying, eliminating, arranging. 

Newspaper reporting is a splendid 
stepping stone, no matter if you are 
writing copy for the country weekly 
or for the city daily. You learn in 
this way how to select the stories that 
appeal to the reading public. The state 
editor of the now defunct St. Louis 
Republic taught me the value of the 
story with the human interest appeal. 
People like the homey stories if they 
are well written. Go out and get them 
and don’t forget your camera. Snap- 
shots Make Snappy Stories” might 
well be the slogan for the feature 
story writer. 


BENEFIT OF JOINT ADS 


An example of the benefits to be 
derived from the use of cooperative 
advertising by mercantile and credit 
associations in any community is 
called to attention by an advertise- 
ment of the Bethlehem Merchants’ 
Association of Bethlehem, Pennsyl- 
vania, directed against a mail order 
house working the so-called “blind 
man racket,” whereby the recipient 
of unordered neckwear or hosiery is 
led to believe that some needy and 
afflicted person is taking this means 
of earning a living. 

This ad was run the day after the 
merchandise was received in Bethle- 
hem through the mails, urging those 
who had received it to return it 
promptly and calling their attention to 
the fact that the same class of mer- 
chandise could be purchased through 
local and reliable concerns for less 
money. Check was made of the re- 
sults, and the merchants felt confident 
that practically all of the unordered 
merchandise was returned. 


Particular About Assignments 

Louis Wiley, business manager of 
the New York Times, speaking before 
the Columbia Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion at Columbia University on March 
11 sounded the following warning to 
budding journalists: 

“Perhaps you are a star reporter on 
your paper, but do not let that spoil 
you. There is one foreign correspond- 
ent whose name you see over cabled 
specials today who made an enviable 
record in the Spanish War when he 
was a young man. He was temporar- 
ily and temperamentally incapable, on 
his return, of ordinary reporting. One 
day he was sitting in the city room 
when the editor called him over. ‘A 
three-alarm fire in William Street,’ the 
editor said. ‘Cover it.’ The star drew 
himself up haughtily. ‘I don’t cover 
trivialities,’ he said. ‘I am a war cor- 
respondent.’ ‘All right,’ said the city 
editor briefly, ‘Run out and find your- 
self a war, then.’ The young man re- 
covered and is still a good newspaper 
man.” 
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EDITOR S. P. PRESTON 
HAS ADDED ONE WING 


started that story that 
S. P. Preston, editor of the News, 
Gillespie, Illinois, was about to “fly 
high,’ or the other story that he was 
“sprouting wings” is not very well 
informed. We learn from “Pres” 
himself that he has only added one 


Whoever 


wing. Things have certainly changed 
with the News since Mr. Preston 
started it November 23, 1905. At that 


time the editor had just $400, and the 
town, now city of Gillespie, numbered 
just 900 people. The News today is 
one of the largest and best equipped 
country printing offices in Illinois, 
and publishes the largest weekly 
paper in Macoupin county, it being a 
seven column, 10 page, all home print. 
The office is entirely electrically 
equipped, even the tabbing glue being 
heated by electricity. It has a 42 foot 
frontage, 22 feet of which is two 
stories high. The two story building 
is occupied by the business and pri- 
vate office, the press room equipped 


with a Huber-Hodgman, Pony Whit- 
lock, Millers automatic, 10x15 and 
8x12 Chandler & Price. In the rear 


of the press room is the folding and 
mailing room, with electric mailer and 
motor driven folder. In the rear of 
this room is the furnace room with 
shower baths for the employees and 
toilets and lavatories. 

The new addition which was com- 
pleted in February is the best lighted 
work room in this section of the state. 
It has a large sky light and six 6x6 
feet steel windows which give an 
abundance of light and ventilation. 
The News job and ad room is equipped 
with modern type and material, all on 
the cut cost system. It also has an 
electric caster with an electric heater 
for the metal, router, type-high gauges 
shoot plane, and jig saws. The No. 14 


linotype is electrically heated and 
equipped with an automatic metal 
feeder. 


While the shop is changed, the same 
person, S. P. Preston, better known as 
“Pres” to all the’ newspaper boys, is 
the editor and owner. He is a Past 
President and is now and has been 
for a number of years the chairman of 
the executive committee of the Illinois 
Press Association and of the Southern 
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Office. of the News, Gillespie, Illinois, Showing New Addition 


TRY ‘‘FRIENDSHIP TRIPS” 
ON YOUR CASH REGISTER 


Illinois Editorial Association. Gillespie 
has grown to be a modern city of 
7,000 population and the News has 
grown with it. 

The second story of the building con- 
tains the bindery, with stitcher, per- 
forator, punch, and round cornering 
machine, also the store room for print 
paper and the stock room for job 
stock and a 33-inch cutter. “Press” is 
contented, happy and prosperous and 
says that he owes his success to con- 
tinually hustling, fighting for the up- 
building of his home city and being 
kind to his fellow man. 


Death of Ernest B. Tucker 


Ernest B. Tucker, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Mattoon (Ill.) Journal 
Company, passed away at 9 o’clock 
the morning of February 28 in the 
Memorial hospital of that city. His 
entire newspaper career was carried 
on in the city of Mattoon. As a young 
man he worked on various news- 
papers as a printer, having learned 
the trade in the old Mattoon Commer- 
cial, then conducted by Adolf Sumerlin. 

In 1899, Mr. Tucker, then foreman 
of the Mattoon Weekly Gazette, ac- 
quired a half interest in that publica- 
tion, buying out the interest of Frank 
C. McElvain, associated with H. F. 
Kendall. 

Messrs. Kendall and Tucker contin- 
ued to conduct the Gazette until 1905, 
when they acquired the Mattoon 
Daily Journal. The Gazette and the 
Daily Journal properties were merged, 
the consolidation becoming known as 
The Journal-Gazette. In 1919 Messrs. 
Kendall and Tucker acquired the Mat- 
toon Commercial-Star, the property of 
EK. F. Poorman, and since that time 
they had conducted the merged 
papers, the publication becoming 
known officially as The Journal-Ga- 
zette and Commercial-Star. 

Mr. Tucker was a former president 
of the Association of Commerce, and 
until only a few weeks before his 
death had been a member of its board 
of directors for several years. He had 
always been active in any matter or 
undertaking which had for its object 
the betterment of the city, 


Neil D. Annes, publisher and editor 
of the Hitchcock (S.D.) News-Leader, 
“takes the cake” when it comes to 
original circulation-getting stunts. 
Some months ago he proposed to busi- 
ness men of Hitchcock that they make 
“friendship trips’ to rural communities 
near the town. He suggested that a 
program of music and other entertain- 
ment would break down any barrier 
that might exist between the towns- 
people and the farmers. 

When the business men failed to 
avail themselves of Mr. Annes’ sugges- 
tion, he, himself, made use of it, with- 
out their co-operation. The editor 
puts on his own program of monologue 
and songs and joins his wife and 
daughter in musical numbers in 
which Mrs. Annes plays the banjo, 
Miss Annes the ukelele and the mu- 
sical editor the guitar. 

After the entertainment Mr. Annes 
chats about his paper—and, not inci- 
dentally, accepts subscriptions. At a 
recent entertainment he secured seven — 
new subscribers. He has recently 
added more rural correspondence and 
rural people are taking more interest 
in his paper largely because they have 
learned to know him better. 5 i 


Firing the Cub 

A Connecticut newspaper editor once 
hired an Englishman as a reporter, 
and gave him as his first assignment 
a big fire in a nearby town. Arriving 
at the place, the reporter found flames | 
pouring from the huge factory build- | 
ing. He seemed nonplussed and didn’t — 
know what to do. Finally he sent back 
to the office this telegram: ‘Have ar- 
rived and. the fire is burning fiercely. 
What shall I do?” 

Of course he was sent to write up 
the fire, but as it was now too late for 
the afternoon edition, the editor said 
something under his breath, and sent 
back the following reply: “Find out 
where the fire is the hottest and jump 
shat? 
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NEW FIELD SECRETARY 
DESCRIBES WORK BEGUN 
AMID ILLINOIS EDITORS 


By John L. Eyrse 
Field Secretary of Illinois Press 
Association 


What is the Field Secretary of the 
Illinois Press Association? No doubt 
bet this has been a question in the 
minds of a number of the readers of 
the United States Publisher as well 
as some of the members of the asso- 
ciation. 
{ Your field secretary was arranged 

for at the last regular meeting of the 
association held in Urbana last fall 
at which time it was unanimously 
decided that the time was at hand 
when someone who was acquainted 
with the newspaper work in general 
be placed in the field for the purpose 
of visiting the newspapers and print- 
ing offices over the state to promote 
harmony and co-operation among them 
as well as to effect more county or- 
ganizations. 

While this is a new work as far as 
Illinois is concerned, it is not new 
in other states, there being a few 
states in the Union at present carry- 
ing on this work. Other organiza- 
tions in our state have their field 
worker doing practically the same 
thing that your field secretary has 
to do. 


With the beginning of this year, 
or to be exact the last week in Jan- 
uary, your field secretary made his 
first trip in that capacity at the in- 
vitation of Harry B. Potter, of the 
Marshall Herald, Marshall, who is 
president of the Clark county asso- 
ciation. Their regular monthly meet- 
ing was held during the visit of the 
‘field secretary and a full attendance 
of the membership was present. Dur- 
ing the day preceding the meeting the 
field secretary visited all the offices of 
the county as far as possible and 
urged the attendance. 


The following day Mr. Potter took 
his litthe Ford and we drove south 
into Crawford county where we called 
upon nearly all of the offices in the 
county and a county meeting was 
held in Robinson on that evening with 
almost a one hundred per cent at- 
tendance. How grateful we were to 
' our friend, Mr. Potter, that he had our 
work so near at heart as to spend two 
days of his time with his car to help 
us visit the offices in three counties 
and then, to our surprise, when we 
‘went to settle our hotel bill the pro- 
prietor told us we did not have any 
bill to pay. We expressed our sincere 
thanks to Mr. Potter and in that fine 
spirit of hospitality he replied, ‘The 
_ pleasure is all mine. I would not have 
missed the opportunity I have had 
during the past two days for much 
more than the little expense it has 
been to me. It has convinced me 
more and more of the necessity of 
' co-operation among the newspapers of 
the county and the state.” 


What a wonderful inspiration this 
was to me in the starting out of this 
| great work laid out by the Illinois 

Press Association and as we go along 
visiting office after office, we, like 
Mr. Potter, are convinced more and 
more of the necessity of more har- 
_M™mony and cooperation among the 
hewspapers. Co-operation not for the 


sky 
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purpose of boosting prices and taking 
advantage of the patrons of printing, 
but for the purpose of self preserva- 
tion as well as to place ourselves in 
a better position to serve our patrons 


both in newspaper work and_ job 
printing. 

Residents of smaller towns and 
cities want their newspaper. They 


are fully aware of the fact that no 
outside paper can fill just the place 
that the home town paper will, yet 
they also know that there is a great 
expense which must be taken care of 
if this paper is to exist. There is 
where the field secretary of the Illi- 
nois Press Association is needed. 
There is where his work of bringing 
more co-operation among the news- 
papers comes to its own. How many 
of our country town newspapermen 
have minds enough of their own to 
ask as all other merchants do, the 
price they should have for their goods? 
Many times in our visits among over 
one hundred offices in the past six 
weeks have we asked, “Do you get such 
a price for such a thing?” and the 
answer was, in many cases, ‘No. 
They won’t pay that price. Someone 
else offered to do it for so and so.” 
Brother publishers, this should not be, 
especially when the state law has set 
the price and required the publica- 
tion. We have found a number of 
cases where legal notices have been 
published at one-half the price set by 
the state law and the price paid by 
the party having the article pub- 
lished was set by the publisher who 
thought he could take this publication 
away from another publisher. What 
a foolish thing to do! But without co- 
operation he felt that there could 
nothing else be done. 


The publication had to be made. 
The state law gave the instruction as 
to how it should be published and the 
price to be paid for the publication. 
The sad thing in the whole matter 
was the failure of the publishers to 
have an understanding and collect for 
the publication the established price 
fixed by law. Those kinds of business 
methods will push anyone to the wall, 
whether a big concern or a small one. 


Again we find the same thing in 
job printing, the price set for the 
printing being but little above the cost 
of the stock. One man said to me, “I 
and my family do all the work in the 
shop; I can make my prices lower 
than anyone else for I have no help 
to pay.” Fine brother, fine! But did 
you not consider yourself help in your 
office? Was it not necessary to pay 
you for your time? Were you just 
“helping in the office’ for pastime 
and didn’t need any income? Or are 
you in the printing business to make 
a living and have something to spare 
when a rainy day comes? Your print- 
ing is worth the price whether you 
do the work yourself or pay someone 
else to do it. The difference in the 
worth of a job of printing is not gov- 
erned by who does it so much as to 
how it is done, the material used in 
the job and the workmanlike manner 
in which it is done. 


Any printer is worth more in his 
own office than he can earn in any 
other. If not he should get out of the 
printing business and work for some- 
one else or leave the printing busi- 
ness and take up some other line of 
work. We believe that many times 
the patron of the newspaper or the 
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job office would not object to paying 
a reasonable price for anything if the 
printers themselves did not make 
such fools of themselves and cut the 
price on their goods below cost. We. 
find in all other business certain 
standards of prices which’ are strictly 
adhered to. The patron pays the price 
and thinks nothing of it, but let those 
business men start to cutting prices 
and then the buying public puts them 
on the “grafting” list and starts im- 
mediately to ‘peddle’ prices. The 
consequence is, one or the other is 
soon out of business and the “dear 
public’ must go back to paying the 
legitimate price. 

We also find that some of the larger 
papers are trying the “big fish eating 
up the little ones” idea. It is possible 
that this may come to pass and that 
they will be able to swallow up a num- 
ber of the smaller papers, but it is 
our opinion that the larger town news- 
paper will never take the place in the 
smaller town that the smaller town 
newspaper fills. They may find a sub- 
stitute for it but will never give the 
small town the service the small town 
paper gives it. 


Many things could be said which 
have been gathered in our travels that 
might be of interest to you and we 
will give in some future article, but 
at present we desire to pay our com- 
pliments to the many friends of the 
association and those who have the 
work of the field secretary at heart 
enough to make it possible for him to 
not only visit their offices but to visit 
a number of other offices in their sur- 
rounding territories. 


We have mentioned Mr. Harry Pot- 
ter of Marshall who aided us in his 
locality. We want also to mention in 
our visit on the west side of the IIli- 
nois, Mr. Schaffer of Beardstown, Mr. 
Dyson of Rushville, Mr. Dertinger of 
Bushnell and Mr. Beckman of Car- 
thage. Mr. Dertingér of Bushnell and 
Mr. Beckman of Carthage each spent 
a day with us visiting the offices over 
their counties and each one said at 
the close of the day that it was well 
spent and that they were glad to have 
the pleasure as well as the profit ob- 
tained by having a short visit with 
the publishers of the county. 


During the second week in March 
at the time we were closing the visits 
in Champaign and Douglas counties 
we again met two publishers who 
were ‘on the job,’ one being Mr. 
Bergan F. Morgan of the Homer En- 
terprise, Homer, and the other, Mr. 
J. H. Patton of the Tuscola Journal, 
Tuscola. The former gentleman took 
his car in the afternoon and gave 
me about one hundred mile ride in 
his neighborhood to visit four offices 
while the latter, two days later, spent 
the whole day with me covering ten 
towns and driving about one hundred 
and sixty miles, part of which was 
over muddy roads. 


These are only a few things among 
the many that your field secretary is 
enjoying as he makes the rounds 
among you. His work is to help you 
make your business more attractive, 
more profitable and more pleasant. 


@Vhatever he can do to help you he is 


glad to do and whenever you can give 
him anything that will help the news- 
paper work along, it will be appre- 
ciated. Remember that anything 
which helps one of us, helps all of us. 
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-NEWSPAPER PUBLISHER 
AS MERCHANT SEES HIM 


By Geo. V. Sheridan 

Our system of retail merchandise 
distribution is now undergoing radical 
changes. These are of immense im- 
portance to newspaper publishers. As 
a representative of the organized re- 
tail interests of Ohio, I have welcomed 
this opportunity to briefly outline 
these changes for consideration, be- 
cause I firmly believe that if news- 
paper publishers will study the pres- 
ent situation, check the changes which 
are developing in the retail districts 
of their respective cities and analyze 
the possible outcome of certain well 
defined trends, they will realize that 
there is a need for much closer co- 
operation between the newspapers 
and the retail stores. 

I believe that I am in an unusually 
favorable position to analyze the 
situation from the standpoint of each 
group. I was engaged in newspaper 
work for many years, published a 
morning daily for four years and am 
familiar with the newspaper pub- 
lisher’s numerous problems. Since 
leaving the newspaper field in 1922, 
I have been in charge of the develop- 
ment of retail organization work in 
Ohio and have had an unusual oppor- 
tunity to study the retailer’s problems 
from an intimate and practical angle. 

Newspaper advertising after years 
of severe tests has so demonstrated 
its value that newspaper properties to- 
day are unusually sound business prop- 
ositions. They will continue to be 
sound financially so long as retail 
stores continue to be the chief agency 
of merchandise distribution in Amer- 
ica. The retail merchant will never 
discontinue liberal use of newspaper 
advertising space, regardless of other 
substitutes which may be offered. He 
need only review the experience of 
those retail institutions which have 
made outstanding and enduring suc- 
cesses. 

Other forms. of advertising are 
developed for his consideration but 
the results-demanding merchant quick- 
ly finds that they have only limited 
value. Many felt that radio, through 
broadcasting which reaches millions 
of people, might eventually supplant 
the newspaper as an advertising 
medium. This can never be. No store 
will ever trust its main merchandising 
messages to the inaccuracies of the 
spoken word. Advertising copy today 
must be definite and exact. If prices 
are used, there must be no question 
as to the price quoted. Descriptions 
must be correct. The general public 
is woefully inaccurate, and untold con- 
fusion would result if the merchant 
were to rely on verbal broadcasting 
of prices and descriptions. Disputes 
as to what the broadcaster really said 
in announcing the price or descrip- 
tion of a given article would be un- 
ending. Today the progressive store 
displays at its selling counters the 
printed advertisements describing the 
merchandise it is offering so that the 
customer will have every opportunity 
to check the merchant’s promises 
against his performance. ® 


Sole Business of Newspaper 


The sole business and only justifica- 
tion of a newspaper is the collection 
and distribution of news. In this con- 
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nection, there is a point which many 
publishers seem to ignore: That ad- 
vertising is news. A department 
store’s announcement as to the arriv- 
al of a new merchandise assortment 
often is the most important news item 
in your paper. It is the item which 
will interest more of your readers, 
develop more action and create more 
discussion in the Community, than any 
feature you buy, or any article your 
editorial staff produces. You give 
pages to sports and financial markets. 
The pages you sell to the retail stores 
will, on actual test, show greater and 
wider reader interest. 

The newspaper publisher whose pa- 
per is not privileged to carry these 
advertising store announcements is 
the one who appreciates the real 
weight of this fact; you who have 
come to carry a full line of local store 
advertising as a matter of course 
seriously underestimate its news and 
reader interest. 

If any of you feel that advertising 
announcements do not have this read- 
er interest, and that people are not 
interested in advertising, I suggest 
that you visit the circulation depart- 
ment of one of the big Shopping News 
organizations. The Shopping News, 
as you know, is a regularly issued 
paper of newspaper size, published 
co-operatively by the merchants of 
certain large communities and is de- 
voted entirely to the advertising an- 
nouncements of the co-operating stores. 
You will find that in any city where 
a Shopping News is thoroughly estab- 
lished, housewives throughout its cir- 
culation territory will raise a perfect 
storm of protest if they are missed 
by the carrier boys. 

Appeal to the Women 

Let me digress for a moment and 
suggest the importance to you of de- 
veloping a newspaper which will ap- 
peal to, and merit the confidence of, 
the women in your circulation terri- 
tory. Women are the real shoppers 
and their attention must be held if 
your medium is to be of maximum 
value to your advertisers. Recently, 
we conducted a test of 1200 sales to 
ascertain the percentage of purchases 
by women. It showed that in depart- 
ment stores 82% of the purchases 
were by women; in hardware 49%; 
in jewelry 90%; in men’s neckwear 
63%; in drug stores 78%; in men’s 
Hee 75%, and in grocery stores 

‘Oe 

The intelligent woman studies the 
advertising columns of your paper 
every day. She is not in the market 
daily, but as the real purchasing agent 
of the family she must keep up-to-date 
on values and price information, and 
she constantly is oh the look-out for 
bargains. She watches your store ad- 
vertising for the same reason that the 
farmer studies the live-stock and grain 
markets; the publisher, the news 
print, ink or metal quotations; or the 
cloth manufacturer studies the wool 
and cotton markets. 

It has been demonstrated that 
wealthy women will carefully study 
the price advertising of the cheaper 
cash-and-carry groceries, even though 
they buy their provisions exclusively 
from the more expensive’ service 
stores. The cheaper prices with cur- 
rent quotations give them a basis to 
check their own purchases. 

Advertising Helps Circulation 

Looking backward, I find that dur- 
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ing my years of newspaper work I 
had only a hazy and quite superficial 
knowledge of the retailer’s major 
problems. This probably was due to — 
the fact that my early training in 
newspaper work was in the editorial 
branch. Even after I assumed the 
business management of the paper 
and was thown in direet contact with — 
retailers, I did not grasp the true 
situation, although I realized vaguely 
that the financial success and inde- — 
pendent position of my newspaper was 
in a considerable degree dependent 
cn like success by the merchants of 
my territory. I found, for example, 
that it wasn’t particularly difficult to 
sell lineage to retail stores but that 
in periods of retail depression it was 
mighty difficult to collect. I found 
that in the aggregate over a period of 
years a considerable portion of our 
net operating profit was invested in 
receivers’ claims against bankrupt 
merchants. I found, in my efforts to 
extend rural and suburban circulation, 
that at a certain point in every direc- 
tion I would meet an invisible but 
impregnable wall. Circulation inves- 
tigators in a surprisingly large per- 
centage of reports. would return with — 
unifotm answers to inquiries as to 
why Mrs. Smith or Farmer Jones, in 
the outlying territory, had cancelled — 
a subscription: ; 

“We do our trading in Blank City 
and we would rather get the Blank 
city paper so we can keep track of 
the stores. We like your paper very 
much but we guess we’ll change back.” — 

Every newspaper publisher, except- 
ing only those who operate national 
or sectional dailies of great size, will 
tell a like story. In other words, 
profitable circulation territory is lim- 
ited to your city’s natural retail trad- 
ing territory. Therefore, the quality 
and drawing power of your home-town 
stores practically determines the cir- 
culation limits of your paper, just as © 
the financial,success of their operation 
affects very materially your degree 
of net operating profit. 

Check any city or town in Ohio and 
you will find that where the retail in- 
stitutions are sound and prosperous, 
the newspapers are enterprising and 
profitable. Where stores are _ back- 
ward, the newspaper situation is like- 
wise dreary. 

We might debate the question as to 
whether a good newspaper is respon- 
sible for prosperous stores, or the 
contrary. Each is in some degree de- 
pendent on the other, but I defy any- 
one to develop an independent, enter- 
prising and vigorous newspaper in a 
city where the main retail operations 
are not in progressive hands. The ~< 
reason, of course, is that in these ex- 
pensive times it takes real money to — 
make a newspaper enterprising, vig- 
orous and independent. An unprofit- — 
able newspaper property can never | 
develop a real newspaper. 

Chip on Publisher’s Shoulder 

These facts are clear enough when ~ 
one examines the existing situation, — 
but many publishers, in their dealings — 
with their merchants, have uncon- — 
sciously placed a chip on _ their — 
shoulder or have assumed an inherent-— 
ly antagonistic attitude. I believe that — 
I can understand this, as a result of 
my newspaper experience. Many — 
years ago when newspapers were 
struggling and financially half-starved, 
and merchants did not fully appreciate — 
the actual cash value of the space 
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they were buying, it was not uncom- 
mon for the merchant to attempt to 
influence the editorial policy of the 
paper he was supporting. It was 
hardly less unusual for him to suc- 
ceed. Gradually, however, as news- 
papers fell into stronger hands and 
their operation was placed on a more 
business-like basis, this condition dis- 
appeared completely. Newspaper pub- 
lishers realized that if they were to 
have anything to sell which would be 
of value to a space buyer, it must 
be based primarily upon an editorial 
independence which would develop 
reader confidence. Merchants, as ad- 
_ vertising costs mounted, and actual 
_ advertising results were demonstrated 
' year after year, likewise learned 
through experience that space in a 
newspaper which they could influence 
through a pecuniary consideration 
was not worth influencing. 

I believe publishers will agree with 
me that today merchants, regardless 
of the size of their advertising ap- 
propriations, do not show even the 
slightest inclination to interfere with 
the editorial policy of any newspaper 
which they deem worthy of their pat- 
ronage. But isn’t it true that in some 
degree at least the old fear of possible 
attempts at domination still exists in 
the minds of the newspaper manage- 
ment? Doesn’t this account in some 
degree for the failure of many news- 
paper publishers to realize that they 
and their merchants have common 
problems of an immediate and vital 
nature, the solution of which is mu- 
tually important? 

There are other current factors 
which serve to cause these two lead- 
ing agencies of community develop- 
ment to operate in a more or less 
hostile spirit. We might as well dis- 
cuss the situation frankly. I know 
from personal experience that many 
pweblishers privately regard a local re- 
tail merchants association as some 
‘sort of a secret device to fight and 
beat down local advertising rates. Be- 
cause the rate question is always 
before you as an important factor in 
your affairs, you quite naturally feel 
that it is the main reason for mer- 
chants banding together. This prob- 
ably is inflamed in nearly every com- 
munity by memories of by-gone days 
when merchants grouped together and 
attempted a newspaper boycott as a 
rate adjustment club. 


No More Rate Boycotts 


Let us consider for a moment the 
‘situation in recent years, since retail 
operations have attained their present 
levels and newspapers have reached 
their established economic position. 
‘To the best of my knowledge in ten 
years there hasn’t been a successful 
rate boycott in this country, and only 
isolated attempts. Under modern 
conditions such a boycott would be 
absolutely impossible. 

Retailing 
business, with tremendous overhead 
which requires constant sales volume 
to maintain. In no business activity 
is competition more bitter. I cannot 
name a city in Ohio where if a rate 
boycott were attempted against a 
newspaper, one or more leading stores 
would not immediately attempt to 
‘profit by such a situation and double 
its space requirements in the news- 
| Paper so attacked. This, as you know, 
would break any boycott in twenty- 
four hours, despite the most iron-clad 


is a highly competitive | 
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preliminary agreement. The other 
merchants would immediately figure 
that their rival was trying to steal 
their field. 


Furthermore, retail organizations 
have come to assume a different atti- 
tude toward newspapers. In recent 
years, retailers have turned to the 
established methods of scientific re- 
search as an aid in the solution of 
their business problems. In this they 
are far ahead of the newspaper indus- 
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try, which seemingly ignores the ad- 
vantages of scientific research work. 
Our investigators, headed perhaps by 
Harvard University, have reduced the 
analysis of advertising costs to a 
somewhat scientific basis. They have 
proved over a period of years that 
honest and intelligent advertising, 
based on a percentage of business 
done, will produce certain sales vol- 
umes and that if other operation fac- 
tors are correct, these volumes will 
produce certain net profits. They 
have produced formulas which a mer- 
chant may automatically follow. The 
facts gathered by these investigators 
after years of study have convinced 
the merchants of the direct cash value 
of advertising. 


Character of Medium Counts 


Further, this scientific analysis of 
modern advertising has demonstrated 
that the character of the medium used 
is a very important factor. Scientif- 
ically and actually it has been demon- 
strated that a newspaper to be a good 
advertising medium must be enterpris- 
ing and independent, and that it can 
not be such unless it is assured of a 


profitable operation. You will find 
throughout the country that mer- 
chants seldom object to the rates 


charged by the newspapers which are 
real leaders in their community. The 
universal trend seems to be toward 
paying a rate that will permit the 
newspaper which serves the mer- 
chants’ community to develop the 
type of publication which will entirely 
blanket the trading territory. 
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This doesn’t mean that newspapers 
will ever succeed in charging unwar- 
ranted rates in this country. Mer- 
chants today have easy comparative 
access to newspaper rate schedules 
in. cities throughout the land. The 
Audit Bureau of Circulation has taken 
much of the guesswork out of space 
buying, even from a local standpoint. 
The smart publisher today is the one 
who is seeking to protect the tremen- 
dous institutional value of his news- 
paper property, and to insure its con- 
tinued profits through years to come. 
He is much too smart, under modern 
conditions, to attempt a rate gouge 
which would alienate the good will of 
those: to whom he must look for con- 
tinued financial support. He knows 
that if he imposes an unfair rate, his 
customers, the local merchants, will 
know it. 

My chief criticism of the newspaper 
industry is that many newspaper pub- 
lishers haven’t the backbone and the 
courage to charge a rate sufficient to 
permit them to develop and maintain 
the type of newspaper which would 
best serve their community. 


Newspaper men who seem to feel 
that the chief function of a local re- 
tailers association is to oppose in- 
creased newspaper advertising rates, 
might be surprised to learn of the 
large number of other subjects to 
which these local retail groups may 
address themselves with much greater 
profit. A chief function in most cities 
is the organized exchange of cus- 
tomer credit information. In many 
cities in Ohio our stores cooperate to 
maintain elaborate mutual organiza- 
tions to furnish this service. It has 
been a chief factor in the develop- 
ment of our present-day retail credit 
system. 


Unwarranted Charity Demands 


Another function which practically 
every local retail group performs is 
protection of the local stores against 


worthless advertising mediums and 
unwarranted charity demands. For 
many years, as you all know, the 


downtown merchant was the tradition- 
al prey of the petty grafter. Prior to 
three years ago, a favorite of the 
charity promoter was to sell the mer- 
chant at an exhorbitant price, so- 
called advertising space in some pro- 
gram or souvenir booklet. The 
country was overrun with plausible 
slickers offering various kinds of in- 
Ccor, out-door and specialty advertis- 
ing opportunities. It was only neces- 
sary for them to contract with one 
or two stores in order to stampede 
the entire retail district. Few people 
who have not inspected a merchant’s 
operating books can possibly under- 
stand the annual cost of this wastage. 
Some years ago our state organization 
started a campaign for the systematic 
adoption of a mutual merchants’ 
agreement to limit their advertising 
expenditures to approved established 
mediums, and their charitable dona- 
tions to approved and worthy causes. 
The latter is very important because 
it often is difficult for an individual 
merchant to refuse the plea of im- 
portant feminine customers to sup- 
port certain of their pet charities. 
Today the merchant can assure these 
solicitors that he is personally deeply 
interested in the cause and will be 
delighted to make a liberal donation 
if the committee will secure the en- 
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dorsement of the retail merchants’ 
association. He may even wax indig- 
nant when this endorsement is re- 
fused. It is significant to note, how- 
ever, that since the merchants in an 
organized way have shut down on 
these unjustified charities, they have 
much more money to devote to legit- 
imate charity needs of their cities and 
the records of our various Community 
funds show that they are supporting 
them in an increasing degree. I be- 
lieve you will agree with me that 
the maintenance of such an agree- 
ment is a legitimate and necessary 
function of a merchants protective 
association, and is of real value to 
those who sell legitimate advertising 
space. 

Our local groups over the country 
maintain various protective services. 
A recent considerable development is 


in the field of protecting stores 
against the operation of organized 
shop-lifters, whose depredations in 


the course of a year cost the mer- 
chants millions of dollars. We rapid- 
ly are developing our own police or- 
ganizations in which the group rather 
than the individual assumes. the 
responsibility of merciless prosecu- 
tion. We are making shoplifting and 
store-pilfering unhealthy. 


Your local merchants’ organization 
is devoting much attention to the 
development of regulations to promote 
the proper flow of downtown traffic. 
In our large cities this work requires 
the retention of traffic experts and 
the prosecution of elaborate traffic 
studies. Even in our small cities, if 
there is a live retailers’ association, 
you will find that this group is a 
leader in the experiments to solve the 
most serious problem which faces 
American municipalities today. 


I might for an hour outline to you 
other activities of a well-organized 
retail merchants’ association. My 
purpose in discussing this subject at 
all at this time is to convince you as 
publishers that your local retailers 
group does not devote all of its atten- 


tion to a consideration of your next 
advertising rate increase. 
No Editorial Domination 
Recapitulating, therefore, it is fair 


to assume that a part of the present 
day antagonism between newspapers 
and merchants, which prevents them 
from realizing that they have tremen- 
dous common problems, is due to the 
ancient bogey of attempted editorial 
domination and of the likewise an- 
tiquated bogey of attempted rate 
domination. 


There are other factors, minor but 
important. The newspaper is in daily 
contact with the merchant. The rela- 
tion is that of buyer and seller. Nat- 
urally the buyer seeks every possible 
advantage and the seller is accord- 
ingly on the defensive. Matters of 
page position, charge for cuts and 
special service, lineage disputes, pay- 
ment and discounts, and similar or- 
dinary business items, are developing 
constantly as they develop in every 
other line of business. The result is 
to unconsciously emphasize the exist- 
ing antagonism. 


I have endeavored to summarize the 
present-day factors which tend in 
some degree to keep these two great 
interests apart. Let me for a moment 
analyze certain broad general condi- 
tions which absolutely prove that the 
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interests of the newspaper and the 
merchant are identical. This is true 
to such an extent that in many sit- 
uations these two groups are justified 
in waging a common battle against 
certain other interests in the com- 
munity. 

Consider the broad question of in- 
dustrialism, for example. Your large 
manufacturing enterprise, chiefly con- 
cerned in producing commodities for 
a national market and having little 
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direct concern with business in its 
home city, may and quite often is 
directly concerned in the maintenance 
of a generally low wage scale. A 
newspaper property, on the other 
hand, prospers where wage levels are 
higher, living conditions are better 
and citizens generally have the leisure 
and opportunity to appreciate their 
newspaper and other modern refine- 
ments of living. The same is entirely 
true of the merchant. Good wages 
and pleasant living conditions pro- 
duce good retail customers. 

Consider the good-roads question, 
vital and important in every state. 
Development of hard surface road 
systems has been the chief factor in 
the comparatively recent development 
of large newspaper circulations. Good 
roads build cities. They make pos- 
sible quicker and more intensive mail 
distribution, more radiating truck and 
bus lines, and give your paper access 
to new circulation térritory. Like- 
wise, they make it possible for more 
customers to reach your stores. Ohio 
for example has 7,000 miles of. hard- 
surface roads. We need about 4,000 
more miles, and these will cost $150,- 
000,000. Certain large tax-paying in- 
terests in our state are steadily op- 
posing the tremendous public expen- 
ditures which are necessary to devel- 
op and extend these systems of 
modern thoroughfares. The mer- 
chants, although they are large tax 
payers, have an interest absolutely 
identical with the newspaper publish- 
ers. Stores in every city in the last 
ten years have extended their trading 
territories two, three and in some 
cases four times as a result of im- 
proved roads. To the merchant and 
to the publisher, good roads are vital. 


Newspaper and Holidays 

Consider the question of establish- 
ing new official holidays: At every 
session of our state legislatures in 
recent years there has been a grow- 
ing inclination to add to their number. 
At one time last winter there were 
seven bills pending before the Ohio 
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terests are identical with those of the 
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Legislature, calling for the creation 
of new holidays. I need not point — 
out that this is a matter of equal con- 
cern to the merchant and to the news- | 
paper. Where the store is forced to- 
close for a holiday the overhead con- 
tinues and sales opportunities are lost 
which never can be recovered. The 
newspaper is affected more vitally. 
Where the holiday occurs in mid-- 
week, for example, the evening edi- 
tions of the day preceding the holiday — 
and the subsequent morning editions 
are practically dead. Your overhead 
likewise continues. . 

Here again the merchant’s real in- 


newspaper and are in common with 
the real interests of the general pub- 
lic. In this state we have many 
thousands of workers who are paid 
on an hourly basis. Other thousands— 
are dependent upon selling commis- 
sions and sales bonuses. They can 
ill afford the loss of working time 
which unnecessary holidays impose. — 
I cite this merely as another and 
added example of how the interests 
of newspapers and the merchants 
coincide with the best interests of the 
public which we serve. ‘ 
The growing demand that we rec- 
ognize Armistice Day as an official 
holiday in this country offers good — 
example. Armistice Day, Novembell 
11, falls in the midst of the year’s 
busiest retail selling season. In ready-— 
to-wear, particularly men’s, Novem- 
ber is the heaviest month. It is highly 
important to all retail lines as it ig 
rapidly becoming the opening of the 
Christmas selling season. November | 
already is interrupted by one univer-— 
sally recognized holiday—Thanksgiv- 
ing Day. i 
There is no real ‘reason why the 
actual anniversary of the signing of 
the Armistice need be celebrated. 
Two other equally good plans have 
been suggested and are receiving in- 
creasing consideration from American 
Legion members who.realize that the 
national swing towards holiday ob- 
servance is not healthy. One plan 
would commemorate the closing of 
the World War on the nearest Sun- 
day, to November 11. This observ- 
ance would give the occasion the 
sdlemnity which it deserves. The 
other plan would combine Armistice 
Day with Memorial Day, and is logical 
in that the latter is rapidly losing its 
importance with the passing of the 
Civil War Veterans. For the observ- 
ance of the actual anniversary of No- 
vember 11, the graphic plan of “two 
minutes of silence” interrupting all 
commercial and industrial activities is 
quite sufficient and very impressive. 
Newspapers are, of course, as much 
interested in this subject as are the 
merchants and other industrial fac- 
tors. Loss of a day’s advertising 
volume in November is as serious to 
the publishers as a day’s sales are 
to merchants. | 
If time permitted I might multiply 
these comparisons to prove that in 
practically every case the broad gen- 
eral interests of the merchant and the 
newspaper publisher are identical. I. 
must use my remaining time to dis- 
cuss certain specific items of a more 
limited nature, where the identity of 
interest is even more important. 


Uplifting the Community . 

If ever again I have the opportunity 
to own or publish a daily newspaper 
Iam certain of one thing: As a chief 
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| feature of my job I will constitute 
| myself a liaison officer, between the 
| business and editorial departments 
with the sole purpose of developing 
| harmonious action and mobilizing the 
full prestige of my newspaper behind 
certain projects which will contribute 
enormously to the upbuilding of my 
community, and, incidentally to the 
prosperity of my journal. 

As a plain matter of business policy, 
I will, first, measure all such projects 
from the standpoint of. their value to 
the community as a whole, because a 
newspaper’s eventual prosperity de- 
pends almost entirely upon the growth 
and development of the community 
' which it serves. You cannot contin- 
_ uously develop a good newspaper in 
territory which is going backward. 
. The production of a good newspaper is 
a matter of money as well as brains, 
and a community which is standing 
still, or going backwards, will not 
_ produce the’ necessary money. 

' Secondly, I will work from _ the 

premise that a chief factor in the up- 
building of my community is the 
development of a progressive adequate 
and attractive retail shopping center. 
No city can grow without it. It is 
the factor which attracts population, 
breeds contentment, stimulates busi- 
ness and develops real estate values. 
Therefore, I will study the collective 
needs of my retail community and 
throw the weight of my newspaper 
behind those matters of policy which 
will improve the retailer’s position, 
and, consequently, contribute to the 
up-building of my city. 

I would divide these into several 
classifications: First, I would be in- 
clined to consider certain modern 
‘factors which retard the growth of 
retail distribution with consequent 
profit to no one except the exploiters 
of the schemes. We have today in 
every city numerous examples of 
these encroachments. 

A few years ago the average retailer 
was badly frightened by the rise and 
development of the mail-order mer- 
chandise houses. It was feared that 
their reckless competition in matters 
of price eventually would ruin the 
‘retail store. In the days when cities 
iand towns were hard to reach and 
‘shopping was difficult, their system 
‘of shopping by mail undoubtedly was 
‘attractive to the farmers of the coun- 
try. It is worth noting, however, that 
‘despite the brains and_ ingenuity 
‘which have applied to this form of 
selling, these institutions have never 
been able to sell at any one time 
more than two per cent of the mer- 
chandise distributed in this country. 
'Today, as hard-surface roads and auto- 
motive traffic make retail store shop- 
ping available to isolated communi- 
ties, their field is becoming even more 
difficult. We now are witnessing the 
spectacle of two of our largest mail- 
order concerns opening chains of re- 
tail stores in strategic cities through- 
out the country. 


House to House Canvassers 


_ With the recession of the mail- 
order traffic, however, other forms of 
_ distribution gained a foot-hold. The 
one which during the past three 
years has deflected the most sales 
from our retail stores bas been that 
of the manufacturer who sells and 
' distributes his product directly through 
house-to-house canvassers. We all 
know of one large hosiery concern 


which in recent years has built up 
a sales volume of $25,000,000 per year, 
solely through house-to-house selling. 
Their outstanding success, and amaz- 
ing profits attracted hundreds of com- 
petitors into this field. 

So long as this type of selling was 
confined to legitimate manufacturers, 
who distributed reputable merchan- 
dise and dealt fairly with the public, 
there could be no criticism of this 
form of distribution. But, of course, 
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the inevitable happened. The mer- 
chandise shyster, realizing the almost 
complete absence of responsibility 
which the plan affords, seized the op- 
portunity and during the past two 
years this country has been flooded 
with inferior merchandise sold at high 
prices by traveling crews of high- 
pressure salesmen, who descend upon 
a city for a single selling campaign 
and depart with the fixed intention of 
never returning. 

Check this movement and you will 
find that the rapid growth of this 
form of selling has a certain definite 
reaction upon the community in which 
you must continue to live and operate. 

First, the novelty of the selling 
plan and the freedom of salesmen’s 
claims, produce large sales in items 
which your retail stores usually de- 
pend upon for staple volume. Con- 
sequently, as the merchant’s overhead 
is not reduced, his profit must be. . 

Second, your community does not 
profit through securing merchandise 
at a better value. All of the inde- 
pendent investigations agree that the 
cost of selling by the house-to-house 
canvassing method is appreciably 
higher than through the established 
retail store. This is due, of course, 
to the excessive commissions which 
must be paid per sale and to the 
inability of these companies to enlist 
and hold high-grade representatives 
in this rather disagreeable form of 
merchandising. It has been definitely 
proven that with few exceptions the 
house-to-house canvassing concern 
which endeavors to honestly deliver 
merchandise at a rate consistently 
lower than it can be and is sold by 
your local retail stores is headed for 
the financial rocks. 

Third, it exposes your citizenship 
to the possibility of gross exploitation 
by merchandise crooks. Your mer- 
chant, facing the necessity of protect- 
ing his good-will, cannot resort to 
the flim-flam methods. He must stand 
behind his merchandise and get his 
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profit from the repeat sales of con- 

tinuous patronage. The _ fly-by-night 

peddler and door-bell-ringer is not 

restrained by these considerations. 
No Benefit to Newspapers 

Finally, I might point out for your 
more selfish consideration that the 
newspaper receives absolutely no 
benefit from this type of distribution. | 
know of no instance where any of 
these companies resort to local news- 
paper advertising. If, as is the case 
of several of the larger concerns, they 
use advertising of any sort, their ap- 
propriations are spent entirely with 
national mediums. Two of the largest 
in the country confine themselves to 
space in a single national publication 
—the Saturday Evening Post. 

Furthermore, these distributors con- 
tribute nothing to the up-building of 
your city. They hire no labor, pay no 
taxes, contribute to none of your 
charities, occupy no real estate, at- 
tract no people. They are parasites, 
feeding on your local development. 

The newspapers can be a vital fac- 
tor in defeating the growth of this 
uneconomic form of distribution in 
this country. They need only keep 
before their readers the plain facts 
concerning the actual operation of this 
business. If the newspaper demands 
it, the police department will keep a 
careful check on these operators and 
will constantly cause the arrest of 
swindlers operating in this field. 
Every time one of these swindlers is 
apprehended your newspaper should 
give front-page publicity to the facts. 
This sort of publication carries with 
it an implied warning which is very 
effective. Furthermore, the newspaper 
should demand that the city require 
license fees and regulatory legislation 
covering the operation of these fly-by- 
night salesmen in the community. 
This is being successfully done in a 
number of cities. 

An amusing, but to the retailer a 
rather expensive variation of these 
schemes has developed during the 
past year. It is known as a coupon 
selling device, based on the endless 
chain theory, through which gullible 
women are induced to sell merchan- 
dise to their friends who in turn sell 
to other friends, each taking a profit 
as the succeeding sale is consum- 
mated. One newspaper in this state 
absolutely broke up this practice lo- 
cally by giving front page publicity to 
the single mathematical fact that if 
the chain plan were carried through 
its twelfth stage it would be necessary 
to sell four-hundred-and-forty-f our 
pairs of hose to every man, woman 
and child in the community. Of 
course, the woman who gets in on 
the tail-end of such a scheme must 
hold the bag. 

The newspaper in this instance was 
not fighting coupon or “endless chain”’ 
selling. It was merely giving pub- 
licity to a mathematical fact, and that 
fact had heavy news value in that 
particular community at that partic- 
ular time. 

Editorial Cooperation 

If ever again I have the opportunity 
to guide a newspaper organization | 
will require my editorial department 
to study and give local publicity to 
certain public abuses, which seriously 
threaten the successful operation of 
local retail stores. I will mention 
only one of these—the abuse of the 
privilege of returning goods, after they 
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have been purchased and delivered. 
Few realize the extent of this abuse 
and the wastage involved in this care- 
less practice. The Cincinnati Retail 
Merchants Association recently has 
analyzed the situation and found that 
thirty-seven distinct but useless oper- 
ations are involved when a woman 
thoughtlessly orders a package of mer- 
chandise sent to her home and later 
rejects it without adequate cause. In 
a modern department store this pack- 
age must be wrapped, charged, routed, 
delivered, called for, inspected, cred- 
ited, and audited before it returns to 
stock. In the meantime, if it has a 
. style or seasonal element, valuable 
selling days have been lost. Every 
one of these operations costs money 
and these costs are added to the ex- 
pense of retail store operation. It has 
been demonstrated in a number of 
cities that where strong newspapers 
have taken up an editorial campaign 
against this careless and thoughtless 
practice, which benefits no one, the 
number of such abuses has been re- 
duced from fifty to one hundred per 
cent. 


If I should re-enter the newspaper 
field, I would direct very careful at- 
tention to another and more definite 
phase of cooperation with the retailers 
of my city. I refer to promotion of 
certain educational demonstrations 
which very greatly stimulate the re- 
tail movement of merchandise. Many 
newspapers now devote considerable 
attention to this matter, to the profit 
of all concerned. Several large Ohio 
newspapers are cooperating actively 
with our Dress Well and Succeed 
movement. This is a display adver- 
tising campaign designed to develop 
among American men a desire for 
better clothes through constantly em- 
phasizing the cash value of a better 
personal appearance. It is having an 
appreciable effect upon the sale of 
men’s wear in the cities where it is 
being used. It was absolutely neces- 
sary that some movement of this sort 
be inaugurated, as the advent of the 
automobile and the increase of out- 
door sports, such as golf, has devel- 
oped among American men an increas- 
ing lack of regard for the appearance 
of their wearing apparel. 


Better Homes Movement 


Other Ohio newspapers are devoting 
intensive consideration to campaigns 
such as the so called Better Homes 
movement, which was designed and is 
fostered by the furniture industry, but 
which has been a real influence for 
good in the communities in which it 
has been used. I would like to have 
time to outline the details of such a 
campaign as the facts clearly indicate 
the value of this sort of work to the 
merchant, the newspaper and the com- 
munity. Those who are interested could 
well afford to study the experience of 
the Columbus Evening Dispatch. This 
newspaper, last Fall, caused the simul- 
taneous erection, in scattered residen- 
tial neighborhoods throughout Greater 
Columbus, of 19 so-called model homes 
built to sell at prices ranging between 
$5,000 and $50,000. As a part of the 
Better Homes Movement they alloted 
the artistic furnishing of these homes 
to the various retail furniture stores 
of the city. Each store was held 
responsible for the complete furnish- 
ing of one house. The Dispatch for 
weeks gave wide news-column pub- 
licity to every detail of the construc- 
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tion and furnishing of these homes, 
and so centered the attention of 
Columbus on the desirability of own- 
ing a beautiful home that during the 
eleven days these houses were opened 


for public inspection over 300,000 
people, by actual clock count, visited 
them. As a result, thousands of 


people to whom such an opportunity 
otherwise would be denied, secured 
tangible and graphic suggestions for 
the improvement of their own homes, 
or had developed within them a de- 
sire for a home more beautiful. As 
a direct result, the retail furniture 
stores of Columbus, during the exhibi- 
tion and in succeeding weeks profited 
tremendously in increased retail sales. 
Ministers of the city and those inter- 
ested in its moral welfare Were unan- 
imous in commending the project, as 
it popularized and centered public in- 
terest on a sane and wholesome sub- 
ject. Merchants were tremendously 
delighted. The newspaper, by reason 
of its sponsorship of a service which 
was very much apreciated by 300,000 
people, built for itself institutional 
good-will of untold value. 


Incidentally, it wasn’t a bad profit 


operation for the newspaper. Their 
actual expense outlay was small. 
Building contractors, realizing the 


publicity their houses would receive, 
were delighted to erect. attractive 
dwellings in accord with the plan. 
Incidentally, each building contracted 
for a full page of display advertising 
in the special edition which inau- 
gurated the opening of the homes, 
and one-half page of classified to be 
used during the period of construc- 
tion. The furnishings and decorations 
were without expense to the news- 
paper, as the stores and the decor- 
ators were glad to get the consequent 
publicity. The merchant’s expense 
was slight, being limited to the cost 
of maid and janitor during the exhibi- 
tion, and the slight depreciation on 
the rugs and draperies used. The 
merchant who sponsored the smallest 
bouse of this show told me recently 
that during the eleven days of the 
exhibit his salesmen took definite 
orders for over $9,000 worth of stock 
merchandise. Incidentally, on the 
Sunday before the show opened, the 
Dispatch published a forty-eight page 
section, eighty-two per cent of which 
was devoted to advertising, and a 
large proportion of this advertising 
was from builders, painters, plumbers, 
electricians, agents for household ap- 
plainces and others who are not reg- 
ular advertisers. I personally am not 
a believer in special editions as an 
ordinary thing but I know definitely 
that those who bought space in this 
edition were well satisfied with their 
investment, because the newspaper 
through news-column support and 
editorial endorsement had succeeded 
in bringing the subject in which they 
were vitally interested to a white-heat 
of interest in the city. 


I cannot devote more time to dis- 
cussing cooperative features of this 
type but I will say that any live news- 
paper operator who approaches the 
subject from the proper angle, will 
find many opportunities in this field 
where he can profitably serve his 
mérchants, his readers and his news- 
paper. 

Proper Buying Habits 


If ever again I am permitted to 
operate a newspaper property I will 
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devote considerable attention to the 
development of proper buying habits 
in my community. Our whole dis- 
tributive system is loaded with tre- 
mendous unnecessary costs by reason 
of certain carelessly developed habits 
of the American people. Probably 
the outstanding glaring example is the 
tendency of the public during Decem-— 
ber to postpone Christmas shopping 
until the last possible moment. This — 
throws a tremendous peak load on 
every agency engaged in distribution. 
The retail store, of course, is the chief 
sufferer. During the ten days prior to 
Christmas, merchants are compelled 
to deal with a tremendous overload 
which very easily could be distributed 
over a thirty or forty day period, to 
the great benefit of all concerned. 
During the holiday season just past 
the Ohio Retail Council secured mag- | 
nificent cooperation from newspapers — 
in about forty Ohio cities, in its organ- 
ized effort to lengthen the holiday 
shopping season through stimulation 
of earlier Christmas shopping. In a 
number of cities where the news- 
papers gave the local retail associ- 
ation complete cooperation, holiday 
shopping this year despite unfavor- 
able weather conditions, started dur- 
ing the last week in November instead 
of in the middle of December. The 
benefit to everyone concerned was tre- 
mendous. The shopper had the advan- 
tage of makng her selections from 
complete merchandise stocks, of deal- 
ing with store employes who were 
neither too tired nor too rushed tom 
give her intelligent service, and of 
avoiding the tremendous last- minute 
crowds which during the treacherous 
December weather, often become dan- 
gerous. The merchant had the oppor 
tunity to better serve his public, and fl 
sales volumes of gift merchandise by 
reason of the longer shopping season 
were quite materially increased. The 
last minute shopper cuts her list to 
the bone, whereas the woman who 
shops early in the season is inclined _ 
to expand her requirements. The © 
newspaper likewise profits. The yol- — 
ume of special holiday advertising in ~ 
many of these cities started from a_ 
week to ten days earlier than usual — 
and was maintained to the finish. I 
need not point out that both the news- | 
paper and the merchant enjoyed still — 
another advantage through earlier — 
Christmas shopping. In two out of 
five recent holiday shopping seasons — 
several Ohio cities have been struck 
by blizzard conditions during the final — 
ten-day spurt. Sales volumes were | 
decreased and newspaper advertising — 
lineage suffered in proportion. By 
distributing the special holiday sell-_ 
ing period over a longer time, this — 
danger for both the newspaper and 
the merchant is minimized in pro-_ 
portion. + 


Ohio publishers who participated in 
this campaign know that we made 
every effort to make it easy for the 
newspaper to promote this desired 
result in a thoroughly logical and | 
legitimate manner. To those of you 
who may not be familiar with the 
details of this plan, I will be glad to. 
discuss it after this session. 

Special Merchandise Seasons i 

There is no reason why the news- 
paper cannot during the next few | 
years develop other special merchan- 
dise seasons or translate existing 
holiday periods more definitely into 
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terms of merchandising. There is no 
reason why, for example, Mother’s 
Day should not become a general mer- 
‘chandising event. Mother would ap- 
preciate a substantial gift which she 
tan use or wear as much or more than 
she now appreciates transient flowers 
or candy. Newspapers very easily 
/ could emphasize and intensify the 
‘gift-giving possibilities of our Spring 
' graduation season. It is quite within 
| the range of possibility that news- 
' papers and merchants could profitably 
cooperate in a publicity campaign 
which would greatly increase the vol- 
‘ume of sales in connection with vaca- 
tion preparations. 

The newspaper publisher need have 
no fear that news column exploitation 
‘of these general events will relieve 
the advertiser of the necessity of buy- 
ing space to promote his special mer- 
chandise offerings. It must be clear 
to anyone that if a newspaper in any 
community creates a merchandising 
interest in any given season or event, 
every intelligent merchant will hasten 
to identify his particular institution 
with these special possibilities through 
liberal use of display advertising. Try 
it and see for yourself. 

I have endeavored up to this point 
to emphasize two main points: 

1. That an unwarranted and rather 
foolish spirit of antagonism exists in 
the minds of newspaper publishers 

, toward his retail community, and 


2. That this perhaps unconscious 
antagonism has blinded publishers to 
the possibilities of effective and prac- 
tical cooperation which would greatly 
improve the position of his commu- 
nity and his newspaper. 


IT have in some detail outlined def- 
inite problems in which the interests 
of the publisher and the merchant are 
identical and coincide with the best 
interests of their city. 


I have sketched certain promotional 
activities. which any enterprising 
daily newspaper could well afford to 
consider with the view of improving 
retail conditions in its community, for 
the benefit of all concerned. 


Study the Situation 


I ‘have by no means exhausted the 
list. But I feel that completely effec- 
‘ tive cooperation between the publisher 
and the merchant must be developed 
‘through gradual steps. I believe that 
if, in any community, the newspaper 
publisher will carefully study the 
situation and will inaugurate any one 
of the devices I have mentioned, he 
will. quickly and rapidly extend the 
degree of cooperation. It is a field 
which so vitally affects the future 
development of your newspaper prop- 
erty that it cannot be appreciated in 
a haphazard or incidental manner. It 
must be studied. Merchants must be 
educated to understand the publisher’s 
aims and to appreciate the character 
of the service which you may offer. 


In Ohio a number of our largest and 
strongest newspapers are turning 
their serious attention to these mat- 
ters. Some of them almost every 
week are devoting considerable space 
_ to a discussion of the question which 
will: improve the retailer’s position. 
| An outstanding example in Ohio are 
the six Scripps-Howard newspapers, 
which have developed some of the 
finest promotional display advertising 
I have ever seen. I find through dis- 
cussing it with large retailers in the 
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communities they serve that this type 
ef practical cooperation is building for 
those newspapers a goodwill value 
that will be reflected steadily in their 
future operating statements. It seems 
to me that the larger and more pro- 
gressive newspaper properties have 
realized the necessity and value of 
this work, and that the time has come 
when publishers of newspapers in 
smaller communities must realize its 
importance. 

As such a= spirit of cooperation 
develops in your community, the pos- 
sibilities for useful effort are abso- 
lutely unlimited. Problems of the 
next ten years will require study by 
the best minds your city can produce. 
The matter of traffic control which 
has not been solved. The rapidly 
developing chain-stores situation with 
vitally affects the future of every city, 
its tremendous bearing on _ rents, 
realty values and city development 


generally, as well as on your advertis- - 


ing revenues, is still an acute prob- 
lem in your community. The future 
of many sizeable shopping centers, 
which in past years have enjoyed ex: 
cellent retail patronage, is absolutely 
undetermined, and depends in large 
degree upon the development, during 
the next ten years, of an intelligent 
road-building program. Unless your 
city provides easy access to outlying 
rural communities you may be certain 
that you will lose their trade to some 
other city which improves its main 
thoroughfares of entry. The taxation 
system in your state may be in suck- 
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ing blood from many types of produc- 
tive industry and may quite easily 
develop a handicap which will lose 
to your locality its present industrial 
position. As the cost of government 
mounts, this hardship becomes more 
acute. The formulation of tax-raising 
device has always been a matter of 
log-rolling, and industries of like char- 
acter, with like aims, necessarily must 
combine forces in self protection. In 
taxation again, the interest of the 
merchant and the publisher is iden- 
tical. 

The merchants of Ohio recognize 
the tremendous potentialities of the 
newspaper industry to lead Ohio to 
better things. In our state there are 
115 daily newspapers, about 25 of 
which might be classed as metro- 
politan. They carry, almost hourly, 
the message which guides the thought 
of our 6,000,000 citizens. The Re- 
tail Council, which I represent, in- 
cludes in its membership over 19,000 
Ohio retail stores of the better grade. 
Our membership reaches from the 
small hardware store in the country 
village to the mammoth department 
store in the city, which employs thous- 
ands of people and sells merchandise 
in excess of $30,000,000 a year. These 
two industries, dependent absolutely 
on the success and prosperity of the 
state in which they operate, and the 
growth of the cities which they direct- 
ly serve, might, with great general 
profit, combine their brains and re- 
sources in the solution of these com- 
mon problems. 
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Episode IV* 


A Simplified Form of Advertising Art Which Can Become the Practical Hand- 
maiden of the Most Confirmed Amateur 


By W. Livingston Larned 


There is an old cry, echoing back 
from the first print shop, which says, 
with a traditional echo: “We would 
use more pictures but there are no 
artists in this neck of woods. And it 
takes too long and the exigencies are 
too tantalizing, to attempt to buy 
illustrations at a distance. We admit 
the trend is in the direction of picto- 
rial advertising and that it is easer 
to land printing orders when the job 
is properly embellished—but—” 

It has been the purpose of this 
series of anecdotal, fact stories, to 
show how this moth-eaten thesis can 
be at least partially destroyed. There 
is always a way, and above all per- 
sons the printer must be resourceful, 
inventive and, in a sense, invincible. 

It has been shown that the one or 
two line “comics” which are within 
the pencil-grasp of anybody—even 
children—properly dovetailed into an 
order, can be made successfully to 
“illustrate” advertising; it has been 
pointed out how an energetic printer, 
whose horizon was a few yards be- 
yond the end of his own nose, so 
manipulated local-found photographs, 
that sizable competitive jobs were 
landed on their strength; and, again, 
it was told how a local newspaper 
cartoonist fought in the first-line 
trenches with a small-town printer, in 
winning printing away from very 
much larger institutions. And in every 
instance, the homely philosophy back 
of the idea has been this:— 

“There is a practical art all around 
you if you are not blind to it. But 
the printer must first start with a 
proper valuation of the basic need of 
these pictorial contacts. A _ printing 
shop without sympathy for the part 
which pictures play in modern print- 
ing and advertising, is woefully like 
the power plant minus a magneto. 

Now there is the instance of the 
printer in a small village out from 
Boston, who for ten years had seen 
all kinds of printing orders for the 
chain of textile and shoe institutions 
go to some metropolitan center, and 
who finally kicked over the traces and, 
squaring about, said to these shrewd 
big-city competitors: ‘Thou shalt not 
pass.” 

But it required a visit to Atlantic 
City to give him the idea. He was 
attending a convention of printers 
there when he happened to stop before 
the small booth of a cutter of silhou- 
ettes. He had his own portrait made 
in black paper and much to his aston- 
ishment, although the entire operation 
required less than three minutes, the 
likeness was startlingly real. 

“It’s a cinch,” said he, ‘there isn’t 
an artist in my town but I can get 
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along without ’em. From now on, I 
think JI’ll go in for commercial illus- 
trating.” 

And he did. 

On a purely experimental basis, one 
of the larger shoe concerns, manu- 
facturing a medium-priced product for 
workmen, had sudden need for a con- 
nected series of neat one and two- 
column newspaper advertisements to 
run in a string of nine surrounding 
localities. 
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The same material, changed 
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but very little, was destined to appear 
on blotters, in leaflet form for dealers, 
and, finally, jumped-up to tinted cards 
10 by 18 for windows. Thus it will 
be seen that the order was decidedly 
worth while. The advertising man- 
ager and the sales manager were in 
the proverbial hurry, and had fallen 
into.the habit of turning personally- 
conducted newspaper campaigns of 
this character over to a_ big-city 
printer, who had the _ illustrations 
made, set up the copy, and turned 


over not only the mats for dealer use, — 
but portfolios of campaigns for sales-— 


men. (This is a significant item: it 


does not always transpire that all na- 
tional advertising is produced by the — 


advertising agency. Internal 
paigns are constantly being issued, and 
the progressive printer is a_ side- 
partner in the transaction.) 

“Tt must be something different,’ 


cam- 


said the Advertising Manager, on the 


day that the local printer solicited an 
opportunity to show what he could 


do, “you folks haven’t the facilities — 
and—”’ 

But then you know the “line of 
tall? ' 


— 
— 
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Examples of the silhouette style of illustration as employed by many 


national advertisers. 


They never cease to be effective, are easily made, 
and have an individuality all their own. 


By using detail figures or even 


mhotoqraphs, and filling in, solid black, even % somo can make creditable 


drawings of this type, 
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Six pieces of tentative copy were 
the starting point and the very head- 
lines were pictures .in themselves, in 
a sense: Take, for example:— 

“He Who Laughs Last,’ which car- 
ried the story of a man who always 
made fun of the chap who paid less 
than twelve dollars for a pair of shoes. 
The printer, although not an artist 
himself, had followed modern adver- 
tising and its illustrations with a keen 
and observing interest. And he had 
noticed that national advertisers were 
using more black and white silhou- 
ettes than ever. And they always 
“stood out.” They were distinctive, 
individualistic. They dominated -be- 
cause of the strength of their liberal 
areas of black and their extreme 
though interesting simplicty. 

It did not require much rummaging 
through old publications to discover 
a profile view of a good-natured stout 
man, laughing. This was traced, as 
to contour, and the outline filled in 
with india ink. Presto! A true sil- 
houette. 

Another piece of copy called for the 
illustration of an owl. In a natural 
history book at the local library there 
was found a photograph of a typicl 
owl. It was traced and handled in 


‘much the same manner, with a few 
_ background 


strokes introduced, for 
relief. 3 

Place a piece of drawing paper 
against a wall, pose a person near it, 
with a strong light beyond, and there 
will be cast on the paper a crisp, 
clean profile reproduction of the orig- 
inal, which can be marked off with a 
pencil and then filled in with black. 
Result: a most effective character 
silhouette and a wide variety of ex- 
pressions of faces. 

The veriest amateur becomes an 
artist by a permissible ruse, a subter- 
fuge, which is as ethical as may be 
under the circumstances. We have 
seen wash-drawing figures, mildly 
adopted, by being traced off and filled 
in black, and the cry of plagiarism 
has never been raised: we have seen 
photographs handled in the same man- 
ner. Silhouetting recreates them to 


a considerable degree. - 


/ were turned down, 


Here we have the case of a printer 
in a small community who lacked art 
facilities and was constantly handi- 
capped in the matter of “landing 
orders,” although they were in large 
volume all around him, all the while. 
This man, ‘through the use of a little 
imagination, a modicum of skill, and 
a suddenly awakened consciousness 
of the power of the illustration in its 
relation to printing, was finally able 
to compete with the best of them— 
and winning out. 

We happen to know that in this 
instance, competitors submitted elab- 
Orate drawings in full detail which 
in preference for 


_ the sparkling simplicity and new note 


of the silhouette idea. These con- 
trasting black and white pictures have 


| @ way of showing up nicely in small 
_ space 


in newspapers, and they are 
even more effective for car cards, for 
Window cards, for leaflets, for the 
covers of booklets. And they are in- 
expensive! 

Any printer who has a pot of black 
or a bottle of Higgins ink, can produce 
Silhouettes. Novelty effects, in color 
printing, can be secured by reproduc- 
ing the silhouettes in tints on tinted 
cardboard. There is no end to the 
utility of silhouette pictures. 
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Silhouettes have been popular for a great many 
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Love at First 


sight =a 


years and there is a 


certain something in the sparkle and dash and vigor, which makes them 
seem always new. And this type of illustration is comparatively easy to 
produce. Note the study of the girl’s head: a small-town printer pro- 
duced an attractive series of 12 pictures, all profile studies, by merely 
tracing off photographs, changing them very slightly, and filling in the 


outline with black ink. 


Presto—he had an effective illustration. 


THIRTY EDITORS WILL 
TOUR EUROPE IN SUMMER 


Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, has announced 
the names of the 30 newspaper editors 
from all sections of the United States, 
who will visit Hurope next summer 
as guests of the organization. They 
are to observe existing economic, polit- 
ical and social conditions in Kuropean 
countries and are to study institutions 
which are devoted to international as- 
sociation and co-operation. The ed- 
itors will leave New York July 16, 
sailing on the Atlantic Transport liner 
Minnetonka.. They will return to New 
York on the same ship October 3. 


Editors invited to make the trip ate: 

George McClellan Bailey, Houston 
(Tex.) Post-Dispatch; Marshall Bal- 
lard, New Orleans Item; Arthur L. 
Clarke, San Jose (Cal.) Mercury; 
Thomas J. Dillon, Minneapolis Trib- 
une; Douglas S. Freeman, Richmond 
(Va.) News-Leader; Harold Goff, Salt 
Lake City Deseret Evening News; 
C. C. Hamlin, Colorado Springs (Col.) 
Gazette; Wade H. Harris, Charlotte 


(N. C.) Observer; William Harrison, 
Oklahoma City Oklahoman. 


E. ©. Hopwood, Cleveland Plain 
Dealer; M. J. Hutchins, Missoula 
(Mont.) Missoulan; Harvy Ingham, 
Des Moines (la.) Register; R. A. 


James, Danville (Va.) Register; Har- 
old B. Johnson, Watertown (N. Y.) 
Times; Will Owen Jones, Lincoln 
(Neb.) State Journal; J. Earl Lang- 
don, Sacramento (Cal.) Bee; Robert 
Lathan, Charleston (S. C.) News and 
Courier. 

Newman J. Levinson, Portland (Ore.) 
Evening Telegram; George Morris, 


Memphis (Tenn.) Evening Appeal; 
Warren Douglas Meng, Kansas City 
Journal; Hamilton Owens, Baltimore 


(Md.) Evening Sun; Edgar B. Piper, 
Portland Oregonian; Maurice S. Sher- 
man, Hartford (Conn.) Courant; J. W. 
Spear, Phoenix (Ariz.) Republican; 
Frank B. Stoneman, Miami (F la.) 
Herald; Frederick A. Stowe, Peoria 
(Ill.) Journal and Transcript; James 
A. Stuart, Indianapolis Star; Arthur 
R. Treanor, Saginaw (Mich.) News 
Courier; Tom Wallace, Louisville 
(Ky.) Times; and Casper S. Yost, St. 
Louis (Mo.) Globe-Democrat. 
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STUDY OF SOCIALIZATION 
AND NEWSPAPER CONTENT 


Charles L. Allen, a specialist in 
country journalism, has written the 
following review of a recent volume 
by M. M. Willey: 

THE COUNTRY NEWSPAPER—A 
Study of Socialization and Newspaper 
Content by Malcolm McDonald Willey, 
Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Sociol- 
ogy, Dartmouth College, University of 
North Carolina Press. 

Seeking to determine the part of the 
country newspaper in the process of 
socialization, Dr. Willey has made an 
analysis of the content of 35 country 
newspapers in the state of Connecti- 
cut and has drawn from the data 
secured the conclusion that country 
newspapers in that state are not the 
important socializing agencies that 
they could and should be. 


The most interesting as well as the 
most profitable part of this book for 
men who are actually in country jour- 
nalism will be found in the first and 
last chapters. Under the chapter head- 
ing of “The Background and Functions 
of the Country Newspaper” the author 
has taken the view now commonly ac- 
cepted by the majority of those en- 
gaged in country journalism, that the 
country newspaper exists for the sole 
purpose of reflecting the life of the 
local community, and has explained 
the socializing function of the country 
newspaper in that community. So- 
cialization is defined as ‘“‘the develop- 
ment of a social nature or character— 
a social state of mind—in the individ- 
uals who associate.”’ What the author 
thinks the newspapers can do in form- 
ing this social state of mind is shown 
by the following passage: “If our 
knowledge of society—our town, our 
state, our nation, our world—is drawn 
as it seems to be, in no small part 
from what we read in the newspapers; 
if many of our opinions and prejudices 
are fed material gleaned from them, 
then the newspapers’ editors and those 
who dictate editorial policy can quite 
definitely aid or hinder the creation 


of an intelligently informed citizen- 
ship.” 
In arranging the categories into 


which the contents of the country 
papers are classified, Dr. Willey took 
great pains to avoid making the same 
mistakes as those he found in similar 
studies. He classified news according 
to the “what” which he found in the 
lead of the story. This method gives 
an objective basis upon which to make 
the classification. His categories final- 
ly numbered 49, which he grouped 
under the more inclusive headings of 
civic, or political news, economic 
news, cultural news, sensational news, 
sport news, personal news, opinion, 
human interest material, magazine ma- 
terial, miscellaneous matter. One of 
the main criticisms of the classifica- 
tions used by other scholars was the 
fact that some of their classes of news 
overlapped others. Dr. Willey believes 
that his classification has no overlap- 
ping divisions. 

Although the terminology used in 
the book is not that ordinarily used 
by newspapermen, it is difficult to see 
just how human interest news could 
be anything but ‘personal news.” It 
is also quite probable that “magazine 
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material’ might contain some personal 
or human interest material. As the 
author points out, the magazine ma- 
terial is seldom if ever of local sig- 
nificance. 

Stress is laid throughout the work 
on the importance of local news for 
the country paper that is to be a so- 
cializing influence in the community. 
The “helps and hints,’ serial stories, 
etc., which are syndicated to country 
papers are rated as zero in socializing 
importance. Almost as unimportant, 
from the. sociologist’s viewpoint, are 
similar features which are prepared 
by members of the paper’s staff. 

The class of news under the head 
“Sensational” includes all news about 
crime and criminal procedure, acci- 
dents, public welfare investigations, 
civil suits, suicide, divorce, other 
crime and catastrophes. “Sensational,” 
as used in this study very evidently 
does not mean the same as the term 
used by newspapermen to designate 
news with certain content and manner 
of presentation. None of this news, 
according to Dr. Willey, has any im- 
portance in bringing the community to 
the readers, which is what the social- 
izing process is. 

Human interest matter, sensational 
news, personal news, magazine ma- 
terial and miscellaneous material are 
all rejected by the author as having 
no value in the socializing process. 
The news which is valuable in this 
process includes political, economic, 
cultural, and sports news. Opinion 
material of all kinds is also classed 
with these types of news as being 
valuable in the socializing process. 


Remembering the author’s state- 
ments that the socializing process is 
to aid in “bringing the community to 
the readers,’ or “to assist the com- 
munity in knowing itself’ and then 
examining again the classes of news 
which are declared to be of no value 
in this process, those who have had 
practical experience in editing a news- 
paper for a small community will be 
immediately struck with the novelty 
of the author’s idea in excluding “per- 
sonal.news” from the types that are 
important. It will be difficult for any 
country. editor to understand why 
news of births, deaths, marriages, and 
personal activities, which the author 
styles “‘gossips,”’ does not play an im- 
portant part in helping readers to 
know their community and to know 
its significant happenings. For the 
average reader of a country paper, 
this type of news has great signif- 
icance, hardly even second in im- 
portance to sports, political, cultural, 
or economic news, or any opinionated 
article. Country readers most surely 
want to know what their neighbors 
are thinking but they also want to 
know what they are doing, which will 
come to them in the form of personal 
news. This part of the author’s thesis 
will not stand unquestioned by coun- 
try editors. 


It is significant also to find that the 
mean percentage of personal news in 
the Connecticut papers for the period 
of the study was far greater than the 
mean percentage for any other type 
of news. Had the author included per- 
sonal news in the class of that which 
was socially significant, his conclusion 
that these country papers were not 
fulfilling their socializing function 
could not have been drawn. The exact 
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opposite of this conclusion would have 


then resulted—that Connecticut coun- . 
try newspapers were very efficiently — 


helping to socialize the community. 

The chapter on “The ‘Stability’ of 
News in the Weekly Newspapers” 
proves nothing which has not for 
years been known to country editors; 
namely, that the amount of news of 
various kinds will vary with the sea- 
sons. It is useless to expect to find 
as much pgqlitical news in the country 
paper when no political bodies are in 
session as there is certain to be in 
“town meeting month.’ News cannot 
exist without source and development. 

The importance of local editorials 
in making the country paper a power- 
ful socializing force is clearly and 
forcefully shown in the chapter on a 
comparison of certain types of news. 
The country editor has his maximum 
opportunity to interpret the commu- 
nity to itself through local editorials 
but is very greatly neglecting this op- 
portunity. 

The method used in this study will 
probably be of more use to the sociol- 
ogist than to the country. newspaper 
man. The importance of local news 
in this socializing process ‘cannot be 


impressed upon men now in the pro-. 


fession unless the most interesting, 


most informing type of local news, ; 


which is personal news, is not dis- 
regarded but is placed where its value 
demands that it be placed. The con- 
clusions will then be very different 
from those drawn by Dr. Willey. It 
would seem reasonable that any study 
which deals with the country news- 
paper should employ terminology and 
classifications recognized by men who 


have been many years in the pro- — 


fession. 


The value of the book is great be- — 


cause it shows an objective attempt to 
make a careful analysis of country 
newspapers that would in the end help 
make better country newspapers. 
doubtful elements in classification and 
terminology, which are always to be 
found in any “perfect classification,” 


should not deter country editors from — 


reading the valuable material, dealing 
with the importance of the country 
newspaper as a socializing force. 


Too Busy to Shop 

The telephone has taken a lot of the 
individuality out of shopping. Instead 
of the customer’s going down to look 
over the stock, and being acquainted 
with what each merchant in town has, 
the merchant now has to go after the 
customer, by means of telephone mes- 
sages, letters, circulars or some other 
form of advertising, for between the 
household and children, the bridge 
club, the golf club, and a few organiza- 
tions of civie interest, the modern 


housewife cannot find time to squeeze 
in a few minutes to pick over veg-— 
etables or to select anything but cloth- 


ing or furniture. —Tick Talk. 


Under the auspices of the Akron 
chapter of the National Aeronautical 
Association, the Akron (Ohio) Beacon- 
Journal has entered a balloon in the 


association’s national balloon race to 


be held May 29. 


With a first prize of $1,500, the Chi- 
cago Herald-Examiner has been giving 
$5,000 in prizes to winners in “The 


Greater Chicago Amateur Piano Play- 
ing Contest.” 


The 
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RISE OF TABLOID PAPER 


AS ADVERTISER SEES IT 


By Herbert B. Benjamin 
Advertising Manager, National Cloak and 
Suit Co., Retail Store, New York. Re- 
printed from Women’s Wear 


ail 
The rise of the tabloid newspapers 
within six years to a leading place in 
the American newspaper world is as 
significant to the advertiser as it is 
to the journalist. The paper with the 
largest circulation in the United 
States is a tabloid. A second tabloid 
is among the first five in the country 
and others are climbing rapidly. 
Spreading from New York city, there 
are tabloid newspapers from Boston to 
St. Petersburgh, Fla.; from Philadel- 

phia to Los Angeles. 


The tabloids cannot be overlooked. 
They stare from the newsstands; they 
are in the hands of shop girls as they 
go to work, of mothers as they tend 
their tables and of business men. In 
circulation alone, they command the 
attention of thinking advertisers. 

“Tf,” they may well ask, “this type 
of paper has given the public some- 
thing that it is so anxious to read, 
may we not learn from them to give 
the potential patrons of our store the 
kind of advertising they want to 
read?” What is the secret of their 
success? 


New Ideas for New Generations 


H. G. Wells, whose remarks on ad- 
vertising are well worth listening to, 
‘had something to say on the subject 
in an article “What Is Success?” in 
the Americay Magazine of December, 
1923. He said: 


“There seems to be a sort of pe- 
-riodicity in mewspaper' enterprises. 
There are periods when the bookstalls 
abound with newspapers and maga- 
zines which seem to be in the closest 
'touch with the periodical-buying pub- 
lic of the time. They follow this pub- 
lic of theirs as it grows older, in happy 
(harmony with it. Meanwhile a new 
‘generation grows up to reading age, 
with new ideas, new characteristics, 
-and new needs. For a time that gen- 
eration hasn’t pocket money enough 
or character enough to express its new 
requirements. It buys, if it buys at 
all, the established dailies and week- 
lies and monthlies. But they don’t de- 
light in it. They may even bore it. 
One has come to a stale period in 
periodical enterprises. 


“Then appear new experiments and 
presently a new type of magazine or 
hewspaper gets away with it and be- 
‘gins to outsell all its older competi- 
tors.” 


This apparently is just what the 
tabloids are doing. And just because 
the tabloids are gaining a new read- 
ing public that obviously displays new 
desires and new tastes, they present 
not only a new opportunity to the ad- 
vertiser but a new problem. 


Popular-Priced Stores Meet Their Own 
Public 


The very type of store that had been 
pinning its faith on double-trucks and 
on four- and five-page advertisements 
_—the popular-priced store—found that 
there was a considerable and im- 
‘portant popular-priced public reading 
Papers in which an advertisement was 
restricted to 1,000 agate lines. 
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At first this appeared as a consid- 
erable disadvantage. It was always 
possible to use several pages of ad- 
vertising—but the tabloid newspaper, 
insisting on keeping within certain 
limits of size, opposed and then flat- 
ly prohibited this. 

Soon, however, the newspaper ad- 
vertiser who looked to the tabloid 
began to realize that the size and 
methods of tabloid journalism  pro- 
vided certain distinct advantages. 

Advantages of Tabloid Ads 

As listed by the Daily News, these 
were: Visibility, effective space, lim- 
ited lineage, largest circulation, con- 
centrated volume, home readers, re- 
sponsiveness and low cost. Of these, 
the first three are inherent in the 
tabloid newspaper; the other five, de- 
pending on circulation and readers, 
have been claimed by the standard 
size sheets. But it is well worth while 
examining the first three qualities in 
detail. 

The claim made for visibility is thus 
stated. That advertising in the tabloid 
has more chance of being seen, more 
chance of doing its work. There is 
only two-fifths as much to see in the 
tabloid newspaper as in a standard- 
size newspaper. The small page is 
wholly visible at a glance. The at- 
tractiveness and continuity of interest 
in the paper make every page seen— 
no waste space, no desert area for ad- 
vertisers. The visibility of news pages 
makes all space preferred position. 

The claim for effective space is: 
Your advertising is profitable only to 
the extent that it is seen. On the 
small tabloid page, advertising stands 
out prominently, and line for line, ad- 
vertisement for advertisement, catches 
the eye of more readers, is seen by 
more and read by more. A thousand- 
line advertisement in the standard size 
paper is just an ad; in the tabloid it 
is a FULL PAGE and gets full page 
prominence and attention—at thousand 
line cost. With less to see, the tab- 
loid reader can see everything in the 
paper. 

The claim for limited lineage is: 
The tabloid can carry at most from 
one-fourth to one-half the average ad- 
vertising lineage of a standard size 
newspaper. Tabloid readers see less 
advertising and have a chance to re- 
member more. Fewer impressions 
from advertising each day make the 
tabloid advertising more memorable. 
Less advertising competition made ad- 
vertisements in these papers more 
productive. 


These are, of course, claims made 
by an interested party. Their sig- 
nificance (granting that they may be 
controverted) are that such claims are 
not made by the standard size news- 
paper. 

Reaching New Reading Public 


In addition to the above there is an- 
other factor observed in the growth of 
the tabloid significant to the adver- 
tising man. It has been noticed that 
where the tabloids have established 
themselves, circulation has been 
achieved without greatly diminishing 
that of the standard size sheets. The 
suspicion, naturally consequent, that 
tabloid circulation was duplicate cir- 
culation has been largely dispelled by 
an investigation conducted jointly by 
the Daily News and a number of 
prominent advertising agencies. The 
only other tenable conclusion is that 
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many of the tabloid readers are per- 
sons who had not been regular news- 
paper readers before. 

In that case the wise advertiser 
might well study the methods of a 
type of journalism that had changed 
non-readers into readers. The one 
who learns that secret will be well 
on the way to learning how to change 
people who ‘do not read the ads” into 
responsive customers. 

Sensationalism Not Essence of Tab- 
loid Journalism 

That these people would have to be 
advertised to in a new way soon be- 
came evident to the advertising man. 
At first, the idea seemed to express 
itself in this form, “Tabloid journal- 
ism is sensational; therefore tabloid 
advertising ought to be sensational.” 

The fallacy of this proposition is 
evident when it is considered that 
there are plenty of other sensational 
papers in standard size. 

Moreover the cheaply sensational 
type of advertising limits its appeal to 
a particular class of customers and 
the mere circulation of some of the 
tabloids shows that their public tran- 
scends any such arbitrary classifica- 
tion. Discussing this point, L. E. Mc- 
Givena, promotion manager of the 
Daily News, said: 

“The volume and variety of tabloid 
readers exceed the limitations of any 
particular appeal. The Daily News 
gains and holds readers in all classes.” 

That statement holds true of tab- 
loids in general. The essence of tab- 
loid journalism is not sensationalism— 
it is inherent in the illustrated tabloid 
idea “Limited Size—Ample Illustra- 
tion.” 

For Quick and Easy Reading 

Tabloids are meant for those who 
read as they run. Their news can be 
grasped easily because it is concisely 
and simply stated ,and because it is 
explained and reinforced by pictures. 

The Chinese proverb runs: ‘One 
picture is worth 10,000 words.” Per- 
haps it might be better to say ‘One 
picture multiplies the force of 10 
words by 1,000.” 

When that idea penetrated the ad- 
vertiser realized that not only had he 
a new medium on his hands but also 
that he had to develop a technique to 
fit it. And when advertisers began to 
develop that technique, they showed 
some interesting ideas. 

Development of Tabloid Advertising 
Technique 

R. H. Macy & Co., Inc., were one of 
the pioneer advertisers in tabloids. 
They are also pioneers in the putting 
of a man in charge of all tabloid ad- 
vertising, concentrating the prepara- 
tion of tabloid copy in his hands. 

As a result Macy’s tabloid copy is 
different from all other Macy copy; 
yet is distinctively Macy’s. For one 
thing, Macy’s tabloid advertising fol- 
lowed the tabloid lead by the exten- 
sive use of the photograph for illus- 
tration. Time after time, a Macy ad- 
vertisement has consisted of a half 
dozen photographs with captions anda 
nameplate. Such an advertisement is 
almost identical with a typical tabloid 
page. : 

Now the mere use of photographs in 
advertising by retailers is nothing new. 
It has been tried again and again and 
usually dropped. The common objec- 
tions are that. photographs reproduce 
badly on newsprint; that they do not 
emphasize the important features as a 
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line drawing does; that they are hard 


to handle and difficult to retouch 
effectively. 
To this it must be said that the 


tabloids do a better job of reproduc- 
tion than the usual standard-sized 
sheet. This is partly the result of 
the use of special ink and presses and 
partly the result of skill and possibly 
secret processes. At any rate Macy’s 
have evidently taken full advantage 
of the better presswork of the tab- 
loids and have shown rare discrimina- 
tion in choosing the subjects and 
acquiring the technique that result in 
satisfactory reproduction. 


How to Get Good Photo-News Ads 


In telling of the technique that 
makes a go of the photo-ad-page in 
the picture newspaper, J. Mora Boyle, 
advertising manager of the New York 
Daily Mirror, said: 

“Ror store advertising, take photo- 
graphs of people using or wearing the 
merchandise. Run short, live, newsy 
captions with the photographs. 

“That’s the idea one large New 
York department store worked out in 
1926—so successfully that its photo- 
ad-pages stand out as one of the really 
distinctive steps of the year. 

“This store used full tabloid pages 
once a week or oftener in the New 
York Daily Mirror. Its success with 
these pages is not due to a good idea 
alone—but is due largely to the char- 
acter of text, photographs, merchan- 
dise, and models—and to the appropri- 
ateness and effectiveness of these 
pages in a picture newspaper. Such 
points are important to stores else- 
where that may consider the same 
plan. 

“Photographic pages in newspapers 
offer many problems all their own. 
As largely solved by the New York 
store we speak of, these problems 
include: 

“I, Brief, Interesting Text: For ex- 
ample; with a photograph of a man 
holding an alarm clock: ‘Here’s Your 
“Hye-Opener.” Just as sure to make 
you “snap into it” as any other device 
of the same name. And 89 cents is 
little enough to invest for such a sure 
aid to promptness.’ 

“Again with a _ full-length photo- 
graph of an attractive young lady: 
‘Imported! Not the young lady, of 
course, but the shawl. This is just the 
wrap for cool summer evenings.’ Then 
a few words about the silk center and 


the handknotted fringes, and the 
price, $13.74. 
“Another photograph shows’ two 


men, full length, one with a cane held 
out, ‘Pointing the Way to Thrift,’ pic- 
tured in an overcoat at $36.50. 

“Il. Sharp, Contrasting Photographs: 
Photographs must be not just good to 
look at as photographs; not just good 
for fine-screen magazine or. leaflet 
cuts. They must be good for coarse- 
screen cuts on newsprint stock. That 
means sharp contrasts instead of gen- 
tle, delicate shadings; brilliant light- 
ing, to get sharp high lights and black 
shadows—to emphasize contours of 
feature, figure and merchandise. 


When backgrounds are reproduced, 
they should contrast in tone with the 
figures and materials. 


“til. Retouching for Newspaper 
Use: And that requires treatment 
often far different from retouching for 
coated stock. All important contours 
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must be sharply brought out—either 
by dark tones against light, or by 
lines which are clear enough to show, 
but not bold enough to look artificial. 
Such points as labels, the~ sheen of 
fabrics, embroidery, and the main de- 
tails of small articles—must often be 
retouched almost to the point of mak- 
ing a new wash or line drawing. 
Otherwise the shapes and details you 
see clearly in the photograph itself, 
may be lost in the newspaper repro- 
duction. , 


The Tabloid Appeal 


In the accompanying article 
Mr. Benjamin has not attempted 
to compare or judge between 
the tabloid and standard sized 
newspapers as advertising 
media. Rather, he has endeay- 
ored to present some of the 
technique which must be fol- 
lowed if best results are to be 


obtained from tabloid advertis- 


ing, and to give the causes 
which make necessary certain 
departures from previously ac- 
cepted advertising practice. His 
article emphasizes the distinct 
differences between tabloid and 
other newspaper appeal and 
shows how these differences can 
be turned to advantage. 
LSS SS>>E>>>>s~~rLLEL"™_™=»DDEBn™"™)"7™7~"™"™"™H]"™n™DDBESS=SS|=|=="! 
“IV. Size: The minimum space a 
good photograph needs in a news- 
paper, may be several times as big as 
the same picture needs when used as 
a line drawing. It doesn’t pay to cut 
the size to a point where you miss the 
zest and interest of a sharp, strong 
photograph. The economical tabloid 
page in a picture newspaper like the 
Daily Mirror offers the advertiser a 
chance to use many photographs close 
together without having those at the 
bottom killed by others above. 
“V. Models: In photographs, the 
models must be attractive. That means 
their services cost real money. 


“The past year has proved that 
photo-ad-pages can be strong, inter- 
esting, effective in a picture news- 


paper—provided the advertiser has 
the brains, the patience, the person- 
nel and the facilities to master the 
details.” 

However, to limit the possibilities 
of productive advertising in tabloids 
to a successful reproducton of their 
photographic newspages, would be to 
impose an unwarranted handicap on 
it. Advertising is news—but it is a 
different kind of news from the edito- 
rial kind. 

Picture Appeal a Strong Point 

Bloomingdale Brothers, who have 
repeatedly stated their belief in the 
usefulness of tabloid advertising, also 
studied the new medium carefully. 
They found that the tabloids’ special 
quality lay in brevity and graphic 
illustration. 

In speaking of their means of at- 
taining this in their advertising, W. D. 
Walker, publicity director of Bloom- 
ingdale Brothers, said: 

“The essential difference between 
the tabloids and the full-sized papers 
from the advertising point of view is 
not so much in the size of the papers, 
as a restriction, as in the appeal of 
pictures. It is in the form of pictures 
that we tell our story in the tabloids. 
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Striking, interesting pictures—photo- 
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graphs possibly—but at any rate pic- © 


tures to tell the story. Copy is brief, 
forceful and descriptive of the pic- 
tures. In general, we make little 
attempt to imitate the tabloid papers’ 
news-page layout. The tabloid idea 
is a picture idea; a picture and a price 
are our idea.” 

How this works out in practice may 
be seen from some of the Blooming- 
dale advertisements. A very success- 
ful sale of men’s overcoats at $15.75 
used the “Inquiring Photographer” 
idea—the persons interviewed in this 
case being buyer and salespersons. A 
sale of women’s coats at $44 followed 
the tabloid news layout not at all— 
but its bold headline, large illustra- 
tion, easily visible price and short, 
concise copy amply demonstrated the 
tabloid idea. 

The advertising of Gimbel Bros., 
New York, and especially the down- 
stairs store show that they have a 
similar idea on the subject of tabloid 
advertising. ' 

Research Shows Advantages 

The advertising staffs of the tab- 
loids have done considerable research 
and thinking on the subject of the 
copy that appears between 
pages and this thinking is of consid- 
erable value to the wideawake retailer. 


L. E. McGivena, promotion manager 
of the Daily News, said in part: 


“The Daily News offers the same at- 
tractions that exist, in part, in any 
other newspaper—but offers them in a 
more attractive, more graphic, more 
convenient form. So if any partic- 
ular treatment of copy fits the Daily 
News, we think that sugh treatment 
ought to be determined by the vol- 
ume of the audience, the comparative- 
ly high-priced space and the fact that 
the visual field of the tabloid makes 
the use of large space for attention or 
display unnecessary.” 


Old Retail Center Rejuvenated 
Perhaps as interesting an incident 
in the story of tabloid advertising in 


New York as any has been the rebirth 
of Fourteenth Street as a retail cen- 


ter. From the time that the movement 
to Thirty-fourth Street left this section 
to the highly sensational type of 


store ,the shopping center declined in 
importance. Finally, this street was 
left with but a single first-class store, 
James A. Hearn & Son. About five 
years ago, however, the retailers of 
New York were aroused by a striking 
phenomenon, reminiscent of days long 
past. Specialty stores on Fourteenth — 
Street began to attract crowds so 
large that the attendance of large 
numbers of policemen became neces- 
sary to keep the crowds in order. 
Even they were unable to prevent 
such accidents as the breaking of plate 
glass show windows from the mere 
weight of people seeking to get in— 
and in fact, a heavy guard rail, set up 
to prevent broken windows soon be- 
came standard equipment for several 
stores — mostly specialty shops —on- 
that street. What with imitators and 
the coming of chain stores, rents went 
up and business grew apace. Four- 
teenth Street was once more a retail 
shopping center. - 


To give the tabloid newspaper en- 
tire credit for this growth and success 
would be to tell only part of the 
story. But that part is a highly sig- 


r 


‘ 
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nificant one. For the tabloids received 
a large share of the copy of these 


stores, and were publicly given credit 


' tabloids’ 


for much of these results. Further- 
more, these stores showed that they 
had built up a distinctive buying pub- 
lic of their own. It is well worth 
noting that these stores were not 
large stores. It is likely that the 
regular use of full-page copy in stand- 
ard-sized papers would have involved 
a burdensome outlay for them. But 
the use of 1,000 lines in the tabloid 
papers enabled them to secure full- 
page space and full-page attention. 
Success Built on Advertising 

Their success is an advertising suc- 
cess. Their merchandising is based 
on a policy of forceful advertising. 
And that success makes it well worth 
while to study their advertising copy. 

In general that copy is frankly sen- 
sational. It stresses price first and 
last. Its merit lies in straightforward- 
ness, in simplicity, in compactness and 
in its adaptation to the medium it 
uses. Judged by the favorite retail 
standard of results, it is successful. 

Other Cities Profit by New York’s 

Experiences 

This article has largely concerned 
itself with advertising in the New 
York tabloid newspapers because it 
was in New York city that these 
papers first appeared in this country; 
New York City has the largest volume 
of tabloid advertising and New York 
advertisers have had the longest ex- 
perience with tabloids. 

But as tabloids have sprung up and 
gained circulation in other cities, 
stores in these cities have learned to 
use the new media to advantage. 
Gimbel Bros., in Philadelphia, as 
might well be expected, show the 
benefit of the New York store’s expe- 
rience. The tabloid advertising of Lit 


- Brothers, in the same city, is also well 


conceived on lines of its own. 

In Newark, L. Bamberger & Co. 
(especially the Bamberger basement), 
the Kresge Department Store and 
Hahne & Co., have shown a significant 
grasp of the effective use of the 
limited space. 

As tabloids establish themselves 
and gain circulation they become 
necessary tools to the stores of their 
cities. 

The way to use tabloid effectively 
is to tell the advertising story in the 
way — forcefully, succinctly 
and pictorially. Since the tabloids 
have shown their power, the standard- 
sized newspapers have not been slow 
to follow the example they set—by 
making their news more colorful and 
compact, by amplifying their picture 
sections. Advertisers, even where 
there are no tabloids, might well study 
the methods of those who tell their 
story in a- space of ‘200 lines on five 
columns.” 

To quote Mr. McGivena. again: 

“We feel that if local advertisers, 
in general, would spend more money 
in their advertising departments—in 
ability, skill and art—they would have 
to spend less for white space; and we 
should hear less from local advertis- 
ers of diminishing returns, or of adver- 
tisements that don’t pay as well as 
they did ‘in the old days’.” 


’ 


A bill exempting newspaper men 


| from jury duty was recently passed 


by the Ohio house of representatives. 
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Danger in Size 

Too many publishers issue as large 
a paper as possible on the slightest 
provocation. Not only is there great 
risk of loss from special issues, but 
they leave many patrons with the im- 
pression that they have really done 
some advertising. When the advertis- 
ing load is normal, there should be an 
equal amount of space devoted to read- 
ing matter and advertising. Rates 
should be based on this condition. Ad- 
ditional pages should not be added un- 
til the proportion of reading matter 
to advertising on these pages is more 
than the normal proportion. Then 
there can be no possibility of loss on 
the special issue—The Country Pub- 
lisher. 
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Must Create Wants 


The machines have done it. 
run the machines. Now they’re run- 
ning us. It’s an economic affair of 
great gravity, and we might as well 
look it squarely in the face. We made 
machines to make goods for the con- 
sumers. Now we've got to make con- 
sumers to use up the goods made by 
the machines. It’s a problem that 
can’t be explained away, put away, 
denied or dodged. Wants must be 
created to form a market for our 
goods. The stark, urgent need of the 
hour is for more advertising and ad- 
vertising of a more effective kind. 
The concerns neglecting this need are 
simply inviting industrial and com- 
mercial atrophy. 
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Founder and Editor of Correct English Magazine 


B 
Backward and Backwards. 

These terms are used interchange- 
ably when expressing direction to- 
wards the back or the rear, the matter 
of selection being merely a question 
of euphony. Stand- 
ard suggests the 
following: “The 
two forms may be 
conveniently used, 
in accordance with 
their origin ety- 
mologically, to 
distinguish thead- 
jective and _ the 
adverb; as, ‘a 
backward pupil’; 
‘He walked back- 
wards’; also, to 
distinguish move- 
ment back from, 
but with the face 


Mrs. Baker 
toward a person, from mere direction 


of movement rearward. These ideas 
are usually expressed confusedly, ex- 
cept as back is used instead of back- 
wards to express the latter.” 

Bad and Badly. 

Badly in such construction as, “I 
feel badly,’ “You look badly,” is cen- 
sured, the adjective, and not the ad- 
verb, being required after the verbs 
of the senses,—feel, look, taste, smell, 


sound, ete, when no action is ex- 
pressed; as: “I feel bad,’ “You look 
bad,” ete. 


The adverb badly has been used tor 
the adjective bad to such an extent 
that some authorities now recognize 
its claim to adjectival interpretation, 
thus construing badly as both adjec- 
tive and adverb, depending upon its 
use. The majority of authorities, how- 
ever, censure its use in the place of 
the adjective bad;,in consequence, it 
falls in the class of disputed points of 
diction, the correctness of which has 
not yet become fully established. It 
is always safe, however, to use the 
old adjective form, bad after the in- 
active verbs look, feel, etc. 

Badly and Very Much. 

Badly in the sense of very much, 
or greatly, is a loose employment of 
the word; and, while it is frequently 
used in colloquial speech, it is not in 
accordance with the best usage of the 
language. Instead of saying, “I need 
it badly,” say, “I need it very much.” 
Bad Grammar. 

Grammar presupposes an observance 
of its rules; hence, bad grammar is an 
incorrect expression. Grammatical or 
ungrammatical error, however, is cor- 


rect. Instead of saying, ““He uses bad 
grammar,” say, “He uses incorrect 
English.” Some authorities endorse 


the use of the expression ‘bad gram- 
mar,” or “good grammar,’ but, as in- 
dicated, in strict usage, the expres- 
sions should be regarded as incorrect. 
Balance. 

The use of balance in the sense of 
remainder or rest is incorrect in such 
constructions as, “The balance of the 
evening was spent in dancing.’ Bal- 
ance iS an accountant’s term, and 
properly is used of that which must 
be added to the less or subtracted from 


By Josephine Turck Baker 


the greater of two amounts, as receipts 
or expenses, in order to make them 
equal; and as it does not properly 
denote what is left after a part has 
been taken away, as indicated, it should 
not be used in the sense of remainder 
or rest. 

Bathos and Pathos. 

Bathos means a ,ridiculous descent 
from the sublime to the commonplace. 
Pathos means feeling,—the power that 
awakens or moves feeling. 

Be Back. 

Instead of “I’ll be back in a minute,” 
one properly says, “I’ll come back in 
a minute,” “be back’ being restricted 
to the meaning of a return to place; 
as, “By this time next week I shall be 
back from New York.” In brief, when 
the emphasis is on the action, come 
is used, when on the state of the sub- 
ject, be is used. 

Been To. 

Been to is colloquial; been im or 
been at being regarded as correct, ac- 
cording as the case may require; thus: 
“IT have been in the city;” “I have 
been ceechurch.) Vitis difticulty to 
avoid the use of been to, for the reason 
that been at or in does not seem whol- 
ly to convey the meaning. 

Beg. 

The use of beg in such constructions 
as, ‘I beg to state,’ is censured by 
critics as being (a) an overworked 
term, and (b) as hardly expressing 
the truth. 

Beg Pardon. 

Beg pardon is nicely used when one 
makes a breach of etiquette; excuse 
me, when one wishes to leave the table 
or the room, 

Behave. 

The adverb properly is not neces- 
esary in such constructions as, behave 
yourself, behave being used absolute- 
ly to mean to conduct one’s self prop- 
erly. The interrogative form, ‘Will 
you behave?” is censured by some 
critics, but behave may be used ab- 
solutely in the interrogative as well 
as in the declarative form. 

Being. 

The use of being in such construc- 
tions as “is being built,” 
censured by some critics, but its em- 
ployment, as shown by English schol- 
ars, is strictly correct. 

Beside. 

Beside means at one’s side; as, “He 
sat beside her;” besides means in ad- 
dition to; hence, besides is the re- 
quired form in such sentences as, 
“There was no one at home besides 
me. 
Between. 

Between is a preposition, and go 
must be followed by the objective 
case. Instead of saying, “This is be- 
tween you and I,” say, “This is be- 
tween you and me.” 

Bound. 

The use of bound for determined or 
destined in such sentences as, ‘““He was 
bound to go,” “He was bound to fail,” 
is censured; “He was determined to 
go,” “He was destined to fail,” being, 
the correct forms. The use of bound 
in the sense of morally or legally con- 
strained or as denoting direction, is 


has been. 


correct; as, “He is bound to pay the 
debt;” “He is bownd for New York.” 
Both. 

Both, as an adjective or a pronoun, 
is properly used of only two persons 
or things; as a conjunction, it may be 
used for more than two; as: (pro- 
noun) “Both are here” (two persons) ;_ 
(adjective) “I like both children” 
(two persons); (conjunction) “Both 
the parents, the teachers and the 
pupils are going” (more than two). 
Brethren and Brothers, 

Brethren indicates the relationship 
between the members of a religious 
organization or fraternity. Brothers 
is used of those who are related by 
birth, and also of the members of a 
fraternity. 

But Him. 

Used as a preposition, in the sense 
of except, but must always be fol- 
lowed by the objective case; as, “There 
was no one at home but him and 7 


(not he and J). 
But That and But What. 

But that means except the thing 
referred to; but what means cc 
that which: as, “I do not know but 
that I shall go.” “I have nothing but 
what (but that which) you gave me.” 
By and Of. 

By and of are used somewhat inter 
changeably in such sentences as, “I 
know a man by the name of Brown,” 
“IT know a man of the name of Brown.” 
Some critics indicate, however, that 
one might know a man of the name o 
Brown, but know him by the name of 
Smith. : 

By and With. : 

By is used before the agent or doer; — 
with, before the instrument or means; 
as “The boy was accidentally hit by 
his playmate with a ball.’ Again, in~ 
the absence of a direct agent, the in- 
strument or means is properly re-_ 
garded, for the time being, as the 
agent or doer; as, “The barn was 
struck by lightning’; “The house was 
heated by steam;” “The cooking was 
done by gas,’ (by means of). 


Cc 


Call On. 

“Call on” in the sense of to make a 
brief visit is preferable to “call upon,” 
upon being more especially used to 
express motion from above or from 
the side. 


Came Near. 
Came near for almost in such gsen- 
tences as, “We came near falling 
down stairs,” is not in accordance 
with the best usage of the language 
Can and May. 
Can denotes ability; may, permis- 
sion; in consequence, the expression, 
“Can I go?” for “May I go?” is incor: 
rect. While may-is required to ask 
permission, can must be used to deny 
the request; thus: “May 4 go?” “You | 
cannot go.” 
Chance. { 
The preposition that is required 
after the word chance depends upon 
the meaning to. be conveyed. One 
properly says, “A chance of success,” 
“A chance for a prize,’ “One chance 
in a thousand.” 
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COMBINATION PROBLEM 
HAS OTHER SIDE TO IT 


By Fred LeRoy 


The increased cost of production 
and how to meet it. A matter easily 
solved if human nature was perfect. 
We have been in the publishing busi- 
ness for the past fifty years. My first 
daily: was a morning paper started 
with three evening papers in the field, 
making it the fourth daily in a town 
het 12,000. At the end of a year one 
of the other dailies united after losing 
a thousand dollars. There were four 
proprietors and at the end of the 
second year we had made $15.00 a 
week each. We started with a coun- 
try Campbell press that ground out 
about 500 an hour by hand labor. We 
had an expense of about $25.00 a day 
that looked big around the period of 
1885. 


In those days advertising was little 
understood by merchants and there 
was only a small amount done by 
those who figured it an investment. 
Our force was one compositor at $9.00 
a week, an apprentice on the case at 
about $3.00 a week and a plate serv- 
ice from Chicago shipped by express 
at $10.00 a week and express charges 
of 25c a day. Sometimes it was hard 
work to get enough cash to pay the 
express. The local reading matter 
consisted of about three columns of 
dash items. The paper was the pride 
of the town and people watched for it 
and gladly paid 10c a week to get the 
local news. It was a local daily. 


In 1926 we had developed to a local 
daily of about 4,500 subscribers, five 
linotypes, a fast press and an expense 
considerably over $200 a day. This 
growth measured a life time of work, 
of business gradually developing and 
an inspiration to give the public a 
better paper. Measure in your mind’s 
eye the gradual growth in income. 
The increase of expense from $25 a 
day to over $200 a day, practically 
outlining growth in income. To make 
money out of this growth it was only 
necessary to curb our ambition for 
a bigger and better paper to a point 
lof profit, always keeping behind the 
growth of income. The great difficulty 
in doing this was human nature. We 


The Publisher Suffers 


Last month’s United States 

| Publisher presented Victor N. 
_Vetromile’s opinions in regard 
to the combining of newspapers 
that has become so prevalent, 
his conclusions appearing to be 
that the public suffers as a 
result. We are pleased to give 
herewith the opinions of Fred 
LeRoy, for many years editor of 
the Independent-Times of Strea- 
tor, Illinois, recently consol- 


idated with its competitor and 
now known as the Free Press 


and Times. This is the address 

given at the annual meeting of | 
the Inland Daily Press Associa- 

tion and Mr. LeRoy evidently 

believes that without consol- 

idation the newspaper publisher 

suffers. 


» THE UNITED 


had a competitor.. We were always 
seeking some method or means to get 
the best of him. He was doing the 
same with us. There was no referee 
and we acknowledge many a blow was 
struck below the belt. 


Our competitor stood well in the 
community except with ourselves. 
We probably averaged up about the 
same. But where it came to an anal- 
ysis of each’ other the comparison was 
not so generous. The lack of profit 
from a rise of $25 a day to $250 a day 
can only be ascribed to opposition en- 
gendered by jealousy. Extra expense 
was constantly created in attempts to’ 
outdo the other fellow and to that 
extent profits were narrowed, some- 
times obliterated. It is easy to see 
how both by friendly intercourse and 
agreement could have always kept 
expense behind the wonderful develop- 
ment of the newspaper business in 
this period. That it didn’t was the 
fault of human nature. 

Perhaps in the United States there 
is a city when opposition on all sides 
is so endowed with the spirit of Christ 
that harmony prevails. If there is 
then there is ordinarily no reason 
why there should not be a fair profit 
in the years past—but is there. 

(Dropped into a contemporary. Had 
30,000 circulation, 10,000 excess on ac- 
count of opposition.) 

This jealousy is not confined to 
newspaper publishers. It exists in the 
trade in professional and business life. 
It is the weakness of human nature. 

Personally we came to the con- 
clusion that it must be done away 
with. There were only two ways. Get 
together in a friendly spirit or unite 
the papers and publish one _ paper, 
thus making our interests one com- 
mon cause. 

After ten or twelve years of talking, 


my competitor and myself, at least, 
myself, concluded to unite. We have 
done so. The paper started out the 
first of the year and has been the 


pride and pleasure of both of us. Com- 
petition has been eliminated. The 
paper has been raised trom 15c to 20¢ 
a week and the public is satisfied be- 
cause they get a better paper, the 
advertisers don’t object in the least 
to effect a saving of about 20% and 
the proprietors find the business quite 
profitable and that they are both quite 
decent citizens in the community. 

As I see it this age has developed 
enough income for publishing to be 
remunerative. After fifty years expe- 
rience my own opinion is that as a 
business proposition little profit can 
be made unless one of the two meth- 
ods outlined above are put in force. 

Of the two the best from an econom- 
ical and business standpoint is. in 
uniting. This is an age of combina- 
tions, of eliminating extra expense. 
It is as practical for papers to unite 
as it is for telephone companies or 
electric light companies. The profits 
are, in my judgment larger in pro- 
portion. 


Mrs. Marie L. Darrach who is mak- 
ing a four months’ tour of the Orient 
will report conditions in China for the 
New York Evening Post and other 
New York newspapers. 


On a certain dentist’s window in 
the city appears the announcement: 
“Teeth extracted with great pains.”’— 
Progressive Advertising. 
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THOMASON LEAVES TRIB 
TO BUY FLORIDA DAILY 


S. Emory Thomason, since 1918 busi- 
ness manager of the Chicago Tribune, 
resigned that position March 10. Mr. 
Thomason has completed negotiations 
for the purchase of the Tampa Trib- 
une, morning daily newspaper in Tam- 
pa, Florida. Associated with Mr. 
Thomason in this enterprise is John 
Stewart Bryan of Richmond, Va., 
prominent publisher and president of 
the American Newspaper Publishers’ 


)Mssociation. 


Mr. Thomason is a graduate of the 
University of Michigan from which 
institution he also has a master’s 
degree. He received his law degree 
from Northwestern University in 1906 
and was partner in the law firm of 
Shepherd, McCormick & 'Thomason 
until 1918 when he became business 
manager of The Tribune. In 1923 he 
was elected vice-president of The Trib- 
une Company, and two years later was 
made general manager. He is a 
director in the Ontario Paper Co., the 
News Syndicate, the Tonawanda Paper 
Co., the Chicago Tribune Transporta- 
tion Co., and P. & A. Photos. 


on this 


Observation 


You sit on the broad, 
awning’d observation of 
the Capitol Limited, de 
luxe parlor car train, 
with no fear of cinders 
or smoke. 


It’s a fast, interesting 
ride through the hills of 
Illinois from Peoria to 
Springfield and St. 
Louis on this superfine 
electric train. 


Reserved parlor seats, 
library and club section 
and a la carte luncheon 
service aboard the 
“Capitol Limited.” 


No surcharge on seat 
fares. 


Convenient Stations 
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“They allow me three thousandths variation 
| ... but I make them R1GHT” 


This particular adjustment does not call for extreme 
accuracy as accuracy goes in the Linotype factory. Three 
thousandths of an inch—the thickness of a sheet of No. 16 
bond —is close enough for all practical purposes, but this 
man scorns any such tolerance. He likes to see his mi- 
crometer barrel come to a stop precisely on the mark. 
_..§That spirit, carried through every Linotype opera- 
tion, has had much to do with building up the Linotype's 
reputation for long life and trouble-free operation. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


CHICAGO SCRERENCTSCONB ROOK LY.NSAN EW YO RRO eee 


° = 
NEW ORLEANS REPRESENTATIVES IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD TORONTO, CAN. 
Linotyped in the Garamond Series 522. 
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~ COUNTRY NEWSPAPER 
IN EXCLUSIVE PLACE 


By F. W. Beckman 
Managing Editor, the Farmer’s Wife 


(Abstract of talk at Iowa Press Association 
Meeting) 


In the past 15 years of readjustments 

in the newspaper field, of which there 

have been many, including elimina- 

tions, consolidations and something 

like a revolution in methods of man- 

' agement, several definite facts about 

the country newspaper have come to 

stand out very clearly, at least in my 
own thinking. 

First, I believe that there is a dis- 
tinct field for the purely local country 
newspaper and a service for it to ren- 
der which no other can give. The 
interest of the people in the happen- 
ings of their own immediate commun- 
ity is as great as it ever was, even 
though they have come to take a larg- 
er and wider view of affairs; in fact, 
this local interest is in the last analy- 
sis their most intimate and important 
news interest. Their desire to know 
the news close about them can be sat- 
isfied fully only by the local, home- 
town newspaper; the distant daily, 
and much less the magazine, cannot 
do it; its concern is with state-wide, 
nation-wide, world-wide happenings 
and the bigger and stronger it gets, 
the more it reaches out for larger and 
more sensational news. If the great 

Porint of local happenings is to get 


rinted at all, it must be in the small- 
er, close-at-home newspaper. Here and 
there dailies have undertaken to deal 
intimately with what they often dub 
as “small town stuff,’ but they do not 
always do it sympathetically, they 
cannot do it thoroughly, and conse- 
quently they do not very often stick 
consistently by such a policy. It is 
not their job and they cannot do it. 
Second, while there is this distinct 
field of opportunity for the country 
newspaper, its limits have been pretty 
well fixed in the developments of the 
past 12 or 15 years. As I look over 


by a fourth or more. 


istence, while in scores of larger towns 
the second and even third newspapers 
which were almost the rule 15 and 20 
| years ago have disappeared and we 
find only one. I wouldn’t undertake to 
fix any figure of town population as 
a minimum for country newspaper 
success, but I will say that as towns 
drop below 1,000 in population in Iowa 
| it becomes increasingly difficult to 
Maintain a _ satisfactory publication. 
The advertising patronage, the job 
printing, the community spirit and 
general business enterprise and pres- 
tige that are likely to be found only in 
the larger country towns are essential 
factors in country newspaper making. 
And yet, I want to say this, too: I 
believe that the right man making the 
| right sort of a local newspaper could 

Succeed in a much smaller town than 
one of 1,000 population. In addition 

it may be said that there is a definite 

limit as to the number of country 

nhewspapers that can be thoroughly 

Successful in one town. The whole 

trend of consolidations seems to estab- 


i 
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the present day list of country news- | 
papers in Iowa and compare it with. 
that of 15 years ago, I find it reduced 
The old-time vil-| 
lage newspaper, published in towns of. 
200 to 500, has nearly gone out of ex-, 


lish most larger towns as one-news- 
paper towns. 

Third, it seems to be fact that the 
local newspaper must be a far better 
newspaper and a much larger business 
enterprise than it was 15 or 20 years 
ago. It must print more news, more 


F. W. Beckman 
Managing Editor, the Farmer’s Wife 
St. Paul, Minn. 


of community wide news and better 
written news. There was a time when 
a four-page sheet with at least two 
pages of patent insides, a few addi- 
tional columns of plate, three or four 
columns of local and a modicum of 
advertising would “get by’ even in a 
county seat town, because most folks 
did not buy any other kind of news- 
paper and consequently had no basis 
for judgment and were not discrim- 
inating. Then, too, they subscribed 
for even the poorest excuse of a news- 
paper because there was something of 
a tradition that it had to be supported. 


/But today, while the local newspaper 


is not in competition with the distant 
and complete and powerful daily news- 
paper and magazine, that distant daily 
comes to most of the homes of the 
country town and community and 
there is a wide understanding of news- 
paper excellence which the local jour- 
nal must meet in its way. Not, how- 
ever, by seeking to copy the daily in 
its content, but only in its skill and 
aggressiveness in handling news and 
business. The country newspaper 
needs far more equipment than the 
country publisher of 25 years ago 
ever dreamed about. Typesetting ma- 
chinery is absolutely necessary, as are 
good presses, generous job equipment, 
office conveniences and the like. The 
well-equipped, well-edited, news-filled 
country newspaper is succeeding; the 
other kind is failing. 

Fourth, this fact has been empha- 
sized through the years: An _alto- 
gether essential part of the country 
newspaper’s field lies in the open 
country. It cannot be neglected if 
the newspaper is to do its news gath- 
ering job right and if it is to succeed. 
In Iowa you are familiar with the 
story of how country newspapers came 
to realize their neglect of rural news 
and their development of its possibil- 
ities to their great advantage. Again 
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and again country editors have dis- 
covered the possibilities of the rural 
field around them to their great profit. 
The open country provides probably 
two-thirds of a country newspaper’s 
circulation; it deserves proportionate 
attention in a news and in a business 
Way. 

Fifth, this other fact stands out, 
that country newspaper success today 
demands a higher type of business 
skill than ever before, and a quantity 
and quality of business service to the 
retail merchants of its field such as 
the editor and publisher of 15 or 20 
years ago did not dream of giving. 
The average country newspaper rep- 
resents a heavy investment. Several 
years ago I found in a study that 63 
county seat newspapers had an aver- 
age equipment investment of $18,800. 
These newspaper plants must sell more 
advertising and do more job printing 
and at higher rates than ever before 
and the best business skill is required 
to do it. As advertising in the coun- 
try fields, as elsewhere, has become 
increasingly important income 


ness success has become more and 
more dependent upon retail merchan- 
dising success in its town. In these 
days the retail merchant is facing al- 
together changed merchandising con- 
ditions and the country newspaper 
publisher must work with him to meet 
them successfully, or they are both 
certain to suffer. The day was when 
the publisher had very little concern 
about what went into his advertising 
columns, so long as it was clean and 
fairly honest, but today it is part of 
his job to help make space bring 
results. 

Sixth, and finally, I am impressed 
with the fact that the country news- 
paper is a very necessary factor in 
the maintenance of the kind of rural 
life we must have for the best nation- 
al life. Rural life pours into our na- 
tional life a wonderful stream of 
strength, of wholesome thinking, of 
plain living and that stream must not 
be impaired or checked. Sometimes, 
the conclusion is forced upon one as 
one observes the trends in city life 
and morals that the rural home is the 
last bulwark of the old traditions of 
home, marriage, children, self-control, 
plain living, sobriety, thrift and re- 
spect for law. When, to an increas- 
ing extent, marriage is looked upon 
as a mere gamble or experiment; 
when children are looked upon as an 
encumbrance to be avoided; when 
wives are seeking most of their in- 
terests outside the home—when all 
these things are happening, one is con- 
strained to cry out, “Thank God for 
the rural home and its ideals!” If 
they pass, what will become of Chris- 
tian civilization? The country news- 
paper may have, and should have, 
some part in helping rural people to 
hold fast to what is good in their lives 
and traditions. 

In this connection I might add an- 
other statement, which to me,seems 
fact: The really vital country news- 
paper will not forget its ideals in its 
fight to make itself successful in a 
business way. I believe deeply in the 
maintenance of a column for editorial. 
discussion about things that pertain 
to the spirit. It rounds out my ideal 
of a successful country newspaper, 
which is incomplete without it. 
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RURAL PRESS AS MEDIUM 
NATIONAL ADVERTISING 


By George O. Leonard 
Campbell-Ewald Co., Detroit 

In a recent address before the New 
York Press Association, Mr. George O. 
Leonard, director of Media and Re- 
search of one of the largest advertis- 
ing agencies in the country, outlined 
and developed a number of guides for 
the country publisher in his dealings 
with the agency representing the na- 
tion-wide advertiser, which would facil- 
itate and promote the use of the coun- 
try newspapers in such national cam- 
paigns, and enable them to get their 
share of the enormous outlay which 
large concerns operating over a wide 
territory make for advertising pur- 
poses. These guides Mr. Leonard sum- 
marized as follows: 


“1. Co-operate fullye with advertis- 
ing agencies. They work with and 
develop many national accounts and 
they can often use small town papers 
to advantage. 


2. Read the orders you get and 
follow them to the letter or get in 
touch with the agency if in doubt. 
You can be sure in most cases that 
there are important reasons why the 
advertisement must run when and as 
ordered. 


3. Invoice the agency promptly and 
clearly for the advertisements you run 
and attach tear sheets to the invoice. 
‘We are anxious to pay you promptly, 
and the advertiser is waiting to pay 
us. Many times both of us are wait- 
‘ing for the facts you alone can give. 


4. Send tear sheets—the whole 
page—for each ad you run. Do this 
promptly also. If you are looking for 
ithe best way to serve agency and ad- 
vertiser attach the tear sheet to your 
‘invoice and send it first class mail. 
Thus you insure prompt and certain 
delivery of both invoice and proof of 
insertion. 

5. Answer the agency’s_ letters 
when they write you. This is plain 
‘courtesy but aside from that, the agen- 
‘cy needs information or it wouldn’t 
‘he writing you. Remember that it 
‘doesn’t help promote the idea of ad- 
ivertising in newspapers when a pub- 
lisher seems indifferent in his deal- 
‘ings with agencies and then fails or 
is slow n answering letters. 

6. Print your paper well, which is 
vanother way of suggesting that you 
‘make the advertisers’ copy appear at 
/its best in a good looking newspaper. 
| He is entitled to a clean and faithful 
reproduction of his mat or stereo. 

7. Encourage prompt payment of 
national accounts and avoid losses by 
continuing the cash discount which 
has proved its worth and value for 
sO many years. 

8. Supply agencies and advertisers 
with circulation figures and the facts 
about your paper which are accurate 
and complete. Incorrect or exagger- 
ated figures are dangerous in the long 
Tun and do not foster all-important 
good will.” 

__ Further to make clear the necessity 
for adherence to the principles above 
‘outlined and to show the proportions 
of the job which a large agency under- 
takes, Mr. Leonard went into some 
i Sa as to two departments in the 
‘Campbell-Ewald organization which 
come directly in contact with the pub- 
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lications selected for the display of 
their clients’ advertising. These were 
the schedule and accounting depart- 
ments. Concerning them and their 
relation to the publisher he spoke as 
follows: 


“In our Schedule Department, which 
sends out the insertion orders, there 
are 51 employees. This Department, 
probably, sends out more orders in a 
year to newspapers than does the 
schedule department of any other 


GEORGE O. LEONARD 


Director of Media and Research 
Campbell-Ewald Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 


agency in the world. The problems 
of organizing and maintaining such a 
service are indeed many and com- 
plicated. Employees have to be es- 
pecially trained, special machines with 
special forms and special operators 
are required and because of the great 
amount of detail involved the pos- 
sibility of errors in execution must be 
combatted constantly. 


“Picture, if you can, the magnitude 
of the task of sending out orders for 
a half million newspaper insertions 
in a single year! That is at the rate 
of more than 1,500 a day and each 
order must show the correct news- 
paper and its address, the correct in- 
sertion date, the right sized adver- 
tisement, and proper caption, and 
must order out a companion package 
containing the correct mat or stereo. 
On one account alone orders are sent 
out for weekly insertions to 5,500 
newspapers in 4,800 towns—a big task 
in itself! 

“You can begin to appreciate now 
why rather inflexible instructions 
must accompany these orders. In 
every case we have worked with the 
client to perfect the campaign and 
unauthorized variations from the in- 
structions on the orders are not only 
annoying but they may actually tend 
to lower the effectiveness of the 
client’s advertising. Every effort is 
made to have instructions complete 
and clear on the orders which go to 
newspapers. Often when an adver- 
tisement runs incorrectly, it is ob- 
vious that the newspaper failed to 
follow or perhaps failed to note the 
concise instructions in the order. It 
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is exceedingly difficult and often im- 
possible for an agency to explain to 
a client why a newspaper runs an 
advertisement contrary to  instruc- 
tions and you can see how such cases 
slow up and complicate a newspaper 
campaign, especially when similar 
cases are occuring in scores of papers 
at the same time. An agency’s inser- 
tion orders to you are indirectly some 
client’s instruction that we buy space 
in your paper for him. He agrees to 
pay you the line rate you ask and in 
return, he through us, specifies the 
dates, the sizes, and titles of the ad- 
vertisements which are to run. It is 
just as important to your business 
that you deliver to him according to 
instructions as it is important to your 
grocer to deliver to you the kind and 
quality of food you order. Every fail- 
ure of a newspaper to carry out the 
letter or spirit of an order tends to 
make this form of advertising less 
desirable and trustworthy in the eyes 
of both client and agency. And the 
fact that most errors are due solely 
to carelessness does not help the 
situation very much. 


“T now want to take you with me 
to our Accounting Department. This 
Department is composed of 74 individ- 
uals whose sole purpose is to pay pub- 
lishers’ bills promptly and to _ Dill 
clients properly. Of these 74 people, 
29 do billing work, 34 do checking and 
11 have general duties. 

“In this department invoices are re- 
ceived from publications such as yours 
and are matched with the tear sheets 
to prove insertion. Invoice and tear 
sheets must be brought together 
before we can pay you or before we 
can bill the client and this must be 
done in our own offices. It is at this 
point in a newspaper campaign that 
genuine optimism, indefatigable work- 
ers and patience extraordinary are re- 
quired. Despite the fact that every 
order and contract we issue requests 
proper invoices at the proper time and 
tear sheets to prove insertion, it is 
astounding how many newspapers 
each month fail to do a part or any 
of the simple, yet necessary, things 
asked for. This, too, in spite of the 
fact that our only requests are for 
the bare essentials normally required 
to complete any business transaction. 
The head of the Accounting Depart- 
ment tells us that the impression one 
gains after observing the laxity of 
many newspapers in sending invoices 
and tear sheets, is that those news- 
papers are in the enviable position of 
not needing their money very badly. 
As newspaper publishers you will 
know better than we whether or not 
this is a satisfactory explanation of 
the situation.” 


Southern Illinois Meeting 


The Spring meeting of the Southern 
linois Editorial Association will be 
held in Granite City on Friday and 
Saturday, April 22 and 23. Editor 
L. L. Lindley, of the Press-Record, 
will see that the members are well 
entertained while President John Mc- 
Sonachie, of the Coulterville Repub- 
lican, and Secretary Norris Goode, of 
the Virden Recorder, are preparing 
a profitable program. Secretary Goode 
has been a little bashful about issuing 
the association’s bulletin, the Egyp- 
tian, since his election but “stepped 
into the harness’ with an issue in 
March, 
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ONE PAPER-TWO TOWNS; 
EXPERIENCE IN KANSAS 


By Albert L. Higgins 
Editor Linn-Palmer (Kan.) Record 


(Address delivered at recent Kansas Press 
Association Meeting) 


In this day and age of consolida- 
tions and deaths among the smaller 
newspapers of Kansas, and the larger 
ones as well, it is quite fitting ana 
proper that we look ahead in our own 
particular case and see, in so far as 
we can, what the future has in store 
for us. Perhaps there are several 
in the room here today who are 
seriously thinking of buying out their 
neighboring publisher or of selling 
out to him, for the field ‘‘as is’ is too 
small for profitable business and for 
healthy expansion. 

As I am a small town publisher, 
myself, my remarks will naturally be 
along small town lines, and it is to 
the small town publisher that I wish 
to direct what few words I have to 
say, for the problems of the publish- 
ers of the larger papers, while similar 
to ours, still are quite different. 

The subject given me for discussion 


is “One Paper—Two Towns.” This 
is the condition under which I am 
publishing a newspaper. It is this 


phase of the consolidation plans that 
I wish to emphasize the most, for the 
really small town publisher generally 
has no opposition in his home town 
and perhaps has already developed that 
field to its utmost opportunity. If he 
wishes to expand further, and if he 
has not gotten into a rut he will wish 
to do so, he must look to his neigh- 
boring towns and communities, for 
this expansion. Many publishers, no 
doubt, would already have done this, 
had they had the confidence in them- 
selves that they could have made a 
success of the venture and profit 
financially through such an_ under- 
taking. 

It is not my plan to tell you that 
you. should buy your neighboring 
paper, but merely to point out to you 
the way others are doing it and reap- 
ing success, in most cases. There are 
three plans of consolidation which I 
wish to call to your attention. 


The plan of buying publications in 
other towns and publishing them sep- 
arately from a centrally located plant 
is an old one, and I believe not a very 
successful one. I have in mind one 
publisher, a prominent one in Kansas, 
too, who tried this plan on rather an 
extensive scale a few years ago, and 
today has dropped all of them except 
his home paper. 

I have heard something of the plan 
which one publisher in Kansas is try- 
ing out. He is publishing one paper 
for two towns and prints two front 
pages. For the one town he folds the 
papers so that town’s front page ap- 
pears on page one, and the other 
town’s front page appears on page 
three. When he folds the papers for 
the other town, the plan of folding is 
reversed. I have not seen a copy of 
this paper and therefore am not in a 
position to discuss its good and bad 
points. Such a plan might be well 
worth investigating. 

The third plan of consolidation, and 
the one most familiar to me because 
I have had the plan in actual operation 
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for three years, is that of publishing 
one paper for two towns, treating the 
two towns as one and showing ab- 
solutely no favoritism to either, in 
news or in advertising. 

Before discussing this plan further 
I would like to tell you in just a few 
words the conditions under which 
such a plan was worked in my case. 
For five years I published the Palmer 
Index, a small, four-column, six-page 
paper issued in Palmer, Washington 


ALBERT L. HIGGINS 
Editor, Linn-Palmer Record 
Palmer, Kansas 


County, a town of about 200. Need- 
less to say, I did not get rich at the 
job. Linn, a neighboring town of 350, 
six miles away, had a paper of ap- 
proximately the same size. The Linn 
publisher finally gave up the ghost, 
sold me his subscription, list and 
moved the plant to another location. 

For three months I struggled with 
the proposition of publishing the two 
papers separately, all the while losing 
subscriptions and advertising patron- 
age on my recent purchase. I was 
up a stump and had to do something 
and do it quickly, and it was under 
just such conditions that I sprung 
the new merger. I decided to con- 
solidate the two papers into one. Linn 
and Palmer were always at swords 
points; so it was somewhat of a prob- 
lem to serve them with one paper 
and hold the subscriptions and adver- 
tising of both communities. 

First, I decided on a name for the 
new publication. Afraid to use the 
name of either of the old publications 
for fear of arousing the ire of the 
town thus slighted, I coined a new 
name and called the consolidated 
paper “The lLinn-Palmer Record.” 
Thus, neither town lost its identity 
and the first obstacle was overcome. 

In order not to favor either town, 
the front page contained one column 
of Palmer locals and one column of 
Linn locals, and, the paper having 
been increased to a six-column size, 
the remaining four columns were de- 
voted to headed articles of the hap- 
penings of the two comunities. The 
news and advertising on the remain- 
ing pages were thoroughly mixed, and 
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not divided into Linn pages and Pal- 
mer pages. This general idea I have 
carried out during the past three 
years and have found it very satis- 
factory. j 

While the change in name and the 
absolute equality for both towns in 
advertising and news gave the Record 
a good start, there were other factors— 
which I consider equally important. 
When publishing ,a paper for an ad- 
joining town, too many publishers 
seemingly make the mistake of trying 
to take all out of the town they can. 
I overcame this by establishing an 
office in this town open nine hours a 
day, the same as the home office, the 
only difference being that no printing 
machinery is located in the branch 
office. The young lady in charge of 
this office, who has since become my 
associate editor and her name appears 
in the eddy head each week, writes 
all the news articles for this commu- 
nity and is always on the lookout for 
advertising. To make this additional 
expense yield a profitable return, all 
of the subscription business and book- 
keeping is done at this office; all job 
work for the comunity delivered from 
there instead of being sent direct from 
the home office; also all collections 
are made by the young lady in charge. 
I call on the business men every Tues- 
day afternoon and solicit advertising 
and job work. The advertising, by 
the way, is now running one hundred 
per cent every week. 

Not because the amount is large, 
but to show my good will toward this 
town, I buy a large part of the sup- 
plies for the home there. Thus, 
through this buying, and through the 
maintenance of this branch office, a 
large amount of the money received 
by the office is respent right in the 
town. The business men know and 
appreciate this fact and the advertis- 
ing columns have prospered accord- 
ingly. P 

While the consolidation increased 
the size of the paper several times, 
and doubled the circulation, I made 
no change in advertising or subscrip- 
tion rates for one year. This fur- 
nished an excellent talking. point to 
advertisers and prospective subscrib- 
ers and, at the same time, gave the 
new plan a chance to become firmly 
rooted. 

I was told by rather a prominent 
publisher that one cannot serve two 
Lords and that the plan could not 
succeed, but I have the satisfaction 
of saying, here, today, over three 
years later, that the plan has _ sue- 
ceeded beyond expectations, and from 
two publications, equal in size to 
about two pages, has sprung an eight 
page paper. ¥, 

While I have no figures on the re- 
ceipts and expenditures of the Linn 
Digest, figuring them to be approx- 
imately the same as for the Palmer 
Index, such figures show that the cost. 
of publishing the consolidated paper, 
in spite of its increase in size, is 
approximately the same as for the two. 
independent papers. On the other 
hand, the receipts show up in quite 
a different light, and the Record’s 
gross receipts for the year 1926 
exceeded the combined receipts of 
the two separate papers the last 
year they were published by over 
$3,000. Thus you can see I have 
financial reason for being well satis- 
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fied with the results of the one paper- 
two town plan of consolidation. 

Should any of you seriously con- 
sider trying such a plan, bear in mind 
these points: Show no favoritism in 
either news or advertising; put a 
part of every dollar received back 
into the town; mix with the business 
men and help them boost; don’t be 
afraid to donate to band, baseball 
team, picnics, and give them real sery- 
ice because you cannot go to sleep on 
the job or you will wake up some 
morning and find yourself out in the 
cold. 

If this plan, which I have outlined 
to you in just a general way, should 
appeal to you, I would be glad to 
discuss it further with you, individ- 
ually, and mail you copies of the Rec- 
ord. I do not know of a similar case 
in existence, but I believe it has great 
possibilities, and that it will gradually 
lead toward fewer but better news- 
papers for Kansas. 


DON’T ALLOW THIS MAN 
NEAR YOUR LINOTYPE 


Many of our readers will remember 

the time when some tramp printer 
appeared at the shop and, after being 
told that there was no work for him 
to do, produced a tube of ink, a pack- 
age of press gauge pins, or some other 
small article used in a printshop, and 
offered it for sale at a reduced price. 
Of course you realized that he had 
stolen the article but the only thing 
you could do was to refuse to buy, 
hoping that other office owners would 
do the same so that such petty thiev- 
‘img would not be found profitable. 
You may even have become “hard 
boiled,” though you did not call it that 
in those days, and set down a rule 
that no more “itinerants” should be 
allowed to go through the shop. Mod- 
ern times have apparently made a 
change in this type of visitor only 
in the way of the kind of article he 
picks up. Fred W. Cheney, of the 
|News, Georgetown, Ill., received the 
‘following letter under date of March 
12th from William Reid & Co., ma- 
\chinists and type machine engineers, 
yf 587 So. LaSalle street, Chicago: 
| “Mr. V. W. Bruce called at our 
ffice today and offered to sell us a 
Linotype universal adjustable mold 
and an Intertype 18-24 pt. mold, both 
-R very good condition, the Intertype 
‘mold like new. We do not buy such 
2quipment from individuals, unless 
chey have -been in business and can 
rove ownership. Now Mr. Bruce 
advises us that he got these molds 
rom you in 1921 in consideration of 
services rendered. Will you please 
idvise us regarding the above state- 
nents so we may decide whether or 
ot to make an offer for these molds.” 
_ You can draw your own conclusions 
bout the transaction from the reply 
hat Editor Cheney made: 
“Replying to yours of March 12, 
have to say that I do not recall that 
Mr. V. W. Bruce was ever in this 
office. At any rate there has never 
yeen an Intertype mold here, and no 
inotype mold of any description has 
deen disposed of since I came into 
)~ossession of the office, July, 1916.” 


, The editor who gives birth to a con- 
 tructive new idea, through his paper, 
-oTeeminently paves the way for the 
jeadership of his profession. 


= 
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The Geography of Libel 

The WHAT and the WHEN of libel 
are matters of legislative and judicial 
interest in as widely varying sections 
as New York, Texas and Oklahoma. 
The Appellate division of the New 
York Supreme Court in a recent deci- 
sion upheld the right of the press to 
publish without risk of libel the con- 
tents of officially filed complaints in- 
stituting lawsuits as soon as filed. 
Texas is to have a new libel law, 
which makes it possible for news- 
papers to publish facts hitherto con- 
sidered libelous. And to vary the out- 
look, a representative in the Oklahoma 
legislature has introduced a_ bill, 
which, if enacted, in the words of the 
Oklahoma City Times, ‘would make 
publication of the truth no defense in 
libel actions.” 
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WOMAN’S ASSOCIATION 
GUEST NIGHT PROGRAM 


The Illinois Woman’s Press Associa- 
tion, one of the oldest organizations 
of its kind in this section of the coun- 
try, recently entertained at the Chi- 
cago Woman’s Club with one of its 
highly enjoyable Guest Night Pro- 
grams. The evening was devoted to 
poetry and Francesca Falk Miller en- 
tertained with readings from her book, 
“Pink Lightning.” 

Mrs. Miller was distinguished by 
having her poem submitted in the 
rose poem contest, which was held to 
select an official song for the Califor- 
nia Rose Tournament, awarded first 
prize among more than five thousand 
entries. The musical setting was com- 
posed by Carrie Jacobs Bond. 
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“HOME RULE” 
FROM ANOTHER VIEW POINT 


The Chicago Daily News of March 12, 1927, had an editorial 
entitled “Regulating Public Utilities,”’ 


“In the current number of the Yale Review, Dr. Arthur T. 
Hadley, president emeritus of Yale Uniersity and a recognized 
authority on economic problems, warns the general public against 
the naive assumption that all is well in the field of transportation 


‘He points out that it will not do to think political and dema- 
gogical legislation affecting corporations with quasi-public func- 


tions is out of the question and that outstanding difficulties will 
e & 


“The need is for more thorough education of the nation in 
the principles of utility regulation and control. 
still think that the way to get low rates is to limit the profits of 


“It should be made clear that a reasonable profit to invested 
capital tends to remove scarcity and to lower prices while permit- 
ting proper and progressive service. The introduction of improve- 
ments demanded by consumers is often impossible if rates are 
made without allowance for risk and experimentation. 


“Not only does the general public require education as to the 
principles of utility regulation, and the way to harmonize produc- 
ers’ and consumers’ interests, but Dr. Hadley makes a truly arrest- 
ing point when he says that the regulators of the utilities—the 
federal, state or local commissions—are also in need of education. 


“Those bodies [the commissions] should have time for read- 
ing and study and for the discussion of principles, and should 
not be overburdened with routine duties. 
and advisers of legislatures as well as interpreters and enforcers of 


“Dr. Hadley’s article directs attention to neglected aspects of 


This Chicago Daily News editorial has a direct bearing upon 
“home rule” bills like those that are now before the Illinois legis- 
The next to the last paragraph of the editorial, as quoted 
above, naturally raises this question: 

“home rule” 
Illinois cities and villages would—or could—have local regulatory 
bodies with both inclination and time “‘for reading and study and 
for the discussion of principles,”’ 
“guides and advisers of legislatures’? 


Fortunately, the good sense of the legislature can probably 
be depended upon to avoid repetition of “home rule’ errors. 


UTILITY INVESTMENTS ARE GOOD INVESTMENTS 


UTILITY SECURITIES COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
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fs AN 
LH Working’Kit | 


|} HAMMERMILL | 


fl ANNOUNCEMENTS ff 


If you have the Working Kit of Hammermill 
Bond and the Working Kit of Hammermill Cover 
already on your desk, you know how useful they 
are in tying down the ideas of your customers. 


Here’s another: the Working Kit of Hammer- 
mill Announcements. It introduces a new and 
very flexible set of stock electrotypes to help you 
do very attractive work at reasonable prices. 


Send for your copy on your business letterhead. 


Hammermill Paper 
Company 


Erie, Pennsylvania 
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Hotel Mason 


Jacksonville, Florida 
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eatherfold 


THE FOLDING ENAMEL 


THE PAPER THAT STANDS 
WEAR AND TEAR 


HERE is something new under the 
le folding enamel that is a 

TOUGH folding enamel and that 
has—at the same time—a surface com- 
parable with many well known non- 
folding papers. 


That’s Leatherfold. It is rugged 
enough for the catalog or folder that is 
to be man-handled. And its surface 
is smooth enough to show up sharply 
the finest detail in illustration and de- 
sign. 


Leatherfold adds tone to four-color 
process reproduction. It gives depth 
and clearness to black and white. 


Use the coupon below and compare 
Leatherfold with any other folding 
enamel on the market at any price. 

| You'll find it the best balance between 
a fine printing surface and strong fold- 
ing qualities. 


*Send for your samples today and 
treat "em rough. 


Bradner Smith & Company 
333 S. Desplaines St. 


Chicago, IIl. 


*Note—While we are, of course, glad to send 
samples to anyone interested, Leatherfold is stocked 
only in Chicago and cannot be economically shipped 
in quantities to distant parts of the country. 


(Coupon) 


, Bradner Smith & Company, 
333 S. Desplaines St., 
Chicago, III. 


[_] Please send samples of Leatherfold in 
various weights. 


[_] Please send dummies of Leatherfold. 
Size ( ) No. pages ( ) 
Weight stock ( ) 
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JOHN H. HARRISON HEADS 
INLAND FOR YEAR 1927-8 


John H. Harrison, publisher of the 
Commercial-News, Danville, Ill., was 
chosen president of the Inland Daily 
Press Association at its recent meet- 
ing in Chicago. Editor Harrison is 
widely known and has barely had time 
to take a little rest from official duties 
as president of the Illinois Press Asso- 
ciation before having this new honor 
and responsibility fall upon him. John 
F. D. Aue, of the Hawkeye, Burlington, 
Iowa, is the vice-president and Wil V. 
Tufford, Clinton, Iowa, who has served 
so long and so well as secretary- 
treasurer, is continued in his position. 

It is so easy to say that each meet- 
ing of any organization is the best 
that it becomes force of habit to do 
so, and it will mean fully as much to 
say that the Chicago meeting was 
crowded full of practical things from 
beginning to end. With President 
Wm. Southern, Jr., of the Examiner, 
Independence, Mo., preparing the pro- 
gram, with the cooperation of Secre- 
tary Tufford, the members had a right 
to expect something good and were 
not disappointed. 

 §. J. Duncan Clark, from the edito- 
rial department of the Chicago Even- 
ing Post, gave an interesting talk; 
Fred LeRoy, of the Free Press and 
'Times, Streator, presented the subject 
‘of consolidation of newspapers; 
George B. Sheridan, Columbus, Ohio, 
spoke on “The Newspaper Publisher 
jand the Merchant.” Some other 
speakers with their subjects were: 
‘Senator Harry B. Hawes, of Missouri, 
“The Freedom of the Press’; George 
'W. Marble, Fort Scott, Kansas, “How 
‘Papers May Bring Things to Pass”; 
H. R. Smith, editorial department 
Chicago Daily News, “News Room 
/Organization’; R. C. Snyder, president 
‘Ohio Associated Dailies, “The Work 
of State Associations of Daily News- 
papers.” Another speaker was Hon. 
‘Fred Landis, of the Pahres-Tribune, 
‘Logansport, Indiana, and Fred Schil- 
ipin, of the Times, St. Cloud, Minn., 
‘presented “Chronicles of the Times.” 
In honor of the fortieth anniversary 
‘of the incorporation of the Inland. or- 
‘ganization, some very interesting his- 
torical matter was presented by Secre- 
itary Tufford, which showed that the 
/association was really 42 years old, 
the first meeting having been held in 
May, 1885. During much of that time 
Mr. Tufford has had a guiding hand 
in its affairs, he being elected to his 
'present position in 1902, and having 
been its president one year before and 
chairman of the executive committee 
one year. Hon. Thomas H. Adams, 
first chairman of the first board of 
directors, still a publisher of a daily 
Paper, gave a very interesting account 
of early day association matters, and 
J. L. Groom, of Aurora, Ill., also one 
of the original members, added yet 
‘More of a historical nature. 


mo and 6, at Atlanta, 
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ASSOCIATION NOTES 


WM. SOUTHERN, /R. 
Retiring President Inland Daily 
Press Association 


All plans for the spring convention 
of the Oklahoma Press association at 
Poteau on May 6 and 7 have been an- 
nounced by N. A. Nichols, El Reno, 
Secretary-treasurer. Business sessions 
are scheduled only for the mornings, 
leaving the afternoons for recreation. 
Features of the entertainment pro- 
gram are a fish fry on the evening of 
the sixth at the big lake two miles 
from Poteau, belonging to R. L. Kidd 
of the Poteau News, who is in charge 
of the entertainment, and a chicken 
barbecue on top of Winding Stair 
mountain on the seventh. April 5 was 
the closing date for receiving entries 
in the state newspaper contest for 
Which silver cups are to be awarded 
at Poteau. 


The Shelby County (Ill.) Press As- 
sociation at its meeting in Shelby- 
ville on Saturday, February 19, ar- 
ranged for regular meetings the third 
Friday night of each month, at 7:30 
P. M., in the supervisor’s room in the 
county court house. At this meeting, 
John Hyrse, field secretary of the Illi- 
nois Press association, was introduced 
and gave the membership many help- 
ful pointers. The meeting adjourned 
until Friday night, March 18. 


The Indiana Weekly Press associa- 
tion is conducting a membership drive 
that has as its goal 144 members at 
the midsummer meeting. Plans for 
this meeting are now being made. 
Prof. Norman J. Rader on behalf of 
the department of journalism and the 
university has extended an invitation 
to the association to be guests of 
Indiana university at a conference 


next fall. This has been accepted 
tentatively. 
The Southeastern Association of 


Ad Clubs will hold its annual meeting 
at Greensboro, N. C., May 12 and 13. 
The local club will be host to the 
visitors and arrangements are being 
made to entertain about 300 guests. 
Advertising managers and others con- 
nected with the largest stores in the 
Southeastern territory, as well as 
newspaper representatives, will be on 
hand for this meeting. 
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Wisconsin 25 Years Ago 


An Illinois editor, I. S. Dunn, of the 
Divernon News, superintendent of 
printing at the St. Charles School for 
Boys, recently ran across an interest- 
ing program saved from a meeting of 
the Wisconsin state press held a quar- 
ter century ago while he was publisher 
of the Elroy Tribune. How many of 
the participants on that program are 
still in Wisconsin? If you are familiar 
with the state and its editors read 
this list and see: 

Arthur Franckenburg, Democrat, 
West Bend; R. E. Powers, Herald, 
Wausau; EH. Decker, Jr., Record, Al- 
goma; Robert M. Crawford, Democrat, 
Minearl Point; Henry E. Roethe, 
Times, Fennimore; Miss Aletta Good- 
hue, Herald, Trempealeau; R. W. 
Cheever, Herald, Trempealeau; Burt 
Williams, News, Ashland; E. D. Coe, 
Register, Whitewater. The officers 
were: President, Ed L. Luckow, Bar- 
aboo; secretary, O. F. Roessler, Jeffer- 
son; treasurer, Mrs. Flora B. Ginty, 
Chippewa Falls. There were nine vice- 
presidents: H. S. Salisbury, White- 
water; Mrs. Adelaide King, Waupun; 
A. S. Hearn, Dodgeville; C. A. Booth, 
Milwaukee; F. M. LeCount, Hartford; 
Mrs. S. H. Sturtevant, Oshkosh; C. A. 
Ingram, Durand; H. W. Meyer, Apple- 
ton; A. W. Shelton, Rhinelander, and 
W. H. Bridgman, Stanley. The exec- 
utive committee was comprised of 
W. G. Weeks, Delavan; B. J. Price, 
Hudson; C. W. Bowron, Oshkosh; T. 
J. Cunningham, Chippewa Falls, and 
Arthur Franckenberg, West Bend. 
Mr. Dunn states that another Illinois 
publisher, Charlie Mead, of the Gen- 
eva Republican, was also a Wisconsin 
publisher at that time. 


The Ozark Press association held 
its spring meeting in Joplin, Mo., on 
March 11 and 12. The first business 
of this meeting was an invitation to 
President Coolidge to visit the Ozark 
region in his pursuit of a suitable 
location for the Summer White House. 
This was a second to the invitation 
of the Ozark Playgrounds Association. 


Walter W. Head, president of the 
Omaha National Bank and past presi- 
dent of the American Bankers asso- 
ciation, has undertaken the general 
chairmanship of the Omaha committee 
on arrangements for the National Ed- 
itorial association convention in 
Omaha, June 12 to 16. 


The Midwest Circulation Managers 
Association met in Kansas City, Mo., 
on March 16. The following officers 
were elected: Mr. Bailey, president; 
G. V. Allen, Wichita (Kan.) Beacon, 
vice-president; G. R. Boyd, Independ- 
ence (Kan.) Examiner, secretary- 
treasurer. 


April 22 will mark the beginning of 
two sectional meetings of the Texas 
press. The South Texas Editorial as- 
sociation will meet on that date at San 
Antonio, and on April 22 and 23 the 
Panhandle Press association will meet 
at Amarillo. 


The Rhode Island Press Club re- 
cently held their 42nd annual dinner 
in the Narraganset Hotel at Provy- 
idence. Ira Lloyd Letts, former As- 
sistant U. S. Attorney General, acted 
as toastmaster. 
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| Recent Decisions on the Press Question 


URING January, 1927, the 61 printing concerns in the United 

States listed below, installed 67 Miehle Vertical Presses, thus 
reaching a decision as to which is the best press to buy. These con- 
cerns have been confronted with the same question 54 times before 
and reached the same decision. They now have 121 Miehle Vertical 
Presses. In addition to these purchases there were 23 Miehle Vertical 
Presses shipped abroad during January, making a total of 90 
Miehle Vertical Presses purchased during that month. 


Mercury Press, Inc., Chicago, Ill....... 0... ccc sees evens 1 The J: W. Burke Co., Macon, Ga:....-.n acu eee 1 
Previously purchased 2 Previously purchased 1 
Evans-Winter-Hebb, Inc., Detroit, Mich........ ey eee 1 Friesema Bros. Printing Co., Detroit, Mich.............. 2 

Previously purchased 4 Shaw Printing Co., Battle Creek, Michiyi22 cuss. seen 1 
Printers Holding Corporation, New York City............1 Previously purchased 1 
Elmo Press, Inc:New YorkiCity tava) ose sul as 1 Don M. Vestal, Ft. Worth, Texas.]. 230 ee cee en eee rfl 
Signal Printing Co., Chicago Heights, IIll................ 1 M. M. Rothschild of New York, Inc., New York City. ...1 
Hyber Press, Inc., New York City..........: 0 ccc eee erie 2 S. H. Burbank’Co., Philadelphia, Pa.................... 1 
The Morris Gartner Co., Chicago, Ill.................... 1 Previously purchased 1 
Jenies Ti Igoe Co.) Chicago, Sian oot Genes eae 1 Petrie Brothers, East Rutherford, N. J....5......ss0ee Paes! 
Previously purchased 1 Onondaga Printing Co., Syracuse, N. Y........-+++++00+: 1 
De Luxe Check Printers, St. Paul, Minn., and Branches. . 1 _ Previously purchased 1 Z 
Previously purchased 4 Journal & Courier Co., Little Falls, N- Yo > 5.050.050 i 
Sandelman Brothers, New York City.................... 1 Insurance Co. of North America, Philadelphia, Pa....... 1 
Ace Printing Co., NewYork City). 00. i.ccsnescestect ners 1 eau Previously purchased 1. 

Chas. H. Jones Co., Inc., New York City. ..........6.05. 1 Werner Printing Co., Chicago, UL toate eee 1 
Conn & Thurman, Philadelphia, Pa...........0.00000 00. 1 Bensler Press Co., Buffalo, Ne Yau icc Santee ates 1 
Previously purchased 1 te Previously purchased 5 
Shaw-Walker Company, Muskegon, Mich.............-. 1 Sinnickson, Chew & Sons Co., Camden,.N: J... 23 -eniee 1 

Previously purchased 1 Carlin Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa.< 2 j22.)ieiees ore ae 1 
Thos.) J. Dalton, Dallas, Texas;oeeoie. waaay sree 1 International Textbook Co., Scranton, Pa...........+.+. 1 
Smith-Grieves Typesetting Co., Kansas City, Mo........ 2 Previously purchased 1 
The Address. Baltimore:)Md.. 4.5 at ae pay 2 The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Tri Pp ae, Cc Y k Pp ty AMER earl ei” a 1 Hartford, Connie... sic... is. s as > Sie ace oe atte 1 
rimmer spy O-, i 3 ae : re Mnaae. aware paa ke te wate Previously purchased 1 
Zi Wi feo. Butea: mer 1 The Print Shop, Newark N. J. ..... | cca soomstetste bie ays Oe 1 
immerman Witte Co., Sheboygan, Wis................. Previously purchased 3 
Isaac Goldman Co., New York City.........:..5..00sss, l The Kennedy Printing Co., Cleveland, Ohio..... ro Dip ae 1 
Johnson City Publishing Co., Johnson City, N. Y........1 H. H. Conway Co., Chicago, IIl.:.... /:u}\s ene 1 
C.s.0 ki PRL seed reese i 1 Equitable Life Ins. Co. of Iowa, Des Moines, Iowa....,.. 1 
. S. Ogonowski, Sc enectady, ee Previously purchased 1 
The Henderson Lithographing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio... .1 The Blakeley Printing Co., Chicago, Ill......,..........- 1 
Franklin Printing Co., Philadelphia..................... 2 Previously purchased 1 
Previously purchased 8 Boyer Printing & Binding Co., Lebanon, Pa............. 1 
The May Company, Los Angeles, Calif................:.1 Previously purchased 1 
Perry & Elliott, Lynn, Mass....... Rize 3 AB seat Ret hl Stuebe Binding & Printing Co., Green Bay, Wis.........; | 
‘Previously purchased 2 Ditto, Incorporated, Chicago, Ill.......... 0.000 eee canes 2 
Rumford Printing Co., Concord, N. H................55. 1 Previously purchased 6 
ae oder Sabet! ede rndi 2 John H. Vestal Co., Chicago, Ill.........aessessounaneren 1 
pp Ae Kalan edt Ses) canes ate ae eae ! The Harter School Supply Co., Cleveland, Ohio......... 1 
Carbola Chemical Co., Inc., Natural Bridge, N. Y........1 : 
: ’ Previously purchased 1 
C. S. Binner Corporation, Boston, Mass................. 1 Ni ra Frontier Publishing Co., Bulfalaeney 1 
William Haedrick & Sons, Brooklyn, N. Y............... 1 ees 4 . Serer SS oe 
A. Carlisle & Co. of Nevada, Reno, Nev.................. 1 The Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Co., Camden, N. J....... 1 
Previously purchased for their San Francisco Plant 2 Presses shipped abroad.........sessccrccrssesrcravene. 23 
Inter-City Printing Co., Harrisburg, Pa......... ones Sie 1 Previously shipped abroad ........ . .i..«.ceibereismeneins Vier 576 


Shipments for January, 1927—90 Miehle Verticals 


MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS G@ MANUFACTURING CO. 


Main Office and Factory Sales Offices: 
PIJILLADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA, Dodson Printers’ Supply Company 
Fourteenth and Robey Streets BOSTON LOS ANGELES OKLAHOMA CITY, Western Newspaper Union 
CHICAGO DALLAS SALT LAKE CITY, Western Newspaper Union 
Distributors for CANADA: Toronto Type Foundry Co., Toronto, Can. 
Operating Exhibits: 


Transportation Building, Chicago Printing Crafts Building, New York 
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Alabama 
' The Birmingham Age Herald has 
recently become the property of E. D. 


Dewitt, former general manager of 
the New York Herald. Frederick I. 
Thompson, who, with B. B. Comer 
and Donald Comer, formerly owned it, 
will become the manager of the News 
Item and the Register of Mobile. Mr. 
Thompson is a director of the Asso- 
ciated Press. 


Arkansas 
The Batesville Record is now oc- 
-cupying a new building, constructed 
expressly for it. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. L. Deal have pur- 
chased the interest of Ed Franks in 
the Heber Springs Times-Headlight. 
Mr. Deal 
schools at Cleburne and active man- 
agement of the Times-Headlight has 
‘fallen to Mrs. Deal, who is making of 
it a most newsy and_ interesting 
weekly. 
| Rev. W. S. Tussey, publisher of the 
Corning Times-Enterprise, recently, 
has established the Black Rock Enter- 
prise. This is the first venture in the 
newspaper field in Black Rock in 
five years. 


Arizona 
_ The Phoenix Gazette recently 
adopted the 2 per cent cash discount 
policy on bills paid before the fifteenth 
of the month. This is a departure 
from their practice during the last 
few years. 


California 


The Oakland Tribune has just issued 
its annual Year Book of Oakland and 
the Eastbay communities, containing 
| 228 pages. 

South Coast News is a new publica- 
tion at Laguna Beach, published by 
W. L. Clemmons. The printing is 
‘done at the Santa Ana Mirror office. 


Colorado 


R. M. Wilson has sold the Eckley 
Tribune plant and subscription list to 
F. E. Grant. 

The Denver Monitor has purchased 
the subscription list of the Engle- 
wood Messenger from W. B. Miles. It 
_will establish the Englewood Monitor. 

Ben Hibbs, manager of the News- 

Republican, is leaving Goodland for 
Arkansas City, Kan., where he will 
take charge of the news and editorial 
department of the Arkansas’ City 
Daily Traveler. For some time he has 
been director of the school of journal- 
ism at Hays Normal School, Hays, 
Kansas. 


Connecticut 


The installation in the Hartford 
Times Plant of a 14-unit press, said 
_ to be the largest in the world, by the 
_R. Hoe Company, manufacturers, was 

attended with considerable ceremony. 

_ One hundred and fifty members of the 
_ Hartford Engineers’ Club visited the 
Times plant to see the new wonder 
as it started into action. H. M. Till- 
_inghast, vice president of the Hoe 
company made an address on “A Cen- 
_ tury of Press Making.” 


| 


} 


is superintendent of the’ 
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Florida 

The St. Petersburg Daily News, a 
tabloid daily which has been pub- 
lished for nearly two years, in a re- 
cent issue announced its suspension 
for the summer season, stating that 
it would resume publication in the 
fall. Is staff, however, has scattered 
to other publications and the St. 
Petersburg Independent, while not 
buying its subscription list, took over 
its circulation and route boys, and 
delivered copies of its publication to 
all News subscribers, thus offering 
them an opportunity to subscribe to 
the Independent. 

The Peoples Paper, a new inde- 
pendent weekly has commenced pub- 
lication at Fort Lauderdale, Fla., with 
Rhodes McPhail as editor, and L. L. 
LaTour, advertising manager, both of 
whom were formerly connected with 
the Fort Lauderdale Daily News and 
Sentinel. 

The Daytona Beach Moygning Jour- 
nal and the Daytona Beach Evening 
News have been merged into a single 
edition and are now being issued under 
the name of the Daytona Beach News- 
Journal with an afternoon and Sunday 
edition. Eugene C. Pulliam is editor 
and T. HK. Fitzgerald, former owner of 
the Daytona Beach News, is publisher 
of the News-Journal, but is not active- 
ly connected with the management 
under the new organization. 


Illinois 

The Cottrell newspaper press, for- 
merly used to print the Sullivan Her- 
ald, has been trucked to its new owner 
at McLeansboro. Most of the Herald 
equipment has now been sold. 

N. E. Dennison, editor of the Tam- 
pico Tornado, was given a surprise 
party on the occasion of his birthday, 
Wednesday, March 9. 


In its issue of March 2 the Rockford 
Star announced its plans for the erec- 
tion of a new newspaper plant, 
equipped with the most modern and 
efficient equipment known to present- 
day newspaper making, representing a 
total investment of more than $300,000. 

The last few issues of the Prince- 
ville Telephone have been prepared 
in the Telephone’s new plant, a fine 
brick building, formerly occupied by 
the bank of Auten and Auten. The 
Telephone has found this building ad- 
mirably adapted to its purposes. 


Attorney Leo W. Burk was appointed 
receiver for the Illinois Printing Com- 
pany of Danville, Illinois, on Tuesday, 
March 1, in United States district 
court by Judge Walter C. Lindley. 


On the occasion of his eightieth 
birthday Thos. B. Shoaff, senior editor 
of the Shelby County Leader, sent his 
friends a booklet containing his rem- 
iniscences of sixty-four years in the 
printing and newspaper business. The 
following is quoted from Mr.Shoaft’s 
booklet: “In remembrance of the old 
time printers, we muzzled the Lino- 
type long enough to set the type in 
the above from the case by hand. We 
offer it in evidence.” 


Alfred Peterson, who died on Thurs- 
day, March 10, at the age of eighty-six, 
had the distinction of being the father 
of two editors. C. E. Peterson, editor 
of the Sherard Bulletin, and A. G. 
Peterson, editor of the Viola Enter- 
prise are his sons. 


The Central States Circulation Man- 
agers’ association, which met at the 
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LaSalle Hotel, in Chicago, March 2, 
elected Paul Kienzle circulation man- 
ager of the Illinois State Journal of 
Springfield, its president. Other of- 
ficers elected included: Horace Payne, 
of the Star, Muncie, Ind., vice presi- 
dent, and Howard Stodghill, of the 
Courier-Journal and Times, Louisville, 
Ky., re-elected secretary-treasurer. 

The Chicago Tribune has announced 
a flower garden contest, the purpose 
of which is to encourage residents of 
Chicago and its suburbs to beautify 
their homes. There will be a grand 
prize of $1,000 awarded, with a total 
of $5,000 cash awards. 

John Randolph Wedding has been 
named farm editor of the Danville 
Commercial-News. 

The Pecatonica News, published by 
Golbert F. Colby, recently got out an 
eight page special section devoted to 
writeups of the business houses of 
Pecatonica. 

Grant Mallory, publisher of the 
Shabona Express, is convalescing 
from a prolonged illness. During the 
time that he has been off duty at the 
Express plant, Mrs. Mallory has had 
charge and has issued the paper on 
time each week. 

The lead remelting and casting 
room of the Henry News-Republican 
plant was recently destroyed by fire. 

The Hoopeston Chronicle-Herald 
has purchased the subscription list 
of the Times, and the equipment of 
the latter paper is to be moved from 
the town. 

Austin Ellis has sold his interest 
in the Sumner Press to Clyde John- 
son, a former operator in the plant. 
L. M. Wood, of the Flora Journal- 
Record, owns the controlling interest 
in this paper. Transfer was made 
March 21st. 

A baby girl born to Mr. and Mrs. 
L. E. Shoemaker, recently, was named 
Jacqueline Elaine. Mr. Shoemaker is 
publisher and editor of the Albion 
Journal-Register. 


The Irwin Paper Company, of 
Quincy, recently sent out announce- 
ments concerning its fortieth an- 
niversary. 

Indiana 


The Newburgh Register, published 
by A. R. Burns, has been enlarged 
from a seven-column, four-page week- 
ly to a six-column, eight-page size. 

The Tippecanoe County Democrat 
at Lafayette, managed and edited by 
R. M. Isherwood, issued a_ special 
“Lafayette First” edition. 


lowa 


Ocheyedan Arrow _ recently 
made its debut in Iowa newspaper 
circles. C. G. Lighter, formerly pub- 
lisher of a Terril newspaper, is owner 
and editor. 

Charles Skidmore Lefferts, 70, busi- 
ness manager and ‘one of the owners 
of the Council Bluffs Nonpareil for 
more than 40 years, died in Council 
Bluffs, following an extended illness. 


The 


Kentucky 


The Louisville Courier-Journal now 
stands alone in the morning news 
field in that city. This situation was 
brought about when the Herald-Post 
transferred to the afternoon and Sun- 
day field, and marks the first time in 
sixty-nine years that Louisville has 
had but one morning -paper. 
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Louisiana 

T. B. Haston, editor and publisher of 
the Houma Courier, who has been in 
poor health for some time, has been 
ordered to bed for a month by his 
physician. 

On April 1, the resignation of Isaac 
Chapman from the editorship of the 
Webster Signal, twenty-year old week- 
ly of Minden became effective. Mr. 
Chapman goes to Bastrop to become 
editor and manager of the semi-week- 
ly Morehouse Enterprise. 


The prosperity of Pleasant Hill ac- 
cruing from the development of a 
new oil field there is reflected in the 
launching of the Pleasant Hill Jour- 
nal, edited by Andrew Allen Veach 
and published by Belmont Shields, 
who also owns the Leesville Leader. 


Massachusetts 
Boston will have a new evening 
newspaper within the next two 


months. This announcement was made 
by Frederick W. Enright, publisher of 
the Boston Telegram, which recently 
went into bankruptcy. 

The Quincy Evening Telegram, re- 
cently purchased by the George W. 
Prescott Publishing Company, has 
been merged with the Quincy Patriot 


Ledger, another publication of that 
company. The name of the Patriot 
Ledger remains unchanged. This 


action terminates 17 years of publica- 
tion for the Evening Telegram, which 
began as a penny paper. 

That editors are sometimes re- 
warded in this world is demonstrated 
by the fact that at a reception given 
by the Chelsea chamber of commerce 
to the new mayor and board of alder- 
men of that city, Samuel H. Robie, 
editor and publisher of the Evening 
Record, was presented with a hand- 
some chime clock by the members of 
the chamber in appreciation of his 
untiring efforts in Chelsea’s behalf 
during his quarter century of news- 
paper work in that city. 

Harold D. Valpey, managing editor 
of the Lynn Item, sailed from Boston, 
Wednesday, March 23, on the S. S. 
President Wilson for a two or three 
months trip to Europe visiting the 
Azores, Lisbon, Gibraltar, Algiers, 
Monarco, Naples, Rome, Venice, Vien- 
na, Germany, Holland, Switzerland, 
France and England. During the 25 
years he has been associated with the 
Item he has traveled extensively in 
sothern waters to the West Indies, 
Central America and elsewhere, and 
written a number of travel articles. 


Michigan 

The Times Herald of Port Huron 
has moved into a new and strictly 
modern plant. This is the fitting way 
in which it is bringing to a close 
fifty-five years of continuous publica- 
tion as a daily newspaper in its com- 
munity. The business office and job 
printing departments are located on 
the first floor; editorial department, 
composing and stereotype rooms are 
on the second floor; and the big 
rotary newspaper presses and larger 
job department presses are located in 
the basement. 


Minnesota 
In an address before a recent gath- 
ering of Minnesota editors Governor 
Christianson announced his purpose 
of returning to newspaper work after, 
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as he said, “the political microbe has 
finished its deadly work.’ His term 
as governor does not expire until 1929. 

The Lake Crystal Tribune has been 
sold by B. C. Ellsworth, who has pub- 
lished it for the past ten years, to 
Clifford M. Pratt and Palmer G. Gil- 
bertson, who will conduct the business 
under the firm name of the Lake 
Crystal Publishing Company. The new 
owners announce important changes 
for the future. 


Excavation for the new home of the 
Headlight Herald at Tracy, published 
by J. D. Gilpin, was begun April 1. 


Missouri 

Edgar Nelson, of the Boonville Ad- 
vertiser, and EK. H. Shepherd, of the 
Hldon Enterprise, received prizes of 
$10.00 and $5.00 respectively for the 
most attractive issues of any weekly 
newspapers published in the district 
during the last six months at the re- 
cent session of the Missouri Press 
Association. Professor John H. Casey, 
of the Department of Rural Journal- 
ism of the University of Missouri, 
judged the entries. 

Missouri newspaper men are prom- 
inent in this session of the legislature. 
BK. H. Winter, editor of the Jefferson 
City Tribune-Post, is the speaker of 
the house, and Phil A. Bennet, a for- 
mer newspaper man presides over the 
senate. In addition, newspaper men 
are numbered among the members of 
both the house and the senate. 


Montana 

Montana may claim a victory over 
California and point to the Shelby 
Tribune as evidence. This newly- 
launched paper was established only 
after its publisher, E. R. Holderby, 
had completed a three months tour of 
the Pacific west, particularly Califor- 
nia, with a view to selecting a location 
for his next newspaper venture. The 
plant of the Sunburst Sun at Sweet- 
grass, published by him until Decem- 
ber, 1926, was destroyed by fire. 


Nebraska 

The Talmadge Tribune celebrated 
its forty-sixth birthday March 10, with 
a large edition and special subscrip- 
{ion rates for the two days following. 

Charles W. Clarke has sold the 
Beatrice News to O. L. Clarke, for- 
merly publisher of the Washington 
(Kans.) Palladium. 

The Scottsbluff Republican recently 
got out a booster edition, devoted to 
the North Platte valley. This issue 
consisted of two 16-page, 4-column 
sections in addition to the regular 
8-page, 6-column section. 

The Daily Record, publishing a con- 
densed abstract of the law courts, 
has begun publication at Lincoln, Neb. 
C. H. Bilyeu is the publisher and 
Orma Hull Kline is the editor. 


Nevada 

Hal Mighels, formerly of the Ely 
Daily Times, has taken over the pub- 
lication of the Carson Appeal. 

Former Governor James G. Scrug- 
ham, who. recently purchased the 
Nevada State Journal at Reno, has 
assumed the active management of 
the paper, and is reorganizing the 
business and editorial departments. 

Vail M. Pittman, owner of the Ely 
Daily Times, is a senator from White 
Pine county in the Nevada legislature 
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and a brother of U. S. Senator Key 
Pittman. 


New York 

The Perry Herald celebrated its 
fiftieth anniversary of continuous servy- 
ice by adding nearly six columns more 
space, and this addition was signif- 
icant of the expansion of its reading 
territory through the broadening of its 
appeal to both the advertiser and the 
news reader. This was achieved in 
part by increasing the number of its 
correspoueents and the field covered. 


North Carolina 
The Monroe Journal, by way of 
celebrating its thirty-third anniver- 
sary, installed a new press. 


North Dakota 

The Bottineau County Herald was 
the winning name submitted in a re- 
cent contest held to find a new name 
for the Bottineau Advocate. Mrs. M. 
O. Sveen of Maxbass was the winning 
contestant in a field of 350. 

The Upham Leader, published and 
edited by R. O. Burgess, has been dis- 
continued. Mr. Burgess, however, 
will continue in the newspaper game 
in Ambrose. 

The job department of the James- 
town Sun has been moved to Fargo. 
The Sun will continue under new 
management. 


Ohio 

Dayton boasts what it claims to be 
the only newspaper in the country 
printed on a hand press. It is a com- 
munity journal published by Robert 
Fitzgerald. 

Hilliards has a new weekly pub- 
lished by J. O. Lehman, editor of the 
Plain City Advocate. 

The Jackson Herald issued a six- 
teen-page edition on its fourth dollar 
day, containing large dollar day ads 
from nearly every line of business in 
the town. 

Controlling interest in the Ottawa 
Gazette has been purchased by F. M. 
Chalfant, who is serving as its editor 
and business manager. 


Oklahoma 
Gerald R. Newby has bought the 


Coltry Leader from Paul V. Price. — 


Newby is an experienced newspaper 
man. 

P. V. Price of Coltry has become 
editor of the Wister Monitor, succeed- 
ing A. A. Harder. 

The Wapanucka World has resumed 
publication under John HE. Lamar. The 
World will be a 6-column, 8-page paper. 

The Seminole Producer recently 
commenced publication. It will be 
published daily except Sunday. It got 
off to a good start with 2,000 sub- 
scribers within two weeks of the date 
of first publication. 

The Daily Oklahoman, Oklahoma 
City, offers a prize of $25 to the stu- 
dent of fine arts at the state univer- 
sity who writes the best letter explain- 
ing reasons for the selection of one 


of a number of statutes as most thor- 


oughly representing the ‘Pioneer 
Woman.” Photographs of the statues 
appeared in a recent issue of the 
Oklahoman. ‘ 


W. K. Leatherock has sold the 
Perry Journal to Ira J. Williams of 
Pawnee City, Neb., and James H. 
Skewes of Meridian, Miss. Williams 


was formerly manager of the Pawnee 
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City Chief and the Litchfield (IIl.) 
Daily News-Herald. He will act as 
publisher and manager of the Jour- 
nal. Skewes owns and publishes the 
Meridian Daily Star and the Laurel 
Daily Leader of Laurel, Miss. The 
Perry Messenger and Marland Red 
Rock Record have been merged with 
the Journal. 

The Jackson County Free Press 
has recently made its appearance at 
Altus, under the guidance of G. F. 
Slape. 

Hugh Feree of Rocky has purchased 
che Rocky Herald from Bill Williams, 
former editor and owner. 


Oregon 
J. T. Arneson, who has published 
the Pilot Rock Record for. the past 
four years, has sold it to C. A. Adsit 
of Walla Walla, Wash. 


Pennsylvania 

A feature of the fifth birthday an- 
niversary of the Conneaut Lake Breeze 
~was a front page story headed “Breeze 
Completes Five Years and is still 
Blowing Strong.’ This story con- 
tained the following somewhat in- 
dividual view of the problem of the 
circulation manager: “No solicitor 
has ever been employed to secure sub- 
scriptions for the Breeze. Those who 
are taking it do so because they want 
to read the news it contains. It might 
have been possible by subscription 
contests, etc., to have largely increased 
the circulation temporarily, but the 
editor prefers to have the paper sub- 
scribed for on its merits. For the 
same reason it is a better medium 
for the advertiser because the people 
who take the Breeze read it. They 
are not taking it to help some one 
win a prize as is often the case where 
contest methods are used to gain sub- 
scriptions. At that, the Breeze has 
the largest circulation of any weekly 
paper in Crawford county.” The 
writer was the editor, M. E. Barton. 


South Dakota 

The Volga Tribune started its 
forty-fifth year March 3 and cele- 
brated the event by buying the Bruce 
Herald. 

The Vale Independent is 
South Dakota newspaper. 
launched by Carl Roback. 

The Brookings County Press, pub- 
lished by R. A. Turner, is one of the 
oldest papers in South Dakota. It has 
recently started out on its forty-ninth 
volume. 

Earl B. Morford, editor of the Daily 
Pioneer Times of Deadwood for the 
last eight years, is succeeded by Lee 
Medford. Mr. Morford has gone to 
Casper, Wyoming. 


a new 
It was 


Texas 
W. C. Easterling has been succeeded 
as editor of the Alpine Industrial 
News by J. M. Pouncey. 
The New Braunfels Herald, D. O. 
Bell and Son, publishers, now is 
housed in a new building. 


C. W. Aplegate has purchased the 
plant of the Garrison Gazette and re- 
vived that paper, which was published 
by Vernon M. Cotter until its discon- 
tinuance Jast December. 


The Edinburg Daily Review was 
launched. on February 22 with a 
twenty-eight page issue. Marshall Mc- 
IIhenny is publisher and Gentry 
Dugat, managing editor, 


THE UNITED 


The Bastrop Advertiser began its 
seventy-fourth year on March 3. It 
has been owned and published since 
1924 by J. O. Smith, who is also 
owner and publisher of the Elgin 
Courier, 

The Big Bend Sentinel at Marfa has 
been bought by Edwin Moss Williams. 
He also publishes the Border Times 
at Presidio. Mr. Williams has built 
up an efficient staff and he will main- 
tain business offices in both Presidio 
and Marfa. 


Washington 
The Port Angeles Olympic Tribune 
has been purchased by Charles D. 
Ulmer and his son, Prescott Ulmer. 


Wisconsin 
The March 31 issue of the Lake 
Geneva News-Tribune was reported, 


written, and edited by members of 
the Lake Geneva Woman’s Club. Mrs. 
Lillian Eddy acted as editor-in-chief. 


Wyoming 
Frank EH. Lucas, former secretary 
of state, has resumed control of his 
newspaper at Buffalo, Johnston coun- 
ty, and will soon begin publication of 
a paper devoted to the farming in- 
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SOUTH BEND TRIBUNE 
HAS 55TH BIRTHDAY 


The South Bend (Ind.) Tribune ob- 
served its 55th anniversary Wednes- 
day, March 9. The Tribune was estab- 
lished March 9, 1872, as a weekly and 
the Daily Tribune was established 
May 28, 1878. The daily eventually 
absorbed the weekly, the last issue of 
the latter being on Dec. 25, 1909 The 
Tribune is the oldest daily in northern 
Indiana. None of the original owners 
of the Tribune are living. The busi- 
ness is now owned by F. A. Miller, 
president of the organization, who 
will observe his fortieth anniversary 
with the Tribune on July 3, and by 
Charles E. Crockett, secretary and 
treasurer. During the Tribune’s exis- 
tence, South Bend has grown from a 
few thousand inhabitants to a city of 
106,000 with more than 400 manufac- 
turing plants and is one of the central 
west’s most important industrial and 
mercantile points. . 


Arthur Merrill, editor of the Hav- 
ana (Ill.) Republican and partner of 
Charles Vursell in its publication, 
died Sunday morning, March 6, at the 
home of friends in that city. 


terests of northern Wyoming. 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


Situations Wanted 
Iowa union printer, with many years 
of experience as superintendent or 
foreman of plant, 53 years old, is seek- 
ing position. Can give best of refer- 
ences. Address A-52, U. S. Publisher. 


Young lady student of State Univer- 
sity of Nebraska will be at liberty in 


May. Desires position as general 
news writer, reporter or feature 
writer. Has contributed to Omaha 


Bee and written special feature ar- 
ticles. Had two years actual expe- 
rience on a newspaper and has been 
specializing in journalism. Address 
A-53, U. S. Publisher. 
WANTED—Position as manger or 
editor of daily or weekly newspaper. 
Would be willing to take hold of run- 
down newspaper and build it for re- 


sults. Would consider city desk. Ad- 

dress A-54, U. S. Publisher. 
APPRENTICE PRINTERS—I have 

applications from two high school 


graduates who are ambitious to enter 
a printing establishment to become ap- 
prentice printers. Both of these young 
men are clean and have excellent hab- 
its. If you are interested, I suggest 
you communicate with me immedi- 
ately. H. L. Williamson, Secretary, 
Illinois Press Association. 


Help Wanted 
WANTED—Working Press Room 
Foreman. One who can supervise and 
work. _Must be good mechanic. Ad- 

dress H-18, U. S. Publisher. 


Money Makers 

OUR SALES CLUB CAMPAIGNS, 
in which salesmanship ability is 
brought to the fore is a sure winner 
in increasing your subscription list, 
your income on advertising and job 
printing. We guarantee to increase 
your subscription list more than 25% 
and to collect more than 90% of your 
outstanding subscription money, Just 


give us a chance and we will do the 


rest. ASSOCIATED BUREAN OF 
CIRCULATORS, 919 Rish St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


For Sale 

For Sale or Trade—Machine equip- 
ped newspaper and job plant in corn 
belt of Illinois. Will be sold right if 
taken soon, or will trade for anything 
in the mercantile line of equal value 
in Illinois. Triflers please don’t 
bother. Address S-29, U. S. Publisher. 


Whitlock two revolution four roller 
cylinder press, front fly delivery, 
printed side down, complete with 7% 
H. P. a. c. 220-volt motor and belting, 
with Omaha folder attached to print 
4 pages 7 column and fold in &8-page 
sections or for job or catalog printing. 
Register accurate. Unit now running 
and in real good condition. Complete 
set cast rollers and extra stocks. Due 
to increased circulation we are replac- 
ing this equipment with Duplex flat 
bed web press and must move quickly 
to secure floor space. Cash price, com- 
plete on cars at Aeldo, IIl., $1,000.00. 
Wire if interested, or better yet, see 
this equipment running on our floor. 
Act quick. Democrat Publishing Com- 
pany, Aledo, Illinois. 


Newspaper Brokers 
IF YOU want to buy, sell or con- 
solidate newspapers, write Omar D. 
Gray, Sturgeon, Mo. 


Linotype Schools 
OPERATORS! PRINTERS!—If you 
want to increase your speed, to enable 
you to hold a better position or ease 
the strain; if you want to learn the 
machine, write for free literature. 
Correspondence course with keyboard, 
$28; practical course, six weeks, $60.00. 
Milo Bennett set 12,131 ems per hour 
for eight hours and can teach you. 
Established 1915. Address Milo Ben- 

nett’s School, Toledo, Ohio. 
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Newspapermen’s Hobbies 


Readers of The United States Publisher are invited to chat about their hobbies 
on this page of the Publisher 


No Hobby, But— 


Follows Saddle Horses 

“Most newspaper men have a hobby 
but don’t know it.” This encouraging 
statement from Charles N. Halsted, 
general manager of the State Journal 
at Lansing, Mich., gives a gleam of 
hope for those newspaper people who 
think their only pleasure in life is in 
turning lead to gold. 

“In my case I have a rather pro- 
nounced hobby inasmuch as I have 
followed saddle horses for a great 
many years. So much so that at the 
Michigan State College, which is lo- 
cated here, we established four years 
ago a horse show that has become a 
very pronounced success. They very 
kindly made me president of the or- 
ganization. 

“This year we are establishing a 
riding club’and have purchased suit- 
able grounds and a building for that 
purpose costing something over $60,000 
which will be largely patronized by 
people who live here in the city.” 


Barnyard Golf Favored 
“While I take 
keen delight in 
fishing and other 
outdoor activ- 
ities,’ says C. E. 
Broughton, editor 
of the Sheboygan 
CWistiie Ear eis se 
“when you ask 
me as to a real 
hobby, I guess I 
will have to con- 
fess that it is 
horseshoe, or 
‘barnyard golf,’ 
We have several 
courts out on the 
shores of Crystal 
Lake, and if you 
come out to my 
summer cottage 
early some even- 
ing or on a Sun- 
day, you will 
Cr nee Broughton probably find me 
hooked up with some companionable 
fellow playing horseshoe.” 


Y) 


Three Thousand Tulips Plus 

F. A. Miller, editor of the South 
Bend Tribune, president of the Trib- 
une organization and for nearly 40 
years actively on that well known mid- 
dle west newspaper, may be said to 
have three hobbies. The principal one 
is his home, yard and garden, the next 
is motoring and the third is photogra: 
phy. Mr. Miller has about an acre 
and a quarter in his yard and on it 
are some 700 trees and shrubs. The 
formal garden contains some 3,000 
tulip bulbs, iris and other perennials 
and in other parts of the yard are 
plantings of peonies and other peren- 
nials. Amateur photography has given 
him a collection of views made in 
Europe, in Canada, in Mexico, in Cuba 
and in many parts of the United 
States. In motoring, few of his trips 
have been long but in the course of a 
summer he drives thousands of miles 
on short trips. 
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“Unfortunately, I have no hobby 
worth reporting to you,’ says James 
R. Rhodes, president of the News 
Printing Co., Inc., which publishes the 
Newton Daily News and Jasper Coun- 
ty Record. “I have been in the news- 
paper business in Newton since 1910, 
and it has kept me so viciously busy 
keeping the wolf from scratching all 
the paint off the front door that I have 
had practically no time for diversion. 
During these 16 years I have seen the 
number of newspapers in Newton de- 
crease from six to two, and we now 
have the two under one roof. This 
experience has been a splendid satis- 
faction to me, but not one that I could 
classify as a hobby.” 


Prefers Newspaper to Law 

“T have no hobbies,” comes the now 
familiar remark, this time from Har- 
lan G. Palmer, publisher of the Holly- 
wood (Cal.) Daily Citizen. “I wish 
that I had. I like tennis and golf and 
hiking alone in the hills and moun- 
tains but I am not capable enough as 
a manager to figure out time enough 
to make a hobby of any one of them. 

“Ags to previous occupations: I was 
a-clerk in a country general merchan- 
dise store while going to high school. 
I was a waiter in a restaurant and 
early morning janitor in a print shop 
while going to the University of Min- 
nesota where I took a Liberal Arts 
course. During my summer vacations 
I worked on farms and shoveled coal 
from box cars to coal sheds. This 
fitted me for newspaper work which 
I tackled by purchasing the home 
town paper with a down payment of 
$150. Two years as a country editor 
and publisher were followed by three 
years in the retail coal and lumber 
business in the same country town in 
which muscles were again hardened 
by loading the farmers’ wagons with 
lumber, cement, or coal. ? 

“Then I went to California to study 
law but bought a little newspaper to 
pay the expenses while doing so. Ad- 
mitted to the bar after a year and a 
half. Practised law for two years, 
still holding on to the newspaper to 
make up deficiencies in the law busi- 
ness. Municipal Judge of Los Angeles 
for five years, still holding on to the 
newspaper. Quit the bench in 1921 
to give full time to the newspaper 
which was changed from a weekly to 
a daily that year. At last—content 
with the opportunity.” 


Unfortunate? 

“T am one of the unfortunates,” de- 
clares I. U. Sears, business manager 
of the Wisconsin State Journal at Mad- 
ison. “I have been in the newspaper 
game for practically 40 years, starting 
as special agent for the Detroit Free 
Press, Grand Rapids News and Chi- 
cago Tribune at Harbor Springs, Mich- 
igan, later connected myself with the 
old Chicago Record and Chicago Daily 
News under Walter Inman in the cir- 
culation department. “For the last 25 
years I have been associated with Mr. 
Adler on Lee Syndicate newspapers.” 


r 
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Believes in Hobbies, Has None 

“Never had time for any hobby,’ 
admits Edgar E. Bartlett, publisher o 
the Rockford (lIll.) Register-Gazette 
“Too busy in early years trying tc 
meet weekly payrolls. Have _ beer 
connected, in a financial way, witl 
five different newspapers and that has 
kept me out of mischief and fron 
riding hobbies. Am sorry it did. 

“However, I believe every mar 
should have a hobby of some sort t 
keep him from sticking too close t 
his narrow business rut. 

“A hobby makes for good fellow 
ship, gives a man a chance to mingle 
with other men, who are interestec 
in activities differing from his own 
and so is a broadening influence tha) 
should not be ignored, even by a mal 
who magines he is too busy to indulg¢ 
in hobbies.” 


Active in Welfare Work | 
Norman B. Black, publisher of thi 
Fargo (N.D.) Forum, makes a con 
fession. 
“In more than 40 years of news 
paper service I have never found timi 
to have a hobby,” he says, “but i 
there is anything in this business tha 
could be termed a ‘hobby’ it woul 
be an intensive desire to raise thi! 
standards of the newspaper publish 
ing business. This is what I havi 
tried to do. | 
“T do not wish you to understant) 
from this that I have not found tim: 
to do my part, or a little more, towari 
public welfare and civic betterment 
and my most prominent activity, asid) 
from publishing a newspaper, is wor] 
for crippled children, and the progran 
of Rotary International, as it applie| 
to the community in which I live ani 
the world at large.” 


Why Call It Poor? 

“T don’t know that I have any hobb; 
aside from my business,” says Harr: 
B. Bliss, publisher of the Janesvill 
(Wis.) Daily Gazette. Then he adds! 
“My only real pastime outside of busi 
ness is poor. golf. I am afraid tha 
this acknowledgment of restricted out! 
look, if you care to call it that, wil 
be of little use to you.” 


Legislative Work 

His work with the state legislatur) 
is the hobby of John W. Clift, secre! 
tary of the New Jersey Press ASs¢) 
ciation. “I have no hobbies outside o 
my business unless my work in th) 
state legislature is so considered, 
he vows. Mr. Clift has been re-electe: 
to the assembly for 1927 to serve hi 
sixth term. His majority, in Unio) 
County, was over 15,000. | 


Associations Give Pleasure 


the friendly contacts there and in m 
work as secretary of the organization. 


pril, 1927 THE 


-LINOIS PRESS GIVES 
GAS TAX ENDORSEMENT 


(Concluded from Page One). 


linois that a law be passed at the 
resent session of the General Assem- 
ly providing for a tax of two cents 
ar gallon on gasoline, the proceeds of 
ich a tax to be used for the comple- 
on of our State highway system, and 
Be It Further Resolved, that this 
ssociation appeals to all citizens of 
lis State to support unselfishly this 
nportant measure which will mean 
iore for the social, civic, and econom- 
: advancement of our State than any 
ther proposition now pending. 

Resolved, that the Illinois Press As- 
oxeiation join with the Chicago Asso- 
jiation of Commerce in extending to 
ie National Editorial Association a 
ordial invitation to hold their 1928 
fational Convention in Chicago and 
ike an educational tour over the great 
tate of Illinois. Among the attrac- 
ons would be a trip over the proposed 
ational waterways of the state. 


South Dakota Invites Coolidge 
Calvin Coolidge, President of the 
iffited States, has been extended an 
ivitation by the South Dakota Press 
_ssociation to make his summer home 
1 the Black Hills. 

Officers elected by the association 
t the meeting at Sioux Falls include 
Jarmen L. Bates, publisher of the 
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ALBERT N. BURKHOLDER 
Editor, Eagle, Reading, Pa. 


meida Watchman and the Agar En- 
erprise, president; J. F. (Dick) Hall- 
day, secretary-treasurer. Members 
f{ the executive committee newly 
lected are C. P. Sherwood of the De 
mef News; Wm. Tamblyn of the 
filler Press; and G. G. Warner of the 
iregory Times-Advocate. 


Appointment of the Hon. Charles B. 
Spatz, of Boyertown, Pensylvania, as 
Regional Secretary of the lHastern 
Division of the National Editorial As- 
sociation, has been announced by 
Herman Roe of Northfield, Minnesota, 
President of the N. E. A. 
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HONOR READING EDITOR 
ON DOUBLE ANNIVERSARY 


A milestone in a remarkable career 
was achieved when Albert N. Burk- 
holder, managing editor of the Read- 
ing (Pa.) Hagle, recently celebrated on 
the same date the fiftieth anniversary 
of his association with the HKagle and 
his 66th birthday anniversary. 

The double significance of the day 
was matched by the honors conferred 
upon him. The officers and staff of 
the Eagle honored him with a testi- 
monial dinner at the Berkshire Coun- 
try Club at which tribute was paid to 
the efficient service and praise-worthy 
loyalty of the guest of honor, and gifts 
were presented to him as a mark of 
esteem of the officials and the staff 
with whom he worked. 


H. Luther Frees, a member of the 
EKagle news staff, who on the same 
day celebrated his. seventy-fifth birth- 
day anniversary, was accorded the 
honor of divulging what was probably 
the greatest surprise of the evening 
when he read a letter from Dr. Warren 
F. Tell, president of Schuykill College, 
Reading, conferring on Mr. Burkholder 
the honorary degree of master of arts 
“for distinguished service to the com- 
munity through the medium of the 
Reading EHagle”. 

Mr. Burkholder’s fifty years of 
service with this one paper were di- 
vided as follows: 5 years in the com- 
posing room, 10 years a reporter, 14 
years’ as city editor and 21 years as 
managing editor. 


'The difference between the impos- 
sible and the possible merely consists 
in knowing how. 


EK xperien 


Your own experience 
is your best teacher. 
The other fellow’s ex- 


perience is your next 
best teacher. You can 
benefit from the _ ex- 


perience of other jour- 
nalists by reading 


The UNITED STATES 
PUBLISHER 


Mail the Coupon TO- 
DAY before’ another 
issue of your paper 
goes to press, 
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in Baronié 


The squarish shape of envelope known as “ Baronial ”’ certainly does “ have it 
on” the ordinary commercial shapes when it comes to dignity and impressiveness. 
This style is a virtual necessity for enclosing formal cards or announcements, 
and is coming into wider use every day for use with catalogues and booklets. 


Western States Makes a Heavy Play 
for Your Baronial Trade 
— offering you not only better price possibilities but a more extensive range 


of sizes — the larger open-end catalogue styles going up as high as 9% x 12%, 
Distinctive papers, too, without fancy prices. 


Send us your Baronial inquiries —and ask for Free Price 
List No. 28, showing 20 million envelopes in stock for imme- 
Shall we put you on the free list for our 

“Worth While Envelope News,” 
periodically? “ Worth while ”’ is right. 


issued 


South Water 
from Clinton 
fo Ferry Sts. 
Milwaukee 
Wisconsin 
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WOWARD BOwp 


EDUCATION NOT LEGISLATION 
WILL SOLVE ACCIDENT 
PROBLEM 


Amateur reformers still believe that compelling 
every motorist to equip his car with a governor 
limiting the speed of the car will cut down acci- 
dents; amateurs still believe that a law forcing 
every owner to stand a mental and physical ex- 
amination will, with one gesture, wipe the care- 
less and irresponsible driver off our streets and 
highways. 


WATERMARKED 


Howard Bond in its 13 colors and 4 
finishes of white enables you to pro- 
duce extremely high quality work at a 


: very moderate and minimum cost. 
Such surface views of safety are never found 


among men who devote their lives to the saving Use Howard Bond in’ pntumeueenenn 


of lives. Experienced accident prevention -d a ees att 
workers know that education will solve the your ideas and let it serve you just as 
problem. it serves thousands of others. 


For years the Chicago Motor Club has been 
engaged in the work of saving lives by means 
of education. Through its work in the schools 
the club is making the children of today familiar 
with the principles of safety. This work: of 
education is also carried out among adult mo- 
torists and pedestrians. Your help in this work 
is solicited. 


SEND FOR PORTFOLIO OF LETTER- 
HEADS AND OFFICE FORMS 


e 


— 


THE HOWARD PAPER 
COMPANY 


Urbana, Ohio 


CHICAGO MOTOR CLUB 


CHARLES M. HAYES, President 
3254 Michigan Avenue 


Chicago Compare it—tear it—test it—and you will specify it 
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| 
HIS Great Hotel stands | 
geographically and so- ; 
< cially in the heart of the city 
. . . and on its highest point. | 
Smartly furnished Guest- 
Rooms, single or ensuite . . 
5 dining rooms, dancing 
nightly. . . The Coronado has 
taken a place among the not- 
ed hotels of the World. 5 
RATES 


from 


$2.50 : 


Coneana 


| 
LINDELL BLVD. AT SPRING AVE. 
Official St. Louis Headquarters | 
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(By Homer B. Clemmons, Advertising Manager, Blue Island Sun-Standard, Blue Island, M1.) 


‘PAPER CONSOLIDATIONS 
MEETING WITH APPROVAL 


Prof. John M. Casey, of the School 
of Journalism of the University of 
Missouri in dis- 
cussing“The Small 
Community News- 
paper” has many 
well chosen points 
in which every 
newspaper man 
should be interest- 
ed. Prof. Casey 
says: 

“The decrease 
in numbers of 
‘country’ newspa- 
pers is taken as a 
progressive sign 
instead of evidence 
of retrogression. 

“Rewer, better 
and more profit- 
_able newspapers are the results of the 

last few years of consolidations and 

suspensions. The reduction in num- 
bers of country weekly newspapers is 
like the felling of inferior trees of the 
forest in order that the sunlight may 
reach those deemed more useful. So, 
with the passing of the weaker broth- 
ers in the newspaper field, stronger 
| newspapers. are being built up in the 
larger centers. A wider territory is 
_gerved because acquaintanceship for- 
merly limited to a township or two is 
now countrywide.” 

The business angle of country news- 
| paper publishing also was discussed 
, as follows: 

“Too many weekly newspapers in 
_ Missouri and in other States are being 
_earried by job printing receipts. That 
is to say, many weekly newspapers, if 
| made to stand alone, would find them- 
\selves pretty wobbly. A number of 
country newspapers which for several 
‘years have been looked upon as quite 
’ successful, are really running behind 
‘or merely breaking even. The job 
shop is paying the bills. 
“A newspaper that pays its own 
'way is respected more highly in the 
community, and is in a position to 
render greater service, just as is the 
citizen who pays his debts.” 


In addition to quoting Prof. Casey 
on the merger question, let us read 
the following paragraphs which closed 
an editorial in the Christian Science 
Monitor, in which the many consolida- 
tions in big business were mentioned: 

“There can be no question of the 
value to the people at large in this 
merger movement, this reaching out 
for and attaining of greater power of 
production and profit-making, provided 
that the increase of power is not used 
| for entirely selfish objects, and provid- 
ed that the inevitable temptation that 

comes from increased power to use it 
| for oppression of the weak by the 
| strong is resisted. Fortunately, the 
open public discussion of all phases of 
the merger question furnishes many 
offsets to that temptation. Realization 
of the dangers that go with increased, 


H. B. Clemmons 


“unrestrained power increases with the 


growth of the merger movement. 

“Fortunately, too, the merger habit 
is spreading to other forms of human 
activity besides money-making and the 
material side of life. The educational 
and moral forces are beginning to see 
the advantages of the merger, to real- 
ize that it is possible to increase and 
conserve and make more efficient for 
higher aims in life the intellectual and 
uplifting power of the people by unity 
of effort. 

“Some of the most conspicuous of 
these moral mergers, also, have turned 
the increase of power they have gained 
by unity of effort toward watching 
and studying the material, profit-mak- 
ing mergers, exposing their tendencies 
toward wrong directions and curbing 
those that seemed yielding to the 
temptation of power to indulge in op- 
pression. The merger movement for 
greater power, both material and 
moral, in America is interesting and 
significant. Watchfulness and energy 
and courage on the part of the moral 
mergers should be able to protect the 
people from the dangers that inhere 
in the purely material ones.” 


‘*Close-Out Sale’ Ads 

The Chicago Better Business Bureau 
has ‘drawn up certain standards for 
the acceptance of ‘Close-Out Sale” 
ads, which the newspapers have 
agreed to use. The purpose is to re- 
move the possibility of a business 
being opened up during the season 
most favorable to that particular type 
and advertising as “Going out of Busi- 
ness.” These standards. provide that 
to use an expression of this type the 
advertiser must have been in this lo- 
cation for a period of one year, and 
that he was not merely moving his 
location. Other definite requirements 
are specific, which restrict the reck- 
less use of exaggerated statements 
ordinarily used by this type of mer- 
chant. It is said that although these 
standards have been in operation but 
a short time, this type of advertising 
has practically disappeared. 


A campaign has been started to 
“sell religion to the people” through 
the means of advertising. Arthur 
Brisbane remarks that if the people 
could be persuaded to go out at night, 
stand alone and look up at the sky, 
religion would gain rapidly. Napoleon, 
standing at night on the deck of a 
ship carrying him to St. Helena, 
pointed to the stars and said: ‘You 
must admit that someone made all 
Chatee 


A Fairchild publication survey 
shows that rural residents purchase 
most of their millinery in the cities, 
rather than from the general stores 
of their communities or from mail 
order houses. Less than one-quarter 
of their millinery is purchased at 
home, and less than one-fifth from 
mail order houses. Some opportunity 
for local advertising in community 
papers, eh? 


Credits and Collections 


Modern business is becoming more 
and more a problem of sales and cred- 
its. Credit is one of the most power- 
ful forces in business today, whether 
it be a newspaper or otherwise, and 
properly applied, is a greater benefit, 
but when abused it becomes a menace. 
Credit is like the blood in your veins. 
Anything which retards the flow of 
legitimate credit is harmful. 


Obligations not met promptly when 
due cause a slowing up which results 
very disastrously many times. The 
total of losses by bad accounts is 
enormous, and the cost of carrying 
slow pay accounts has wrecked many 
an otherwise profitable business. In 
the past, debtors paid no interest on 
over-due accounts but today 4 to 6 per 
cent is being added to accounts 60 
days or over. It is not fair to be 
forced to borrow money when it would 
not be necessary if collections were 
up-to-date. ; 


There is nothing so disorganized to- 
day as the credit service, but business 
men, newspapers, and the professions, 
are keeping pace with the times and 
are applying more modern methods in 
the conducting of their business. Now 
that credit is entering tremendously 
into the conduct of business there 
should be no time, effort, or expense 
spared in the developing of the most 
capable, comprehensive and efficient 
credit system or department of your 
business. 


The Blue Island Sun-Standard has 
had its problems of credits and collec- 
tions and has devised a little method 
which has worked wonders and proved 
very successful. The Sun-Standard 
would rather do only $1.00 worth of 
business, and get its $1.00 than to do 
$5.00 worth of business and have most 
of it outstanding and have to send 
most of the well-earned profits in col- 
lection methods which take the time 
which could be used in creating new 
business. 


The following is a “reminder” the 
Sun-Standard sends to all accounts 
past due, which speaks for itself. 


“Owing a person or firm more 
than 30 days means that you are 
‘living or doing business’ on some- 
one else’s money. Is that fair to 
those you owe? 


“The Sun-Standard has an ac- 
COUN Of 25. against you since 
Be fair with 
us and send a check by return 
mail. We cheerfully gave you 
credit for 30 days, but after that 
you have been using our money in 
an unfair advantage. 

“Tf you are unable to send en- 
tire amoune due, be fair enough to 
send something to apply on your 
account NOW.” 


Here is a sticker sometimes used: 


“Six per cent interest will be 
charged against this account after 
30 days from date of first bill. 


The Sun-Standard.” 
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Students to Tour Europe 
Professor E. Marion Johnson, of the 
Department of Journalism, University 
of Minnesota, is to take a group of 
students to Europe again this summer 
and credit will be given for two 
courses in connection with the trip. 


Fred J. Kelly, dean, director of the 
summer sessions, and Prof. Irving 
Jones, associate director, have for 
some time been hoping for practical 
means whereby students of foreign 
languages and literature and the so- 
cial sciences might supplement their 
residence work by travel and observa- 
tion abroad during the summer 
months. After making the start this 
year with courses in journalism, the 
University authorities expect to ex- 
tend the practice to other subjects, 
such as history, economics, language 
and literature, and sociology. 


Success of a tour conducted by Pro- 


fessor Johnson last summer, during 
which 50 student and _ professional 
journalists representing 14 states 


studied European news practices and 
problems, was in part responsible for 
the decision of the university. Sev- 
eral other universities have already 
signified their willingness to allow 
credit for work done in these travel- 
ing classes. 


Eric W. Allen, dean of the Univer- 
sity of Oregon School of Journalism, 
will offer a course in comparative 
journalism, and Prof. H. EH. Birdsong, 
director of the Butler University 
(Indianapolis) Department of Journal- 
ism, will have charge of a class in 
special feature articles. 

The party, which will number about 
100, will sail from Quebec, June 28, 
and return Sept. 3. Itinerary of the 
complete tour, which includes impor- 
tant news centers in England, Bel- 
gium, France, Switzerland, Italy, Aus- 


tria, Germany, and Holland, requires 


68 days. 


Scholastic Press Meets 


Beginning March 11, members of 
the Columbia Scholastic Press Asso- 
ciation, representing a total of 387 
college and high school publications 
in forty-two of the states, Hawaii and 
Alaska, met at Columbia University, 
New York. Awards were made to pub- 
lications of merit on the basis of the 
following: quality of English, clarity 
of style; avoidance of slang terms; 
general makeup and appearance; qual- 
ity of type; and appearance of public 
matter, and quality of advertising. 
The South Side Times of South Side 
High School, Fort Wayne, Indiana, was 
chosen the best newspaper, and Red 
and White of Lakeview High School, 


Chicago, the best magazine, among 
high schools of more than 1,000 
pupils. 


Ninety per cent of the students of 
journalism at the Iowa Wesleyan Col- 
lege, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, in a recent 
poll on the subject voted against press 
censorship. 


of the month preceding publication 


Students Help Sick Man 


Several schools of journalism in the 
United States have been sending out 
student teams to take over publica- 
tion of weekly newspapers for an issue 
but few of them can boast of taking 
over both the printing and editorial 
ends as did two South Dakota State 
College printing and journalism stu- 
dents recently on the Lake Norden 
Enterprise. 

Capser Nohner, editor of the Enter- 
prise, came down with the flu a few 
weeks ago and sent in a call for help 
to the State College department. 
Salmer Peterson, junior in printing 
and rural journalism from Brookings, 
and Renald Triplett, special student 
in machine composition from Alpena, 
were sent out to take charge of pub- 
lishing the Enterprise during Mr. 
Nohner’s illness. During the two 
weeks they were in charge of the 
Lake Norden paper they gathered 
some valuable experience, edited, and 
printed a very creditable paper, and 
made it possible for Mr. Nohner to 


stay in bed until he was fully re- 
covered. 
Missouri Enrollment Increases 


The enrollment in courses in the 
School of Journalism of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri for the second semes- 
ter is 388, an increase of 18 over the 
enrollment of the first semester of 
the school year, which enrollment is 
the largest in the history of the 
School. The number includes 239 
men and 149 women. Of these 248 
(including 144 men and 104 women) 
are regular and special students 
primarily in Journalism and 140 (in- 
cluding 95 men and 45 women) are 
from other divisions of the University 
taking one or more courses in Jour- 
nalism. From the College of Arts and 
Science come 75 students, from Busi- 
ness and Public Administration 45, 
from the College of Agriculture 5, 
from the School of Education 3. 
There are also twelve graduate stu- 
dents in Journalism. Two foreign 
countries, Japan and South Africa, 
and twenty-eight states are repre- 
sented in the enrollment. 


A volume of ballads of the Old West 
acclaimed by critics as one of the best 
ever written, is the work of A. S. 
Campbell, assistant professor of Eng- 
lish at the University of Oklahoma. 
“Fandago” is the title of the volume, 
which was recently published by Har- 
court, Brace and Company. Professor 
Campbell writes under the name of 
Stanley Vestal. 


Twenty-five students and instructors 
of the department of journalism of 
Oklahoma City University will make a 
10-day trip through Texas and Mexico 
to study these parts of the country at 
first hand. A mimeographed daily 
newspaper will be published on the 
special car in which the trip will be 
made. 


High School Paper Contest 
The contest open to high school 


newspapers in the State of Kansa 
conducted under the auspices of th 
Department of Journalism of th 


first. Five awards are to be made as 
follows: _ 
First: 


including 
printed in 
prise shown in getting it, as vouched 
for by the supervisor, principal, or 
superintendent. 7 
Second: For the best original edi- 
torial printed in a Kansas high school 
newspaper. ul 
Third: For the best record of seryv-— 
ice to a high school by the newspaper — 
of that school. (The statement as to 
the paper’s service to the school had — 
to be accompanied by an endorsement — 
by the principal, superintendent, or 
supervisor of the paper.) | 
Fourth: For the best report on 
methods of securing and handling a 
business problem, either in advertis-_ 
ing or in circulation, for a high school : 
newspaper. EM 
Fifth: For the best original feature 
story printed in a Kansas high schoo 
newspaper, the story being based on 
some subject, whether person or event, 
with which the school is rather di- | 
rectly concerned. That is, it mus 
have some news value in the schoo 


Journalism a Major Course | 


Professor H. H. Herbert, director of — 
the School of Journalism of Oklahoma 
University, has announced that by ac 
tion of the faculty of the College of 
Arts and Sciences, journalism has beet 
elevated to the position of a major 
course at that institution. Courses _ 
will be revised to bring the school 
into conformity with the standards of 
the Ameriean Association of Schools — 
and Departments of Journalism, of 
which the school has been a member 
since 1920. Six new courses in ad- 
vanced reporting, advanced editing 
and editorial interpretation have been 
adopted, and others are in preparation 
for later consideration. ; 
The sympathy of the Oklahoma 
press is evidenced by an editorial ap- | 
pearing in the Grove Sun calling on 
the state legislature for an appropria- | 
tion to build a Journalism Hall at the — 
university. iy 
2} 
a 

Russell Pierce of the J. Walter | 
Thompson Advertising Agency’s Chi- | 
cago office, former publicity director 
for the University of Chicago, has been 
added to the staff of the Medill School 
of Journalism of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, to teach a course in public 


relations. 


| 
| 


The newspaper with a constructive 
crusade will never lack public support. 


The newspaper with a heart seldom 
suffers from lack of circulation. 3 


d 


Whiting’s Trade Linen : 


WHITING’S TRADE LINEN is the ideal flat paper for commercial work in which economy is a 


necessary factor. 
It is a low priced paper but is exceptionally wel! made, clear in color, and uniform in texture. 


Its remarkable strength and clean, attractive appearance are seldom met with in flat papers of similar 
grade. 


WHITING’S TRADE LINEN is unequaled at its price in printing and writing qualities. 


Its ALWAYS uniform size makes for ease and rapidity on the press. Its fine finish and quick drying 
qualities make possible the neat, clean-cut impressions characteristic of the highest grade workmanship. 


Its smooth surface gives free glide to the pen, tuking the swiftest stroke without scratch or splutter. 


WHITING’S TRADE LINEN is excellent fur letter heads, price lists, circulars, folders, catalogs, 


and office forms of every sort. 


WHITING’S TRADE LINEN is furnished in Silver White Wove only. It is watermarked «nd 
wrapped in packages of 500 sheets. 


Send for sample sheets and booklets TODAY. 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


318 W. Washington Street, Chicago 
New York Philadelphia Boston Mills: Holyoke, Mass. 


HOTEL ASTOR 
NEW YORK 


AT TIMES SQUARE 


BROADWAY 


44th and 45th Streets 
‘“The Crossroads of the World” 
Official New York City Headquarters 
INTERNATIONAL PRESS FOUNDATION ————— 


and F. A. MUSCHENHEIM 
UNITED STATES PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION OF PRESIDENTS AND SECRETARIES 


Where the Money Goes 


Where on earth does all the money go? 


That household question makes the whole 
world kin. It is one that demands an account- 
ing, whether pennies or millions of dollars are 


involved. 


This is what be- 


came of every $100 received by the Illinois 
Central System in 1926: 


Here is one answer to it. 


The operation of trains, stations and other 


transportation services cost, including $5.85 


for fuel, $31.72. That left $68.28. 


The upkeep of locomotives, freight and pas- 
senger cars and other equipment cost $15.93. 


That left $52.35. 


The upkeep of tracks, roadbed, bridges, 
buildings and other structures cost $14.15. 


That left $38.20. 


The solicitation of traffic and the compila- 
tion and issuance of tariffs cost $1.81. Pay- 
ments for lost and damaged freight and for 
casualties took $1.24. 


and other general office employes took $1.22. 


The salaries of clerks 


Serving meals in dining and buffet cars and in 
restaurants used up 65 cents of every $100 
Pen- 
sions to retired employes required 30 cents. 
The ex- 
Miscel- 
expenses amounted to 39 


That left 


the railroad received from all sources. 


Legal expense amounted to 27 cents. 
pense of valuation work was || cents. 
laneous general 


These items totaled $5.99. 


cents. 


Poa. Li. 


The salaries of general officers took 19 cents. 


That left $32.02. 


There was put aside $5.36 in depreciation 
and retirement charges to pay for the wearing 


That left $26.66. 


out of equipment. 


Rentals of equipment, leased lines and joint 


facilities took $3.78. That left $22.88. 


Interest payments on borrowed money took 


$7276. sUhablettsql 2. FZ. 


Dividends to the owners of the railroad for 
the use of their property accounted for $5.41. 
Compared with this, taxes took $6.33. After 
dividends and taxes were paid, $3.38 was left 
out of the original $100. The $3.38 left over 
was available for enlarging and improving the 
property. 


The Illinois Central System welcomes public 
knowledge of the facts about its business. It 
wants the public to know that the money col- 
lected for transportation is wisely and econom- 
ically expended in the production and im- 


provement of service. 


Constructive criticism and suggestions are 
invited. 


L. A. DOWNS, 


President, Illinois Central System. 


CHICAGO, April 1, 1927. 
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Six Students in Journalism at Kansas State Agricultural College Related 
to Men or Women Experienced in Newspaper Work 
Back row: Fred Shideler, Girard; Russell Thackrey, Manhattan; MecDill Boyd, 
Phillipsburg; J. KF. Hale, Formosa, 
Front row: Flora Martin, Chicago; Catherine Montgomery, Topeka. 
(See article on first page.) 
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| Western Electric, Bakelite, Eliott-Fisher, 
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HIS Great Hotel stands 

geographically and so- 
cially in the heart of the city 
. . . and on its highest point. 
Smartly furnished Guest- 
Rooms, single or ensuite 
5 dining rooms, dancing 
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INHERITED JOURNALISM 
THIS MIGHT BE CALLED 


(By Maynard W. Brown) 


That sons and daughters of news- 
paper folks sometimes choose to follow 
in the family footsteps is evidenced 
by the number of students from jour- 
nalistic families who are enrolled in 
the Kansas State Agricultural college 
department of industrial journalism. 

Russell Thackrey and Fred Shideler, 
seniors in journalism, and editor and 
business manager, respectively, of the 
Royal Purple, yearbook of the college, 
are both members of journalistic fam- 
ilies. Thackreys’ brother, Ted, is editor 
at the age of 24 of the Cleveland (Ohio) 
Press, while another brother is night 
city editor of the Brook- 
lyn (N. Y.) Times. Fred 
Shideler is the son of H. W. 
Shideler, editor of the Gir- 
ard (Kan.) Press, and a 
brother of Ralph Shideler, 
who is also a graduate of 
this department and man- 
aging editor of the Girard 
Press. Thackrey and Shi- 
deler are both members of 
Sigma Delta Chi, profes- 
sional journalistic frater- 
nity. 

Other students in the de- 
partment are Glen Fockele, 
son of Glick Fockele of the 
LeRoy (Kan.) Reporter, 
and Wayne Amos, whose 
father is EH. M. Amos, for 
a number of years connect- 
ed with the journalism fac- 
ulty at the Kansas college. 
Both Amos and Fockele 


er, is now on the sports desk of the 
Chicago Tribune, and Marian Martin, 
a sister, was on the staff of the 
Tribune for seven years before she 
retired and married. 

Catherine Montgomery has had ex- 
perience on the Topeka (Kan.) Cap- 
ital, where both her father and mother 
are members of the staff. Solon Kim- 
ball is the son of C. A. Kimball, editor 
of the Manhattan (Kan.) Tribune, and 
brother of Mary Marcene Kimball, who 
was a student in the department for 
three years and who is now on the 
staff of the Pensacola (Fla.) News 
Journal. Jay Adriance is the son of 
G. C. Adriance of the Seneca Courier- 
Tribune. J. EF. Hale is the son of 
G. B. Hale, editor and publisher of the 
New Era at Formosa, Kansas. 
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VALUE OF ASSOCIATION 
AND COOPERATION SEEN 


The Leader calls attention of its 
editorial co-workers to the benefits 
derived from the Illinois Press associ- 
ation and ventures to express the hope 
that every paper in the state will soon 
be a member, contributing to work that 
means so much, not to the daily 
papers alone, but particularly to the 
weeklies all over Illinois. Secretary 
Williamson is alert every day in the 
week for ways to help the newspaper 
men. If a fake advertiser shows up, 
he broadcasts a warning; if a dispute 
arises as to proper charges for certain 
work, he helps in every possible way 
to show what is right and just; if 
public officials are derelict 
in their duties in publish- 
ing reports required by 
law, his attention has only 
to be called to it and he 
goes after them in a diplo- 
matic way, and has in this 


are juniors. McDill Boyd, 
son of F. W. Boyd who is 
editor of the Phillips Coun- 
ty Review, Phillipsburg, 
Kan., is a sophomore. Mary 
Ransom is the daughter of 
W. H. Ransgm of the 
Downs (Kan.) News and 
Times and was a _ sopho- 
more in the course during 
the first semester. Her 
sister, Maxine Ransom 
Rice, is a graduate of the 
department and is connect- 


ed with the Marysville 
(Kan.) Marshall County 
News. 


This year’s freshman 
class claims two girls and 
three young men of jour- 
nalistic families. Flora 
Martin is a member of a 
Chicago family, three of 
whose members have been 
connected with staffs of 
Chicago papers. Her fath- 
er, C. H. Martin, was city 
editor for the Chicago 
Record-Herald and has held 
an executive position on 
the Chicago Tribune staff. 
Howard T. Martin, a broth- 
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died on April 11, 1927. Mr. 
Hmmerson engaged in the 
newspaper business in IIli- 
nois for forty continuous 
years and is well known to 
the members of the Illinois 
Press association. He is 
a brother of Hon. Louis L. 
Emmerson, secretary of 
state. Mrs. Emmerson was 
born in Albion, Illinois, a 
descendant of one of the 
pioneer English families 
which founded that com- 
munity. The funeral took 
place Wednesday, April 13, - 
at the family home in Mt. 
Vernon with burial in 
Oakwood cemetery. 


“Advertising supplies the 
combination to the safe in 
which the most precious 
secrets of success’ are 
kept.” 


“Some men pocket a loss 
when advertising would let 
them bank gains.” 


_ Now for Omaha and the Big, Event 


June 12th Opening Day for National Editorial Association Convention ' | 
in Nebraska City; Black Hills Trip to Follow i 


For a second time Omaha is to be 
hostess to the N. E. A., and on this 
occasion she will be celebrating her 
70th birthday year as an incorporated 
city. At the time of her incorporation 
in February 1857 Omaha was a village 


HERMAN ROE 
Editor News, Northfield, Minn. 
President N.E.A. 


of 2,500. “The Gate City of the West” 
now claims 215,000 inhabitants. Com- 
mercially she boasts one of the great- 
est live stock markets and packing 
industries, and as the fourth railroad 
center in the United States she serves 
a widespread territory. 

Matters of civic pride are Omaha’s 
extensive park system of 3,600 acres, 
divided among 30 public parks, and a 
boulevard system of more than 50 
miles linking these parks. She pro- 
claims that she has no slums, no tene- 
ments. Her founders provided for 
streets of commendable width. Lovers 
of the picturesque may satisfy them- 
selves by gazing at the Missouri river 
bluffs, miniature mountains, they are, 
which almost surround the city, or by 
following the driveway along the 
Missouri river that ends in a 200 acre 
park in the bluffs north of the city. 


And speaking of birthdays, we must 
not overlook the fact that the N. EH. A. 
is no longer an infant organization: 
this June it celebrates the 42nd anni- 
versary of its founding, and on that 
occasion culminates a drive for a mem- 
bership of 5,000; a far cry from the 
100 who banded together at New Or- 
leans at the inception of the associa- 
tion in 1885. 


The prospects for the convention 
itself bid fair to set a record for simi- 
lar meetings. The committee expects 
the total reservations for the Black 
Hills trip to reach 500, and the total 
convention attendance to reach 1500. 

The editors will assemble at Omaha 
June. 12 and business sessions will 


continue through June 15. We are not 
prepared at this time to announce the 
program in detail, but Ole Buck, in 
charge of the convention committee, 
assures us of a live one. It is stated 
that not only will the publishers bene- 
fit from the business angle, but workers 
in the state and local press associa- 
tions will have some time devoted 
especially to association interests, and 
there will be a general round table for 
the discussion of press association 
matters. 

Following the three day business 
session is the 10 day tour of Nebraska 
and the Black Hills of South Dakota. 
The route of the tour is from Omaha 
by way of Fremont and Norfolk and 
on west to Chadron, where the news- 
paper folk are expected to arrive the 
morning of June 17. They will be 
treated to a 40-mile automobile trip 
out of this city through the beautiful 
Dead Horse Creek canyon and up 
through the park lands of the scenic 
Pine Ridge formation to the table 
lands, where the altitude is approxi- 
mately 4,500 feet. It is this extensive 


table land section that is making 
Northwest Nebraska agriculturally 
famous. This auto trip ends in Chad- 


ron State park, where a program, in- 
cluding a real Sioux Indian congress 
and a wild west exhibition, will be 
staged for the benefit of the newspaper 
people. 

Krom Chadron the trip through the 
Black Hills will be made. The route 
through the Black Hills touches the 
towns of Hot Springs, Custer, Dead- 
wood, Lead, Spearfish, Belle Fourche, 
Sturgis and Rapid City. Returning 
from the Hills, the party will travel 
south to Scottsbluff and Gering, then 
to Sidney and on east down the Platte 
valley route with stops planned for 
North Platte, Kearney, Grand Island, 
Hastings and Lincoln, before returning 
to Omaha. An entire day and evening 
will be spent at Lincoln, the state 
capital and one of the West’s most 
beautiful cities. 

Four days will be spent in the Black 
Hills and six days in Nebraska, dur- 
ing which time approximately 1,500 
miles will be covered. 

One of the high spots of the trip 
through the Black Hills will be the 
visit to the Homestake mine at Lead, 
the largest gold mine in the world. 
This mine has been in continuous 
operation since 1876. An invitation 
has been extended to the members of 
the N. E. A to go down into the bowels 
of the mountains around Lead and ob- 
serve the workings of the great Home- 
stake gold mine. This is only the fifth 
time in a half century that a party of 
people has been given an opportunity 
to go through the mine. 

Then there is that natural wonder, 
Wind Cave, in the national park near 
Hot Springs, a cave in which more 
than 100 miles of passages have been 
explored, and as yet no one knows 
how many more hundreds of miles of 
passages will be explored eventually. 

Spots of historical interest will be 
visited, such as the towns of Custer 
and Deadwood, and the editors will be 
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entertained at a meal at Game Lodgi 
Custer State Park, where Presider 
Coolidge is invited to make his sun 
mer home. Buffalo, elk, and trout wi 
be items of the menu enroute. 


The total cost of Pullman space an) 


OLE BUCK 


The Man Who Has Put Nebraska 
on the Editorial Map 


railroad transportation for one perso 
for the entire ten-day tour will t 
$88.60. The total cost for two persor 
who can occupy the same Pullma 
space will be $128.60. The only nece 
sary additional expense will be tk 
price of a few meals. Nearly all mea) 
are to be furnished in connection wit 
the entertainment provided at th 
towns to be visited. The rate is base 
upon one entire Pullman _ sectioi 
which means that if desired, one ¢ 
two additional members of a part 
may occupy space without additioni 
cost except for transportation. Sing} 
berths, either upper or lower, will 1} 
available for those who insist upa 
having them, but the difference i 
cost between a single berth and a se 
tion is so small that it is not worth 
of consideration. Where the cost of | 
section is divided between two c¢ 
three people, it is extremely low. | 
few state rooms and compartmen| 
will be available. 


In making reservation, it is require 
that the cost of the space, $48.60, fi 
a Pullman section, be deposited at th 
time of reservation, or that it be pa 
not later than May 10. This is due: 
the fact that cars must be ordere 
some time in advance at a cost | 
$540 each, and the money must a 
company the orders for these cars. | 


Railroad tickets for the tour will ]) 
on sale at convention headquarters : 
Omaha during the convention, Jur 
12-15. Reservations for the tot 
should be made with Ole Buck, i‘ 
Lindell Hotel, Lincoln, Neb. H 
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Has Developed Hastings Tribune into Real Daily 
Writes Book Concerning Hunting Big Game 


Just now when editorial attention 
is turning to Nebraska and the com- 
ing meeting of the N. E. A, it is 
_ especially apropros to meet through 
the columns of the United States 
Publisher one of Nebraska’s best 
| known newspaper men, Adam Breede, 
owner and editor of the Hastings 
Daily Tribune. 
Although Breede is known through 
the west generally for the vigorous 
conduct of his many interests, it ap- 
pears that he takes “time out” once 
in a while to satisfy the urge for ad- 
venture. Frederick H. Hitchcock, the 
Grafton Press, New York, recently 
published under the title “Adventur- 
ing” Mr. Breede’s own account of a 
trip around the world. 

That the pioneering spirit evidenced 
in this volume is apparent in his busi- 
ness career as well is depicted in the 
following paragraphs written by Hen- 
ry G. Smith, managing editor of the 
Hastings Daily Tribune. 

“The great majority of us fail of 
adventure because we shun it. By 
habit we choose to let others do the 
exploring. But there are people who, 
from the beginning of time, have led 
the way along unknown paths, toward 
uncertain goals. Of this class Mr. 
Breede is an outstanding member. 

“It was an adventure for Mr. Breede 
when, in his school age, he decided to 
become a publisher in his home town, 
then of about 7,000 population, where 
there were already thirteen periodicals, 
both weekly and daily. Since then 
Hastings has more than doubled its 
size and the small weekly newspaper 
upon which he bezan his career as an 
editor has developed into a modernly 
equipped daily of state wide circula- 
tion and influence, while but one other 
newspaper remains,—this a weekly 
published in connection with a com- 
mercial printing business. 

“Mr. Breede has always been a big 
game hunter. He was hunting big 
game when he offered to work for 
nothing for one of the thirteen Hast- 
ings (Neb.) editors. Joining a staff 
which his employer complained was 
already overcrowded, young Breede 
quickly made a place for himself and 
it was not many months before he be- 
gan negotiating for the purchase of 
the business. He consumated the 
deal for a ‘consideration of $1 in hand’ 
and paid the remainder of the pur- 
chase price in installments, moaan- 
while continuing his studies at Hast- 
ings college in addition to soliciting 
advertisements, collecting and writing 
hews and preparing editorials for his 
newspaper.” 

To return to Mr. Breede’s recent 
book, let us say that it is not the usual 
“travels” narrative. And the author 
has apparently been adventuring in 
more than the physical field, for phil- 
osophy is interspersed in the very first 
chapters, as a result of his going ad- 
venturing among the clergymen of 
various denominations akoard ship in 
search of a definition of life. And he, 
with the aid of the character whom he 
introduces to us as the Philosopher, 
secures some thought-provoking defini- 
tions. 

Breede has a gift for appelatives and 
his fellow-passengers are humorously 


and most appropriately labeled. The 
reappearance of some of these charac- 
ters at varied times and places, and 
the author’s final reunion with Slivers, 
who sang out in a tenor voice at the 
appropriate juncture “Twelve miles out 


ADAM BREEDE 


Editor and Owner Daily Tribune 
Hastings, Nebraska 


from U.S. land, yea bo, and a bottle of 
rum”, and Golden Glow, the alluring 
blohde whose French maid and nerve 
specialist uncle who had her on tour 
for her health, could not shield her 
from the blandishments of the irre- 
pressible Slivers,—the reunion of the 
author with these two, now in the role 
of newly weds, in Seattle at the close 
of a trek around the world, gives a 
unity to the narrative that is interest- 
sustaining. 


Breede never turns pedagogue, but 
he demonstrates a store of information 
in regard to the politics, history and 
geography of even the lesser places he 
visits that the average traveler might 
envy. And he is never heavy. The 
lighter side of his descriptive skill is 
demonstrated in the impression he 
gives the reader of the Island of St. 
Michel, Azores, where donkeys furnish 
motive power, and nobody seems to 
desire a hat that fits his head,—and of 
Madeira, whose streets resemble alleys 
that apparently go nowhere, where 
brown eyed children are as busy beg- 
ging as Nebraska children are in the 
beet fields, and the sleek dogs, goats 
and oxen are on terms of equality 
with human kind. 


It would be impossible in this brief 
mention to attempt to give the reader 
more than a suggestion of the wealth 
and the variety of the adventures 
which the author courts and exper- 
iences. Here are examples chosen at 
random:—taking Bulgarian cigarettes 
into Turkey to see what would hap- 
pen, (this the author describes as 
taking coals to Newcastle and_ inci- 
dentally plenty happened and _ the 
writer had visions of the interior of a 
Turkish dungeon); interviewing a 
mysterious woman passenger aboard 
ship, who rumor later said was the 
queen of Abyssinia; thwarting a 
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~ Adam Breede Well Known Nebraskan 


strike among his porters in the Afri- 
can jungle, when they objected to work 
other than ‘“‘toting’’; being charged by 
a ton plus rhino (Breede got revenge 
by taking the prostrate rhino’s picture 
with a native astride bearing a sheet 
lettered ‘“‘Hastings Daily Tribune’’, 
which he captioned “The Rhino Takes 
Up Advertising’); celebrating New 
Years, 1982, in India, incidentally in 
October; hunting tigers in the same 
country, and big game in the jungles 
of northern Brazil; and getting lost on 
a glacier in Alaska. 

If we have failed to give the im- 
pression that “Adventuring” is a most 
interesting narrative, the fault is with 
these paragraphs. Breede is not a 
poser. He is a most affable traveler, 
who finds it easy to build up interest- 
ing, instructive or amusing contacts. 
The author does not play the hero 
nevertheless we shouldn’t care to be 
the big game when he was putting on 
a hunting party. 


VERMONT VISITS MIDWEST; 
FRANZ A. HUNT IN PARTY 


The Vermont special train which 
made a ten-day trip through the mid- 
dle west stopped at the Illinois capital 
on April 22. There were 141 prom- 
inent citizens of the Green Mountain 
state aboard, headed by Governor 
John E. Weeks and Mrs. Weeks. Five 
of the fourteen cars that made up the 
special were 60-foot baggage cars load- 
ed with samples of Vermont’s agri- 
cultural and industrial products and 
displays of its scenic beauty, a total 
of 125 different exhibits representing 
completely every section of the state. 


While in Springfield the party paid 
a visit to the tomb of Lincoln, where 
Governor Weeks placed a wreath on 
the sarcophagus and delivered a short 
eulogistic address in which he de- 
scribed Lincoln as ‘the most sublime, 
heroic, tender and human character in 
all our American history.” 


Among the Vermont newspaper men 
aboard the train was F. A. Hunt, 
treasurer and manager of the Express 
and Standard corporation, publishers 
of the Newport Express and Standard 
and of the Palladium and News. Mr. 
Hunt, who was one of the directors 
of the special train in his capacity as 
head of the publicity committee, was 
elected president of the Vermont State 
Press association in March, 1926. 


Denver to Do Things Right 


The Denver Post announces $100 
in prizes for the five best suggestions 
as to how to entertain those who will 
attend the convention of the Inter- 
national Advertising association which 
is to be held in Denver the week of 
June 26. The prizes will be distributed 
as follows: first, $50; second, $25; 
third, $12.50; fourth, $7.50; and fifth, 
$5. The Post words the problem this 
way: 

“What single form of entertainment 
would make the greatest appeal to 
the 5,000 men and women delegates 
who will be guests of Denver for the 
week of June 26?” 

It is further stipulated that the plans 
must be feasible from the standpoint 
of expense, time, and the convenience 
of the delegates themselves, and must 
not interfere with the convention 
schedule. 


Southern Ilhnois Editors at Granite as 


Hear Many Good Addresses, 


Transact Business and Are Well Entertained; 


James E. McClure, Carlinville, Chosen President 


(By Secretary Norris Goode) 
Reversing former procedure in re- 
gard to arrangement of program, the 
Southern Illinois Editorial association, 
which met in Granite City, Illinois, 
Friday and Saturday, April 22-23, held 
all social affairs, including the sight- 
seeing tour and the evening banquet, 
the first day and devoted Saturday 
to the business session. The new 
arrangement proved very pleasing, the 
attendance, which numbered nearly a 
hundred, being well up to former con- 
ventions in spite of the fact that high 
water kept several from attending. 
The election, which was held at the 
close of the business session on Sat- 
urday, resulted as follows: 


For president, James E. McClure, 
publisher the Democrat, Carlinville. 


Vice-President, Miss Ernestine 
Smith, publisher the Star, Columbia. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Norris Goode, 
publisher the Recorder, Virden and 
the Gazette, Girard. 

All sessions were held in the new 
Y. M. C. A. building, which proved to 
be adequately equipped for this sort 
of service. Those who arrived before 
noon took luncheon together, and fol- 
lowing the luncheon hour the dele- 
gates and their wives were taken by 
the host, L. L. Lindley, former pub- 
lisher of The Granite City Press- 
Record, in two big busses on a tour 
through the Tri-Cities, the main ob- 
ject of interest being the big levees 
protecting that district. These levees 
had been endangered by the huge 
waves which were driven in from the 
mighty Mississippi by the high winds 
the previous day, and, but for the 
valiant work of over a thousand men 
recruited from the big industries in 
and near Granite City, the levees 


, JAMES E. McCLURE 


Publisher the Democrat 
Carlinville, Illinois 


NORRIS. GOODE 
Publisher Recorder, Virden, III. 


and Gazette, Girard, III. 


would have been broken and the cities 
flooded, necessitating postponement of 
the convention. 

Over a hundred partook of the ban- 
quet served in the Y. M. C. A. building. 
5. P. Preston, publisher of the Gillespie 
News, presided as toastmaster, and it 
goes without saying that the job was 
well done. A splendid address of 
welcome was given by Harry Anderson, 
president of the Granite City Rotary 
club, and an appropriate response by 
President John McConachie of the 8. 
As 

L. L, Lindley told how it felt to -sell 
a newspaper for a hundred thousand 
dollars, cash, and find himself out of a 
job; Ed Campbell, his successor, 
responded by giving the side of the 
man who paid the price. Music was 
furnished by the grade school orches- 
tra. Mayor-Elect M. KE. Kirkpatrick 
and Mrs. Isinger, newly appointed 
postmistress of Granite City, and 
President H. E. Bell of the Illinois 
Press association were introduced and 
made short talks. 

The address of the evening was 
made by Hon. A. S. Cuthbertson of 
Bunker = Hill. Mr. Cuthbertson is 
chairman of the Special Committee 
on Criminal Legislation of the Illinois 
State Senate and brought a splendid 
message on “Bringing Criminal Legis- 
lation Up-to-date.” 

Senator Cuthbertson said that near- 
ly everything else had been changed, 
except the Illinois criminal law, which 
goes along in the same old way for- 
ever, very much to the advantage of 
the criminals and crooks. 
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“Should Chief Justice Marshall or | 
Hamilton come back to! 


Alexander 
earth today they would never recog- 
nize the place,” 
bertson, 
those old, worn out, obsolete indict- 
ments for murder and read the same 
old form which was in vogue when 
they departed.” 

Senator Cuthbertson, who is chair- 
man of the special state senate com- 


said Senator Cuth- | 
“until they picked up one of — 


mittee to revise the criminal statutes, | 


set forth five “badly needed changes,” 
as follows: 


“We would simplify our criminal | 


proceedure. 
“We would expedite criminal trials. 
“We would amend the bail acts so 
that 
intended and not be an aid to bank 


it would mean just what was 


robbers, crooks and bandits and per- | 


mit them to ply their trade while 
awaiting trial. 

“We would amend the parole law 
so that first offenders would have 
every chance in the world and ha- 
bitual criminals no chance at all but 


would be sent to the penitentiary and 


kept there. 
“We would also prohibit the use, 


ownership and possession of machine | 


guns. 
uation when men can drive up and 
down the streets of Chicago or the 
highways of Illinois, 
guns in the tonneaus of their motor 
cars ready to shoot down private citi- 


It is a most preposterous sit- | 


with machine | 


zens or public officers and until they | 


commit an overt act, have no law to 
stop them, 
to possess a machine gun.” 


The first business session was called 
to order by President McConachie at 
10:00 o’clock Saturday morning, Rev. 
R. W. Jones of the Johnson City 
Progress pronouncing the invocation. 


The new certification plan for TIlli- 
no!s publishers was explained by Prof. 


penn poet se Na sata a, 
Nf cennnan af cennnsentae Yn AY 


ode 
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Lawrence W. Murphy of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois School of Journalism, 
and after some discussion the plan 
was approved. 

S. P. Preston substituted for O. B. 
 Littick, who was scheduled to talk on 
“Problems of the Small City Daily,” 
and inasmuch as Preston had never 
worked on a daily he talked of other 
things, principally cooperation among 
newspaper men. His talk was inter- 
esting and to the point. 


H. L. Williamson, secretary of the 
Illinois Press association, spoke on the 
subject, “Making the Back Office Pay.” 
Mr. Williamson is a practical news- 
paper man and job printer, having 
worked his way up from a small be- 
ginning. In addition to his duties as 
Superintendent of Printing for the 
State of Illinois, he serves as secretary 
of the Illinois Press association, con- 
ducts a large job printing plant in 
Springfield and is the publisher of the 
printing craft magazine, the United 
States Publisher. Mr. Williamson is 
also secretary of the International 
Press Foundation, and is a very busy 
man, but one who never fails to respond 
when called upon to take part on a 
program. His talk was much enjoyed. 


Following the appointment of com- 
mittees the noon luncheon was enjoyed. 


The talks of the afternoon were given 
by former President W. W. Evans, 
publisher of the Belleville Advocate 
and James HE. McClure, publisher of 
The Carlinville Democrat. Mr. Evans 
had the rather peculiar subject ‘“Sell- 
ing Printing Below Cost at a Profit,” 
but he showed by his cost system that 
while his newspaper and job printing 
plant as a whole showed profit, some 
work was being done below cost. 


Mr. McClure made an _ interesting 
talk on “Experiences Publishing a 
County Seat Newspaper.” 

Bills for printing supplies, etc., ag- 
gregating $92.85, were allowed, and 
the following report of the Secretary- 
Treasurer received and placed on file: 


Balance on hard Auz. 
1926 oe os a ena’ $ 28.33 
Received dues 72 memberships 144.00 


Total receipts 172.33 


Paid Virden Recorder, printing 52.00 


| Sec.-Treas., postage, tel., etc... 30.35 
John McConachie, ptg. and post. 10.50 
Bal. on hand April 23, 1927_....... 79.48 

Total eee 1 2538 
The resolutions committee, com- 


posed of H. EK. Bell, W. J. Seil and 
H. C. Voris, presented appropriate 
resolutions thanking all who had con- 


tributed to the success of the conven- 
tion. 


A special committee consisting of 
L. M. Wood, I. S. Dunn and B. M. 
Jarvis offered a resolution requesting 
the Illinois Press association to ap- 
point a committee of three to cooper- 
ate With the committee of the S. I. E. 
A. in furthering a plan for a Hall of 
Fame for Illinois editors. The reso- 
lution was unanimously adopted. 


The suggestion of an auto trip to 
the Missouri Ozarks for the annual 
outing met with the approval of the 
convention, and the Executive Com- 
mittee was authorized to complete the 
plans and fix the date. 
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Will Meet Ex-President in Home State 


Frank O. Edgecombe Has Spent Third of a Century 
as Publisher at Geneva, Nebraska 


Every N. E. A. convention is to some 
members like a family reunion, To 
these especially it will be a pleasure 
to meet again, this time in his home 
state, Past-President Frank O. Edge- 
combe, of the Nebraska Signal, who 


FRANK O. EDGECOMBE 


Editor Nebraska Signal 
Geneva, Nebraska 


served as president during the fiscal 
year of 1925-6. It was during his 
administration that the move was 
launched to get a bill through Con- 
gress, prohibiting the government 
printing of corner cards on envelopes. 
He urged the development of the N. 
mm. A. as an organization functioning 
on sound business principles to the 
Aefinite good of its members, and as 
a point of contact among state organi- 
zations. On the field manager plan of 
organization he expressed himself as 
follows: 


“Our field man should be the con- 
tact man between all of the state or- 
ganizations, carrying the best things 
from each state press association to 
every other state association. The 
most vital thing to the rural publisher 
of the United States at this time in 
the organization field is the field man- 
ager plan of state organization.” 


The letterheads of Mr. Edgecombe’s 
paper, the Nebraska Signal, carry this 
in the upper right corner: “Eleven 
Fillmore County Newspapers Consoli- 
dated.” The business career through 
which this remarkable feat of com- 
bination and organization was carried 
out is in brief outline as follows: 

After graduating from college, he 
worked for four years in the First 
National bank of Rulo, Neb., which he 
left as cashier in 1890, when he bought 
the Journal at Falls City, Neb. In 
1894 he sold the Journal and moved 
to Geneva, the county seat of Fill- 
more county, and began buying news- 
papers in that county. The combined 
paper was published under the name 
of the Nebraska Signal. While con- 


tinuing his residence at Geneva and 
publishing the Nebraska Signal, Mr. 
Edgecombe was for four years prin- 
cipal owner and business manager of 
the Nebraska Farmer of Lincoln, 
weekly farm journal, and later for 
twelve years was principal owner of 
the Daily Express at Beatrice. 


In addition to having served the N. 
EK. A. as its president for one year, he 
served as president of the Nebraska 
Press association in 1893, and is now 
serving his tenth year as treasurer of 
that organization. 


INTERSCHOLASTIC PRESS 
MEETING HELD IN SOUTH 


One hundred delegates, representing 
10 states, attended the second annual 
convention of the Southern Inter- 
scholastic Press association held at 
Washington and Lee university April 
Demands 20. 

The convention was sponsored by 
the Lee School of Journalism and Pi 
Delta Epsilon, national journalistic 
fraternity, under the direction of 
Howard M. Thompson, professor of 
journalism at Washington and Lee. 


Contests were featured in three 
fields—newspapers, magazines and 
annuals. Contestants were classified 
with respective competitors according 
to the enrollment of the school which 
they were representing. <A list of 
prize winners appears below. Cups 
donated by merchants and firms located 
in various parts of the country served 
as prizes for these contests. 


Speeches were made by Dr. Henry 
Louis Smith, president of Washington 
and Lee, Dr. Albert Levitt, law pro- 
fessor at the same institution, and J. 
H. Jenkins of the Associated Press, 
who addressed the assembled journal- 
ists in connection with a film, “The 
Romance of the News’, procured 
through the courtesy of the Associated 
Press. The New York Times also 
furnished a film for presentation. 


Entertainment was furnished in a 
visit to Natural Bridge, and the entire 
convention was closed with a banquet 
April 23. 

“Hi-Life’, Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina, won first place among Class A 
newspapers, and “The Chatterbox”, 
Danville, Virginia, first among Class 
B newspapers. “The Homespun’, 


Greensboro, North Carolina, was 
awarded first among Class A maga- 
zines and “The Taj’, Harrisonburg, 


Virginia among Class B magazines. 
Among the Class A annuals “La 
Retma”, San Antonio, Texas, received 
first place and ’among the Class B 
annuals “Green and White’, George- 
town, Kentucky, scored first. 


H. B. Hale, editor and publisher 
of the Weekly Gazette, East Hartford, 
Conn., has been running an interest- 
ing feature in his paper in the form 
of letters describing his tour of South 
America. Editor Hale is a keen ob- 
server, and his very informative ob- 
servations are recorded in most read- 
able and entertaining style. 


Tells Editors of Greatness of Illinois 


Address Delivered by J. Paul Clayton, President Chamber of Commerce 
at Sprin3field Meeting of Illinois Press Association 


Illinois was first explored by Mar- 
quette and Joliet in 1673 or some 254 
years ago. LaSalle entered Illinois in 
1679 and made the first attempt to 
form a settlement in the state. Illi- 
nois was turned over to the British by 
the French in 1765 and probably there 
were not more than one thousand 
white persons in the state at that 
time. 

In 1785 James Monroe, aferwards 
President of the United States, visited 
Illinois and reported that “the prairies 
were a hopeless desert sure never to 
be densely populated.” At the time 
of Monroe’s visit the eastern states, 
comprising the original thirteen col- 
onies, contained a population of 
3,637,881 as was shown by the first 
Federal census in 1790, while at the 
same time the population of Illinois 
was probably about 1,500. 

Admitted to Statehood 

Illinois was admitted as a state in 
1818 at which time its population 
amounted to 50,000. 

The rank of Illinois in population 
among the states following its admis- 
sion to the Union as a state was as 
follows: 


1820: 2 24th out of 27 states 
1830 ae ses, 20th out of 27 states 
1840 Meee eee 14th out of 30 states 
Sb OSes 5 Sede? 11th out of 36 states 
TRADE eee oe 4th out of 42 states 
NSS80sc2 2g 3rd to present time 


In 1820 at the time of the admission 
of Illinois as a state the population 
of the four most important eastern 
states was as follows: 


N6@wieY OF kao 2 1,372,812 
Vireiniay < cave etd. rere 1,065,366 
enn sylvia) apes eee 1,049,459 
Massachusetts ges u.cce ne 523,287 


The population of Illinois at that 
time was 55,211. 

The population of the thirteen col- 
onies in 1820 amounted to 6,853,624. 


The last census figures given for 
IWinois in 1925 amounted to 6,964,950. 


Third State in Union 

The figures which I have given 
above indicate that Illinois has ad- 
vanced from a state of almost no 
industrial or agricultural importance 
in 1818 to the third state at the pres- 
ent time in population. The question 
naturally arises, therefore, as to how 
and why Illinois advanced in the short 
space of about 100 years to the posi- 
tion of the third state in the United 
States. 


The reason for the tremendous ad- 
vance of Illinois is that the state 
possesses the fundamental advan- 
tages which are absolutely necessary 
for agricultural and industrial growth 
to an extent probably not exceeded by 
any other single state in the Union. 
What are these advantages and why 
are they necessary for the growth 
of a state like Illinois? 

The important fundamental advan- 
tages which are necessary are: 

Jst—Agriculture. 

2nd—Transportation. 

3rd—Markets. 

4th—Raw materials. 

5th—Labor. 

6th—Fuel. 

7th—Power. 

8th—Communication. 


J. PAUL CLAYTON 
President Chamber of Commerce 
Springfield, Illinois 


Agriculture 


In Illinois over 90 percent of its 
land area is actively used in agri- 
culture. [llinois now has more than 


250,000 farms. The aggregate value 
of the entire agricultural products of 
the state is second, being somewhat 
less than Texas, which has a land area 
about 4.6 times that of Illinois. Agri- 
culture is the basic industry of this 
country. 
Transportation 

The state has more miles of railroad 
than any state except Texas, and more 
miles per square mile of area than 
any other state. Practically every 
great eastern trunk line railroad has 
its western terminus at Chicago or 
East St. Louis. Practically every 
great western trunk line has its east- 
ern terminus at Chicago or St. Louis. 
This means that Illinois controls the 
two greatest railway gateways in the 
United States. Illinois is located at 
the junction of the three great freight 
rate classification territories. All this 
means that all Illinois cities, as a 
group, can ship quicker and cheaper 
to all other cities in the country than 
can the cities of any other state. 

The state has access to water trans- 
portation by way of the Great Lakes, 
the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers. In- 
land waterway development, now in 
progress, will further aid the state in 
this connection. 

The rapid construction of hard 
roads has given the state unexcelled 
local transportation. 


Markets 

The center of population of the 
United States was in western Indiana 
in 1920, and it is estimated to be in 
Lawrence County, Illinois, at present. 
This means that a manufacturer who 
is producing a nationally consumed 
product is nearest to his potential 
market if he is located at or near this 
economic center. The state is near 
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some of the largest distributing cen- 
ters of the United States. 


Raw Materials 

The state also has very extensive 
deposits of limestone, clays, sands, oil, 
fluorspar, tripoli, 
minerals of commercial value. While 
no iron ore is available within the 
state, the Lake Superior 
district is very near and is connected 
with Illinois by a water route. 
northeast corner of Illinois in the Gary 


coal and many other 


iron ore 


At the 


district a great new steel and iron 


center has grown up within the last 
twenty-one years which now rivals 
the Pittsburg district in production. 


Labor 


Illinois, twenty-third state in area, is 
third in population. Since it also ranks | 
third in manufacturing, a very large. 
supply of both skilled and unskilled 


labor is available. 


A majority of this 


labor is American born, home owning» 
and contented, which has meant a. 
low labor turnover so essential to suc- 


cessful business operations. 
Fuel 


Approximately 62 per cent of the. 
state is underlaid with a good quality 


of bituminous coal. In addition to the 
enormous coal resources, 
produces approximately nine million 


barrels of crude oil, annually. 


Power 

Modern industry is becoming more 
and more dependent upon a reliable 
and unlimited supply of electric power. 
More than 8,000 miles of transmission 
lines are in operation 


the state. 


in Illinois, | 


bringing efficient electric service to. 


approximately 1,225 communities. 


Tlli- | 


nois has more miles of transmission | 


lines, and more communities have ac- 
cess to reliable electric service than | 
is the case in any other state. 


Illinois Great Electric Power 

Perhaps many of you feel that the 
highest development of electric service | 
has taken place in those states which | 
have available large water power sup- | 
plies. As a matter of fact’ Illinois | 
represents a greater development of 
electric power distribution over its | 


area than has been attained by any 
other state, and in Illinois more than — 
95 per cent of the supply of electrical | 
energy is generated from coal which 
is one of the great resources of the | 
Illinois has very much more 
extensive electrical service reaching _ 


state. 


almost all of the communities and. 


most of the population of the ctate 


than is the case in states such as New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ontario in Can- | 
ada, the southeastern states, and Cali- | 


fornia, most of which have great water | 
Electric. service is | | 


power resources. 
now beginning to be extended in a. 
small way to the farmers of the state 


worked out so that electric service 
can be extended in the future to a/| 
large proportion of our farms. | 


Industrial Growth 

The construction of the vast mileage | | 
of transmission lines in Illinois serving 
practically all of the communities 
served in the state has brought reli- 
able and cheap power to more than 
1,000 communities so that it is now 
possible for large industries requiring 


| 


| 


and it is hoped that conditions can be 
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great amounts of power to locate al- 
most anywhere in the state where its 
requirements for raw material, labor, 
transportation and other conditions 
are best met. No development has 
done more in recent years to advance 
the industrial growth of the state as 
a whole and its advantages are being 
shared by almost all parts of the state. 

The greatest part of the develop- 
ment of universal electric service in 
‘Illinois has occurred during the lest 
‘fourteen years under state-wide regu: 
‘lation where uniform practices, rates, 
and conditions of service prevailed 
over large areas as compared with the 
condition which obtained before state- 
wide regulation became effective when 
‘such conditions were regulated by 
‘municipalities separately each _ for 
itself. 


/ Communication 
| No state is better supplied with tele- 
phone and telegraph communication 
‘than is Illinois. 
| While Illinois is not the first state 
in the Union in many of the funda- 
‘mental necessities for industrial 
growth referred to above, it is un- 
doubtedly the. best balanced state in 
the Union in its possession of a com- 
‘bination of these advantages. Prob- 
ably Illinois is more nearly self- 
supporting than any other state in its 
balance of these factors. When we 
examine the industrial advantages of 
great manufacturing states such as 
New York and Pennsylvania, we find 
they lack certain fundamental advan- 
tages to the extent possessed by Illi- 
| nois such as agriculture, raw materials, 
and a universal power supply available 
almost anywhere in the State. Un- 
_doubtedly the time is not far distant 
when Illinois will become the second 
manufacturing state. 

It seems to me that it is immensely 
important that the newspapers and 
people of our state appreciate and un- 
derstand the great fundamental ad- 
vantages which Illinois possesses 
which have made it what it is in order 
that the state may progress as rapidly 
as possible in the future through tak- 
‘ing advantage of these fundamental 
‘factors. 


Industrial Surveys 
During the past two years the Illi- 


‘nois Chamber of Commerce has given 


intensive study to the situation of the 
state as regarding these fundamental 
‘advantages and has encouraged the 
making of industrial surveys by va- 
rious communities in the state. Largely 
as a result of this work more than 70 
Illinois communities have now. pre- 
pared accurate industrial surveys set- 
ting forth their industrial advantages, 
many of which are common to the 
state as a whole. We feel that the 
growth of the state has not resulted 
from the growth of isolated commun- 
ities as such striving to gain ad- 
vantages over each other, but more as 
an integral part of Illinois which pos- 
sess these advantages in general. We 
believe that most progress will take 
place in the future if we understand 
that these advantages are more or less 
state-wide so that we will strive to 
develop our communities more as a 
part of the state as a whole as com- 
pared with the development of one 
community only for its own purposes. 
Industry Moving West 

During the past few years many 
great eastern industries have moved 
to the west to be nearer the center of 
their markets or have established new 
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branches here. Only a month ago the 
American Radiator company purchased 
a very large manufacturing plant in 
Springfield and is now just about to 
start operations in this plant. Its 
action in starting a new plant in IIli- 
nois was due to its appreciation of the 
advantages of Illinois as a manufac- 


turing state from its point of view. It 
is but one of many such industries 


which have moved to the state for the 
same reason. We believe that if the 
advantages of Illinois are first of all 
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known, and then utilized by some 
state-wide agency, in addition to the 
utilization by separate communities, 
‘hat Illinois can attract a very large 
proportion of the industries which are 
cradually moving west to secure the 
advantages referred to. 

My hope, therfore, in considering 
this subject is that everyone interested 
in the state of Illinois know more of 
its advantages so that he will be in a 
better position constructively to aid 
in the state’s development. 


Half Century for Pennsylvania Paper 


Lititz Express, Founded in 1877 by John G. Zook, 
Grows and Prospers During Long Career 


The issue of April 14 of the Lititz 
(Pa.) Express carries this streamer 
across its front page: “This Is Our 
Fiftieth Anniversary Edition—April 
1877-April 1927. 


JOHN G. ZOOK 


Editor Express, Lititz, Pa. 


In the lower right hand corner ap- 
pears in facsimile the first page of the 
initial edition under date of April 
1877 and under title of “The Sunbeam”. 

The Sunbeam announces itself as a 
“journal of literature, education and 
general intelligence.” Under this 
cheering appelative did the paper of 
which John G. Zook was then editor 
appear until September 1881 when it 
was changed into a weekly newspaper 
and named the Lititz Express. It was 
at this time that the first press, a 
Taylor drum cylinder, was installed. 
The Sunbeam had been printed at the 
Examiner office in Lancaster each 
month, the four forms being taken 
there by a market wagon, and the 
printed sheets brought back for fold- 
ing, sewing and trimming. 

In 1906 the Express Printing com- 
pany, Inc., received a state charter and 
stock was issued to the extent of 
$12,110, taking in the plant as it had 
been conducted individually. A two 
story brick plant with basement and 
attic was erected at this time. 

It is interesting to note the similar- 
ity of the personnel of the first board 
of directors with that of the present 


board, and to think of the harmony 
which must have prevailed in the or- 


ganization for such stability to be 
maintained. Members of the _ first 
board were as _ follows: Henry R. 


Gibbel, N. B. Leaman, C. H. Bomber- 
ger, Dr. J. L. Hertz, E. R. Brubaker, 
Warren S. Rehm, HE. E. Habecker, John 
G. Zook, J. Herbert Zook. The present 
membership comprises the following: 
J. C. Brubaker, president; M. S. Hess, 
vice-president; E. EH. Habecker, treas- 


urer; John G. Zook, editor and. man- 
ager; N. B. Leaman; John K. Hart- 
man. 


Since the incorporation of the com- 
pany a number of fine publications 
have been issued among which may be 
mentioned 3000 copies of the ’ History 
of Valley Forge’, a good sized book; 
10,000 copies of Mrs. Rohn’s' cook 
rook; and up to January 1927, the 
W. C. T. U. bulletin, having over 
20,000 monthly circulation. 


John G. Zook, who has been in ac- 
tive control of the destinies of the Sun- 
heam and the Express, was born May 
20, 1853 in Manheim township. He re- 
ceived his education in the common 
schools and took a course at the 
Millersville State Normal school, grad- 
uating in the class of 1875. Two 
vears later he with his brother-in-law, 
KH. Z. Ernst, began publication of the 
Sunbeam. ts 


Havana Republican Sold 


A. W. Kerr, attorney for the United 
Mine Workers, has bought the Havana 
Republican for his son, A. W. Kerr, 
Jr. Edward Wilson, the former owner 
and editor, who was obliged to retire 
because of ill health, in a valedictory 
editorial pays compliment to the new 
editor, stating that out of a number 
of applicants he considered Mr. Kerr 
best fitted to.carry on the work of the 
Republican. A forward looking ed- 
itorial page appearing under the new 
regime gives evidence of Mr. Wilson’s 
good judgment. Mr. Kerr was assisted 
hy George E. Hines of Greenville, in 
the capacity of superintendent, until 
the recent death of the latter. 


Mr. William. H. Clark, the New 
York representative of the Aetna Paper 
company, the Maxwell Paper company 
and the Howard Paper company, has 
been confined to his home for several 
months because of serious illness; but 
he is now convalescing. He is sitting 
up and will soon be at his office in the 
Court Square building, No. 2 Lafayette 
street, New York city. 


Illinois Editors Hear Senator Capper 


Kansas Editor and Legislator Discusses Farm Problems, Mexico, 
Cost of Government and Similar Matters 


The distress of the farm industry 
persists and we know why it. persists. 
Our agricultural depression is more 
than a farm problem. It is a national 
problem. 

We are ina period of over-production 
in this country—in agriculture as well 
as industry. This can only be reme- 
died by good will, a better under- 


standing and by teamwork all along . 


the line from the raw to the finished 
product. 

It is in the interest of this spirit of 
fair play and of mutual helpfulness 
that I always appeal to American citi- 
zens on an occasion like this, for the 
great food producing area on which a 
sound national prosperity depends. 

Agriculture represents more than 
one-fourth of our total population and 
received only one-thirteenth of our 
national income last year; in 1920 ag- 
riculture received almost twice as 
large a share. 

Last year the producers received 
about 10 billion dollars for the pro- 
ducts of the farm, while consumers 
paid approximately 30 billion dollars 
for these same products. The spread 
was entirely too great. The farmer 
did not get a fair share of the pro- 
ducts of his labor. 

There was a shrinkage of 15 billion 
between 1920 and 1926 in the amount 
invested in farm operations; the loss 
is continuing at about the same rate 
yearly. 


American farmers earned in the year 
ended last June 30 only 3.5 per cent 
on their investment and earned that 
percentage only because the value of 
their investment had shrunk a third 
since 1919. Their earnings, includ- 
ing management and family labor, 
have shrunk from $1570 as an average 
to $648 a year, which means 30 cents 
an hour wages for himself and a team 
of horses. That is in startling con- 
trast to conditions in other lines of 
business. 


For the last year all reports of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture have 
shown farm prices on the decline. The 
buying power of the farmer’s dollar is 
worth but 80 cents. And these 80-cent 
dollars are obtained from an agricul- 
tural system which requires from 12 
to 14 hours a day of work. But despite 
all that, farmers note that industry, 
with its 8-hour day, is getting ready 
to cut the week to five days, and that 
the change already has been made in 
several plants. 


The kernel of the whole agricultural 
problem is in the difference between 
the value of what a farmer sells and 
what he buys. The official figures show 
that what a farmer sells will bring 
only 30 per cent more than before the 
war, but the average selling price of 
non-agricultural commodities the far- 
mer must buy is 54 per cent higher 
than before the war. The difference 
between the 30 and 54 per cent is the 
handicap against agriculture. 


The great trouble with the farmer 
today is that his cost of production 
has more than doubled and the prices 
he receives for his products have not 
increased proportionately. He has not 


Handles Major Issues 


Senator Arthur Capper of 
Kansas, in his address de- 
livered during the Spring 
meeting of the Illinois Press 
Association at Springfield, did 
not confine himself to ques- 
tions peculiarly pertinent to 
the publishing business. His 
discussion of major issues 
before congress, particularly 
those of interest to the mid- 
west, however, was so infor- 
mative and forceful that we 
present here a number of the 
principal divisions of his ad- 
dress. 


been able to pass on to the consumer 
these increased costs of production as 
other industry is doing. He sells large- 
ly on the basis of a world market and 
buys on an American market. 

Farmers like to see a high standard 
of prosperity along the great white 
way, for under such conditions they 
are able to sell the maximum amount 
of food of good quality to the folks 
there. But they do feel that these 
better living standards should be pass- 
ed around. There is an increasing 
belief that this can be accomplished 
in part by bringing the average level 
of farm prices back into the pre-war 
ratio with the level of non-agricultural 
products through some agency which 
shall remove the farm surplus from 
our domestic markets. 

Obviously the only way in which 
this situation can be corrected is to 
devise an economic system which will 
provide higher prices, and restore the 
agricultural dollar to its pre-war value 
of 100 cents. This is all the farmer 
asks. 

The agricultural forces are not go- 
ing to give up the fight until this re- 
Sult is achieved. So far they have 
carried the burden largely alone, but 
now the way should be easier, with the 
help which is coming in an increasing- 
ly evident way from the industrial 
and business interests which have a 
clear view on the future of our coun- 
try. 

We have annually produced an ex- 
portable surplus running into several 
hundreds of millions of dollars. Until 
recently we have been a debtor nation 
and this agricultural surplus has help- 
ed us preserve the trade balance be- 
tween America and Europe. Since the 
war these conditions have changed. 
America has become a creditor nation 
and agricultural expansion not only 
has to contend with an unfavorable 
rate of exchange, but economic condi- 
tions have changed compeltely. 

I have been an advocate of farm re- 
lief lezislation because I believe it the 
part of wisdom to bring the farmer’s 
standard of living up to the general 
level, rather than to drag the rest of 
the country down, as must happen if 
we do not meet this situation squarely. 

The farm relief measure known as 
the McNary-Haugen bill was a sincere, 
honest attempt to start a sound, con- 
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structive economic policy that woul 
really help the farmer. It was to as 
sist him particularly in orderly mar 
keting and in orderly and economi) 
production of crops. 

Its chief purpose was to help th’ 
farmer to keep his crop surplus fron 
beating down the American price an¢ 
wrecking the home market on whicl 
he must depend for existence. Th 
belief is growing that this must b 
accomplished through some agenc}| 
which will remove the surplus fron 
our domestic markets. 

The McNary-Haugen plan sought—' 
at the expense of the farming industry} 
—to control prices for certain majo’ 
products when there was an unman 
ageable surplus, in order to protect thi 
farmer from the otherwise consequen | 
wrecking of his home market. 

The keynote of the plan was stabil 
izing of prices by controlling surpluse) 
through cooperative organizations un 
der the guidance of a federal market! 
ing board. The costs were to be as 
sessed against the entire commodit} 
in the form of an equalization fee 
The government was not required t 
buy or sell anything, but simply as 
sisted in organizing the cooperativi 
machinery for handling the surplus. | 

The McNary-Haugen bill may noi! 
have been 100 per cent perfect. Bu 
neither was the first constitution o 
the United States perfect, nor the firs’ 
interstate commerce act, nor have 
been our tariff bills, nor our 40 year; 
of railroad legislation. All began a; 
experiments. All have proven neces 
sary to our progress. We shall havi 
another farm bill before us when th 
new Congress meets next winter, al 
though it may not be the McNary 
Haugen bill in its present form. 

Revise Senate Rules 

The net result of the recent fili 
buster in the senate is a great strength 
ening of the campaign for rules tha’ 
will prevent such disgraceful perform| 
ances by sane limits on mere obstruc 
tive talk. 

I am opposed to giving a senator, 01 
a small group of senators, more vet 
power than the President possesses 
The rule of unlimited debate makes 
this anomaly possible. Such an exer 
cise of negative power is not con 
templated in the powers vested in the 
legislative branch of the governmen 
by the constitution. 

If a small minority may halt the 
progress of legislation and delay the 
public business, what becomes of ow 
boasted majority government? It be 
comes not only minority rule, but sets 
aside the verdicts of the country a: 
they are recorded in elections whicl 
give approval to policies enunciatec 
by those whom the majority of the 
people commissioned to serve the coun 
try as the directing majority in gov) 
ernment. 

_ In correcting this manifest abuse 
it is not necessary to abridge a single 
power vested in Congress by the Con 
stitution; nor is it necessary to in 
vade, in any degree, the just and Drop 
er rights of minorities. It was intend. 
ed that public business should be 
openly transacted and that decisions 
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should be arrived at only after amp- 
lest discussion. 

It is by no means necessary to es- 
tablish ‘“gag’’ rule to abolish the prac- 
tice that permits filibuster ambuscades. 
/ Indeed, to abolish the filibuster is to 
» facilitate both the discussion and the 
‘public business which it is properly 
the duty of Congress to consider. 
| Vice President Dawes is correct 
. when he says the senate rules need 
yrevision. One of two things will hap- 
j}pen in the near future: Either the 
»senate will revise its obsolete and ar- 
chaic rules or the people will revise 
the senate. 


Senator Norris of Nebraska has pro- 
‘posed and the senate three times has 
passed a resolution for an amendment 
to the Constitution abolishing the lim- 
ited short session of Congress which 
now makes it so easy to conduct a fil- 
ibuster. The Congress woule meet 
‘annually the first week in January. 
The House of Representatives has 
blocked this proposal to cure the fili- 
buster evil, and to prevent defeated 
‘members of Congress from continu- 
ing to occupy office after their suc- 
‘cessors have been elected. It is a 
‘practical and necessary reform for 
‘which every candidate for Congress 
‘should be pledged. 


Cancellation of War Debts 


| There is no support in Washington 
for the proposal of the professors of 
‘Princeton and Columbia for cancella- 
tion of the ten billion dollars of for- 
eign debt. It is generally regarded 
as a serious mistake. It is time the 
professors of American universities 
should learn the truth regarding the 
war debts. The United States is not 
imposing an undue burden upon any 
debtor. All of them are shifting the 
burden to Germany, with a good deal 
to boot. They are making money out 
of the debt transactions, by holding 
Germany to increasing payments for 
an indefinite time. It is well to keep 
in mind that we have already cut the 
Italian debt 75 per cent, the French 
and Belgian debts about 50 per cent 
and the British debt nearly 25 per 
‘cent. In winning the war it was nec- 
essary for you and the American peo- 
ple to be taxed in the sum of ten bil- 
lions of dollars to be loaned to the 
allied countries. It is a just obliga- 
tion, morally and legally, and should 
‘Be paid. 


Arbitrate with Mexico 


One of the best things done by Con- 
gress was to declare emphatically for 
arbitration of any differences we may 
have with Mexico or any other foreign 
countries. There has been talk of a 
possible break with Mexico over so- 
called confiscation of American-owned 
and developed oil lands. A few jingoes 
have talked of war there. There will 
be no such war. The people of this 
country will not stand for sending 
an army to Mexico to fight the battles 
of the oil companies and no one is 
seriously thinking of doing it. 

A resolution for outlawry of war 
‘has been offered in every congress 
‘since 1923, by Senator Borah. Until 
we outlaw war by a solemn treaty be- 
tween the nations, with all the great 
powers signing on the dotted line, the 
‘world will not have taken the first 
logical step toward substituting an 
‘orderly form of settling disputes be- 
‘tween nations for a disorderly, de- 
\Structive and ruinous one. Until we 
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make war an international crime, dis- 
armament agreements are bound to 
be more or less meaningless no matter 
how sincerely carried out. 


National Prohibition 


I think we can lay a considerable 
share of this nation’s abounding good 
fortune to six years of national prohi- 
bition superimposed on many more 
years of prohibition by the states; to 


the tremendous increase in our in- 
dustrial efficiency resulting largely 
therefrom. 


Kansas has had prohibition for half 
a century. It spent many years in 
experimenting and pioneering in this 
reform, gradually perfecting the Kan- 
sas law. THarnest enforcement of the 
law in Kansas dates back to 20 years 
after its increasing benefits could no 
longer be denied. 


Prohibition has not had a fair trial. 
The big cities have not made an honest 
effort to enforce it. It can be en- 
forced if federal, state and local offi- 
cials will get back of it in an honest- 
to-God way. 

The business man or the banker who 
does business with a bootlegger has no 
right to complain when a bandit 
walks into his place and shoots his 
cashier, 

Eastern and big-city enemies of pro- 
hibition say ifthe prohibition law was 
made more liberal they would be satis- 
fied and the more liberal law would 
be obeyed. Kansas has been through 
all that. The truth is that no law in 
any way regulating the sale of liquor 
has ever proved satisfactory, or has 
ever been obeyed anywhere by keep- 
ers of saloons or of public houses. 

I do not expect to see national pro- 
hibition repealed, nor materially mod- 
ified. Should it be made a national 
issue in the campaign of 1928, I be- 
lieve the party, or the candidate, who 
stands for nullifying, modifying or 
weakening the law, will be soundly 
licked, as will also be the pussyfooter. 


Cost of Government 

We, the taxpayers of the United 
States, are paying more than 
$10,252,000,000 a year for government 
—county, city, state and national. 

That is not less than $304.23 a fam- 
ily—12% per cent of our gross na- 
tional income. 

In 1913 we paid only $2,919,000,000, 
or $102.12 a family. 

Notwithstanding three of the great- 
est cuts in taxes ever made by any 
nation, our taxes are higher, not lower. 
They are three and a half times as 
much as they were in the year before 
the war. 

While federal expenditures have 
been, and are being, cut and held 
down, the steadily rising costs of local 
and state governments have virtually 
wiped out all we have gained by 
Washington’s tremendous tax-cutting. 

If we would economize on taxes we 
must economize on government. If 
taxes are to be kept somewhere within 
bounds we must lop off every unnec- 
essary governmental activity in state 
and nation, township and county. And 
there are some we can spare. 

As nearly as can be ascertained, 
there were 1,785,000 persons on the 
public pay roll—federal, state and 
local—in 1913. The number is now 
estimated at 2,800,000, an increase of 
60 per cent in 13 years. 

The somewhat incredible statement 
that one person out of every 10 persons 
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in the United States gainfully employ- 
ed is now on the public pay roll, was 
made some time ago by the National 
Industrial Conference board. The ecal- 
culation was based on census figures, 
It shows that the annual cost to the 
country is about $46 annually for every 
man, woman and child, or about $126 
a year for the average family. 

This indicates what we might do 
by simplifying government. Also 
what may happen if we do not. 

There is too much government at 


Washington—and probably elsewhere 
in the United States. 
One way to economize in govern- 


ment at Washington is to stop in- 
creasing the number of boards, bu- 
reaus and commissions. That seems 
plain. Yet Congress in recent months 
has been asked to create more than 15 
special commissions. 


The President would free the coun- 
try of many of these exactions and the 
taxpayers of such frills and embroi- 
deries of government. 


Twenty years ago there were 14 
special agencies of government at 
Washington. Now there are 94. 
Twenty years ago these special activ- 
ities of government cost us about 15 
million dollars a year. Now they cost 
nearly 750 million dollars a year. 


Government and the need of govern- 
ment tend to increase as our civiliza- 
tion becomes more complex. I am not 
saying that some of these extensions 
of federal authority have not been 
entirely proper and useful. But by 
combining some of these boards and 
bureaus with the established depart- 
ments of government and scrapping 
others, we might reduce the number 
one-half and the country be the gainer. 


We should stop piling up debt. We 
should do more paying as we go along. 
Then we won’t spend so much. Ne.- 
cessary bond issues should not outlast 
the life of the improvement for which 
they are issued. The capacity of state 
and local government to go into debt 
should be limited where there is not 
already a line of demarcation. 


“The best angle from which to ap- 
proach any problem is the try-angle.” 
—The Commonwealther. 


Re 
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TOP NOTCH QUALITY 
At Reasonable Prices 


Build up your department by 
giving your customers engrav- 
ing with individuality. 


Social Stationery 


Wedding Invitations and 
Announcements 


Commercial Letterheads 


and Cards 
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Prompt Attention Given Trade 
Accounts 
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National Advertisin?, Prospects 


Address Delivered by Arthur W. Cooley, President Inland Newspaper 


Representatives, at Illinois Press Meeting 


Mr. President, Mr. Williamson, 
members of the Illinois Press associa- 
tion and friends: I was very happy at 
the prospect of speakink to you for a 
few moments upon Mr. Williamson’s 
invitation. I am more gratified at the 
realization of this opportunity to talk 
to you concerning the business of in- 
creasing your national advertising. 


Previous to forming the corporation 
known as Inland Newspaper Repre- 
sentatives, Inc., which was organized 
for this purpose of increasing your 
national advertising revenue, I was 
vice-president and general manager of 
Carpenter & Company. Upon the 
death of my associate, Willard EH. Car- 
penter, this new company was launch- 
ed. At the present time we are serv- 
ing 20 outstanding first or exclusive 
newspapers in Illinois and Indiana. 
The name Inland implies away from 
the metropolitan centers. In this con- 
nection I wish to express my apprecia- 
tion publicly for the sound advice and 
counsel of Hiram L. Williamson in 
the organization of Inland. He did a 
great deal for Inland, and in so doing 
he made a contribution to the organi- 
zation of the national advertising de- 
partment of 10 Illinois Press associa- 
tion publishers. 


A representative is just as much an 
employee of the paper as the well 
known “‘printer’s devil,’ excepting that 
he has all the bad jobs around the 
printing plant and your representatives 
have all the bad advertising jobs away 
from it. Inasmuch as your represent- 
atives are a part of your organization 
it is well that the publishers should 
know what is the trend in a general 
way within your national advertising 
representatives’ organizations. 


In the first place we are seeing more 
clearly than ever before that the big- 
gest job before a representative today 
in increasing your national advertis- 
ing, is the competitive job of selling 
the national advertiser. on the poten- 
tiality of newspaper advertising and 
on the power accruing behind a pro- 
duct which is merchandised to the pub- 
lic through newspaper advertising. 


We are selling the idea of localizing 
through newspaper advertising. News- 
paper representatives are vizualizing 
that newspaper advertising is the 
greatest known, the most powerful 
advertising medium in existence. Hach 
representative is analyzing the ac- 
counts which are on the billboards, in 
the general magazines. The represen- 
tative studies the product and its mer- 
its, bearing in mind the problem of 
the application of newspaper adver- 
tising to the publicity programs. In 
looking at pancake flour advertising 
in the Saturday Evening Post, the rep- 
resentative might have the thought 
that the gentlemen who consumes 
those cakes was not served with them 
this morning. The thought is that he 
wouldn’t have started off with a chip 
on his shoulder if he had just eaten 
a luxurious stack of Aunt Jemima’s. 
After he had gone, the lady of the 
house will see this advertising in the 
newspapers. “Now, if I had only given 
John a stack of those, things might 


have been agreeably different around 
the breakfast table.” A concrete exam- 
ple of this larger realization of the 
biggest job going on within your own 
national advertising offices may be 
found in a conversation which I had 
with Mr. Feldman of Allied Newspaper 
Representatives in Detroit recently 


In telling about the incident, Mr. Feld- 
man said: 


“You know our biggest job is in get- 
manufacturers to vizualize the 


ting 


ARTHUR W. COOLEY 


President Inland Newspaper 
sentatives, Chicago 


Repre- 


eminence of the power of newspaper 
advertising over all other mediums, 
He said a certain friend of his called 
on an important truck manufacturer. 
Distribution of their selling outlets 
was under discussion. This represen- 
tative said to the sales manager, ‘‘Why 
my good friend you have distribution 
in only two hundred counties. And 
yet the circulation of the magazines 
you are using gives you coverage in 
several thousand counties where you 
have no distribution.” It didn’t take 
the truck sales manager long to see 
the waste in connection with their 
advertising plans. The economy of 
newspaper advertising together with 
the interest and dealer good will ob- 
tained through putting his name below 
the copy gives the manufacturer the 
enthusiasm of the dealer, together with 
tying in and capitalizing on the con- 
fidence which the dealer enjoys 
through serving his community for 
years in a satisfactory way. 


Then, publishers in planning their 
budget for 1927 might be interested 
to know just what revenue can be de- 
pended upon from the national adver- 
tising departments. The national ad- 
vertising volume continues firm. Es- 
timates for 1927 show that 53 per cent 
of the more important national adver- 
tisers intend to increase their appro- 
priations over 1926. Forty-three per 
cent expect to continue their expendi- 
tures on the same basis. Two per cent 
to decrease and 2 per cent are unde- 
cided. 


“How is business?” seems to be the 
greeting which one meets another with 
today. It isn’t only a friendly greet- 
ing, but it reflects the keen interest 
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which we all have in the future today 
and the fact that business is particu- 
larly subject to fluctuation apparently 
not only from season to season, but 
from month to month. I am greeted 
with it when I call on advertising 
agents in my daily work; my associ- 
ates on the street use it; and, when 
I visit my publishers at times, it is 
the foremost question in their minds. 


The answer is often a state of mind. 
If I have just been successful in clos- 
ing a nice order, things look bright 
and my answer is, ‘“Business is good.” 
On the other hand, if I have just been 
disappointed, I may assume a neutral 
or negative attitude. Oftentimes, how- 
ever, I do try, as we all do, to figure 
the future business conditions over a 
definite period of time and am frank 
to confess that my guess is just as apt 
to be wrong as right. For example, 
January was a disappointing month 
in national advertising lineage and the 
February outlook in advance wasn’t 
so encouraging, but in general Febru- 
ary was considerably up over Febru- 
ary last year and now the March fig- 
ures do not seem to be promising 
while there is apparently more busi- 
ness in store in April and May than 
ever before. Sometimes I think that. 
it is a waste of time to attempt to 
figure business conditions over a short 
period. 


In conducting our business caution 
is an asset, but it is a much more se- 
rious mistake to discount the future. 
In the advertising business, as in other | 
businesses, we do not know definitely 
what the next six months may bring, | 
but the whole scheme of economic life 
as it exists today means that national | 
advertising is going to increase year. 
by year. Business in the future as. 
expressed in lineage will show a con- 
stant increase from year to year. : 


After the war I think that a great 
many of us rather expected the dollar | 
to attain sometime its pre-war value. | 
Now we never expect it to, though 
right at this time the dollar index is | 
higher than it has been since 1919. 


Over a period of years it is very 
easy to predict the prosperity of the 
American people. Figures released 
from Washington recently show that 
the income of the nation in 1926 was 
ninety billion dollars. Translated in- 
to dollars of the same purchasing pow- 
er as those of 1913, the national in- 
come was fifty-four billion dollars, or 
just double the twenty-seven billion 
dollar income earned by, the American 
people of 1909. In eighteen years the in- 
come of the average American work- 
man has increased from $1000 to $2000. 
The income per capita is now around 
$700 as compared to $350 of eighteen | 
years ago. Remember that this is not a 
doubling in dollars, but an actual | 
doubling expressed in wheat, iron, 
transportation, or any other form of 
economic goods or service. When peo- 
ple’s incomes are doubled their ex- 
penses for rent, heat, clothing, food— 
the necessities of life—increase, but 
they do not double. 

Their expenditures for so-called lux- 
uries on previous standards, which 
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we regard as necessities today, in- 
crease all out of proportion to the 
doubled income. ‘This dollar which 
we will call the one that increases 
the standard of living and to a certain 
extent the luxury dollar, gentlemen, is 
the advertising dollar. By this I mean 
the dollar that buys new automobiles, 
radios, electrical refrigerators, better 
homes, and new plumbing. 

We may have occasional depression, 
but the productive power of the Amer- 
ican people, due to better organization 
and better machinery, is so great today 
that we are enjoying the greatest pros- 
perity that any nation ever had and 
there apparently is no limit to what 


the future may hold. 


_ One person in six in the United 
States today owns an automobile, but 
only one person in 640 in the rest of 
the world has the same privilege. At 
the same time an executive of the Gen- 
eral Motors company says that there 
is no saturation in the American auto- 
mobile market today and there will not 
be in that market or any other market 
as long as the product continues to be 
improved. In addition, America will 
make the automobiles for the rest of 
the world who do not have them. The 
same applies to every other product 
and labor-saving device on which we 
now seem to have almost monoply. 
Automobile stocks may or may not 
be a good buy today, but, gentlemen, 
because we seem to be in the heights 
of prosperity at the present time, do 
not discount the future. Your plants 
and investments will probably show 
as great an increase in value in the 


_ next ‘ten years as they have in the 


past. 


Present conditions and opportunities 
which lie before us seem to indicate 
that the thoughts of the pessimists are 
unfounded. And, after all, perhaps Pat- 
rick Henry was right when he said 
that the only way to judge the future 
was by the past, but if some men were 
judged by their pasts, there wouldn’t 
be any future. This leads us again to 
say that caution is an asset and pub- 
lishers have two important jobs. 


The first is budgeting your news- 
paper to face any decline as an insur- 
ance measure against this situation, 
and the second is concerning yourself 
with the problem of getting more mon- 


_ ey out of your circulation instead of 


depending on your national advertis- 
ing to offset the meager revenue-pro- 
ducing ability of your circulation. The 
old, normal and sound basis is that 
circulation should produce one third 
of your gross revenue. In spite of 
great increases in circulation, its rev- 
enue practically never reaches this 
figure, and in most cases runs around 
15 per cent. The best defense is an 
offense, and if publishers will go into 
this problem of securing an additional 
15 per cent gross revenue, the future 
of national advertising revenue will 
be assured, because we can feel that, 
should we run into a short or unlooked 
for brief depression in volume, there 
will be no hardship on publishers. 


, In closing, the thought that I have 
1s one of confidence; entrenched by 
your co-operation, I will answer the 
question of “How is Business?” with a 
resounding, positive reply—that it is 
good and will continue so without se- 
rious interruption, provided that the 
two entrenchments mentioned above 


are included in your program for this 
year. 


THE UNITED STATES PUBLISHER 


Interesting Texas Program 


Baylor University, Waco, Texas, ob- 
served a Journalism week, beginning 
April 25. The program follows: 

First day—Function of the univer- 
sity and college newspaper; relation 
of advertising department to educa- 
tional department of the newspaper, 
and great American editors. 

Second day—Pioneer American 
newspapers; progress in modern jour- 
nalism, and women in journalism. 

Third day—Ethics of journalism; 
late methods in teaching journalism, 
and journalism as a profession. 


Fourth day—Correlation of journal- 
ism courses with other academic cour- 
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ses; business management of newspa- 
pers, and the public press and social 
progress. 

Fifth day—Needed improvements in 
modern journalism; place of the con- 
temporary magazine in American edu- 
cation, and the future of journalism 
and journalists. 

Dean Walter Williams of the Mis- 
souri School of Journalism was the 
principal speaker. He spoke at a ban- 
quet the final night. 


Papers Full of Horrors 
Weary Willie: ‘Great Scott! Look 
at the classified columns. Four pages 
of help wanted ads. The papers are 
full of horrors these days.” 


Abrandnew HOTEL SHERMAN 


Welcomes the Press of the United States 


CHICAGO’S MOST CENTRAL HOTEL 
The New HOTEL SHERMAN, in addition to its already 


famous features—the 


internationally 


known COLLEGE 


INN, the BAL TABARIN, and the CELTIC GRILL, offers 
a large number of innovations for the comfort and enter- 


tainment of its guests. 


The OLD TOWN COFFEE ROOM, 


a GRAND BALL ROOM seating 2,000, a huge EXPOSITION 


HALL and scores of others. 


tors, new entrances, a special floor for women, ete. 


Seventeen high speed eleva- 
1,700 


ROOMS, EACH WITH BATH, 75% AT MOST MODERATE 


RATES. 


NO WAITING FOR ROOM ASSIGNMENTS. 


Today the Largest Hotel in the World Outside New York 


New Hotel Sherman 


ERNEST BYFIELD, President 
FRANK W. BERING, Vice-President and Managing Director 


Randolph—Clark—Lake—LaSalle Streets, Chicago 
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Subscription Prices 
ish See 

Hvery weekly newspaper should 
have a subscription price of at least 
$2 per year and every daily of at 
least 20 cents per week. A glance at 
successful papers and knowledge of 
the incomes they produce demonstrates 
this fact. Even the small town news- 
paper must receive at least this price, 
for, if it is to satisfy its public, a real 
supply of news and high class feature 
matter must appear in every issue. 
The reading public does not ask for 
low prices in the periodical line; it 
demands actual value. 

The small town paper must compete 
with the county seat paper. It needs 
to spend enough money in production 
to insure a.line of local news that this 
competitor cannot give. The county 
seat paper, generally a daily, must not 
only give plenty of local news but it 
must also have a good telegraph and 
feature service as in many house- 
holds it takes the place of the big city 
daily. Lower the standard to allow 
for a cut rate price and reader interest 
immediately wanes and soon adver- 
tising value drops in proportion. 

Study the proposition of newspaper 
mergers. Was it the one with a low 
price, poorly edited and printed that 
gobbled up the one charging a good 
price and furnishing a bountiful sup- 
ply of news? Not as a usual rule. 
Consider the advertising patronage. 
The- biggest amount of it, at the best 
rate, goes to the paper that is getting 
the largest subscription rate and us- 
ing that subscription money to issue 
a readable, worthwhile paper. Let us 
keep the standard and the price up to 
where the public really wants them. 


The greater the amount of business 
one can center in his community, the 
more money there will be in circula- 
tion. And upon each one rests a cer- 
tain share of the responsibility for 
making his community a greater bus- 
iness center. A business firm that 
does not advertise is getting business 
that has been accumulated through 
the advertising of other firms, but is 
not doing its share in return to keep 
the community a live one. 


THE UNITED 


Chain vs. Locally Controlled Papers _ 


| 
If the Chain Newspaper Can Operate More Efficiently, 


STATES PUBLISHER 
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It Deserves Its Place, Says Frank Thayer | 


What will 1927 mean to the news- 
paper business? 

The last three years have seen many 
changes and the increase in the num- 
ber of chain newspaper units, the pop- 
ular financing of such newspapers as 
the Paul Block group and the Chicago 
Daily News, and the sale of the Kan- 


sas City Star. 


FRANK THAYER 
Counsel in Newspaper Management 
Chicago, Illinois 


With the sale of many newspapers 
and the emphasis on business that is 
now characteristic of the present day 
press, there may be those who regret 
the seeming decline of personal jour- 
nalism. 

Business men generally are appre- 
ciative of the present day newspaper 
as may be indicated by the volume of 
advertising lineage placed annually. 
While there may be a few individuals 
who criticise the modern newspaper 
as too much a standardized product, 
with too much emphasis on entertain- 
ment, there is upon analysis a thor- 
ough satisfaction that the modern ed- 
itor and his publisher are doing their 
work conscientiously and are produc- 
ing a better product than the editors 
of “the good old days.” 

With current changes in the news- 
paper business there have come ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. There 
has been a great increase in the de- 
mand for public attention by such 
agencies as radio, motion pictures and 
a multiplicity of magazines. For the 
newspaper editor this merely means 
that the newspaper must be better in 
order to compete, although it is se- 
riously doubted whether any other 
agency will ever take the place of the 
newspaper. 

To many editors who are conscien- 
tiously doing their job, the fear arises 
that the chain newspaper may dis- 
place the locally owned publication. 
From the standpoint of economics, the 
weak newspaper financially deserves 
to be replaced. If the chain newspaper 


can operate more efficiently it deserves 
its place in the American city. \ 


Obviously, the chain newspaper ben- | 
efits from the economy of operation — 
and management, but it may easily 
lose the personal contact with its com- 
munity. If the chain system prevails — 
in a majority of cities, the cities may 
feel a loss of independence through | 
lack of.a locally owned vehicle of pub. 
lic expression. j 


Necessarily, the newspaper plant is— 
operated as an individual unit and 
with the exception of certain overhead | 
charges can be operated as efficiently | 
as a chain newspaper. What advan-| 
tage the chain newspaper has in em-| 
ploying supervising engineers and ed-. 
itorial writers may be equalled by the 
wide-awake newspaper publisher who) 
capitalizes his opportunities for pro 
moting business efficiency, as men-| 
tioned in my recent book ‘Newspaper 
Management.” 


It is likely that the newspaper to- 
day is better than the newspaper of) 
yesterday which has been character- 
ized more as a “viewspaper” than a/| 
newspaper. The banal or sinister news- | 
paper controlled by party is disappear- | 
ing, and is being replaced by a news- 
paper as a big business institution, as_ 
is also pointed out in ‘‘Newspaper Man- | 
agement.” | 


Even the small city newspaper loc- | 
ally owned can benefit through the 
applications of big business methods, | 
such as clear separation of editorial | 
and advertising departments, adequate | 
costing and progressive selling of 
newspaper service through institu 
tional promotion and efficient man- 
agement. 

As Roy Howard of the Scripps-How- | 
ard newspapers before the American \ 
Society of Newspaper Editors said re | 
cently, “Journalism has become big i 
business. Organization and manage 
ment ‘does its stuff’ in the sanctums | 
where genius formerly functioned and 
the results are better.” 


f 
Se t 
The Newspaper Game 
The newspaper profession is some- 
times referred to as a “game,” and 
the “game” bears a close similarity to 
other actual games. Like a baseball 
player, the newspaper man must 
“make a hit” or be content with “play-— 
ing the bench” or being relegated to. 
the “bush leagues.” Our “errors”. 
should be as few as possible, and we | 
must endeavor to “score’’ when most 
needed. Just as the basketball play- 
er, we must steer clear of “fouls” and | 
develop effective offensive and defen- | 
sive plays. In the same manner as in 
football, we must “tackle” every new. 
task, intent upon making a “touch-_ 
down.” We must fearlessly buck the 
opposing “line” and try to gain as_ 
much ground as possible before being | 
“downed.” Like the hockey player, 
we must strive toward the “goal,” and, 
as the tennis enthusiast, we must 
“serve” and our work must contain — 
the proper admixture of “love.” Per-. 
haps we may occasionally raise the 
“deuce,” but our end and aim should 
ever be sto Shitsthe: Dallas 
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How about N. E. A. membership? 


Everyone of us in business keeps 
a set of books. The primary object 
is to keep track of currency moneys 
received and paid out; and a balance 
sheet is drawn up at the end of each 
month, all of which is essential to 
good business. 

Looking at the books and balance 
sheet we see one item that you or any 
accountant cannot possibly audit—and 
that is the item of plant and equip- 
ment. 

Each month or year you write off a 
certain amount of this account and call 
it “depreciation” and your reasons are 
many for this operation. 

_ The amount written off does not rep- 
resent the trwe decrease in value, but 
lis a theoretical amount written off 
consistently so that when the plant 
‘is worn out there will be a reserve 
fund established to repay you for your 
plant investment. 

_ To prove the above is only a theory 
let us take a machine that cost $100: 
fat the end of 5 years, charging 10 per 
cent per year depreciation, this ma- 
‘chine would be worth only $50. Now, 
\Mr. Printer, if that machine was at 
‘such low value the printed matter 
run off on it would produce so much 
‘spoiled product that you could not 
‘afford to operate the piece. 

True depreciation does not take 
place in a straight line and your bal- 
ance sheet does not reflect the truth. 

There should be a notation on every 
balance sheet showing the true ap- 
praised value of your property, with 
the name of a responsible company. 
This item of plant and equipment 
would then have a definite meaning to 
yourself, your banker and all persons 
interested. 

/ Where consolidations are contem- 
plated an appraisal made before nego- 
itiations start saves many times its 
‘cost in wasted time, and often pre- 
vents the merger from falling through, 
as it is a sound starting point for 
egotiations. 

_ A cost system is essential to all suc- 
cessful business enterprises, and unless 
dased on facts means nothing. The 
dasic fact in this case is a departmen- 
val appraisal. 

Now let us consider one of the con- 
‘racts which each and everyone of 
you have entered into—your fire in- 
surance policy. 

Few business men look upon this as 
4 contract in which you agree to do 
‘ertain things and the insurance com- 
Dany in consequence agrees to pay you 
‘ertain moneys. How many of you 
sentlemen sign a contract without 
“eading and understanding it? Few 
. will wager, but it is a fact that a fire 
‘msurance contract is seldom read by 
che average business man. 

Many of these policies have what 
‘S known as the 80 or 90 per cent 
‘lause, and where this clause is used 
your rate is reduced from the rate 
vharged for straight insurance be- 
yause you agree to insure up to 80 or 
‘0 per cent of the true value. 

What is true value? Book value? 
No,—it is the cost of replacing new at 
Oday’s prices, less actwal—not theo- 
vetical depreciation. 
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Appraisers and Engineers 


We will assume that you have a 
plant that cost you $10,000 five years 
ago; and according to your books you 
have written off 10 per cent per year 
for depreciation;—then at this time 
your books show a value of $5000 on 
this plant. 

Your 90 per cent insurance, accord- 
ing to that book value, would require 


RICHARD I. UTTER 
President the Lloyd-Thomas Co. 
Appraisal Engineers 


90 per cent of $5000 properly to insure 
your plant, or $4500. 

Now you have kept this plant in good 
repair and on an appraised basis re- 
placement new, as of the current prices 
prevailing at the day of the fire less 
actual depreciation, we find that the 
plant is worth $8000, and on this basis 
you should have $7200 insurance to 
comply with your contract. 

Now suppose you have a fire loss. 

The first thing you have agreed to 
do is to list each and every item dam- 
aged or destroyed, giving such detailed 
information as manufacturer’s name, 
serial number, type, its cost to replace 
new at today’s market less actual de- 
preciation. 

This is no small task and at best 
you will miss on an average of 28 per 
cent of the insurable items. 

Assuming you actually prove a loss 
of $2000,—you are only carrying 
$4500 insurance and your contract 
conditions require you to carry 90 per 
cent of actual value of your entire 
plant, or $7200. Your contract has fiot 
been fulfilled and the insurance com- 
pany will settle with you on the same 
ratio that you have lived up to its 
contract, or 4500/7200, that is 5/8 of 
$2000, or $1250. This is no different 
from what you would expect if you 
agreed to deliver to me 7200 copies of 
a piece of printed matter and only 
delivered 4500, and is fair all around. 

Suppose you do not carry a percent- 
age clause in your policy—then you 
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Great Value of Office Appraisals 


By R. I. Utter, President the Lloyd-Thomas Co. 


are paying a rate from 15 to 30 per 
cent higher than is necessary for in- 
surance coverage, and in addition can 
only list an average of 72 per cent of 
the items lost or damaged,—so you see 
it would be money in your pocket to 
carry the per cent clause but not with- 
out an appraisal. 

In closing let me call your attention 
to a fire when the parties interested 
did not know that an appraisal existed. 
They had almost decided to settle for 
$42,500 when the appraisal was found, 
and with this appraisal the loss was 
shown to be $61,248.98 which the in- 
surance company agreed to pay in less 
than hour after the appraisal was pro- 
duced. 

It is just as important to have an 
appraisal with thirty day continous 
service as it is to keep books and bal- 
ance them once a month. 

You have spent the best years of 
your life building up a business and 
plant. Are you going to stand by and 
see the results of this life time of en- 
ergy swept away when proper pro- 
tection can be had for so little cost? 

Write to your secretary and ask 
him to let you know the experience of 
your fellow members who have had 
the Lloyd Thomas company service 
and also a fire. 


Tribune Wins Libel Suit 


After deliberating only 15 minutes 
the jury in the $250,000 libel suit of 
Mme. Johanna Gadski, former soprano 
of the Metropolitan Opera company, 
vs. the New York Herald Tribune re- 
turned a verdict for the defendant in 
the supreme court of New York county, 
Friday, April 1. 

The basis of the suit instituted by 
Mme. Gadski, (Mrs. Hans Tauscher) 
was an article printed in the issue of 
February 25, 1923, in which the activ- 
ities of her husband, a former captain 
in the imperial German army were 
recalled and the policy of the Tribune 
toward German artists and music dur- 
ing the war explained. The Herald 
Tribune maintained through its spe- 
cial attorney that the article was true 
in its entirety and that publication 
was made without malice. 


IT WILL PAY YOU TO 
HIRE TRAINED 
MEN 


Ambitious young men, schooled 
in every branch of the newspaper 
or magazine field, may be secured 
to fill that opening on your publica- 
tion by simply making your wants 
known to the Personnel Bureau of 
Sigma Delta Chi, professional jour- 
nalistic fraternity. 


No Charge to Employers 

Avail yourself of this free service 
to replenish your staff whenever 
the occasion requires. Write or 
wire John G. Earhart, 836 Exchange 
Ave., Chicago, Ill., and and he will 
put you in touch with the right 
man. 
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Editor Talks on Problems of Farmer — 


Edwin T. Meredith, of Iowa, Addresses Illinois Press Members 


on Questions Vital to Producer and Consumer 


It is quite generally agreed that con- 
ditions in agriculture are reflected in 
business conditions, and, through busi- 
ness, in labor conditions; that when 
the farmer has a larger purchasing 
power, business is better and dividends 
increase; that when the farmer has 
a lessened purchasing power, business 
declines and earnings are reduced. 
This is a quite generally accepted fact. 

This being a fact, business and labor 
have a selfish interest in seeing the 
farmer prosper, or, at least, in seeing 
agriculture put upon a sound business 
basis. In other words, they should be 
as much interested as the farmer in 
working out an agricultural policy 
for the nation, that agricultural con- 
ditions may become stabilized. 

There are several foundation facts 
upon which I feel we can all agree; 
and it is quite important that these 
be recognized and kept in mind in con- 
sidering the working out of a policy 
or considering the soundness of any 
proposed policy. 

There are two great laws which 
must be recognized. First, there is 
the law of supply and demand. A sup- 
ply greater than the demand means a 
surplus and lower prices. A demand 
greater than the supply means com- 
petition between those desiring the 
product, and higher prices. The desir- 
able situation would be to have supply 
and demand meet; in other words, a 
production in accordance with demand. 
To do this we must have some esti- 
mate of demand, and some control over 
production. 


Another great law is the law of in- 
centive. Men are moved to greater 
activity along lines which seem to offer 
a profit or larger return, and are dis- 
posed to avoid those activities which 
they feel would result in a loss. The 
farmer is as anxious to make profits 
and avoid losses as are those in any 
other activity; so we can agree that 
the “law of incentive” operates in his 
case and tends to control him in plan- 
ning his production. If we can devise 
a plan of bringing these two laws into 
a working arrangement with each 
other, it should be possible to attain 
the desired end; that is, a production 
in accordance with demand. 


We all recognize that we do have 
recurring agricultural depressions. 
There have been many such periods 
during the history of American agri- 
culture; and if we continue to operate 
under the same controlling factors as 
we have in the past, it is logical to 
assume that there will be the same re- 
curring depressions in agriculture in 
the future, with the accompanying 
harm to business. 


I am sure we can agree also that 
fluctuating prices are the immediate 
cause of agricultural depressions, leav- 
ing short crops, widespread drouth 
and other uncontrollable causes out 
of the equation (and these, by the way, 
are infrequent, and are only the in- 
herent hazards of the business, com- 
parable to other hazards in every 
other line), A sharp decline in price, 
or a price Jower than most farmers 
had expected to receive, brings hard- 


In Touch with Farmers 


The accompanying article 
outlines the main features of 
Hdwin T. Meredith’s proposal 
for putting agriculture on a 
business basis. As secretary 
of agriculture under Woodrow 
Wilson and a publisher of 

farm publications, he is a 
thorough student of the prob- 
lems confronting agriculture. 
Following his address on the 
above subject at a luncheon 
attended by members of the 
Illinois Press association at 
their recent spring meeting, 
there has been so much inter- 
est shown by editors of the 
state, that we herewith pre- 
sent this statement of Mr. 

Meredith’s plan for the ben- 

efit of all our readers. 


The declines, on 


ship to agriculture. 
the whole, are caused by over-produc- 


tion. Again the problem is to produce 
in accordance with demand. 

If over-production causes a decline 
in prices, the next step is to determine 
what controls production. <A careful 
study of the past proves conclusively 
that price controls production, and 
much more often and surely than does 
the weather. Here is where the law 
of incentive comes into operation and 
must be reckoned with. The farmer 
plants the crop which, in his judg- 
ment, offers the largest profit, and de- 
ereases the acreage devoted to the 
crop offering less profit or a loss. The 
major portion of the farmers base 
their actions upon conditions existing 
at planting seasons. The farmer has 
no other basis upon which to operate. 
So many farmers plant the crop which 
is relatively high at planting season, 
that an increased quantity is produced 
—more, in many cases, than demand 
calls for; and prices consequently drop 
and the farmer is disappointed when 
he comes to sell at harvest time. 

If this be true (and history proves 
it to be true), that price at planting 
season controls production, and it is 
agreed that control of or a guide to 
production is desirable, then it would 
seem logical to believe that price is 
the factor, and the only factor to use 
with any confidence. In other words, 
tell the farmer at planting season what 
the price of a given crop per unit will 
be at harvest, and work out an agency 
which can do this and insure the price. 

This brings us to the remedy which 
I wish to propose, and which I feel 
confident you will, after consideration, 
accept as being sound, even though 
you may urge it is a departure. In 
view of the fact that agriculture has 
from time immemorial suffered de- 
pressions, it would seem that a depar- 
ture from previous policies is what is 
needed. 


The real problem, then, is not to 
handle the surplus, but to work out 
an agricultural policy which will 
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eliminate the surplus and give us a. 
balanced production—a _ production 
meeting all the demands of the domes- 
tic market plus all the foreign demand | 
for our agricultural products, at a 
price which will give our farmers, as 
we have demanded for our labor, an 
American standard of living. 


Our great need is a continuing agri- 
cultural policy which will eliminate 
a surplus, granted the surplus must 
be sold at a price less than offers 
reasonable compensation. I am will- 
ing that farmers should produce any 
quantity, no matter how great, over 
domestic needs, granted it will be ab- 
sorbed in the world’s markets at fair 
prices. (Production exported under 
these conditions is, in effect, not a sur- 
plus, but is simply meeting our mar- 
ket.) But I am not willing that our| 
farmers should be led to produce a 
real surplus, to be sold at a loss, and 
this loss charged back to the farmers. 
Selling, for instance, one hundred mil: 
lion bushels of wheat in a foreigr 
market at, say, 25 cents per bushel less 
than the price to be paid by domestic 
consumers, aS one proposed plan con: 
templates, is in effect a subsidy by 
American farmers to foreign manu 
facturers in the form of lower pricec| 
food; and, to that extent, is an offse) 
of our tariff against the manufacturec 
products of the very people who con 
sume the hundred million bushels 0} 
wheat. This is not sound, and shouk 
be avoided. 


An individual manufacturer woul: 
not continue to follow a policy o 
manufacturing a surplus to be sold a 
actual loss or at a price lower thai 
would have led him to produce; anc 
viewing the farmers as_ individué 
manufacturers, as they are, why shoul 
legislation be passed encouraging ther 
to do this very thing? 


Business is in the position of accep 
ing or declining a given offer for 
given service, and that privilege = 
what I feel should be granted the farn 
er. If the consumers of wheat, fc 
instance, will bid what they wish 1 
pay for wheat, whether it be much ¢ 
little, the individual farmer can dete 
mine for himself whether he wish 
to undertake the task of helping fi 
the order. If the bid is high enoug 
to encourage the production necessal 
to sustain our people, well and goo 
if it is not high enough to interest tl 
farmer, the consumer must raise h 
bid or go without wheat, the same } 
he is denied any other service f 
which he is not willing to pay a pri! 
which will lead someone to render t! 
desired service. t 

My proposal is that a commissiil 
composed of the Secretary of Labi, 
Secretary of Agriculture, and Sec 
tary of Commerce, and four addition! 
men to be named by the Preside, 
with the consent of the Senate, } 
created and charged with the duty f 
naming minimum prices to be guarée- 
teed to the farmer on six major crc 
produced during the ensuing ye. 
The commission is not to buy te 
crops until one year after harvest, al 


then only the surplus not absor 
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either in our domestic or export trade, 
at the price bid. In the meantime, the 
farmers enjoy these prices in our do- 
mestic market, as they would not sell 
for less, knowing that later the com- 
mission would, take the crop. Our 
people must live, and the crop would 
be absorbed at the price bid. 

If the price offered on a given crop 
were not so high as to offer too much 
incentive, that is, induce too many to 
engage in its production, the entire 
crop would have been consumed and 


commission to buy. If there were a 
surplus, the price quoted for the fol- 
lowing year would be reduced, as no- 
tice to farmers that there was not 
sufficient demand to warrant the 
previous production; and production 
would thereby be decreased because 
of the operation of the law of incen- 
tive. If a crop were not produced in 
quantity to meet the demand, and the 
commodity went to a premium in the 
open market, due to demand, the farm- 
er would be notified of this fact by 
a slightly increased price being bid for 
the following year’s production, and 
production thereby stimulated. 

_ The six crops which it would be de- 
sirable to include upon the inaugura- 
tion of the plan are wheat, corn, cot- 
ton, wool, butter and sugar, each of 
which is a large crop; each subject to 
warebousing, if the Commission 
deemed best any year to carry over 
a portion of a bumper crop rather than 
sell abroad at a loss. Corn has a rela- 
tion to pork and beef, and the prices 
of the latter would be stabilized 
through corn. Butter would stabilize 
milk and cheese, and dairy production 
is the largest single agricultural crop, 
in value, of the country. Sugar, at pres- 
ent a large import crop, is included, 
as it can be grown in a very large area 
of the United States, both through 
‘cane and sugar beets, and would ab- 
sorb much farm labor if it be found 
that too many are not engaged in 
other lines. 

By raising and Jowering the prices 
of these crops from year to year, as 
the law of supply and demand indi- 
cates, and relying upon the law of 
“incentive, a balance can be kept and 
continuous surpluses avoided. The 
price of a given crop would be kept 
‘low enough so it would be attractive 
only to the number who in the aggre- 
gate could produce the quantity the 
experience of the previous year proved 
'Was desired by the combined domestic 
/and foreign market, and yet the price 
‘would be sufficiently high to encour- 
age enough farmers to produce that 
quantity. 

_ After two or three years the prices 
Would be fixed in view of experience, 
and based on actual results rather 
than any man’s judgment or estimates. 
Prices could not be unduly raised, or 
too much crop would be _ produced. 
Prices could not be fixed below cost of 
production and fair profit, or not 
enough crop would be produced to 
feed our people. In other. words 
prices would have to be fixed in ac- 
‘cordance with the law of supply and 
jemand, a tariff keeping out imports 
antil our domestic production was ab- 
sorbed. 

i My feeling is that, agriculture being 
fundamental, and its purchasing power 
And prosperity affecting every other 
jtetivity, it is the problem of all to put 
agriculture on a business basis, and 
imy expense incurred through loss or 
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there would be no “surplus” for the. 
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surplus or in operation of the plan 
proposed should be paid from the 
Treasury. However, if business and 
labor cannot see it to their interest to 
carry their share, I am willing to com- 
promise on the basis of a production 
tax of, say, one per cent, on the six 
major crops, the money thus raised 


to go into a _ special “Agricultural 
Guaranty Fund’ to meet any losses 
on any unforseen surplus. This being 


in essence a mutual insurance plan 
on the part of the farmers, this Fund 
being called upon to absorb any Joss 
incurred by the Commission in export- 
ing any surplus at a price below that 
at which the Commission has agreed 
‘o buy; the important point being that 
ihe farmer has had an assured basis 
upon which to plan and conduct the 
operations of that particular year. 


The net of my plan is an interpre- 
tation of the law of supply and de- 
mand to the farmers in language they 
ean understand—dollars and cents— 
and if the whole people pay any slight 
loss, which would be slight for each 
of 100,000,000 people in view of the 
fact that only a small per cent of any 
crop would ever be sold at a loss and 
that at, but slightly less, if any, than 
the prices fixed, it would be a cheap 
method of insuring stabilized orderly 
business for the entire country. If 
the farmers pay the loss on any crop 
from a fund contributed by all the 
producers of the six crops, it is cheap 
“mutual insurance” to each of them, 
no matter which crop they produce, 
and it is but a small fee to pay for 
information upon which they may 
sanely and safely plan their opera- 
tions, as against a lot of statistics re- 
garding production, world’s needs, 
carry over, etc., which no man can 
interpret, as evidenced by the failure 
of many speculators to do so. 


From the consumers’ standpoint 
this plan would stabilize business 
through stabilized agriculture, and 


this would mean stabilized steady em- 
ployment of labor. Then, too, the con- 
sumers would have their food pro- 
duced by the best farmers, on the 
best land, nearest to market, because 
the inefficient farmer could not com- 
pete with the efficient, and the price 
would necessarily have to be the low- 
est price which would induce the 
aggregate production desired. Poor 
land could not compete with better 
land, and the long freight haul is a 
waste and a burden upon the farmer 
so situated, and food produced under 
these conditions is as cheap as it 
should be. 


Each farmer would take into con- 
sideration his own situation as _ re- 
gards climate and the adaptability of 
his land to a given crop, his equipment, 
his location as regards freight, and 
decide for himself to which crop he 
could best devote his efforts (the law 
of incentive would insure this); and 
if to no crop, he would know this fact 
before devoting his year’s effort and 
losing his investment. He would go 
out with his eyes open and his pocket- 
book intact, rather than after the fact 
and through bankruptcy, as is now 
too many times the case. He could 
weigh his opportunities in town as 
against the situation on his farm, as 
he would have a real basis upon which 
to figure, while now he bases his ac- 
tivities largely upon the hope of a 
large crop at a high price, and is, in 
a great many instances, disapnointed. 
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All agree that agriculture should be 
a business, not the gamble it now is, 
that agriculture should be put upon 
a business basis. What business man 
can claim to be upon a business basis, 
no matter how efficient, how well 
equipped, how thoroughly he knows 
his costs, who has no idea at all as to 
what he is to receive per unit of his 
production? Knowing something of 
what he is to receive for his services 
is quite as important as knowing costs 
or any other factor. Until the farmer 
is accorded this privilege, we cannot 
assert that he is on a business basis. 


Such a plan as I propose does put 
agriculture on a business basis—in 
other words, gives the farmer an op- 
portunity, before planting season, to 
judge whether or not he can afford to 
render the public the service of pro- 
ducing these crops, rather than finding 
out at harvest that the price is lower 
than his cost of production, thereby 
depressing agriculture, and, through 
agriculture, all other business. 


An outstanding fact in advertising 
is that space costs the same whether 
you fill it with a good or a poor ad- 
vertisement. The difference in value 
is generally traceable to the differ- 
ence in brains back of the work. 


ILLINOIS 
(racnion system) 
s SERVICE 


Electricity does the work 
of powering Traction 
trains, and electricity 
leaves no smoke to bother 
the traveler. 


There are no cinders to 
mar your journey via [Ili- 
nois Traction System and 
here the desire for an open 
window can be satisfied. 


These smokeless trains 
run on frequent schedules 
designed for the conven- 
ience of travelers in Trac- 
tion territories. 


Convenient Stations 


Reader Determines What is News 


Grant M. Hyde, Professor of Journalism, University of Wisconsin, 
‘Discusses the Question, “What is News?” 


“What is news?” That is not an 
easy question. After reading some cur- 
rent newspapers, I should rather dis- 
cuss what is not news. 

Every definition that an editor or 
textbook writer frames seems altor 
gether too large and nebulous or, if it 
is concrete, applies only to one time, 
place or office. What is news varies 
with the time, place, occasion, office, 
individual newspaper man, and the 
talk of the times. It never stays put. 
You can’t define it. 

In the same way no attempt at 
categories or lists of standard appeals 
pins it down. Death, fire, property 
loss, prominent names and places are 
all news—under given circumstances. 
This was reduced to an absurdity by 
a recent writer who gave “interest in 
caves” as a fundamental of news val- 
ues—just because of the Kentucky 
Collins cave story. 

All the news we print is the result 
of selection and relative interest. A 
Madison man made the same speech 
about twice a month for a long period 
and received a brief notice in the pap- 
ers each time; once his speech hit a 
dull day and blossomed across the 
front page. That time it was big news. 


Is news anything that happens? Is 
it confined to events? Is there no 
news in ideas or trends of public 
thought? Is news only the unusual 
and extraordinary—the man-bites-a 
dog sort of thing? 


After printing something that he 
should have left out, an editor often 
defends himself by saying that “it was 
news and [I had to print it.” That is, 
there seems to be some “must news.” 
But did you ever try to get people to 
agree on the “must news” of one day? 


I raise these questions, not because 
I know the answer, but to indicate 
that no one can really say what is 
news and what is not news. 


After vainly searching for an an- 
swer, I often come back to this— 
“News is what newspapers print—and 
the biggest news is that which they 
put in the leading story or the banner 
headlines.” I mean that, from all the 
events and ideas of the wide world 
today, the newspaper editor selects a 
handful of things which he thinks 
will interest his readers—perhaps be- 
cause they interest him. He plays up 
a Los Angeles murder. The reader 
sees it in the banner headline. It must 
be big stuff, he thinks, or the news- 
paper man would not get so excited 
about it. The reader realizes that 
thousands of others are reading it. 
Unconciously they all admit that it is 
big news and scramble after it for 
days. Perhaps it becomes the big 
story of the month. But would it have 
been big news, if a newspaper man had 
not played it up in the first place? 


Perhaps the reasoning is faulty. I 
shall not carry it as far as one recent 
writer who says that news is merely 
what newspapers print, and that they 
print what newspaper men like to 
write—any little event may be news if 
a good reporter sees copy in it. But 
there is enough in the idea to put it 
up to the newspaper professon that 


“news is pretty much anything you 
make it.” 


It often occurs to me that we might 
try to get the other side—what the 
newspaper reader thinks is news. But 
no one has had the time or courage to 
attempt any worthwhile investigation. 
Perhaps that is why many readers 
are dissatisfied. 

If news is what newspaper men make 
it, we might look at a few current as- 
pects: 


1. Why is there so much criticism 
of newspapers at a time when the pub- 
lic is reading and depending on news- 
papers as it never did before? This 
is the answer, I think: The criticism 
is made mostly by the intelligent read- 
er—the “quality” reader. Why? Be- 
cause the daily newspaper has turned 
its back on “the quality reader” while 
it has scrambled to attract the unin- 
telligent—the gum-chewer, the pool 
room cowboy, the flapper. And worse 
than that—while the newspaper de- 
votes so much of its energy to antics 
to amuse the masses, the quality read- 
er must depend on the same paper be- 
cause he is the one person who real- 
izes the value of reading the signifi- 
cant news. He daily must worry 
through the hodge-podge of comics, 
scrambled murders, serial gibberish, 
noisesome divorce hearings, pool room 
sport jargon, in search of the odd bits 
of significant news out of which public 
opinion is supposed to be formed. He 
is indignant and you can’t blame him. 


Almost every city daily newspaper 
has been sacrificing its solid, intelli- 
gent readers in a mad scramble for 
quantity circulation—after the odd 
1000 more readers, whoever they may 
be—the fringe of the reading public. 
In many papers the front page is no 
longer a news page but an amusement 
poster to attract the tired stenograph- 
er or bored drug-store shiek—all the 
real news is buried inside. Really 
one cannot blame newspapers, while 
the advertisers—especially national ad- 
vertisers—have demanded quantity 
circulation. But times seem to be 
changing. The talk of “qualitative 
analysis” is growing in advertising 
circles. Perhaps the quality reader 
will get his newspaper back, while the 
tabloids and picture papers take over 
the flappers and shieks. At any rate, 
I recently heard such a prophecy con- 
fidently expressed by David Lawrence, 
head of the Consolidated Press, pub- 
lisher of the United States Daily, and 
one of the outstanding reporters of 
the day. 


2. The present-day evaluation of 
news is inferior, from any point of 
view, to that of the decade preceding 
the World War. The war news filled 
the newspapers and drove out most 
of the pre-war topics, methods, runs, 
and points of view. They have been 
largely replaced by a mass of jazz fea- 
ture stories, columns of so-called en- 
tertainment, wild criminal court and 
divorce stories. Many of the best runs 
and assignments of former days have 
never been revived. This is due some- 
what to the fact that the old-timers 
were drained from the profession and 
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replaced by men who did not know 
former methods. Since the war, the 
continued low standard of pay in the 
editorial rooms has caused a continued 
draining off of experinced men about 
as fast as they become good enough to 
hold better-paying publicity, advertis- 
ing, or trade journal jobs. This will 
probably go on until a good reporter 
is worth as much as a linotype opera- 
tor or an advertising solicitor. 


3. Quantity circulation has brought 
an orgy of emotional journalism. Men 
are not equal intellectually; they ap- 
proach similarity only on the side of 
elemental emotions and animal in- 
stinects. There is the nearest approach 
to universal appeal. Hence the in- 
creasing news of sex affairs, bloodshed, 
fights and controversies, gossip and 
gore—dreadful sensationalism. To me 
it does not mean that the human race 
or the American public has changed 
for the worse. It simply means that 
the baser side has been brought out of 
the background and publicly flaunted 
not only by the newspapers, but by 
certain magazines, books, by the thea- 
tre and movie. We have simply taken 
the lid off. But still, 400,000 people 
buy the New York Times every day. 


There is nothing new, of course, in 
this use of emotionalism and sensa- 
tionalism to extend circulation further 
toward the fringes of society. The 
elder Bennett did it in the ’40s to 
build up the New York Herald, his son 
did it later to revive the Herald, Pul- 
itzer did it in the ’80s to develop the 
New York World; Hearst did it again 
in late ’90s in the New York Journal. 
Each led in a period which was much 
like the present and which was vehe- 
mently bewailed by the more sober 
newspapers of the day. We are simply 
going through another wave of it, 
which is perhaps led by the picture 
tabloids. We are getting the same ve- 
hement reaction, as seen in the recent 
demand for censorship following the 
Browning trial. There is one conso- 
lation. Every preceding wave toned 
down about as soon as the owner of 
the leading newspaper became estab- 
lished and rich enough. There may be 
another toning down just ahead of us. 


4. In the hunt for a few more chance 
buyers, the newspapers have gone wild 
over entertaining material. Comic 
strips, serial stories, kiddy columns 
have meant more to some managing 


editors than their city news staffs. 


Sports—a legitimate interest of course 


—have been developed into the biggest’ 


feature in some papers. The news 
dispatches have been searched for en- 
tertaining features—hence, Peaches 
Browning. 


5. Meanwhile has anyone’ under- 
taken to try to present significant news 
so that it will be interesting? Does 
the function of journalism stop with 
doling out space to a few dull facts— 
does it not include making these dull, 
but important facts interesting 
enough to read? Every day we read 
about the congressional fight over the 
MecNary-Haugen bill, but are we told 
what the bill provides and just how it 
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will affect the farmers, the merchants, 
and others? No, it is just a fiight. 

6. We are just now facing a wonder- 
ful opportunity to re-discover news, to 
regain the confidence of the quality 
reader, to get out of the “show busi- 
ness,” to return to our proper function, 
and to take the part in guiding public 
opinion that justified the guarantee of 
a free press written into the first 
amendment of the federal constitu- 
tion. 


But most of this has to do with 
daily newspapers. I bring it in only to 
show that the weekly newspaper is 
not, and should not, be a part of it, in 
spite of the tendency of certain week- 
ly newspapers to imitate some of the 
passing weaknesses of big city jour- 
nalism. Cheap sensation, banner head- 
lines, trashy entertainment features 
have been creeping into some of them. 


Such imitation is foolish; because: 


1. The weekly newspaper has a dif- 
ferent public, a different problem, a 
different basis of news evaluation. 
While big city journalism has run 
wild with its cheap sensation and 
catch-penny antics, while the tabloid 
picture-papers have flooded the sub- 
ways, while magazine writers have 
bewailed the decline of American jour- 
nalism—there is one consoling thought. 

The real press of America is not the 
metropolitan press. The bedrock of 
American journalism is in the thous- 
ands of small city newspapers, both 
daily and weekly, that thrive in every 
village and town. America is the only 
nation that has such a so-called pro- 
vincial journalism, but our small city 
press is so firmly grounded that no 
rise or fall of big city journalism will 
seriously affect it. * * * 

2. The weekly editor must remem- 
ber that the backbone of America is in 
its small towns, villages, and farms. 
His is a more solid, thoughtful public 
than is found in any large city. It is 
a more hieh-minded, moral public. 
It was his public that voted prohibi- 
tion and is standing behind it. The 
metropolitan public hates his public 
for it. His public is a newspaper- 
reading public; it really reads a news- 
paper through and talks it over after- 
ward. He should leave the jazz and 
sensation to the metropolitan daily 
which, with a reading public of a dif- 
ferent sort, must compete with the 
bright lights and thrills to get buyers. 
The small town press has no such 
competition. It is first and always a 
family newspaper. Amusement antics 
will kill it. If it goes into the “show 
business,” it goes into competition 
With the big dailies that can put on a 
much better show. 


3. The small town newspaper must 
have a different definition of news 
from that of its big city brother. The 
Metropolitan paper is published for 
the people who do not know their 
heighbors in the next apartment and 
don’t care to know them, who have 
little or no community interest. A 
Murder in the next block is no more 
interesting to them than a murder in 
Omaha. They feel that they have lit- 
tle or no part in the government. The 
only business that interests them is 
their own. Nothing but the strikingly 
unusual in the newspaper has much 
appeal for them. 


Your public is made up of people 
who know each other, people who 
Made the town and are proud of it, 
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people who feel that they have a voice 
in the government of it, people whose 
business success depends upon their 
neighbors, both in town and in the 
rural trade zone. They think in terms 
of neighborliness, community of inter- 
est. To them often the biggest news 
is in the most usual and commonplace 
community events. 

4. Your only hold on your readers 
is in the chronicling of local events. 
The big city papers that come on every 
mail train and on every R. F. D. 
route are bringing them everything 
else that they seek in a newspaper. 
But to learn of their own home town 
doings and home town folks, they take 
your paper. It is foolish to waste 
much space on anything but that one 
job—local news. 

5. The weekly press has another 
field that the big city newspapers do 
not and cannot invade. That is agri- 
culture. The farm is to the town what 
the factory, the big industry, the rail- 
road terminal, and the steamer whar- 
ves are to the big city. The metropol- 
itan press does not cover agricultural 
news adequately, because its readers 
do not want it. But your readers do, 
for they are either farmers who are 
directly dependent upon the soil or 
they are town business men who are 
dependent upon the farmers. 

Now, some of you will point to your 
farm page in which you print the ma- 
terial sent the state agricultural sta- 
tion and the U. S. department of ag- 
riculture. You will point to your many 
columns of correspondence from every 
crossroad—doings of the farm folk. 
But are you printing the real news of 
agriculture in your territory? Have 
you trained your correspondents to get 
the significant farm news, as well as 
the personals? Do they send in the 
crop news, the agricultural failures 
and successes, the indexes of farm 
prosperity? Usually they don’t. That 
is an almost unexplored field of news. 

6. I suggest that some day you take 
a big city newspaper—perhaps the Chi- 
cago Tribune—and make a list of the 
kinds of significant news that it stres- 
ses for its big city reader. There will 
be markets (mainly the stock market 
and board of trade), public utilities, 
railroads, big manufacturing indust- 
ries, collosal finance, huge housing de- 
velopments, big city and national gov- 
ernment, and the rest of the things 
whereby the city man makes his liy- 
ing. Then, in a parallel column list 
the significant things in your commun- 
ity that correspond. * * #* 


To wind this up, I shall list a few 
more things that seem fundamental in 
the news of a weekly newspaper: 

1. Local news is your big field. It 
is your only means of meeting the 
competition of city newspapers, but it 
costs money. Column for column, you 
can buy telegraph news and _ syndi- 
cated features cheaper than you can 
produce good local news. 

2. The quantity of local news in each 
issue should total more than all the 
outside news you print, including cor- 
respondence, 

3. The quantity of interesting local 
news should exceed all the entertain- 
ment features that you publish. 

4. There is nothing better to print 
than local names. A list of well-known 
names appearing in a favorable con- 
nection is often the best story you can 
get. More people will read it and 
Clipsitsotts 
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5. Your news columns should take 
cognizance of all the age groups, oc- 
cupation groups, economic groups, ed- 
ucation groups, intelligence groups in 
your reading public and give each one 
something to read. 

6. Your local news columns should 
localize the significant state and na- 
tional news that your readers should 
know about. The things that ought 
to be read should be made interesting. 
Have a local lawyer explain in an in- 
terview how the new tax bill in the 
legislature will affect home town citi- 
zens—in dollars and cents. Interview 
a local banker on how the McNary- 
Haugen bill will affect the farmer cus- 
tomers of the bank. 

7. Don’t let your dread of the free- 
advertising, publicity man shut your 
eyes to real news. There really aren’t 
many publicity men in your towns. 
Some whom you mistake for publicity 
mongers are really good newsgather- 
ers who are bringing in some of the 
news you ought to be getting. * * * 

8. Your opportunity lies, not only in 
avoiding imitation of the sensational 
metropolitan newspapers, but in being 
noticeably different. Not only be de- 
cent in your columns, but capitalize 
your decency. It is not enough to 
leave out a dirty story. The town may 
think that you have been paid to hush 
it up or are too slow to get it. Make 
a point of your decency by saying on 
the front page, “We have all the gory 
details of this story but won’t contam- 
inate our columns with it.” 

9. Do everything to keep the re- 
spect of your solid, substantial, ‘qual- 
ity” readers. A respectable self-sup- 
porting citizen is of greater value to 
you and to your advertisers than a 
hundred pool room bums—because he 
has buying power and he has influence 
in the community. Public opinion is 
made, I think, not by the masses but 
ky the few intelligent leaders who set 
the pace for the community and are 
imitated by others. 

10. See news in something besides 
the unusual, depending on community 
neighborliness to make usual, routine 
events interesting. 


11. Try to write every story so that 
some one will clip it out and paste it 
in the album. 


12. Year by year, it is becoming less 
possible to pin your faith on political 
partisanship and party following. 
Your readers are becoming too inde- 
pendent in their political thinking not 
to put salt on blind adherence to party. 


13. Some constructive news should 
offset the preponderance of destructive 
news. Some weekly newspapers would 
make one think that the towns were 
burning down, the people dying horri- 
ble deaths, the country going to the 
dogs, the populace to the devil. You 
know it isn’t so. Most of your towns 
are getting better year by year. Can’t 
we get that picture? r 

14. It is foolish to sacrifice accuracy 
and interest for speed. The weekly 
editor is too close to his readers to 
rush a mis-statement into type this 
week; thén to correct it or apologize 
for it next week. 

15, Remember that a community 
newspaper exists—is supported by a 
community—only because it is a means 
of communication. It belongs to the 
town, not to the publisher... Any pub- 
lisher who does not bear this in mind 
cannot hold his own tor any great 
length of time. 


Anticipating, Dealer Objections 


By Dick Pugh, Editor Enterprise, Luck, Wisconsin 


Address Before Wisconsin Press Association 


“Anticipating dealer objections” is 
a heavy subject, one requiring much 
thought and consideration, both as a 
topic for discussion and as a problem 
to be met in daily conduct of one’s busi- 
ness. : 

The matter of being able to antici- 
pate a dealer’s objections or not being 
able to marks the point where one 
sells an advertisement to a prospective 
advertiser or does not. This, of course, 
applies to the case where the dealer 
must be convinced and not where the 
solicitor is an order taker. 

The development of newspaper ad- 
vertising as we see it today followed 
a course of rather slow growth. As we 
look back over copies of newspapers 
published in the early days of this 
nation, we note the style of the adver- 
tising. It is similar in many respects 
to the modern idea of publicity, and 
still there is that about it which gives 
it an aspect of being primitive. The 
methods of obtaining the advertising 
I do not know, but, through solicita- 
tion, it no doubt required argument to 
get the order. 

The modern department stores know 
the value of newspaper advertising 
and in the budgets a certain appropria- 
tion is set aside for the purpose of 
buying newspaper space. 

Efficiency experts always advise the 
rural merchants to set aside a certain 
sum, based on sales, for newspaper 
advertising, but how many merchants 
in the smaller communities do this? 
I know of one, and he is not a citizen 
of my home town. Here is a situation 
met in every small town by the pub- 
lishers of weekly newspapers and one 
which requires a complete assortment 
of arguments to meet every objection. 

The greatest argument isresults. 
Too many non-advertisers or occasion- 
al advertisers classify advertising as 
an expense instead of an investment, 
and not too infrequently this is true. 
In our experience we find that people 
read the advertising and are quite 
well informed of the contents of the 
paper as well as the individual adver- 
tisements. As an example each year 
we devote a page or two to Christmas 
and New Year greetings. Our atten- 
tion has been called by subscribers 
and even advertisers to the fact that 
such and such a dealer’s greeting was 
not found. 


This class of advertising has its 
value indirectly—but it does not serve 
to prove the value of advertising, and 
those using this form once a year 
know that they cannot expect to re- 
ceive direct results, although they base 
their estimate of tne value of adver- 
tising on this one advertisement. Our 
problem at Luck is to get our mer- 
chants to follow out a program of con- 
sistent, intelligent advertising. We 
have not found the method of convinc- 
ing the general stores that a definite 
program, backed by a definite appro- 
priation is the only system to inaugur- 
ate. We succeed on occasion in getting 


advertising from the merchants and’ 


when the advertisement has something 
to interest the public we know good 
results are produced. They have told 
us this several times. 
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The merchant who is the most 
steady advertiser seldom has an adver- 
tisement which contains a message 
worthy of attention, but he is appar- 
ently getting results. If we could get 
him to offer a very limited number of 
attractively priced specials each week, 
following out the idea of the chain 
store advertising, we are sure that he 
would soon have the bulk of the busi- 
ness and the other merchants would 
become steady advertisers as well. 

We have occasionally obtained an 
advertisement of the kind mentioned, 
but his knowledge of modern publicity 
is too limited to comprehend the value. 
We make a tour of the business sec- 
tion weekly to solicit advertising and 
we strive to co-operate with the dealer 
in making his advertising effective. 
We feel if we can produce results we 
will in time convert him to regular 
advertising. But we can only do this 
when he will permit us. He cannot 
expect results unless he has a message 
for the buying public. 

Objections are numerous and when 
attempting to anticipate every possible 
objection to get dealers to advertise 
one is confronted with a problem of 
considerable magnitude. 

We occasionally meet with objec- 
tions which cannot be offset by argu- 
ment on our part. For instance—one 
of our dealers employs two of his 
sons—one at a figure which would 
have to be doubled in order to get a 
man to take his place. The dealer has 
spent his entire life in the community 
and many of his ideas are colored with 
the influence of lumberjack days. One 
of the sons is interested in the busi- 
ness and would be a regular advertiser 
were it not for his father. The old 
gentleman doesn’t carry any insurance 
protection and looks back at the big 
saving he has thus effected. He views 
advertising somewhat in the same 
light, with the added idea that they 
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now have as much business as the | 
{three can handle. To get more busi- 
ness would necessitate hiring another | 
clerk. What disadvantage this would 
be, we cannot and do not pretend to 
know. It is sufficient that he does not : 
want to hire another man even though 
increased business would warrant. 
| 


Here all argument fails, as he knows | 
his business would increase if he ad- 
vertised. We do get an occasional ad- | 
vertisement from him through his son, 
however. 


We meet often with arguments of 
cost of newspaper advertising, which 
we admit, but compared with other 
forms we claim that the newspaper 
advertising is the best and the cheap-_ 
est. I hardly need to go into the de-| 
tails to substantiate the claim as every | 
newspaper man knows the facts. 


A newspaper has one real talking | 
point, just as has any other commodity. — 
A merchant must sell his goods on) 
quality. A piece of woolen goods should — 
not be sold on price alone. Value | 
should be and is the basis. One piece 
of goods may cost more than another | 
piece of similar color and weight, but 
the wearing quality in the first is 
much better and endures the wear and | 
strain of hard usage. The _ better 
quality offsets the difference in price. 
between the two pieces. An adver- 
tisement must measure up to a 
standard producing results in order 
to be convincing to the advertiser. 
To meet these conditions the news- 
paper must have the co-operation of 
the dealer and make use of the best 
ideas in typography and newspaper 
make-up. 

If we, as newspaper men, do this 
we will dispel objections of price and 
results. This one point is sufficient 
reason for meetings of the press asso-| 
ciations and for holding contests. A 
newspaper must be attractive mechani- 
cally as well as editorially to be an 
effective advertising medium of un- 
questioned worth. 

I want to say a few. things about 
local dealers advertising nationally 
sold articles and the logic of one of 
the objections. | 

As a rule a small town merchant 
carries a varied list of articles sold 
under nationally known brand. Many 
of the manufacturers urge the local 
dealer to stress their particular com- 
modities in the advertising, offering 
assistance in one form or another. 
One objection we look for in soliciting 
the dealer to follow out this plan is 
that the dealer cannot afford to run 
separate advertisements for each and 
every line carried—the cost would run 
too high. | 

The manufacturers lack vision as to 
what it means to dealers and they 
lack a comprehensive and well laid 
plan to assist the dealer in giving 
each line of goods publicity. 

It is a natural and plausible desire 
on the part of the manufacturers to 
encourage dealers to push the various 
lines locally through local advertising, 
but the dealers’ point of view must be 
considered. In advertising any parti- 
cular line the dealer is subordinating 
his own business and his own person- 
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ality. The brand of goods is the thing 
which is being given the benefit. <A 
dealer may create a demand for a cer- 
tain article to such an extent that 
competing brands find difficulty in 
finding a market; then for some cause 
the manufacturer finds it convenient 
to change dealers. Who loses? Deal- 
ers realize this and are wary for the 
reason stated in following the sugges- 
tions of the manufacturer. 

In the past three or four years a 
number of large manufacturers have 
tried out various plans of localizing 
some of their advertising. In some 
eases the plans have been altered con- 
siderably and in some cases the plans 
have apparently failed because of 
numerous faults in the plans. They 
have missed the mark, I believe, be- 
cause they have lacked the quality of 
appearing of mutual benefit. There 
is not sufficient personal contact be- 
tween the local dealer and the adver- 
tising department of the manufacturer. 

The local advertising of the Ford 
Motor company finally died out—the 
distress experienced by so many pub- 
lishers and dealers foredoomed the 
plans of the company. 

The Chevrolet Motor company is 
today sucessfully carrying on its orig- 
inal plan. Contact is maintained be- 
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tween the advertising department of 
the company, the local dealer and the 
local publisher. The budget is care- 
fully and satisfactorily administered. 
Disputes and conflicts are quickly ad- 
justed, thus insuring a harmonious 
relationship among the principals in- 
terested in the advertising campaign. 

There is one nationally known man- 
ufacturer who has a definite plan of 
assisting its dealers, and the results 
from following out the plan and the 
earnest desire of the manufacturer 
really to be of help can well be studied 
by all other manufacturers. The Sei- 
berling Rubber company has enjoyed 
a phenomenal growth in the few years 
of its existence, due primarily to pub- 
licity. It does not attempt to sell 
goods on a price basis, which all the 
more emphasizes the value of its plan 
of assisting the local dealers. 

Dealers are encouraged to spend a 
certain amount in advertising—news- 
paper space preferred—based on the 
sales of the preceding year and the 
prospects of the current year. The 
company pays one half of the cost of 
the newspaper space, furnishing all 
copy and illustrations; it plans the 
campaign, suggests the kind most suit- 
able to fit the local conditions, and 
then often runs advertisements in the 
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local paper independent of the dealers’ 
contract. Usual restrictions are not 
enforced by the Seiberling company, 
leaving the dealer free to mention 
other lines carried. A representative 
of the advertising department spends 
as much time assisting the local dealer 
in planning the advertising campaign 
as the sales department representative 
spends selling the dealer goods. 


The Seiberling company’s policy is 
well founded and successful, the com- 
pany having increased its volume of 
business 50 per cent each succeeding 
year since its establishment, we have 
been told. 


If all manufacturers would follow 
out this plan or policy much of the 
time of publishers would be saved 
from anticipating dealer objections and 
figuring arguments to offset them. 


In anticipating dealer objections the 
advertising solicitor might better 
spend time to combat the objections of 
the dealer who does not want to ad- 
vertise than of the one who knows the 
value of advertising but will not ad- 
vertise. This problem is more than a 
matter of anticipating. There is the 
problem for the solicitor to solve 
through persistent and instructive 
work. 
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News Functions of Community Weekly 


By Charles L. Allen, Instructor in Journalism, 


The Field of the Metropolitan Daily. 
Daily papers are no longer a lux- 
ury possessed by a few. The majority 
of people living in small towns and 
rural communities enjoy the benefits 
of reading a paper published in a 
neighboring city a few hours after it 
is printed. They depend upon the 
metropolitan daily to tell them what 
is going on in the city and in all parts 
of the world since practically every 
large newspaper receives news through 
some press service. Happenings are 
wired to the office a few minutes after 
they occur and this news is sent out 
in printed form in a remarkably short 
time. Good distribution facilities make 
it possible to disseminate news of the 
world to every village and hamlet in 
the country. 

Radio. The invention of radio has 
been perhaps the greatest annihilator 
of distance between the country dwell- 
er.and the world at large. The use of 
radio receiving sets makes it possible 
for the farmer and small town resident 
to “listen in’ on market reports, lec- 
tures and programs coming from ev- 
ery city of any size. There is no iso- 
lation today as there was a decade ago. 
Modern inventions have established 
a marked association between the coun- 
try resident and the rest of the world. 

Prediction that the Small Paper is 
Doomed. Recognizing the fact anyone 
who so desires: may know what has 
happened during the day in distant 
parts of the nation, individuals have 
from time to time prophesied that in 
a short time there would be no com- 
munity paper. Their beliefs are based 
on the idea that'in a few years at most 
there will be no: function for the week- 
ly paper to perform. They see, quite 
correctly, that the country paper can- 
not hope to compete with the metro- 
politan daily. Equipment, location, 
and personnel all tend to make it im- 
possible for the small paper to get the 
news of other regions before the pub- 
lic in time for it to be news. And so 
the passing of the weekly is predicted. 


As one editor expresses it, “By the 
time the weekly’ paper gets to the farm- 
er and to the town readers the stuff 
daily papers carry is not news any 
more; it is history. The subscribers 
don’t want to read things that were 
news a week ago.” 


Considering all the seeming handi- 
caps under which the community pa- 
per has to be published, it would at 
first appear to be a losing proposition. 
There is, however, something for it to 
do, and it is something that no number 
of large dailies can ever do. It is just 
as important as getting the news of 
the world to the uttermost parts of it, 
but it deals with but one community. 


Community Interest: Scientists tell 
us that man is by nature a social being. 
One of the strongest forces within ev- 
ery human being is the instinct of 
gregariousness and it is this force 
which makes men form towns and 
communities. The person who finds 
delight in living aloof from his fellow- 
men is considered odd. The hermit is 
eg upon as being “just a little 
ra) me! 
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Perhaps we may attribute some of 
this feeling in regard to groups to the 
equally strong instinct of self-preser- 
vation, for it is true that people first 
banded together for common protec- 
tion. Whatever we consider as the 
motive we have to come finally to the 
same conclusion—that men prefer to 
live in groups. 

It would be a peculiar association 
indeed if men could come together and 
each one go on living as he had be- 
fore. Society takes as much as it 
gives. In order to enjoy what others 
bave done each one must in turn! do 
something. Privileges are never found 
without duties, for rights would never 
have to be defined if man had nothing 
to do but act as he saw fit. 

It would be an equally peculiar asso- 
ciation if men could band together 
without developing an interest in each 
other’s affairs. Communication must 
take place and when there is com- 
munication there is an interchange of 
ideas, or at least of information. Self- 
preservation alone demands that what 
one man cannot do alone he must 
learn to do from someone else and 
that he must sometimes ask for help. 

If this association were among a 
very small group it is conceivable that 
all communications could take place 
by word of mouth. The old New Eng- 
land town meetings were a good exam- 
ple of the way an exchange of ideas 
was effected among the members of 
a small group. But when a group at- 
tains a greater size the difficulties of 
such a method are too great to admit 
of its being used. This is the situa- 
tion that we find in every community 
today. There is no town, no group of 
people so small that everyone can 
voice his sentiments and spread. the 
information that he knows to every- 
one else by word of mouth. Some 
means of disseminating news and 
ideas must be used that will tell a 
man what his neighbors are thinking 
and doing. 


This is the reason that a community 
weekly newspaper exists. It is the 
means of spreading information to the 
townspeople; it is the bearer of facts 
and ideas concerning the things that 
affect the lives of the people in that 
community. 


The Local Field. Interested as the 
country dweller is in what men in re- 
mote parts of the state and nation are 
doing, his first interest is by nature 
in himself and his next great interest 
is in his close neighbors. What he is 
doing and what the men with whom 
he is associated are doing occupy his 
thoughts to the exclusion of what 
everybody else is doing until he has 
satisfied himself of local interests. 


It is very evident then that if the 
community paper is to perform any 
function it must be first, last and all 
the time a purely local institution. At 
all times the editor must keep in mind 
the fact that his readers are his neigh- 
bors; that they are his' greatest in- 
spiration; and that they want to know 
of things close at hand. 


This interest in local affairs has 
been ridiculed as a feeling found only 
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in the very small town, where every- 
body calls everyone else by his first 
name. In reality it is the instinct 
that makes the city person more in- 
terested in what happens in his city 
than in any other It is found to a great- 
er degree among the people in towns 
and rural communities only because 
there are fewer things attracting their 
attention. Interest is centralized in 
fewer people and confined to a smaller 
territory. 

Only the very unusual, the gigantic, 
the outstanding news of the day gets 
into the city daily. The ordinary in- 
dividual is not noticed. unless he de- 
parts from the ordinary and orderly 
way of living. Fortunately for the 
small town newspaper, most of the 
people in the world are just ordinary 
human beings. They live without at- 
tracting the world’s attention; they 
come and go and are not mentioned 
unless it happens that they have 
achieved something that everyone the 
world over considers great. 


Yet these same men and women are 
accomplishing something every day in 
which their neighbors are interested. 
Every garden plot, every back yard 
harbors activities that the people in a 
country town want to know about. 
There is no event too small to be no- 
ticed in the country paper and none too 
large to be fully covered if it is of local 
interest. Every time a member of the 
community comes or goes, he makes 
interesting news for the townspeople. 


The Newspaper is More Than a Mir- 
ror. It has been said that the country 
paper should be a mirror of the home 
town life. It should be more than this, 
for while everything that happens there 
should be recorded or “mirrored” in’ 
it, it. should also be thoroughly ex- 
plained. The country paper should, if 
anything, be a mirror which has power 
to show all sides and phases of things;) 
a mere mention of what takes place 
is not satisfactory. Too often only 
the scantiest facts are given about an 
affair which has been an event in the 
life of the community. People in coun- 
try towns are interested in everything 
that happens and they want the news 
in detail. Little things that are never 
mentioned in city papers are the es. 
sence of many good stories for the 
country weekly. 


The Threefold News Function of the 
Community Paper. So far only one 
phase of the country paper’s news 
function has been mentioned—getting 
all the local news. This is its great 
est function but it is not the only one 
The second thing the country paper car 
do is to get all the news of local in 
terest out of a story which is of gen 
eral interest. The third purpose i 
should have is to supply its reader 
with much material which can best b 
called “local features.” Local news, th 
country paper’s first service, will b 
sae or at length in the next chat 
er. 


Second News Service—Stories wit: 
a Local Angle. In the news of the da; 
there are many stories ot events hay 
pening miles away from the plac 
where the country paper is publishec 
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Since the city paper will. probably be 
read by many people in the country, a 
mere repetition of this story will not 
be interesting to them. There is, how- 
ever, much news of local interest to be 
found in the stories printed in other 
papers. It is the job of the country ed- 
itor to find this news and to write a 
story for local readers that will con- 
nect up with the news of the day in 
distant parts with something having 
a local touch. Let us suppose that a 
story appears in the metropolitan daily 
about the preparations being made in 
the city for “Fire Prevention Week.” 
Local people in the small town or city 
are not interested in what the city is 
doing but they will be interested in a 
story appearing in the home town pa- 
per that tells what was done there dur- 
ing Fire Prevention Week last year. 
All regulations and suggestions of fire 
chiefs which will affect the observance 
of Fire Prevention Week in the small 
town will be of vital interest to them. 

In another case a man has givena 
speech before the commercial club of 
the nearest city. In that speech he 
has told of being abroad and of seeing 
the way in which farming operations 
are carried’on in foreign lands. If, as 
is often the case, this man has been a 
state official at one time, or if he has 
been known to many of the people in 
this town, a story of his talk will be 
interesting to the people of the com- 
munity. All of his speech that has any 
relation to local agricultural conditions 
will be worth while and the rest of his 
speech will be read because he was for- 
merly connected in some way with 
local people. Stories of the accom- 
plishments of former residents usually 
come in this class of news. Boys who 
have grown up in the community and 
have moved away to make their for- 
tunes often furnish the material for a 
good story with a local angle. The 
work, the fortunes and the experiences 
of relatives of a local resident are in- 
teresting to the readers of the weekly 
paper because they know the local 
man. 

A majority of the stories appearing 

in daily papers will have some bearing 
on local matters. This does not mean 
that for every story in the daily the 
country editor can “make” one for his 
paper. If he is alive to local situations, 
he will not have to make one; it will 
be there for him. In no case will it 
help to rewrite a story which has no 
local angle, and in every story of this 
kind the local feature should be played 
up. 
Third News Service—Features, Puz- 
zles, Helps and Hints, etc. The third 
news service that the country paper 
can perform for its readers is that of 
Supplying them with much material 
which is neither straight local news 
hor general news with a local angle. 
This includes columns of helps for the 
housewife, recipes, “How to Make” col- 
umns, instructive puzzles and games, 
Party suggestions and like material. 
These “local features” are news since 
they are of great interest to the major- 
ity of people in the community. They 
can be made timely and, when well 
written, keeping in mind the type 
of the reader that the paper has, will 
be appreciated as much as the news 
Story which is of local interest. 

Most of the material now being print- 
ed m country papers which would 
classify under this heading appears in 
the “ready prints” that are used. This 
is not the only kind available even 
though there are many valuable sug- 
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gestions in some of the articles. A 
column of “How to Make” items that 
includes a story by Henry Hanson, who 
lives four miles north of town, on “How 
to Make a Handy Work Bench for the 
Farm Tool Shed,” will be read and 
appreciated much more than an article 
telling the same thing which appears 
in the ready print section. 

Housewives are always looking for 
household hints. Besides those that 
can be obtained from local housewives, 
the editor can get many by being. on 
the lookout for such things in his 
reading and study of other publica- 
tions. Furthermore, he should not feel 
that he “has no time” to devote to 
figuring out things that will help local 
readers. Special news articles on any 
subject are worth while if they con- 
tain one thing that will be helpful to 
residents of the community. 
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“TERMINABLE PERMITS” 


Growth—increased demand for and use of public utility 
services—led naturally to regulation of public utility companies 
When this demand drew extensions of 


by state commission. 


telephone, transportation, electric and gas service facilities across 
municipal boundaries, regulation by city councils and village 
boards ceased to be effective or even practicable. 

Likewise the indeterminate (terminable) permit, as adopted in 
several states and discussed in Illinois, is the natural successor of 
The fixed-term franchise simply does 


the fixed-term franchise. 
not fit the facts of today. 


Wires, tracks and mains are among the indispensable facil- 
The natural place for them, in the 


ities of public utility services. 


beginning as now, was in the public streets and alleys. 
mitting them to be placed there, municipalities were rightly con- 
cerned to safeguard the public interest. 
franchise grant for an agreement to provide service at certain 


rates, and so on. 


The limited-term franchise thus required the utility company 
to come back at the end of its franchise term and make a new 
It was thought to be the only way, or at least the best 


bargain. 


way, of establishing governmental contact and assuring periodical 
rate revision and other adjustments. 


As public utility services grew and multiplied, the horse- 
trading method became obviously inadequate. 


too long to wait for a horse-trade readjustment in a franchise 


renewal. 


This consideration was a prime factor in bringing about regu- 
The state commission is on the job 
every day of the year for supervising rates and service and making . 
It does not have to wait for a chance to horse- 


lation by state commission. 


readjustments. 


trade over a franchise renewal. 


control are constant, instead of 


city council or village board is, under fixed-term franchises. 

The fixed-term franchise, as a control measure, thus becomes 
State commission regulation, under the terminable per- . 
mit plan, does everything that the fixed-term franchise was in- 


obsolete. 


tended to do and does it better. 


The terminable permit, as adopted elsewhere and proposed in 
Illinois, is revocable by the state commission—not in twenty or fifty 
years, but at any time—for sufficient cause. 
authorizes the public utility to carry on its business “during good 
Meanwhile the state commission has uninterrupted 
jurisdiction over the utility’s rates, service and other operations. 


behavior.” 


With so many advantages over the fixed-term franchise, in- 
cluding many not suggested here, the terminable permit is sure to 
supersede the fixed-term franchise, as state commission regulation 
has superseded ineffective regulation by city councils and village 


boards. 
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In this class will also come the sto- 
ries of local interest that would be call- 
ed “feature” stories in a daily paper. 
An old building that is being torn 
down may furnish the material for a 
fine local feature story. The timeli- 
ness element would find expression 
only in the fact that the building was 
being torn down. The feature may 
bring in the fact that the house was 
formerly owned by a wealthy rancher, 
or perhaps was the original shack of 
some homesteader who has since be- 
come very famous in the state or 
nation. Feature stories of all kinds 
are good reading and the small town 
has many things that deserve such 
stories. They will be considered at 
greater length in another chapter. 

(The above is to be chapter II of a 
book that Professor Allen is preparing 
for publication). 
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In per- 


So they swapped a 


If rates, for exam- 


Its power and opportunity to 
intermittent, as the control of a 


In effect, it simply 


UTILITY INVESTMENTS ARE GOOD INVESTMENTS 


UTILITY SECURITIES COMPANY 
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South Carolina Publisher is Wealthy 


Horry County Herald, Conway, S. C., is Only a Weekly Paper 
But Brings its Publisher into Half Million Class 


By James D. Grist, Co-Editor, Yorkville Enquirer, York, S. C. 


Maybe newspaper men in the big 
towns get compensation for their ser- 
vices commensurate with the work 
they do; that is the big towns in the 
north, the east and the west. But not SO 
in the south. The newspaper man In 
the southern states, particularly the 
Carolinas, the writer is told, who re- 
ceives a weekly stipend of $75 is gen- 
erally regarded as a “top notcher. 
Few there are who receive that wage, 
even though they may have spent fif- 
teen or twenty or thirty years in the 
game. Their compensation comes 
principally in the satisfaction of reali- 
zation of service done well; of benefit 
to the communities they serve. But 
of course such satisfaction does not 
buy bread and meat and shoes and 
clothes for the wife and baby. The 
average newspaper reader might na- 
turally think that the most prosperous 
of the newspaper scribes are those 
who work on the dailies. Yet on second 
thought there need be no special 
reason for such conclusion. In South 
Carolina, for instance, one of the 
wealthiest newspaper men is the ed- 
itor and proprietor of a modest weekly. 
It does not boast any enormous circu- 
lation; nor does it carry any unusual 
amount of advertising as compared 
with the average weekly or semi- 
weekly of the Palmetto state. 

But the Horry Herald, leading coun- 
ty newspaper of Horry county of which 
the town of Conway near Myrtle 
Beach, South Carolina’s most popular 
play ground of summer, is the county 
seat, has a wonderful hold upon the 
people of this progressive county of 
Horry and has proved a wonderful 
financial success under the manage- 
ment of its editor and publisher, Harry 
H. Woodward. Few families there 
are who do not subscribe for it. Those 
of the county who do not, somehow or 
other manage to work the “borrowing 
racket” every week. 

Odd though it may seem the Horry 
Herald, published in the beautiful lit- 
tle town of Conway has a higher 
standing with the financial rating bu- 
reaus than any other South Carolina 
newspaper. The publisher, a most sin- 
cere and most modest man, perhaps 
wouldn’t admit it; but it is a fact 
that he could buy the biggest news- 
paper property in South Carolina and 
still have plenty of money left for 
other purposes. 

Started Plowing with an Ox 

Magazines, in their quest for suc- 
cessful men, rarely discover an in- 
stance, such as is furnished in the 
career of Henry Holmes Woodward, 
editor and publisher of the Horry Her- 
ald. A man who began plowing with 
an ox on a sand hill farm in Horry 
county and is worth half a million or 
more at fifty-two, all of it made in the 
orderly practice of sticking to a news- 
paper, then going into law and general 
business affairs, is an unusual phe- 
nomenon, to say the least. While he 
has made money through his news- 
paper for years, he has risen above it, 
for he has beautified his home and is 
improving a number of his farms 


along the most modern lines, 


Born near Toddville, on the Wac- 
camaw river, June 3, 1874, this coun- 
try editor went to school at Union 
church near his birth place and later 
at other rural schools, in time obtain- 
ing a first grade certificate to teach 


H. H. WOODWARD 


Publisher the Horry Herald 
Conway, South Carolina 


in the country schools before he was 
eighteen years old. From the begin- 
ning of his school days and even be- 
fore he had worked on a small farm, 
plowed oxen and had done all the hard 
work that fell to the lot of a farmer’s 
boy in those days. He cut turpentine 
boxes, cleared land and tackled many 
another tough job. After such days 
of grueling toil, he flung himself down 
and studied by the light of a pine 
knot until, in the fullness of time, he 
had the chance to go to school. That 
chance he made the most of, studying 
hard and reading much during inter- 
vals. 
Takes Up Law 


In 1897 he quit the school master 
job and entered the law school of the 
University of South Carolina, which 
then had a two-year course. He took 
two years in one, graduating with 
distinction in June, 1898, and in July 
of the same year hung out his shingle 
in this town. The next year he bought 
from Hon. J. A. McDermott, the Horry 
Herald, then a four-page sheet, two of 
the pages “patent print.” The equip- 
ment included a couple of hand press- 
es and several “shirt tails full’ of 
“pusted type.” Upon purchasing the 
run-down newspaper, he soon became 
more interested in it than in the pro- 
fession of law, and step by step he 
improved the plant and the excellence 
of his newspaper. 

Few country newspapers in South 
Carolina have an editorial column and 
most of those who do give attention 
to the editor’s opinion, get them from 
“the can.” ag they say in newspaper 
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parlance. Not so with the Horry Her- 
ald. And nobody writes the snappy 
editorial page and the editorial al- 
ways in a box on the front page except 
Woodward himself. His two _ sons, 
Henry Holmes, Jr., and Edgar A., 
now grown to manhood are invalu-. 
able assistants in making the prosper- 
ous weekly the power it is in Horry. 
The eldest son, Henry, Jr., is foreman 
of the Herald composing room; the 
younger is chief reporter on the wide- 
awake weekly. Today the physical val- 
ue of the plant runs into thousands of 
dollars, the Herald doing a big job 
printing business in addition to its 
newspaper work which is said to be 
a regular bonanza—better than a gold 
mine. 
Got Into Politics 

Several years following his purchase 
of the Herald and after he had built 
the paper to the point where it had be- 
come perhaps the most influential fac- 
tor in the up-building of Horry County, 
Woodward decided to enter the politi- 
cal field; although he has since ad- 
mitted he is ashamed he ever did. He 
offered for the house of representa- 
tives in 1899, and was elected. Again 
in 1901, he was a candidate and again 
he was elected. By the time his sec- 
ond term was out he saw that politics 
offered nothing and quit. His news- 
paper business and his growing law 
business and other activities closer to 
home he felt were worth more to his 
county, his family and himself than 
a ‘legislative seat in Columbia. 

It was editor Woodward who built 
the first hotel in Conway with running 
water and other modern conveniences 
in every room. He named the hotel 
“The Grace,’ in honor of his wife to 
whom he was married in 1901. One 
of his hobbies is farming and he has 
during recent years acquired several 
of the most valuable farms in Horry 
county. On them he is planting pecan 
and black walnut groves and he has 
a large blueberry thicket that produces 
berries of commercial size and most 
delicious flavor. He never tires in his 
experiments in plant breeding and in 
his efforts to get the farmers of Horry 
to get good seed of all sorts for plant-| 
ing. 

Boosts Tobacco 

The Horry Herald deserves much of 
the credit for the tobacco industry in 
Horry which is now perhaps the prin- 
cipal crop of the county. It was the 
Herald editorials and news articles 
written by Woodward, that had much 
to do with the establishment of truck 
farming in Horry county, principally. 
straw-berries which each year bring 
thousands of dollars to farmers. 

Woodward and his valuable Herald 
have been one of the biggest factors | 
in the development of South Carolina’s | 
most popular coastal playground, Myr-| 
tle Beach, located not far away. Thirty | 
years ago the number of two storied 
houses in this county of Horry could 
be counted upon the fingers of the 
hands. Paint was something few peo 
ple had acquaintance with. They give 
Woodward’s Horry Herald credit every- 
where for bringing a “backward coun: 
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ty” to the forefront of South Caro- 
lina counties. 

Financial success with his news- 
paper has not turned the head of the 
plucky publisher who started in the 
newspaper game less than three de- 
eades ago with nothing. Modest and 
unassuming, he has a kindly greeting 
and a glad hand out for everybody. 
‘Tf I hadn’t been working and striving 
among the finest folks in South Caro- 
lina, I guess I would never have been 
able to achieve what little success 
that has come my way,” says he. 

And this “self-made” man, South 
Carolina’s wealthiest newspaper man, 
wouldn’t swap his modest weekly for 
the biggest daily in the state. Just 
ask him if he would! 


Booklet Makes Appeal 


“A Plea for the Physical Regenera- 
tion of Gibson City” is the title of 7 
booklet issued early in the spring by the 
Gibson City (Ill.) Courier. This booklet 
calls attention to the coming of the 
summer tourist season when every 
city that boasts a hard road, or for 
that matter a railroad, will be sub- 
jected to the scrutiny of visitors from 
all over the country, and it suggests 
very definitely what the individual 
citizen may contribute to the physical 
betterment of the city. The Courier 
comments as follows on the idea be- 
hind the booklet: 

“This booklet was a feature of a 
Courier newspaper campaign for a 
cleaner, better painted city, which will 
extend over about two months, with 
weekly articles concerning the cam- 
paign. 

“Copies of this booklet were mailed 
to the officers of every woman’s club, 
every lodge, men’s luncheon club, com- 
mercial club and the pastor of every 
church. An insert requested the offi- 
cers to read the pamphlet before their 
organizations. The city council was 
also mailed copies, and a copy was 
mailed to every business firm in the 


OM every painter and every carpen- 
er. 


“We are following this up with an 
effort to issue a special “Clean Up and 
Paint Up” edition of the Courier, in 
which we are seeking to sell display 
advertisments to painters, contractors, 
paint merchants and other firms which 
are being directly benefitted by the 
campaign in a financial way. In this ad- 
vertising solicitation we are showing 
proof sheets of a line of advertising 
mats which are suitable to each sub- 
ject. We count on the campaign being 


both a community benefit and a busi- 
ness builder.” 


Host to Massachusetts Press 

The Tileston and Hollingsworth 
company were hosts to the members 
of the Massachusetts Press associa- 
tion at their paper mill located at 
Mattapan, Mass., on April 11. Luncheon 
Was served to the editors by the com- 
pany, followed by an inspection trip 
through the mill. 


Wants Texas Press Meet 
Texarkana is asking consideration 
as host city to the 1928 meeting of 
the Texas Press association. The 
Mayors of Texarkana, Ark. and Tex- 
arkana, Texas, have sent joint letters 


to the editors of the state to this 
effect, 
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Spilman Quits Paper for Lodge Position 


Co-Editor of Intelligencer, Edwardsville, Illinois 


Accepts Masonic Position in Boston 


Charles H. Spilman, for thirty-three 
years one of the best known newspa- 
per men in Southern Illinois, has as- 
signed himself to a task of disproving 
the old bromide, “Once a newspaper 
man, always a newspaper man.” He 


Cc. H. SPILMAN 


Retiring Editor, Intelligencer 
Edwardsville, Illinois 


has sold his business interests in the 
Edwardsville Intelligencer to his part- 
ner, Gilbert S. Giese, and will shortly 
remove to Boston to take up his duties 
as Grand Secretary General of the 
Scottish rite Masons of the northern 
jurisdiction. Mr. Spilman was elected 
to that position last September and has 
since been commuting between Ed- 
wardsville and New York. 


It was during May, 1895 that Mr. 
Spilman graduated from the Edwards- 
ville High School as valedictorian of 
his class. Shortly thereafter he went 
to work at a local ice house, helping 
unload freight cars that were shipped 
with ice from northern lakes. It was 
while he was employed there that 
Charles Boeschenstein, then editor and 
publisher of the Intelligencer hap- 
pened along. Recognizing the youth as 
the class valedictorian Mr. Boeschen- 
stein went to the Spilman home and 
told the boy’s mother that he should 
come to the newspaper office the next 
morning where he would be given a 
job. 


The following day young Spilman 
entered the newspaper office. He 
swept the floors and mopped them, he 
wiped and oiled the machines, carried 
water and performed other such jobs. 
It was only a short time until he began 
‘learning the case” and setting type. 
Three years later he had mastered the 
trade and for nearly thirty years he 
has carried a printer’s union card. 
His progress as a printer had been so 
satisfactory that he was given a chance 
at getting news. First he wrote per- 
sonals and society items and later he 
was assigned to church, railroad and 


other news’ Before long he was a 
regular reporter and that was _ fol- 
lowed with his promotion to city editor. 
At that time Mr. Boeschenstein was 
becoming one of Illinois’ foremost dem- 
ocrats and work for the party took 
him away frequently. Then Mr. Spil- 
man was made editor and put in 
charge of the paper. 

Eleven years ago Mr. Boeschenstein 
retired, the plant being sold to Mr. 
Spilman and Gilbert S. Giese. The two 
organized the Intelligencer company, 
the former becoming editor and the 
latter business manager. 


The pleasant relations continued un- 
til last summer when Mr. Spilman was 
elected to his present office, one of the 
highest honors of the fraternity. 


Mr. Spilman was elected to Edwards- 
ville Lodge No. 99, A. F. & A. M., 
about twenty-five years ago, receiving 
his third degree on July 20, 1902. He 
began his work in the lodge the same 
night, being appointed to fill a vacancy 
in the office of Senior Warden. 


He later became a member of Ed- 
wardsville chapter R. A. M., Edwards- 
ville chapter, Order of the WHastern 
Star; Alton council No. 2, Belvidere 
commandery; the Oriental Consistory 
of Chicago and the Moolah Shrine of 
St. Louis. He is also a member of the 
White Shrine of Jerusalem, the Grotto, 
Royal Order of Scotland, has been IIli- 
nois State Deputy of the Order of De- 
Molay, represented the grand lodge of 
Arizona in the Grand Lodge of Illinois 
and has been grand orator of the lat- 
ter. He was one of the leaders in the 
establishment of Mississippi Valley 
Consistory at East St. Louis and Ainad 
Temple. In 1912 he was sent before 
the Imperial Shrine meeting at San 
Francisco, helping bring about the de- 
sires of Southern Illinois Masons in 
establishment of lodges there. 


His work was then recognized in 
the ranks of the Supreme Council, 
composed of 33rd degree members. He 
was elected as an honorary member 
and received the degree on October 1, 
1912. Five years later he was made 
an active 33rd degree Mason and re- 
ceived that honor on September 30, 
1917. 


He was just 33 years of age when 
the 33rd degree was given him, the 
youngest possible age, and there are 
no others in the world who have re- 
ceived it so young. 


The local Masonic work of Mr. Spil- 
man has been continuous. He is vice- 
president of the Edwardsville Masonic 
Temple Board and during the past 
year helped many ways in the com- 
pletion of the new Masonic Temple. 


Mr. Spilman has been postmaster 
of Edwardsville for the past five years. 
He has also been a member of the 
board of education for several years 
and active in other organizations in 
the welfare of the city. 


The new head of the school of jour- 
nalism of Ohio State university is pro- 
fessor Joseph S. Meyers. Professor 
Meyers has been connected with the 
university for 13 years, and was for- 
merly managing editor of the Pitts- 
burgh Post and Sun, 
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Pays Tribute to Newspaperman’s Friend 


Congressman Henry R. Rathbone in High Praise 
of Late U. S. Senator William B. McKinley 


Because of the friendly and active 
interest that United States Senator 
William B. McKin- 
ley, of Illinois, al- 
ways took in the 
newspapermen, it 
seems highly fit- 
ting that the final 
tribute paid to 
him in the me- 
morial address of 
Hon. Henry R. 
Rathbone, con- 
gressman at large 
from Illinois, in 
the House of Rep- 
resentatives 
should be read by 


Henry R. Rathbone : 
the publishers not only of his own 


state but also of the nation. To many 
an Illinois editor the name of McKin- 
ley brings recollections of some of the 
jolliest excursions it was ever their 
privilege to take, for when the Illinois 
Traction System, known for a long 
time as the McKinley system, was 
seeking the favor of the public, there 
was nothing too good for the news- 
paper “boys” in the way of excursion 
trips provided, or in the amount of 
mileage tickets given in exchange for 
advertising. In many other ways he 
won the hearts of the editors through- 
out the state. 

In recent years he had been a val- 
iant fighter in the senate for national 
laws to benefit the newspaper publish- 
er. In 1924 he secured passage in the 
Senate of an amendment to the tax 
reduction bill that would have pro- 
vided for a reduction in postal rates 
had it not been thrown out in the 
conference of House and Senate com- 
mittees. Two years later he intro- 
duced a bill in the Senate to do away 
with the government printing of en- 
velopes. Below we quote the main 
portion of Congressman Rathbone’s 
address: 

“Senator McKinley was not a bril- 
liant orator swaying multitudes or cap- 
tivating Senates. ' He was a business 
man in politics, sagacious, steady and 
staunch. It takes various types of 
men to make a rounded legislative 
body, and McKinley contributed much 
to the work of Congress by his sage 
counsel and business efficiency. He 
was of the substantial type of man, 
solid, enduring, reliable in all things. 

“There was a certain Scotch blunt- 
ness about the man. He never hedged 
or dodged, much less did he pretend a 
friendship or a feeling that was not 
genuine. He spoke the truth and gave 
expression to his honest thought, or 
he was silent. Sincerity was one of 
his distinguishing traits. 

“Loyalty was another. He was a 
party man and he felt most strongly 
the obligation of party regularity. 
Fealty to his party was deeply in- 
grained in his nature, so as to have 
become almost a religious conviction. 

“But not only was he faithful to his 
party, he was supremely loyal to his 
friends. He seemed to grapple them 
to his soul with hooks of steel. His 
friends recognized and appreciated this 
trait of his character. 

“For this reason he had a great 
host of sustaining friends who believed 
in him, trusted him and loved him. 
His friendships, like ivy, were the 


growth of years. He proved by his 
life the truth of Emerson’s word— 
“ "To have a friend, you must 
first be one.’ 


“He combined a cool head with a 
warm heart. There was never a trace 
of arrogance about him. In the mo- 
ment of triumph, in the flush of vic- 
tory, he was always modesty itself. 
He did good almost blushingly. His 
acts of benevolence were performed in 
silence, with a certain shyness which 
evinced more clearly than words that 
the benefits he bestowed were for the 
love of the doing and not for any 
expectation of reward. His friends 
were not bought, but were won, and so 
his memory will always be cherished 
and the multitude of those who love 
him living will not cease to love him 
dead. 


HON. W. B. McKINLEY 
Former U. S. Senator from Illinois 


“He was one of the most genial of 
companions, one of the most delight- 
ful of hosts. No detail that could con- 
tribute to the comfort and happiness 
of his guests was ever overlooked by 
him. They were warmed and cheered 
not only by the fireside of his home 
but at the fireside of his heart. In- 
stinctively everyone felt that here was 
a man who enjoyed being a host and 
who wanted everyone to enjoy being 
a guest. 


“He was the finest type of the suc- 
cessful American business man whose 
nature was never spoiled, or even 
impaired, by his fortune. Wealth, in 
his estimation, was chiefly to be val- 
ued for the opportunity it afforded its 
possessor of doing good. 


“The genuine obligations of wealth 
were never more clearly recognized 
by any man than by him. He held 
his fortune as a trust, as it were, for 
the benefit and the blessing of his 
fellow men. 


“How many a struggling church or 
college, how many a person in distress, 
how many of the young at the outset 
of their careers, when a little money 
meant a start that might lead to suc- 
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cess, have him to thank for his gener- 
ous and timely aid. 

“His beneficences were part of his 
very self. He scattered blessings 
along the pathway of life. He donated 
a fortune acquired by his industry and 
sagacity. But, more than that, his 
generosity was not that of money only, 
for he gave himself. 

“His manner was never effusive, 
but he was by nature one of the kind- 
liest of men. A cold-blooded McKin- 
ley would have been no McKinley at 
all. He took as much pains to conceal 
his acts of kindness and generosity 
as many other men to herald them 
abroad. He seemed to feel that little 
acts of benevolence were well-nigh as 
important as great gifts, for after all 
we are apt to find that such are— 

“ “Perhaps the best part of a good 
man’s life, 

The little nameless, 
bered acts 

Of kindness and of love.’ 

“He never sought to rise on the 
ruins of others. “In his political con- 
tests there was no trace of vindictive- 
ness. In the midst of the conflict, in 
victory, as in defeat, he was always 
without malice. 

“This kindness of nature was all the 
more beautiful because there was a 
granite wall behind. He had firmness 
without obstinacy. 

“His interest in humanity found 
ever larger scope and expression as 
the years went by. His outlook 
broadened and his sympathy for hu- 
manity became as wide as the world. 


unremem- 


Hence his deep interest in the Inter- 


parlimentary Union, of which organi- 
zation he became the head. No doubt 
he felt that in this body of represen- 


! 


tative men and women there was a 
force at work for closer cooperation | 
among nations and the assurance of — 


peace for the world. Unquestionably, 
he cherished the hope that this organ- 
ization would hasten the day of which 
the poet dreamed— 

“ “When the war drums throb no 
longer and the battle flags are furled 
in the parliament of man, the feder- 
ation of the world.’ 

“His life came to its close abruptly, 


amid the gloom of defeat, in the tor-— 


ture of the body, and the blighted 


hopes of the soul, and so the tragedy — 


of his death has added a touch of 
sympathy to the affection felt for him 


by the host of friends who mourn | 


his loss.” 


Awakening of Washington 
At a conference of publishers head- 


ed by President J. M. Stoddard of the — 
Waterville Empire Press recently held © 


in Wenatchee, dates for the 1927 semi- 


annual summer meeting of the Wash- — 


ington Press association were set for 
September 1 to 17. On Friday, the 
16th, the five-year Awakening of Wash- 
ington campaign will be formally 
opened. The speaker for this occasion 
will be one of the state’s most noted 
and the session will be open to the 
public. 


El Paso is to be host for the Texas 
Press association at its June meeting. 
An unusual method of awarding the 
prizes in the $150 gold contest for 
best set ads will be pursued, the 
awards being made to the man in the 
mechanical departments who really set 
the ads. When as many as 25 papers 
have entered for each of the two clas- 
ses, the contest will be on, with the 
race not to the swift but the best. 


i 


) 
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New York Crime Commission Hits Press 


THE UNITED 


Five Specific Ways Mentioned in Which Papers 
Have Wrong Influence on Crime Situation 


Five specific charges relating to the 
publication of crime news were brought 
against New York dailies as a re- 
sult of the investigations of the sub- 
commission on causes of crime of the 
New York State Crime commission in 


| its report on “The Relation of the Daily 


| to pe 


- themselves. 
larly true of those of subnormal in- 


Press to Crime and the Administration 
of Justice.” These charges are: 

“1. It is said that the constant pub- 
lication of detailed news of commission 
of crimes suggests cri actices 
_ who, because of these sug- 
gestions, develop cr criminal tendencies 
This, it is said, is particu- 


telligence. 

“2. The complaint is prequentiy made 
that newspapers secure information 
concerning the activitity of police and 
prosecuting officers concerning the 
measures which are being taken to ap- 
prehend criminals who are still at 
criminals themselves which assists 
them in-their efforts to avoid Capture. 

“3. It is also charged thatthe news- 
paper accounts of crimes and of trials 
of crimes are often so biased in favor 


_ of or against the accused that a public 
opinion -is_developed which_ Seriously 


impairs the fairness of a trial by jury. 
This is the practice familiarly called 


‘trying a case in the newspapers.’ 


“4. It is also said that the news- 
papers often create in the public mind 
a false impression of the amount and 


importance of crime because of the 
fact that theres no definite relation 
between amount of crime news and 
the actual amount of crime. 


“5. Perhaps the most common charge 
is that the ‘yellow press’ by the con- 
stant publication of the sensational, 
the morbid, the salacious and the sug- 
gestive effects a positive undermining 
of the moral fabric of the community.” 


Interesting illustrations are given 
upholding each of the five counts, and 
in speaking of the second, that details 
are published that are of service to 
the criminal who is seeking to avoid 
capture, the commission concedes that 
the highly competitive nature of the 
newspaper business makes it neces- 
sary that all newspapers publish all 
available facts, but it deplores the sit- 
uation thus created, namely, that news- 
paper accounts of crime are reduced 
to the level of the least public-spirited 
and least acceptable papers. 


The Halls-Mills and Brow ning cases 
were cited as illustrations of the new 
“yellow journalism.” 


As a test of the third charge that 
newspaper accounts of crime frequent- 
ly bias public opinion, two men were 
employed to interview readers of New 
York newspapers before a verdict had 
been returned on the Halls-Mills case. 
Of 132 readers of 8 New York news- 
papers questioned 72 believed one of 
the three defendants guilty, 32 believed 
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them innocent and 28 were doubtful 
as to the guilt of the accused. 

By way of obtaining further data on 
the entire subject 616 officials who 
come into direct contact with crime 
were asked to reply to the following 
question: 

“Do you consider that the methods 
used by the newspapers of securing 
and presenting crime news are in any 
way a factor of the present crime 
situation? If so, can you cite specific 
cases that have come under your ob- 
servation?” 

The following table summarizes the 
replies. 


Non 
Yes No Commit- 
tal 
Judges of the Su- 
preme Court ...... if 14 5 
Other Judges ........ 12 ff 8 
District Attorneys 8 le S 
Chiefs of Police. 6 6 al 
Officials of N. Y. 
City Police Dept. 9 4 4 
Captains of State 
Troopers est... 0 4 2 
42 46 23 


The committee arrives at the con- 
clusion that 


of evils.” 


An all-Texas special train, under the 
auspices of the Texas Press League, 
is to make a trip, probably starting 
in May, to the north and east adver- 
tising the state’s good points. 

The Western Iowa Editorial asso- 
ciation met in Council Bluffs on April 8. 


WATERMARKED 


finishes of white enables you 


it serves thousands of others. 


| 


| 


COMPANY 
Urbana, Ohio 


“The nation’s business paper” 


“newspaper censorship: 
although undesirable, is not the worst ‘ 
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A Week For Journalism 

The eighteenth annual Journalism 
Week at the School of Journalism of 
the University of Missouri takes place 
Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday, May 8.98 20; 
11, 12 and 13. 

The Missouri Writers Guild, of which 
J. Breckenridge Ellis, of Plattsburg, 
is president and P. Casper Harvey, of 
Liberty, is secretary-treasurer, meets 
on Monday. The program of that day 
will be of particular interest to writers. 
On Monday evening the Guild will 
hold its annual dinner. 

On Tuesday there will be a program 
of special features in newspaper and 
literary work. 

The Missouri Press association, of 
which C. D. Hobart, of the Holden 
Progress, is president, will hold its 
sessions Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday. The other officers of the 
association are: Frank W. Taylor, of 
the St. Louis Star, vice-president; Mrs. 
W. B. Midyette, of the Mt. Washington 
News, recording secretary; J. S. Hub- 
bard, of Columbia, executive secretary ; 
and Maxfield Jones, of the Platte City 
Landmark, treasurer. 


The Association of Past-presidents 
of the Missouri Press association will 
hold its annual meeting on Wednes- 
day. The meeting will be held in Co- 
lumbia but the members of the asso- 
ciation will dine at six o’clock Wednes- 
day evening with C. M. Harrison, at 
Boonville. Mr. Harrison was _ presi- 
dent of the Missouri Press associa- 
tion in 1910. 


Special group meetings will be held 
by publishers of Missouri dailies and 
publishers of Missouri weeklies. 

Thursday will be Journalism Alumni 
Day. Among the speakers for that 
day will be men and women graduates 
of the School of Journalism who have 
achieved journalistic distinction. 


The evening program of Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday will be in 
the auditorium of Jay H. Neff Hall. 

The annual Journalism Week ban- 
quet will be Friday evening, the climax 
of the week. 

The list of speakers includes the 
names of some of America’s most dis- 
tinguished journalists and publicists. 


It may be a matter of controversy 
what relation fishing has to a confer- 
ence of editors and publishers, but 
this statement is taken straight from 
“The Michigan Bulletin”, official pub- 
lication of the Michigan Press asso- 
cation: “There is as good fishing in 
Houghton Lake as in any lake in 
Michigan and we will be there right 
at the opening of the fishing season, 
June 16-19.” There is mention aJso 
of boating, bathing, sports, stunts and 
“eats” in connection with this an- 
nouncement of the summer outing 
meeting of the Michigan Press asso- 
ciation. Such a schedule will undoubt- 
edly result in a record breaking at- 
tendance. 


A quarter century of existence will be 
celebrated by the Southern Newspaper 
Publishers’ association at its meeting 
in Atlanta July 4th to 6th inclusive. 
Several hundred editors are expected 
to be present, 
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Florida Press at Ft. Meyers 


The Florida Press association met in 
joint session with the Associated Dai- 
lies of Florida and the South Florida 
Press association in Ft. Myers, April 
8 and 9. Mrs. Lucille R. Smith, pub- 
lisher of the Lake Worth Herald, was 
elected president of the state associa- 
tion to sueceed George E. Hosmer, ed- 
itor of the Ft. Meyers Press. Lake 
Worth was chosen for the next joint 
convention. 


Consolidation of the three organiza- 
tions, boosting of dues, and the em- 
ployment of a full-time field secretary 
were important matters of discussion 
that were referred back to the reso- 
lutions committee. 


Other officers elected were R. I. 
Sweager, Quincy Times, vice-president; 
Bryant Mack, Lakeland Ledger, second 
vice-president; I. R. McAlpin of the 
Dade City Banner, treasurer; and R. J. 
Holly, Florida Utility News, secretary. 


Officers of the South Florida press 
association are Carl Taylor, Clermont, 
president; Lon Lochner, Clermont 
Press, vice-president; Roy Gallemore, 
Bartow Record, treasurer; Mrs. George 
Keller, Mount Dora, secretary. The 
next semi-annual convention of this 
organization will be held in Clermont. 
A resolution was passed endorsing the 
invitation of Hollywood, Florida for 
the National Editorial association con- 
vention in 1928. 


Missouri Meet in May 


The Missouri Press association will 
hold its regular spring meeting at 
Columbia during the eighteenth an- 
nual journalism week at the univer- 
sity, May 9 to 13. The Missouri ed- 
itors are promised that they will hear 
some of America’s most distinguished 
journalists and publicists. 


The meeting will be in conjunction 
with the annual session of the Mis- 
souri Writers’ Guild and the annual 
home coming of the students of the 
school of journalism. Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday, May 11 to 13 in- 
clusive, are especially devoted to the 
interests of the Missouri Press. 


Profitable and instructive programs 
will be interspersed with luncheons, 
music, social times, and the whole will 
be culminated with a big banquet. 


June 10 and 11 are the dates for the 
pilgrimage the New York Press asso- 
ciation is to make to Long Island. 
From the time the members leave New 
York City at 8 a. m. June 10th until 
Coney Island is reached on the return 
trip the afternoon of the next day, 
their expenses will be nil. At Coney 
Island free tickets for the various 
attractions will be furnished by the 
Brooklyn Eagle. A party limited to 
25 members can visit the office of the 
New York Times as special guests of 
Editor Ochs if this is preferred. 


Georgians will spend three delight- 
ful days when the state Press asso- 
ciation sees the sights in and around 
Boston, Mass. The boat sails from 
Savannah May 11th. Several business 
and entertainment programs will help 
to while away the hours on the boat, 
the City of Chattanooga. 
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Early Days in Colorado 
Hearkening back into the history of 
state press associations, Harl D. West, 
editor of the Colorado Transcript at. 
Golden (Col.), furnishes the Colorado, 
Editor, official publication of the Col- 
orado Editorial Association, with the 
following historical information pro 
duced from the files of his paper: 

“The first call for a meeting was on| 
August 6, 1878 at the Grand Central] 
Hotel in Denver. The call was signed 
by H. Ward, Denver Tribune; J. Mtr 
Smith, Denver News; B. M. Steele 
Colorado Springs Gazette; J. M. Rice 
Trinidad Enterprise-Chronicle; W. S 
Wyncoop, of the Greenbacker (don’t 
say where published); R M. Steven 
son, Pueblo Chieftain; and George 
West, Golden Transcript. 

This meeting was held and the fol 
lowing officers were named: 

W. B. Vickers, Denver Tribune, pres 
ident; W. B. Felton, Saguach Chron 
icle, vice-president; M. J. Gavisk, Den 
ver News, secretary; R. M. Stevenson 
Pueblo Chieftain, assistant secretary 
B. M. Steele, Colorado Springs Gazette, 
treasurer. 

Present at the meeting were J. 1 
Smith and M. J. Gavisk, Denver News 
W. B. Vickers, Herman Becknurs, Thos 
Dawson, Denver Tribune; R. M. Stevy 
enson, J. J. Lambert, L. Hensel, Puet 
lo Chieftain; W. B. Felton, on) 


Chronicle; John S. Dormer, Centra 
City Register-Call; W. EH. Rabor, Long 
mont Valley Home & Farm; M. BH 
Moore and H.C. Olney, Lake City Si) 
ver World; W. G. Smith and J. Bas: 
Golden Globe; W. H. Cochrane, Sa 
Juan Prospector; B. W. Steele, Cok 
rado Springs Gazette; J. M. Rice 
Trinidad Enterprise-Chronicle; ~ Wu 
Holly, Ouray Times; A. Bixby and Ei 
gene Wilder, Boulder News; B. F. Za 
linger, Denver Democrat; George Wes 
Golden Transcript. 


Apparently there was no other bus 
ness at the meeting except to acce] 
the invation of Halsey Rhoades, ai 
vertising manager for the Colorad| 
Central railroad for an excursion u 
over the Clear Creek line the folloy 
ing Friday.” ' 

The Southern Colorado editors he 
their semi-annual meeting at La Juni 
on April 23. All publishers of tl 
state were invited to be present. 


The Sooner State Press, official o 
gan of the Oklahoma Press associ 
tion, reports that the number of e 
tries in the three newspaper contes 
was unusually small this year. On 
four or five entries had been mat 
with the judges to whom they were 
be sent, the editorials to Walter 
Harrison of the Daily Oklahoman, O 
lahoma City, the advertising to H. - 
Herbert, of the Oklahoma school 
journalism, and the front page sa: 
ples to C. M. Sarchet, of Ponca Cil 
The contest closed April 5. 


rae 


Nearly 1000 editors were sent in 
tations to the banquet by which t 
United Press celebrated its twentie 
birthday anniversary, where they we 
addressed by President Coolidge. Pr 
ident Karl Bickel of the United Pre 
stated that these invitations were se 
to clients in South’ America and 
the continent as well as in this cov 
try and that letters of acceptance h 
been received from editors of nev 
papers in Argentine, Chile and Bra 
several weeks previous to the banqu 
date, 7 
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Editor Becomes Postmaster 


L. F. Richardson, for the past five 
years editor and publisher of the Shef- 
field (Ill.) Times, has recently. been 


L. F. RICHARDSON 
Editor Times, Sheffield, Illinois 


notified by Hon. William E. Hull, con- 
gressman from the 16th district, of his 
appointment as postmaster of Shef- 
field. Mr. Richardson will take over 
his official duties soon. 


He is a native of Indiana, and his 
first newspaper work was done on the 
dailies of Bedford in that state. There- 
after Mr. Richardson engaged in the 
commercial printing business for some 
years. This work took him into the 
South, thence to Missouri and Kansas, 
where a domestic partnership was 
formed with Mrs. Sheffield at the helm. 


The lure of country newspaper work 
had not given up Mr. Richardson as a 
possible victim and in 1921 he capitu- 
lated to it when he purchased the 
plant and good will of the Sheffield 
Times which he has builded into one of 
the outstanding country newspapers of 
the state. His son, Forrest, who is the 
oldest of a family of six children, of 
which Mr. Richardson humorously 
states that all but five are boys, now 
assumes charge of the Times, as the 
father takes up the duties of post- 
master. However the senior will keep 
a watchful eye on the editorial end and 
the management in general. 


Not the least of the claims of this 
newspaper family to distinction is the 
Sheffield Times Saxophone Quintet, 
which is in considerable demand lo- 
cally, and has gained something of 
a reputation as a group of radio artists. 
This organization, wholly within the 
family, Mr. Richardson considers to 
be one of the greatest assets of his 
business. 


A meeting of the publishers of 
south central Arkansas was held at 
Gurdon on April 9. B. H. Thomas of 
the Gurdon Times was host to the 
publishers. Good attendance and a 
Profitable session is reported. 


Report has reached this office that 
W. M. Repine of the Tiskilwa Chief 
has received the appointment as post- 


Master of that place, 
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Tennessee Press to Meet 


Press association 
holds its annual convention at the 
Andrew Jackson hotel in Nashville 
on May 16. The business of this meet- 
ing is further to effect a compact, uni- 
fied working organization that will 
prove valuable to the craft in the 
state. 

James I. Finney, editor of the Nash- 
ville Tennessean, will give the address 
of welcome and Charles Crawford of 
Lawrenceburg will respond. H. L. 
Williamson, secretary of the Illinois 
Press association and secretary of the 
International Press foundation, will 
discuss the “Organization of an Effec- 
tive State Press Association”. 

The afternoon, session will be open- 
ed with an address by President 
Rooks. Hon. Finis J. Garrett, demo- 
cratic floor leader in the United States 
house of representatives and one of 
Tennessee’s outstanding public men 
will be the speaker. The closing 
feature of this session is listed as a 
round table discussion led by Laps D. 
McCord, president of the Middle Ten- 
nessee Press association, and Capt. T. 
F. Peck, president Hast Tennessee 
Press association. 


The Tennessee 
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The Nashville meeting will be fol- 
lowed by a three day trip through 
western Tennessee. 


In its issue of May 1 the Fillmore 
Chronicle, Fairmont, Nebraska, an- 
nounces the completion of its 55th 
year. For nearly 42 years it has been 
under the personal management of 
Lou W. Frazier, the present editor 
and publisher, in which time it has 
never missed an issue. W. H. Hurst, 
linotype operator and boss printer, 
also has a service record with that 
paper, which began in April, 1891. 
The Chronicle casts the gauntlet to 
other Nebraska papers with this com- 
ment: 

“All of which is quite a spell, and 
constitutes a record which probably 
can not be equalled in any other news- 
paper office in the state.” 


The Independent-Republican of 
Waverly, Iowa, J. F. Grawe, editor and 
publisher, entered upon its 72nd year 
with its issue of April 21. It an- 
nounces editorially that it is to be 
doubted if any previous year in its 
long history ever was launched with 
brighter prospects. 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


Situations Wanted 


A NEWSPAPER MAN of experience, 
daily and weekly, wants position as 
manager or editor. Has had charge 
of two run down weekly publications 
in past two years, building them from 
four to twelve pages. Has been editor, 
managing and city, of daily news- 
papers. Write A-56, U. S. Publisher, 
for particulars. 


PROOFREADER—Young man, high 
school and Shurtleff College graduate, 
wants position. Good __s references. 
Address A-54, U. S. Publisher. 


WANTED—Position as editor-man- 
ager of country newspaper. Many 
years experience, qualified as job print- 
er and fast linotype operator. Married, 
with family, sober, dependable, trust- 
worthy, prominent lodge affiliations. 
Would consider lease. Address A-55, 
U. S. Publisher. 


For Sale 

FOR SALE—Established weekly in 
town of about 1000 population, located 
in good Illinois farming section. Good 
community and field. Buyer must be 
reliable and able to pay. Editor’s home 
could be included in sale. Address 
S-31, U. S. Publisher. 


Newspaper Brokers 
IF YOU want to buy, sell or con- 
solidate newspapers, write Omar D. 
Gray, Sturgeon, Mo. 


Linotype Schools 
OPERATORS! PRINTERS!—If you 
want to increase your speed, to enable 
you to hold a better position or ease 
the strain; if you want to learn the 
machine, write for free literature. 
Correspondence course with keyboard, 
$28; practical course, six weeks, $60.00. 
Milo Bennett set 12,131 ems per hour 
for eight hours and can teach you. 
Established 1915. Address Milo Ben- 

nett’s School, Toledo, Ohio, 


Money Makers 


SALE—A year-round job of 
printing to fill those idle hours. Copy- 
righted syndicate proposition. A real 
money-maker for printer with lino- 
type and small cylinder press. Exclu- 
sive rights. For full information 
address S-30, U. S. Publisher. 


OUR SALES CLUB CAMPAIGNS, 
in which salesmanship ability is 
brought to the fore is a sure winner 
in increasing your subscription list, 
your income on advertising and job 
printing. We guarantee to increase 
your subscription list more than 25% 
and to collect more than 90% of your 
outstanding subscription money. Just 
give us a chance and we will do the 


FOR 


rest. ASSOCIATED BUREAU OF 
CIRCULATORS, 919 Rush St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


MAKE GOOD MONEY GETTING 
OUT editions of our almanac. Copy 
in dummy with 16 blank pages ready 
for adv. solicitor with suggestions; 
terms, etc., and a local edition show- 
ing get-up mailed for 25c. 1928 edition 
ready June. 64-page cookbook in 
dummy form, blank adv. pages, good 
any time anywhere, 30c. Catalog 4- 
color blotters (3800 designs, sizes 
4x94, 314%4,x6\%4, 21%4x4, layouts, sugges- 
tions for successful selling, $1. 12 
asst. samples 10c. E. P. Co., Lititz, Pa. 


“FINANCING WITHOUT MONEY” 
shown in building Guernsey Market 
House without paying interest. A 
scientific substitute for bonds. Munic- 
ipalities and political units can get 
out of debt. 10c a copy. 15 for $1.00. 
Zook, Lititz, Pa. 


INCREASE YOUR CIRCULATION. 
Offer your new and present subscribers 
a life insurance policy. Write for full 
information. Home Mutual Protective 
Association, Springfield, I], 
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Steel Rule Die Cutting, Possibilities 


Address of Albert Windust, Grier Press, Inc. 
At Illinois Press Association Meet 


Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen: 
It is a pleasure to be with you today 
to say a few words on the subject of 
“Steel Rule Die Cutting in Relation 
to Printing.” I am aware that this 
is a meeting of the Illinois Press asso- 
ciation, that you are the proprietors 
of newspapers throughout the state, 
and I assume that most of you have a 
job printing department further to 
serve your community. 

It is to you as proprietors, and your 
superintendents and salesmen that I 
wish to sell the finishing operation 
of die cutting, especially as applied to 
window and counter displays, window 
trims, direct-by-mail broadsides, enve- 
lope enclosures, et cetera, that you may 
in turn sell your customers. 


It may be of interest to you to know 
that the Grier Press were originally 
job printers and in serving their cus- 
tomers they utilized this element of 
die cutting wherever possible. 


Realizing its possibilities, we resol- 
ved to share our die making depart- 
ment with our fellow printers. 


About this time the Printing Trades 
Blue Book came into being. We print- 
ed and die cut an insert to go in 
it. In considering the nature of such 
an insert and realizing the sombre 
suggestion of the word ‘dies,’ we por- 
trayed a clown performing a stunt as 
a happy bit of psychology in advertis- 
ing our service. This publication is 
now well known throughout the coun- 
try and the Grier Press Clown has be- 
come a classic, performing some new 
stunt each year. I mention this to 
show how we grew in appreciation of 
the value of die cutting. This exhi- 
bition of cut-outs (on platform) here 
displayed were all made in our shop 
on printing presses. 


The average printer when called up- 
on to assist in creating and printing a 
display card, broadside, blotter, or what 
not for his customer usually has an 
artist make a sketch or a photographer 
make a photograph of the subject to 
be advertised. After receiving the ap- 
proval of the customer, he proceeds 
with the work; a finished drawing is 
made or the photograph retouched; 
the engraver makes the printirg plates 
for one or many colors, the paper is pur- 
chased, the job printed, and the result 
is a straight edged card or sheet. 


The true finishing operation of this 
product, we believe, is die cutting the 
outline of a considerable portion of 
the illustration. The straight edged 
subject is not a finished product—the 
die cut subject is. 


Consider—in these days the adver- 
tiser must use a picture to hold the 
attention of the public—a type dis- 
play is more or less obsolete. Pictures 
are the universal language. Their 
message is apparent to young and old, 
learned or ignorant, and understood 
by those who cannot even read the 
language in which the words are print- 
ed. 


Prehistoric language was in reality 
crude pictures made by the artists of 
that time. Today the advertisers use 
the work of skilled artists, but the 
basic appeal is the same; that is, to 
convey a message. 


Consider also that the first principle 
of art is form. Die cutting the out- 
line of the picture brings out this 
first principle of art. It restores the 
straight-edged printed picture to the 
outline of the form in the mind of the 
artist when he began his work. This 


is in accord with nature. Every ob- 
ject has a form, an identity. Look 
about you. Even you and I are die 


cuts when we view the matter with 
the eye of insight. 

But more important to the adver- 
tiser is this: an irregular line arrests 
the optic nerve. This is the great val- 
ue of die cutting. If the advertiser 
does not succeed in arresting the at- 
tention, there is little likelihood of 
holding the attention, and his message 
arriving within the consciousness of 
the prospective buyer. 

The thought I would leave with you 
then, is— 

First, arrest the attention by die 
cutting the outline. 

Second, hold the attention by an 
artistic and striking picture. 

Third, impress the message by use 
of two or three words upon the 
consciousness of the beholder. 

There are other methods of die cut- 
ting, but we advocate steel rule dies 
because one can cut to register with 
them. The laminated wood block with 
blades extending through and proper- 
ly “corked” is locked up in a chase 
just as one would lock up a printing 
plate, the make-ready is the same as 
for a halftone, with the exception 
that the draw sheet on the press is of 
steel instead of paper. The same 
gripper and guide edges used when 
printing the job are used in die cut- 
ting. This insures register. 

Cutting, scoring, punching are done 
in one operation, thus adding to the 
usefulness of the steel rule die. 


I trust you will remember when con- 
sulting with your customers to sell 
them on the value of die cutting at 
least one, if not more, of the printed 
sheets or cards to be used by them in 
their next advertising campaign, and 
thus help them and you to obtain a 
more effective and profitable return on 
their investment. 


North Carolina Meet in July 


The North Carolina Press, official 
organ of the North Carolina Press 
association, announces the annual 
meeting of that organization in a re- 
cent issue as follows: 

“The annual meeting of the North 
Carolina Press association will be 
held July 20-22 at the Morehead Villa 
hotel at Morehead City. 

“Plans are being made for the larg- 
est attendance in the history of the 
association. An effort will be made 
to have every newspaper in the state 
represented. The program will appeal 
to all and combine business with re- 
creation and pleasure so that the trip 
will be almost a vacation at which 
necessary business is transacted. 

“The hotel is one of the finest in 
the state with every modern con- 
venience and the finest sea food meals 
in the country. Full details of the 
meeting and rates will be furnished 
later.” 


May, 1927 


MRS. AUSTIN CREATES 
GOOD SOCIETY PAGE 


Mrs. Grace Jewett Austin, society 
editor of the Daily Bulletin, Bloom- 
ington, Illinois, is the creator of an orig- 
inal and exceedingly interesting fash- 
ion column, “Dame Fashion Smiles,” 
which has recently been amplified in- 
to a daily instead of a weekly feature 
of the Bulletin’s woman’s section. 

Mrs. Austin covers the shops with 
an eye to what is new in everything 


GRACE JEWETT AUSTIN 
Society Editor, Bulletin, Bloomington 


women wear, from earings to hosiery, 
and everything they think, from cos- 
metics to politics. With astonishing 
dexterity she mixes fashions and phil- 
osophy into this chatty quarter column. 

Mrs. Austin literally “broke into” 
the newspaper business five years ago, 
when the death of her husband, Prof. 
Francis S. Austin, of the department 
of Latin and Greek, Illinois Wesleyan 
University, sent her into the business 


world. She came to the Bulletin with 


no actual newspaper experience, but 
with a keen sense for writing and an 
intimate knowledge of the social life 
of Bloomington. 

She has developed the Bulletin’s 
society news from a few columns to 
almost an entire page daily. “Dame 
Fashion Smiles’’ was started as a week- 
ly feature soon after she got her stride 
in the newspaper world. 

Mrs. Austin is the mother of three 
daughters, the youngest of whom she 
is now sending through college. In 
addition to her newspaper work she 
has found time to write a book of 
poems, three novelettes, two of which 
have been printed in newspapers, and 
a series of historical dramas, Empress 
Josephine, Aaron Burr and Theodosia, 
Sara Bradlee Fulton—Patriot, and 
Abigail, all of which have been read 
or acted publicly. 

Mrs. Austin’s own private name for 
her corner of the Bulletin is “The Sun 
Dial,’ because, she explains, “I am 


like the sun dial, I register only the 


brighter hours. Illness, sorrow and 
death are not for me. I am in search 
of the records of people’s happy jour- 
neyings, their hospitalities, their merry 
makings and their triumphs.” 


May, 1927 
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Omaha, Nebraska June 12 to 15. 
Forty-second annual convention Na- 
tional Editorial association and tour to 
the Black Hills, will be the biggest 
roundup of newspaper folks in the 
United States this year of 1927 and 
the greatest in all the history of the 
N. HE. A. 

If you miss the Omaha convention, 
you will miss what will become a 
historic milestone in the progress of 
American newspaperdom. Plan to be 
there. 


Advance registration for the forty- 
second annual convention of the Na- 
tional Editorial association to be held 
in Omaha, Nebraska, June 12 to 15 
inclusive, indicates a record-breaking 
attendance of editors and publishers. 
Registrations are now pouring in 
from all sections of the country and 
evidently many editors this year will 
follow President Calvin Coolidge’s ex- 
ample in making a pilgrimage to the 
Middle West. It’s in the air! Ole 
Buck says he now has more than two 
hundred and fifty registrations. 


The biggest membership campaign 
in all the history of the N. E. A. now 
is being brought to a triumphant con- 
clusion. It will be all over but the 
shouting June 1. History is being 
Made in this campaign, and, when the 
roll call of the states is read from the 
rostrum at Omaha, there will be a 
counting and an appraisal of the pro- 
gressive ones. You will want your 
home state to make a good showing 
in this campaign, which is attracting 
nation-wide attention. 


More than fourteen hundred new 
Members of the N. E. A. have been en- 
rolled on the books at headquarters 
at St. Paul in the last four months. 
Some accomplishment! 1927 gives 
every promise of being the greatest 
year in the history of the association. 


Herman Roe of Northfield, Minne- 
Sota, president of the National Editor- 
| ial association, spent several days in 

Chicago during the middle of April, 
advancing plans for placing at the 
_ disposal of country newspapers the 
circulation audit facilities of the Stan- 
dard Rate and Data Service. Within 
_a few years, certified circulations will 
be the rule instead of the exception 
Im the country field. 
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Ole Buck of Lincoln, secretary and 
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field manager of the Ne- 
braska, Press association, 
is making a record this 
year in his well-conceived 
and well-executed plans for 
the N. KE. A. Omaha conven- 
and special train tour to 
the Black Hills. Mr. Buck evidently 
has determined to set a standard of 
excellence for other states to shoot at 
in the years to come. No stone is be- 
ing left unturned that will assure the 
success of the big 42nd annual con- 
vention and tour. 


Florida, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, 
Mississippi and Missouri will be among 
the most active contenders for the 1928 
convention of the National Editorial 
association. Under the capable direc- 
tion of John C. Lochner, vice-president 
for Florida of the National Editorial 
association, Hollywood, Florida, will 
send a delegation to Omaha in June 
determined to land the 1928 conven- 
tion or exhaust every possible re- 


- Source in the effort. 


Paul Goddard, publisher of the Re- 
porter at Washington and vice-presi- 
dent for Illinois of the National Hd- 
itorial association, will make a deter- 
mined effort this month to put Illinois 
across 100 per cent in the big N. A. EB. 
campaign for 2,000 new members. Tlli- 
nois was given an allotment of 100 
new members in this campaign of 
which only 35 have been secured to 
date. Illinois will have to “step a fast 
mile” to come under the wire with the 
leaders in this race. 


Nebraska has secured 117 new mem- 
bers, Minnesota 115 new members, 
Towa has sent in 96 and California 
more than 60 new members in the 
big campaign to secure 2,000 new N. 
H. A. members this year before June 
1, when the campaign ends. Illinois 
to date has only sent in 35 new mem- 
bers. What is the matter with Ili- 
nois? 

George C. McCormick, of Ft. Collins, 
vice-president for Colorado of the Na- 
tional Editorial association, writes 
headquarters that members of the Col- 
orado Editorial association will meet 
in Larimer county July 22 to 24 in- 
clusive. A trip through the cherry 
orchards of Loveland and probably 
a trip to Estes Park will be among 
the features of the meeting. 


A special appeal was sent to Illinois 
member publishers by President Her- 
man Roe and the secretary of the N. 
K. A. during the latter part of April, 
urging them to co-operate actively in 
putting Illinois across 100 per cent in 
the big N. E. A. campaign for 2,000 
new members. At the time, Illinois 
had sent in 35 of the 100 new members 
allotted to her. An immediate re- 
sponse was received to this appeal. 


Among Illinois editors sending to 
headquarters assurances of co-opera- 
tion were E. H. Childress, publisher 
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of the Wayne County News, at Fair- 
field; Isaac S. Storm of the Democrat 
at Shelbyville; Mrs. Mabel S. Shaw of 
the Evening Telegraph at Dixon; 
EK. V. Barnes of the Reporter at 
Raritan; and Tl Ps Pettigrew, sot 
the Post at Roanoke; Paul R. Goa- 
dard of the Reporter, Washington; 
N. P. Heil, Mercury Independent; 
Grawville; and T. N. Larkin of the 
Union, Vandalia. 


Iowa, North Dakota, Idaho, District 
of Columbia, Nebraska, Michigan, Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, Minnesota, Maine, 
Alaska, Rhode Island, Oregon, South 
Dakota and Massachusetts—15, count 
them—have gone across 100 per cent 
and more in the N. E. A’s big cam- 
paign for 2,000 new members. Now 
watch Colorado, California, Kansas, 
Washington, Oklahoma and a lot of 
others! The next thirty days will 
witness a whirlwind finish. 


Walter W. Head, president of the 
Omaha National bank and past presi- 
dent of the American Bankers asso- 
ciation, will serve as general chairman 
of the Omaha committee on arrange- 
ments for the National Editorial asso- 
ciation convention in Omaha, Nebras- 
ka, June 12 to 15. 

In addition to being a _ successful 
banker and filling various positions of 
honor and trust in his own commun- 
ity, Mr. Head is president of the Na- 
tional Council, Boy Scouts of America. 


The National Editorial association’s 
persistent campaign to place the home 
town weekly newspaper upon a better 
and more substantial business basis is 
bearing fruit in many sections of the 
country, as is evidenced by a number 
of letters received recently at head- 
quarters. One of these pointed out 
that through the efforts of the N. E. 
A. advertising rates, generally, had 
been increased from an average of 15c 
per inch to 30c per inch in one state 
since the N. H. A. cost of production 
figures first became available to coun- 
try publishers some years ago. 


Brought in the Dues 

A novel method of securing im- 
mediate and unhesitating payment of 
association dues is employed by the 
newspaper men and printers of the 
Centinela valley (Cal.) group. During 
the course of a most enjoyable ban- 
quet session at Hawthorne the mem- 
bers were served with warrants 
charging various misdemeanors in 
their respective communities, and af- 
ter being duly adjudged guilty, they 
were given the alternative of immedi- 
ate payment of their dues or going to 
jail. The membership unanimously 
found the first alternative preferable. 


At a meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the Arkansas Press associa- 
tion on April 10 at Hot Springs, plans 
were made for the annual meeting ofthe 
association to be held in Hot Springs 
May 19 to 21. Plans for a press build- 
ing to be erected on the state fair 
grounds at Little Rock were under 
consideration at this meeting. 
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EDUCATION NOT LEGISLATION 
WILL SOLVE ACCIDENT 
PROBLEM 


Amateur reformers still believe that compelling 
every motorist to equip his car with a governor 
limiting the speed of the car will cut down acci- 
dents; amateurs still believe that a law forcing 
every owner to stand a mental and physical ex- 
amination will, with one gesture, wipe the care- 
less and irresponsible driver off our streets and 
highways. 


Such surface views of safety are never found 
among men who devote their lives to the saving 


of lives. Experienced accident prevention 
workers know that education will solve the 
problem. 


For years the Chicago Motor Club has been 
engaged in the work of saving lives by means 
of education. Through its work in the schools 
the club is making the children of today familiar 
with the principles of safety. This work of 
education is also carried out among adult mo- 
torists and pedestrians. Your help in this work 
is solicited. 


CHICAGO MOTOR CLUB 


CHARLES M. HAYES, President 
3254 Michigan Avenue 


Chicago 
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Hotel Mason 


Jacksonville, Florida 


Official Florida Headquarters 
INTERNATIONAL PRESS FOUNDA- 
TION 


and 
UNITED STATES PUBLISHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION OF PRESIDENTS AND 
SECRETARIES 
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eatherfols 


THE FOLDING ENAMEL 


THE PAPER THAT STANDS 


WEAR AND TEAR 
al pece= is something new under the 


sun—a folding enamel that is a 

TOUGH folding enamel and that 
has—at the same time—a surface com- 
parable with many well known non- 
folding papers. 


That’s Leatherfold. It is rugged 
enough for the catalog or folder that is 
to be man-handled. And its surface 
is smooth enough to show up sharply 
the finest detail in illustration and de- 
sign. 


Leatherfold adds tone to four-color 
process reproduction. It gives depth 
and clearness to black and white. 


Use the coupon below and compare 
Leatherfold with any other folding 
enamel on the market at any price. 
You'll find it the best balance between 
a fine printing surface and strong fold- 
ing qualities. 


*Send for your samples today and 
treat ‘em rough. 


Bradner Smith & Company 
333 S. Desplaines St. 
Chicago, Iil. 
*Note—While we are, of course, glad to send 
samples to anyone interested, Leatherfold is stocked 


only in Chicago and cannot be economically shipped 
in quantities to distant parts of the country. 


(Coupon) 


Bradner Smith & Company, 
333 S. Desplaines St., 
Chicago, II. 


[_] Please send samples of Leatherfold in 
various weights. 


[_] Please send dummies of Leatherfold. 
Size ( ) No. pages ( ) 
Weight stock ( ) 


Namet?) 20" 2 oe ee 


Address ........... 


May, 1927 
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Is This a Fish Story? 


R. L. Kidd, proprietor of the Poteau 
News, was chairman of the committee 
that arranged such royal entertain- 
ment for the Oklahoma editors at 
their recent meeting. That he is 
highly endowed to preside at a fish 
_fry goes without saying after reading 
the following indictment: of himself, 
| which he entrusted in our conscience- 
less hands: 


: R. L. KIDD 
: Editor News, Poteau, Oklahoma 


: “You ask me for the basis of a 
| story of my hobbies; so I am handing 
‘it to you with a recent picture of my 
|“sealps” taken last season in one of 
‘my big lakes two miles south of 
| Poteau, where I am going to give the 
Oklahoma Press association a fish fry 
the evening of May 6th just before I 
pull off my fishing contest for men and 
women with a prize of a rod and reel 
to the man getting the largest bass 
and a purse to the lady getting the 
largest amount of crappies. 


“T have no hobby in the sense you 
want me to use it—work in my office 
might be called a hobby, but my real, 
however I keep it on the quiet, occupa- 

‘tion is fishing. I had rather shoot 
the barb into the tongue of a five 
pound bass than press pouting, rosy 
‘lips rooted in anticipation,—ten to 
one. I’d rather hear the ripple of the 
Waves disturbed by the rainbow trout 
than listen to the swish of all the silk 
skirts ever worn. I had rather walk 
down the street carrying a_ string 
of crappies than march arm in arm 
with the greatest sovereign that ever 
reigned, and, when I die and go up 
yonder, if the good Lord will let me 
go fishing, I shall be content. 


| “LeFlore County is the natural home 
of the big mouth bass and crappy, 
and I have caught seven pound bass 
here, and three years ago I caught a 
four pound crappy in one of my lakes, 
' which is the largest one I ever heard 
|of being taken out.» Last season I 
/Caught as high as. ten three pound 
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crappy in.a day. I got behind with 
my fishing last year on account of so 
much rain which muddied the waters 
—I only fished two hundred and twenty 
days; but, if I live, I shall make up 
the lost time this year.” 


Here’s a Helpful Hobby 

Homer B. Clemmons, advertising and 
circulation manager of the Blue Island 
Sun- Standard, is a community hustler 
as well, and the following account of 
his “in-door sport” strengthens the 
impression that Mr. Clemmons gets a 
“kick” out of thinking of others as 
well as of his own business interests: 

“Speaking of hobbies,’ says Mr. 
Clemmons, “I have one that might be 
called an ‘In-door Sport.’ We, here 
at the Sun-Standard, receive weekly 
many newspaper exchanges, trade pub- 
lications and house organs of various 
interests, besides the daily newspapers 
and monthly magazines. In our daily 
and weekly schedules we arrange time 
carefully to go over all our exchanges, 
etc. This we find very profitable to 
ourselves as it keeps us in touch with 
all our friends whether business, social 
or otherwise. We clip and file all 
items which have a direct bearing on 
our own business and use them as 
the occasion affords. 

“Then we go still further, and when 
we run across items that we think 
will be of benefit to our friends no 
matter what line of endeavor they 
pursue, we clip them also and forward 
them to the persons interested. These 
items are acknowledged and _ very 
often we receive interesting items in 
return. This helps to build up a 
bond of fellowship that many times 
grows into a mutual understanding, 
which is so sorely needed all along 
the line. 

“A large portion of this part of our 
business falls to me and I thoroughly 
enjoy it. I have often thought that 
if I ever get where I can’t ‘dig in’ 
and have to ‘slow up,’ nothing would 
suit me better than to have a little 
clipping bureau of my own and thus 
keep up my interest in the good old 
newspaper business. If this can be 
called a ‘hobby’ or an ‘indoor sport,’ 
then that’s mine.” 


His Interests Varied 

While Hammond Fowler, editor of 
the Rockwood, (Tenn.) Times and 
secretary of the Tennessee Press 
association confesses to a number of 
“lighter” interests, we believe that 
our readers, after noting his brief 
statement below, will agree with us 
that he seems to have a hankering 
for work. Mr. Fowler says: 

“T have never engaged to any great 
extent in other work before entering 
the newspaper business, as I am only 
25 now and was literally plunged into 
journalism by the death of my father, 
Hammond Fowler, Sr., in 1922, when 
I was a day under 21 years old and 
a sophomore in the University of Ten- 
nessee. From June, 1922, to Septem- 
ber, 1923, I put in 8 hours a day as 
postal clerk in the Rockwood office, in 
addition to looking after the news, 
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advertising and editorial departments 
of The Rockwood Times, which pub- 
lication I inherited from my father, 
who was not, I may add, a printer 
or journalist by profession. 

“Wor periods of a few weeks each 
during my school and college days I 
worked as a hosiery mill laborer, con- 
crete gang laborer, assistant to civil 


—Courtesy Nashville (Tenn.) Banner 
HAMMOND FOWLER 
Editor Times, Rockwood, Tenn. 
Secretary Tennessee Press Assn. 


engineer, and assistant in a surveying 
party in the Roane Iron company coal 
mines here, where 27 men lost their 
lives in an explosion on October 4 of 
this year. 

“TI have resided in Rockwood all 
my life except the two years I at- 
tended the state University in Knox- 
ville, and my father was for 24 years 
local agent for the Southern railway 
and for 7 years subsequently was post- 
master here, dying before the expira- 
tion of his second term. 

“T have no particular hobbies unless 
motoring, swimming, attending the 
annual Tennessee-Vanderbilt football 
game and reading the poetry of Kip- 
ling, Tennyson, Service and Laurence 
Hope might be classified as such.” 


Hobby for Truth! 

A hobby for truth is the claimed 
possession of John E. Casey of Jor- 
dan, past secretary of the Minnesota 
Hditorial Association, who served in 
that capacity for ten years. “I don’t 
know of any hobby,” he says, “unless 
it be a hobby for the truth—at least 
I hope I have such a hobby. Probably, 
on the other hand, I have so many 
hobbies, such a multiplicity of things 
I like and like to do, that I don’t 
recognize any of them as hobbies.”’ 


Hatonton, August 22, 23 and 24— 
that’s the place and time for the fall 
meeting of the Georgia Press associa- 
tion. 
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Check Stafford Likes to Write and Draw 


Editor of Independent-Register, Rochelle, Illinois 
Engaged in Work That He Thoroughly Enjoys 


While his team was resting at 
noontime along the country roads of 
central Indiana several years ago, a 
young man, working as a country 
huckster, after casing up the morn- 
ing’s collection of eggs, would scrib- 
ble stories and make rough sketches 
of the quaint characters with whom 
he had been dealing. Odd bits of the 
backwoods life were reviewed and he 
dreamed of the day he might see his 
work in print. 

Following this work he drifted into 
the country store business. While 
engaged in this calling visits from tra- 
veling salesmen and trips to the lar- 
ger cities with loads of produce were 
the bright spots of a more or less drab 
existence. At last through his wide 
acquaintance with the farmers of 
that portion of the Hoosier state, 
he became a sort of market au- 
thority for the butter, eggs, and poul- 
try interests of the larger cities and 
the nearest metropolitan paper publish- 
ed bits of news and reports from his 
pen. In a short time he became con- 
nected ‘with the paper as sort of rural 
circulation man, collector and repre- 
sentative in that section of the state 
which has produced so many authors, 
artists and humorists. 

It was only a few months later that 
he abandoned the little country store 
to take up newspaper work wholly, 
working 12 and 15 hours in the rural 
district as a solicitor for his “county 
daily” and picking up odd stories and 


CHECK STAFFORD 
Editor Independent-Register 
Rochelle, Illinois 


bits of rural humor, which after a 
while were recognized and published 
by the paper. 

From this start a special farm page 
developed, which was one of the first 
weekly farm pages and rural reviews 
to be published in Indiana. Nights he 
‘shared desk room with the editor him- 
self, and the former “peddler’” finally 
became part of the organ editorially. 


A chalk plate casting box was dug up 
and he illustrated his stories, casting 
the chalk plates himself. Long hours 
passed swiftly, and in this two fold 
job he found the happiness that no 
later success could ever equal. 

Was not his writing being read by 
hundreds of his rural friends? Were 
not his rough sketches, which were 
yet true to the life of the country 
side, being complimented by his admir- 
ing friends, who had only a short time 
previous remembered him as a cross 
roads store “huckster’? Most anybody 
could count eggs or measure calico, 
but say, a feller wuz gettin’ there fast 
that was writin’ stories and drawin’ 
pictures fur the “old Leader Tribune,” 
was the way admiring acquaintances 
were wont to speak of his local success. 

Today he is the editor and manager 
of The Independent-Register of Ro 
chelle, Illinois. Now happily married 
and with sons of his own who show in- 
terest in the work of their father, 
Check Stafford has arrived at a true 
measure of success, which he sums up 
when he says, “Boys, she’s a great old 
life; I’d rather draw a picture and 
write a little honest-to-God story about 
some good friend or act, than to go fish- 
ing, and I sure love to fish.” Therein 
seems to be the measure of Stafford’s 
success, that he has found the work 
best suited to him and is now working 
hard at it. 

Stafford is connected with the 
art staff of the Associated Editors of 
Chicago, doing the illustrating by the 
old fashioned chalk plate process 
(which has become almost obsolete) 
for the ‘“Jimtown” comic feature, 
written by Barry Payne, the well 
known southern humorist, and fea- 
tured widely by the Associated Edi- 
tors company. John Miller, president 
of the Associated Editors, is also the 
president of the Home News company, 


a 
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“Check”? as the Farmer Artist of the 
“Jimtown Weekly” 


a fast growing and successful chain 
of rural newspapers in Northern Ili- 
nois, of which chain the Independent- 
Register of Rochelle is a member. 
“Check” is a member of the Illi- 
nois Press association, the National 
Editors association, and the Ogle 
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County Press Club, and is an ardent 
advocate of the benefits to be obtained — 


as a member of them all. 


Great Faith Shown in Past recess 


President of New Jersey Publishing Company Employs 


Eight Men Formerly on 


Fred T. Willhite, of Springfield, Illi- 
nois, took up early in April the posi- 
tion of foreign advertising manager of 
the Evening Courier and Morning 
Post, at Camden, New Jersey. His 
addition to the force of this New Jer- 
sey daily brought into prominence the 
fact that J. David Stern, president of 
the company, has now in his employ 
eight men who were with him at the 
time he was publisher of the Spring- 
field (Ill) News-Record, the paper 
that was sold to the Illinois State 
Register and Illinois State Journal in 
1919. These eight men and _ their 
present positions are: 

Harry T. Saylor, managing editor; 
Frank J. Kinsella, advertising mana- 
ger; Elmer C. Pratt, mechanical su- 
perintendent; Alfred Neef, auditor; 
Sam Laird, assistant city editor; C. 
C. Testerman, night composing room 
foreman; W. R. McAmis, copy desk; 
Fred T. Willhite, foreign advertising 
manager. 

At one time the Courier-Post com- 
pany had with it three other Spring- 
field men, George Keary, advertising 


His Illinois Newspaper 


department; Irving T. Burroughs, 
classified advertising manager; and 
Paul Kienzel, circulation manager. 
These last three have left the force, 
Mr. Kienzel to return to Springfield as 
circulation manager of the Journal. 
In a recent check-up it was found 
that there were more than forty men, 
women and children in the families 
of former Springfieldians who have 
migrated to Camden. 


Mr. Willhite was business manager 
of the Springfield News-Record at the 
time it was sold. After that time he 
was interested in the weekly news- 
paper game himself for a time. For 
the last three years he has been em- 
ployed in the advertising department 
of the Illinois State Register. 


The Camden Courier-Post company 
is now one of the most-powerful news- 
paper publishing firms in New Jersey, 
the Courier having purchased the 
Morning Post in 1926. Both papers 
are now published from the same 
plant, one being a morning and the 
other an evening paper. 
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Fraud Ruled Out of Ads in Detroit Dailies 


By Kenneth Barnard, Manager 
The Better Business Bureau of Detroit, Inc. 


That the modern metropolitan news- 
papers, particularly in cities where 
local Better Business Bureaus are 
effectively functioning, are sincerely 
interested in protecting the integrity 
of the printed word is evidenced by 
facilities made available to the Better 
Business Bureau of the world’s motor 
metropolis. 


The Better Business Bureau, whose 
avowed purpose is to protect the be- 
lievability of the printed word and 
to prevent the sale and distribution of 
worthless securities, is a non-profit 
corporation and supported by retainers 
made available to it in substantial 
amount by mercantile, banking, man- 
ufacturing and newspaper. sources. 
Three of its chief backers are the 
three great Detroit dailies—News, 
Times and Free Press. In addition 
to subscribing substantial amounts of 
money to the work of this organiza- 
tion, these papers make available to 
the Bureau for the purpose of warn- 
ing the public against questionable 
schemes, display advertising space 
amounting to nearly $25,000 per year. 
There are reproduced with this ar- 
ticle one or two such warnings, and 
the result of their publication has 
been that merchandise and financial 
frauds have in many instances been 
prevented before the loss occurred— 
-in other words, before the horse was 
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SEEKING SUCKERS 


INSIDE TIPS ON OUTSIDE CHANCES 


MYSTERIOUS CANADIAN COMPANY 


From a well-known Canadian city Detroiters are re- 


stolen. Business interests in Detroit 
point out that this plan is far superior 
to the old and somewhat ineffective 
method of prosecution. It is evident 
that prosecution not only fails to pre- 
vent loss, but it is equally ineffectual 
in recovering money for the victims 
of the various schemes perpetrated 
through the medium of advertising. 


Still more interesting from a jour- 
nalistic standpoint is the practice of 
these Detroit newspapers of declining 
copy offered them by advertisers who 
have been found to be defrauding the 
public through the medium of the 
printed word. Advertising privileges 
are restored, if ever, only on receipt 
of information from the Bureau that 
restitution has been made and proper 
assurance given as to future good con- 
duct. Detroit newspapers can point 
to thousands of dollars in advertising 
copy rejected as a result of this Bu- 
reau’s advices. They will say without 
hesitation that this loss is more than 
offset by the increased confidence and 
reader good-will arising from a care- 
ful check of their columns made by 
the Better Business Bureau. This or- 
ganization is now frequently termed 
the “disinterested business umpire.”’ 


A good want-ad department serves 
both news and advertising appetites. 
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STATES PUBLISHER 


“BAIT” ADVERTISING 


HOW TO DETECT IT 


a5 
N. Y. Has Twenty 12-em Papers 


It developed, in the course of a dis- 
cussion led by L. C. Sutton of the 
Massena (N. Y.) Observer, at the 
recent meeting of the New York Press 
Association, that, although the Ob- 
server was the pioneer weekly to enter 
the 12-em field, there are now about 
20 weekly papers in New York using 
the 12-em measure. “Its advantages 
are obvious because the national ad- 
vertisers are now furnishing all their 
cuts for the narrow measure and local 
advertisers do not care, even if they 
know the difference,’ Mr. Sutton de- 
clared. ‘We changed to eight 22-inch 
columns in place of seven 22-inch col- 
umns and so gained 176 inches of 
space each issue at no additional cost 
excepting some new chases and new 
head rules. We now use a sheet of 
paper 36x48 inches instead of 35x48 
as formerly and this gives us sufficient 
margin to make a good looking paper. 

“Of course, this 176 extra inches is 
all profit and we can get along with 
an eight-page paper where we former- 
ly had to run 10 pages and on the 
same basis we get along with ten 
pages where we formerly had to run 
12 pages. 

“We were fortunate in having a 
press large enough to accommodate 
the larger forms without trouble. Of 
course, those papers which are using 
the full capacity of their presses will 
not be able to make the change with- 
out considerable additional expense 
for a new press. 

“The change is greatly to the advan- 
tage of those who can make it.” 
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ceiving mysterious invitations to buy an unannounced 
‘listed stock,” which is due for an advance of “several 
hundred per cent.” 


Here is an excerpt from these circulars: 


“In order to properly protect you, and to prevent 
any possibility of someone saying we ‘landed them 
with some stock,’ we positively refuse to name the 
stock until we have bought it and notified you in 
the regular way.” 


From the standpoint of legitimate investment houses 
or intelligent brokers, the purchase of securities cannot 
be put on a “blind stab’ basis. As a matter of business 
principle, they have something definite to offer, specific- 
ally named, and open to painstaking investigation. Con- 
fidence and safety are not born of mystery or stifled 
information. 


Anonymous letters go into the waste basket and the 
purchase of “blind” securities may carry one’s financial 
welfare to complete ruin. Buying stocks in the dark is 
not only a dangerous but discredited practice. 


Nameless stocks or securities may need the pro- 
tection from prudent inquiry which only a “blind 
offer” can afford. 


Sometimes an “agreement”? that you “must share” 
profits “over 200%” with the “broker” in question 
is used as additional bait to tempt you to take an 
outside chance. 


There is but one safe course— 


BEFORE YOU INVEST—INVESTIGATE! 


BETTER BUSINESS BUREAU 


of Detroit, Inc. 


it 1903 First National Bank Building 
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“Bait” copy, although unusual, illegal and discounte- 
nanced by all reputable advertisers, has certain ear- 
marks. Usually it is necessary to respond to the adver- 
tised offer before the deception is detected. 


Here are a few of the “symptoms” :— 


—TIf the clerk disparages the advertised merchandise 
and tries to force the sale of something else at a 
higher price. 


—If only a small number of the advertised articles are 
displayed or available and these are represented 
as “sold.” 


—If your order is taken for the advertised offer but 
no advertised merchandise is delivered. 


—If the order is taken but other than the advertised 
merchandise arrives. 


Shun the “bait” advertiser. Report him promptly to 
the Bureau. If he can’t truthfully advertise, he may be 
an unsafe person with whom to deal, 


Legitimate advertisers 
keep faith with their 
that you— 


word and 
desire always 


value the printed 
customers. They 


READ ADVERTISING, BELIEVE ADVERTISING 
FOR ITS TRUTH SAKE 


BETTER BUSINESS BUREAU 


of Detroit, Inc. 
1903 First National Bank Building 


Reproduction of Two Ads Published in Detroit Papers to Cooperate with the Better Business Bureau 
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Episode V* 


Making a “Pictorial Spot” Give the Impression of Larger 


Illustrative Display 


By W. Livingston Larned 


The printer who rather despondently 
“There are certain jobs I can’t 


says, 
handle because I have no adequate 
access to artists and their work; 


studio men of ability go to the large 
cities; they won't bother with these 
outside distant assignments,” obvi- 
ously closes his eyes to resourceful- 
ness, to home talent and to shrewd 
practices which create an “art depart- 
ment” on the spot, wherever one may 
be located. 


Many printers are indeed “blind” 
to pictures, in the sense that they 
believe modern advertising illustra- 


tions are born of some mystic, far-off 
professional miracle. And this despite 
the fact that all advertising today is 
largely pictorial. The “cut-out” box 
has come to be a veritable treasure- 
trove. 

In suggesting helpful methods of 
suplying pictures, these stories have 


included a number of wholly practical 
applications: 
1. Crude, “home-made” cartoons 


with a caption tie-up which validates 
them and gives them whimsical in- 
‘terest. 

2 Use of camera studies, locally 
secured, but which nevertheless can 
be made to seem “made for the job.” 

8. In every community, some ar- 
tist who, although not commer- 
cially engaged, can produce accept- 
able specializations. (We cited the 
case of the talented little lady in a 


small town who drew children 
charmingly. ) 
4. Silhouettes. Almost anyone 


can produce ‘them, and they are 
more popular today than ever. 

5. Collaboration between local 
newspaper cartoonist and the prin- 
ter. 


There is a type of advertising which 
takes on the appearance of being elab- 
orately illustrated, although mere 
“spots” are employed. In other words, 
the monotony of an all-type display is 
relieved by the use of quite modest 
little vignette pictures, wisely, even 
scientifically placed. 

To mention a nationally known in- 
stance of this and to prove how effec- 
tively the idea may be employed, we 
call attention to a series of magazine 
full-pages for the Marmon automobile. 
These displays are generous as to the 
volume of the text and they carry il- 
lustrations which are no more than one 
per cent out of the possible 100 per 
cent, nevertheless the campaign does 
not lack the illustrative atmosphere. 
“An Indian once traded Manhattan 
Island for a string of red beads,” is 
a charteristic headline around which 
one selling message is constructed, and 
the artist weaves the pen and ink 


*Reprinted by special permission of the 
Paper Book, 


head of an Indian into an _ initial. 
That single spot of color, that dot of 
animation, suffices to “warm up” the 
entire page. It is really surprising to 
find to what an extent the smallest 
picture will thus enliven what would 
otherwise be monotony, as current 
standards of advertising go. 

Such devices are particularly ad- 
vantageous when a job calls for an un- 
usual amount of reading matter. Nor 
does it necessarily follow that the 
“spots” must be masterpieces. We 
have seen a bold, hand-drawn exclama- 
tion-point serve every illustrative pur- 
pose that could be desired, and it re- 
quires no art-school training to produce 
it. In a like manner, a question mark 
of eccentric design is made to animate 
a page of plain type. 

But composition enters into the en- 
tire problem. To place such “spots” 
where they will percolate their in- 
fluence through the entire space de- 
mands study. Four rough layouts are 
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here produced, containing minor-sized 
pictures, “dropped in” to composition 
advantage. Note how they brighten 
and give “heart” and motion and zest 
to the typography. We have seen ad- 
vertising matter in which half the 
space was devoted to illustrations 
which were far less interesting. 

There are other pictorial possibilities 
than those which embrace people and 
scenery, although there is a persistent 
tendency to overlook this fact. One of 
the most effective series of two-leaf 
folders we have ever seen was “illus- 
trated” by a small-town printer who 
traced off individual maps of the more 
important states, and printed them in 
solid color with a pertinent phrase 
lettered across the face of the silhou- 
ette. (Observe how a single column 
magazine display for the Davey Tree 
Expert company has adopted this gen- 
eral scheme. ) 

A piece of “illustrated advertising” 
does not necessarily call for dominat- 
ing, luxuriant art, splashed all over 
the place; indeed the simple forms are 
apt to be just as effective—oft’ times 
more So. 

But how is the printer to secure 
even the modest picture vignettes? 
Some can be produced in his own shop, 
but there are other ways. A printer 
recently had an opportunity to bid on 
a very sizable order for a farm im- 
plement institution, the assignment 
carrying with it one and two column 
newspaper advertisements, made up in- 
to imposing electro sheets and pro- 
duced by the advertising department 
at the plant; folders, leaflets, a novelty 
catalog, and two-color display cards 
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O you want more 
money? In your 
spare hours you may easily 
earn up to $1.50 an hour 
or more by caring for local 
new and renewal orders 
for The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal and The 
Country Gentleman. 
You do not need previous 
experience or capital to 
succeed. Profits from the 
start. You assume no 
obligation in sending your 
name and address for full 
details. 


for dealers. Heretofore, this order had 
gone to a Cincinnati house about 300 
miles away. 

| There was just one “tip” that came 
over invisible wires: the advertiser 
was growing a little weary of formal 
_ type messages, interspersed with wood- 
cuts of goods. Up in the attic of his 
home, the printer found some old 
Magazines. Some of them were ten 
years antiquated and most of them 
were “defunct.” But in their pages 
were admirable little pen and ink 
drawings, simply done and not out- 


moded by the passing of years. Copy- 
rights had long since expired. By 
stopping-out certain portions with 


white, and eliminating unnecessary 
detail, a sufficient number of illustra- 
tions were secured for “spotting” in 
the material on hand. That they were 
rural scenes with a somewhat humor- 
ous slant was something in their favor. 
Pictures may not be plagiarized. There 
is an unwritten law as regards this, 
but to take these venerable illustra- 
tions hurts nobody. 

This same printer saw possibilities 
in a series of pen drawings used a 
year or so back by an advertiser in a 
limited territory. Their use had not 
been general. By writing to the adver- 
tiser in question he received permis- 
sion to make any use of them he could. 
“Go to it, and bless you,” was the spirit 
of the letter. 

A story which, while old, is never- 
theless ever new, has to do with the 
long-continued advertising in very 
small space, of the Rogers Peet com- 
pany, New York. There are five large 
stores, yet single column, shallow- 
depth displays have held their own 
against the most formidable competi- 
tion by other department stores. And 

| always, the latter are generously em- 
bellished with pictures. In conjunc- 
tion with text, delicate outline cartoons 
| are employed, and they are a mere 
footnote in the general scheme; but 
New York has grown to look sharply 
for them. They have become an in- 
| Stitution, as it were, proving that it 
is never the size of an advertising 
picture, but the idea that really dom- 
- inates. 
The old cut-box may hold unexpect- 
ed treasures, if only the printer uses 
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Davey Tree Surgeon 


Toa few sturdy young men—lovers of the great 
outdoors—who want to travel and get away 
from the grind of indoor work— John Davey’s 


national organization, The Davey Tree Expert 


Company, offers an exceptional opportunity. 
Constantly increasing demand will create a 
limited number of openings. Those young mén 
selected will be thoroughly trained by the com- 
pany and given a permanent position if they 
make good. If you are single, between 20 and 
30 years of age, free to travel, healthy, indus- 
trious, having a high school education or its 
equivalent, and able to furnish satisfactory 
references, you have good chance to qualify. 
Pay is good at start, advancement assured on 
merit. We make a large investment in train- 
ing so we want only men who desire permanent 
employment in a growing organization. We 
accept only clean, sturdy young men, thorough 
Americans, not afraid of vigorous outdoor 
work. Write for additional information and 
qualification blank to serve in place of personal 
interview. The Davey Tree Expert Company, 
Inc., 26 Federal Bldg., Kent, Ohio. 


his imagination, his wits. Mere short- 
hand pictures, spotted into the type 
composition, give any display an “ill- 
ustrated look.” The cost is cut down 
and the problem of far more elaborate 
art neatly solved. 

The -dummy layouts which accom- 
pany this article represent practical 
demonstrations of the idea. They 
show just how embedded pin-point 
pictures tend to hearten an otherwise 
“cold” typographical job. 


See the whole house smile! 
Revised prices on about 
3000 winter overcoats go 


into effect to-day and 
“Father will get that new 
coat now.” ; 

Father will save from $5 
to $20, the $20 applying to 
some 1300 coats. 


Another smile! 

A couple of thousand more 
suits added to the revised 
price list, showing savings| 
of $10 and $15. 


RocEers Peet CoMPANY 


Broadway Broadway Broadway 
at Liberty at Warren at 13th St 


“Five 
Herald Sq. Fifth Ave. 


Convenient 
at 35th 3t. Corners” at 41st St. 


| 
Contempt Case Dropped 


Although Charles T. Stewart, secre- 
tary. of state of Montana, was im- 
peached by a vote of 50 to 5 in the 
Montana senate, an editorial in the 
Great Falls Tribune commenting on 
the sufficiency of the evidence against 
that official was made the basis of a 
contempt charge against the Tribune; 
three of its officials were cited to show 
cause why they should not be punished 
for contempt. The officials cited were 
W. M. Bole, editor; O. S. Warden, man- 
ager, and Leonard Diehl, business man- 
ager. 

The Tribune counsel, J. H. Freeman, 
stated that while the Tribune felt it 
was within its rights in publishing 
the comment complained of, that it 
had not done so with any intention of 
influencing the court, nor of bringing 
that body into contempt, and in the 
absence of court precedents he heark- 


-ened back to the impeachment trial 


of Andrew Johnson and cited from 
James Ford Rhodes’ “History of the 
United States” incidents wherein by 
resolutions of public meetings, de- 
mands of Republican clubs and com- 
mittees, newspaper articles and tele- 
grams from individuals, influence was 
brought to bear upon senators to get 
them to vote for conviction, and that, 
although President Johnson was ac- 
quitted, no contempt proceedings, libel 
or damage suits resulted. He stated 
further that this was the first case in 
the history of journalism in this coun- 
try where a newspaper has been cited 
before a court of impeachment on a 
charge of contempt. 


The senate contented itself with 
adopting a resolution of censure and 
unanimously voted to dismiss the con- 
tempt proceedings. 


Advertisers Had to Pay 


“This space for sale. I do not desire 
to advertise with a publisher who is 
not 100 per cent American.” 


Maintaining that it had always been 
staunchly patriotic the Ashtabula 
(Ohio) Star-Beacon refused to run 
this ad in the space contracted for by 
the Scoville Machine Shop of that 
city, when the advertiser refused to 
submit other new copy—and contin- 
ued to run old copy for the term of 
the contract, billing the advertiser for 
it each month. At the expiration of 
the contract the Scoville Machine Shop 
made no move to settle and the pub- 
lisher started suit to collect. After 
twice appealing a verdict in favor of 
the newspaper, the defendant settled 
in. full out of court with all costs be- 
fore the case came up for trial in the 
Court of Appeals of the Northeastern 
Ohio district. 


As a precedent this strenghtens the 
position of the publisher who main- 
tains his right to refuse copy which 
might tend to injure himself or a 
third person. 


Fright Causes Death 


Congestion of the brain brought on 
by shock, occasioned by the experience 
of a hold-up, was the cause of the 
death of Robert McBroom, sports 


. writer for the Chicago Evening Post, 


according to the statement of the cor- 
oners’ physician. The body was dis- 
covered in a vacant lot near the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. There were no 
signs of violence, but the pockets of 
pies clothing had been turned inside 
out, 
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Miehle fuamate 


for Continuous Production 


O PRINTER today would consider 
the use of hand presses. Even the 
foot-operated machine is practically extinct. Years 
ago, the power driven press had to fight for recog- 
nition and acceptance. It is always true with new 
methods. They make their way slowly at first. 


Today, the completely automatic press is the basis 
upon which the production of printing is figured. 
Those who hold back from this inevitable prog- 


ress put themselves out of the race. 


Miehle Automatic Units represent the highest 
development in this field. You get finer quality 
and greater quantity with the minimum of effort 
and outlay. Investigate! Keep in step! 


LE PRINTING PRESS & MFG. CO. 

Main Office and Factory ie UE gee 8" Sales Offices =. Be Ge 
ee i PHILADELPHIA’ SAN FRANCISCO. ATLANTA, Dodson Printers’ Supply Company 

ourte nth and Robey Sts - “BOSTON - : . ee Los ANGELES ~o OKLAHOMA CITY, Western Newspaper Union 


: CHICAGO . ie aes “DALLAS © : ae - : SALT LAKE CITY, Western Newspaper Union 
ee eae att Pa Oe oe Operating Exhibits: : Ste we 
_ Transportation Building, Chicago © ——— Printing Crafts Building, New York 
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Professor of Journalism, University of Illinois 


What's the News? 


After the reader has seen a review. 


of What is News? in The United States 
Publisher the pres- 
ence of a discus- 
sion of What’s the 
News? is quite 
likely to seem like 
a repetition. This 
is not the case as 
the two books are 
by different au- 
thors and the sim- 
ilarity in title is 
merely a result of 
the subject of the 
two being matters 
related to news. 

Wend te s)he 
News? is by Har- 
per Leech and 
John C. Carroll of 
the Chicago Tribune staff and is pub- 
lished by Pascal Covici, Chicago. The 
‘other book, reviewed recently, is by 
‘Gerald W. Johnson of the Baltimore 
‘Sun and is published by Alfred A. 
Knopf, New York. 


The Chicago Tribune men have pro- 
duced a work which reflects some of 
the news room philosophy of the Tri- 
bune offce and at the same time have 
‘the freshness and vigor and _ person- 
ality and vision which they bring to 
their own work. The table of con- 
tents is illuminating as it indicates 
the path of their flight: high speed 
literature, crime, politics, sex, union 
labor, the newspaper industry, power 
of the press, Washington, the future. 


The purpose of the book, as defined 
by the authors, is to show the press 
as a thing reflecting and reacting 
from the casual chain presented by 
its environment. In this the authors 
succeed. They have a keen apprecia- 
tion of action and reaction and pro- 
‘ceed to their task with plenty of illus- 
tration at hand. Their expression of 
a particular point of view is a worth- 
while contribution to the literature of 
the press. 


Indeed, it is in the expression of 
the point of view of men in the heat 
of the battle that the great interest 
and value of the book lie. We need 
more books from men who can stop 
in the midst of the day’s work to 
organize their thoughts and attitudes 
and set them forth in readable form. 
We need more books which gives us 
the news room philosophy of compe- 
‘ent newspaper men. Of late we have 
iad several volumes from men who are 
still at their desks and their runs. The 
vogue, in our own day, was probably 
started by Caspar Yost with his book 
on Principles of Journalism. It has 
Jeen supported by volumes of history 
pf individual papers and editors, by 
eollections of news stories and editor- 
als, and by these two late expressions 
‘egarding the central problem of the 
press, the nature and character of 
news, 

Leech and Carroll have given us 
00d things to think about. They have 
lot attempted to exalt their work by 
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interpreting the future rather than the 
present, the ideal rather than the im- 
mediate. They have attempted to re- 
flect realities that they have found. 


Perhaps some will say that they 
have rationalized too much and have 
justified practices that would not be 
considered as the highest form of 
newspaper practice. Perhaps some 
will say that they go too far in the 
direction of regarding news as accel- 
erated literature. For some who write 
it news may be accelerated literature, 
but for newspaper men in general 
it may be quite another thing. Jour- 
nalism may be literature but it is so 
by accident more than by design. It is 
a matter of today and not of time; it 
is a matter primarily of service and 
not primarily of art. The attitude of 
the artist does not enter into the ma- 
jority of the work done by competent 
reporters. It does not enter into the atti- 
tude which reporters are encouraged 
to take toward their work. As a rule 
the reporters are busy getting out.ma- 
terial that they believe, rightly or 
wrongly, should be given at once to 
their publics for the sake of the pub- 
lics, and not for the sake of the stories. 


Moreover, the public does not look 
upon what appears in the newspapers 
as literature of any sort—either ac- 
celerated or retarded. And certainly 
the reporter is concerned with the un- 
derstanding of the public. The readers 
regard what appears in the papers as 
a matter of morality if it involves a 
raid upon their moral baggage, a gov- 
ernmental matter if it involves a crit- 
ical attitude toward the state, an ec- 
onomic problem if it involves sup- 
pression of labor or radical news. 


What happens under this plan to the 
notion that we may consider news- 
paper writing with the Writing in the 
classic? What happens to the paral- 
lel between the account of crime and 
scandal and the reading of Othello and 
King Lear? Two things, perhaps: 
that the attitude of the workmen who 
produced the writing differed; and 
that the miscellaneous effects on the 
readers were important in one case 
and the art effect important in the 
other. If the art in King Lear rises 
to the level of “beautiful cruelty’’— 
that is, a cruelty which is a supreme 
piece of work in its line—then we ac- 
claim it as a triumph of literature; 
but if a newspaper story rises to the 
level of “beautiful cruelty,” and intro- 
duces relevant or irrelevant details of 
a kind designed to cause emotional or 
intellectual awareness of an acute 
character, with relation to, let us say, 
the latest “perfect crime,” the stu- 
dents of mental science cry, “Hold, you 
are giving lessons in crime; you are 
breaking down moral restraint; you 
are supplying vicarious satisfaction at 
a depth that need not be fathomed; 
you are overstressing the flaws in the 
social structure; you are giving the 
publics a distorted view of life; you 
are reflecting the mental attitude of 
morons; you are paving the way for 
more crimes through suggestion.” 


So, too, it is with news we have 
come to regard as constructive in na- 
iure. A writer of financial news or 
articles must place beauty of expres- 
sion in a-secondary position when he 
seeks to reach the newspaper public. 
His first concerns are with the facts 
or realities with which he deals, the 
mental attitude and information of 
his readers, the policy or requirements 
of the service for which he writes, and 
his last concern with the niceties of 
careful writing. This does not mean, 
of course, that he is content with 
poor writing. He seeks as high a 
level of performance in writing as he 
can, and may, conceivably, seek to 
perfect himself in the use of prose 
styles. But when he comes to write 
he finds himself the servant of his 
materials, his readers, his own public 
service attitude toward the profession 
of journalism. 

Thus, in the majority of his tasks 
the journalist is not regarding the 
news as accelerated literature. Oc- 
casionally, a feeling of power and 
freedom comes to him in the handling 
of a feature story or a color story of 
a great event, a story that lends itself 
to the impressive, the pathetic, or the 
humorous styles. And even then, if 
the reporter knows that by resorting 
to invention he can write a _ piece 
that will be great literature he knows 
also that the moment he does so he 
ceases to be a journalist and the arti- 
cle ceases to be news. 

But perhaps, like the exceptional 
historian, an occasional reporter may 
produce a bit of literature. He may 
even produce accelerated news copy 
that will stand the test of time. But 
this would not justify the concept 
that histories are literature. For most 
writers histories are merely oppor- 
tunities for arraying carefully veri- 
fied facts and carefully examined in- 
ferences. Their purpose is to be cor- 
rect and not to be beautiful. 

This is merely one point bearing on 
material in a most interesting book 
of discussion. It is important from 
the standpoint of the volume as a 
whole because the accelerated litera- 
ture idea underlies many of the as- 
sumptions under the burden of which 
the volume proceeds further. Like the 
rich man of old, the writers stand 
forth in the temple and proclaim the 
alleged merits of the press. “I thank 
God I am not like the publican,” they 
exchange for the statement, “The most 
Sensational newspapers are less sen- 
Sational than their readers.” 

What do you think about it? 


May Ist closed the $25 short story 
contest conducted by the Oklahoma 
Author’s league, which is to meet 
at the University of Oklahoma in 
the latter part of May. The con- 
test was open to anyone in the State. 


Donald F. Saunders, of Sterling, II1., 
junior in the University of Iowa school 
of journalism, has been chosen direc- 
tor of sports publicity for the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh. Saunders has left 
the university to assume his new duties, 
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THE THINGS THAT might GO WRONG 
...but don’t 


Said an ancient philosopher: ‘‘My life has been full 
of troubles—but most of them never happened... . 49 And 
so it is with the Linotype. There are so many things that 
might go wrong with it... but don’t! So many parts that 
might wear out... but don’t! All because Linotype self- 
protective design and the exacting standards of Linotype 
manufacture and inspection anticipate these troublesome 
possibilities and provide against them long before they 
have a chance to happen. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO BROOKLYN, NEW YORK cawnapian LINOTYPE LIMI? 


NEW ORLEANS REPRESENTATIVES IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD TORONTO, CAN. 


Linotyped in the Garamond Series 520. ! 
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COLLECTIVE NOUNS ~ 
A collective noun may be either 
singular or plural; as, committee, 
When plural, it always 


dividuals represented by the noun, 
when it requires a plural verb, thus: 
A committee has been appointed to 
draw up the resolutions. 

The committee are all of the same 
opinion. 

The board has adjourned. 

The board all favor the new project. 

The jury has 
rendered, a. ver- 
dict. 
The jury are all 
at a variance with 
one another. 

The class, which 
has *jwst. been 
graduated, is com- 
posed of ten of the 
brightest young 
women in the city. 

The life class, 

who were at work 
in an other room, 
startled by the 
noise, hastened 
from their seats, 
and rushed into an adjoining room: 
' The Treasury Department «has 
charge of all matters connected with 
the collection and the disbursement of 
the public revenue, 


Mrs. Baker 


working in opposition to one another 
for several weeks, and, in consequence, 


3reatly delayed. ss 


Our Connellsville Plant are attending. ; 
eh: to depart.. The verb come is correctly 


to this matter, and they write:that 
‘they will soon be able .to ship the 
material. a4 
| Some authorities would sanction the 
‘ollowing: 

“Our Connellsville Plant is attend- 
ing to this matter, and they,” ete.; but 
whenever possible, it is better to avoid 
a shift of number. In other words 
n strict usage both the verb and the 
yronoun should be of the same num- 
per. Thus: 

“The syndicate has decided to in- 
srease its capital.’ 

“The syndicate have quarreled among 
themselves, and, in consequence, much 
Touble has ensued.” 


Can but and Can not but. 

I can but, as in “I can but feel,” 
neans can only; can not but, as in “I 
a nnot but feel,’ means can not do 
mything except. “I can but feel” (I 
‘am only feel), is not so strong a 
statement as “I can not do anything 
2ncept feel.” A nice discrimination 
favors can but when the assertion is 
1ot to be made especially emphatic, 
ind can not but when the statement 
S$ to be strong. 
°annot and Can not. 


Cannot is merely a variant form of 
can not. 
casualty. 
Casuality is an incorrect form of 
vasualty, meaning a fatal or serious 


accident, or disaster. Casualty (pro- 


ia Ty ~ Clever. 
The Erecting Department have been 
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By Josephine Turck Baker 


nounced cazh’ yulty, with the accent 
on the first syllable), in law, means 
“an event not to be forseen, or guarded 
against.” It is sometimes misspelled 
casuality. 

Character and Reputation. 

Character should not be misused for 
reputation in such construction as, 
“The charges presented against him 
hurt his reputation.” 

Chiefest. 

Chief, meaning of most importance ; 
foremost, is no longer regarded as ad- 
mitting of comparison; in consequence, 
the superlative form chiefest does not 
accord with good usage. 

Claim and Maintain. 

Claim in the sense of maintain or 
assert is always correct if used in the 
sense of asserting with the added idea 
of assurance that the thing asserted 
can be maintained. In ordinary uses, 
as, “I maintain that I am right,” main- 
tain would be preferable unless the 
speaker wishes to*convey the idea that 
he is making an assertion which can 
be proved, when “I claim,” ete.,. would 
be required. (These distinctions are 
so fine that they should hardly be 
made, and yet to discriminate in the 
use of these words may be a tendency 
in. the right direction.) 

Climb Up and Climb Down. 

‘Climb indicates ascension. in con- 
sequence, “climbdown’’ is censured. 
There seems, however, to be no good 
substitute for “climb down.” 


Clever, in the sense of good-natured 
or. obliging, is a colloquialism. As 


‘carefully employed, the word means 


the work on the. building has been » dextrous, talented, or capable. 


Come and Go. _. 

Come means to arrive at; go means 
used to indicate arrival at a place; 
go, to indicate departure for a place; 
as, “I will come to see you when I go 
to the city.” “I am going to church 
on Sunday, and will come to see you 
immediately after the service.” 
Commence, Begin, Start. 

Commence and begin are, in the 
main, interchangeable in meaning, but 
the simple Anglo-Saxon begin is 
usually regarded as preferable. Com- 
mence is far more restrictive in its 
application than is begin. Thus: A 
tree can begin to grow but not com- 
mence to grow (Commence cannot be 
logically followed by the infinitive). 
Again commence or commencement re- 
fers merely to some form of action, 
while begin is not so restricted, it be- 
ing applicable to the action, state, ma- 
terial, extent, etc. Because of the re- 
strictive application of commence, and 
because of the adaptability of begin to 
all ordinary uses, the latter is gener- 
ally recommended. 

Start is interchangeably used with 
begin, when the meaning is to set 
out; to enter upon an action, course, 
or pursuit, as a journey or a race; but 
the context differs slightly. Thus: 
“We started early in the morning;” 
“We began our journey early in the 
morning.” 

The use of start, as in the sentence, 
“The business will start to-morrow,” 
is colloquial. 


Founder and Editor of Correct English Magazine 


Commonly, Generally, Frequently, 

Usually. 

Commonly means common to all; 
generally means that which is done by 
a large number or by a single person 
on many occasions; frequently, that 
which is done at short intervals; 
usually, that which is customarily 
done, whether by one or many; that 
which occurs in the ordinary course 
of events. 

Comic, Comical. 

In strict usage, comic means pertain- 

ing to comedy in distinction from 


tragedy; as, a comic play. Comical 
means fitted to excite mirth; as, “a 
comical story’; “a comical _ situa- 


tion.” These words are sometimes 
interchangeably used in both meanings, 
but they should be employed only as 
indicated in the foregoing definition. 
Company at Dinner. 

“Company at dinner,’ not’ “Company 
for dinner,’ is the required form. 
Many persons err in saying, “We are 
going to have company for dinner,” 
instead of “We are going to have 
company at dinner.” 

Compare With and Compare To. 

Use “compare with” when represent- 
ing the relative merits of the things 
compared; ‘‘compare to’ when liken- 
ing one thing to another; thus: 
“Compare this cloth with that, 
tell me which you prefer.” 

“Her voice is not to be compared 
WiLL MB Athisa: 

How can you compare her voice with 
his; their voices cannot be compared 
with each other; hers is very inferior 
to his. 

Many poets have compared women 
to April weather.” 

“Christ compared the sinner 
lost sheep.” 

Compensation and Remuneration. 

Compensation means that which is 
given or received as an equivalent as 
for services, debt, loss, etc. Remuner- 
ation is a compensation for personal 
services; as, “The pleasure compen- 
sates for the pain,’ ‘He was remuner- 
ated for his work by an increase in 
his salary.” 

Complete and Finished. 

Complete means to bring something 
to a condition or state in which there 
is nothing new to do; finished means 
to bring something to an end. Thus: 
one may finish a dinner, a speech, and 
complete the building of a house. 
Conclude and Decide. 

Some authorities indicate that in 
nice usage, conclude means more es- 
pecially to arrive at an opinion; decide, 


and 


to a 


to arrive at a determination; Sa | 
concluded that she had deceived me;” 
“I decided to go at once.” 

Progressive business is a train of 


departments pulled by a twentieth cen- 
tury selling engine. Production, gen- 
erally is limited only by the capacity 
to sell. To sell is to grow—in size, in 
profits, in power to serve. Growth is 
the evidence of the healthy turn-over 
of working assets. It is accompanied 
by decrease in unit costs—selling and 
production. Larger profits can be 
taken, or selling prices reduced to in- 
crease sales. 
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Offers Summer Courses 

A special course for teachers of print- 
ing and for tradesmen with consider- 
able experience is being given this 
summer by the printing department at 
South Dakota State College at Brook- 
ings, South Dakota. The course will 
open on June 14 and will run for six 
weeks. 

Linotype instruction and advanced 
work in presses will be featured, but 
there will be an opportunity to take 
work in hand and job composition 
also. The object of the course is to 
give teachers of printing and trades- 
men an opportunity to expand their 
training into new lines such as lino- 
type work or press work. The many 
requests coming to the college for 
this very type of work prompted the 
organization of the summer course. 

The printing department is a part 
of South Dakota State College and is 
a state supported institution. Tuition 
and laboratory fees are very reason- 
able and splendid opportunities are 
offered for teachers to take vocational 
education subjects because of the regu- 
lar summer school. Dormitories will 
be available for the students and all 
the college recreational facilities will 
be open. The staff of four well-trained 
instructors, all experts in their lines, 
will conduct the classes and laborato- 
ries during the summer session. If 
there is enough demand, an opportu- 
nity will be given for training in the 
conducting and supervision of high 
school papers and for other journal- 
istic and publicity activities. 


Students Issue City Daily 


City journalism engrossed students 
of the University of Iowa school of 
journalism when they took complete 
charge of the editorial department of 
the Des Moines Register April 16. All 
five editions of the largest daily paper 
in the state were issued by the univer- 
sity students. Desk editors worked 
with the regular newspapermen for 
several days preceding and reporters 
covered “beats” with the professionals 
24 hours before they took over their 
duties. This marks the eighth year 
that lowa students have published the 
Register for one day. 

During April, the community weekly 
class issued one edition of a weekly 
newspaper. All work was done by 
students, including solicitation of ads 
and management of other business 
matters. 


Four Good Courses 


The University of Kansas depart- 
ment of journalism is offering four 
interesting courses to students during 
the first term of the summer session 
from June 8 to July 16. The courses 
are: reporting, copy editing and news 
supervision, magazine writing and ele- 
ments of advertising. Laboratory fa- 
cilities for the summer session Jour- 
nalism students are afforded by the 
Summer Session Kansan, a semi- 
weekly publication which is distribut- 
ed free to all students and members 
of the faculty. 


New Headquarters, Chicago Division of the Medill School of Journalism ~ 


of Northwestern University, located 


McKlintock Memorial campus, Chicago. 
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in Wieboldt Hall, 


4 


May, 1927 


on the Alexander 
The school occupies a suite of offices 


and maintains a newspaper “local” room on the fourth floor of Wieboldt Hall. 
The rest of the building is given over to classrooms and offices used by the 
School of Commerce of Northwestern University, with which the Medill 
School of Journalism is associated administratively. 


The Director of the School is H. F. Harrington. Since the i 

slit F e inauguration 
of the school six and a half years ago, it has made steady progress, nee has 
won for itself a secure place among leading professional schools in the United 


States. 
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The Phoenix Will Not Rise 

The Phoenix, true to its legendary 
history, has lit its own bonfire, but 
that a youthfully revived Phoenix will 
spring from the ashes is seriously to 
be doubted. The fuel in this case was 
too many allusions to girls and gin, 
too much comment on the wildness. of 
undergraduate life, and too many 
snappy sketches. Publication of the 
humorous paper of that name at the 
University of Chicago has been sus- 
pended. 


‘The daily Oklahoman, Oklahoma 
City, has a weekly staff conference at 
which any member is entitled to 
criticize the work of either a superior 
or inferior staff member. Recently 
City Editor R. G. Miller invited stu- 
dents in the newspaper editing class 
of the Oklahoma school of journalism 
to be present and they enjoyed hear 
ing the criticism of stories and head: 
lines, and discussion of grammatical 
construction, copy reading and mak 
ta. iZ 
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NEWSPAPER NOTES 


Alabama 

Frederick I. Thompson, owner and 
publisher of the Montgomery Journal, 
Mobile Register and Mobile News Item, 
and formerly part owner and_ pub- 
lisher of the Birmingham Age-Herald, 
will be obliged to stand trial in Judge 
-Abernathy’s court in Birmingham 
this month on a charge of criminal 
libel. The suit grew out of an article in 
the Age-Herald, published while Mr. 
Thompson had an interest in that pa- 
per, which was an alleged report of.a 
meeting of the Ku Klux Klan. Grand 
Dragon Esdale was reported as advo- 
cating whipping of citizens by mem- 
bers of the Klan. Mr. Esdale states 
that this is untrue, and it is on this 
‘that he bases his libel suit. In the 
same connection C. M. Stanley, former 
associate editor of the Age-Herald and 
R. W. Kincey, city editor, are also 
charged with criminal libel. 
_ A published outline of the Thompson 
‘defense indicates that there will be 
an exposal of Klan secrets when the 
case comes up for trial. 


Arizona 
~The Yuma Sun and the Nogales 
Daily. Herald got out special editions 
as features of “Trade at Home”’ week. 
Papers throughout the state devoted 
considerable space to bringing the 
question to the attention of the people. 
iT. R. Mitten, publisher of the 
Chandler Arizonan, recently got out a 
32-page special edition of his paper 
that received much favorable com- 
ment. 

Bound copies of the 1926 issues of 
all Arizona papers will be made through 
the agency of the Arizona Pioneers 
Historical society. Mrs. George F. 
Kitt, secretary, who arranged with 
the directors for this work, said that 
newspaper files made splendid refer- 
ence works for writers of national 
‘Teputation as well as school children, 
\and that members of the society found 
them interesting and profitable. 

_ The Digges Printing company and 
the Empire Publishing company of 
Tempe have been combined with the 
Kelly Publishing company of Safford, 
headed by W. B. Kelly, and a new 
firm has been organized with W. B. 
‘Kelly, S. W. Ashford and John Digges 
‘as active members. The _ president 
and business manager will have head- 
‘quarters in Phoenix. The Digges shop 


will become a central plant for the 


‘Kelly papers in Clifton, Safford, 
Tombstone and Benson, with Mr. 
‘Digges as mechanical superintendent. 


Arkansas 

Messrs Wilkerson and Hill of the 
Newport Independent have bought the 
lease on the Newport Appeal property 
from J. H. Swindler. It is reported 
‘that publication of the Appeal will be 
temporarily suspended. 

Carl W. Parker has bought the 
Dover Times from H. E. Matthews; 
Failing health of Mrs. Matthews oc- 
_casioned the sale. Mr. Parker is 
‘Making a first venture in the news- 
Paper field and he is accorded a hearty 
| welcome by the Arkansas press. 

_ Messrs E. A. and Carl Mellen have 
‘recently purchased the Booneville 
' Progress from Cloyd Gray. R. A. ig 
| Newspaper man of comprehensive ex- 
_berience in Minnesota and Kansas and 
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Carl, his son, is a graduate of the 
Wisconsin University school of jour- 
nalism. 

Frank Robins, Sr., of the Conway 
Publishing company recently took his 
son, Frank Jr., into partnership in the 
company. 


California 

A special 18-page booster edition 
was the feature of the Lynwood Tri- 
bune’s celebration of its fifth birthday. 
Many well-written articles and good 
illustrations helped to make this ed- 
ition a worthy project. 

John E. Walden has sold his re- 
maining half interest in the Napa 
Daily Journal to Lyman King, son of 
Superior Judge Percy S. King. of Napa 
county. Elwin A. Mueller retains his 
half interest. Mr. Walden thus brings 
to a close 56 years of journalistic work. 
Mr. King is a graduate journalist and 
has had practical newspaper experi- 
ence. 

Mark H. Bryan and Jo X. Bryan, for 
nine years owners and editors of the 
Golbrook (Arizona) Tribune, have re- 
cently purchased some choice business 
frontage in Oceanside, and are con- 
sidering the building of a large modern 
printing plant to be used for the pub- 
lication of a new semi-weekly news- 
paper. 


Colorado 

W. Paul Zerbe has changed the 
name of his paper to the Ovid Record. 
It was formerly known as the Ovid 
Oracle. 

H. C. Dunn has surrendered the 
reins of the Kit Carson Herald to his 
son Duncan Dunn. The latter has been 
connected with the Pueblo Chieftain 
and the Grand Junction Sentinel. 

Harry Risley has given up news- 
paper work to devote his time to pro- 
moting his candidacy for the office of 
mayor of Denver. He sold the plant 
of the South Denver Eye and Bulletin 
to C. J. Wellenstrom, a former em- 
ploye. 

T. E. Nowells of the Colorado 
Springs Gazette-Telegraph was elected 
vice-president of the Inland Daily 
Press association of Colorado. 

Frank Pierce, editor of the 
Avalanche-Echo, is publishing two 
new papers from the Echo plant, the 
Newcastle Forum and the Silt Broad- 
caster. 

C. L. Hall bas sold the Haswell 
Herald to J. C. LaVelle, formerly with 
the Eads Press. 

Willis Brothers have sold the Hol- 
yoke Herald to the Enterprise. Con- 
solidation took place the first of April. 
Mr. Coleman, formerly co-publisher 
with Messrs. Lindberg and Dilly, has 
sold his interest in the Enterprise to 
Ward A. Hougas. 

R. J. Ball, editor of the Loveland 
Reporter-Herald, in his capacity as 
president of the Colorado Editorial 
association, invited President Coolidge 
to spend his vacation in Colorado. Mr. 
Ball has received an acknowledgement 
expressing apvreciation of the editors’ 
invitation and assuring them that it 
will be given consideration. 

Publication of the Denver East End 
Echo has been discontinued. O. KE. 
Smallwood and Son, who formerly 
published it, have moved their plant 
to No. 12 West Bayaud, and it is un- 
derstood that they will start publish- 
ing a new paper there within a short 
time. 

J. A. Kuhn has leased the Summit 
County Journal at Breckenridge from 
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Mrs. BE. F. Theobald. Mr. Kuhn is an 
experienced newspaper man, and last 
fall published a second paper at 
Breckenridge. 

J. C. LaVelle, for two years asso- 
ciated with the Kiowa County Press 
at Eads, has purchased the Herald at 
Haswell from C. L. Hall. Mr. Hall 
expects to look up another newspaper 
location in the state after he has re- 
turned from a visit in the East. 


Connecticut 

The assumption of $190,000 in obli- 
gations against the New Haven Union 
is the big end of the deal by which 
David E. Fitzgerald, former mayor of 
New Haven, becomes the proprietor 
of that paper. There was, in addition, 
a cash consideration of $11,000. The 
Union company has been in the hands 
of receivers since January 21. 


Florida 

Paul Poynter of the St. Petersburg 
Times has sold the Brooksville Herald 
{o A. Keathley, postmaster at Brooks- 
ville. Mr. Keathley will resign his 
position as postmaster and assume 
active management of his paper. He 
had formerly published a paper at 
Brooksville. 


Georgia 

The Atlanta Journal is sponsoring 
a motorcade over the Appalachian 
Scenic highway from Atlanta to Que- 
bec. The party, which will probably 
start from Atlanta during the latter 
part of August, will include two 
hundred or more representative cit- 
izens from several states, among whom 
will be governors, senators, congress- 
men, mayors, newspaper publishers 
and other notables. Plans are already 
under way for the entertainment of 
the party enroute. 

The Nashville Herald has recently 


been purchased by Lawrence and 
Tison, publishers of the Ashburn 
Farmer. 


A. §S. Sawyer has purchased the 
Dublin Messenger from Dr. C. H. Kit- 
trell. Mr. Sawyer has formed a co- 
partnership with the Peacock print- 
ing company of Dublin and the paper 
now appears as the Press. 

Editor Saunders of Pembroke in 
addition to issuing the Enterprise each 
Saturday has for some time past 
worked 48 hours each week on the 
floor of the Savannah Press. 


IIlinois 

John W. Houk has sold the Prairie 
State Tribune at Assumption to Wil- 
liam E. Feuerhan, publisher of the 
Tower Hill Times. Mr. Feuerhan will 
continue publication of both papers. 
Associated with him is Kenneth Moll- 
mann of Millstadt. 

A recent wedding of interest in IIli- 
nois newspaper circles is that of 
Russell EH. Werner, junior member of 
the Register Printing company of East 
Dubuque. The bride was formerly 


Miss Ruth Evelyn Beck, also of East 


Dubuque. The Hast Dubuque Register 
has entered on its 32nd year, and is 
an outstanding publication in Jo 
Daviess county. 


Following the consolidation of the 
Galesburg Republican-Register and the 
Galesburg Daily Mail into the Gales- 
burg Register-Mail, the following staff 
appointments have been made public: 
O. N. Custer, general manager in active 
charge; H. T. Custer, advertising man- 
ager; Fred R. Jelliff, editor of the 
Republican-Register, editor-in-chief; 
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Richard F. Jeliff, associate editor; 
Walter W. Whipple, former managing 
editor of the Mail, managing editor; 
Emil Dalberg, city editor of the Re- 
publican-Register, retained in that 
position. 

The Calumet Index was bombed a 
second time within one week. Carl 
Morgan, editor of the Index attributed 
these attacks to the lawless element 


of the community against whom he 
has been conducting an _ editorial 
crusade. 


Preparatory to enlarging its sheet 
the Metropolis Republican Herald has 
purchased a new two revolution press. 
This measure has been made necessary 
by the increase of advertising patron- 
age, which has so encroached on the 
news space that the publishers felt it 
necessary to take steps to relieve the 
situation. The management states 
that its readers will be surprised when 
the paper comes out in new form at 
the real extent of the improvement, 
and it offers a further pleasant sur- 
prise by doing the reverse of raising 
the subscription rate and offering a 
year’s subscription to its patrons for 
a limited period of time for one dollar. 

J. D. Magill has bought the interest 
of F. H. Hurless in the Milledgeville 
Free Press. Mr. Magill has been asso- 
ciated with the Free Press for the 
past 15 years. 

The East St. Louis Journal has sus- 
pended publication of the Hast St. 
Louis Morning Journal. The pub- 
lishers state that this. in no way affects 
the afternoon paper. 

The marriage of Walter J. Parker, 
circulation manager of the Chicago 
Evening American, to Mrs. Grace 
Joyner McMahon of Chicago has been 
announced. 

George Norman Loomis, at one time 
city editor of the Jacksonville Journal, 
died at the age of 83 at the home of 
his daughter in Elmhurst, L. I. He 
had also held the posts of state editor 
of the Minneapolis Journal and man- 
aging.editor of the Duluth Tribune. 


Indiana 

A. Carter Hutchinson, for about 20 
years publisher of the Cayuga Herald, 
has bought the Dana News from P. F. 
McNamee, who ‘has published it for 
the past two years. Mr. and Mrs. Mc- 
Namee expect to re-enter the news- 
paper business after a short vacation. 

The Greensburg Evening Times, pub- 
lished by the Greensburg Democrat Co., 
Inc., has been bought by Will Cham- 
bers formerly of Washington, D. C. 
Mrs. Chambers, an experienced news- 
paper woman, will have charge of the 
advertising; Smiley Fowler, for many 
years editor of the Times, will devote 
his time to building up a more exten- 
sive news service from Decatur county; 
and William Porter, former manager, 
will have charge of local news. 


C. G.. Brodhecker has become: busi- 
ness manager of the Brownstown 
Banner, of which A. J. Brodhecker is 
editor. C. G. was connected with the 
Banner from 1915 to 1924, at which 
time he sold out his interest in the 
Banner company. In 1923 the Banner 
was the choice of the journalistic fra- 
ternity of Indiana university as In- 
diana’s best weekly. 


lowa 
Consolidation of two afternoon news- 
papers serving the same field into one 
morning-evening combination was af- 
fected April 38 when the Dubuque 
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Times-Journal and Telegraph-Herald 
were issued from the plant of the 
Telegraph-Herald, thus marking the 
merger of the two into the Dubuque 
Telegraph-Herald and Times-Journal. 
F. W. Woodward, publisher of the 


Telegraph-Herald, will continue as pub- 


lisher, and most of the members of the 
editorial staff of the Times-Journal 
will be retained by the new newspaper. 
The continuously increasing cost of 
newspaper production was given by 
Mr. Woodward as the reason for the 
consolidation. 

Cc. J. Zook has again bought the 
Lime Springs Sun-Herald, which he 
recently published. Ernest E. Kroll 
is editor and manager. Mr. Kroll was 
formerly of the staff of the St. James 
Plaindealer. 

A recent consolidation is marked by 
the appearance of-the Opinion-Tribune 
of Glenwood. This was affected when 
the Choate Publishing company, pub- 
lishers of the Glenwood Opinion, pur- 
chased the Tribune’s plant and sub- 
scription list. The new publication 
will be a semi-weekly, and will have 
a subscription list of better than 3,000. 

The 20-page issue of April 7 of the 
West Liberty Index was put out by 
the students of the school of journal- 
ism of the University of Iowa. George 
A. T. Hise, publisher of the Index, co- 
operated with the students in every 
way possible. 

J. F. Grawe of the Waverly Inde- 
pendent-Republican had the pleasure 
of receiving a letter from President 
Coolidge expressing his appreciation 
of an editorial supporting the presi- 
dent’s veto of the McNary Haugen 
bill. Among other things the editor 
said, “We have felt that the measure 
would help Iowa, but we have no idea 
how it would have treated some other 
section of the United States.” 


Kansas 
Frank B. Brown of Topeka has 
bought the Iola Journal from Will 


‘King. 


H. J. Wilcox, formerly of the Pratt 
Tribune, has bought the Plains Jour- 
nal from Leon Lester. 

O. L. Clarke, who, with his mother, 
owned the Washington Palladium until 
a year ago when they sold to J. H. 
Barley of the Register, has bought the 
Beatrice (Neb.) News. 

Mack Stanton, who consolidated the 
two Anthony papers and then sold out 
to S. C. Timmons a few months ago, 
has returned and. bought the Anthony 


Republican for the second time. The 
Republican is a weekly. 
The Bucklin Banner’ recently 


rounded out the 31st year of its exist- 
ence. The present owners, Graves 
brothers, have been in charge since 
1920, with the exception of a few 
months. 

Ives U. Rea of the Beverly Tribune 
has established the Tescott Press. The 
new paper is printed at Beverly. 

The Wichita Beacon, published by 
Henry J. Allen, former governor of 
Kansas, now has a competitor in the 
evening field in the form of the 
Wichita Evening Eagle, published by 
Victor and Marcellus N. Murdock, 
owners of the Wichita Daily Eagle, a 
morning paper. Separate staffs will 
be maintained for the two papers, it 
is announced, and the only connection 
will be in the fact that the publishers 
of the two are the same. The Evening 
Hagle will be in charge of John J. 
Wallace, formerly of the Houston 


' 
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(Texas) Post and for the last few. 
years publicity writer for David Be 
lasco in New York. The publishers 
state that until the Evening Eagle 
has proven that it is a good advertis-| 
ing medium no effort will be made to 
sell space to local business men. In 
lieu of an editorial page it will carry 
a front page column under the head 
“Crucible”. Comment on public hap-| 
penings will be the subject-matter of 
this column and contributions by the’ 
public are requested. 

In all the years of its existence _ 
dating from 1860 the Oskaloosa In- 
dependent has been published by the 
members of the Roberts family,—the 
third generation is now at the helm. 


Louisiana 
The Shreveport Journal now occupies 
a new home in the heart of the busi-| 
ness district in that city. The plant) 
is modern in every respect, and the! 
organization is made up of 140 persons. 
D. Attaway, president, has active man-. 
agement and he is assisted by T. R. 
Crafton, cashier. | 
E. L. Howard has purchased the’ 
LaGrange Daily Reporter. Mr. How- 
ard comes to LaGrange from Marshall- 
town, Iowa, where he was engaged in 
the newspaper business. Previous to 
this connection he was proprietor of 
the Pana Quality Press, a job print 
shop in Pana, Illinois. He assumes - 
the editorship of the new paper. 


Maryland 
The Maryland Gazette, said to be. 
America’s oldest newspaper, is planning) 
the celebration of the two-hundredth 
anniversary of its founding, to be ob- 
served on August 4, 1927. The Gazette, 
a weekly of Anne Arundel county, Mary- 
Jand, was founded in the city of 
Annapolis by William Parks, public 
printer of the colony, just ninety-three 
years after the first colonists settled 
on the shores of the Chesapeake Bay. 
Although several newspapers had 
been started in the American colonies 
before the Gazette was issued, it is 
the one to have continued publication 
until the present day. Its files, pre- 
served in the Maryland State Library, 
the Maryland Historical Society, and 
the British Museum, in London, are! 
almost complete, with the exception 
of the first year of publication, 1727. 
Part of the bi-centennial anniver- 
sary of the Gazette will be the publi- 
cation of a special edition, entitled | 
“Two Hundred Years With The Mary- 
land Gazette,” to be issued on August 
4 as part of Volume 201, No. 1, of the 
paper. This historical edition, pub- | 
lished in magazine form, will cover 
the story of pioneer life in the colony 
of Maryland, the birthplace of the 
principles of freedom that formed the 
American government. i 
“Two Hundred Years With The 
Maryland Gazette” will be distributed, 
free of charge, to all subscribers of 
the Maryland Gazette at the date. pil 
publication, August 4. 


Massachusetts | 

Victor N. Vetromile of Malden has" 
recently returned from a three months’ 
trip through Texas, Florida and Cuba. 
The Palmer Journal-Register, for. 
merly the Palmer Journal, began its 
seventy-eighth consecutive year with 
the issue of April 7. R. M. Keller al 
the present owner and editor. |) 
William E. Parker has become the 
editor of the Easthampton News. Pa 
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Parker has made his home in Hast- 
hampton for nearly five years, during 
which time he has practised law. He 
will continue his law practice in con- 
aection with his editorial work. 
‘Pletcher Smith, owner of the News 
company, will have active manage- 
ment. 

The Ipswich Chronicle has been re- 
wived recently after a brief period of 
suspension. Editor George A. Scho- 
‘field, Jr., says that the “New Chron- 
icle” has committed itself to a system- 
atized policy of printing the real news 
of the community. 

The Cambridge Tribune recently be- 
‘gan its fiftieth year of publication. 
Mrs. J. Lee Robinson is its manager, 
‘owner and editor. From its very in- 
ception under the editorship of D. Gil- 
‘pert Dexter a high standard was set 
both in the mechanical features of 
make-up and in literary merit, and 
this literary standard was maintained 
by such contributors as Longfellow, 
‘Lowell, Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart, 
‘and others of equal note. Succeeding 
editors have adhered to such standards. 


| Michigan 

_ Louis N. Shready, publisher of the 
‘Corunna News, and Mrs. Shready have 
‘been taking an extended vacation in 
Florida. 

' Emil H. Ahrens, who for the last 
‘year has owned and published the 
‘Dundee Reporter, has bought the 
Tecumseh Herald from EH. T. Arm- 
‘strong, and turned the management of 
ithe Reporter over to William M. 
‘Adams. The Tecumseh Globe, which 
has been published as a fortnightly 
by Perry M. Hayden, will be merged 
with the Herald. Mr. Ahrens pre- 
viously published the Herald for sev- 
feral years, and it was he who sold it 
‘to Mr. Armstrong. 

The Grand Haven Daily Tribune, 
county seat evening newspaper of 
‘Ottawa County for more than 41 years 
‘and hence one of the oldest of the 
ismaller dailies of the state, has an- 
‘nounced a change in ownership. 
| Harry Nichols, whose father founded 
‘the Tribune more than four decades 
‘ago and who has himself been active 
in its publication for some 30 years, 
‘is retiring as business manager. He 
‘has not announced his plans. Kings- 
‘bury Scott, a partner and the editor 
‘who has been connected with the Tri- 
‘bune for 20 years, will remain here 
‘to devote his entire time to the mag- 
azine fiction field. 
| Felix M. Church, president of the 


‘Michigan Leaque of Home _ Dailies,’ 


‘who sold the Cadillac Evening News 
a few months ago after eight years 
in that field, is the new editor and 
joint owner of the local paper. He 
‘was a Detroit newspaper man before 
entering the publishing business him- 
‘self at Cadillac and is past national 
president of Sigma Delta Chi, profes- 
sional college journalistic fraternity. 
He is widely known in state newspaper 
‘circles and directed the publicity for 
‘Gov. Fred W. Green in the recent 
gubernatorial campaign. 

H Ernest J. McCall, the other partner 
Le the Tribune, is as widely known in 
‘Michigan publishing circles. He is 
a former president of the Michigan 
‘Press association and has published 
several papers, most of them in Mich- 
\igan. He is interested in the Gratiot 
|County Herald at Ithaca and was one 
of the owners and manager of the 
Mt. Pleasant Times which was sold 
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last year. McCall will be business 
manager of the Tribune. 


Scheerer, Inc., of Chicago and New 


York represents the Tribune in the 
National advertising field. 
Minnesota 

J. A. Kinney of the Alexandria 

Citizen-News, Mrs. Kinney and their 

daughter, Betty, recently returned 

home from a three months’ trip 


through the south and east. 

Guy C. Huntley, owner of the Hill 
City News, which has been under lease 
the past few months, has taken over 
the lease and will publish the News in 
the future. Mr. Huntley is postmaster 
at) Hill City: 


Mississippi 

The Columbus Commercial Dispatch, 
an evening paper and the Daily Dis- 
coverer, a morning publication, have 
been merged and the consolidated 
paper will appear as the Commercial 
Dispatch. It will be an afternoon 
paper, and Birney Imes will continue 
as editor. 


Missouri 
S. R. Hoofer of Columbia is the new 
owner of the Slater News and Rustler. 


Nebraska 

Mark H. Knight is succeeded as 
managing editor of the McCook Daily 
Gazette by A. H. Weibel of Lincoln. 
Mr. Knight resigns to become state 
manager of the United Press with 
headquarters at Lincoln. Mr. Weibel 
has been managing editor of the morn- 
ing and Sunday editions of the Nebras- 
ka State Journal. 

Editor M. S. Brady of the Johnson 
County Journal at Tecumseh, who re- 
cently underwent a serious operation 
in a Beatrice hospital, has returned 
to his home and is recovering slowly. 


New Hampshire 

Continuance of the Franklin Journal- 
Transcript is provided for in the will 
of the late Judge O. A. Towne. The 
will provides that certain moneys on 
deposit in the Franklin Savings bank 
are to be available to his daughter for 
that purpose. His estate was esti- 
mated at $50,000. 

The Independent Statesman, pub- 
lished at Portsmouth, is a new weekly 
recently added to the chain of weekly 
newspapers in Maine and New Hamp- 
shire owned by John C. Smith. 

New York 

L. H. Blakely has sold the Oakfield 
Independent to C. EK. Westervelt of 
Northampton, Mass. Mr. Westervelt 
has resigned his position as executive 
secretary of the Northampton Cham- 
ber of. Commerce. Earlier in his 
career Mr. Westervelt owned and 
managed several country newspapers. 

L. L. Hough has sold the Canisteo 
Chronicle to H. C. Hubbard of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Mr. Hough; 1s going? to 
devote his entire time to other busi- 
ness interests. Mr. Hubbard has been 
connected with newspapers and print- 
ing concerns in New York and Penn- 
sylvania. 

A twice-a-week community paper 
was evolved from two leading weeklies 
of Westchester county when on April 
1 the Bronxville Press, published on 
Friday, and the Eastchester Citizen 
Bulletin at Tuckahoe, published on 
Wednesday, were consolidated. Major 
C. EH. Lovejoy continues as editor and 
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publisher of the new semi-weekly. 
The Press company bought the Citizen- 
Bulletin, a thirty-five year old paper, 
a year ago. The combined circulation 
lists of the two papers total 4,200 
making the new Press Westchester’s 
largest paper in the weekly or semi- 
weekly class. 
North Carolina 

C. B. Lane has begun publication of 
the Graham County News at Robbins- 
ville. 

Robert Latham has resigned his 
position as editor of the Charleston 
(S. C.) News and Courier to become 
editor of the Asheville Citizen. Mr. 
Latham was president of the South 
Carolina Press association. 

The Cleveland News at Shelby has 
been discontinued. The editor, Milton 
Tiddy, is now publishing the Kings 
Mountain News. 

North Dakota 

Wanzo M. Shaw, owner of the Shel- 
don Progress, has assumed the editor- 
ship of that paper. E. D. Seekins, 
who has been the editor for the past 
year held a lease upon it which has 
recently expired. 

Both the plant and the subscription 
list of the Western Independent, for- 
merly published at Calvin, have been 
taken over by Carl George of the 
Sarles Advocate, and he is continuing 
publication of both papers. 

The Walsh County Record at Graf- 


ton recently celebrated its. thirty- 
seventh birthday. Riley Morgan is 
editor. 


The Foster County Independent at 


' Carrington was recently exhibited at 


press meetings in Wisconsin and In- 
diana as one of the model newspapers 
in the United States. Editor George 
Collins may be justly proud of the 
fact. 

S. V. Anderson, widely known North 
Dakota newspaper man, has recently 
become affiliated with the Harvey 
Herald. 


Oklahoma 

Though Eli L. Admire, editor of the 
Oilton Gusher, committed suicide by 
shooting himself at his office on the 
night he was defeated as candidate 
for the position of city treasurer, 
friends would not believe his defeat 
was the cause of the act. Admire was 
a native of Kansas, where his father 
served many years in the Kansas 
legislature. 

The Blackwell Tribune has suburban 
correspondents in 55 towns or com- 
munities. 


Fishing for favor since April 2 is 
the Rig and Reel, started at Ramsey 
but mailed from Boise City until a 
post office is established at Ramsey. 
Graves and Cummins of Stratford, 
Texas, are the publishers. 

The Covington Record has been 


purchased from W. S. Martz by two 
Wettengel brothers, Waldo, formerly 


editor of the Wellston News, and 
Wendell, formerly of the Norman 
Transcript. 


The Southeast Oklahoman has been 
purchased by E. M. DeWeese, former 
city editor of the Hugo Daily News. 


C. W. Hubbard of C. W. Hubbard 
and Sons, editors and publishers of the 
Kingfisher Times and News, has 
moved to his farm near Kingfisher, 
leaving the paper in the hands of his 
sons. 
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The Seminole oil fields district has 
another daily, the Wewoka Capital- 


Democrat. It will be served exclu- 
sively by the United Press. 


Oregon 

A receivership has been created for 
the Portland Telegram. This action 
was brought about by the application 
of two creditors, the Lumberman’s 
Trust company and the Bank of Cali- 
fornia. J. E. Wheeler, who several 
months ago assumed ownership Ly 
buying out his brother, L. R. Wheeler, 
it is announced has retired from active 
management. MacDonald Potts is 
now business manager, and O. C. 


Leiter, former managing editor, is 
editor. The Bank of California in 
seeking the receivership based its 


action on the fact that it had been 
unable to obtain payment of a note 
for $33,000. The Telegram carried a 
front page announcement that publi- 
cation would continue without inter- 
ruption. 

George H. Flagg of the Dalles 
Optimist has purchased the interest 
of his partner, H. G. Miller,who is 
withdrawing from the business be- 
cause of ill health. 

A novel method of boosting a busi- 
ness interest of the community was 
demonstrated when an issue of the 
St. Helens Sentinel appeared printed 
on “Kraft”, a tough light brown wrap- 
ping paper, the sole product of a re- 
cently established paper mill in St. 
Helens. 

Jacksonville is without a newspaper 
for the first time in fifty years as a 
result of the Post, a twenty year old 
paper, suspending publication. 

Colin V. Dyment has left California 
for the purpose of looking over the 
newspaper field in that state with a 
view of purchasing a paper. Until 
recently he was managing editor of 
the Eugene Morning Register. 

Pennsylvania 

The two Mauch Chunk dailies, the 
News and Times, have been consoli- 
dated, and the resulting publication 
will be known as the Mauch Chunk 
Times-News. J. J. Boyle. for many 
years publisher of the Times, will 
continue as editor and publisher. HE. 
B. Rausch, editor and publisher of the 
News, has retired from newspaper 
work. 


Texas 

The Houston Chronicle sustained 
a loss of about $500 as a result of 
damage done by fire in the roto press 
room. 

C. A. Ricks, publisher of the Lufkin 
Courier, is recovering from injuries 
received when he fell against the 
sharp corner of a table. 

The Enterprise printing and pub- 
lishing company has been launched at 
La Ward, Jackson county, by D. E. 
Dahlgren, formerly of Waxahachie. 
Mr. Dahlgren’s publication, the Enter- 
prise, is a most commendable one. 

The West Texas News at Del Rio 
celebrated its nineteenth birthday on 
April 5 by coming out as a _ semi- 
weekly. 

El Industrial is a new weekly paper 
printed in the Spanish language at 
Beeville. Tebo Mendez and I. J. 
Flores are the publishers. 

Miss Cara Mae and Miss Lella 
McKee, editors of the Frankston Citi- 
zen, experienced that proverbial and 
delightful awakening to riches, with 
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the striking of the Humble company 
well just two miles from the old McKee 
farm of 800 acres. The McKee girls 
have the distinction of being the only 
young newspaper women in the state 
with the entire editorial, business 
and mechanical work of a newspaper 
on their hands, and it is said that they 
have worked hard to make a success 
of their publication, and incidentally 
to keep possession of the farm which 
their father had prized. A new plant 
and modern equipment for the Franks- 
ton Citizen are dreams which are to 
be satisfied by the oil riches. 


Washington 

The Tacoma News-Tribune has re- 
duced its price from three to two 
cents per day on the streets and from 
15 to 10 cents per week by carrier and 
has changed from 12% to 12 em 
columns. ; 

The Tacoma Daily Ledger recently 
announced a monstrous circulation 
drive, offering 10 automobiles and 
other prizes totaling $16,000. 

Joe Cornish, Tacoma News Tribune 
staff writer, covering city schools, is 
now attending the College of Puget 
Sound and handling college news. 

High school students of Wapato re- 
cently issued an addition of the Wapato 
Independent. The edition was the 
outgrowth of a weekly high school de- 
partment carried in the Independent, 
and will be made an annual affair, 
according to the publishers, William 
Verran, Sr. and Jr. 

Richard W. Bushell, Jr., a former 
owner of the Mount Vernon Herald, 
has purchased the Enumclaw Herald. 


The Puyallup Valley Tribune features 
a page of advertising once a month 
under the heading “Our Home Town.” 
The space is used by eighteen adver- 
tisers, most of whom do not conduct 
a business large enough to warrant 
taking space regularly or whose busi- 
ness can not stand the competition of 
larger space buyers. <A _ two-column 
illustration to attract attention and a 
few words of explanation are used in 
connection with the ads. 


Archie Watts has taken over the 
Buckley Banner. Mr. Watts has had 
extensive newspaper experience in 
many parts of the state. Witten 
Brothers, who have published the Ban- 
ner for several years go to Auburn 
where they have converted the Auburn 
Sentinel into a job plant catering to 
the commercial field. 


The Emert Publishing company,, 
owner of the Omak Chronicle, the 
Oroville Gazette and the Pateros Re- 


porter, has incorporated for $50,000. 
Frank S. Emert is president of the 
company, A. R. McCall, vice-president, 
and Mrs. Frank S. Emert, secretary- 
treasurer. General offices of the com- 
pany are at Omak. 


The Oakville Cruiser, one of the 
oldest papers in Grays Harbor county, 
and the McCleary Stimulator, one of 
the youngest papers in the county, 
have announced a _ consolidation of 
plant equipment and management. 
The Stimulator, which has been print- 
ed in Olympia, will be produced in the 
Cruiser office hereafter. Each paper 
will continue to serve its respective 
field as heretofore, but both plan bet- 
ter and larger papers. Charles L. 
Vaughan will remain as editorial head 
of the Crusier and: Roy Craft will con- 
tinue to direct the policies of the 
Stimulator. 
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The Sumner News-Index has jug 
ended a successful subscription can 
paign. 

The Mason County Journal, publisl 
ed at Shelton, has changed to a sem) 
weekly. The publishers anticipat 
greater service to both readers an 
advertisers by the semi-weekly plar 
but have made no increase in the sul) 
scription rate. 

When Robert H. Mitchell, of th 
Kalama Bulletin was confined to be 
by illness, the Rev. George W. Coope 
of that city assisted in publishing th 
weekly. 

Herbert Evison, for the last thre 
years editor of the Washington Moto 
ist, has started publication of thi 
Monroe Progress, which appears over 
Friday morning. 

Work on a new $250,000 buildin, 
for the Spokane Daily Chronicle i 
now under way, and is expected to bd 
completed in a year. The buildin; 
will be six stories of reinforced con 
crete structure and will adjoin thi 
building now used jointly by th 
Chronicle and the Spokesman-Review: 

The Charleston Breeze has the dis 
tinction of being published in the oper 
country. Thomas Hynes is owner 
editor, publisher and all the rest o 
the staff, with the exception of oni 
assistant, his dog. The office anc 
plant are located in a woodshed on i 
ranch three miles from the town o 
Charleston. Mr. Hynes formerly pub) 
lished the Roy Buzz Saw, which it 
now published by Homer S. Mohr q 
the Roy Record. 

For the fifth consecutive year sunm| 
side high school students issued at 
edition of the Sunnyside Sun. | 

The Auburn Globe-Republican ha 
bought the good will and circulation 
lists of the Auburn Sentinel. 

The Edmonds Tribune-Review will 
conduct a “Radio Question Box” for 
the purpose of answering questions. | 


Wisconsin 
The plant of the Bayfield Progress 
was’ destroyed by fire. Henry 4 
Wachsmuth, Sr., is the publisher. 
A.AR, ylodds formerly editor of the 
Lake Geneva News-Tribune, has been 
appointed secretary of the chamber of 
commerce of that city. This is a full 
time proposition. 


Wyoming 

The Lost Spring Times has added tc 
its plant the equipment of the Shawnee 
Record, now suspended. 

C. Watt Brandon has _ recently 
changed his paper, the Sheridan Jour. 
nal, into a semi-weekly. 

The Wheatland Times reports that 
the Wyoming Democrat, a weekly 
published at Casper, has suspended 
publication. ) 


) 
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Carl P. Morgan Retires 

After many years spent in the news: 
paper game, Carl P. Morgan, of the 
Calumet Index, Chicago, is retiring 
from the newspaper field to enter the 
finance business. Mr. Morgan retired 
April 30, when a deal was consum- 
mated whereby Floyd Haas, Mr. Mor- 
gan’s partner, purchased Mr. Morgan’s 
interests in the Morgan and Haas en- 
terprises. Mr. Haas has secured the 
services of Mr. Joseph C. Gephart, his 
nephew, who will edit the paper in the 
future. Mr. Gebhart graduated from 
the Columbia School of Journalism 
and has since been employed on New 
York and Pennsylvania papers. 
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Student Shows Ability 


| Miss Martha Crane, a journalism 
yajor at lIowa Wesleyan College, 
Mount Pleasant, Iowa, first showed 
‘er writing ability and journalistic 
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MARTHA CRANE 
Journalism Student, lowa Wesleyan 
| College 


orte while in the high school. After 
eeing her high school work, C. T. 
tyan, director of the journalism 
ourses at Wesleyan College, waived 
he ruling against freshmen taking 
echnical courses in his department 
nd admitted Miss Crane. 

' While in the freshmen class she had 
‘00k reviews published in the Des 
foines Register, handled the feature 
ork for the college weekly and did 
york in the publicity department of 
he college. In her sophomore year, 
fiss Crane was made a regular mem- 
er of the editorial staff of the Wes- 
eyan News, the college paper, and 
‘ce more made a stellar record in 
eature writing. She was the manag- 
og editor of the freshman edition of 
ae college weekly, and editor of the 
pecial edition put out by the Women’s 
sthletic Association. 

| Miss Crane is a member of Sigma 
‘au Delta, the national English fra- 
ernity. She will enter the Medill 
‘chool of Journalism, Northwestern 
Iniversity, Chicago, to take her ad- 
amced degree. Some day she hopes 
2 take the sobs out of the “sob sis- 
2r’s” job, and maybe join Edna Fer- 
er in writing the six best sellers. 
Whatever I am or become,” Miss 
‘Tane modestly explains, “I shall owe 
) the help and the inspiration of Mr. 
Yan.” 


On April 28 the Poteau News, Poteau, 
‘Kla., got out a big Oklahoma Press 
ssociation edition. It was a forty- 
age issue, bountifully illustrated. 
a entire section of the five section 
sue was devoted to Heavener and 
alihina, and another entire section 
as devoted to Fort Smith, the border 
pwn between Arkansas and Oklahoma. 


/The West Allis West 
lis, Wis., got out a splendid “Clean 
in and Paint Up” edition April 29. 

| 
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G. W. Hinman Buried April 5 

Funeral services for George Wheel- 
er Hinman, former publisher of the 
Chicago Herald Examiner, were held 
on Tuesday, April 5, at the church of 
the Holy Comforter in Kenilworth. 
Burial was at Mount Morris, N. Y., his 
birth place. 

Mr. Hinman a graduate of 
Hamilton college, later becoming a 
member of the news staff of the 
Chicago Tribune and then of the St. 
Louis Globe Democrat. He later 
studied at Leipzig and Berlin and was 
graduated from Heidelberg with de- 
grees of M. A. and Ph. D. On his 
return to America he became foreign 
editor of the New York Sun, then 
editor-in-chief of the Chicago Inter- 
Ocean and eventually its owner. 

In 1912 he sold the Inter-Ocean and 
became president of Marietta College 
in Ohio. He was in full charge of pub- 
licity during the campaign of the late 
President Harding. 

From 1921 to 1923 Mr. Hinman was 


Was 


publisher of the Chicago Herald Ex- 


aminer, during which time he was 
president of the publishing company 
at the request of William Randolph 
Hearst, owner. Mr. Hinman gave up 
this post to take over the business 
and financial departments of all the 
Hearst newspapers, which position he 
held at the time of his death. 


D. W. Grandon, editor and manager 
of the Sterling, Illinois, Daily Gazette, 
gives variety to his editorial column, 
with an account of his tour through 
Florida under the interesting caption 
“On Wheels Through Florida.” 
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Newsprint Waste Large 


Between two and eight per cent of 
every ton of newsprint used by news- 
papers is wasted, according to a report 
on newsprint waste which was issued 
to the membership of the A. N. P. A. 
this week by W. E. Wines as manager 
of the mechanical department. The 
report is based on figures furnished 
by more than 100 members. The de- 
partment estimates that newsprint 
waste costs A. N. P. A. members a suni 
in excess of $5,000,000 annually, and 
believes this enormous aggregate waste 
can be reduced by possibly 20 per cent, 
or $1,000,000. 


The various causes of the waste are 
listed as due to heavy wrappers, 
damage in handling and in transit 
generally, core waste, and waste due 
to spoiling and tearing in printing. 


Waste due to heavy wrappers is 
estimated as amounting to $2,500,000 
yearly as far as A. N. P. A. members 
are concerned. Percentages of waste 
caused by wrappers range all the way 
from a minimum of .75 per cent to a 
maximum of 2.50 per cent. Mr. Wines 
makes it plain that there is no ap- 
parent intention on the part of paper 
manufacturers to make the wrappers 
excessively heavy in order to collect 
on the extra weight. He says that the 
paper companies are willing to follow 
the wishes of the publishers in this 
regard. 


Core waste was reported from .05 
per cent to 2.42 percent, and printed 
waste from .07 per cent to 4.44 per 
cent. 


and tub baths. 
erate prices. 


Hotel Abraham Lincoln 


Sprinfield, 


-- Illinois 


300comfortable, outside rooms, circulating ice water, shower 
Dining Room and Cafeteria service at mod- 


FINEST HOTEL IN THE MIDDLE WEST 
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MY GREATEST NEWSPAPER PROBLEM AND HOW I SOLVED IT 


PEUTUADUASETADU LAUDE EAS AAR ESA ERILSDLOGULOOOEREU BAN 


Every newspaper worker has problems, some of which he has solv 
help some one else in the fraternity who is facing a similar problem. 


tribution ‘to this department. 


By Hugh Doak, Manchester Times 

Perhaps the greatest problem that 
has ever confronted me in 22 years of 
newspapering was the task of convine- 
ing my subscribers that they ought to 
pay for their paper in advance. This 
job was assigned to me without my con- 
sent when I engaged in the publica- 
tion of the Manchester Times in the 
beginning of 1916. 

It was easy enough with about half 
of them. The list that came along 
with the plant was probably 10 per 
cent paid up, and when J sent out the 
first bunch of statements about half 
of them brought home the remittance 
without delay. But the other half 
were different. 

Time after time I have been called 
upon to face an “embattled farmer” 
who resented the ‘‘dun.”” It might be 
well to explain that the statements 
were not duns, but were couched in as 
friendly a manner as it was possible 
to write them. Even though I had 
never seen him, he could not under- 
stand why I shouldn’t continue his 


paper indefinitely. “You know [Im 
good for my debts; you know ME— 
why you actually had my name in 


the paper.” 

They could not apparently get over 
the idea that running a newspaper 
required no money. 

Some of the names on the list I had 
bought were as far as ten years be- 
hind. I seriously considered a _ sub- 
scription contest to clear the books, 
but the idea never appealed very 
strongly to me; and so, I announced 
a policy of cash in advance with some 
display advertising and with another 
series of letters. 

When it appeared that there were 
quite a number of the readers who 
didn’t intend to pay up, I cleared the 
books anyway. ‘That reduced the sub- 
scription list by about 25 per cent, and 
cut it down to the lowest point in the 
past 15 years. : 


HUGH DOAK 
Editor Times, Manchester, Tenn. 


They could not understand why, 
when they knew the home town editor, 
and knew he knew them, they 
should be asked to pay him a dollar 
account when they had so many more 
obligations that were larger and more 
pressing. 

But there the matter stood. The 
list was far too low. The advertisers 
were not getting what I wanted to 
give them in circulation... There were 
three or four hundred families who 
were “sore” because they were not 
getting their paper. I remember one 
man in particular. He is now a jus- 
tice of the peace, a faithful subscriber, 
and his three sons and two daughters 


ed. The story of the solving of your problem will — 
The United States Publisher solicits your con- 


PINTURITENECEDITED EDEL ETAT 


also take the Times—it is what migk 
be termed a 100 per cent family. Y 
he wouldn’t speak to me for two yea 
because I stopped his paper when tk 
time had been out over a month, — 
Then came the war, and the prol 
lem was solved as nearly as it ft 
ever been solved. I sent out anothe 
letter to all the subscribers and to 
of those whose names had _ bee 
dropped. -I told them about the i 
crease in the cost of paper and ¢ 
printing materials. I talked to the 
about advancing costs of labor, 
necessity for new machinery, and tl 
exorbitant prices I would have to pé 
for these new machines. And then 
I reiterated the cash in advance poli¢ 
and announced a raise in the subseri 
tion price from $1 to $1.50. There wi 
another long series of debates, 
the names began to drop out again. 
Finally, I discovered a_ curio 
thing about human nature. They d 
not object to paying for the paper 
advance. It was the payment of tw 
years subscription at once th 
aroused their ire. But by that tim 
the thing was getting into better co 
dition, and there were not so mal 
who had allowed their time to 
over for the past year. ’ 
Then I discarded the old book whi 
carried accounts of several hundr 
dollars in delinquent subscriptior 
and went out to get them on the boo! 
again as new names—with a ment 
reservation to keep my eye on the 
all in the future. The paid in @ 
vance system is, theoretically, the pe 
fect way to run the  subscripti 
business. But with the training th 
my readers had had for more th 
a third of a century of paying wh 
they felt like it or not at all, it 
a hard task to get the idea over Wi 
90 per cent of the population. It w 
probably require another hundf 
years to convince the 10 per cent tl 
they are not entitled to any speci 
favors and concessions. 


1926 Graduates of the Southern School of Printing, Nashville, Tennessee, Now Employed as Journeymen 


An outstanding event in the history of the printing industry in the South will be the dedication ceremonies 
the new building for the Southern School of Printing in connection with the annual convention of the Southel 
This building was erected at an expense of $28,000. 
of the school, is responsible tor the statement that “the idea that it takes from four to five years to develop a you 
man to become a compositor, linotype or monotype operato-, or caster man has been proven a fallacy.” i 


Master Printers federation, May 9-10. 


“Dad” Michel, direct 


May, 1927 


WELL-KNOWN ILLINOIS 
PRINTER DIES SUDDENLY 


George E. Hines, well-known Illinois 

printer and newspaper man, died at 
ithe Deaconess hospital in St. Louis at 
19:45 A. M. Saturday, April 30, follow- 
ing a surgical operation performed on 
[Friday at 10:00 A. M. The operation 
icame as the culmination of a short 
jillness. The body was taken to the 
Hines home at Greenville, and funeral 
services were held from the Methodist 
‘Episcopal Church in that city on Mon- 
day, April 2, under the auspices of 
Greenville Lodge No. 245 A. F. & A. 
M., of which Mr. Hines was a member. 
George R. Moore, secretary of the 
Scottish Rite Consistory at East St. 
iLouis, in the ceremonial address of 
ithe consistory presented the deceased 
imember’s consistory ring to his widow. 
| George Edmund Hines began his 
vareer as a printer at the age of fifteen, 
land he had followed that occupation 
almost continuously since. For a 
umber of years he was foreman of 
he mechanical department of the 
Greenville Advocate, resigning that 
position last August. For the next 
ifew months he was employed in the 
jstate department of printing at Spring- 
field under H. L. Williamson, and only 
ijrecently had accepted a position as 
Jmanager of the mechanical depart- 
ent of the Havana Republican. 
Mr. Hines was chairman of the 
‘Bond County Republican Central com- 
jmittee, and was prominent in a num- 
jber of political and fraternal organi- 
izations. 


Death of John R. Marshall 


| John Redman Marshall, founder and 
publisher of the Kendall County Rec- 
jord and a Civil War veteran, died at 
his home in Yorkville, Illinois, Monday 
April 18 at the age of 90. 

Mr. Marshall was born in Maryland 
in 1837 and came to Chicago with his 
jparents in 1848. His uncle, John B. 
Rice, was the war mayor of Chicago. 
Mr. Marshall learned his trade on the 
(Chicago Journal and later was em- 
ployed on the Tribune and other 
hicago papers. When the Civil War 
broke out he was working in Dubuque, 
Ia. He left at once for Chicago and 
enlisted. 

At the close of the war he came to 
Yorkville, where his family had moved, 
and seeing opportunity for a country 
paper launched the Kendall County 
Record, which has since been pub- 
jlished under the Marshall name. 
json, Hugh R. Marshall, is now editor. 


Sheriff Charles M. Cosby of Albany 
lcounty, Wyoming, former newspaper 
Man at one time connected with the 
New York Sun, was killed by a sus- 
jpected automobile thief in the hills 
jthree miles northeast of Laramie. A 
jdeputy sheriff ended the life of his 
assailant. 


Thomas E. Booth, 85, for 27 years 
editor of the Anamosa Eureka, died on 
April 5 after a brief illness. He was 
one of the oldest newspaper men in 
lowa and had been prominent in state 
politics for more than a half century. 
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Deaths Among the Fraternity 


Randolph Foster Radebaugh, pioneer 
editor of the northwest, dropped dead 
at his home in Tacoma. Radebaugh 
founded the Tacoma Weekly Ledger 
April 7, 1889. He was 81 years old 
and had lived in Tacoma for 47 years. 


The Black Hills district of South 
Dakota lost a veteran newspaper man 
with the passing of E. H. Warren, for 
many years publisher of the Queen 
City Mail at Spearfish. 


Will a Mayhew, Jr., editor and pub- 
lisher of the Clinton Times-Observer, 
died at his home April 20 after an ill- 
ness of several months. He was 44 
years old, and a member of a pioneer 
Clinton family. It is reported that 
Mrs. Mayhew will continue publication 
of the Times-Observer. 


H. Effa Webster, past president of 
the Illinois Women’s Press association, 
died in Chicago at the age of 88. She 
was a graduate of Rockford college, 
Rockford, III. 
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Nebraska Editor Dies 

Elmer Ellsworth Betzer, publisher 
of the Blue Valley (Neb.) Blade, died 
at a Seward ‘hospital after an illness 
of over ten months. 

Mr. Betzer was born at Coalport, 
Iowa on August 17, 1863. The family 
later moved to Pella, Iowa, where for 
many years they published the Pella 
Blade. He came to Seward in 1873 and 
with his father published the Blue Val- 
ley Blade, which work he continued 
until his death. His ardent wish was 
to round out the half century and pub- 
lish a half century edition. During 
the time he was connected with the 
Blade many of the most important 
improvements of Seward were made 
such as free delivery, building of the 
Seward county court house and gen- 
eral city improvement. 

Howard L. VanOmmeren, editor and 
publisher of the Weidman (Mich.) 
Messenger, died of acute indigestion. 
He was but 388 years of age. He 
leaves a widow who was co-worker 
with him in the publication of the 
Messenger. 


C. E. Everett, 65, publisher of the 
Corpus Christie Times for the last five 
years, died of heart trouble at Mineral 
Wells, Texas, the morning of April 22. 


whether you buy from 
your Local Dealer or 
from us direct. 


Saves10%tos252% 
On Your Bicycle 
Prices From °21°° Up 
Get full particulars 
by mail today. Use 

coupon below. 


Sold On Approval 


You are allowed 30 
days’ actual riding 
test before sale is 
binding. 


Write Today 


name of nearest Mead Dealer. 
GUT ON THIS LIHE 


for Catalog, Free 
Premium Offer and 
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(By Homer B. Clemmons, Advertising Manager, Blue Island Sun-Standard, Blue Island, Ill.) 


Much has been said and written re- 
garding advertising appropriations and 
budgets. Many 
very excellent 
suggestions and 
many schedules 
have been pre- 
pared by experts. 
These suggestions 
and schedules 
were based on 
there 7a ctu al 
knowledge and ex- 
periences as to 
just what portion 
of a firm’s yearly 
gross receipts 
should and could 
be set aside and 
included in their 
annual budget 
and used as an 
advertising appropriation. 

Now comes the other side of the 
subject. Here is a list of a few na- 
tional advertisers who not only made 
up an annual advertising budget but 
who actually appropriated and spent a 
definite percentage of their annual 
gross receipts for advertising. Robert 
EK. Ramsey’s book on “Constructive Ad- 
vertising” gives the following figures 
as the percentages spent by the firms 
mentioned in advertising: 


H. B. Clemmons 


ATTrow Collarsse..c. a eee 3.) 
Baker-Vawter Systems ................ 3.5 
Berry “Bros:) Varnisi ee eee 4 
Betty Wales Dresses ..........-......-.- 5 
Cadillac Automobiles -................ 1 
Champion Sparkvelugsae oe 6c 
Cloth-Cratt) Clothes €44i4.<.2..- 1.5 
Colgate’s Preparations ................ 2 
Hvinrude. Motors 8 
Fatima Cigarettes: 12358 2. 5 
Globe-Wernicke Cabinets .......... 3 
Goodyear _....... Ses PROG 
Great Northern Railroad... eS eae 1.83 
Hoosier; Cabmets) 1.24/35. 3 
Hudson Automobile) ~........-......... ilps 
Ivory (SQap’ 210.28 eee eee 3 
Kewanees Boilers 2: 343 pee oes 2.5 
Kodaksh ini 2) 3e ie ear ee 5 
McCray Refrigerators ........:..-...... 7.5 
Markham. Air’ Rifles?...4.2..._.> 5 
Mavis (V. Vivadou, Inc.) .......... 10 
Old Dutch Cleanser ..:.-....2......... 10 
Packard Automobile .................... ial 
Phonographsie sn eee 5 
Reo. Motor: Cars tae 1 
Save-the-Surface Camp. -.............. W125 
Santa Me Rallroad! ae 2.5 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. .................. 10 
Sherwin-Williams Paint —........... 3.5 
Stromberg Carburetors .............. 3.5 
Studebaker, Autogee so eee 2 
Union -PacificeR Ria ee 2.5 


Vacuum Oil Co. (Mobiloil) _..... 3 
Velvet: -Tobace0! 22] 2). es eu 6 
Welch’s Grape Juice .................. 10 
Whites'Eruckss 4.3 a il 


Another interesting angle of the sub- 
ject is that advertised products are 
about thirty times as popular as those 
not advertised, according to the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World. 

Two similar products were placed 
on sale by reputable grocers in a num- 
ber of representative communities. 


One was advertised, the other was not. 
Results show that: 

87.6 times the customer bought the 
advertised product. 

3.6 times the customer bought the 
unadvertised nroduct. 

8.8 times the customer had no pref- 
erence. 

Two similar articles were placed on 
sale at another time. One was adver- 
tised and sold at a higher price than 
the other. Results showed that: 

60.6 times the customer bought the 
advertised product. 

2.2 times the customer bought the 
unadvertised product. 

15.2 times the customer had no pref- 
erence. 

Summing up the entire subject: 

Advertising is sold on a competitive 
basis. 

There are many media bidding for 
the patronage of the national manu- 
facturer. 

The national manufacturer will 
spend his money for advertising where 
advertising pays. If advertising does 
not pay in any particular spot the ad- 
vertiser will stop spending in that 


spot. If the national advertiser 
throws away his money advertising 
where he cannot get results, soon he 
will have no money to advertise where 
he can get results. 

The interest of the advertiser and 


the interest of the publisher are one— . 


to make the advertising pay. Hence 
the advertiser and the publisher 
should co-operate in every possible 
way to produce results. 

The procuring of national advertis- 
ing is largely up to the special repre- 
sentative of the publisher. The hold- 
ing of national advertising is up to the 
publisher. 

One of the strongest appeals in be- 


half of the country newspaper is the 


close association the country publisher 
has with his townsfolk. This is a 
valuable asset, BUT when the pub- 


lisher fails to use his unique situation 


for reasonable co-operation then his 
asset becomes worthless, and his me- 
dium suffers correspondingly. 

The basis of all sound business is 
an honest profit to both parties to a 
contract. Make your advertising pay. 
Co-operate. 


GODDARD MAKES CORRECTION 


We have received the following let- 
ter from Mr. Paul R. Goddard: 


“Washington, Ill., May 11, 1927. 


“Mr. Stn L. Williamson,” Editor U.S. 
Publisher, Springfield, Illinois. 
“Dear Mr. Williamson: We hasten 

to correct an error in the April issue 

of the United States Publisher in an 
article prepared by me on ‘Problems 
of Hour Cost in Small Town Plant 

Puzzles Publishers.’ 


“We did an injustice to the Porte 
Publishing Company in quoting costs 
from their Franklin Price List. We 
supposed we were quoting their ‘cost’ 
prices when in fact we were quoting 
their estimates of a fair selling price, 
which included a profit. 


“The following letter from Mr. Porte 
fully explains the matter and we 
kindly ask that you publish the same: 


"May 3; 1927. 
““Mr. Paul R. Goddard, The Reporter, 

Washington, Illinois. 

“‘Dear Mr. Goddard: In going over 
the April issue of The United: States 
Publisher I notice that you have 
quoted prices from the Franklin Print- 
ing Catalog as to hour costs, and wish 
to call your attention to an error. 

““The hour selling rates given in 
the catalog are not COSTS, but SELL- 
ING rates and in order to arrive at 
the correct cost, twenty percent must 
be deducted. With this deduction the 
rates should be: 


Franklin 

William- Price 

son N.EH.A. List 
Machine comp..... $2.50 $2.50 $3.20 
Hand \compi..:..... 2.00 2.50 2.80 
Proof reading...... 100) i eee ee 


Presswork  .........- 2.50 3.00 3.36 
Holding si-2..2c 1.00 1.00 88 
Mailine eeu ee 1.00 1.00 88 
8 pt. type per 1000 1.00 =. 3a 
Makesupt 22.200 2.50 2.80 


ee 


In justice to us, we wish you 
would make an effort to correct the 
article so that we shall not suffer from 
this unfair comparison. You will see 
by the above comparison that the 
prices compare very favorably with 
the NHA list, and we most certainly 
do not want selling prices compared 
with costs without some explanation 
being given. 
rect the above now that it has been 
called to your attention, for we shall 
never get the weekly publisher to 
raise his rates if there is such a dis- 
crepancy in figures as shown in your 
article. He quickly would lose confi- 
dence in any figures given him, where- 
as actually the differences are very 
small when given correctly. 

““Assuring you that we appreciate 
what you are doing to get the publish- 
er to awaken to his present loss of 
revenue in his paper, and with kind- 
est regards, I am, 

“Sincerely yours, 

“FT, W. Porteze 

“Yours very truly, 

(Signed ) 


Advertising is the sure way of in- 
creasing sales and production without 
lowering quality. It reduces selling 
costs. It shortens the time in which 
merchandise passes from the manufac- 
turer or merchant to the consumer. It 
creates markets for merchandise that 
otherwise would not exist. 


I am sure you will be glad to cor- 4 


“Paul R. Goddard.” _ 


{ 
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Whitine’s Trade Linen 


WHITING’S TRADE LINEN is the ideal flat paper for commercial work in 


which economy is a necessary factor. 


It is a low priced paper but is exceptionally well made, clear in color, and 
uniform in texture. 


Its remarkable strength and clean, attractive appearance are seldom met with 
in flat papers of similar grade. 
WHITING’S TRADE LINEN is unequaled at its price in printing and writing 


qualities. 


Its ALWAYS uniform size makes for ease and rapidity on the press. Its fine 
finish and quick drying qualities make possible the neat, clean-cut impressions 
characteristic of the highest grade workmanship. 


Its smooth surface gives free glide to the pen, taking the swiftest stroke with- 
out scratch or splutter. 


WHITING’S TRADE LINEN is excellent for letter heads, price lists, circulars, 


folders, catalogs, and office forms of every sort. 


WHITING’S TRADE LINEN is furnished in Silver White Wove only. It is 
watermarked and wrapped in packages of 500 sheets. 


Send for sample sheets and booklets TODAY. 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


318 W. Washington Street, Chicago 
New York Philadelphia Boston Mills: Holyoke, Mass. 


HOTEL ASTOR 
NEW YORK 


AT TIMES SQUARE 


BROADWAY 


44th and 45th Streets 


“The Crossroads of the World’’ 
Official New York City Headquarters 


INTERNATIONAL PRESS FOUNDATION 


and F. A. MUSCHENHEIM 
UNITED STATES PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIA- 


TION OF PRESIDENTS AND SECRETARIES 
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A National Asset 


Railway service is one of our country’s 
most valuable assets. It fosters national 
unity and thereby stimulates both social 


and economic progress. 


Before the railroads came to serve our 
people, travel was difficult, communica- 
tion was slow, and shipping by land was 
highly expensive. Lack of efficient trans- 
portation impeded social progress, con- 
fined trade to small areas and restricted 
the development of our abundant natural 
resources. As railway construction pro- 
gressed, these conditions changed. Travel 
became easy. Communication was speed- 
ed up. Distance no longer constituted a 
barrier to trade. The railroads found and 
developed new markets for producers, 
new sources of supply for consumers. 


Sectional lines gradually disappeared. 


The history of the Illinois Central Sys- 
tem strikingly demonstrates the benefits 
of railway expansion. Seventy years ago 
this railroad began to operate its original 
700 miles of line, all of which lay within 
the borders of Illinois. 
tions were small and widely separated 


towns; for the most part its lines ran 


Its principal sta- 


through the virgin prairie—a land unin- 
habited, untouched by plow, unchanged 
Today the Illinois Central 
System operates more than 9,000 miles 


for centuries. 


of line in fifteen prosperous states of the 


Middle West and the South—-states in 


CHICAGO, May 2, 1927. 


which good transportation has greatly 
stimulated the development of natural 
resources and of agricultural, industrial 
and commercial possibilities. This region 
now teems with activity, and it is con- 
stantly advancing in population and 
wealth. 


The development of railroads, the 
Illinois Central System among them, was 
an important factor in this veritable 
economic revolution. Such railway de- 
velopment, in turn, however, depended 
upon another factor—the steady inflow 
of new capital for the improvement and 
expansion of railway property. For ex- 
ample, the Illinois Central System today 
represents an investment equal to the 
cost of thirty railroads such as the Illinois 
Central of seventy years ago. Moreover, 
its ability to render greatly improved 
service today is intimately related to its 
increased investment. 


Investment enabled the railroads in 
the past to lead the way in national de- 
velopment. Similar investments in the 
future will have further beneficial effects. 
We as a people must do our share to en- 
courage such investment by indicating 
clearly our intention to safeguard railway 


credit. 


Constructive criticism and suggestions 


are invited. 


L. A. DOWNS, 


President, Illinois Central System. 
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MR. AND MRS. KENNETH FORD 


Daughter of H. U. Bailey, editor of the Bureau County Republican, 
Princeton, Illinois, and son of editor of the Lumberman’s Journal, who were 
wedded recently. 
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HERE will be more Busi- 

ness Printing bought by 
business concerns during 1927. 

Hammermill is going to help create 
some of those additional printing orders. 

This new business ought to mean more printing 
jobs for your shop, more dollars and cents of business 
for you and more profits. 


ger 


The way to get this business is to have a definite, 
purposeful plan of selling your experience, your facilities, 
your ability to serve business with the printing it needs. 

There is a complete campaign waiting for you to use. 
Send the coupon. 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, 


ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 


Show me CQvithoul obligation on my part) how you can help me sell more 


Business Printing during 1927. 


[ATTACH THIS TO YOUR BUSINESS LETTERHEAD! 
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HIS Great Hotel stands 

geographically and so- 
cially in the heart of the city 
. . . and on its highest point. 
Smartly furnished Guest- 
Rooms, single or ensuite . . . 
5 dining rooms, dancing 
nightly. . . The Coronado has 
taken a place among the not- 


ed hotels of the World. 


RATES 
from 


$2.50 


LINDELL BLVD. AT SPRING AVE. 
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_ Was played by Miss Dorothy 


groom. 
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WEDDING OF INTEREST 
IN EDITORIAL CIRCLES 


A wedding of unusual interest to 
publishers occurred Saturday, June 9, 
at Princeton, Illinois, both contracting 
parties having prominent editors for 
fathers. The bride, Miss Dorothy 
Bailey, is the only daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. H. U. Bailey, the former being 
the publisher of the Bureau County 
Republican, Princeton, for many years, 
who has held responsible positions in 
both the National Editorial association 
and the Illinois Press association at 
various times, and who is at present 
director of the Department of Trade 
and Commerce for the State of Illinois. 
The bridegroom is the son of the 
editor of the Lumberman’s Journal 
and has chosen journalism as his 
vocation. 

The wedding took place at the home 
of the bride’s parents and was one 
of the most brilliant affairs of the 
kind that has occurred in that city, 
the list of guests numbering 225 and 
including many people prominent in 
state political circles. 

Music during the service, and 
throughout the reception which fol- 
lowed, was furnished by a 
stringed trio from Peoria. 
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appearance of the bridal 
party, two delightful vocal 
solos were sung by the 
Misses Lorna Doone and 
Virginia Dare Williamson, 
twin daughters of Mr. and 
Mrs. H. L. Williamson of 
Springfield, close friends of 
the Baileys. They sang “Oh 
Promise Me” and ‘“Dawn- 
ing.” The wedding march 


C. 


Deaths 
Details 


Ford, sister of the bride- Editor, 

Rev. Roy O. Crocker, of 
the First Methodist church, 
performed the ceremony. 
Miss Jeanette Cherry, of 
Chicago, was maid of hon- 


of the Alpha Gamma Rho fraternity. 
Mrs. Ford, born and reared in 
Princeton, graduated from the high 
school there with highest honor of her 
class. Upon completion of her prepar- 
atory course, she attended Vassar col- 
lege and later matriculated at the 
University of Wisconsin where she 
was graduated a year ago in letters 
and science. She was a member of the 
Alpha Delta Phi sorority. During the 
past year she has been assisting her 
father in the Republican office. 

The courtship which ended so hap- 
pily had its inception in a near tragedy 
on Lake Mendota at Madison a year 
ago this spring, when the canoe in 
which the young folks were enjoying 
a ride capsized and the occupants were 
thrown into the ice-chilled waters of 
the lake. The young people clung for 
hours to the overturned canoe before 
help arrived. Mrs. Ford came through 
the experience without serious results, 
but her companion was in a critical 
condition for some time following the 
accident. 


Misery may love company, but com- 
pany “ducks” every time Old Man 
Grump shows up. 
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PENNSYLVANIA EDITORS 
MEET AT WAYNESBORO 


The Pennsylvania Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ association will hold its sum- 
mer meeting June 17 and 18 at the 
Buena Vista Hotel, Waynesboro. 
Among those listed as speakers for 
the convention are David Lawrence, 
publisher of the United States Daily; 
William P. Beazell, assistant manag- 
ing editor of the New York World; 
Ross W. Kellogg, director of the Em- 


pire State School of Printing, and 
Strickland Gillilan, humorist. Mem- 
bers attending the convention may 


enjoy a program of sight-seeing and 
golf. 


New Ones Take the Chances 


The question of crime news has 
been frequently discussed from the 
standpoint of circulation and of public 
policy, but we rarely find editors who 
cut down on their amount of “scan- 
dals’” because of the danger of libel 
suits. Maybe the reason for this is 
that after an editor has finished a 
good sized libel suit he ceases to be 
an editor, and some new 
“tenderfoot” editor starts 
taking chances “playing 
with fire.’ It is better to 
build circulation by pay- 
ing solicitors than by 
printing too much crime 
news and paying lawyers. 
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Bt 47 chased the Republican, of 
ee 7 Havana, Illinois, a short 
aad 10 time ago, died May 30 at 
ee 25 St. John’s hospital, Spring- 
ae ee 23 field, where he had been 
agent #, 18 operated on for appendi- 
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upon the closed porch. 
The young couple are 
honeymooning in Wiscon- 
sin. Upon their return, 
they will make their home 
in Chicago, where the 
groom is engaged as editor 
of the Retail Lumber Mag- 
azine. Mr. Ford was raised 
in Chicago, entered Har- 
vard university, enlisted 
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legal department of the 
Illinois miners. He had 
been very successful in his 
work. Born in Canada 54 
years ago, Mr. Kerr came 
to Michigan as a boy, at- 
tended the law department 
of the University of Mich- 
igan, later served in the 
Michigan state legislature, 
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during the world war, and Yost Against Newspaper Censorship 28 ton twice, and in numer- 
finished his college educa- iti Sr ti rae a 


tion at the University of 
Illinois. He is a member 
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ous other ways had attained 
prominence in his chosen 
profession, 
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A Doctor’s Plea for Better Journalism 


Says Reporters Dig too Deep in Many Things, Calls Attitude Toward Crime 
Remarkable and Influence Upon the Young Demoralizing 


The modern newspaper, as we have 
it today, is the last and most compre- 
hensive expression of human inter- 
communication of thought whereby 
millions of people become interested 
in the same event or series of ideas at 
one and the same time. But, as is 
true of every great good, not excepting 
the church and the Christian religion, 
evil creeps in to mar the beauty and 
usefulness of the thing. That these 
evils in modern journalism are not 
imaginary, but are perilously real, is 
affirmed by the late Theodore Roose- 
velt, who wrote that newspapers “ha- 
bitually and continually and as a mat- 
ter of business practise every form of 
mendacity known to man, from the 
suppression of the truth and the sug- 
gestion of the false to the lie direct.” 
Some of these evils will command our 
attention at this time. 

The constitutional freedom of speech 
or liberty of the press, when applied 
to newspapers, consists of the right to 
publish freely whatever one pleases, 
and to be protected against any re- 
sponsibility therefor, except 80 far as 
the publication is blasphemous, ob- 
scene, seditious or scandalous. It is 
the right to speak the truth, but does 
not include the right to scandalize 
courts, or to libel private citizens or 
public officers (State versus Shep- 
herd). 

This is one of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the republican form of gov- 
ernment. In a letter to the Marquis 
de Lafayette, Mr. Jefferson wrote: 
“The only security of all is a free 
Press. The force of public opinion 
cannot be resisted when permitted 
freely to be expressed.” He held that 
a free Press and universal education 
are the true safeguards of a free gov- 
ernment. “When the Press is free 
and every man able to read, all is 
safe.” This permits editorial discus- 
sion of policies, analysis of news, the 
revealing of the “inside” of things as 
they really exist. Of course, govern- 
mental censorship of all news becomes 
necessary in times of stress, 4s during 
a state of war. War, in its civil as- 
pect, is a state of abrogation of prece- 
dent. The duty of every newspaper 
then is to strengthen the government. 

Freedom of speech, however, is an 
elastic term, and it is in its dealings 
with the public in civil life that we 
find the gravest abuse of liberty of the 
Press. The securing of important 
news in advance of its fellow news- 
papers, constituting what is known as 
a reportorial “‘scoop,” is an indication 
of enterprise in journalism—but this 
is a very poor cover and lame excuse 
for violating all the sacredness of so- 
cial, and particularly home, life. When 
such an extreme is reached, liberty 
of the Press deteriorates into license. 
Defended as it may be, it is simply 
converting the columns of a paper into 
scandal- and gossip-mongering, and 
“opens the doors for the widest abuse, 
to the washing of extremely soiled and 
often noisome family linen, the pan- 
dering to most vitiated and base appe- 
tites, the debauchery of public minds, 


ALWAYS TWO SIDES 


There are always two sides 
to every story and the vast 
amount of defensive state- 
ments in regard to the press 
in its handling of various mat- 
ters of news is in itself evi- 
dence that not everything is 
entirely as it should be. It is 


well for publishers to consid- 


er seriously at times the 
opinions of those who feel it 
necessary to express them. 
For that reason we reprint 
from the May Welfare Maga- 
zine the article, “Influence of 
the Newspaper, a Plea for 
Better Journalism,” by W. A. 
Newlan Dorland, member of 
the American Medical associ- 
ation and author of several 
medical books. 


and the creating in young minds of a 
taste fatal to all the ethics of purity 
and honor.” (Bushnell—quoted freely.) 

To such a pass has this license been 
indulged in that little, if anything, is 
held sacred from its foul touch. The 
time was when the hearth of home 
was hedged about with as much of 
divinity as ever mythically surrounded 
a king. The fireside has no recog- 
nized barriers around it now. The 
time was when shy young love was 
permitted to breathe vows unmolested, 
and the blushes of modesty were un- 
known save by moon, stars and breeze, 
and they never whispered of them. 
The time was when marriage was not 
fulsomely paraded in type, even to the 
uttermost fraction of dress. We have 
sadly outlived such tenderness and 
respect. The time was when death 
was looked upon with awe and regard- 
ed as holy from outside meddling; and 
curious, prying eyes were not turned 
upon tearful faces, sobbing breasts and 
broken hearts. We have unmercifully 
passed beyond such reverence, and 
nothing is permitted to screen the 
dead in his casket. 

The field of social torture for the 
amusement of readers who have a 
cent to spend would appear to be as 
expansive as human nature; but the 
sensational editor never quite shows 
his ability to satisfy the public craving 
for human outrage until misfortune, 
mischance, or caprice plunges a well- 
to-do and sensitive family into the 
deepest sorrow. Then, the inventions 
of penny-dreadfuls, the mendacity of 
keyhole spies, and the cruelties of the 
middle ages pale before the exploits 
of those who preach (for personal prof- 
it) that “a free Press is the palladium 
of our liberties.” 

II 

The audacity of the news-gatherers 
then becomes something not only won- 
derful but absolutely appalling. Barred 
from the parlor, the undaunted inter- 
viewer bribes servants and worms out 
the family secrets from them. En- 
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gagements between young people are | 


held to be public property; and the 
wardrobe of the bride might as well be 
aired to the public gaze on a clothes- 
line in the open street. Even the most 
concealed of her garments is described 
and criticized, the number of tucks 
counted, the lace patterned, and we 
are told to a fraction the size of her 
corset, and the length, color, fineness 
and cost of her hose. The wedding- 
bells are made to proclaim, as from 
the housetop, every phase of the cere- 
mony; and a-:message, swift as Mer- 
cury and with eyes as sharp as one of 
the Furies, follows from church to 
hotel, and can scarcely be excluded 
from the bed-chamber. Funerals are 
gala occasions for the barbarian jour- 
nalist. Body, shroud, flowers and 
mourners are looked upon as legiti- 
mate plunder; and the procession is 
dogged, inspected and described until 
the last rites have been performed. 
Verily, the law, as laid down by Sir 
Edward Coke, that the house of a man 
is his castle, has become a mockery. 
Morbid curiosity sits at his table and 
eager and impertinent desire rocks by 
his fireside. The most minute skele- 
ton hidden in closet or concealed be- 
neath the hearthstone is pried out by 
the lever of the enterprising journalist, 


articulated and hung up to the public | 


gaze. The slightest deviation from 
the right, no matter how deeply buried 
by the years and long since penitently 
atoned for, is ascertained, enlarged 
upon, and presented as of yesterday. 


The very walls of our houses appear | 
to have been turned into telephones, | 
and bells to be furnished with tele- 
graphic connections with newspaper — 


offices. 


Under cover of the term “society,” | 


the broadest scope is given to matters 
that are rightfully private. The one- 
time limit is no longer apparent; the 


once accepted “thus far shalt thou go — 
and no farther,” is without the slight- | 
est binding force today. The only stay | 
seems to be the impossibility of find- 
One might just as well | 


ing out more. 
live with open doors and windows, or 


have repeating speakers or dictaphones | 
with tubes leading from every room | 


into the street that all who wish may 
listen. 


most disreputable of mountains. As 
for the questions with which he bom- 
bards his shrinking victims there is 
no limit to their brazen effrontery. 
Public life, 


become by their very nature public 


property, and are proper subjects for 
newspaper comment and _ criticism, 


within reasonable bounds; private con- 
versations, acts, credit, and affairs of 
the heart are not and never should 
be. 


two, and strictly respected, or the 


The ubiquitous reporter ap- | 
pears to have acquired by legacy the 
magical, if infamously diabolical, ear- | 
trumphet described by poor Tom. 
Hood; for no one thing that transpires — 
escapes him, and his fertile imagina- 
tion magnifies the most minute and | 
innocent molehills into the loftiest and — 


action and utterances — 


The line of demarkation should be 
sternly and deeply drawn between the 


ing, and deadly in its results. 
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penalty for crossing be severe in the 
extreme. The stealing of one’s good 
name is graver robbery than the felon- 
ious abstraction of his purse from his 
pocket; the breaking into his private 
chamber for personal gossip a more 
nefarious burglary than plundering his 
money-drawer or iron chest. The fair 
name, reputation and virtue of wife 
and daughter are the dearest of earthly 
treasures, something gold and cur- 
rency cannot purchase, and which 
once tarnished can never be restored 
to their original spotlessness. The 
eredit of the merchant is more to him 
than his bank account, more valuable 
than any stocks sold in Wall Street, 
than shares in gold mines or oil wells, 
than ships that sail the broad seas. 

Yet all these, all the sanctities of 
life, are ruthlessly violated by the 
heartless and conscienceless reporters 
and editors—and for what? The only 
justification pleaded is “enterprise,” 
the perpetrating of a “scoop,” the de- 
sire to place before a morbid public 
something of interest to its crime- and 
scandal-jaded imagination. This is 
simply the abuse of a questionable 
custom. It is the overstraining of a 
self-made law that was monstrous in 
its conception, infamous in its work- 
It is the 
“put money in thy purse” doctrine, 
without the slightest regard for the 
feelings or rights of others or for com- 
mon decency. 

Surely, liberty of the Press has de- 
generated into license, the grossest 
abuse of the coveted privilege, and 


|tramples close upon the law of libel— 


and all in the name of “enterprise.” 
The theory is unsound, the premises 
false. They are based upon the most 


‘sordid of motives and wanton disre- 


gard of all the amenities that make 
life pleasant and worth the living. 
Sensationalism in all its aspects rules 
the day in many of the papers—to the 
disgust and mental distress of the bet- 
ter element of the community. Not 


-only is this true of the matters al- 


v 


if 


i 


ready referred to, but revolting par- 


ticulars are printed and_ greedily 
pounced upon by the class of readers 
that patronize these papers. Vivid 
descriptions of death upon the scaffold, 


the last dying words and confession, 


the contortions of agony and the chok- 


ing out of breath may, possibly, be 
j defended upon the ground of public 
Policy, but such realism offends good 


taste, to say the least, and surely adds 


| nothing to the public good. 


It is true, there is a class of papers 


which are above such vile intermed- 


dling, such “ear at the keyhole” base- 
ness, such despoiling of moral graves, 
such lowering, debasing policies, and 
the making merchandise of the most 
holy of our lives—but this group is 
almost imperceptibly small. From a 
very small beginning the evil has en- 
larged, even as a ripple in the water 
until it touches both the hither and 
the thither border of the social fabric, 


| shocks the very nerve-centers of the 


human breast, alarms religion and 
threatens the body politic. It has 


, Overstepped all bounds of decency, 
_trampled under foot every particle of 


restraint, and is leaving its serpent 


Slime upon everything clean and pure. 


Whether the public interest UE aa 
fact, served or thwarted, it is obvious 


that such brutality results in good 


business for the newspapers. The 


THE UNITED 


rivalry of the press in business is such 
that when the most reckless news- 
paper succeeds in finding a motive for 
putting a family of any sort of prom- 
inence into the pillory of public curios- 
ity, its competitors are drawn by the 
noise and conspicuousness of the out- 
rage into the general melee of insin- 
uation and scandal. Failure to partici- 
pate would mark them as lacking in 
the sort of ruthless vigor which is the 
only guarantee of a rising circulation. 
The mass of readers readily accepts 
the practice as the chartered right of 
a “free” Press. 


Ill 
What shall be done about this? Is 
it not time to demand a halt? For- 


bearance has long ceased to be a vir- 
tue. It is time for something more 
than merely indignant protest. . It is 
time for every publication having the 
least claim to respectability to raise 
a cry in severe condemnation, to use 
their columns as a lash to scare the 
scullions and bandits of journalism 
and drive them back into the ways of 
decency and just regard for the rights 
of others The moral conscience of 
the public Press should be aroused and 
shamed into repudiation of the leprosy 
that is destroying it. 

An editorial in the Century Maga- 
zine for February, 1912, suggested a 
curb for the sensational press through 
the enactment of a national law to 
affect newspapers distributed by the 
lines of interstate commerce. It was 
urged that the French press law, 
which for more than forty years had 
worked to the satisfaction of an en- 
lightened republic, might well be en- 
acted in America as a moderate means 
of protecting helpless humanity against 
such newspapers as exploit men and 
women in the regular line of drum- 
ming up sensation to “feed” circula- 
tion. Under the French law, a citizen 
who has been “served up” in a news- 
paper has the right to reply in the 
offending journal with equal space. 
Such a law would at once curtail the 
amount of cruelty that may be wrought 
in the interests of newspaper profits. 
So long as the owner of a printing- 
press may have a free hand in playing 


‘the spotlight, with all its shades of 


insinuation, on the writhing individual 
or family, he may laugh at expostula- 
tion and at correction printed in rival 
newspapers; but, if a law should com- 
pel him to set a plain statement of 
facts, on the authority of the person 
who is affected, column for column, on 
the same page on which the original 
sensation was displayed, the reading 
public which is fair even ‘when it is 
weak enough to be beguiled by de- 
grading scandal, would readily distin- 
guish the news-monger from the jour- 
nalist. 

A distressing phase of pernicious 
newspaper activity is to be found in 
its remarkable attitude toward crime 
and criminals. To what extent are 
the newspapers responsible for the pre- 
vailing spirit of lawlessness? They 
certainly have contributed to it in 
various ways, especially by the sensa- 
tionalism I have already referred to, 
and by a reckless dissemination of 
false and pernicious ideas. Lawless- 
ness today is a great, if not our great- 
est, national peril, and the sensational 
newspaper has become one of the most 
potent disseminators of criminal lore. 
By its vivid description of crime in all 
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its hideous aspect and minutest details 
—even at times illustrated with dia- 
grams to more clearly depict the acts 
of the marauders—it has taught untold 
thousands of weaker intellects the evil 
methods employed by the criminal, 
and opened the way for the descent 
into the mazes of the underworld. 

A morning paper recently devoted 
five-eighths of its first page to reports 
of murders and other atrocities; and 
the evening paper warmed over the 
same dish, adding most harrowing de- 
tails of one of the murders and other 
matter that could not fail to be harm- 
ful. Demoralizing and unwholesome 
news represented thirty-nine per cent 
of the items in a recent New York 
daily of wide circulation. Indeed, many 
have been the mornings in recent 
months when the pages of even con- 
servative newspapers have looked 
more like catalogues of crime than 
like journals of civilization. In these 
columns, ordinary blackguardism by 
plain ruffians receives an ordinary 
dressing; but unusual instances of 
crime are set forth with unusual pi- 
quancy and profuseness of detail. 
Stodgy crimes, like the ordinary kill- 
ings and poisonings, “black hand” 
stealings and explosions, strike out- 
rages, public defalcations, and plain 
burglaries, are detailed with an ex- 
haustiveness alike stimulating to those 
inclined to follow criminal example, 
and terrifying to those fearful of be- 
coming future victims. 

It is plain that the average sensa- 
tional editor handles a topic of that 
sort with a determination to surpass 
his rivals’ “duty to publicity” by mak- 
ing the most of its possibilities as 
salable news. No matter if premature 
publication will baffle so-called ‘“‘jus- 
tice’; the public shall know all of the 
hideous reality, and more than all of 
the imaginary direfulness, even if civ- 
ilization must thereby perish linger- 
ingly on the altars of journalistic com- 
merce. The excuse they offer is that 
what is most interesting comes first, 
not what is most important. But why 
should crime in its various aspects be 
most interesting? 

Probably the worst feature of this 
phase of the activities of the sensa- 
tional press is its cultivation of law- 
less thinking, which is the mother of 
all lawlessness. It works its evil in 
weak and degenerate minds—and, un- 
fortunately, there are many such—by 
unconscious suggestion, by creating in 
these defective people the impulse to 
commit criminal and other antisocial 
acts, which were it not for the reading 
might never have occurred to them. 
The disgusting details of the Leopold- 
Loeb trial have already borne fruit in 
other states; and beyond a doubt the 
published accounts of the Rich case in 
Michigan are largely responsible for 
the appalling wave of similar criminal 
acts here and elsewhere over the coun- 
try. Incidentally, I have often won- 
dered why, as a step in the right 
direction, judges do not exclude the 
prurient and largely feminine audi- 
ences from their court-rooms when 
these grossly criminal and highly sug- 
gestive and sensational cases come up 
for trial. 

A serious outcome of this morbid 
newspaper exploitation of the notori- 
ous bandit is the heroizing of him in 
the eyes of the public, especially of 
the younger element of society. Re- 
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porters, like the average citizen, are 
more apt to pity the prisoner, if for 
nothin» else for the very reason that 
the police are down upon him. His 
marvellous escapes, his inexplicable 
avoidance of the police-nets that are 
laid for him, awaken a sort of admira- 
tion for the ingenuity that he displays. 
The degenerate element of the people 
comes to follow his adventures with a 
sympathetic interest such as_ Dick 
Deadeye, Nick Carter, and the other 
outlaws of the dime novel of former 
days enjoyed. These people rejoice in 
his criminal record; they follow his 
infamous career with avidity, and an 
unnatural sympathy for him is estab- 
lished. 

Can we, therefore, be amazed that 
an outrageous climax such as that 
which greeted the arrival of the arch- 
criminal Durkin at the railway station 
in Chicago could become possible? 
This criminal was hailed as a conquer- 
ing hero with salvos of cheers inter- 
rupted with hisses and groans for his 
captors. What a reflection this upon 


the law-abiding citizens of a _ great. 


world-center! The strange mental 
aberration of this crowd might well 
be studied by criminologists in order 
to arrive at its real cause. The mayor 
of our city denounced it as due to “the 
newspapers’ surrender to mob-curios- 
ity. Would there have been any turn 
out.” he asked, “if the sensational pa- 
pers hadn’t pictured this yellow crook 
as a hero?” 

And what shall I say of the female 
criminal? I have been amazed at the 


almost universal pulchritude of these’ 


degenerate women as portrayed in the 
daily press. They seem to have pre- 
empted thé right to beauty of face 
and form. Their langourous eyes, 
golden, Titian or raven locks, and 
sylph-like figures are enlarged upon 
with exhaustive detail. Each is de- 
scribed as the “prettiest woman kill- 
er!” These mawkish, Duchess-or 
Glyn-like descriptions seem to appeal 
to the excitable imaginations of a 
prurient public who crowd the court- 
rooms to catch a glimpse of these par- 
agons of beauty, who, were the truth 
confessed, are not really beautiful in 
most instances, but almost invariably 
show the physical hall-marks of de- 
generacy with the criminal type of 
features. 

Is it any wonder, however, that 
maudlin, sentimental jurors, stimu- 
lated by previous accounts of socalled 
“beautiful criminals,” almost without 
exception find a verdict of “not guilty,” 
and allow these vicious women to 
again resume their places in a much 
suffering community? When we see 
these miscarriages of justice, for 
which the sensational press must be 
blamed in part, is it to be wondered 
at that flapperdom appeals to the av- 
erage young girl of the middle and 
lower classes, or that the hoodlums of 
the corners and pool-rooms of today 
become the bandits and crooks of 
tomorrow? 

IV 

The remedy for this state of affairs 
seems simple to me. Why not exclude 
such stuff from the newspaper col- 
umns in the interest of women and 
children—if not for the love of home 
and country? The Sunday supple- 
ments of certain journals are special 
sinners in this matter. Cannot these 
pages be filled with equally interesting 
but non-pernicious articles which will 


appeal to the higher planes of men- 
tality and tend to raise the level of 
public intelligence? Surely, sugges- 
tive anti-social matter should be ex- 
cluded from the press, legally, if pos- 
sible, if not, by directly appealing to 
the consciences of the newspaper 
editors. The publishing of details of 
crime, which are useful to none and 
dangerous to many, should be prohib- 
ited by law; and, I think, much good 
would result if stenographic reports 
of trials should also fall under the 
ban. Any demonstration that tends 
to exhalt or glorify crime is a potent 
demoralizing influence and a prolific 
source of crime. District Attorney 
Banton writes: I begged the news- 
papers of New York to give as much 
spvace to the efforts to suppress crime 
as they did to crime committed. They 
replied that they would print it. They 
did. The result of this publicity was 
equal to 2000 extra policemen and 
ten extra judges.” 

A public sentiment agcinst the pub- 
lication of such morbid material 
should be aroused and rersistently 
cultivated. As some-cn2 has said: 
“The mystery of the progress of the 
wave of crime resides in the silence of 
serious newspapers, and the amazing 
indifference of teachers, preachers, 
legislators, and the thinking public.” 
Are we ourselves altogether guiltless 
in the matter? A realization of the 
rights of society will make it clear 
that the hunt for criminals is a matter 
of justice, not of sportsmanship; it 
will expose murder and other major 
crimes in all their hideousness instead 
of cloaking them with romance, and 
will reinforce the law-enforcing agen- 
cies with wholesome public sentiment. 
That sort of realization of the rights 
of society is needed now. It is needed 
to change the point of view of per- 
sons who look too leniently on crime 
and with too much indulgence on crim- 
inals because of the tawdry romance 
that is thrown about them by glaring 
sensationalism. 

“If I were asked to name the most 
far-reaching influence for good or evil 
in modern life I would unhesitatingly 
mention the newspaper. Books, with 
the one exception of the Bible, reach 
but a very limited proportion of the 
population. Preachers, teachers, lec- 
turers—unless they broadcast over 
the radio—number but thousands in 
their audiences, whereas the daily 
newspaper carries its message to the 
millions. It must, therefore, be a po- 
tent force in moulding the character 
of the people through its educational 
influence. The ultimate aim of all 
education is the building up of char- 
acter. If the educational matter pub- 
lished in the daily columns of the press 
is of low or medium grade it will have 
a corresponding effect upon the pop- 
ular mind. If the matter printed is 
high in grade of morals and intellig- 
ence the level of public character must 


necessarily be correspondingly af- 
fected. 
Education, therefore, is the pivot 


or nucleus around which character 
grows and fructifies. This is clearly 
demonstrated by the records of the 
criminal courts. The most brutal 
crimes are generally perpetrated by 
the ignorant, illiterate wretches of 
low mentality and bestial impulses. If 
we except that rare phenomenon, the 
highly educated crim‘nal in whom the 
bent toward crime is congenital and 


. 
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predominant and in whom education} 
but amplifies and aggravates the crim- | 
inal instinct, we can accept the gen 
eral statement that culture’ tends 
away from crime and _ toward the) 
higher ideals of life. 

When, therefore, we look over ‘ 
daily papers we cannot but exclaim 
“Ts it any wonder that the age ot 
jazz has temporarily supplanted the 
age of reason?” The people are fed 
up ad nauseam on crime and crimi- 
nals, on low grade and degenerate 
amusements, on scandal and gossip, 
all described in a text that puts the 
name of English literature to shame, 
Not only is this true of the sensational 
press, whose argument for publishing 
the trash they do is that they are giv 
ing the public what it wants, but even 
the higher grades of daily papers are 
sadly reprehensible in this respect, 
Consequently, we are confronted by 
the serious question, To what extent 
is the daily press responsible for the} 
spread of the jazz spirit which is sc 
characteristic of the age? 

If a certain degenerate and undaal 
bred portion of the population revels 
in this pernicious pabulum is that any 
reason why their degraded 


tastes 
should be catered to: at the expense | 
of the better element of the people‘ 
The argument advanced is specious 
but fallacious. They give the public 
what it wants? This is not true in ¢ 
general sense, nor is it a logical ant | 
ethical stand to take. Jf a certair 
proportion of the population demand; 
the use of cocaine or other habit) 
forming drug is that any reason why 
such drugs should be supplied to thes 
individuals? i 

If, as the administrators of the 
stage today claim, the public demand; | 
plays that are questionable from th« 
standpoint of morality or that ‘com 
as near the verge of indecency as 1 . 
is possible to come and remain withii 
the law, is this a legitimate reasol | 
why these demoralizing plays shoul 
be presented despite the protests 0! 
a scandalized portion of the public — 
The often quoted assertion that “hu — 
man nature is human nature,” like it) 
fellow statement, “every man has hi) 
price,” is an affront to the real crean 
of human society. There are grade) 
of human nature and there are grade: 
of personal character as there ar 
grades of celestial happiness. Paul © 
we are told, was taken up to th 
seventh heaven. What were the othe — 
six heavens? Surely, it is little les) 
than criminal to attempt to drag dow) 
the self-respecting and highly con 
scientious element of the communit; 
to the level of those who ask for im 
morality on the stage or who openl, 
or tacitly admit that they have a price 
The evident duty of the press, or 0 
the stage, is to raise the general leve 
of morals to the highest point possibli 
and not to drag all down to the plan 
of the lowest. This is Utopian, yo! 
cry? Let it be so. If we do not en 
deavor to reach Utopia in all thi 
phases of earthly living there can b 
no progress. 

Vv 

It is especially in its influence upol 
the young that the modern newspape. 
has been exerting a most unfortunat: 
and demoralizing effect. That thi 
influence truly exists is well show! 
by the numerous absurdly chalk-deco 
rated “leapin Lenas” of Harold Teel 
design which traverse our streets, an 
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which the flighty flap-trousered youths 
and the flimsy maidens who accompany 
them seem to regard as quite the 
“cat’s eyebrows.” If it stopped with 
this harmless diversion none could ob- 
ject; but there are more sinister as- 
pects, unfortunately. The sensational 
and low grade material that fills the 
columns of the papers is developing a 
taste for such literature at the expense 
of matter of a higher educational val- 
ue. Finley Peter Dunne, in his in- 
imitable manner, reduces the question 
to the absurd but teaches a burning 
lesson when he writes: ‘An’ wan little 
three says to another, ‘What are ye 
goin’ to be whin ye grow up?’ I’m 
goin’ to be a _ sportin’ supplement,’ 
says Larchie. ‘I’m not,’ says a third, 
“T’m goin’ to be a comic strip!’”’ Even 
the innocents are impregnated with 
the poison. The accompanying gro- 
tesque pictures which masquerade in 
the guise of art catch the eyes of 
these youngsters, and the gross and 
illiterate conversation that describes 
them far out-weighs the lesson; these 
children are supposed to learn in the 
public schools. What are we to ex 
pect when even the higher grades of 
papers resort to the same illiterate 
and ungrammatical expressions even 
in their headlines?- 

A casual review of the columns 
of the avowedly leading morning and 
evening papers of this city recently 
yielded such words as follow, not 
only in the text but in the headlines 
as well: cop, for policeman; guy, kid, 
kiddies, for child or children; wanna, 
for want to; gonna, for going to; lotta, 
for lot of;bust, for burst; agoin’, for 
going to; nope; yep; ain’t; gimme, for 
give me; outer, for out of; c’mon, for 
icome on; look.t, for look; jes’, for 
just; allus, for always; ’em, for them; 
an’ for and; lil, for little; where are 
‘them? and many other atrocities of 
‘equal or worse orthographic and more 
‘ungrammatical form. Do your child- 
‘ren talk so? A child is an index of 
'what it hears at home or in the streets. 
Our children would talk French if 
they heard it constantly. What is to 
‘become of the King’s English, to say 
nothing of our American version of 
it, if our leading daily journals are 
to continue the propagation of this 
mongrel dialect! Illiteracy is not nec- 
essary to convey a sense of comicality. 

Incidentally not only is the liter- 
ary education of the child of today 
perverted in this manner, but the pre- 
valence of jazz music and jazz danc- 
ing has almost totally supplanted 
healthy normal music of the classical 
‘type and the graceful waltz of the 
last generation. The children of this 
age have lost, or rather they have 
never had cultivated, the love of these 
true arts. Syncopation in music and 
dancing is all that they know. The 
loss is theirs, but, sad to relate, they 
do not realize, much less care for, 
what they have missed. The news- 
paper, I believe, must bear its share of 
the blame for this deplorable educa- 
tional lack. 

Moreover, the undue prominence 
given both in headlines and allotted 
‘Space to the escapades of criminals, 
the most trivial doings of screen stars 
and society leaders, and the feats of 
‘prizefighters and sportsmen of vari- 
ous kinds, has created in the popular 
™mind a distorted idea of the prowr 
relations of things. As someone has 
‘said, “the bootlegger today is more 


| 


| 


popular than the mayor of Chicago, 
than the State’s Attorney of Cook 
County, even than the President of 
the United States.” 

When Gloria Swanson was ill in 
Paris, in February, 1925, her name 
was in the front-page headlines for 
three consecutive days, while a mine 
disaster in Germany in which 500 
workers were killed received only a 
paragraph on an inside page. Let 
Pola Negri, Polish actress, fall from 
a ladder and fracture her wrist, and 
the newspapers will give it front-page 
space. I strongly suspect that Charlie 
Chaplin, because of such misdirected 
newspaper activity, is known more 
widely than any living being. As one 
has written, “Given proper publicity, 
a mediocre chorus girl becomes a star, 
a cheap painting becomes a work of 
art, a tawdry story of illicit love be- 
comes a sensational novel.” 

Pages of the newspapers are given 
to detailed accounts of the latest 
prize-fight, or the most recent scan- 
dal among the ignorant rich, while the 
truly worth-while exploits of the 
scientists or statesmen of the world 
receive only casual mention—if men- 
tioned at all—save in the pages of 
specialized journals which do _ not 
reach the hands of the average citi- 
zen. Probably the climax of this dis- 
tortion of the value of news was 


“reached when the passing of the film 


sheik—the very incarnation of the 


spirit of the jazz age—was recorded 


in heavy black headlines in all the 
papers, whereas the death of the ven- 
erable sage, Dr. Charles W. Eliot, the 
grand old man of Harvard, was an- 
nounced in small type in an inconspic- 
uous column of the same paper. 

So flagrant was the contrast in this 
instance that numerous protests must 
have reached the editorial ears; for 
a number of the papers published ex- 
planatory and apologetic editorials. 
Wrote one: “The object of the news 
editor is to tell the public first what 
they want to know most. The news 
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of greatest interest must occupy the 
front page.” At once the question 
arises, which is the news of greatest 
interest—the passing of a sage, a 
fountain of learning and of incalcula- 
ble good to educational circles and to 
humanity, or the death of a screen 
hero of romanticism? We make no re- 
flections on the one or the other—but 
is there not a proper relation of things, 
a sense of essential values? And if the 
screen hero’s death is more interesting 
news is that not a direct outcome of 
years of improper training of the pub- 
lic mind by a misdirected press? The 
editorial I have quoted continues: 
“The point is that the fate of Valen- 
tino moved millions, while that of Dr. 
Eliot, even had he been at the height 
of his fame, would have moved thous- 
ands. 

“Perhaps it ought not to be so. Per- 
haps we ought to be more thrilled by 
the passing of a learned man, who put 
his mark on the education of his time 
and whose honors in the world of in- 
tellect were many, than we are by the 
fight for life of a popular young ac- 
tor. But whether we ought or not, 
we are not.” Why not? Is not the 
vicious educational policy of the press 
in large part responsible for this top- 
sy turvy state of affairs? 

If this laudation of the lesser things 
is to continue to the neglect and be- 
littlement of the real issues of life, 
how can the press continue to hold its 
original purpose as the greatest safe- 
guard of our American institutions 
and liberties? The truly educated 
man, the salt of the population, is fain 
to ask with Lowell, “shall a man go 
down to live in his cellar, instead of 
mounting to those fair upper cham- 
bers which look toward the sunrise?” 

The direct and inevitable conse- 
quence of this distressing miscarriage 
of the initial purpose of the news- 
paper is painfully evident. Every 
school child from eight years up 
knows the faces, records and achieve- 
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ments of all the criminals, crooks, 
screen stars, sportsmen, and society 
leaders of questionable reputations; 
but I doubt if any one of them could 
even mention the names of six of the 
leading citizens, eminent philanthro- 
pists and statesmen, of their own city, 
let alone recognize their faces which 
so seldom appear on the printed page. 

The distinguished American artist, 
Charles Dana Gibson, has admirably 
portrayed this truth in his celebrated 
picture “The Champion.” Crowds of 
boys and youths just budding into 
manhood swarm around the burly, self- 
conscious prizefighter with awe-struck 
worshipful countenances. He is their 
hero, their physical hero, their incar- 
nation of courage. Yet, as one has 
asked, “If fighting with the fists de- 
velops. courage, how does it happen 
that not one of the American cham- 
pions, from the biggest to the least 
important of the lot, were found on the 
fighting line during the great war?” 
They stayed at home, out of danger. 
The newspapers don’t emphasize this 
point. If they did, perhaps these idol- 
izing boys and young men would get 
a different idea of what real courage 
is, and would change the type of their 
heroes. 

VI 

I wish, in conclusion, to touch very 
briefly upon another pregnant evil in 
modern journalism, one which strikes 
a direct blow at the very foundation 
of American principles. I refer to the 
selfish control of the Press by moneyed 
interests or by self-interested political 
yowers irrespective of the effect of 
such control upon the national welfare 
—in other words, subsidization of the 
Press 

A subsidized Press is not and never 
can be a free and independent Press. 
The editor of such a bought paper 


cannot freely express his views, as the © 


editor of a paper is expected to do. 

‘In 1923, the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors adopted a code ‘of 
journalistic ethics which includes the 
following: 

“A journalist who uses his power 
for any selfish or otherwise unworthy 
purpose is faithless to a high trust.” 

And again: 

“Freedom from all obligations ex- 
cept that of fidelity to the public in- 
terest is vital.” 

How can an editor, or the owner 
of a newspaper, who accepts a large 
sum of money from a national or local 
political party, from a foreign power 
interested in spreading propaganda 
inimicable to the national welfare, or 
from a large subscriber to suppress 
news or propagate information solely 
in the interest of that subscriber, 
honorably affix his name to this code 
of ethics as propounded by the Na- 
tional Association of American Edi- 
tors? Men who do so are traitors not 
only to honorable manhood, but they 
must be regarded as among the most 
dangerous enemies of their country. 
Their doctrine is to sacrifice truth, 
no matter how trivial or how great 
the matter concerned, to a policy of 
expediency. Personal friendship can- 
not honestly be advanced as sufficient 
excuse for such action; loyalty to 
party interest is not a just cause for 
the suppression of the truth or for 
its misinterpretation. 

Sardou, in “Seraphine,” says: “If 
you ever have to choose between living 
with your mother-in-law or shooting 
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yourself, do not hesitate a single mo- 
ment—shoot her.” The same rule ap- 
plies here. If the choice lies between 
sacrificing honor for a monetary con- 
sideration from a political party or 
an individual and resorting to some 
extreme penalty, do not hesitate at 
all—sever the relations which tie to 
the offending persons, that is, sacrifice 
the tempting influence even at the cost 
of great financial loss. The politician 
at once cries, “This is not practical.” 
To the crooked politician everything 
is impractical that is not crooked. 
President Roosevelt’s list of wrong- 
doers—‘the man who makes an enor- 
mous fortune by corrupting legisla- 
tors and fleecing his stockholders, the 
bribe-giver, the franchise trafficker, 
the manipulator of securities, and the 
corrupt political go-between” — may 
well be made to include the newspaper 
owner, publisher or editor who accepts 
a subsidy to pervert public opinion. 

Especially does this evil become pe- 
culiarly menacing when grave inter- 
national issues are affected by it, as 
during the strained relations which 
exist in pre-war periods. Oppenheim, 
in one of his romances, pertinently 
remarks: 

“Trouble is made by talking about 
it. Most of the wars of the world 
have come about through newspaper 
discussion in advance and mischievous 
people going about putting billiger- 
ent thoughts into the minds of peace- 
ful people. If there were no news- 
papers, all the nations of the world 
would be sitting round in a family 
party. There would be no wars and 


very few quarrels. It is the enlighten- 
ed Press of this generation which pro- 
vides the fuel for tragedy.” 

This may be putting it a little 
strong, but there is much food for 
thought in the suggestion. 
know that in such time of stress a 
subsidized Press spreads its editorial 


We do 


page over the entire paper, distorting 


or suppressing the actual facts in the 


interest of the power which has paid | 


for the manipulation of the truth. 
In a large sense, perhaps, this evil 
is manifested in the so-called “class 
publications,’ which endeavor to do 
the thinking for the general public, 
which should do its thinking for it- 
self. This necessarily results in a 
lopsided, narrow and prejudiced way 
of looking upon the affairs of life. 
After this brief exposition of our 
topic, we are compelled to conclude 
that the influence of the newspaper 
has not been universally elevating, 
that there is much to be improved and 
corrected. What is to be done in the 
matter? Can we all not at least cry 
with the poet: 
“What do we need to keep the nation 
whole, 


To guard the pillars of the State? 


We need 
The fine audacities of honest deed, 
The homely old integrities of soul, 
The swift temerities that take the part 
Of outcast right—the wisdom of 
the heart. 
We need the faith to go a path untrod, 
The power to be alone and vote with 
God.” 


President Nebraska Press a Good Host § 


H. D. Lepett, of the Ord Quiz, a Live Wire Publisher 


Among the prominent publishers who 
have been instrumental in preparing 
for the proper entertainment of N.E.A. 
delegates this year is H. D. Leggett, 
publisher of the Ord Quiz and president 
of the Nebraska Press association. 
Editor Leggett has not confined him- 
self to the newspaper game throughout 
his entire business career, but brings 
the experience acquired through a 
number of years in the grain, hard- 
ware and lumber business as well as 
that gained through years in a news- 
paper plant to his management of the 
Ord Quiz, of which he has been the 
publisher continuously since 1918. 

It is an interesting fact that back in 
1897 Mr. Leggett, in partnership with 
L. J. Harris, now of Omaha, founded 
the Valley County Times in Ord, which 
later, under the management of W. W. 
Haskell, was consolidated with the 
Quiz. It was after selling the Times 
to Mr. Haskell that Mr. Leggett en- 
gaged in other business for some time. 
Fifteen years ago, however, the news- 
paper urge took hold of him again 
and he bought a paper at St. Paul, 
Nebraska, which he sold two years 
later and returned to Ord, and ran the 
Ord Journal for three or four years 
for H. M. Davis. The next step was 
the purchase of the Ord Quiz, which 
he has published since. Incidentally 
the Quiz is just now moving into a 
fine new building. 

Mr. Leggett has a most interesting 
staff, inasmuch as two of its members 
are his son and the son’s wife, both 


Instrumental in Providing Good Entertainment 
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graduate journalists. Eugene C. Leg- 
gett is the editor and Mrs. Eugene 
assists with the writing and adver- 
tising. 


{ 
As president of the Nebraska Press 


association, Mr. Leggett expects to 
spend considerable time this summer 


in the work of that organization. He_ 
is also vice president for Nebraska of. 


the National Editorial association, — 
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Newspaper Writer is an Educator 


Should Realize He is a Vital Part of Educational 
System of the Nation at All Times 


Addressing the graduates of the De- 
partment of Journalism of the John 
E. Brown College at Siloam Springs, 
Ark., May 14th, Carlton Murray Bro- 
sius, head of the department, said in 
part: 

“As a newspaper editor for more 
than twenty years, and as a teacher 
of journalism, I am deeply interested 
in newspaper men and newspapers. 

“No single force known to man has 
half the ini‘uence that the newspapers 
have in the molding of opinion, in 
settling the destinies of individuals 
and governments, and shaping the 
conduct of the people. 

“On Sunday morning the clergyman 
talks to perhaps one thousand persons. 
The newspaper editor sends his mes- 
sage into a hundred thousand homes 
and talks to approximately a quarter 
of a million people. 

“The late C..P. J. Mooney, of the 
Memphis Commercial-Appeal, once 
said to the writer of these lines: ‘I am 
extremely careful about every line I 
write. A lot of people who go to 
church do not pay any attention to 
what the preacher says, but they have 
to pay attention to what I print or 
they cannot read it. The average mau 
believes what he sees in a newspaper, 
although he may doubt what he hears 
spoken.’ 

“Every man who writes for a news- 
paper should deeply feel his responsi- 
bility to the public. He should realize 
that he is a vital part of the educa- 
tional system of the nation, for, 
though the newspaper educates in a 
different way, it is as mecessary a 
part of the mechanism of education 
as are the public schools. 

“This being true, it is the duty of 
the editor to keep the columns of his 
paper clean, just as he would keep all 
degrading things out of the schools. 

“The function of a newspaper, first 
of all, as its name indicates, is to 
publish the news. The faithful, 
prompt and accurate narration of cur- 
rent history is the chief purpose of 
its existence. ‘All the news that’s fit 
to print,’ is the motto of an Alabama 
daily. The editor draws the line on 
Scandal and smut and revolting de- 
tails of dirty divorce cases. He prints 
nothing for other men’s wives and 
daughters to read that he would not 
want some other newspaper man to 
print for his wife and daughters. 

“While a secular newspaper is not 
supposed to preach sermons to its 
readers, and carry columns of religious 
matter, it is not out of place for the 
newspaper occasionally to call atten- 
tion to the fact that this is a Chris- 
tian nation, and that all we have and 
are we owe to the love and mercy 
and goodness of God. We saw one 
daily newspaper in Tennessee that had 
for its motto, ‘Remember thy Creator.’ 
A splendid admonition, for if we re- 
Member God, He will remember us. 
Gibbon, in his ‘Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire,’ said: ‘Rome fell 
because her people forgot God.’ 

“Newspapers are the very corner- 
stone of the public, for by them the 
voters are influenced to elect to officé 
the men who make the laws by which 
the people are governed. 


“Newspapers have much to do with 
shaping the religious life of the coun- 
try, for if all the papers should antag- 
onize the church, it is doubtful if 
much progress could be made in mat- 
ters ecclesiastical. 

“Newspapers are essential to educa- 
tion, for, as a rule, they advocate the 
taxation that supports the schools, and 
they advocate the erection of new 
school buildings, the establishment of 
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playgrounds, ete. Without the sup- 
port of the newspapers, not much 
would be done in the matter of edu- 
cating the youth of the land. 

“Taken all in all, the newspaper 
man is a very useful and a very neces- 
sary member of society. If he realizes 
his obligation to the public; if he isa 
Christian, believing in the Fatherhood 
of God and the brotherhood of man; 
if he believes in his people and his 
country; if he fights for the right and 
against the wrong; if he supports the 
schools and the churches—he is the 
greatest man in his community, and 
all fair-minded men must regard him 
as such.” 


Efficiency Methods in Job Plant 


Owner of Large Job Shop in Leeds, England 
Gives U. S. Publisher Readers His Views 


(Mr. Stembridge is the president of the 
Master Printers federation of Great Britain 
and Ireland, and a member of the execu- 
tive council of the Leeds and District 
Master Printers association. He is also 
president of the Leeds District Committee 
of the Joint Industrial Council and treas- 
urer of the Northern Counties Monotype 
Users’ association and a member of the 
committee of the national body. He takes 
keen interest in the Federation system of 
cost finding and has contributed much to 
the subject of cost finding and efficient 
management of printing plants through 
addresses delivered in many parts of the 
country.) 


The methods I recommend are those 
that I have adopted, and with a cer- 
tain amount of success. Competition 
in England is so keen that it can only 
be met by having an efficient works 
and an up-to-date plant with a good 
organization. I try to see every new 
machine that is put on the market, 
and investigate its possibilities as to 
cost reduction. By the study and prac- 
tice of efficiency it is possible to re- 
duce costs without lowering wages, 
but it is also necessary to have the 
best machinery and factory lay-out. 

Labor is the biggest factory expense, 
much greater than the interest on 
capital cost of plant; therefore, any- 
thing that is done to reduce labor costs 
is worth while. 

It is almost impossible to keep a 
printing plant in a high state of effi- 
ciency without a full knowledge of 
costing and the application thereof. 
Costing enables the printer to discover 
leakages in any department, but it is 
only a means to an end, that being 
the improvement in the factory or- 
ganization and equipment. Constant 
supervision of lay-out is necessary, as 
the installation of any new machines 
can upset the lay-out of a department. 

Modern composing room equipment 
is rather expensive, which probably ac- 
counts for the avoidance of it by many 
printers; but it is worth all the money 
it costs. By its adoption the compos- 
ing room can be made as profitable as 
any other department, and be certain- 
ly a more pleasant place for the com- 
positors to work in. Hand setting is 
now an out-of-date method, and with 
Ludlows, Monotypes and Linotypes, 
everything can be set by machine, 
saving the expense of distribution 
which alone represents what would be 
a handsome profit in many establish- 
ments. 

In the press rooms old and slow- 
running machines should be scrapped 
without hesitation. Generally they oc- 
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cupy more floor space than modern 
machines, have an exceedingly low 
output and produce work of an in- 
ferior quality as the result of much 
arduous labor. Old machines are the 
greatest time-wasters in the industry. 
Capital cost of modern machinery is 
high, but bearing in mind comparative 
outputs, they are much cheaper to 
operate than old ones. 

In the bindery the same applies, and 
although more girl labor is employed 
in this department than in any other, 
even that is too expensive to be 
wasted, and much of it can be saved 
by the installation of modern folding 
machines, stitchers, guillotines and 
the like. 

I also have derived great benefit 
from the discussion of trade topics 
with fellow printers, who are more 
ready to talk of their difficulties and 
tell of their successes today than 
printers and other manufacturers were 
in the “bad old days.” 


Live and Let Live Policy for Competitors 


“What Do Cut Prices and Unfair Dealings With Your Brother Publisher 


Accomplish in the End?”’ 


(Though addressed to publishers and 
printers of Illinois, members of the 
fraternity elsewhere will be interested 
in the following letter of John L. 
Eyrse, field secretary of the Illinois 
Press association. ) 

In a previous article we in part 
described some of the objects of the 
field secretary of the Illinois Press 
association and we tried to give in a 
concise manner some things we hoped 
to accomplish in this line of work. 

At the time of writing this article 
we have visited almost three hundred 
newspaper and printing offices, cover- 
ing over thirty counties and in the 
thirty counties there are less than 
twenty offices that we have failed to 
visit in our travels. A short time ago 
one of our printer friends said to us, 
“We don’t believe you miss any of 
them, since you have walked twelve 
blocks to get into our office and must 
walk back again without any other 
visit.” We were glad to do this as 
our visit was well worth the effort. 

We were very sorry indeed to find 
conditions existing such as there are 
in some of our counties, conditions 
which seem almost impossible to any- 
one who has seen the better conditions 
elsewhere. One would think that the 
present demand of the world would 
render such things out of the ques- 
tion, but nevertheless we found in 
some cities, as well as counties, pub- 
lishers and printers jumping at each 
other’s throats not unlike the wild 
animal who is seeking to be ‘master 
of all he surveys.’ There might have 
been some grounds for these condi- 
tions, but it is generally the case that 
the blame for such a situation cannot 
be laid at the feet of one or two in 
the city or county. 

Those interested told us that it could 
not be helped. That some certain one 
would not do his part to correct this 
situation. That certain one was al- 
ways ready to find some one else who 
did this or that, or failed to do this 
or that which compelled him to play 
the role he did in this great drama 
of disorganized business methods. 
One after another excused himself for 
his part and placed the‘blame on an- 
other. These men said that their city 
or county was different from any other 
city or county and this was the reason 
of the existing conditions. In a way 
possibly this is true, but from another 
viewpoint it is far from the truth. 

All counties are made up of individ- 
uals of similar character and it only 
needs the vision of better business 
among those individuals to bring 
about the change of conditions. Never 
can it be possible so long as we 
harbor those little petty feelings to- 
ward each other like the little school 
boy who hit his schoolmate with the 
ball bat because the other boy had 
pinched him. It is true, little differ- 
ences will come up in the best reg- 
ulated organizations, but do _ these 
little matters outweigh the great prin- 
ciple of the organization? Do they 
disband the organization on account 
of these little differences? Not by 
any means. Then why let these things 
stand in the way of better business in 


the newspaper and printing field? Why 
allow your business to suffer and 
finally go to pieces on account of these 
conditions? 


JOHN L. EYRSE 


Illinois Press Association Field Secre- 
tary Working Under Direction of 
H. L. Williamson, Secretary 


All of this has been said to bring 
you up to the keynote of the field 
secretary’s work, “more co-operation 
and organization among the news- 
papers and printers of the state.” In 
counties which we have visited and 
in which we found that co-operation 
existed throughout the county, we 
have noticed a marked difference in 
the conditions of the offices, the man- 
ner in which their work is carried 
on and the general appearance of the 
office. There seemed to be a different 
atmosphere in the office and the editor 
had a much different idea of the news- 
paper and printing business. In the 
one case, business was a grind as well 
as a strife, while in the other, busi- 
ness was a pleasure as well as profit- 
able. 

Where we found no co-operation, 
the editor or business manager used 
the themes in his conversation with 
us of “cutting prices,’ “beating the 
other fellow to it,” “the other fellow 
was a thief and a liar,’ and all such 
things. And the odd part of the situa- 
tion was that it was always the other 
fellow. Seldom did he acknowledge 
that the fault was in himself except 
to say, “I was going to show him a 
thing or two. He was not going to 
pull that stuff and get away with it.” 
The same idea of the little school boy 
only in different language. Publish- 
ers and printers, when are we going 
to grow up to be men? When are we 
going to put away the little boy’s 
idea and conduct our business like 
men’? Is it going to be necessary that 
this war be carried on until some of 
us go down to financial death, while 
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others pay unheard-of prices to get 
competitors out of the way? 

Do cut prices and unfair dealings 
with each other accomplish anything 
in the end? Look around you and see. 
What an awful task the publisher or 
printer has to get his prices back to 
a living basis after he has “cut them 
to the bone” to kill his competitor, - 
and as soon as he gets them back to 
what he thinks is the right price 
along comes another competitor. No! 
This is not the way to adjust such 
matters. Organization and co-opera- 
tion are the only solution. When the 
newspapers of any city, community 
or county come to the place where 
they are willing to do to the other 
publisher as they would he do to them 
then we will find more co-operation 
and better business methods among 
the newspaper fraternity. 


Two Illinois Papers Unite 

Two leading sectional papers of 
South Chicago, the Calumet Record 
and the Gateway Sentinel, have con- 
solidated under the Record name. For 
thirty years the Record hes had the 
interests of the factory employees of 
the Calumet industrial region fore- 
most in its policy. Industrial news, 
both of South Chicago, and of the 
nearer towns of northern Indiana, a 
real estate and building department, 
city council proceedings, and other 
items of local interest are handled 
by this paper. It has the backing of 
public officials and the prestige of over 
thirty years of service to the commun- 
ity. The merger will benefit both pa- 
pers and their combined efforts should 
enable them to put through civic pro- 
jects with which they are enthusiast- 
ically connected. 


New York and Censorship 

The New York News in editorial 
comment, “Censorship of the Press? 
Well, Why Not” advocated censorship 
of newspapers to the extent of sup- 
pressing items beyond the limits of 
decency. ‘We hate the suppression of 
free speech. But unless the minds of 
the children of New York are to be 
drenched in obscenity, it seems to us 
that a censorship of the press as well 
as the theatre must come.” 


Competitors as Friends 

Marshall Field & Company and H. O. 
Stone & Company, of Chicago, recently 
devoted some costly advertising space 
to wishing a competitor good luck. 
The firm of C. D. Peacock, recipients 
of this unusual favor, replied with an 
advertisement the following day in. 
which they said that “this voluntary — 
and unexpected act of courtesy rep- 
resents the art of bigness.” 


Canadian Advertising Restriction 

The Women’s Missionary Society, of 
the United Church of Canada, passed 
a resolution at its first annual meeting 
held in Winnipeg, to the effect that — 
all forms of liquor advertising should 
be made illegal in Manitoba, and the 
government of that province was urged, 
to take action on the issue, 


Convention City Paper and Its Editor 


Omaha World-Herald Has Circulation of 114,900 Daily; 1,100 People 
on Its Payrolls; Editor Newbranch Prize Winner 


Probably no business institutions of 
Omaha, the host city to the N. E. A. 
convention, are scrutinized with so 
much interest by the visiting editors 
as the newspaper plants. And Oma- 
ha boasts some of the best dailies 
in the West. 

Prominent among them is_ the 
Omaha Daily World-Herald, a con- 
solidation of the Evening World, estab- 
lished by. Gilbert M. Hitchcock and a 
few friends in 1885, and the Omaha 
Daily Herald, established by Dr. 
George L. Miller in 1865. The con- 
solidation was effected July 15, 1889. 
The World-Herald is published by the 
World Publishing company, of which 
Mr. Hitchcock is president and prin- 
cipal owner. 

Harvey Ellsworth Newbranch has 
been editor since 1910. Prior to that 
date he had served as a reporter on 
the World-Herald from 1899 to 1905, 
then as associate editor until 1910, 
when he was made editor-in-chief. He 
was awarded the $500 Pulitzer prize 
for the best editorial written in the 
United States in 1919, “Law and the 
Jungle’—called forth by the burning 
of a negro by a mob and the setting on 
fire of the county court house—the 
first two paragraphs of which read: 

“There is the rule of the jungle in 
this world, and there is the rule of law. 

“Under jungle rule no man’s life is 
safe, no man’s wife, no man’s mother, 
sister, children, home, liberty, rights, 
property. Under the rule of law pro- 
tection is provided for all these, and 
provided in proportion as law is 
efficiently and honestly administered 
and its power and authority respected 
and obeyed.” 


Mr. Newbranch was born in Henry 
county, Iowa, April 11, 1875. He grad- 
uated from the University of Nebraska 
in 1896 with the degree of A.B. and 
was married to Miss Evalena Rolofson, 
Lincoln, Nebr., the same year. He 
served as regent of his Alma Mater 
in 1909. 

The following figures will enable the 
reader to gain some conception of the 
proportions to which the World-Her- 
ald has grown. Its daily sworn cir- 
culation for March 1927 was 114,900; 
the Sunday circulation, 117,920. Its 
classified want ad department carries 
on Sunday from seven to ten pages. 
It has on its payrolls in the building 
over 400 people in the various depart- 
ments, or a grand total of over 1,100 
people, including outside workers, 
such as carriers, solicitors and sub- 
office employes. 

The World-Herald plant is in keep- 
ing with its progress in the circulation 
and advertising fields. The building 
fronts 132 feet on Farnam and 132 
feet on Fifteenth street, covering a 
quarter of a block. It is eight stories 
high, and modern throughout. The 
press room is equipped with a six 
unit, double sextuple Goss press, each 
sextuple being capable of printing, at 
maximum speed, 72,000 printed and 
folded 12-page newspapers an hour, 
or 1,200 a minute. An additional 
octuple Goss press, with a capacity of 
72,000 16-page papers an hour, is also 
used. The World-Herald prints its 
own colored comic sections and its 
magazine section on a color press. 

Each twenty-four hours the World- 
Herald issues eleven editions of the 
newspaper. Approximately one car of 
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news print paper is used each day. 
Twelve tons of black news ink are 
used in a month. The ads are set on 
Ludlow machines for the larger dis- 
play type, and Intertypes are used for 


the smaller displays and the news 
matter. 
The editorial department is prac- 


tically all in one large room, with a 
frontage on Farnam street of 132 feet. 

In politics the World-Herald is Dem- 
ocratic. It is one of the large news- 
papers which refuses to accept ques- 
tionable promotion or medical adver- 
tising. Employes are granted a yearly 
bonus and an annual vacation of from 
one to two weeks on full pay. In 
addition the World-Herald carries old 
line insurance on all employes of more 
than one year’s service who wish it, 
the newspaper paying two-thirds of 
the premiums and the employes one- 
third. 


IT WILL PAY YOU TO 
HIRE TRAINED 
MEN 


Ambitious young men, schooled 
in every branch of the newspaper 
or magazine field, may be secured 
to fill that opening on your publica- 
tion by simply making your wants 
known to the Personnel Bureau of 
Sigma Delta Chi, professional jour- 
nalistic fraternity. 


No Charge to Employers 

Avail yourself of this free service 
to replenish your staff whenever 
the occasion requires. Write or 
wire John G. Earhart, 836 Exchange 
Ave., Chicago, Ill., and and he will 
put you in touch with the right 
man, 


Factors Needed tor Good Job Printin3, 


Prize Winning Mississippian Describes Various Steps in the Making 
or Marring of the Job You Deliver to a Customer 


Job printing is an art. It is to the 
printer what a highly prized painting 
is to a painter. Paintings are beauti- 
ful, but to my notion the prettiest of 
all art is the “Art preservative of all 
arts’ —printing. In it the artist, for 
a printer is indeed an artist, has to 
use color and material and blend all in 
a harmonious whole as does the 
painter in blending his colors upon 
canvas. The man who owns a print- 
shop and does not turn out good print- 
ing is in fault himself; he may be in 
the right church but he is in the wrong 
pew. A poor job of printing is not 
relished by the poorest of men. 

It is surprising to see some jobs 
that supposed printeries turn out. I 
was superintendent of the printers’ 
exhibit at the State fair nearly four 
years ago, and candidly I was sur- 
prised at some of the sample exhibits 
received for displays, some of them 
so “bum” I hid them from the eyes of 
the onlookers. I was in charge of the 
fair in 1925 also, and I found a vast 
difference and a great improvement 
in the exhibits, no really bad samples 
were sent for exhibit, but instead, the 
exhibits were first-class, and many 
were the compliments on the work 
shown. It meant the printers who 
visited the fair received a ‘‘vision”’ 
and went back to their offices deter- 
mined to improve the class of work 
they were turning out. 

- J entered a printing office in a Ten- 
nessee town at the tender age of four- 
teen years nearly a half century ago, 
and there I learned hand composition, 
make-up, make-ready, press work and 
press feeding from a man who was a 
leading book printer of his time; knew 
proper spacing, margins, lay-outs, etc., 
and I have followed the business ever 


since. I am just an ordinary country 
printer who loves the work. I never 
worked in a city job shop. In the 


country printing office—and in only 
four have I worked—I have lived and 
worked for the joy of working among 
type and editing a country paper. I 
never did any two or three-color work 
to amount to anything, for as a rule 
the country merchant does not care 
for it and it is too expensive for him 
to use. 

Pardon me for throwing this bouquet 
at myself, when I say the reputation 
of this office for a good, neat, well 
printed paper (and that is job work), 
for splendid job printing and for a 
good, neat and clean office, is far 
above the average of country print- 
shops. I write this because my 
customers tell me these things. 

When the editor of this magazine 
asked me for an article on job print- 
ing I never thought I would write 
what I have written, but a fellow has 
to fill space somehow, and _ there 
is not much to say about job printing. 
It can all be summed up in a very few 
words: The manager of the office 
should be a printer, and the foreman 
or job printer should know his stuff. 
I have seen the very handsomest of 
jobs come out of a one-man shop. 

In a nut shell, have several series 
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of this freak type—clean cut light, 
Leavy and medium Gothics; light, 
medium and heavy extended, and light, 
heavy and medium condensed; and 
Parsons is a mighty fine type to have; 
and then a series of wedding text or 


Old English, good furniture and quoins 
and the very best of inks. Cheap inks 
make cheap jobs. We never use under 
a $1.50 ink, using mostly $3 inks. The 
next is to have good presses. 

Then you must have harmony of 
type faces—too many printers want 
from three to five faces of type in one 
job—two is a plenty, and they should 
harmonize—as the painter would say, 
blend with each other. Spacing cor- 
rectly has much to do with the looks 
of a job; and balance, also, can make 
or undo a pretty piece of work. I 
prefer black to all other inks. No job 
on good paper printed with a good 
ink can be prettier. When you get 
your job set and on the press, watch 
the squeeze. Many a handsome job 
has been spoiled by the impression. 
After getting ‘all set’ feed the job 
accurately; a “crooked” job loses its 
pretty effect, and keep finger prints 
off. You don’t have finger prints when 
you use a feeder, but we don’t use a 
mechanical feeder—ours is all done 
by hand. 

In the printers’ display at Jackson, 
the first year I captured six prizes and 
the second year I captured eight prizes 
over a large number of contestants, 
and three splendid printers were the 
judges. There is a reason for all 
things. Efficiency and service are 
hand maidens to success, and, if one 
puts the best there is in him to the 
work in hand, service will deliver the 
goods. 


Job Printing, Contest at State Fair 


Gratifying Results Have Been Received in Mississippi 
and Standard of Job Work Much Improved 


Now that the season of fairs is upon 
us comes the question—why not an 
exhibit of printing at your state fair? 

Most industries and trades are well 
represented at state and county fairs, 
but the idea of printing exhibits does 
not seem to have become at all 
general. 

Mississippi has done some pioneer- 
ing in this field at her state fair, with 
increasingly gratifying results to those 
who have promoted the _ exhibits. 
There, at the Jackson fair, awards 
were made to city printers on the 
following items: letterhead, ruled or 
unruled; special ruled sheet—state- 
ment, billhead, or special form, not 
machine ruled; special ruled printing 
of any kind; business card; envelope 
corner, any size envelope; two or 
three piece color work on letterhead, 
notehead, statement or billhead; four 
to eight page folder; pamphlet of 16 
or more pages; edition bound book; 
three color halftone process; loose- 
leaf device; lithographed letterhead; 
bound blank book; engraved map, 
bond and certificate work; steel or 
copperplate engraving; library art 
binding, and placard. 

Country printers might submit for 
award editorials; advertisements of 
the fair, three columns wide by eight 
inches deep; front pages; country 


of good type faces—I never use any weeklies to be judged from a typo- 
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graphical standpoint; displays of com- 
mercial printing. 

All exhibits with the exception of 
the editorial, front page, best country 
weekly, best advertisement and best 


display of commercial printing were 


judged according to points made on 
the following scale: 


Originality 2.2.22 ee 35 
Typography. eee 25 
Press ‘work 42-305 ee 15 
Color: effect; 2.20.3. ees 10 
Harmony. :...... 2 ee 15 
Total possible points.................. 100 


Displays were submitted to the 
judges in such a way that the identity 
of the contestant was unknown to 
them; editorials were cut from the 
papers and pasted on a numbered 
sheet of paper, press proofs of adver- 
tisements on white paper were sub- 
mitted. The advertisements, it was 
stipulated, had to be inserted in one or 
more issues of the paper submitting it. 
In the above article on this page ap- 
pears a discussion of the factors that 
go to make up good job printing by 
T. L. Turner, formerly of the Belzoni 
Banner, but now editor-manager of 
the Delta Printing and Publishing Co., 
Ruleville, Miss., who has had much 
to do with the success of the Mis- 
sissippi exhibit. This article shows 
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yhat high professional standards 
yere set for the Mississippi printers. 
A great improvement in the exhibits 
vas noted from year to year, thus 
earing out the idea that there is an 
ducational value in the practice of 
icluding printing among the state 
air. exhibits. 

Such exhibits may fairly be expected 
y accomplish two things: the first 
nd more general result is that of 
iforming the public of the extent and 
roficiency of the industry. The sec- 
nd and more immediate result is the 
ducation and inspiration of the mem- 
ers of the craft. Each printer is 
iven opportunity to compare his 
roduct with the general degree of 
xcellency in the state. Such com- 
arisons may be expected to lead to 
desire for improvement, and inter- 
st in acquiring all the help possible 
com the exhibit. 

Why not an exhibit of printing at 


our state fair? 


Editor Is Legislator 
Those who contend that editors are 
orn not made may find support for 
heir arguments in the preparatory 
areer of Hon. O. P. Nash, representa- 
ve from Haskell county in the Okla- 
oma legislature, and editor and part 
wwner of two papers, the Haskell 
‘ounty News, Stigler, and the McCur- 
ain Monitor. For while Mr. Nash has 
ompleted two college courses, jour- 
‘alism was not one of them. He fin- 
shed the course in animal husbandry 
t the Oklahoma A. and M. college in 
921 and the law course at Cumber- 
ind university in 1926, and was ad- 
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ditor and 


uitted to the bar in Oklahoma in the 
ame year. 

| He began his journalistic work, how- 
ver, immediately after graduating 
‘om A. and M. college at Stillwater, 
Sh he accepted a position as editor 
‘§ the farm and livestock page of the 
fuskogee Times-Democrat, where he 
‘orked until 1923. He worked for a 
me also on the editorial staff of the 
/enrietta Daily Free Lance, resign- 
1g when he acquired an interest in 
le Stigler and McCurtain papers. 
lr. Nash likes journalism so well that 
e expects to continue in the work. 
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Don't Truckle to Contentious Advertiser 


Let Him Start a Newspaper of His Own 
and He Will Change His Mind 


By Victor N. Vetromile 


While it should not be so, the truth 
of the matter is that there are a num- 
ber of cases where small newspapers 
are almost, if not entirely, dominated 
by one or two advertisers in the fun- 
damental policy governing relations 
with advertisers. This type of adver- 
tiser, exponents of which may be 
found in any part of the country, is 
one of the problems of the struggling 
publisher of a small newspaper who 
needs the continuous lineage of the 
large stores to make a success of his 
paper as a local advertising medium, 
yet tries to preserve a policy of inde- 
pendence in serving the advertising 
patrons of the newspaper as well as 
the reader constituency. 

The writer would say right here that 
if one merchant, or a clique of mer- 
chants, is going to dominate the 
newspaper, that merchant or group 
of merchants should buy the paper 
outright. If they support or subsidize 
the local newspaper in any way in 
order to control its editorial policy 
and rates, then the newspaper is in 
reality no newspaper at all in the 
sense of inspirational journalism, but 
simply an organ maintained for pro- 
motional service to unrelated busi- 
nesses. The publisher, in such a case, 
is simply the satrap of the interests 
who control the financial administra- 
tion of the newspaper, and as an 
editor, he is at best usually nothing 
but a puppet. It naturally follows 
that no real newspaper man could find 
happiness in such an alliance and at- 
mosphere, regardless of the emol- 
ument. Human nature _ intuitively 
senses the true organic purpose and 
dependence of every newspaper, and 
newspapers operated under a system 


of fictitious or “blind’’ ownership 
never command the confidence of the 
public. 


While a merchant has the same 
right as any other investor to hold 
stock in a newspaper property, if the 
enterprise is owned by a stock com- 
pany, the nominal editor and publisher 
should always hold the controlling in- 
terest, and if the paper is operated on 
business principles (as, of course, it 
should be) the stockholder-advertiser 
is entitled to no benefits other than 
the pro-rata dividends from his invest- 
ment computed on the net earning 
capacity of the property. He certainly 
should not expect any special consid- 
eration in the way of rates, and should 
not be accorded any. 

It is strange, but true, that mer- 
chants who resent suggestions in the 
management of their own business, 
often have the notion that they can 
tell the publisher of the local news- 
paper just what kind of a paper he 
should produce, although it is seldom 
the case that they can tell him how 
to accomplish their unique ideals. 
There is also prevalent among retail 
merchants (though they are not al- 
ways outspoken in expressing it), an 
idea that white space in a newspaper 
bears no analogy to any other product. 
To them, the “space” of the publisher 
seems much less corporeal than the 
commodities which they handle in 
packages and crates throughout the 


year, and there is a notion that there 
is great profit, almost preponderant in 
its relation to the service given in 
printing their advertising in said 
“white space.” Such merchants, of 
course, are losing sight entirely of the 
fact that the publisher is obliged to 
provide the medium for the convey- 
ance of advertisers’ messages to the 
public every day in the year without 
any assurance as to the extent or time 
when the advertiser will want to make 
use of it, but fortunately such mer- 
chants are growing fewer every day. 

Publishing conditions during the 
last few years have been such that 
even the layman can ‘see that the 
publishing of a newspaper is essen- 
tially a manufacturing business sub- 
ject to the same general laws as other 
industries. 

In a few instances in the history of 
newspapers in this country, disgruntled 
advertisers who believed they were 
being exploited on rates, have tried 
the experiment of establishing a news- 
paper on the basis of co-operative 
ownership. A notable example was a 
newspaper started in Haverhill, Mass., 
a few years ago for the express pur- 
pose of endeavoring to break the pow- 
er of an old-established daily which 
had held the field exclusively for a 
number of years, after the publisher 
had announced a substantial increase 
in his rates. The experiment did not 
prove successful—in fact, the new 
paper proved shortlived, and the en- 
tire investment resulted in a financial 
loss to the merchants undertaking it. 
Presumably, they were finally con- 
vinced that a newspaper is not always 
a gold mine, and that it requires some- 
thing more than possession of a print: 
ing press to conduct a newspaper 
successfully. The men attempting to 
run it were not newspaper men, either 
by temperament or experience; after 
a few months, there was a general 
lack of harmony in evidence, and com- 
petent newspaper men would not work 
long for the organization under con- 
ditions where their knowledge, expe- 
rience, and initiative were dominated 
by men lacking the aptitude and qual- 
ifications to supervise the mechanical 
operation and editorial policy of a 
newspaper. 

While some large newspapers may 
number among their stockholders one 
or two persons of prominence in man- 
ufacturing or retail merchandising in 
the city of publication, the writer 
ardently urges that the publisher of 
a small daily never sell an interest to 
any local merchant. A _ resourceful 
man can usually raise money in other 
ways, when necessary, and it is better 
to have a bank hold two mortgages on 
the physical property than to suffer 
the potential mortgaging of your per- 
sonal independence and pride and the 
influence of the newspaper you are 
building. Steer clear of any alliance 
with advertisers that involves personal 
obligations, and never permit your 
largest advertiser to demand consider- 
ations that smaller advertisers are 
not entitled to. No one advertiser is ° 
ever worth .truckling to. 
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Thanks Due Lindbergh 


The press, as well as the public of 
America—yes, even of the world— 
owes a big vote of thanks to Colonel 
Charles A. Lindbergh. He has given 
to the readers of the world for at 
least a brief time front page head- 
lines of the right sort, describing 
thrills due to achievements’ that 
awaken the right spirit of heroism 
and daring in the youth of the land, 
not the daring and recklessness of the 
bandit but the courageous action that 
carries out a constructive program. 
He has caused the thoughts of the na- 
tion to turn from the sensations of 
crime to consideration of the achieve- 
ments of an upright life. For back 
of all the glad acclaim that has come 
from the millions of American people 
has been the feeling that here was a 
youth whom the nation was proud to 
have known as an American. 

Though young:in years and entirely 
new to experiences of the kind that 
have suddenly been thrust upon him, 
Colonel Lindbergh has shown a vast 
amount of common sense and diplom- 
acy in his actions since so suddenly 
having fame thrust upon him, decided- 


ly different from some whom one could 


name who have by their actions lost 
the approbation of the public in 
shorter time than they took to ac- 
quire it. 

With Chamberlin, Levine, Byrd and 
many others determined to continue 
the aviation contests, even though one 
man has no doubt received the great- 
est ovations that will come to any 
aviator, America bids fair to play a 
large part in the development of aero- 
nautics. The press is willing to do 
its full share to keep the attention of 
the world centered upon those who 
do and dare. 


Country newspapers comprise the 
biggest trust on earth, declares a 
Missouri editor. The country news- 
paper trusts everybody, gets cussed, 
and if it busts for trusting, gets 
cussed for busting.—Washington Pub- 
lic Utilities. [ Moral—Subscriptions 
paid in advance are worth more than 
a cussing to you. | 


Journal of Eldorado, Illinois, Issues at Two and Four O'clock; 
Increases Readers to 8,000 Total 


This article might be called, “How 
an Enterprising Publisher Took Ad- 
vantage of a Period of Slack Business 
in His Own Town to Widen his Field 
of Circulation.” When the mines 


closed down in Eldorado, business be-— 


came quiet there. This lull in local 
affairs gave opportunity to L. O. 
Trigg, the publisher of the Eldorado 
Daily Journal, to put into effect a 
plan he had conceived for serving 
other towns than Eldorado with his 
newspaper, and thus increasing its 
value to advertisers. Here is Mr. 
Trigg’s own statement of the case: 

“Until recently we published our 
daily at four o’clock in the afternoon 
—but we could never increase circula- 
tion in the neighboring towns to any 
extent owing to the fact that at this 
time of day papers could not be mailed 
or successfully be transported to the 
other towns until late at night or the 
next day. 

“People don’t want a paper a day 
late—they want it today—the day it’s 
printed. So our circulation and opera- 
tions had to be confined largely to our 
own town. 

“Shortly after the first of this year 
we conceived the idea of why not an 
edition every day at two o’clock, as at 
this time of day transportation by 
trains, interurban and busses could in 
one or two hours’ time serve a group 
of neighboring towns. Service at that 
hour is possible in six directions from 
Eldorado. 

“April 14, a ‘Two O’clock Mail Kdi- 
tion’ was made a reality. Then at 
four o’clock we issue another paper— 
the ‘Four O’clock Home Edition’.” 

The original plan was to take in ten 
neighboring towns, but the success of 
the venture exceeded expectations, and 
Mr. Trigg has not discovered just what 
the ultimate degree of this expansion 
will be. 

That this two o’clock mail edition is 
a step in line with the Journal’s 
progressive policy may be seen by a 
brief glance at its history. Founded 


Little Shed in Which Editor Trigg 
Printed His First Paper, in the back- 
yard of a dwelling place 
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L. O. TRIGG 
Publisher Daily Journal 
Eldorado, Ill. 


by Mr. Trigg in 1911 as a weekly oc-| 
cupying a leased frame structure, with 
a force of three, including the pub- 
lisher, it was read by a few hundred. 
persons each week. At that time the 
type was set by hand, and the news. 
paper press was driven by a two- 
horse gasoline engine. 

Today more than eight thousand 
people read the Journal daily. The 
type is set by two linotype machines, 
and the big press, printing eight pages 
at one stroke, is driven by a 12-horse| 
power electric motor. The news is re- 
ceived by telegraph and _ telephone, 
every hour of the day—printing today’s. 
news today. Twenty carrier boys 
deliver the Journal every afternoon | 
to the homes of Eldorado, and the 
mail edition is delivered by carriers 
in the neighboring towns that this 
edition serves. 

Editor Trigg’s personal career is a 
record of the far-famed quality of 
stick-to-it-iveness. At the age of 14, 
he began printing an eight-page two- 
column school paper; the next year 
he began publication of his first “reg- 
ular’ newspaper—a five-column, four- 
page size on an improvised press of 
his own make. The “plant” was lo- 
cated in a small building on a farm. 
one mile from town; at the end of 
nine months the youthful publisher 
was able to buy a defunct newspaper 
press and plant in a town of a thou- 
sand population. He continued this 
publication for three years, when he 
transferred to other fields. | 

Most newspaper advertising men. 
are familiar with the success of the 
newspaper advertising placed by Can- 
ada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc. In 1922, 
when there was little or no advertis-_ 
ing, sales totaled 1,690,050 bottles. 
Last year, with an advertising expend- 
iture of about $500,000 appearing in 
newspapers exclusively, their sales 
were 51,783,300 bottles. 
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Office of the Daily Journal, Eldorado, Illinois 
(See opposite page) 


Student Effort Commendable 


Students in the department of jour- 
alism of Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, N. J., issued two full size 
newspaper pages on May 17 under 
title of Rutgers Gazette. The fol- 


lowing interesting explanation was 


offered : 
_ “Members of the junior class, serv- 


“ng as reporters under the actual con- 
ditions of reportorial experience on 
irst-class papers, covered the news of 
New Brunswick and its vicinity, re- 
pelving their assignments in the morn- 
/ng and turning in their copy as soon 
is they had collected their news. 

/ ‘The students of the senior class, 
35erving as editors and copy readers, 


edited the local news written by the 
student reporters, and the state, 
domestic telegraph and foreign news 
received in the journalism room of the 
University on a printing telegraph 
machine. This machine is connected 
with a leased wire over which the 
world wide news report of the Asso- 
ciated Press is transmitted daily for 
the use of the students in learning 
to do newspaper work by doing it. 

“Seniors also assisted in the make-up 
work. From top to bottom the page 
is the product of students, serving 
under the supervision of their in- 
structors. 

“The preparation and printing of 
the edition were made-possible by the 
generous help of the Home News Pub- 


lishing company, publishers of the 
New Brunswick Daily Home News 


and Sunday Times, which gave its 
full facilities for the undertaking. 
“The instruction in ‘journalism in 


Rutgers University was founded on 
the initiative of the New Jersey Press 
association and is conducted in com- 
plete co-operation with a committee 
of the association.” 


The man who places a little ad in 
a newspaper for one week and then 
omits it for a month will see the same 
result as if he would stick his finger 
in a barrel of water and then look 
for the hole——S. P. Preston in the 
Gillespie News. 
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Wiest Would a Fire Do to Your Plant? 


Would You Be Protected if Firemen Reached Your Office Late? 
Information Given in Regard to Sprinkler Systems | 


The rate at which we create wealth 
and then convert it into a colossal ash 
heap is appalling. During the past 
two years the actual property loss in 
fires was more than one billion dol- 
lars; an amount that would finance 
the employment of 400,000 men at one 
dollar an hour for one year! ‘The 
human casualties. totaled 64,000, of 
which 30,000 were mortal! During 
the past 40 years the total property 
loss was seven billion dollars! 

It should be borne in mind that 
while two-thirds of the number of 
fires, annually, occur in the dwelling 
houses of the country, only about one- 
quarter of the total loss is in this 
class, which means that the major 
portion of property is destroyed by 
the fewer fires in the commercial and 
industrial enterprises of the country! 

Little thought is given — before- 
hand—to the economic havoc wrought 
by fire. It is fondly imagined, for the 
most part, that the insurance against 
loss by fire on the buildings of com- 
merce and industry and their con- 
tents of merchandise and materials, 
“raw, wrought and in process of man- 
ufacture,’ will be full and complete 
recompense for loss by fire. 

“T am insured to the limit. 
won’t cost me a cent. The insurance 
companies will suffer, not me!” is the 
familiar chatter of honest but un- 
thinking men. Of course, the insur- 
ance companies will pay for the losses 
to buildings, equipment, merchandise, 
and other material things, and while 
paying do not pay; the public pays 
the price. The insurance companies 
only collect and distribute money for 
indemnity. 

A fancied security of safety from 
fire is that buildings built of incom- 
bustible materials of construction, so- 
called “fireproof,” invest in some mys- 
terious way the combustible contents 
with a relative incapacity for burning. 
In other words, when in a “fireproof” 
building, combustible contents may not 
burn. The accompanying illustration 


A fire. 


Automatic Control 


How is your printshop pro- 
tected against possible fire? 
You can think about this 
question now and provide the 
best possible protection, or 
perchance you may be forced 
to think about it at a later 
date when the fire you hoped 
would not visit your shop has 
wrecked the building and per- 
haps your financial standing 
at the same time. It is with 
the thought in mind that 
many newspaper offices need 
better protection that we are 
publishing herewith a portion 
of the address delivered. be- 
for? the Second Short Course 
on Fire Prevention, Control 
and Extinguishment at the 
University of Illinois by Ira 
G. Hoagland, secretary of the 
National Automatic Sprinkler 
association, New York, on the 
subject, “Sprinkler Protec- 
tion—Automatic Control of 
Fire—The True Solution of ° 
the Fire Problem.” 


shows how thoroughly burned out was 
the Chronicle building in Augusta, 
Georgia, in the conflagration there 
some years ago. Fire departments 
perform wonderful service for their 
employers, the communities of the 
country, but there is a limit to what 
they can do in controlling fire. 
Basement fires are of a kind that 
often try the souls of firemen, and add 
materially to the fire waste generally. 
A typical instance of this sort is illus- 
trated, that of a building in a New 
England city. The fire started in the 
basement and spread quickly up 
through unprotected floor openings to 
the upper stories where there were 


“Fireproof”? Construction Not Enough in Chronicle Building, Augusta, Ga., 


Some Years Ago, 


Everything Combustible Was Destroyed 


lodgings. Although the firemen die 
everything humanly possible, severa 
lives were lost before the fire was con 
trolled. The chief of a big city de 
partment said: 

“T am advocating that all basemen 
in commercial buildings, especially 
where there are partitions, or base 
ments of excessive area, be equippe: 
with systems of sprinklers. 

“Tt has been our experience thai 
basement fires are the most impossible 
and no fire department has yet beer 
able to fight basement fires intelligent 
ly, especially where large quantities 0! 
inflammable material are stored, 01 
where the basement is separated by 
partitions. 

“Usually basement fires, when we 
arrive on the scene, are of an incip 
ient nature, but owing to the smok+« 
and gases they are inaccessible, anc 
I am assuming that no one should hay 
the right to place inflammable ma 
terial in inaccessible places and expec 
firemen to sacrifice their lives in pro 
tecting it. 

“Through the sprinkler system, th 
water will find the fire, and I believ 
if this system could be adopted gen 
erally that our losses would be great 
ly decreased.” 

Another limitation of fire depart 
ments is that of method. Where a fir 
is under considerable headway all tha 
a fire department may do is to shoo 
streams of water into a building fron 
the street to flood out the fire, no 
being able to put the water just wher 
it is needed most, right in the hear 
of a fire. This limitation is show 
in the accompanying illustration 0 
the fire department in action at 
warehouse fire in Boston. 

Which inspires the following quer 
tions: 

Why not have safety inside build 
ings? 

Why stop water for fire control a 
curb lines and ask human firemen ti 
bridge gaps between hydrants anc 
fires? 

Why not pipe water inside build 
ings to automatic firemen alway) 
ready for instant action and lighter 
the burden of responsibility of humal 
firemen and save many of their lives’ 

Why spend hundreds of millions t( 
bring water to curb lines and hun 
dreds of millions more to get it i 
hydrants to fires? 

Why when it reduces cost of fire 4 
surance and public fire defense to pipé 
water to automatic firemen whicl 
start to work when fires start an 
“eet” them before they “get” away’ 

Why when automatic firemen ar 
the most effective and economica 
means of utilizing public water sup 
plies for fire control? 

Why when water is stopped at curl 
line fire losses are 20 times greatel 
than they need be? 

To conjecture how much worse the 
fire waste would have been if it wert 
not for the wonderful work of our firé 
departments would stupefy the imag 
ination. Much more agreeable it is t¢ 
consider how much good has beer 
done, not only by human firemen, but 
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An Automatic Sprinkler in Operation Under Open Joist Construction which 
Interferes Somewhat with Even Distribution of Water 


also by the “automatic firemen,” auto- 
matic sprinklers, in conserving life 
and property from the destruction and 
waste of fire. 

As bad as conditions have been, they 
would have been infinitely worse if it 
had not been for the development of 
the principle of automatic control of 
fire by automatic sprinklers and its 


\ application to the solution of the fire 


i} 


problem in commercial and industrial 
properties, which has been in progress 
for the past 45 years. 

During this period there have been 
more than 50,000 fires successfully con- 
trolled by automatic sprinklers. This, 
conservatively estimated, represents 
an economic saving of fully five bil- 
lion dollars, in the preservation of 
property and business enterprise, re- 
duction of insurance cost, promotion 
of low cost production, and above all 
the protection of human life from the 
peril of fire, to say nothing of its in- 
finite economic value to society. 

The “automatic firemen” are the 
human firemen’s most valuable ally. 
Chief Kenlon of New York says that 
“the automatic sprinkler is the silent 


| guardian of life and property which 


‘slumbers not, nor sleeps’.” The “auto- 


| matic firemen” operate just when and 


: 


( 


| 


where needed most—right over the 
fire at the beginning and they do not 
have to be called from quarters like 
the human firemen to get into action. 
They discharge water right on the fire 
and do not have to deluge a building 
to reach it. They work in thick 
smoke, dense darkness and extreme 
heat, and keep up an attack on fire 
under conditions which would drive 
out the human firemen. 

What the chief engineers of fire de- 
partments think of automatic controi 
of fire is summed up in the resolution 
adopted at the 1915 convention of the 
International Association of Fire HEn- 
gineers: 

“Resolved, that the International As- 
sociation of Fire Engineers regards 
the automatic sprinkler as an impor- 
tant means of controlling conflagra- 
tion condition in cities and modifying 
responsibilities of fire departments, 
also as a most valuable auxiliary in 
fire department operations; and 

“Resolved further, that this Asso- 
ciation advocates enactments of munic- 


ipal ordinances requiring automatic 
sprinklers to be installed throughout 
or in parts of buildings where condi- 
tions favoring inception and spread of 
fire and especially menacing safety of 
life, are considered to be pronounced 
by proper authorities.” 

Those who are not familiar with the 
“automatic firemen” will see them up 
under the ceilings of some of the fac- 
tories or stores they may go into, 
setting up in lines of pipe or project- 
ing downward through ceilings where 
the pipes are concealed, the way they 
are in some of the new department 
stores. Each one of.these silent sen- 
tinels of safety is on guard over every 
one hundred square feet or less 
throughout a building that is equipped 
with them. 

The water supply for the human fire- 
men is stopped at the hydrant at the 
curb. The firemen have to bridge with 
streams of water from lines of hose 
the gap between hydrants and the fire, 


A Fire Controlled by One Automatic 
Picture Shows How 
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while the water supply for the ‘“auto- 
matic firemen” is piped right into the 
building to each one of them, an in- 
stant supply for ready discharge as 
soon as a fire starts. 

In Newark, N. J., some years ago, 
there was a big fire in a large print- 
ing establishment which was fought 
to a finish by the fire department, but 
it took the whole outfit and over 3,- 
000,000 gallons of water to do it. 
Afterwards the building was equipped 
with an automatic sprinkler system 
and within a short time another fire 
occurred, but the “automatic firemen” 
were on the job and one of them. put 
out the fire in a couple of minutes 
with only 500 gallons of water. 

The automatic sprinkler is a valve 
held in a closed position by a series 
of links or struts cemented together 
with a solder of low degree, which 
fuses when heated by fire, allowing 
the links or struts to separate and the 
valve to open, and discharge water. 
A number of these devices arranged in 
a series of pipes, designed to convey 
water, constitute the sprinkler system. 

The pipes carrying the sprinkler 
heads in each story of a_ building 
radiate in all directions from a ver- 
tical supply pipe, the “riser,” decreas- 
ing in size as they progress toward the 
outermost sprinklers. The “riser” is 
connected at a low point, often in a 
basement, with the pipes from the 
water supplies. 

In heated buildings the sprinkler 
system pipes contain water, and are 
termed wet systems. In the “riser,” 
just above the point where the supply 
mains meet, an alarm valve is gen- 
erally installed. This device operates 
whenever water moves in the piping, 
so when a sprinkler is opened by a 
fire the alarm valve indicates the fact 
by admitting water to a hydraulic 
motor turning a gong clapper or to 
an electric contractor which closes or 
opens a circuit and rings an electric 
gong. 

In buildings not heated, the pipes 
contain air, slightly compressed, which 
holds shut an automatic valve con- 


Sprinkler in a Piano Factory. The 
Effective This Was 
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Way in Which Sprinkler System Could be Installed in Small Printshop with 
Piping Expcsed, at Smallest Expense 


trolling the water supply. When a 
sprinkler opens, the air escaping 
through the opening lowers the air 


pressure, and the automatic valve 
opens and admits water into the pipes. 

Where a sprinkler alarm valve is 
not electrically connected with a cen- 
tral station or a fire department sta- 
tion or there is not a watchman in 
the building, a passerby, a citizen or 
a policeman, has to be depended upon 
to inform the fire department of the 
operation of the alarm gong outside 
the building. 

For a completely standard auto- 
matic sprinkler system two independ- 
ent water supplies are required, one 
automatically available, the “primary 
supply,” and the other capable of fur- 
nishing water under heavy pressure, 
the “secondary” supply. 

One or more connections from a re- 
liable public water system maintain- 
ing good pressure and having adequate 
capacity furnishes an ideal ‘‘primary” 
supply. ‘Such a, supply is» considered 
standard if it is capable of maintain- 
ing 12 pounds pressure at sprinklers 
under the roof of a building with 500 
gallons per minute flowing from the 
nearest hydrant. 

Other forms of “primary” supplies 
are gravity and pressure tanks, either 
carried on’*the building or on adjacent 
independent. trestles. 

A standard “underwriter” fire pump 
is considered to be a most satisfactory” 
“secondary” supply. And, according 
to conditions, a public water supply 
or a gravity-tank, may also function 
as a “secondary” supply. 

Sprinkler systems in buildings lo- 
cated where ..public fire department 
service is available generally have in 
addition to one or more of the afore- 
said supplies a siamese hose inlet pipe 
for connection of fire department hose. 

This is termed a fire department 
connection. This is piped to a point 
above the alarm valve in a wet-pipe 
system and below the dry valve in a 
dry-pipe system, but always above the 
main control or shut-off valve, so that 
there is nothing to stop immediate dis- 
charge of water into a sprinkler sys- 
tem when a pumper “hooks up” to 
such a connection. 

Now to review the effects of the ap- 
plication of this solution of the fire 


problem, automatic sprinklers. The 
fundamental effect, of course, is the 
actual control of fire. There are other 
and consequent effects which will be 
referred to further on. 

The record of fires in sprinklered 
properties as reviewed annually by the 
National Fire Protection association 
reveals unmistakably the remarkable 
results of automatic control of fire. 

For the 29 year period, 1897-1926, 
this record totalled 34,766 fires. Of 
these 95.8 per cent were successfully 
controlled by sprinklers. The 4.2 per 
cent not so controlled was mainly be- 
cause of improper maintenance, and 
the principal reason why: water shut 
off. 

More than one-third of the fires 
were controlled by only one sprinkler; 
and over 60 per cent by not more than 
three sprinklers. 

In the classes of property recorded 
there are 42 in which there is a pro- 
nounced hazard to life. These are 
only 30 per cent of the total number 
of classes, yet in them were 52 per 
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2. Here comes the fire at mid- 3. 
night! The column of heat rises 
and at 155° the fusible strut in the 


nearest Grinnell softens and melts. 
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Snap—spurt—splash ! 
drenching downpour right on the 
heart of the fire and there only 
Alarm bell clanging inthe distance. 


When the Fire Starts the Water Starts and the Fire Stops 


June 1927 


cent of the fires. And the proportion 
of fires successfully controlled in these 
“life-hazard” classes’is 98.2 per cent, 


which is appreciably higher than the | 


general average of successful control! 


About the most horrible holocaust of | 


fire in all history was that in the 
Triangle Waist company’s factory in 
*Washington Place, New York, Mareh 
25, 1911, in which 147 lives were lost. 
This fire effectively exploded the de- 
lusion that there is safety from fire 
in a “fireproof” building. A “fireproof” 
building is a stove in which the con- 
tents are fuel and human beings po- 
tential cinders! Except when auto- 
matic sprinklers are installed. 


| 


After | 


this fire Commissioner Adamson of | 
the New York fire department said: | 


“Loss of life would not have occurred 


had the Triangle building been equip- . 


ped with automatic sprinklers.” And 
that, too, was the opinion of Fire Chief 
Kenlon and Battalion Chief Worth, 
who were in charge at the Triangle 
fire, and have attended 
fires. 


It 
that 
principal industrial works of this 
country, principally because of the co- 
operation of their operators, 


lence—and well-nigh attained perfec- 


tion—than in any other classes of ac- 


tivity in this country, or any other 
country! 


has | 
reached a higher standard of excel- 


thousands of | 


is not overstating a fact to say 
the protection from fire in the. 


| 


The use of automatic sprinklers has 


become so extensive that there are 
now fully 20,000,000 persons daily un- 


der their protection from the peril 
of fire. 

Automatic sprinklers have accom- 
plished precisely what they were de-| 
signed to accomplish: to give max- 
imum safety from fire. 
have burned which were sprinklered.| 
Therefore, it may be argued that loss 
of life may occur 
building. And so it may. Sprinklered 
systems may 
They have been. The human element 
may not be what it ought to be in the 
proper maintenance of 
sprinkler systems. Because it has not! 
been is why sprinkler. systems have. 


I, 


a 


1 
\ 
vel 


A 4. Fire out before watchman ar- 
rives. Water turned off. Nodam- 
age worth reporting. Next morn- 


ing—business going on as usual. 


Buildings — 


in a sprinklered — 


be out of commission. — 


automatic — 


| of a serious fire 


has not been one which resulted 
loss of life. 
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Two views of the premises of the Triangle waist factory after the fire 


_ which took a toll of 147 lives, mostly girls and women. 
‘immediately after the fire, the lower some time later and after the building 


had been restored and sprinklered. 


not controlled fires. But such cases 
have been few. The sum of human 
error is small. And so is the chance 
in a_ sprinklered. 
Luilding, for in all these years there 
in 


More than ten fires a day are con- 


trolled by automatic sprinklers in this 
' country alone. 


And many of these 


occur under conditions which en- 
;danger life. Yet the slate continues 
clean. 


Insurance indemnifies for loss, we 
have been told by a proficient com- 
mentator, “by means of an application 


| of the laws of probability” (of course, 
probability of loss). 


Automatic con- 
trol of fire has taken the “ability” out 


of “probability” and confounded the 
law of averages, which is considered 
fundamental in the insurance business. 


With the control of fire definitely 
assured by automatic sprinklers, the 
probability of fire is anticipated, not 
realized. Therefore, the low insurance 
rates of today on properties protected 
by automatic sprinklers are based on 
the anticipation of fires being con- 
trolled and not upon the probability 
of loss. This may be said to be recog- 
nition of anticipation of fire control 
_in premium rates for fire insurance. 
_And today this principle is the basis 
of practically all methods of comput- 
ing rates. 
Reductions of rates because of auto- 
Matic sprinkler protection range from 
40 to more than 90 per cent of the 
rates on properties not sprinklered. 


The upper view taken 


And being relieved of the bulk of the 
onerous fire tax, manufacturers and 
merchants are able to increase their 
profits from five to over 20 per cent. 
The savings in insurance cost result- 
ing from the reduced premiums pay 
for sprinkler systems in far less time 
than it is possible to amortize a buiid- 
ing investment. Moreover, after the 
sprinkler system has been paid for 
the investment keeps right on return- 
ing an annual dividend, which in some 
instances is over 25 per cent. 
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To sum up: 

The greatest economic problem con- 
fronting the country today is the fire 
waste. 

The greatest extent of the fire waste 
is in commerce and industry, the busi- 
ness life of the country. 

The greatest measure of control of 
the fire waste has been by automatic 
sprinklers in commercial and indus- 
trial properties. 

Therefore, automatic sprinklers are 
the true solution of the fire problem. 


Five W’s and an H 


Do you know how to write a good 
news item? It’s easy, when you get 
the idea. 

Tell all the important things first. 
Hold nothing for a climax. The climax 
is the first sentence. In this structure 
the news item is peculiar. It is -writ- 
ten for readers who hurry, who may 
not read it all, who want the news 
at once. So— 

Tell Who, What, When and Where 
in the first sentence—probably Why 
and How. Be sure you pick out the 
most interesting phase of the story 
to answer the question, ““‘What was it 
that happened?’ Maybe the Who 
will be most interesting in some item, 
or the Why or the How. Even When 
may be interesting if it happened at 
3:30 this morning. Whatever you de- 
cide on as being most important, which 
you try to attract attention to, is your 
“feature.” 

Suppose you’ve seen a big fire. Then 
imagine yourself running to catch a 
train. A friend stops you. ‘What 
was it?” he asks. You tell him in a 
sentence. That’s the “lead” to your 
story. You’ve summed it all up for 
him. If you’ve done it well you have 
a proper first sentence for a shipshape 
report. 

Then suppose you suddenly discover 
that your watch is fast and that you 
have an hour to waste. You settle 
down and tell him all the details. 
That’s the way a well-written news 
story should proceed after the first 
paragraph. Said Kipling: 

“T keep six: honest serving men, 

They taught me all I knew. 

Their names are What and Why 

and When 

And How and Where and Who.” 

—Idaho School Editor. 


Automatic Sprinkler System with Piping Concealed in a Hotel Building. This 
Method Could Be Followed in Printing Office 


Journalism Certificate Plan Explained 


Illinois Proposition Not a Licensing, Political or Restrictive Measure 
But Provides a Guarantee of Competence 


(Address of Lawrence W. Murphy, 
professor of journalism at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, to the Southern Ili- 
nois Editorial association. ) 

The Southern Illinois Editorial asso- 
ciation and its members have an op- 
portunity to take part in one of the 
important movements toward profes- 
sional status and higher standards in 
journalism in connection with an un- 
derstanding of and a wise support of 
the plan of holding professional exam- 
inations for newspaper men. 

For many years editors and report- 
ers have been seeking some method 
of insuring thorough preparation of 
beginners in journalism and competent 
workmanship in the front offices of 
the newspapers. They have rejected 
the idea of state licensing because of 
the fear that it would restrict free- 
dom of the press; they have failed to 
give their support to the establish- 
ment of exclusively professional or- 
ganizations because they could see in 
them no definite program for improve- 
ment of the present situation; they 
have frowned upon efforts to regimen- 
tize the newspaper fraternity in any 
way for fear of destroying freshness 
of style and presentation, and for fear 
of interfering with individual expres- 
sion. 

It has seemed that every way the 
forward-looking members of our craft 
have turned they have found that 
some barrier existed which prevented 
the use of systems and devices for im- 
provement which other professions 
had found of value. In the midst of 
discussions and experiments of various 
sorts which have been under way for 
geveral years the Illinois Press asso- 
ciation has come forward with a plan 
that seems to meet all the objections 
that have been raised against other 
projects and which, at the same time, 
seems to have the merits which will 
make possible professional recognition 
and improvement of the press. 

This plan, as adopted by the Illinois 
Press association, after being con- 
sidered in detail at three meetings, 
calls on the younger members of the 
newspaper staffs to take an examina- 
tion to be conducted by a committee 
of the state press association, such 
examination to test the right of the 
candidates to full professional status 
as competent newspaper men. The as- 
sociation is of the opinion that a man 
who has had five years of experience 
and study beyond high school should 
be able to pass the examination offered, 
if he is capable and has profited by 
his experience and study. 

As a beginning, candidates will be 
examined in reporting and desk work 
and will be required to gather and 
handle news for the committee just as 
they would if they were working on 
a regular paper; they will be examined 
on the history and ethics of journalism 
and will be required to show evidence 
that they have done some good read- 
ing in political science, history, litera- 
ture, economics and sociology. In case 
a candidate has not read in these 
fields in connection with college 
courses he will be given a list of books 


and asked to report on two in each 
field in connection with his examina- 
tion. Thus, the man who has not been 
to college will have a square deal and 
at the same time will be required to 
do work of an advanced character 
which will give him a good _ back- 
ground in the important fields rep- 
resented. 

This is the present status of the 
plan, as it is now being worked out 
by the Committee on Education of the 
Illinois Press association. It is not 
a licensing measure, it is not a polit- 
ical measure, it is not a restrictive 
measure, it does not prevent anyone 
from doing newspaper work; it does 
not require anyone to submit to the 
examination; it does not require any- 
one to have the certificate. It is an 
opportunity which the press collec- 
tively offers to the individual to ob- 
tain an honorary certificate which is 
a guarantee that the individual has 
demonstrated a high degree of com- 
petence as a newspaper man. 

Now, because of the fact that the 
plan is not compulsory in nature it 
depends on the good will of the press 
for its success. Obivously, it cannot 
succeed unless you are sold on it and 
sell it to the young men who come to 
work ‘on your papers. You must say 
to them, “You should be getting ready 
to. take the professional examination 
next year,” or, “I will help you with 
your studies so that you can take the 
examination the next time it is given 
in this part of the state.” 

The plan is not retroactive. The 
older members of the press in the state 
will receive certificates without exam- 
ination just as the doctors received 
certificates when the old looseness in 
medical practice was abandoned. The 
association hopes that it will be able 
to examine the members of the press 
under thirty years of age. As time 
goes on the examination will be broad- 
ened to include work in newspaper 
advertising, newspaper production and 
other matters of importance and dif- 
ferent examinations offered for coun- 
try and metropolitan journalism. But 
the outline that I have given is indi- 
cative of the way in which the work 
will be carried on during the first 
year that the plan is in operation. 

What results may we expect from 
such a project as this? I believe that 
we may look forward to several. First, 
there will be the good result which 
comes from giving a definite direction 
to the beginners in journalism. They 
will have something concrete to work 
for and some specific way of measur- 
ing their progress. Moreover, they 
will be stimulated to make extra efforts 
to improve their work so that they 
may reach a professional standard of 
accuracy and skill and judgment at an 
early date. Then, too, we may expect 
the incompetents and misfits and dab- 
blers to drop out of journalism because 
of the exacting nature of the profes- 
sional work and because they will 
cease to look on it as a vacation job 
or a stepping stone to some other op- 
portunity. Here, then, we have two 
important effects on persons not in 
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possession of the certificate. We may 
expect, too, an effect on those who win 
the honor. They will have a pride in 
the status which they have won just 
as doctors and engineers and architects 
have, and they will guard the high 
standing of the professional award in 
their individual practice and in their 
relations with the press as a whole. 

The press can never be better than 
the reporters and editors who make it. 
If we are to have better papers, higher 
professional standing, greater returns 
in the field of journalism we must see 
to it that reporters and editors are 
more capable. This can best be done 
by setting a minimum of professional 
competence and making it high enough 
and exacting enough to eliminate or 
discourage the work of inferior per- 
sons. You may be interested to know 
that the Illinois plan has been spoken 
of as the most important professional 
experiment ever attempted, that iteig 
under consideration in several national 
organizations, and that the Kansas as- 
sociation has a committee at work 
on it. ? 


Mixes News and Advertising 


That there is advertising value in 
news and conversely news value in 
advertising has become something like 
axiomatic. A somewhat daring use 
of a big local news item, that really 
turned to the advantage of the adver- 
tiser, is illustrated in the Basket 
Stores advertisement that appeared in 
the St. Joseph (Mo.) Gazette, the sub- 
ject matter of which, but not the 
form, is reproduced here in part. 

“Basket Stores Price Cutting 
Has Affected the Roard of Edu- 
eatien 

“When we started cutting prices 
on 100 Per Cent Quality Merchan- 
dise we did not realize that the 

Board of Education was going to 

try and copy by cutting the sal- 

aries of the underpaid teachers. 

“Stop—don’t mistreat the very 
people that are the basis of every 
young American’s success—again 
we say, protect our teachers—we 
want them to be increased in- 

stead of decreased. L 

“Note to teachers—Basket stores 
will save for you on your food 
bills the amount of .money that 
the Board of Education is trying 
to take away from you—trade 
here and save money Sad 

The remainder of the advertisement 
is given over to showing why it is 
possible to economize by trading at 
the basket stores and to listing 
specials. 

The Basket Stores company, a local 
concern operating a chain of stores in 
St. Joseph, was gratified at the com- 
ment that their advertisement created, 


* 


and felt that it was one of the best _ 
pieces of copy that appeared over their 


name in more than a year. 


It requires | 


a nice gauge of public sentiment to 


make use of this type of material 
profitably, but the results in this in- 
stance proved the correctness of the 
advertiser’s judgment. 


} 
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No Longer an “All Women” Newspaper 


Journal of Forreston, Illinois, Now Controlled by Men 
Who Purchased Paper from Mrs. Susan Buckley 


With the sale of the Forreston Jour- 
nal by Mrs. Susan Buckley one claim 
that publication to distinction 
passes from it. That claim was that 
all the work from setting the type to 
the performance of the press work 


was done by the woman editor with 
one girl assistant. 
gible a special mechanical equipment 


To make this pos- 


was installed which has frequently 
been described in newspaper period- 
icals throughout the country. 

Mrs. Buckley’s connection with the 
Journal dates back 16 years during a 
part of which period her husband was 
editor. Upon his death she assumed 
charge and has personally managed 
the paper for the last eight years. 
Her decision to sell was based upon 
the need of a rest to recover complete 


health. 


| Terry, 


In a valedictory article the retiring 
editor commends the Journal to the 
new owners, John J. Wagner and G. SC. 
publishers of the Tri-County 


Press at Polo, and calls upon adver- 
tisers and subscribers to continue in 


their generous patronage. She con- 
cludes with a few lines of verse ad- 
dressed to the Journal from which 
we quote: 

“Shake, old pard— ; 

I'll say it’s hard; to tears there’s 

no objection, 

Farewell to you, I dared to do— 

How fond the recollection!” 

Mrs. Buckley has not as yet an- 


nounced her plans for the future. 


The Journal is to retain its individ- 


—uality and will be conducted as a 


' the Tri-County Press, 


distinctly separate newspaper from 
although the 
printing and composition will be done 
in the plant of the Tri-County Press, 
an arrangement made possible by the 


| fact that the two towns are connected 


by hard road. 


The Journal will be 
edited by Mr. Terry. He will be as- 
sisted by Miss Alice Steinhagen, who 


_has been associated with Mrs. Buck- 
‘ley for several years as local corres- 


pondent. 

Mr. Terry is a graduate of the Iowa 
State College, school of agricultural 
journalism, in the class of 1923. He 
had practical experience on a daily 
newspaper prior to his graduation. 
In 1924 he was a member of the edito- 
rial staff of the Independent-Repub- 
lican, at Waverly, Iowa’s first prize 
weekly; he was editor-manager of 
the Farmer City Journal, Farmer 
City, Illinois, in 1925-26, and became 
junior member of the firm of Wagner 
and Terry, publishers, August 1, 1926. 

Editor Terry believes that the best 


| way for a newspaper to increase its 


_ town. 
add reader 


business is to print 100 per cent local 
news and local features of which there 
are many going to waste in every 
He believes that local features 
interest, and uses many 
of them in the Tri-County Press, such 
as “When I was Twenty,” in which 
someone tells each week what he was 
doing at 20; “Little Stories About 


_ Town,” little items out of the beaten 
_ path, yarns about the home folks, not 


news; “Little Views and Interviews,” 
collection of views of local people, 
from half a dozen to 10 each week, all 
Subjects except the weather; “In Days 


Gone By,” excerpts from papers 10, 
20 and 30 years ago giving names and 
telling what the folks did, where they 
went, ete.; “Should Old Acquaintance 
be forgot,’ a heading -run .over —old 
halftones taken from the morgue, 
run without names the first week to 
get the interest of local people, names 
given the next week; farm news, and 
news items about Ogle county farmers. 

The senior member of the firm, Mr. 
John J. Wagner, who will supervise 
the mechanical department, has lived 
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in Polo for about fifteen years. Prior 
to that time he worked in print shops 
in a half dozen states of the middle 
west, absorbing from each one its best 
practices. Mr. Wagner figures all job 
printing on the basis of hour costs 
for the various operations. “This is 
the only true method the job printer 
can follow to determine exactly where 
he stands with regard to profit on any 
given job,” he declares. He is also a 
believer in the necessity of good 
equipment to quality printing. The 
Tri-County Press plant is equipped in 
conformance to this policy. 

In the new owners the people of 
Forreston are assured of a newspaper 
combination that will undoubtedly 
work to the benefit of the community. 


The Making, of a Good Postmaster 


William M. Repine, of Tiskilwa (Illinois) Chief, Served 
the Public Well b2fore being Chosen by Uncle Sam 


Mention was made in the May issue 
of the United States Publisher of the 
appointment of William M. Repine, 
editor of the Tiskilwa (Ill.) Chief, as 
postmaster of that place. 

A few facts in regard to Mr. Repine’s 
career may bring to light. what it is in 
editorial history that has in it the 
making of a custodian of Uncle Sam’s 
mail. 


Sant ct 


WILLIAM M. REPINE 
Editor Chief and New Postmaster 
Tiskilwa, Illinois 


Editor Repine sold the Chicago 
Daily News on the streets of Rock 
Island and Mcline as the beginning of 
his newspaper career; he became a 
printer’s apprentice in the office of 
the Woodhull Dispatch in 1883; and 
eventually established the Woodhull 
Gazette as his first venture in the 
newspaper business in 1885, and the 
next year moved his plant to New 
Windsor, where he published the New 
Windsor Gazette. All of which seem 
orderly facts in a newspaperman’s 
career, but possibly do not explain the 
recent appointment as postmaster. 

However, there is this among the 
prefatory events of his career that 
seems to furnish the clue. Born on a 
sheep ranch in Pennsylvania, January, 


1865, he states that in three weeks he 
tired of farm life and induced his 
parents to move to town, the triv 
being made in a ‘“one-hoss” sleigh. 
Undoubtedly this early display of 
decision led to the possessor’s acquir- 
ing. whatever goals he set out after in 
later years. It was when young 
Repine was thirteen years old that the 
family moved to Rock Island, Illinois. 
Mr. Repine established the Tiskilwa 
Chief in the fall of 1887, and published 
it until 1909. In 1918 publication was 
discontinued by those who had the 
paper in charge at that time, and in 
1921 Mr. Repine re-established it and 
has published it continuously since. 


His appointment as postmaster does 
not come to him as a first public 
office, as he is just now completing 
his 12th year as mayor of Tiskilwa, 
he has served about the same length 
of time as trustee of Tiskilwa, and he 
served two terms as village clerk. 
And there, no doubt, is the real ex- 
planation of his recent appointment. 
Any man chosen so often by the voters 
to hold a responsible public office 
ought to be a good man for an ap- 
pointive position. Of course all read- 
ers of the United States Publisher 
agree that no one is more capable of 
making a good postmaster than a 
newspaper editor with his wide expe- 
rience in dealing with the public. 


One Cent Libel Verdict 


The Birmingham Age-Herald must 
pay Charles R. Davis, former warden 
of Flat Hop prison, one cent in set- 
tlement of a $100,000 libel suit brought 
against the daily by Davis. The 
award was made by a jury in Judge 
C. B. Smith’s court, Birmingham. An 
article printed by the Age-Herald, Jan- 
uary 30, 1925, concerning the death of 


. Will Clark, a guard at the Flat Top 


prison, while Davis was warden, was 
the basis of the suit, and character 
defamation was alleged by the plain- 
tiff Jim Smith, attorney for the Age- 
Herald, declared in his closing argu- 
ment that the article was not libelous 
and that it did not harm Davis’ char- 
acter. Frederick I. Thompson, former 
publisher of the Age-Herald, when in- 
formed of the verdict declared that it 
is “a victory for the press of Alabama 
that is trying to print the truth.” 


Only Way to Advertise in a Small City 


Editor Stephen Bolles, of Janesville, Wis., Tells Advertising Association 
Why No Other Medium Takes the Place of a Newspaper 


What is the small city? Population 


does not always make a great city. ’ 


The only one who may profit there 
with large populations of a certain 
kind is the grocer or the butcher 
or the cheap general store. Buy- 
ing power may be greater in a 
city of 20,000 than in a munici- 
pality of 50,000. It may be great- 
er in a city of 5,000 than the city 
of 20,000 when you make a sur- 
vey of what you have to adver- 
tise. The theory of numbers 
becomes idle chatter when com- 
pared with actual potentiality of 
peoples to read understandingly 
and appreciatively what you 
have to offer. Character of pop- 
ulation must be the first consid- 
eration. 

The only way: to advertise in 
a small city is to advertise in 
the small city newspaper. What- 
ever else one does is auxiliary, 
collateral and supporting to 
that advertising. Universality of 
newspaper reading makes the 
newspaper the major medium of 
reaching the small city just as it 
does the people of the larger 
city. There is not a whit of dif- 
ference. I could dismiss this 
subject in a sentence—treat the 
small city just as you do the 
larger one. 

If anything the small city daily 
has an advantage over the met- 
ropolitan daily. It is read more 
carefully in the small city. It is taken 
more seriously than the larger newspa- 
per. It is read more eagerly. It has less 
of waste circulation. Its single wrap- 
per list is negligible, confined mostly 
to people who have moved away and 
want the home town paper. It is not 
sold heavily on the streets to e visit- 
ing population, transient and in a 
hurry. The small city daily has a 
greater responsibility because it is so 
close to its people that they feel an 
interest in its making. It has features 
once confined to the metropolitan 
paper, its press report is over a leased 
wire—almost an unheard of thing 
twenty years ago. It is alert, edito- 
rially zestful and quicksteps in ad- 
vance of local and general progress. 
There are exceptions; there are a few 
rags out of the many pieces of perfect 
cloth in the 1,800 small city dailies in 
the United States, but only a few. 
Most of them are far ahead of their 


cities in comparison to the population, 


and would have been marveled at as 
miracles a score of years ago. 

These papers constitute the perfect 
vehicle for advertising products, com- 
modities, plans, pleasure, travel, in- 
vestments, and the happiness that 
perfect advertising copy so intriguing- 
ly suggests. The track of this road to 
prosperity has been laid of perfect 
steel. It is a common carrier for your 
use. Its destination is your customer. 

There is no longer any “national” 
newspaper. The small city daily used 
to be referred to as a “local paper.” 
All newspapers—big city, little city, 
are now local. If you are skeptical 


read the advertisements of the dis- 


‘tribution of the metropolitan daily. 


Note how they all emphasize the local 
or regional circulation. The New York 


STEPHEN BOLLES 
Editor Gazette, Janesville, Wis. 


Times, fair and square, said in its 
75th anniversary statement, that it 
had no ambition to be a national news- 
paper. If you advertised in the New 
York Times to cover Janesville you 
certainly would be wasting your 
money. The Janesville Gazette sends 
more papers to New’ York than the 
New York Times does to Janesville. 
We have four in New York and the 
New York Times has one in Janesville 
of its daily. This illustrates what I 
am emphasizing. We made a survey 
of the territory in which we circulate. 
We found that of all newspaper sub- 
scribers in that field 73 out of every 
100 were reading our paper. That un- 
doubtedly goes for most of the 1,800 
small city dailies in the United States. 
“The stone that the builders rejected” 
30 years ago as a local newspaper “has 
become the head of the corner” as an 
advertising way in 1927. 

The most amazing revolution has 
come about in newspaper making in 
the last score of years. It has been 
most seriously emphasized in the past 
five years. Living in an age of change 
we have seen the transformation in 
advertising possibilities in the small 
city newspaper become the modern 
marvel. 

The Danas and Greeleys are dead. 
The old standard magazines have not 
advanced with increased populations. 
The large circulation weeklies with 
their mail order advertising, have 
almost disappeared. New magazines 
force their way upon the market, have 
a hectic few months and die like the 
June bug. But every day in the small 
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city the daily goes on, Its subscribers 
wait eagerly for the newsboy to toss 
it on the doorstep. It has its own 
horizon. Its sky comes down at the 

- end of the road whereon the 
farmer, or the adjacent villager, 
may drive to the city, do the 
trading—these people do _ not 
shop since they are buyers and 
not lookers only—and get back 
in time to do the milking. Every 
invention aids the small city 
daily. It adds to the power for 
distribution. Towns and villages 
that once had the afternoon 
paper the next day get it now on 
the doorstep by six o’clock. That 
determines the trade territory of 
the city .itselfi—the wideness 
of the newspaper’s distribution. 
Geography does not do it—circu- 
lation does fix the lines of trade 
for a city. Of the small city 
dailies 98 out of every hundred 
are printed in the afternoon. 

The smaller city is a great city 
in miniature. Modern develop- 
ment has made it so. Your 
problem is how can more com- 
modities be sold there when 
competition is the keenest. The 
newspaper problem is how it 
may help you and if it cannot 
help you it must know that fact. 
Nothing else can or does take 
the place of the small city daily. 
Publishers feared the radio. But 
it is a helpful handmaiden to 
circulation. That is a fixed psycholog- 
ical fact. A man may go and hear an 
address but he likes to read it the 
next day or the same day in the paper. 
The green reporter sent to a fire in a 
small city came back to the office and 
instead of writing about it, loafed at 
his desk. Chided. for his indifference 
he said there was no use to have a 
story because everyone in the town 
was at the fire. 

I turn again to Wisconsin and its 
cities. Wisconsin has 2,800,000 people. 
It has less than half of that in 
the cities. It has one city of a half 
million. It has 44 daily newspapers 
—two English language ones only, 
printed in the morning. It has some 
sparsely settled spots. It has 38 daily 
papers printed in cities in which there 
are close to 700,000 population and the 
newspapers in those cities have over 
300,000 circulation carrying out the 
statement made earlier that the small 
city circulation will run about one 
paper to two people of these cities. 

How much money is wasted in ad- 
vertising each year? How many bul 
lets does it take in war to kill a 
soldier of the enemy? 

We speak of competition as a battle. 
It is trite. I do not like that word 
battle. It suggests unfriendly competi-_ 
tion and enemies. There should be 
none such in business. I like it as a 
contest of skill—of strategy and effort, 
of advantage gained by experience, of 
action based on research and definite 
unquestioned knowledge. The _ slip- 
shod and slovenly space-buyer has 
passed from mortal ken. He was once 
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a buyer of space through friendships. 
He shot thousands of advertising bul- 
lets into waste spaces. The purpose 
of war is to destroy the morale of the 
enemy by a swath of death, piling men 
in heaps and reducing the enemy’s 
man-power. You have seen business 
competition like that with casualties 
on both sides. No military man ever 
knew just how many shots are re- 
quired to bring a definite number of 
casualties. That is the gamble of 
battle. 

There is the story of Major George 
Forsyth: Surrounded, in 1867, by 
hostile Indians, he dug in on an 
island on the Republican river in 
Kansas. That story of three days 
battle of his 18 men and Roman 
Nose, the Indian chief with 3,000 
savage killers, is an epic of the 
west. Riding rodeo, round and 
round the marooned soldiers, each 
Indian took a shot at the island. 
Major Forsyth estimated that 20,000 
shots -were fired. Four men were 
killed, others were wounded. It was 
a terrific waste of ammunition. And 
the men were finally rescued. There 
are too many Chief Roman Nose ad- 
vertisers. Secretary Hoover has been 
working for four years on the elimina- 
tion of waste. His whole report for 
1926 was devoted to this subject. He 
calls that the terror of business. 
Waste is piled in heaps, windrows of 
dead hopes and dying profits. Had 
Roman Nose been a trained warrior he 
would have covered all points where 
retreat was possible, piled up a few 
dead horses and put his sharpshooters 
at work aiming carefully at a definite 
object. 

In twenty and more years of ob- 
servation I have seen millions of dol- 
lars wasted in shooting advertising 
bullets that never found a mark. And 
some of these millions have been and 
are being wasted in attempting to 
reach the smaller city. That small 
city must be studied just as the larger 
city should be. One must go back to 
essentials and elements—to the ABC 
of advertising. 

In this day of competition then there 
are two most important things to con- 
sider—waste and concentration. Make 
every bullet count. Meretricious meth- 
ods, sensational schemes and shooting 
at random will only add to the waste. 
Where do you want to go? Where is 
your business headed for? Is it the 
home? Is it the office in the smaller 
city? Is it the village near the small 
city or the farmer who lives within 
a rural free delivery completed the 
day after publication? Whatever one 
it may be the small city daily carries 
your message with certain deadly ac- 
curacy. 

Confidence is a golden asset of the 
small city daily. The places so often 
Teferred’ to by the renegade villager, 
glamored by the great city and its un- 
friendly canyons but garish lights, as 
a “hick town,” is a different place 
from what it used to be when the old 
grey mare was hitched to the railing 
outside the store that smelled of cod- 
fish and kerosene, blue denim and 
brown sugar. The Reuben Glues are 
not in the small city but indigenous 
to the larger places where the first 
view of grass comes from a sign tell- 
Ing one to keep off. 

You will find co-operation in every 
small city daily. The publishers will 
take pride in assisting you with your 
Solution of problems. They will be 


THE 


UNITED 


in the corner as one of your seconds 
helping you to win the boxing match 
of business competition. Waste will 
be reduced to a minimum here. You 
will be as thrifty as the Scotchman 
who was about to marry the belle of 
the countryside but insisted that the 
wedding take place in the poultry 
yard so that the chickens would get 
the rice. 


A butcher walking down the street, 
passed a dairy and read the sign: 
“Milk From Contented Cows.” He was 
impressed with the idea and decided 
to adapt it to his line of business. 
The following morning this sign ap- 
peared in his window, “Sausage From 
Hogs That Died Happy.”—Dodge City 
(Kan.) Journal. 
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“Home Rule” 


The Chicago Daily News of March 12, 1927, had an edito- 
rial entitled ‘“‘Regulating Public Utilities," which said: 

“In the current number of the Yale Review, Dr. Arthur T. 
Hadley, president emeritus of Yale University and a recognized 
economic problems, 
against the naive assumption that all is well in the field of trans- 


“He points out that it will not do to think political and 
demagogical legislation affecting corporations with quasi-public 


functions is out of the question and that outstanding difficulties 
oe ® 


“The need is for more thorough education of the nation in 
regulation and control. 
persons still think that the way to get low rates is to limit the 
profits of successful enterprises. 

“It should be made clear that a reasonable profit to invested 
capital tends to remove scarcity and to lower prices while per- 
mitting proper and progressive service. 
improvements demanded by consumers is often impossible if rates 
are made without allowance for risk and experimentation. 


*‘Not only does the general public require education as to the 
principles of utility regulation, and the way to harmonize pro- 
ducers’ and consumers’ interests, but Dr. Hadley makes a truly 
arresting point when he says that the regulators of the utilities— 
state or local commissions—are also 


*‘Those bodies (the commissions) should have time for read- 
ing and study and for the discussion of principles, and should not 
be overburdened with routine duties. 
advisers of legislatures as well as interpreters and enforcers of 


“Dr. Hadley’s article directs attention to neglected aspects 


The Chicago Daily News editorial has a direct bearing upon 
‘home rule’’ bills like those that have been before the Illinois 
The next to the last paragraph of the editorial, as 
quoted above, naturally raises this question: 

If one of those “home rule’ bills were passed, how many 
Illinois cities and villages would—or could—-have local regulatory 
bodies with both inclination and time “‘for reading and study and 
for the discussion of principles,” 
be “guides and advisers of legislatures’’? 
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21 
Hits Deceptive Advertising 


Advertisers of food products in Wis- 
consin and publishers who accept and 
run the advertising are held severcly 
accountable for the truthfulness of 
the advertising by a law which re- 
cently received the governor’s signa- 
ture. Under the new statute “an 
assertion which is untrue, deceptive 
or misleading” in an advertisement of 
food articles, or the advertising of 2 
food product that is inferior in grace 
to that established by common under- 
standing or law, if such inferiority is 
not definitely stated, are both punish- 
able. Newspaper violators are subject 
to fines of from $50 to $200 and their 
publishers are subject to from 30 to 
60 days in jail or to both fine and im- 
prisonment, as are the advertisers of 
the product. 
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Linoleum Cuts, Easily Made, Popular 


Students Make Them in School Work Shop for Their Publications 
and Printers Find Practical Use for Them 


The use of engravings and illustra- 
tions in portraying news pictures is 
rapidly developing in the college and 
high school paper fields. How much 
more attractive a front page looks 
with a cartoon conveying an editor’s 
thought, or emphasizing the impor- 
tance of a certain school activity! 
With most high schools and many col- 
leges, however, the cost of purchasing 
engravings is almost prohibitive to 
their general use throughout’ the 
school year. : 

Many school editors use cuts in 
their Christmas, Thanksgiving and 
Freshman editions. This leaves many 
issues without illustrations to liven 
up the publication. 

The Iowa Wesleyan News, published 
by the students of Iowa Wesleyan col- 
lege, won first place for the general 
make-up of the front page of their 
paper at the Iowa College Press asso- 
ciation conference held in Des Moines 
last spring. The balance of the heads 
and articles was excellent, but in addi- 
tion to this the cuts used played a 
large part in making this paper a 
winner. 

Beginning with the fall semester the 
editor of the Wesleyan News solicited 
the aid of Mrs. Fannette O. Lines, 
head of the art department of the col- 
lege, with the result that students 
studying art combined forces with the 
journalistically inclined ones, and 
planned appropriate illustrations for 
the News. As the cost of engravings 
was extremely high, the art students 
tried their hand at making linoleum 
block cuts. Success marked the enter- 
prise, and the cuts have been used in 
each issue published during the fall 
semester. 

The art students plan the cuts, 
based upon the seasonal sports and 
general college activities, several weeks 
in advance. Hach student is per- 
mitted to originate his own idea, draw 
his cartoon and make the cut himself. 
This stimulates ‘both enterprise and 
originality, as each artist likes to see 
his design in print. 

Of course, the linoleum block cuts 


are limited to more or less simple 
designs and figures, but they do, 
nevertheless, liven up the 


front page at an extremely 
low cost. 

To every college or high 
school having an art depart- 
ment, this type of work allows 


linoleum is not obtainable, other ma- 
terial of a similar nature may be used, 
provided that it is of a fine texture 
and will take ink satisfactorily. A 
new resilient floor covering, composed 
largely of rubber and dark red in 
color, has been used with a high de- 
gree of success by many schools. 
First procure a block of sound, clear 
hardwood, one inch in thickness and 
half an inch.in excess of the dimen- 
sions of the desired cut. Glue lino- 
leum to this block, using a good grade 
of animal glue, coating both linoleum 
and block. The linoleum and block 
should be then put under pressure for 
several hours until glue has dried 
thoroughly. It is very essential that 
linoleum have a perfectly plane sur- 
face. Slight irregularities may be 
evened by rubbing with sandpaper 
block of such size that the entire sur- 
face of cut is smoothed off at the 
same time. Secure linoleum block in 
vise or other convenient holding de- 
vice, and then it is ready for design. 
The design for the future cut should 
be drawn on tracing paper cloth with 
black ink, making every line very dis- 
tinct. Cover the surface of the cloth 
with powdered chalk, brush off surplus, 
and it will be seen that an even layer 
remains on the entire surface of trac- 
ing. Then place this tracing on the 
block, chalk side to linoleum, and with 
a 1H pencil, retrace the lines of draw- 
ing, all of which are visible through 
the tracing cloth. Remove tracing 
cloth and the exact outline of drawing 
will appear in white on the linoleum, 
but in reversed position. That is, 
what is right on original drawing is 
left on the block, and 
vice versa. However, 
on the print, the 
drawing will be as 
the original one for 
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relief, just the printing surface being 
left. A set of six small gouges which 
will serve this purpose very well can be 
purchased at most hardware stores. 
This set costs about $2.75 and as it is 
standardized, may be ordered from 
jobber, if store does not stock it. If 
there are large portions of linoleum 
that will be carved away entirely, it is 
advisable to cut this section through 
to the wood backing, bevelling sides 
of this section so that it may be tacked. 
Students should pattern after the 
methods of removing excess material 
and system of tacking used by com- 
mercial engravers in the making of 
zinc etchings. 

The carving having been completed, 
the entire surface of block should be 
sanded and then washed with benzine 
to remove alk loose particles. 

As an additional means of fastening, 
a bevel may be cut around the edge of 
block and the linoleum nailed at in- 
tervals of one inch. Regular en- 
graver’s nails one-half inch long, 
should be used for this purpose. Many 
engravers will furnish gratis sufficient 
nails for several cuts. 

When the block is completed, it 
should be taken to a commercial en- 


graver and made ‘“type-high.” This 
is accomplished by running block 
through a _ special machine which 


planes off the wooden block leaving 
the combined wood and linoleum of 
the desired thickness. 

Another plan has been used by some 
students—that of engraving the lino- 
leum and then sending it to the en- 
graver to be mounted. There is a pos- 
sibility that the linoleum in this case 
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obvious reasons. By 
means of small gouges 
of various shapes all 
of the linoleum is 
carved away except 
that marked by the 
chalk lines. When 
finished, the _ illus- 
tration will stand in 
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the spirit of cooperation to 
spring up, and the school is 
benefitted by the results. 
Linoleum cuts can be very 
easily made in the _ school 
workshop. The best’ material 
to use is battleship linoleum, 
which is the highest grade 
made and is purchaseable at 
any furniture store of reason- 
able size. Often the firm will 
have pieces left over from a 
job which can be secured for 
nothing, or at any event, for 
a very nominal sum. These 
will serve the purpose very 
well and all odd shaped or 
undersized strips may be used 
for practice. If battleship 
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(At left) Upper front page | 
of the Iowa Wesleyan News, | 
published by the students of 
the Iowa Wesleyan College, | 
Mount Pleasant, Iowa, show- 
ing the clever use of linoleum | 
cut in an autumn issue, 
(Above) A Christmas issue of | 
the Classen Life, published by 
the students of Classen High 
School, Oklahoma City, Okla., 
with artistic cut depicting the 
spirit of Yuletide. These cuts 
were made by students in the | 
art departments of these 
schools and at a very nominal 
cost. 
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will not be perfectly planed when en- 
graved, thus introducing some errors 
when mounted. 

It is also possible to make two and 
three color plates with linoleum 
blocks though this is a complicated 
process and is therefore not recom- 
mended. Average make-ready is re- 
quired for linoleum cuts and a printer 
should not have difficulty in making 
a clear reproduction. 

(Note—The above is reprinted by 
permission from the Scholastic Ed- 
itor. In the booklet on “The School 
Printing Department’ recently issued 
by Barnhart Brothers & Spindler, 
samples of linoleum block art work 
and parra block printing are printed 
with the statement that “the laying 
out of the work, the manner of mak- 
ing transfers, the actual cutting of 
ihe blocks, the method of preparing 
this work will be sent to anyone who 
is interested in the subject,’ if the 
Department of Educational Research, 
Monroe and Throop Streets, Chicago, 
is addressed.) 


PUBLISHED NEWSPAPER 
IN ALASKA GOLD RUSH 


Mr. Stowe, who is now postmaster 
at Bedford, Virginia, issued the first 
newspaper in Alaska, during the gold 
rush of 1898. It was called the Stick- 


H. M. STOWE 
and his horse, Joe 


een River Journal, and was first pub- 
lished at Wrangel, Alaska, ‘on Jan- 
Mr. Stowe states that 
while a Mr. Needham from Peru, Ind., 
was the editor and owner, he was the 
devil, newsboy, reporter, typesetter, 
pressman, job printer and general 


manager of the six-column, four-page 


sheet during the rush to the gold 
A further ev- 


idence of the diversity of the life of 


a newspaper man during those stirring 


, times is the fact that Mr. Stowe served 
as secretary of the committee of ar- 


rangements for the celebration of the 


first Anglo-American alliance on the 


25th of May of the same year, and also 
assisted in driving Soapy Smith and 
his gang out of Wrangel, from which 


_ place Smith went to Skaguan, where 
he was killed in a gun fight in July 


of that year. 

Mr. Stowe now finds a major inter- 
est in the Otter View Kennels and 
Poultry Farm of which he is the pro- 
prietor. 
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Good Ideas Received at Short Course 


Variety of Newspaper and Job Printing Problems 
Considered at University of Minnesota 


The eleventh annual Editors’ Short 
Course, offered by the University of 
Minnesota, at University Farm, St. 
Paul, May 5-7, brought together more 
than 100 newspaper men and _ pub- 
lishers of the Gopher state for the in- 
tensive study of practical problems. 

From the beginning, the Minnesota 
short course programs have been ar- 
ronged with a view to developing 
ideas and information which can be 
taken home by those in attendance 
and applied to the actual develop- 
ment of new and better business. 

Outstanding among the discussions 
at this year’s course, because it is the 
outstanding problem of country news- 
paper publishing, was the subject of 
advertising, both local and national. 

The local advertising problem was 
attacked from an unusual angle. 
Frank G. Cramer of The Farmer, St. 
Paul, now a practical advertising man, 
largely responsible for an interesting 
campaign of hardware advertising 
being carried on by his paper, The 
Farmer, but formerly a merchant, dis- 
cussed the problems of merchandizing. 
As a result the publishers present 
gained an insight into such problems 
and carried away with them the idea 
that a study of the problems of their 
Jocal merchants might enable them to 
suggest means of advertising which 
would be highly effective. 

D. W. Byrne, business manager of 
the Argus-Tribune, Shakopee, Minn., 
discussed the subject of a larger vol- 
ume of advertising from the advertis- 
ing manager’s point of view and 
showed how, through co-operation 
with local and national merchandizers 
in giving service as well as white 
space, he had secured some very 
desirable accounts. 

The problem of national advertising 
was discussed by Carl W. Jones, gen- 
eral manager of the Minneapolis Jour- 
nal. Mr. Jones recently won a prize 
offered by the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ association for the best 
series of brief advertisements to ad- 
vertise advertising. He emphasized 
two main points: That the national 
advertiser must have definite infor- 
mation as to the trade possibilities of 
the territory in which he was asked 
to place advertising, and that he must 
be made to see the advantages of 
newspaper advertising as against 
other forms. Information as to the 
trade territory could be compiled in 
pamphlet or book form in a very effec- 
tive way, he said. In support of this, 
he showed a striking example in a 
book compiled by the Minneapolis 
Journal and suggested that the coun- 
try newspapers of Minnesota might 
combine in the preparation of a sims 
ilar book summarizing the trade ad- 
vantages of their several fields. The 
advantages of newspaper over other 
advertising, he summarized by saying 
that newspaper advertising was univer- 
sal in its appeal, reaching all classes; 
that it was capable of immediate use— 
did not have to be prepared weeks or 
months in advance; that it could be 
used far more frequently than other 
forms, and that it could be tied up 
with local interest. 


Other practical problems discussed 
at the course were the proper handling 
of type metal, by M. M. Caldwell of 
the Imperial Type Metal company; 
changing from the 13-em to the 12-em 
column, by Fremont Schmidt, Spring- 
field Advance-Press; the rural month- 
ly as an adjunct of the country weekly, 
by J. C. McGowan of the Swift County 
Monitor and Community Builder, Ben- 
son, Minn.; a bookkeeping system 
that works, by Harold Barker, Grant 
County Herald, Elbow Lake; and 
newspaper make-up, by C. H. Jorgen- 
sen, Minneapolis Daily Star, formerly 
a country newspaper man. 

Another very practical feature of 
the program was an exhibit of letter- 
heads and envelopes printed in country 
newspaper offices. Members of the 
Minnesota Paper Trade association 
furnished six prizes for this exhibit 


which were awarded as _ follows: 
First, Owatonna Journal-Chronicle; 
second, Kerkhoven Banner; third, 


GazetteTelegram, Breckenridge; 
fourth, Balaton Press-Tribune; fifth, 
Advance-Press, Springfield; sixth, Ken- 
nedy Star. 

Two combined social and practical 
features were much enjoyed by the 
visiting editors. The first of these 
was the Minneapolis Journal dinner 
Thursday evening. This was given at 
University Farm, and Carl Eastwood 
of the Le Sueur News-Herald, last 
year’s president of the Minnesota 
Editorial association, presided. W. C. 
Coffey, dean of the University Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, extended greet- 
ings to which J. V. Weber, Murray 
County Herald, Slayton, this year’s 
president of the Minnesota association, 
responded. Two addresses were given: 
One on the University problems, by 
Lotus D. Coffman, president of the 
University of Minnesota, and one on 
business methods for the country 
weekly, by George O. Leonard of the 
Campbell Ewald company, Detroit, 
Michigan. The other was a supper 
and smoker on Friday evening. The 
group at this supper was addressed 
by Wilbur H. Cherry of the law school 
of the University of Minnesota and a 
member of the Minnesota Crime com- 
mission. Mr. Cherry discussed the 
problems involved in crime prevention 
in Minnesota. He was followed by 
Merlin Hull, publisher of the Banner- 
Journal, Black River Falls, Wisconsin, 
who talked most delightfully of the 
pleasures of country weekly  pub- 
lishing. 

The course opened with a round 
table discussion of practical problems, 
led by Sam S. Haislet, field secretary 
of the Minnesota association, and 
closed with a brief summing up, also 
by Mr. Haislet. Mr. Haislet, in his 
summing up, made the point that Min- 
nesota editors had shown the finest 
kind of co-operative spirit in their 
support of their field secretary’s work 
through the past year. His outline 
of some of the problems with which 
the field secretary was confronted was 
greeted with applause and an expres- 
sion of readiness to carry still farther 
their support of the field secretary’s 
work in solving some of the problems 
mentioned. 
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Publicity Agent Heard on His Trade | 


Morris Rathbun, Manager News Department of Automobile Clubs . 


of Southern California, Talks from His Standpoint 


The present situation, so far as pub- 
licity in the press is concerned, is 
narrowing down to the point where 
the only publicity agents who can sur- 
vive are those who are in reality a 
co-operative agency of the publishers. 
They must perform a definite, con- 
structive function in the publication 
of newspapers and periodicals and, un- 
less their work is justified by the 
material they produce for publication, 
they are bound to be eliminated. 

In the organized battle against the 
publicity agent, the editors admit that 
some agents really have a mission, 
are helpful, and are entitled to con- 
sideration in the editorial sanctum. It 
is, therefore, of primary importance 
that before attempting publicity in 
the press, the agent must have a 
legitimate premise to build upon. The 
days are past, if they ever existed, 
when the editor can be fooled on the 
news value of articles to his publica- 
tion. He may not know his onions, 
but he does know his own paper, so 
that the press agent or publicist glee- 
fully cherishing the belief that he can 
put it over on the editor is not only 
fooling himself badly, but is taking 
the first step toward hara-kiri, so far 
as his career is concerned. 

After satisfying himself or herself 
that the cause to be represented is 
worthy and has real news or inform- 
ative value, there are a few other 
things the publicity agent must con- 
sider. First and foremost he must 
know how to assemble his facts in 
readable style. He must know the 
number of words in a column, the dif- 
ferent sort of type, the proper prepara- 
tion of manuscript for the printer, and 
how to play up the feature of his story. 
He must know the value of early copy 
and he must appreciate that when an 
editor is snowed under with live stuff, 
he is not eager for long stories of 
lesser news value. 

The long story, by the way, is the 
bane of all editors. The publicity 
agent who cannot tell his story and 
put a period is doomed to failure. 
Fine writing, so-called, except in rare 
instances, is not wanted. The pub- 
licity agent must know news values. 
To be successful he must have had 
some training in the actual mechanics 
of getting out a publication. He must 
know how to read proof. He must 
know how to cut down a one-column 
story to two sticks. He must know 
something of headwriting—the more 
the better. 


Doubtless there are many weak 
aspirants in the publicity field who 
get by temporarily because they have 
an institution or enterprise of such 
strong appeal that their copy is accept- 
able in any form. This is temporary 
fair sailing, however, and will not last. 
Probably the best training for a pub- 
licity agent is to start as a cub re- 
porter and go up the line through the 
gradations of newspaper and magazine 
work, of feature writing, copy reading, 
proof reading, and make-up. He must 
know that news value varies with dif- 
ferent publications and that timeli- 
ness is a strong element. He must 


know that the country editor’s prob- 
lems are different from those of the 
metropolitan. papers. He must know 
that food for one type of publication 
is poison for another. 

One of the most common and un- 
fortunate mistakes of the amateur 
publicity agent is yielding to the 
temptation to obtain personal glory 
out of his work. In fact there are 
many instances on record where the 
publicist has become so obsessed with 
his own importance that his cause 
has slipped by the wayside. He must 
at all times bear in mind the fact that 
he is merely an agency, a cog in the 
wheel, and not the proper recipient 
for the spotlight. 

Publicity in general might be likened 
to the work of a rancher. First the 
ground must be prepared, the seed 
sown and properly cultivated and care- 
ful attention given to every detail 
before the fruit is ripened. A pub- 
licity agent, to be successful, must be 
keen, intelligent, tactful, and have a 
thorough understanding of the prob- 
lems and likes and dislikes of the 
editor from whom he expects co- 
operation. 

So much for the publicity seeker. 
How about the publisher? What is his 
reaction tg the scores of writers, good, 
bad and indifferent, who appear daily 
and almost hourly with their wares 
begging for space? 

In the final analysis, the editor ‘s 
constantly asking himself one ques- 
tion relative to all matter printed. 
That is, “Will this make my publica- 
tion more interesting? Is it of value 
to the readers who buy my publication 
for their entertainment and instruc- 
tion?” 

Of the 23,000 publications in the 
United States, each has a certain 
groove in which it attempts to travel 
consistently. Some of these may be 
hit or miss affairs, but by and large, 
well defined ideas are back of every 
issue. Every editor believes, and has 
a right to believe, that a publicity 
agent should understand the type of 
publication the editor is printing and 
govern contributions accordingly. The 
editor even demands that material he 
pays for be made to conform to the 
policy of his publication. No wonder 
he becomes indignant when a _ pub- 
licity agent brings in a story abso- 
lutely foreign to all precedent and 
principle of his publication .and ex- 
pects to have it printed. 


Among other things that rouse the 
editor to warm protest is poorly 
written copy. He does not like a 500 
word story that could be told in 100 
words; he doesn’t want stories carry- 
ing eulogies of persons. He wants 
facts that are of general interest. He 
doesn’t want advertisements in story 
form. He doesn’t want to be asked 
to print a story of doubtful news value 
on the day his paper is crowded with 
advertising and good copy. He resents 
being presented with a dime cigar ac- 
companied by a thousand word story 
of dubious quality. He doesn’t want 
a publicitv story that he has to edi:, 
or boil down, or re-write. 
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Furthermore, he has a right to be- 
come angry at the many puerile at- 
tempts made to fool him. It is far 
better for a publicity agent to lay his 
cards on the table with the editor and 
freely confess the object of his story 
than it is to attempt to get it over 
by misrepresentation. 

Although the average editor is the 
bogey man supreme to the publicity 
seeker and he may be regarded as a 
chronie grouch by even his own staff, 
yet, as a matter of fact, there is no 
class of community, state and nation 
builders who are fairer or who will 
go further to advance community in- 
terests and promote constructive en- 
terprise. Persistent, insistent and 
unlimited demands upon his time, pa- | 
tience, space, and good will naturally | 
have made him chary. He has a right — 
to certain protective measures or he | 
would be inundated by the multitu- | 
dinous calls for help. The editors of 
this country never yet have failed in 
any great emergency. They are square 
shooters and the records show, are | 
ever ready to go better than 50-50 in 
any worthy enterprise. 

What is the future of the publicity 
agent? We have seen that his name | 
is legion and that back of him are | 
every sort of enterprise, institution, | 
corporation and organization all clam- 
oring for notice through the printed 
word. 

From many years of close observa- 
tion I would say that only the trained | 
publicity agents having a legitimate | 
function will survive. There is no. 
question that there is a place for such | 
publicists, as the activities of human- | 
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kind are broadening so rapidly that 
the average publication cannot main- | 
tain a paid staff large enough to cover | 
every avenue of human effort. Where | 
the paid staff ceases, the publicity 
agent begins. He must conform to | 
the desires and needs of the publica- | 
tion. He must know his stuff, thor- | 
oughly; be prepared to present it 
briefly, and to the best advantage and | 
to become an adjunct of publications | 
giving them service that they would 
not otherwise have. 
I believe that the editor recognizes | 
the value of the right type of publicity | 
agent and welcomes him, but the old | 
days of Barnum circus hokum are | 
dead as the dodo. A new order has | 
come and future publicity agents must — 
realize this and be prepared to face. 
the competition and conditions as. 
they are. | 
(Address delivered on newspaper 
day program, University of Southern > 
California.) 
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Thoroughly Enjoys It 


Irl H. Marshall, Chicago, manager ; 
Associated Newspapers, in renewing 
subscription, says: “I certainly want. 
to compliment you on the rapid im- 
provement you have made in this mag- 
azine. I receive so many publications | 
that I have time only to scan most of 
them, but the United States Publisher 
I enjoy reading very thoroughly. I 
wish you continued success.” 
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40 Yearsa South Carolina Newspaperman 


Albert Mason Grist is Part Owner of Yorkville Enquirer 
Conducted by Four Generations of Grist Family 


Albert Mason Grist, joint owner 
with his nephews and nieces of the 
Yorkville Enquirer of York, completed 
forty years of service in the newspaper 
game on June 4; and has entered upon 
his forty-first year in vigorous health 
and is more enthusiastic than ever. 
The Yorkville Enquirer, established in 
1855, has been conducted by four gen- 
erations of the same family of Grists 
and the connection of the family with 
the newspaper business in this town 
goes back further than that since the 
first Grist, John E., came here in 1832 
as a printer and started a paper which 
was a predecessor of the Enquirer. 

Writing reminiscently of his forty 
years in the newspaper profession 
during which he has served in every 
place from devil to editor, Mr. Grist 
in the Enquirer of June 38, said: 

“June 4th (tomorrow) will be the 
fortieth anniversary of the induction 
of this writer into the mysteries: of a 
printing office as an apprentice, al- 
though he had done many odd jobs 
before that. But it was on June 4th, 
1887, that he was first introduced to 
‘type lice,’ the ‘left-handed shooting 
stick’ and other stunts of that day 
that formed a part of the initiation of 
the beginner into the mysteries of the 
art preservative, and from that day-to 
this, except for a very short school 
period of school work in the fall of 


1887, he has been on the job and in 
the game. 

“It was terrible then,’ went on Mr. 
Grist; “but a good joke now, the why 
and wherefore of my induction into 
the printing office. In the summer of 
1887 contractors were doing the grad- 
ing work for the building of the 
Charleston, Cincinnati and Chicago 
railroad through York county (it is 
the Southern now); and one evening 
or afternoon I slipped ‘Susie,’ my 
father’s mare, out of the barn and rode 
out to Gabby’s Ford to watch the labor- 
ers and teams at their work. Susie 
got away from me. I had to walk 
home and terrible as it was, had to re- 
port the matter to my father. He ap- 
peared to be badly wrought up over 
the incident and sent his faithful 
negro employe, Napoleon Worth, after 
the mare. He found her and brought 
her in. To punish me for taking the 
mare without his permission and also 
as a means of keeping me where he 
could find me, he put me to work in 
his printing office composing room. I 
didn’t particularly mind, except for 
the measure of restraint; but then 
there was no dodging that. 

“T soon learned the case, that is, the 
lay of the type, and was instructed as 
to how to hold the ‘stick,’ a small 
metal box or frame into which the 
type was set one at a time; and I was 
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off for the making of a journeyman 
printer of the old school. The first 
piece of ‘copy’ that was given me to 
set in type was entitled ‘The Giggling 
Girl.’ I don’t remember anything of 
what it said about the genus giggling 
girls; but I do remember that it made 
about sixteen lines of type and I got 
it set up in about two hours. I thought 
I was making good speed at that; but 
when I attempted to ‘dump’ the type, 
as the taking of the type out of the 
stick and putting it on a ‘galley’ was 
called, the blooming thing went into 
‘pi, and I had the type to distribute 
and then start over again. I liked 
that, yes, I did not. However, there 
was no dodging, as I knew where my 
father was and also knew that he 
meant business. 


“At the end of the second day,” the 
veteran continues in his article in the 
Enquirer, ‘the novelty was beginning 
to wear off a bit. I was tired after 
standing on my feet all day on a soap 
box, and wasn’t in a particularly pleas- 
ant frame of mind, and I well remem- 
ber a question put me teasingly by 
my brother, Sam M. Grist. It amused 
him; but I couldn’t see the humor of 
it—not then. He asked, ‘Well, Albert, 
are you sorry you learned the trade?’ 
I was beginning to be sorry but I 
didn’t say so.” 

But Mr. Grist goes on to say that at 
the end of forty years he isn’t sorry. 
While he has had his ups and downs, 
he has met with an unusual degree of 
success in the profession. 
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“The nation’s business paper’’ 
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Howard Bond in its 13 colors and 4 
finishes of white enables you to pro- 
duce extremely high quality work at a 
very moderate and minimum cost. 


Use Howard Bond in putting across 
your ideas and let it serve you just as 
it serves thousands of others. 
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Designed by the creator of the “Cooper Style” 
in advertising typography 


Merny have been waiting a long time for 
Oswald Cooper’s blachitalic. But a genuine 
Cooper designis worth waiting for! Cooper 
would not rush it out half-cooked to catch 
the commercial opportunity. The work the 
type must do is too important. The type 
must be RIGHT! 


So, here is a stout recruit, ready to add its 
weighty help in the combat for business— 
to make advertising simple, direct, read- 
able, resultful toits patrons, profitable to 
its craftsmen. The uniformed ranks of the 
roman dress parade will tremble again at 
the vital charge of these bigger and bolder 
wielders of the mighty printed word! 
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Showing 15 sizes, including the rare but useful italic sizes 
96 and 120 point 
now ready, and may be had by writing 
our nearest Branch 
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“Used to be a Newspaper Man Myselt” 


Pet Phrase, Heard So Often From Men Not Now Identified With Papers, 
Warns You of Seeker of Publicity or Its Suppression 


(By John E. Drewry, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Journalism, University of 
Georgia. ) 

Pointing out that there are a great 
many men who on various occasions 
make use of the expression, “I Used 
to Be an Old Newspaper Man Myself,” 
and endeavoring to determine why it 
is true thet many people enter the 
ranks of the fourth estate only to 
leave for other fields later, Dan Magill 
of the staff of the Athens, Ga., Banner- 
Herald recently addressed the Quill 
Club of the University of Georgia. 
The speaker said that he is convinced 
that a great many people make use 
of the expression as a means of paving 
the way for getting publicity material 
in a newspaper, or for suppressing 
stories they wish left out. 

Mr. Magill, in his address, declared 
that the small town offers as many 
opportunities for courage and fearless- 
ness on the parts of reporters and 
editors as the larger cities, and 
deplored the tendency of some students 
in journalism to regard reporting as a 
stepping stone to a desk position. He 
described the high position of the re- 
porter in the newspaper organization. 

“T think it is lamentable that the 

reporting end of a newspaper is used 
as it is,’ Mr. Magill said. “The very 
best talent in the profession should 
do the reporting. The life of a com- 
munity and its progress are involved 
in the manner in which the com- 
munity life is reflected. The reporter, 
more so than any other person on the 
staff, has the task of showing the 
community just what it is. I am not 
Saying that reporting is the only 
worthwhile job on a newspaper, but 
I am saying that reporting is and 
should be considered as worthy as any 
other job on the paper. A man should 
not be ashamed to be a reporter all 
his life. William Jennings Bryan and 
other prominent men (I shall not say 
whether they were great) have been 
known to give their vocation as ‘re- 
porter’. But they were big enough to 
do that. Smaller and less prominent 
individuals have been known to try 
' to hide the fact that they were re- 
| porters. 
“It seems to me that when many 
' young reporters are doing their first 
/ assignments they are ashamed of their 
| jobs. If anyone should call one of 
' these the editor of the paper, it would 
| please him immensely. I have been 
introduced many times as editor of 
| the Banner-Herald, and would hasten 
| to correct the mistake, and to inform 
| the person making the mistake that I 
am a reporter. I am not ashamed of 
being a reporter. In fact, if I were 
ashamed of being a reporter, I should 
Start a two-by-four paper and put my 
)/ Mame at the mast-head as editor.” 

Mr. Magill told the students in jour- 
Nalism at the University of Georgia 
| that “it seems to be the aim of most 
| young fellows to hit the big towns as 
soon as possible. A soda jerker told 
Me one day,’ Mr. Magill related, “that 
I didn’t have any ambition, or I would 
be in a big city trying to work on a 
‘big-town newspaper’. I told him that 


folks had their own peculiar ways of 
directing their ambitions.” 

Mr. Magill explained that there 
seems to be a general feeling that the 
big city offers more opportunity for 
a fellow to show what’s in him. “I 
don’t think so,’ says Mr. Magill. “It 
is true that many more things happen 
in a big town and they really appear 
bigger to us than what happens in 
our Own community, but there is 
enough going on in even the smallest 
town to keep the most active, vigor- 
ous and fearless reporter or editor in 
‘hot-water’ up to his neck day and 
night. 

“It might not sound heroic to be 
approached by a banker with the re- 
quest to ‘keep out’ a story about the 
effort of the town council to demand 
that all back taxes be paid, and refuse 
him; but if you should happen to be 
put in that position, with a note in 
the bank of the man who made the 
request, you doubtless would find out 
how courage sometimes figures in ap- 
parently the most trivial instances. 


“Suppose one of the leading citizens 
of the town should own a bunch of 
negro houses and a few independent 
people should get tozvether and work 
out a plan to urge that negro houses 
be put in more livable conditions, that 
water and sewerave be provided, and 
the streets be put in better shape, and 
suppose that when you were about to 
print that story the owner of the 
rouses should come to you as a re- 
porter or editor, and say, ‘Now, look 
here, this story won’t do any good. 
Tt’ll make the “niggers” dissatisfied, 
and first thing you know, they’ll be 
wanting social equality. It won’t 
burt you and your subscribers to leave 
this story out. It aint news. It’s just 
a bunch of fussy 0'd women who ought 
to be home attending to their children, 
that’s making all this row. A man 
can’t make money renting houses if 
he’s got to keep ’em in high-style like 
these women-folks want them.’ 

“What would you do? Would you 
tell the owner of the houses that you 
agreed with him; that the women were 
meddling with affairs they ought to 
keep out of; and that you wouldn’t 
print the story? You would be tempted 
to tell him that, especially if it should 
happen that the man is security for 
one of your notes at the bank, or con- 
trols a great deal of advertising, or is 
influential in other ways. But if you 
should happen to have a lot of cour- 
age, you would very gently, show the 
man that he is asking too much of 
you, and whether he saw your reason- 
ing or not, you would print the story 
and it would indicate that you were a 
real newspaper man. I tell you frank- 
ly that if you are hankering after 2 
job where courage is needed, and you 
happen to have a surplus of it, just 
try reporting or editing, or publishing 
a newspaper in any community, be it 
Bogart or San Francisco. I guarantee 
that if you are alert, you will find at 
least two stories every week of your 
life that will demand all the nerve 
you have before they’ get into the 
paper. You won’t have to go to New 
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York to get them either. They may 
be found in any town big enough to 
support a newspaper.” 

Mr. Magill believes that the fact 
that so many people can truthfully 
say, “I used to be an old newspaper 
man myself,’ indicates that “they 
were not fitted to respond to their 
duties, or were unwilling to meet the 
responsibilities of the profession, or 
the profession is lacking in the power 
to hold the best material which 
centers it. 

“T think there is a great deal of fine 
material remaining. ... but we must 
admit that every year much good ma- 
terial is leaving the profession,” Mr. 
Magill said. Admitting that financial 
rewards may have something to do 
with this, but denying that a person 
ever starved because he was a news- 
paper man, Mr. Magill continued: 

“The newspaper profession, I am 
convinced, offers an opportunity for 
‘adventurous living’ more so than any 
other profession. The newspaper pro- 
fession is an end in itself. I hope 
that none of you will ever have oc- 
casion to remark, ‘I used to be an old 
newspaper man myself’, because that 
would show that you weren’t equal 
to the responsibilities of the profes- 
sion, or you didn’t consider it worth 
your talents and life.’ 


Sigma Delta Chi Makes Awards 

The 1927 Sigma Delta Chi scholar- 
ship award has been won by the fol- 
lowing high scholarship students of 
journalism: 

University of Indiana, Claude O. 
Brewer, William P. Halstead. 

University of Wisconsin, Helen Lieb- 
man, Elmer Beth, Daisy Grenzow, Ar- 
thur Senske. 

University of Washington, Dorothy 
U’Renn, Ernest Wetherell, Margaret 
Kane. 

University of North Dakota, Edward 
K. Thompson. 

"University of Kansas, Dorothy Tay- 


lor, Edgar P. Schowalter, Mary N. 
Hamilton, Marion Wilson, Clelland 
Cole. 


University of South Dakota, Judith 
Johnson. 

University of Montana, William W. 
Garver. 

University of Illinois, Jean L. Dray- 
er, Enid Baird, Margaret Burton, 
Irving L. Dilliard, F. A. Resch. 

University of Nebraska, Neola B. 
Skala. 

Iowa State College, 
Cash. 

University of Oregon, Sol Abramson, 
Bertram Jessup, Paul Tracy, Lewis 
Beeson, Faith Kimball. 

Ohio State University, Dorothy Fink- 
elstein, Gordon Gardner, Edna Parker, 
Henry H. Smith, Russel Reeves. 

University of Missouri, Francis Dun- 
lap, Aileen L. Fisher, Gaylor P. God- 
win, Harrell EK. Lee, Helen J. Scott, 
Mary J. Turner, Lester Ziffen. 

Marquette University, James F. 
Foley. 

University of Kentucky, Arch Ben- 
nett, Kathleen Peffley, Ruth Kehoe, 
Dorothy Stebbins. 


Kenneth W. 


Yost Against Newspaper Censorship 


St. Louis Editor Does Not Believe Committee Should Pass Upon Matter 
Publication; Other Speakers at Missouri Meet 


Before Its 


The Missouri Press association held 
its spring meeting in conjunction with 
the eighteenth journalism week of the 
school of journalism of the University 
of Missouri, May 9-13 and heard the 
noted speakers whom Dean Walter 
Williams of the School of Journalism 
secured for the occasion, and enjoyed 
the wonderful demonstrations of the 
transmission of news by telegraph, 
cable, and wireless telephone, which 
featured the banquet Session. 

The Missouri Press, however, con- 
tributed its share to the program, and 
a number of Missouri editors gave ad- 
dresses. Among them was Marvin H. 
Crawford of the California (Mo.) 
Democrat, whose subject was “Pictures 
as a Feature.” Mr. Crawford was 
staunch in his conviction that pic- 
tures in country publications are in- 
strumental in increasing both circula- 
tion and advertising, and attributed 
a near 300 per cent increase in cir- 
culation of his own paper in less than 
two years time in substantial part 
to the increased use of pictures. 

P. T. Grimes, editor of the Boon- 
ville (Mo.) Central Missourian, speak- 
ing on “The Editorial,” had this to 
say in part of editors and editorials: 

“The writer able to keep up with 
changing conditions, who is willing 
to rectify errors and acknowledge his 
own mistakes, will eventually be the 
powerful factor in the community. 

“A paper must not be editorialed to 
death. A newspaper, to my mind the 
best, is considered most influential, 
and its support is sought by men who 
are anxious for publicity. It is inde- 
pendent in politics, ready to criticise 
and commend, regardless of party 
prejudices and free from all taint of 
vicious or malicious dealing. The 
stilted editor is a nuisance. No one 
likes to be lorded over. Wisdom is 
found in the most unexpected places, 
regardless of the wearing apparel and 
the degree from a college. Thinking is 
an asset found in the most lowly of 
places. 

“T like to think of editorials as a 
lasting influence. We have the ex- 
amples. To illustrate, the sermon on 
the mount was the most wonderful 
sermon of all time and its influence 
has been traveling down the ages. 
The Ten Commandments are nothing 
more nor less than the will of the 
Almighty expressed on tablets of 
stone, editorials of such lasting value 
that the world clings to them.” 

Casper S. Yost, editor of the edito- 
rial page of the St. Louis Globe-Dem- 
ocrat took his stand solidly against 
newspaper censorship. The subject of 
Mr. Yost’s address was “The Restraint 
of the Press.” 

‘It is the press, of course, that 
brings the fact of the prevalence of 
crime to the knowledge and the at- 
tention of the public. If it were not 
for the publication of crime, the pub- 
lic would know little of its existence, 
and there would be none of that or- 
ganized effort to ascertain the causes 
of crime and to find means of check- 
ing it, which is now so active. Yet, 
because it is by and through the press 


that information as to the nature and 
extent of crime is supplied and be- 
cause the prevalence of crime makes 
news of that character a daily and 
often a prominent feature of the news- 
paper, the question is raised, when 
an effort is made to find the causes 
of crime, whether this publication is 
not in itself a contributory cause. 

“Granting that there is a basis for 
an affirmative answer to the question 
of the newspaper’s influence on the 
amount of crime in the case of some 
newspapers that deliberately play up 
the sensational elements in such news, 
and admitting such papers ‘though 
relatively small in number, are large 
in circulation, conspicuous in appear- 
ance on the streets and clamorous in 
their appeal for attention’ and further 
conceding that they no doubt ‘find 
their largest circulation in that part of 
the population of lowest literacy and 
that is therefore most susceptible to 
sensory or emotional impressions,’ Mr. 
Yost maintains, ‘I do not believe there 
is any such influence in the mere fact 
of the publication of news of crime 
and vice as it is customarily presented 
in the great majority of the news- 
papers of the country as simple and 
unadorned information’.”’ 

Referring to the New York sub- 
commission on causes of crime and 
its recommendations that legislation 
be enacted restricting the publication 
of crime news, Mr. Yost continued, “I 
have no doubt that certain restrictions 
can be placed upon the publication of 
news of this character without. viola- 
tion of the constitutional provision 
for the freedom of the press.” He 
called to the attention of the editors 
certain restrictions already existing, 
and stated that many newspaper men 
seemed to ignore their existence in 
spite of the fact that ‘‘we are con- 
st‘antly endeavoring to avoid incurring 
the penalties of the law of libel, that 
we are aware that Congress has pro- 
hibited certain publication in regard 
to lotteries, that we know that certain 
official proceedings are privileged and 
others are not privileged, and that 
nearly every, if not every, state in 
the union has laws against the pub- 
lication of obscene matter. 

“There is nothing in the Constitu- 
tion to prevent the passage of laws 
to prevent the publication of news 
injurious to the moral welfare of the 
public.” 

However, referring to the sugges- 
tion of the possible advisability of 
newspaper censorship by the New 
York sub-commission, Mr. Yost de- 
clares, ‘‘Any form of censorship, I am 
convinced, would be in violation of 
the Constitution, and for that reason 
as well as on the general principle of 
its inherent evil, should be vigorously 
opposed, not only by the press, but by 
all citizens who regard the freedom 
of speech and of the press as funda- 
mental of our liberties and of our 
system of government. Blackstone de- 
clared liberty of the press ‘consists 
in laying no previous restraints upon 
publication and not in freedom from 
censure for criminal matter when pub- 
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lished,’ and our Supreme Court said 
in 1907 the main purpose of the con- 
stitutional restriction was ‘to  pre- 
vent all such previous restraints upon 
publication as had been practiced by 
other governments, and they do not 
prevent the subsequent punishment of 
such as may be deemed contrary to 
the public welfare’.”’ 

“The press, that is to say, is free to 
publish anything it pleases, but may 
be punished after publication for print- 
ing matter injurious to public morals 
or private reputation. Censorship, 
however, would necessarily involve 
previous restraints upon publication, 
and this would bring it directly into 
confict with the Constitution.” 

Mr. Yost pointed out that, neverthe- 
less, immunity of the press from cen- 


sorship had not been definitely or 


completely established by the courts, 
and that the press is liable at all times 
to attacks upon its liberties that may 


take the form of proposed censorship | 
or of stringent limitations upon the | 
rights of publication that would be in | 


effect as pernicious as censorship. 


“Nothing could contribute more to 
the growth of crime than the suppres- 


sion of news about it,’ declared the | 


editor. 
shutting our eyes to it, on the con- 
trary we can but make it worse. 
news of crime should be printed and 
must be printed.” 


“We can not prevent crime by | 


The | 


Tom Wallace, chief of the editorial | 
staff of the Louisville (Ky.) Times, in | 


an address on “The News as the Ed- 
itorial Writer Sees It” attacked the 
over-emphasis of crime in the press, 


but added another angle to Mr. Yost’s 
justification of the publication of | 


crime news by saying, “Crime is a part 


of life and romance, drama, poetry, . 


music and inevitably of news.” 


Other Missourians to appear on the | 
program were, D. R. Fitzpatrick of the | 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch; C. E. Wat- | 
kins, editor, Chillicothe Constitution; | 
Guy Forshey, the St. Louis Post-Dis- | 


patch; J. L. Ritzenthaler, Press-Spec- 
tator, Salisbury; 


Charles L. Woods, | 


the Herald, Rolla; B. E. Woolsey, the | 


Commonwealth, Ash Grove; Mrs. Ruth 
Prather Midyette, News, Mount Wash- 
ington. 

The list of other nationally known 
newspapermen and women and others 
prominent in public life who spoke is 


the popularity of journalism week at 
Columbia. | 


long and goes far toward explaining. 


Employees Wish to Buy 


{ 

Employees of the Portland (Ore.). 
Telegram, represented by Harry C.. 
Frye, chairman of the employees’ or- 
ganization, presented a petition ask- 
ing delay of not less than ten nor 
more than fifteen days in which they) 
might perfect an organization and 
offer a bid to Amedee M. Smith, re-| 
ceiver for the Telegram, when it was 
found that only one bid, that of 
$200,000 by the Portland News, had 
been submitted on May 28, the date 
set for receiving bids. 


1 
1 


} 


: 


_ Phi Beta Kappa, national 
scholastic fraternity. 


- occupations 
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NEW HOME FOR GEORGIA 
SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 


By John E. Drewry 


Completion of a new building on 
the campus of the University of Geor- 
gia which is to house the Henry W. 
Grady School of Journalism and the 


THE UNITED 


department should reach The United States 
of the month preceding publication 


Grady School of Journalism, such in- 
formation as is in the possession of 
the department indicates that were 
such a study made, it would show 
that alumni of the school have, in a 
large measure, made successful use 
of.their training. 

Within a period of ten years, in- 
struction in journalism in the Univer- 


Building at University of Georgia 


School of Commerce is expected by 
July 31. Construction began January 
first and has been making steady 
progress since. 

The structure is being erected at a 
cost of $215,000, which is borne by the 
Georgia Alumni society. Funds sub- 
scribed by alumni and friends of the 
University during the Million Dollar 
War Memorial Endowment campaign, 
brought to a successful close in 1921, 
make possible the new home for the 
Schools of Journalism and Commerce. 

Contract for construction of the 
building was awarded to C. H. Van 
Ormer company of Atlanta, Georgia. 
Plans were drawn by Hentz, Reid and 
Adler, also of Atlanta. 

The cornerstone will be laid on 
Alumni Day, June 12, in connection 


' with the 126th annual commencement 
' exercises. 


Officials of the University 
plan to have an outstanding journal- 
ist and business man speak in connec- 


_ tion with the exercises. 


Including the ground floor, on which 
will be located the printing equipment 
which the School of Journalism pro- 
poses to install, the new building will 
have three stories, providing ample 
room for the two departments which 
it is to house. 

A city room, a large room for the 
University Press, and an auditorium 
will be additional features of the 
structure. 

The School of Jouralism was _ or- 
ganized ag a department of the Univer- 
Sity of Georgia in 1915, and was 
changed to a school and named for a 
former editor of the Atlanta Constita- 
tion in 1922. It has an enrollment 
this year of 126, with 11 in the senior 
class. Of these seniors, three have 
just been selected for membership in 
honorary 
Those chosen 
are: Ernest Camp, Jr., Monroe; Miss 
Willie Mae Cook, Monroe, and Miss 
Ida Lee Brown, Smyrna. 

Although no systematic investiga- 
tion has been made into the present 
of students who have 
Studied journalism in the Henry W. 


sity of Georgia has increased from 
one course in news writing to fifteen 
separate courses, covering practically 
every phase of journalism. Within 
this period, the number of students 
at the University interested in jour- 
nalism ° sufficiently to enroll for 
courses has increased from a mere 
handful to a number in excess of one 
hundred. In this year’s freshman 
class in journalism alone, there are 
approximately 60 students, which is 
at least 10 above that of last year. 
No efforts have been made tostimulate 
the enrollment. 

Mere numbers, though, are not a 
judicious basis for judgment of the 
enrollment of any department of the 
University. The most important thing 
about students, especially from the 
standpoint of the instructor and also 
from the standpoint of the students’ 
future worth to the profession for 
which they are in training, is quality. 
In this respect, the Grady School is 
fortunate. 

For the most part, students taking 
the work designed to prepare them 
for the journalistic profession are of 
superior intelligence. This is demon- 
strated by two facts: (1) the high 
percentage of the senior class making 
such honors as Phi Beta Kappa and 
Phi Kappa Phi; and, (2) the high 
rating of candidates for the journal- 
ism degree in the intelligence tests 
given this year to members of the 
freshman class. Candidates for the 
journalism degree and those giving 
journalism as the profession which 
they intended to enter upon gradua- 
tion, led the student body in schol- 
arship. 


Advertising Fellowships 

Six fellowships of interest to teach- 
ers of advertising have just been 
announced by N. W. Barnes, secretary 
of the National Association of Teach- 
ers of Marketing and Advertising. 

One fellowship, not exceeding $1,000 
in value, is given by the Association 
of National Advertisers through its 
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Publisher by the fifteenth 


committee on co-operation with col- 
leges. Mr. Bernard Lichtenberg, 
chairman of the committee, announces 
that the specific subject for research 
Shall be of value, not only for teaching 
purposes, but to the members of the 
National Association of Advertisers. 


Associated Business Papers, Inc., 
through its managing director, Mr. 
Frederick M. Feiker, offers five re- 
search fellowships for this summer, 
probably for July and August. Studies 
are to take the form of case material 
gathered in such fields as transporta- 
tion, institutional purchasing, indus- 
trial buying or retail buying. 

The object of the studies is to make 
available for teachers of advertising 
and marketing information on adver- 
tising campaigns that make use of 
business publications in the technical 
and industrial fields. 


Mm 
io extra jare 


“Tangerine Flyers” on 
the Illinois Traction 
System offer parlor 
chair comforts with no 
extra fare; also wide- 
spaced, comfortable 
cross seats if desired. 


A rare combination of 
speed, comfort and 
economy. 


Four of these fast trains 
daily between Peoria, 
Springfield and St. 
Louis. 


Illinois 
‘Sraction 


Convenient Stations 
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The Correct Word—How to Use It. 
By Josephine Turck Baker 
Founder and Editor of Correct English Magazine 
Number. Contemptible and Contemptuous. is commodious (affords ample accom- 


When number is used to express a 
unit of some sort, it is a singular 
noun, and, hence, requires a singular 
verb; when it is 
used in the sense 
of several, it is a 
plural noun, and, 
hence, requires a 
‘plural verb. 

Singular 

The nwmber is 
limited to five. 

The number of 
cases grows less 
each year. 

Plural 

A number of 
young ladies were 
assembled. (Sev- 
eral young ladies. ) 

A number of 
treated in this way. 


Mrs. Baker 


cases have been 
(Several cases.) 
Half, Part, Remainder, 

When half, part, remainder, rest, 
are used in reference to singular 
nouns, they are singular, and hence, 
require singular verbs;. when they re- 
fer to plural nouns, they are plural, 
and, hence, require plural verbs; as: 
“Half of the orange is bad;” “Half of 
the oranges are bad;” “A part of the 
book is interesting;” ‘‘The greater 
part of those assembled were invited 
to remain;” “The remainder (or rest) 
of the evening was spent in playing 
cards;”’ “The remainder (or rest) of 
the amount due is to be paid in in- 
stallments;” “The remainder (or rest) 
of the books were sold at one dollar 
each;” “The rest of the passengers 
were uninjured.” 

Confess and Admit. 

In its chief use, confess means to 
make an admission of wrongdoing ; 
and, as it is a stronger word than 
admit, the latter is preferable when 
used merely to acknowledge the truth 
of a statement, or to acknowledge a 
mistake. One admits a mistake, ac- 
knowledges a fault, and confesses a 
sin or a wrong. Instead of saying, “I 
confess that I am entirely ignorant of 
the facts,’ one preferably says, “I 
admit,” ete. 


Confide In and Confide To. 

We confide in a person when we 
have faith or repose confidence in 
him; we confide to a person when we 
entrust a secret to him. 


Constant. 

Constant (or constantly) is fre- 
quently used in the sense of continual 
or continually, viz., to express that 
which recurs at regular intervals; but 
a nice discrimination in the employ- 
ment of these words restricts constant 
to express that which is mental or 
moral; continual, to express. that 
which reeurs at regular intervals; as 
“a constant friend,” ‘“the continual 
beating of the waves.” See Continual. 


Contagious and Infectious. 

Contagious means catching; infec- 
tious is applied to diseases that are 
not “catching,’ but that are due to 
climatic, malarious, or other prevail- 
ing conditions, 


Rest 


Contemptible means deserving of 
contempt; contemptuous means dis- 
dainful; as “His conduct was con- 
temptible’ (deserving of contempt) ; 
“His manner was contemptuous” (dis- 


dainful); so, “He acted contemptibly 
(deserving of contempt); “She treat- 
ed him contemptuously” (disdain- 
fully). 


Continual and Continuous. 

Continual (or continually) is used 
of an act that is repeatedly renewed; 
continuous or continuously, of an act 
that is unceasing; as, “He was subject 
to continual annoyance” (repeated at 
close intervals); ‘‘He was subject to 
continuous annoyance” (continued 
without interruption); “He interrupt- 
ed her continually while she was 
writing so that she could not work 
continuously.” 

Contractions. 


Contractions, while not permissible 


in dignified utterance or in formal 
writing, are in accordance with the 
conversational employment of the 
language. The following is the list: 

I’m not, you're not, he’s not, we're 
not, they’re not, are used in the declar- 
ative form, and isn’t he (she or it), 
aren’t you (we, they) in the interrog- 
ative. In the declarative form, ‘Yow’re 
not, he’s not, etc., are preferable to 
you aren't, he isn’t,” etc. Am I not is 
not contracted, unless we _ accept 
“aren’t I,” ain’t being always incorrect 
for “am I not.” As a contraction of 
is not, ain't is a vulgarism.: See 
Ain't. 

‘He (she or it) don’t’ for “He (she 
or it) doesn’t,’ is always incorrect. I 
don’t, you don’t, he doesn’t, we don't, 
you don’t, they don’t, are in accord- 
ance with the conversational employ- 
ment of the language. 

Mayn’t I (or may I not) is correct 
in the interrogative form; you can’t 
(or you can not) in the declarative 
form. In this connection note that 
may is used when asking and granting 
permission, and that can, which ordi- 
narily expresses ability, is used in the 
declarative form when denying per- 
mission; thus: “May I go?” “No, 
you can not.” 

The contractions shan’t and won’t 
are in accordance with the conversa- 
tional usage of the language. 

Shan’t you (or shall you not) see 
her again? (Simple Futurity.) 

No; I shan’t (or shall not). (Simple 
Futurity. ) 

He won’t come until next week. 
(Simple Futurity.) 


It won’t matter. (Simple Futurity. ) 


Won’t she come to see me? (Simple 
Futurity. ) 

No; she won’t. (Simple Futurity.) 
Contrast. 


To is often improperly used after 
contrast. Instead of saying “contrast- 
ed to this,’ one properly says, ‘“con- 
trasted with this.” 

Convenient and Commodious. 

While convenient and commodious 
are largely interchangeable, a nice dis- 
crimination in meaning restricts com- 
modious to apply to that which affords 
ample accommodation; as, “The room 


modation), and is convenient for my 
purpose” (suitable for the purpose for 
which it is used). 

Corporeal and Corporal. 

Corporeal is used more specifically 
in the sense of relating to the body; 
corporal, in -the sense of having a 
body; hence, corporal is the preferred 
form in such sentences as, “I do not 
believe in corporal punishment.” 
Correspond To and With. 

Correspond to means answer or con- 
form to; as “Does this description 
correspond to your idea of what the 
place is like?” Correspond with means _ 
to indicate agreement with; as “Levity 
does not correspond with dignity.” 
Cos. 

The plural of Co. (abbreviation of | 
company) is Cos. The possessive sin- 
gular is Co.’s; the possessive plural is 
Cos.’ 
Couple and Two. 

Couple means two united; thus: 
“They (husband and wife) are a con- 
genial couple.” ‘She has two children 
(not a couple of children). 

Creditable and Credible. | 

Creditable means that which is 
worthy of credit; credible, that which 
can be believed; as “His work is 
highly creditable;’ “His story is not 
credible.” 

Culture and Cultivation. 

Standard says: “Cultivation is now | 
largely superseded by the term ‘cul- 
ture,’ which denotes a higher develop- | 
ment of the best qualities of man’s | 
mental and spiritual nature, with a/| 
special reference to the esthetic facul- 
ties and to graces of speech and man- | 
ner, regarded as the expression of a. 
refined nature. Cultwre in the fullest 
sense denotes that degree of refine- 
ment and development which results 
from continued cultivation through 
successive generations.” 

The term cultured has largely sup- 
planted cultivated in such cases as 
cultured people, cultured classes, ete. 


Cunning. 

Cunning, in the sense of artful, in- 
genious, as “a cunning thief,” is cor- 
rect. The word should not be used to 
express that which is amusing. F 
Cupfuls and Teaspoonfuls. { 

Plurality is indicated by the second — 
syllable in such compounds as, “The 
receipt calls for three cupfuls of flour. 
and three teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder.” 

Three cupsful means three cups full, 
and cups full should be written as two. 
words. Three cupfuls Means one cup) 
filled three times. Likewise, three — 
teaspoonsful means three teaspoons 
full and teaspoons full should be writ- 
ten as two words. Three teaspoonfuls 
means one spoon filled three times. 


Curious. Py 

Curious is the sense of wnusual or 
novel, as, “It is a curious fact,” has 
been censured, but the most eminent 
critics regard it as correctly used in 
constructions like the foregoing. 
Custom and Habit. { 

Custom is applied to that which is — 
the result of a voluntary act; coal 
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to that which has become through 
custom, involuntary; as, “He followed 
this custom (that of rising early, for 
example) until it became a habit.’ We 
speak of the customs, not the habits, 
of a particular body of people; as, 
“While abroad, he studied the customs 
of the people and found that where 
individuals were in the habit of at- 
tending early mass, they were indus- 
trious and sober.” 

Cute. 

Cute, in the sense of smart, or 
clever, is a colloquialism, and, in con- 
sequence, is not in accordance with 
the best usage of the language. 


Honor Veteran Printer 


Forty years of service in one news- 
paper organization! That is the rec- 
ord of William H. Kloepper of the St. 
Cloud (Minn.) Times, dean of St. 
Cloud printers, who began his appren- 
ticeship at the age of thirteen years 
on the St. Cloud Nordstern. Not long 
ago he was the guest of honor at a 
banquet given by the publisher of the 
Times to the Times force in celebra- 
tion of the anniversary that marked 
the completion of his forty years of 
service. In commenting on the oc- 
casion the Times said: : 

“An illuminating light upon the 
struggle and vicissitudes of pioneer 
journalism is shed by the fact that 
as an apprentice ‘Johnny’—as he was 
called by his associates—received the 
magnificent wage of two dollars a 


WM. H. KLOEPPER 


Compositor and Make-up Man 40 years 
on Times, St. Cloud, Minn. 


month. For this princely salary he 


| Was expected to show up at the print 


shop at 5 oclock in the morning, 
kindle the fire, sweep up and do the 
general chores by the time the regular 
force showed up. Printers at that 


time worked from 10 to 12 hours a day 


on the Northwestern, an early St. 


Cloud paper on which Mr. Kloepper 
“Served a part of his apprenticeship, 


and on the days that the paper was 
Tun off, they sometimes did not get 


through until 11 or 12 o’clock at night.” 
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Citizens Glad to Have Foster Return 


And in Very Brief Time He Proves They Were Justified 
in Welcoming Him Back to Houston, Texas 


In this day when the population of 
the world is so great, when the bril- 
liant minds and the powerful person- 
alities are so many, the coming and 
going of a man from one community 
to another or his transfer from one 
position to another is generally accom- 
panied by so little public: notice as to 
cause one to wonder why the return 
of. Marcellus E. Foster to the editor- 


ship of a paper in Houston, Texas, 
should bring forth so many letters 
and comments of welcome. Though 


he became editor of the Houston Press, 
Scripps-Howard paper, only a _ few 
months ago, recent developments have 
shown why there was so much public 
acclaim over this move by those who 
had known him during the years he 
had been editor of the Houston Chron- 
icle, which he founded 25 years ago 
and remained with until he sold it in 
June of last year. In a brief but re- 
markable fight just ended against the 
raising of gas rates in his city, he has 
shown himself capable of doing what 
to practically all other residents of 
the city was considered impossible. 

The Houston Gas & Fuel Company 
had been furnishing natural gas to the 
citizens at 65 cents per thousand cubic 
feet, plus a fifty cent meter charge. 
After six months a raise was request- 
ed on the plea that it was impossible 
to earn a sufficient interest on invest- 
ed capital. A new city council took 
up the matter and was agreeing on a 
compromise rate of 80 cents, with 
meter charge of 75, when Hditor Fos- 
ter, out of the city, was notified and 
wired an editorial to the Press 
strongly opposing the raise. That 
night the council granted the raise. 
Foster came home the following day, 
and editorials and facts were contin- 
ued in the Press until at the end of a 
week the company capitulated and an- 
nounced a return to the former rate. 

When Mr. Foster returned to editor- 
ship of the Press early this year, it 
must have been a surprise to him to 
see how many extended to him the 
welcoming hand. Political leaders 
from the governor down, judges, min- 
isters, bankers, many of the most 
prominent citizens of the city, the 
Woman’s City Club, the Typographical 
Union, and a host of acquaintances 
and readers of his former paper, the 
Houston Chronicle, took time to write 
expressions of greeting at his return. 
So many of these were received that a 
36 page booklet was printed filled with 
these and the friendly comment of 
Texas newspapers. 

Mr. Foster was the founder of the 
Houston Chronicle 25 years ago. He 
sold the Chronicle in June of last year 
to Jesse Jones with the expectation of 
retiring from the newspaper field. 
Immediately there came to him from 
his many friends a plea that he start 
another paper in Houston, but he 
turned a deaf ear. The Houston Press 
won him back to the city again and 
evidently was wise in doing so. 

It is apparent that one source of 
Editor Foster’s popularity was and 1s 
the daily column of real expressions 
of his own opinions which he prepares 
credited to ‘“Mefo’” and which gets a 


MARCELLUS E. FOSTER 


Editor the Houston Press 
Houston, Texas 


conspicuous place in each issue. This 
column in the Press has the heading, 
“Why,” and in explaining this title 
Mefo has said: “Sometimes it will be 
just why without the question mark. 
Occasionally it will be an interjection 
or expletive and then it will be Why 
with an exclamation mark. Often it 
will be in the language of one William 
Shakespeare an effort to prove that 
every why has a wherefore.” 

In assuming the editorship, Mr. Fos- 
ter succeeded E. J. Lilley, himself a 
very capable man who had held the 
positicn for about five years and went 
to Washington, D. C., to represent the 
Scripps-Howard newspapers of the 
southwest as correspondent. 


To “‘tune in” on bigger business try 
more advertising. 
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TOP NOTCH QUALITY 
At Reasonable Prices 


Build up your department by 
giving your customers engrav- 
ing with individuality. 
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Episode VI* 


Wherein it is Pointed Out That, Given the Most Prosaic Photographic Orig- 
inal, Many Unique and Distinctive Illustrative Effects May be 


Secured Without Professional 


Skill 


By W. Livingston Larned 


There is a tendency to believe that 
the synonym of “Illustration” is an 
original painting by a famous artist, 
the cost of which may range from $50 
to one thousand. Time and time again 
it has been shrewdly demonstrated in 
the printing business that the basic 
idea is greater than the most exalted 
artistic technique. 

There was a competitive job not 
long since, participated in by over 30 
printers, most of them well known. 
A manufacturer had an order to give 
out for 100,000 illustrated calendars. 
These calendars formed an important 
unit in the company’s advertising ex- 
penditure. For several years back, it 
had been found that practically every 
building supply dealer handling the 
institution’s product was willing to 
buy a liberal number of the calendars 
at cost price. The calendars were not 
given away. 

But the calendars which had proven 
successful had all been “illustrated,” 
no less than three-quarters of the 
space on each sheet being devoted to 
pictures of a relevant character. And 
last year’s appropriation went to a 
Philadelphia house because of a most 
elaborate series of historical paintings 
in full color by a noted artist. 

The printer securing the latest order 
did it, not with gorgeous canvases, 
but with a basic, foundational idea. 
A camera was his “artist.” Where 
previous drawings had cost large sums 
of money, the total bill for art now 
aggregated under $300. More than 
that had previously been paid for the 
design for one calendar sheet alone. 

Advertising art whims go by cycles. 
And the reversals of form are some- 
times most extraordinary. During 1923 
and 1924 it was freely admitted that 
commercial ’ illustration degenerated, 
to a large extent, into mere extrav- 
aganzas of embellishment. The pic- 
tures were beautiful and beautifully 
done, but they often lacked that whim- 
sically wise ingredient—salesmanship. 

It is just as true that there is a re- 
turn to illustrative sanity. It is a 
“selling session,” in which the idea is 
more carefully’ scrutinized than the 
name of the artist or the abandon of 
the technique. And for this reason the 
dawn of a new opportunity glows 
glamorously across the horizon of the 
printer. Customers are very apt to 
expect less studio bunk and more 
level-headed, practical, salesmanship. 
This has never been as difficult to put 
on paper as some of us have been apt 
to reckon. We have mistaken Salon 
atmosphere for across-the-counter logic. 
Advertising is seldom at its best when 
it is self-conscious. The brochure done 
in ten colors, metallic ink, and with a 

*Reprinted by special permission of the 
Paper Book. 


pure silk cord may not accomplish as 
much as the butcher-paper broadside, 
conceived in haste and knocked to- 
gether on the spur of the moment. 
But the butcher-paper broadside is 
probably illumined by a sort of divine 
basic idea. 

Many printers “do without” art 
work, and trust to handsome typog- 
raphy and a crate of ornate initials, 
because they insist upon misconstru- 
ing the true definition of ‘commercial 
illustration.” They believe that Art 
must mean access to exalted studios 
and Metropolitan draftsmanship. Not 
having a troup of performing artists 
under the roof or in the next block, 
they try every possible, round-about 
subterfuge to get by without pictures, 
ignoring the perfectly, palpably ob- 
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vious fact that advertising illustra- 
tions are not necessarily classic’ as to 
type and interpretation. 


It has been shown in this series of 
articles how a small-town printer used 
locally-discovered photographs as the 
basis of a strategic order. In the case 
of the printer mentioned above who 
secured the calendar order, a wiae 
sense of composition, coupled with 
far-sighted vision, brought home the 
fatted porker. His local photographer 
took a series of nine photographs of 
spirited building scenes (the product 
advertised was a building material) 
and by handling them ingeniously and 
with an original touch, bested all com- 
petitors with their handsome canvases 
in color. And the job, by the way, 
was done in sepia only. 


And Composition came to his rescue, 
that marvelous help-mate of the man 
or the institution that lacks an art 
foundry on the premises. Composition, 
as such, has never received anything 
like its fair share of tribute. The 
homeliest subject can be made to seem 
interesting, largely because of composi- 
tion, which is another word for ar- 
rangement, for distribution of eye- 
interest, for elimination of non-essen- 
tials, for balance, for niceties of ad- 
justment. It is interesting to note 
that even a fine original illustration 
may be sadly weakened, even nullified, 
by unwise composition. 


Foundational Photograph from Which Transformations Were Made 
as Shown in Picture on Opposite Page 


a 
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The calendar man had an idea. He 
took his photographs and by cutting 
them, vignetting them, eliminating 
parts, dovetaling unique and startling 
mortises, made a series of natural 
frames for his reading matter that 
instantly caught the fancy of a cus- 
tomer now become jaded by mere ar- 
tistic beauty. It suddenly occurred to 
this advertiser that perhaps a calendar 
art might assist in selling goods too. 

It lies within the scope of composi- 
tion, to transform and transfigure the 
commonplace. It is a technical wizard, 
a worker of layout miracles. Material 
at hand, which, to a printer, might 
seem homely and unimportant, can be 
given pictorial glamour by means of 
resourceful composition. A picture 
can be more than a mere something 
in a circle. 

Every advertiser, regardless. of 
where or how he intends to advertise, 
has, within his own bailiwick, worlds 
of illustrative material. To him, it 
may have become an old story because 
he has always used it in an old way. 

| Has it occurred to printers that allow- 
ing the advertiser thus to be his own 

_ artist and art department, is well nigh 

/ an inspiration? 

Suppose we explain. A “Down East” 
manufacturer, so hardboiled in mat- 
ters of printing that even the shell 
wouldn’t crack, allowed a local printer 

to make up a few dummies for trade 
magazine and folder advertising. The 

printer happened to pass through a 

department where a girl was filing 

many photographs sent in to the com- 
pany. They were of installations made 
in foreign countries and boasted exotic 
atmosphere. Gaining permission to 
borrow a few of the more dramatic 
prints, the printer took them to his 
office and “played” with them. And 
when he had finished, although he was 
no artist, he had transformed what the 

\advertiser had long considered tame 

and conventional office data into the 
most alert and picturesque illustrative 

| treasure-trove. 
And composition was the magic 
wand in this Cinderella-like achieve- 
ment, for the printer was a “small 
fellow” when considered alongside the 
crowd with presses that fill entire 
floors and make a city block vibrate 
when they run. 

Mere theory? An abstract sugges- 

tion? No. We wish to suggest to the 

contrary in a series of illustrations 

Which accompany this installment. 
First is shown on this page the foun- 

_dational photographic print, as it was 
turned over to a printer in a city of 
less than 3,000 inhabitants. In its 
“native” state, you must admit that 

the subject is neither sensational nor 

visually interesting, save in a super- 
ficial way. It is exactly similar to 

‘Many camera studies to be found in 

every factory file. 

The printer’s problem was to trans- 
form this photograph into a series of 
folder covers, printed in brown on buff 
stock. The same identical print was 
to be employed in each instance, for 
trade-mark and reiterative strength. 
And now note in the other illus- 
‘trations what was done with the or- 
iginal, foundational photograph, and 
what can be done with a single orig- 
imal, if just a small measure of re- 
Sourcefulness is employed. But, of 
‘8reater significance is this: No art 
department is necessary to perform 
this Service. It is almost a matter of 
‘Pasting up, of stopping-out with white, 
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of arrangement. It is Composition, 
coming to the aid of the printer who 
is not besieged by expensive artists 
“looking for jobs.” 

For composition can take the same 
subject and work it over and over 
again successfully, and yet, in each in- 
stance, with a new pictorial “slant.” 
There is the story of a famous Italian 
artist who took a white marble cube 
and a piece of velvet and actually de- 
vised over three hundred totally dif- 
ferent compositions. 

Composition, we feel, is a vital sub- 
ject to include in this series of articles. 
It applies more specifically to photo- 
graphic material, but the principles 
are usable for any and every purpose. 
It is no more than another assurance 
to those who are without proper art 
resources, that “home-grown” embel- 
lishments are not necessarily primitive. 
We have shown that the local cartoon- 
ist is an “illustrator” in a sense, that 
the crude ‘comics’ of the crudest 
amateur are not without their place in 
the scheme of things, that “mere spots” 
and animated headlines are of vigor- 
ous illustrative value, and that camera 
studies, if wisely selected and applied, 


te 


NAMEPLATE 


Four Samples of the Possibilities That Lie in Artistic Handling of a 
Photograph and Arrangement of Type 


may take the place of the work of a 
famous artist. 

Oh, the possibilities this year for the 
printer who will open his eyes to one 
rugged, uncontrovertible fact—namely, 
that illustrating a job does not neces- 
sarily mean expensive and “high-hat” 
original paintings! It is a period of 
quiet, sane, visual ‘reasoning. The 
modern advertiser would vastly prefer 
close-to-home pictures if they can be 
given some novel slant. Composition 
is an idea to put on the payroll. 


Getting Ready to Build 

Excavation for the new building of 
the Chicago Daily News will be begun 
August 1, according to the announce- 
ment made by the Daily News. The 
work of excavating is complicated by 
the fact that much of the structure 
will be built over the tracks of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul rail- 
road, on which trains are running 
constantly from the Chicago Union 
station a block away. It is expected 
that building operations will begin 
November 1, and by January 1, 1929 it 
is hoped that the entire business will 
be operating in the new structure. 
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Recent Decisions on the Press Question 


URING March, 1927, the 70 printing concerns in the United 
States listed below, installed 77 Miehle Vertical Presses, thus 
reaching a decision as to which is the best press to buy. These con- 
cerns have been confronted with the same question 37 times before 


and reached the same decision. They now have 114 Miehle Vertical 
Presses. In addition to these purchases there were 23 Miehle Vertical 
Presses shipped abroad during March, making a total of 100 
Miehle Vertical Presses purchased during that month. 
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The Klingsted Bros. Co., Canton, Ohio...........-...... 1 Meyer-Rotier-Tate Co., Milwaukee, Wis................. 
Edward Stern & Co., Inc:, Phila, Pa...°.........5esnbere 1 The Reuben H. Donnelley Corp., New York, N. Y........ 1 
Previously purchased 9 The Courier Printing Co., Littleton, N. H............... 1 
Bellward Christmas Card Co., Inc., Newport, R.I......... 1 National Office Supply Co., Waukegan, Illinois.......... 1 
Progressive Printing Company, Providence, R.I...........1 Saul Brothers, Chicago, Ill. 2s. .anauc ieee etre 1 
Dudley Rule Prtg: Co, ; Kewanee, Illy. 2...- 5. . fee een 1 Previously purchased 1 
Garrison & Wagner Prtg. Co., St. Louis, Missouri......... 1 Climax Paper Box Co., No. Cambridge, Mass............. 1 
Brown & Bigelow, Inc., St. Paul, Minn................... 2 Previously purchased 1 
Previously purchased 2 The Storey-Bellack Co., Wausau, Wis.................... 1 
M. Carlton Dank & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y................. 1 Previously purchased 1 
Williamsport Paper Box Co., Inc., Williamsport, Pa......1 A. T. Bliss & Co., Boston, Mass. ....,., 1.0 400e sees ee eee 1 
Previously purchased 1 Western Lithograph & Office Supply Co., Wichita, Kans... 1 
Lincoln Press, Philadelphia, Pass... ...\.). 4.» «siiias sy les 1 Previously purchased 2 
The Forbes Lithograph Mfg. Co., Chelsea, Mass. ........1 A. E. Martell Co., Keene, N. H.......... rea ee Sige ie 1 
Previously purchased 1 The Rockwell & Churchill Press, Boston Mase Miele See 1 
Sherman Paper Products Co., Boston, Mass............. 1 Phillips & Van Brunt Co., New York, N. Y............... 2 
Purse Frinting Co.) Chattanooga, Tent.-.r sais 4 Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., Long Island City, N. Y...2 
Hoague Sprague Corp., Lynn, Mass................... val Previously purchased 2 
The Westerman Print Co., Cincinnati, Ohio.............1 Oxford Print, Boston, Mass. /... 27295. ces epee eee L 
The Garner Press; Chicago, Ills tne. Gone bpd Previously purchased 2 
The Jersey City Printing Co., Jersey City, N. J...........2 S. H. Kress & Co., New York, N. Y.:.0...0)5 a 5s6- oes ee | 
Standard Statistics Co., Inc., New York, N. Y.. ied The Tudor Press, Inc., Boston, Mass......:..........4+- 1 
Mojac Printing Co., inc., New York, N. Y............... 1 Chas. A. Brewer & Sons, Chicago, Ill....:............... 1 
Roy, Press#New, York, NoY...2. 25 oe sb ste cient tee: 1 Previously purchased 1 
Edward Langor Printing Co., Long Island, N. Y.......... 1 Commercial Press, Pittsburgh, Pa..........-...000000 000. 1 
Merchants Association, Inc., Dayton, Ohio.............. 1 Previously purchased 2 
Previously purchased 1 , The Zunser Press, New York, N. Y........0::00+e010:-- ees 1 
The Sigmund Press, San Antonio, Texas... .............. 1 The Royal Press, New York City,.N> Ye.o 9 ee eee 1 
The Crescent Prtg. Co., Los Angeles, Cal................ 1 Klein-Paule Printing Co.,; Chicago, Ill................... 1 
Olean Paper Box Co., Olean, N. Y............:s00eseeee. 1 Heintz & Robertson, Los ‘Angele Cal a aeara ee cree. 1 
F. O. Peterson & Sons, Aurora, IIl..............0. eee sees 1 Hinds & Edgarton, Chicago, Ill............0..0000ee 000s 1 
William G. Heitzmann Co., Gloucester, N. J............. 1 Previously purchased 1 
Heyman: & Stoeckle; Toledo, Ohiov.) aw. one 1 Parmenter Printing Co., Lima, Ohio.,.........,........ 1 
Powers Printing Co;, Mobile,/Alag ac. aur eee 1 Bell Press, Inc., Los Angeles, Cal................+-..3.5. 1 
Pacific Press Pub. Ass’n., Mountain View, California. ...1 Ogden Printing Co., Inc., New York, N. Y.........-....- 2 
Osborn’ Co}. Chicago. Ila Sa ee ee eee 1 Previously purchased 3 
The Advance Envelope Co., Cleveland, Ohio Pen great Oe 1 The Gordon Press, Inc., New York, N. Y.............-.... 1 
The A. H. Pugh Prtg. Co., iGinicinradl, Ohiot eee 1 Previously purchased 1 
Goldsmith Printing Co., Inc., New York, N. Y........... 1 Sheffield-Fisher Co., Inc., Rochester, N. Y............... 2 
American Electrical Heater Co., Detroit, Michigan......1 Previously purchased 3 | 
Previously purchased 1 Zinnsmith Press, New York City, N. Y...............+.+-. 1 
Colonial Press, Omaha, Nebraska..............00 0000 uee 1 Previously purchased 1 
Kohn & Pollock, Baltimore, Md.............2-.2.000005- 1 Monarch Printing Company, Council Bluffs, lowa....... 1 
Previously purchased 1 Gazette Printing Co., Billings, Montana.....:.......... I 
John A. Lowell Bank Note Co., Boston, Mass............ 1 Presses'shipped abroad +; 0... 0. ee bene y Ae ore 23 
Crockett Printing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio.,....... abate shia 1 Previously shipped abroad ©... = 7.4.0. eee ees 


Shipments for March, 1927—100 Miehle Verticals 


Main Office and Factory 


-MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS &@ MANUFACTURING CO. 


Sales Offices: 


P PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA, Dodson Printers’ Supply Company 
Fourteenth and Robey Streets poston LOS ANGELES OKLAHOMA CITY, Western Newspaper Union || | 
CHICAGO DALLAS SALT LAKE CITY, Western Newspaper Union 


Distributors for CANADA: Toronto Type Foundry Co., Toronto, Can. 
Operating Exhibits: 


Transportation Building, Chicago Printing Crafts Building, New York 


Slist. 


correct it. 


- local or county news. 
all three machines during the day and 
_ one of the machines on a night shift 
- and from a four and six page, seven 
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MY GREATEST NEWSPAPER PROBLEM AND HOW I SOLVED IT 


Every newspaper worker has problems, some of which he has solved. 
help some one else in the fraternity who is facing a similar problem. 


tribution to this department. 


By Raymond H. Sellers 
Franklin (Ind.) Star 

In casting about for the greatest 
newspaper problem we have encoun- 
tered it is hard to select one from the 
Newspaper publishers have many 
problems. While the craft may feel 
that our problems are greater than 
those of any other calling or profes- 
sion, we might find that other lines 
of endeavor have just as many prob- 
lems if we were but familiar with 
them. 

We publish a daily evening paper 
in a city of 5,000 and serve a com- 
munity with a population of some 
22,000. Ours is an agricultural com- 
munity and, while we have located 
here the Indiana State Home for In- 
digent Masons, widows of Masons, and 
orphans of Masons; Franklin college, 
the state college of the Baptist denom- 
ination; several prosperous manufac- 
turing plants and stress this city as a 


‘residential suburb for traveling sales- 


men or for men whose work is in 
Indianapolis, which is but twenty 
miles away, still we are really de- 
pendent upon agriculture and upon 
agricultural prosperity. This preamble 
is for the purpose of giving you an 
introduction to our field. 

One of the problems that has per- 
plexed us most in times past was that 
of trying to satisfy advertisers with 
“position.” When our salesman called 


on them or when they brought their 


advertising to us, one of the first mat- 


‘ters to settle was concerning where 


the ad was to be placed. It is hardly 
necessary to say that this question 
was never brought up by us but al- 
ways by the advertiser. 

A few years ago when we permitted 
advertising on our front page, all 
transient or occasional advertisers de- 
manded first page position. When 
the first page ads were banned, the 
back page was then the first choice. 
Many times when an advertiser could 
not get the position he asked for, he 
either took his ad out of the office in 
a huff or cut down the size of it so 
that, he could get on the page desired. 

We had a theory that the reason for 
this choice of pages was that the ad- 
vertiser felt all of the news worth 
while would be found on these pages. 
He was right, too, so we set about to 
Three years ago this was 
a two-Linotype shop. We added a 
third machine and published more 
We operated 


column paper, we soon grew to an 
eight and ten page paper. We were 


| putting live news on all the pages and 
' the calls for position were becoming 


less insistent. 
Then we reached a point where we 


' found it would be profitable and a 
' saving of newsprint, to change over 
' to an eight-column paper. 
/ two years ago. 


We did this 
As our volume of 
local news and advertising kept grow- 


ing, we found our subscription list 


also growing and within the past 


three years, in our limited field, our 
circulation has grown, without any 
solicitation whatever, from 2,100 to 
3,400. On May first we placed an 


RAYMOND H. SELLERS 
Star and Republican 
Franklin, Ind. 


order for a fourth Linotype to take 
care of our increased news and adver- 
tising demands. About June first we 
change the ‘dress’ of the paper to a 
7-point bold face Ionic. Our old dress 
was an 8-point light face set on a 
9-point slug.’ Our new 7-point Ionic 
will be set on an 8-point slug; thereby 
you see we are again making a move 
to save space and paper as well as give 
our readers what we feel will be an 
easier paper to read. 

Now you may wonder why we have 
told all this and how it has solved any 
problem. We know it has solved the 
position problem because our adver- 
tising manager tells us that he does 
not have the matter of position men- 
tioned to him once a month and then 
only casually. He sells advertising, 
and we place it wherever we find the 
room and the advertisers and the 
readers all seem pleased. 


We do not use the pyramid style of 
make-up. Our ads are placed at both 
sides of a page or at the top and 
bottom and with reading matter along- 
side practically every ad. The only 
exception to this rule is that of our 
grocery ad page which is run on each 
Friday. We make this a “market bas- 
ket page” and if the ads are heavy, 
we fill the page up as nearly as we 
can and finish up with as little news 
matter as possible. 


We have solved the problem by giv- 
ing our readers a better local news- 
paper and while it costs us a lot more 
money to do this, we have found that 
our greater advertising returns have 
more than made up the difference and 


The story of the solving of your problem will 
The United States Publisher solicits your con- 


have added greater profits two years 
in succession. We feel that the addi- 
tion of a fourth Linotype will work 
the same way. That our change of 
policy has pleased our readers is 
shown by the increase in circulation. 

We might add too, that all of this 
circulation is paid-in-advance. Our 
mailing labels carry the expiration 
date of a subscription. A “tickler” 
system however notifies the subscriber 
a few days in advance of the expira- 
tion. If he does not respond on time, 
the paper is stopped... We have never 
had a case where a subscriber was 
offended wheu we stopped his paper. 
They are now cducated to this method 
of doing bus “ess. 

So in solving the problem of posi- 
tion, we have pleased the advertiser; 
we have pleased the reader and we 
have added ic our own profits even in 
the face of increased expense. And 
in addition, we have the satisfaction 
of feeling that we are publishing as 
much local news as it is humanly 
possible to publish. We feel that we 
are covering our entire county. We 
leave the foreign news to the metro- 
politan papers. 


LITERARY MARKET GUIDE 
OUT IN REVISED EDITION 


The Home Correspondence School of 
Springfield, Massachusetts, has recent- 
ly issued a fourth edition revised to 
date of “Where and How to Sell 
Manuscripts,” written, compiled and 
arranged by William B. McCourtie. 

This volume contains an analysis 
of the literary market which is com- 
parable with the scientific study of 
markets provided for by large com- 
mercial concerns. Whatever the field 
the literary aspirant is interested in, 
he may find expert guidance in mar- 
keting his product in this volume. 
The data concerning each publication 
is comprehensive; it is offered in a 
consistent manner throughout’ the 
book, and is made easily accesible 
from any angle by logical grouping 
and cross indexing. 

The “how” of manuscript marketing 
is treated in a concisely written pref- 
ace, and is made specific by an intro- 
duction to each classification. Con- 
cluding chapters are devoted to the 
law of copyright and author’s rights, 
the latter written by J. Berg Esen- 
wein, editor of the Writer’s Monthly. 


Rumors Not Enough 


The fact that rumors have been gen- 
eral in the community cannot be 
pleaded in mitigation of damages by 
the newspaper giving them publicity, 
District Judge T. G. Chambers, Okla- 
homa City, Okla., held in passing on 
a preliminary motion in the $200,000 
libel suit of Justice Fletcher S. Riley, 
of the Oklahoma supreme court, VS. 
the Tulsa (Okla.) World. The World 
and State Representative O. O. Owens 
of Tulsa are the defendants in Justice 


Riley’s suit. 
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Readers of The United States Publisher are invited to chat about their hobbies 


Difficult to Choose 

It is small wonder that among the 
diversity of his interests C. R. Cal- 
laghan, editor of the Gazette, Bellevue, 
Ohio, and Ohio vice-president of the 
N. E. A., finds it difficult to choose 
one as a hobby. Editor Callaghan 
says: 

“Writer has been around and had 
‘printer’s ink’ on his fingers since 
February 1872, and during the entire 
period has been with the Gazette in 
this city, first during the period when 
it was published as a weekly. The 
Gazette was founded in August, 1867, 
by Mr. E. P. Brown, nationally known, 
later known as Rev. Brown, publisher 
and editor of Ram’s Horn, following 
his conversion in 1886 at a series of 
evangelistic meetings under the direc- 
tion of Moody and Sankey in Chicago. 
In April, 1881, my name was unfurled 
on the Gazette masthead as one of the 
firm of Stoner & Callaghan, publishers. 
In 1898 my younger brother, M. J., 
following the death of my senior part- 
ner, Mr. C. D. Stoner, associated him- 
self with me, and acquired an un- 
divided half interest in the business, 
still a weekly. In 1902 with a list of 
200 daily subscribers, the Evening 
Gazette was launched. During the 
years 1902 to 1906 we purchased the 
competing newspapers, the last one 
being the News, which had been in 
the field upwards of a quarter of a 
century. Since that date the Gazette 
has held the exclusive franchise and 
today serves six days a week a clien- 
tele of 2,300 subscribers. 

“While my first and most cherished 
field has been the newspaper, because 
of the good it bestows on a community 
and the opportunities that daily come 
to a newspaper publisher for friendly 
co-operation and building, withal I 
have also found time and genial en- 
vironment in other’ fields of local en- 
terprise for the upbuilding of my 
home community. 

“Thirty years ago with several other 
local citizens, we incorporated the 
Bellevue Home Telephone company, 
which for several years I served as 
president. During this period in asso- 
ciation with Frank A. Knapp and a 
few other local men, we acquired or 
promoted telephone properties in neigh- 
boring villages and cities, which have 
recently been merged into one corpora- 
tion, The Northern Ohio Telephone 
company, capitalized at $4,000,000. 
There are in this system 33 exchanges, 
24,000 subscribers and 500 miles of 
toll lines. 

“This company is controlled by Mr. 
Knapp and the company’s general 
offices are maintained in the Gazette 
Publishing company building, taking 
over 4,000 square feet of floor space. 
In 1905 I retired from active work in 
the independent telephone field and 
during 1906 assocjated with my brother, 
erected the present Gazette building 
on Main street for occupancy of the 
telephone company interests and the 
Gazette Publishing company. This 
was the second two story modern 
brick building we had erected in five 


on this page of the Publisher 


years for the accommodation of our 
newspaper. 

“The enlarged and more centrally 
located office building erected, I next 
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gave my attention to the forming and 
organizing of The Bellevue Stone com- 
pany, developed for the producing and 
marketing of crushed limestone, which 
was at that time fast coming into de- 
mand for concrete highway improve- 
ment and railroad ballast. Here again 
local business men were associated. 
After a few years the local interest 
was acquired by other larger operators 
and locomotive and steam shovel equip- 
ment was introduced, until the small 
quarry which originally put out five 
to ten car shipments during the active 
building season, now operates prac- 
tically throughout the year with an- 
nual output of 75,000 to 100,000 tons. 
To this industry I still give much of 
my time, having remained with the 
new company when local people sold. 
This enterprise, like the telephone 
companies, has maintained a contin- 
uous dividend record, with result that 
stocks seldom change ownership, being 
held by local investors. 

“Am now and have been for 25 years 
past, a director of The Wright Bank- 


ing company, and also a director of ° 


the Klein Structural Steel company. 

“For thirty years have been active 
also in the real estate and building 
trade. As demand for business and 
homes followed city’s growth, I have 
assisted in supplying such wants. Dur- 
ing past three years I have erected 15 
modern dwellings and have also re- 
modeled several. This represented an 
expenditure of over $125,000. These 
properties, with a few exceptions, 
have passed to other owners who 
have purchased them for homes. 

“As to Press Association member- 
ship. Have been a member of the 
Buckeye Press association for over 


thirty. years. 
card of the Press Congress of the 
World, the Inland Press association 
and a sustaining membership card 
with the National Editorial associa- 
tion. For three years past, have been 
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Also hold membership — 


honored with the appointment as its - 


Ohio vice president. 
“Especially fortunate have I been 


first in that Providence has blessed — 
me with good health and second in — 


that my lot was to have been born in 
and to remain a resident of one of 
the best and most progressive agri- 
cultural communities in 
Ohio. 

“T must not overlook, too, the fact 
that much of my personal success and 
pleasure found in my varied pursuits 


Northern — 


has been made possible by a corps of — 
loyal assistants, each co-operating in — 


his respective department. 


“You query as to what, if any, hob- © | 


by I have. Don’t believe I have any; 
if I have, it is the ambition to be with 


the N. E. A. at its coming convention _ 


in Omahain June and then to go on the 
outing to the Black Hill country, follow- 
ing. All this, of course, preceded by the 


chief pride of a newspaper man, the © 


one most cherished—to continue to 
merit the good-will and co-operation 
of my home community and to con- 


tinue in the realization that the Ga- © 


zette Publishing company is supply- 
ing its readers and advertisers a 
medium they may rely on for both 
local and general news from the four 
corners of the globe.” 


What Is a Hobby? 

The doctors frequently advise us all 
to ride a hobby as a means of divert- 
ing our attention from our bread and 
butter and worry occupation. It is 
evident that they are using the word 


in the sense of an avocation or favorite | 


sport, and not as Webster defines it 


“a favorite and ever-recurring subject 
of discourse, thought or effort.’ If our 
only interpretation of a “hobby” were 
in conformity with this definition, we 
believe that there would be little 
variety to the confessions of news- 
paper men along this line. As a class 
they are enthusiasts for their work, 
and we might expect from all of them 
such statements as the following, than 
which we certainly could not ask for 
a truer 
spirit. 


Thoroughbred Work 
E. F. Tucker, managing director of 


the Iowa Press association, lines up 


with those who admit that newspaper 
work is their hobby. He says: 


“As hobbies go, about the only hob- © 
During — 


by I ever had was ‘printing.’ 
my working life I have never been out — 
of a newspaper office, except for a 
short period when I went out and ac- 
tually sold a little real estate and 
town property. Liked the work, but 


there was that continual longing for © 


the smell of printers’ ink and roller 
composition that I could not resist. 


“Of late years I have taken an inter-_ 


est in community work, such as civic 


expression of professional 
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and Kiwanis club work. Served two 
years as president of Kiwanis, and 
also did Chamber of Commerce work. 
But newspaper work and _ printing 
have been by hobbies. I love good 
printing, and to look at a well printed, 
typographically correct, modernly 
made-up newspaper gives me more 
pleasure than I can get out of any 
other thing. 

“A lover of thorough-bred horse flesh 
gets a lot of kick when his horse wins 
a race; so I get a lot of kick when 
I have issued a good newspaper, or 
have been responsible for a good piece 
of printing. 

“Yes, newspaper work is my hobby.” 


Newspaper Work His All in All 

It may be that we have innocently 
stumbled on the secret as to why Ole 
' Buck was chosen secretary and field 
' manager of the Nebraska Press asso- 
ciation, and chairman of the Nebraska 
N. E. A. convention committee, and 
why ad infiinitum. If so, we did it 
when we asked him for a statement of 
his hobby and we submit herewith 
his confession: 

“Your series on hobbies ought to be 
good; but it doesn’t touch me. My 
first, last, and only hobby, vocation, 
avocation, etc., has been country news- 
paper work. ‘To my notion there is 
no higher calling, no greater oppor- 
tunity for leadership and usefulness, 
and no vocation which allows more 
complete independence, or provides for 
more pure enjoyment. 

“True, force of circumstances have 
compelled me to do some other things. 
Karly in my career, along in the early 
'90’s, I couldn’t get anything else to do, 
so 1 drove a peddler’s wagon one sum- 
‘mer, and swapped merchandise for set- 
ting hens and other things. 

“At another time I had eye trouble 
which prevented my working; so I 
bought a restaurant and bakery and 
ran it until my eyes got so I could 
return to my regular occupation. If I 


do say it, I can make as good a loaf of: 


‘bread, or a pie, or cake, as anyone can 
make—or lve seen the time that 1 
could. And the things I can do with 
a frying-pan and coffeepot are scan- 
dalous. 

“Once upon a time I seceded from 
hewspaper work and went into the 
banking business. But that only last- 
ed a year. I confessed my sins, got 
forgiveness, and returned where I be- 
longed. 

“IT am back on the job henceforth 
and forever—provided the place to 
which my friends say I am going is 
provided with asbestos paper and type 
metal that will stand the heat.” 


Travel Good Enough for Rees 
“I do not know that | have any par- 
ticular hobby,” says Thomas Rees, 
publisher of the Illinois State Regis- 
ter at Springfield and a past president 
of the Illinois Press Association. “I 
have been in the newspaper and print- 
ing business continually for sixty- 
three years and have not engaged in 
any business on the outside as a com- 
‘Mercial enterprise, although 1 have 

taken an interest in public affairs. 
“If I have any hobby it might be 
designated as travel, as I have visited 
all the continents of the earth, have 
Crossed the Atlantic several times, the 
‘Pacific several times; have encircled 
‘the Globe and have written five books 
of travel. Another thing that may be 


| 
| 


THE 


UNITED 
classed as a hobby is an interest in 
building good roads.” 

The credit for having introduced 
the first good roads bill in the state 


of Illinois stands to Senator Rees’ 
credit. 


No Time to Cultivate One 

“When I started working around 
father’s printing office some 30 years 
ago,” recalls Preston F. Grandon, man- 
ager of the LaSalle (Ill.) Daily Post- 
Tribune, “publishers and newspaper- 
men, like other business men, had no 
time for ‘hobbies.’ With a training 
started under these circumstances, it 
is not to be wondered at that the 
present time my only real hobby’ is 
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‘w-o-r-k. And perhaps that is the 
reason why LaSalle is a ‘one news- 


paper town’ today with a paper that 
has made an unusual record in the 
short space of a year.” 


Occupation and Hobby Are One 

“Only one occupation; 

Only one hobby; 

Getting out a real newspaper. 

A. M. Snook, 
Editor, Beacon News, 
Aurora, Ill.” 

C. A. French, manager of the Mon- 
roe (Mich.) Evening News, states that 
the only hobby he has is to get out a 
good newspaper. 


Abrandnew HOTEL SHERMAN 


Welcomes the Press of the United States 


CHICAGO’S MOST CENTRAL HOTEL 
The New HOTEL SHERMAN, in addition to its already 


famous features—the 


internationally known COLLEGE 


INN, the BAL TABARIN, and the CELTIC GRILL, offers 
a large number of innovations for the comfort and enter- 


tainment of its guests. 


The OLD TOWN COFFEE ROOM, 


a GRAND BALL ROOM seating 2,000, a huge EXPOSITION 


HALL and scores of others. 


tors, new entrances, a special floor for women, ete. 


Seventeen high speed eleva- 
1,700 


ROOMS, EACH WITH BATH, 75% AT MOST MODERATE 
RATES. NO WAITING FOR ROOM ASSIGNMENTS. 


Today the Largest Hotel in the World Outside New York 


New Hotel Sherman 


ERNEST BYFIELD, President 
FRANK W. BERING, Vice-President and Managing Director 


Randolph—Clark—Lake — 


LaSalle Streets, Chicago 
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x WILL SOLVE ACCIDENT 
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PROBLEM 


Amateur reformers still believe that compelling 
every motorist to equip his car with a governor 
limiting the speed of the car will cut down acci- 
dents; amateurs still believe that a law forcing 
every owner to stand a mental and physical ex- 
amination will, with one gesture, wipe the care- 
less and irresponsible driver off our streets and 
highways. 


Such surface views of safety are never found 
among men who devote their lives to the saving 
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of lives. Experienced accident prevention 
workers know that education will solve the 2 
problem. Pe 
[3] 
For years the Chicago Motor Club has been [3s] 
engaged in the work of saving lives by means ba 
of education. Through its work in the schools ba 
the club is making the children of today familiar [st] 
with the principles of safety. This work of BS 
education is also carried out among adult mo- bg 


Your help in this work Bs 


torists and pedestrians. es 


is solicited. 
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CHARLES M. HAYES, President a 
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Official Florida Headquarters 
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First Aid 


To Summer Sales 


Hammermill Working Kits 


OU CAN exchange the coupon 
“first aid” 
kits. These kits contain suggestions 
for new printing jobs that will help to 


below for three real 


crystalize the ideas of your customers. 
They show sure-to-please color com- 
binations. They feature a number of 
stock electrotypes that can be used in 
artistic arrangements. They contain 
samples of stock that are pleasing in 


texture and color. | 
Send for them: 


The Hammermill Cover Kit—Print- 
ed effects on Hammermill Cover, and 
blank samples on which you can make 
sketches. 


The Hammermill 
Kit—Printed announcements; layouts 
utilizing stock cuts. 


Working Kit of Letterheads and 
Office Forms — ‘Striking letterheads, 
blank samples, office forms that “‘get 
things done.”’ 


Announcement 


Bradner Smith & Company 
333 S. Desplaines St. 
Chciago 


Bradner Smith & Co., 
333 S. Desplaines St., Chicago. 


Please send me the Hammermill Working Kits 
checked below 


() Covers; () Announcements; ( ) Letterheads. 
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Getting After the Teachers 


The press association of the state 
f Oklahoma should have the support 
of newspaper men 
throughout the 
country in its ef- 
fort to insist that 
the teachers of 
journalism in 
professional 
schools be re- 
quired to have a 
certain amount of 
practical expe- 
rience. 

The _ executive 
committee of the 
organization re- 
cently addressed 
a resolution to the 
state board of 
regents of the 
niversity asking that a minimum 
f five years’ newspaper experience 
e required of instructors in journal- 
3m. This is a move in a good direc- 
ion and will do much to bring about 

desirable situation in the school of 
ournalism. Students enter a school 

f journalism with the understanding 
hat they are to be under the direc- 
ion of experts, and expertness in jour- 
alism is directly related to length 
f practical experience, just as it is 
irectly related to other things. 

Certain schools of journalism have 
ada minimum requirement for many 
ears; others have had a requirement 
f a comparable character. There are 
_half dozen schools of journalism in 
he country which have no staff mem- 
ers with less than five years of prac- 
ical experience. It is doubtless true 
hat all members of the full-time 
eaching staff of the Oklahoma school 
aeet such a requirement. If they do 
1ot, it may be because the university 
foes not pay for men of longer expe- 
ience and higher market value to 
each journalism. 

There may, however, be a relation- 
hip here between schools of law and 
chools of journalism. I have never 
ieard of a state bar association laying 
lown a requirement of a minimum of 
ive years’ active practice of law as a 
equisite for teaching in a law school. 
3ut perhaps the law schools have spent 
mough money to get men with that 
‘*xxperience without being prodded. 

If a requirement of five years’ expe- 
‘ience is to be made, it must be inter- 
jreted wisely if the schools are to re- 
‘eive the greatest possible benefit. A 
nan who is teaching editorial and fea- 
ure writing might well have spent 
t part of his five or ten years on 
nagazines. A man who is teaching 
jublicity, newspaper advertising, ad- 
vertising copy and layouts might well 
lave spent a part of his five or ten 
years in the employment of business 
mterprises seeking publicity, in adver- 
jising agencies, and on trade and tech- 
tical magazines. A man who is teach- 
ing country journalism, agricultural 
journalism, newspaper management, 
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eping Up With the Profession 


By Lawrence W. Murphy 


and similar courses might well have 
spent years in the back shop, in agri- 
cultural and rural activities and in 
other ways. But when we come to 
the man who is teaching reporting and 
copyreading there can be little doubt 
that he should have had five years of 
practice in these two divisions of 
newspaper work. So, too, with the 
men teaching the courses in history 
and ethics of journalism and the grad- 
uate courses. They will be strength- 
ened in all cases by such a re- 
quirement. 


But the advocates of the practical 
experience standard should not as- 
sume that they are out of step with 
the teachers of journalism in their 
attitude in this matter. The directors 
of the various schools would be glad 
to have men of the very highest qual- 
ifications but they cannot find such 
men who will work for nothing. The 
problem is one of rank and pay and 
such matters are frequently beyond 
the power of the directors to deter- 
mine. 


Perhaps, some: day, a writer will 
raise his voice for the much maligned 
teacher of journalism, who seems to 
be doing pretty well under the handi- 
caps which have impeded his prog- 
ress. Not only is he under fire by the 
state press when he has not spent a 
half dozen years on newspapers but 
he is under suspicion by the univer- 
sities when he has not taken three 
full years of graduate work beyond 
the regular four years of college and 
secured a Ph.D. degree in some ac- 
ademic line. Further, he is held in 
question when he has not written 
several learned volumes contributing 
new things to the information of the 
world on his special subject. 


Now, all these things are desirable 
but they may not be particularly prac- 
tical in a professional school. If we 
regard the points set forth here as 
proper requirements for a teacher of 
journalism, we find that a college grad- 
uate must spend about ten years in 
experience and study to become a 
suitable candidate for a place teach- 


ing journalism. But, when he has had { 


the ten years of newspaper experience 
and graduate study, he is still without 
any experience in teaching and he 
must teach four or five years in order 
to become a good teacher. He is not 
acceptable to the large university 


until he has worn off the rough 
spots as a teacher. And so, with 
‘a strictly idealistic program for 


the employment of instructors in jour- 
nalism we find that we have set up so 
many bars that the majority of the 
capable men are forced into other 
lines of work. Either they are forced 
into other lines by the length and 
difficulty of the preparation or by the 
necessity of earning more money than 
they can secure as teachers. 

But to return to the situation in 
Oklahoma, it seems to me that the 
state press body might give a share of 


its attention to the way journalism is | 
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Professor of Journalism, University of Illinois 


taught in the other schools of the 
state and not spend all its time on the 
University of Oklahoma. It will find 
that the teachers at the state univer- 
sity have had more practical expe- 
rience, have had more teaching expe- 
rience, have done more graduate work 
in journalism and related fields than 
the teachers of journalism in the other 
institutions—and yet many of those 
institutions advertise work in journal- 
ism in their college catalogues and 
offer courses under the name of jour- 
nalism to uninformed college students. 

Would it not be worth while for the 
state press association to classify the 
schools according to the strength and 
scope of the work done and to publish 
the classification so that high school 
and college students would know 
where to go to study journalism in a 
professional way. If such a classifica- 
tion were undertaken it might be made 
clear that certain schools did not at- 
tempt to give a full professional 
course, that some taught journalistic 
writing but not journalism, that some 
offered service courses to help stu- 
dents publish the school newspaper or 
give out information which had news 
value, that some offered one or two 
subjects of Class A rank without at- 
tempting a full professional school 
program. 

If qualifications for a professional 
teacher of journalism or for a teacher 
of a course for which professional 
credit is given are to be established, 
should they not apply to journalism 
wherever it may be taught in the 
state, rather than to one institution? 
Is it not a safe wager that if an in- 
structor at Oklahoma university has 
only four years of newspaper expe- 
rience, there are instructors at several 
colleges in the state who have less 


than one? 
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Just 40 minutes from New York by train 


THE BOARDWALK 1S GLORIOUS 
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Sea Baths “ Music? Dancing 
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Room Plus Food ~ Only * 8 per Day 
OPEN ALL YEAR 
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... Lt is this man’s business to Reep them down 


The remarkably low records of upkeep cost that are 
constantly being reported by Linotype users are due partly 
to the self-protective features of Linotype design and 
partly to the extreme vigilance of Linotype inspection. 
... §Parts are rejected for microscopic defects. But in the 
course of twenty-five years’ operation the defect which 
seems so trivial now might cause the part to wear or break. 
..» § This man, and hundreds of others like him, are con- 
stantly on the lookout for possible trouble years before it 


may happen. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO BROOKLYN, NEW YORK canaDIan LINOTYPE LIM 


NEW ORLEANS REPRESENTATIVES IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD TORONTO, CAN. | 
Linotyped in the Garamond Series 520. 
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“A daily paper went to press on time 
ithout pipe smoking or cuss-words.” 
ie quotation is from a front-page 
ory in the Battle Creek (Mich.) En- 
lirer and Evening News. The 
1enomenon referred to was brought 
yout by the members of the Business 
id Professional Woman’s Club of 
attle Creek, when Mr. A. L. Miller, 
iblisher of the Enquirer and News, 
rned over his entire publication to 
em, and, unaided by the professional 
aff, they got out the issue of April 16. 
The front-page story which appeared 
the following issue continued: 
“The regular editorial force showed 
) for the same reason that a fireman 
sits the other fire stations on his 
ty. «OO ff. But the reporters’ soon 
arned that they were not only not 
anted but not needed. So they drifted 
mlessly around until the Saturday 
lition was out. 

“They, like others, decided the 
omen had made a good job of it. 
ymment generally was that it was a 
ighty well-balanced, newsy paper 
ith just the proper individualistic 
id non-professional touch.” 

That editors of other papers may 
ive some idea of what may happen 
their own publications if some or- 
mization of the fast-gaining sex ap- 
oaches them with a proposition to 
it an issue of their paper for them, 
2 quote from the Enquirer and News 
ory the analysis of the content of 
e April 16 issue, particularly that 
' the front page: 

“The ‘lead story’ was an article with 
e caption ‘Watch the Mayor.’ It was 
‘itorial in its nature and, under the 
dinary manner of news publication, 
ould not have been allowed, since it 
as free in the expression of opinion. 
commended in one line and rebuked 
another. 

“The airmen’s convention took the 


ALBERT L. MILLER 
Editor Enquirer and News 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Details of Woman's Special Number 


Analysis of the Way Michigan Business and Professional Woman’s Club 
Edited the Battle Creek Enquirer and News 


Members of Business and Professional 


Women’s Club, Battle Creek, Mich., 


Who Acted as Staff Members of Battle Creek Enquirer and News on April 16 


second position on first page and was 
handled in conventional news manner. 
Third position for lead stories went 
to the Mississippi river flood situation. 
A four-column picture of the staff ap- 
peared at the top of the page and 
under it expressions of greetings from 
the national and state presidents of 
the organization, Florence H. A. Allen, 
judge of the supreme court of appeals 
in Ohio, and mayors of Jackson and 
Kalamazoo. 

“Schools came in for a good share 
of the features of the paper, the sports 
section was handled by a woman who 
talked marbles after confessing that 
she had left them behind long ago and 
a column ‘And Men Are Clubby, Too’ 
gossiped about men’s organizations 
showing that women regard men as 
an essential of a newspaper—if only 
as readers.” 

The attitude of the women them- 
selves toward their venture is ex- 
pressed in the lead editorial, which 
said in part, “We leave our job for a 
day with a hearty respect for the or- 
ganized business of presenting news 
to the public.” 

The idea behind the project, we may 
take it, found expression in the com- 
ments of Miss Ruth Dietz, secretary 
to Irving K. Stone, president of the 
Duplex Printing Press company, and 
state publicity manager of the club, 
who acted as managing editor for the 
day, when she said that the venture 
was “an expression of feminism.” 
“There is a feeling among thinking 
women,’ said Miss Dietz, “that there 
is something more to ‘feminism’ than 
privilege of smoking cigarettes and 
bobbing hair. They are struggling in 
the dark to find out just what it means. 
For that reason we invited a good 
many women to express their views.” 

Incidentally it was the first time in 
Michigan that a woman’s group had 
ever done such a thing. But members 
of the Battle Creek club sent copies 
of the day’s issue to all parts of the 
country and suggested to other clubs 
in the state that they tackle the job. 
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School Printing Departments 


An interesting booklet for schools 
contemplating the installation of a 
printing department is that issued by 
Barnhart Brothers & Spindler under 
the title, ‘The School Printing Depart- 
ment.” KF. C. Lampe, manager of the 
department of educational research, is 
the compiler of the book. The infor- 
mation is presented in most prac- 
ticable form. Twelve suggested sets 
of equipment are given for classes ot 
varying sizes and purposes. Examples 
of student printing, together with ex- 
amples of recommended types, type 
accessories, rules, initials and initial 
decorators, borders and school orna- 
ments, are included. A _ suggestive 
outline of study for a two or three 
year course completes the book. 


RU THEDIETZ 


Managing Editor for Special Women’s 
Issue of Battle Creek Paper 


Advertisin3, Value of Pageant of ee 


Julius C. Smith, of Julius C. Smith and Associates, Publicity 
and Advertising Experts, Chicago, Gives Advantages 


Practically every community in the 
country today is seeking some medium 
of advertising itself with a view to 
attracting merchants, manufacturers 
and more people to it, and also with 
the idea in mind of “selling” the city 
more firmly to the people who already 
reside in it. 

Every year our organization is re- 
ceiving additional requests from cham- 
bers of commerce, civic clubs and 
other civic organizations for our plans 
for pageants of progress, or trade ex- 
positions, and at the request of Homer 
B. Clemmons, the advertising manager 
of the Blue Island Sun-Standard, I am 
setting forth briefly some of the ad- 
vantages that have come under my 
personal observation in directing these 
pageants or trade expositions in many 
different communities. 

First of all, a pageant of progress 
is an exposition in which the mer- 
chants and manufacturers show the 
products they make and sell in regular 
exposition booths. Many communities 
just now seem to be undergoing a new 
birth of unified civic interest that 
should offer a fertile field into which 
the productive seeds of such a public 
demonstration can be sown. To the 
civic consciousness as a whole, to the 
merchants, to the home owners and 


all others who make good citizens, this 
pageant idea brings returns. 

The pageant offers to a thriving com- 
munity the highest type of combina- 
tion entertainment and trade educa- 
tional exposition yet developed. Al- 
though the carnival spirit will un- 
doubtedly be present there should be 
no objectionable features of the out 
and out carnival. 

Superior entertainment features are 
presented, as also are wholesome con- 
tests and exhibitions that should 
fittingly show all the community “on 
parade.” 

To the merchant, manufacturer or 
business firm that will exhibit, special 
benefits should, of course, result. The 
exhibitor will have the opportunity to 
come in actual contact with thousands 
of home traders under the most pleas- 
ant of circumstances. To be sure, his 
exhibits should be entertaining, but 
likewise they must present the more 
serious aspect of trade development 
in order that the exhibitor may benefit 
financially. 

The citizen who attends the pageant 
has the opportunity of his life to see 
what his city is actually doing towards 
carrying on its own part in the mer- 
cantile, financial and manufacturing 


where there is 
‘resistance, 


world. All this education is going to 
be brought to him under very pleas- 
ant conditions, remember, for each 
individual exhibitor is going to get hig 
lesson across bedecked in holiday 
attire. 

It can readily be seen what a won- 
derful advertising medium this is—to 
get your customers when they are all 
in a very good humor; to display your) 
goods under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances and under conditions| 
practically no sales. 


In addition one of the great benefits| 
is that resulting from the effect of 
whole-hearted co-operation. No event 
as great as the pageant of progress 
could succeed without co- operation 
and the pageant gives a graphic dem- 
onstration of the marvelous results of| 
real civic co-operation. 

And now to return to the pageant | 
as an advertising medium. Any great 
project that advertises a community, 
advertises its merchants and assists. 
materially in accomplishing the aims 
of all advertisers, the establishment, 
of mutual respect and what is : | 
more important, mutual confidence’ 
between the buyer and seller, may 
certainly be rated a medium of the 
first order. 


Sun-Standard Booth at Blue Island (IlII.) Pageant of Progress, Trade Exposition and Auto Show 
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“Journalism is a hard-hitting, two- 
If you like it, you will 
Nnake good and it will afford you 
‘lenty of inspiration; but, if you don’t 
ike it, don’t touch it!” Paul B. Wil- 
‘iams, editor of the Utica Daily Press, 
Mtica, N. Y., thus advised students of 
‘he Journalism department of Syracuse 
‘Iniversity. ' 

) “The newspaper business 1s 
reatest example of teamwork in the 
vorld. The only organization which 
an compare with it in co-ordination 
f effort is a railroad system,” the 


,e doesn’t like them, he cannot per- 
orm news work, with any degree of 
verfection. 

“A second necessary trait for a re- 
iorter is adaptability. He must be 
,ble to adapt himself to very diverse 
equirements in order to report well. 
yne day he must know the jargon of 
_ doctor’s meeting; another he must 
now the program of fire prevention 
0 be followed by the fire department. 
“A third requirement for the good 
porter is an inquiring mind, a need 
vhich is obvious. Accuracy, a respect 
or facts, is the final essential of a 
‘ood reporter. The main difficulty 
vith those who are applying for news- 
yaper positions is that they don’t want 
o take the trouble to be accurate. 
‘here are an overwhelming lot of 
yeople who will not accept responsl- 
yility in reporting. You are the eyes 
nd ears of your paper and you are 
esponsible for everything that occurs 
nd must be reported. You have to 
ye a self-starter in the newspaper 
yusiness. 
| “Journalism is often referred to as 
‘he ‘newspaper game,’ but this con- 
veys a wrong impression. It is work, 
‘yard work, and should be termed a 
yusiness or profession. 
“Many of those wishing to enter the 
lewspaper profession know nothing 
‘bout it. Many say they think it 
nust be ‘awfully interesting’; many 
jave failed to qualify for any other 
‘ine of work and turn to the news- 
aper as a last resort; many expect 
0 be dramatic critics or write special 
columns. It takes a lot of hard, 
‘outine work to rise to a position of 
hat sort and even then only one or 
wo can attain the goal. 
“What does the editor expect of 
Jhose entering the field? There is no 
ormula, for the requirements depend 
iypon the worth and ability of the in- 
lividual. He must rid of the idea 
shat a newspaper man is a cross _be- 
uween a detective and a _ novelist. 
3coops don’t happen every day. Work 
‘ma newspaper must be as business- 
ike, methodical and careful as work 
n a bank—in fact it ought to be more 
vareful. In a bank, mistakes can be 
thecked up before they go outside the 
‘four walls, but in a newspaper the 
nistake has been printed, the world 
las read it, it is evidence and there 
S no changing it. 
“Journalism demands 
steady, intellectual effort. 
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You Must Like Journalism to Succeed 


Editor of Utica, N. Y., at Syracuse University 
Says, “If You Don't Like It, Don’t Touch It!’’ 


speaking, the reporter or editor knows 
what is going on before the rest of the 
world does. If you enjoy looking at 
copy in the proof and knowing that 
tomorrow morning the world will be 
gesticulating about that, you will enjoy 
writing news. There is fun in the 
hard work of newswriting. Your pur- 
pose in writing must be reasonable, 
sincere and earnest. 

“A general knowledge of all the 
branches of a newspaper is essential. 
Any reporter who wishes to rise to 
the editor’s chair or a position of 
greater importance must be acquainted 
with the mechanical end of editing a 
paper as well as the news and editorial 
ends. The composing room is the 
neck of the bottle on any paper, yet 
many. reporters have never’ been 
inside it.” 


KENNETH J. MOLLMAN 
Editor Tribune, Assumption, III. 


Mention was made in a recent issue 
of the United States Publisher of Ken- 
neth J. Mollman uniting with Wm. E. 
Feuerhan, of the Times, Tower Hill, 
Illinois, and the two taking charge of 
the Prairie State Tribune, Assumption, 
Illinois, which they purchased from 
Mr. Howk. Mr. Mollman is editor and 
manager of the Tribune and Mr. 
Feuerhan continues at Tower Hill, 
each assisting the other as occasion 
demands, and the plan is working very 
well, the business men of both com- 
munities giving the papers good sup- 
port. 

Kenneth had been manager and edi- 
tor of the Millstadt Enterprise for the 
past five years and had increased the 
business greatly. The Enterprise be- 
longs to his father, A. J. Mollman, 
whose duties as postmaster make it 
necessary that he have a manager in 
the office. Another son, Richard, has 
now had enough newspaper experience 
to be able to assume more responsi- 
bility in connection with the Enter- 
prise. Editor and Postmaster Moll- 
man has a daughter assisting him in 
the postoffice. 
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Situations Wanted 


A NEWSPAPER MAN of experience, 
daily and weekly, wants position as 
manager or editor. Has had charge 
of two run down weekly publications 
in past two years, building them from 
four to twelve pages. Has been editor, 
managing and city, of daily news- 
papers. Write A-56, U. S. Publisher, 
for particulars. 


WANTED—Position as editor-man- 
ager of country newspaper. Many 
years experience, qualified as job print- 
er and fast linotype operator. Married, 
with family, sober, dependable, trust- 
worthy, prominent lodge affiliations. 
Would consider lease. Address A-55, 
U. S. Publisher. 


Newspaper Brokers 
IF YOU want to buy, sell or con- 
solidate newspapers, write Omar D. 
Gray, Sturgeon, Mo. 


Linotype Schools 
OPERATORS! PRINTERS!—If you 
want to increase your speed, to enable 
you to hold a better position or ease 
the strain; if you want to learn the 
machine, write for free literature. 
Correspondence course with keyboard, 
$28; practical course, six weeks, $60.00. 
Milo Bennett set 12,131 ems per hour 
for eight hours and can teach you. 
Established 1915. Address Milo Ben- 

nett’s School, Toledo, Ohio. 


Money Makers 


Over $100,000.00 IN CASH on eight 
campaigns for the Item Publishing 
Co., Sellersville, Pa. Their three latest 
campaigns (conducted within two 
years) brought in a total of $44,024.00 
in paid-in-advance subscriptions. Were 
they pleased with the successes and 
straight-forward manner in which 
their campaigns were conducted? 
Write them. 

Not a syndicate or booking agency. 
Personal attention given each cam- 
paign, with the publishers’ interests 
in view. For a clean, snappy, business 
building campaign get in touch with 
us. Address Thomas W. Smith Cir- 
culation Service, 4347 Kenmore Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


MAKE GOOD MONEY GETTING 
OUT editions of our almanac. Copy 
in dummy with 16 blank pages ready 
for ady. solicitor with suggestions; 
terms, ete., and a local edition show- 
ing get-up mailed for 25c. 1928 edition 
ready June. 64-page cookbook in 
dummy form, blank adv. pages, good 
any time anywhere, 30c. Catalog 4- 
color blotters (300 designs, sizes 
4x9¥44, 3144x644, 21%4x4, layouts, sugges- 
tions for successful selling, $1. 12 
asst. samples 10c. E. P. Co., Lititz, Pa. 


“FINANCING WITHOUT MONEY” 
shown in building Guernsey Market 
House without paying interest. A 
scientific substitute for bonds. Munic- 
ipalities and political units can get 
out of debt. 10c a copy. 15 for $1.00. 
Zook, Lititz, Pa. 


Alabama 

Red Bay Progress is the name of the 
new weekly newspaper put out by 
Messrs. Johnson and Murray at Red 
Bay. 

W. S. Mudd and B. H. Mooney have 
taken over the Florence Times-News. 
Messrs. Mudd and Mooney are also 
the owners of the Gadsden Times- 
News. 

Arizona 

J. H. Whyte, secretary to Governor 
Hunt, recently paid an unusual compli- 
ment to the Nogales Herald on a recent 
special edition concerning which he 
said, “I consider this edition a great 
work for Arizona and that you have 
more closely cemented relations with 
our sister republic, which is an end 
greatly to be desired.” 

Colorado 

Offices of the Sterling Daily Advo- 
cate received a thorough cleaning 
and decorating process, a most un- 
heard of event in newspaper annals, 
and the credit goes to Jack Woodring, 
publisher, who is always doing some- 
thing new. 

Echo is the name of the regular pa- 
per to be run by the junior class of 
the Loveland high school in place of 
the usual annual. 

A new daily, the Florence Daily 
News, has been launched by the edit- 
ors of the Florence Paradox, Harry 
C. Duntsch and James Milota. The 
editors announce that the Paradox will 
be continued as a weekly. New Ionic 
type has been added to the equipment 
of the plant and new machinery in- 
stalled. 

F. S. Pavitt of Rock River, Wyom- 
ing, former editor of the Brighton 
Register, has purchased the Antonito 
Ledger from Riley H. Emmons. Mr. 
Pavitt took a completely equipped 
plant from the Wyoming location to 
Antonito to replace the Ledger plant 
which burned on the night of Feb- 
ruary 14. Since, that time the Led- 
ger has been printed in the office of 
the La Jara Gazette by Del W. Gee. 

Florida 

The Pensacola News and Journal, 
John H. Perry, president, published a 
special housewarming number May 18, 
to celebrate the occupancy of their 
new quarters, a remodelled three 
story plant, which formerly was the 
Army and Navy club building. The 
papers now have 15,000 square feet 
of floor space. 

Idaho — 

The Idaho State Journal, at Poca- 
tello, is now in the hands of I. H. 
Masters, who formerly owned the 
Twin Falls Times. 

IHlinois 

The Kewanee Star-Courier got out 
a 30-page building edition on May 24. 

For purposes of future expansion 
the Bloomington Daily Pantagraph has 
purchased the 42-foot frontage on 
Washington street which adjoins the 
present plant. 

Mrs. Mary W. Thornton, indicted 
for the murder of the Rev. Simeon R. 
Reno, rural subscription solicitor for 
the Champaign Gazette, March 19, was 
acquitted by a Douglas county circuit 
jury at Tuscola on the fourth ballot. 
The jury was instructed by the court 
that it must acquit if “it found the 
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evidence indicated the defendant did 
not intend to shoot.” 
lowa 

Carl Brown, owner of the Ida Grove 
Record since last September, has re- 
turned to his former position as 
“sport editor’ of the Atchison Globe. 

W. L. Etter, editor of the Sigourney 
Review celebrated the 53rd anniver- 
sary of that paper recently by chang- 
ing it from a six-column to a seven 
column paper. 

On the occasion of its twenty-fifth 
birthday the Newton Daily News pub- 
lished a special edition. A full page 
advertisement showed that the News 
circulation has grown from 310 in 1902 
to 3650 in 1927. 

H. C. Culver is now sole owner of 
the Manly Signal since Glenn F. Scott, 
his co-partner, sold out his interests 
to Mr. Culver. 

Williamsburg’s Journal-Tribune has 
been purchased by R. W. Childress. 
John P. Gallagher continues as head 
of the editorial work. 

Kansas 

H. E. Bruce has purchased the Mar- 
quette Tribune from C. M. Bowline. 
Mr. Bruce used to run the Hunter Her- 
ald. 

William Allen White, of the Emporia 
Gazette, and Henry J. Allen, editor 
of the Wichita Beacon, were on the 
commencement program at the Kansas 
Wesleyan University, at Salina. 

The editors of the Larned Tiller and 
Toiler, Mr. and Mrs. Leslie Wallace, 
are to tour Europe this summer. 

Fire burned out the plant of the 
Garden City Telegram, but the loss 
was protected by insurance and Pub- 
lisher Ewing will rebuild at once. 

Maine 

Editor Daniel W. Hoegg, editor of 
the Portland Express and Mrs. Hoegg 
sailed May 25 for Ostend, Belgium, 
where Mr. Hoegg will attend the Inter- 
national Rotary convention as one of 
the delegates from Portland. 

Maryland 

The Salisbury Times, an evening 
paper, started publication of a morn- 
ing edition on May 27. 

Michigan 

W. R. Crissy of the Midland Repub- 
lican has bought a site in the center 
of the business district where he will 
erect a large new plant, made neces- 
sary by the increasing business of the 
Republican, 

Clarence Hooker ‘has bought the 
Bancroft Commercial from E. W. Hel- 
lus, who goes to Saginaw to accept a 
position. Mr. Peek, who sold the Com- 
mercial to Mr. Hellus a few months ago 
because of ill health, died a few days 
ago. 

H. D. Winte, for many years publish- 
er of the Argus at Chesaning, has sold 
it to W. H. Wilson, until recently 
owner of the Elsie Sun. Mr. Wilson 
took possession of the Argus June 1. 
Mr. Winte, it is reported intends buy- 
ing a poultry and fruit farm. During 
his time at Chesaning Mr. Winte has 
seen six competitors retire from the 
publishing field, leaving the Argus to 
serve the territory exclusively. 

The Ionia County News, with Fred 
D. Keister at the head, has been in- 
corporated ‘as a $50,000 stock company. 
Mr. Keister will act as president and 
general manager. The News has 
moved into more commodious quarters 
and much new equipment is being 
installed. 

Mrs. Flora E. Link has sold the 
Cedar Springs Liberal to F. A. Gibson, 
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who on June 1 consolidated it with 
his paper the Cedar Springs Clipper, 
The merged papers are issued under 
the name of the Clipper. 
Minnesota y 

Appointment of a receiver to take 
over and sell the property of the Pos- 
ten Press, Inc., publisher of them 
Svenska Amerikanska Posten of Min- 
neapolis has been asked in the dis- 
trict court at Minneapolis by the Mid-_ 
land National Bank and Trust com- | 
pany. 

The Dawson Sentinel was damaged 
to the extent of $5,000, when a gaso 
line tank on the typesetting machine 
exploded. Governor Christianson, 
owner of the paper, was called in to | 
inspect the plant. 

The Isanti and Chisago County 
News are now owned by H. A. Butler, 
who has been publishing them. 

Governor Christianson has leased 
his paper, the Dawson Sentinel, to. 
Charles and Theodore Burges, young» 
printers who learned their trade in the . 
office of their father, C. Burges, who. 
is publisher of the Clara City Herald. 

Missouri 

Sixty-three years of newspaper work | 
is the record of Zed W. Hook, editor 
of the Missouri Telegraph at Fulton. 
He is now seventy-seven years old and 
can still set type by hand although 
his plant is equipped with a 


machinery of the most modern type. 

W. L. Grosse is now the sole owner 
of the Salem News, since he bought 
the half interest owned by his brother, | 
O. H. Grosse. He began his newspaper | 
work at the age of sixteen. 

The new city editor of the Altus | 
(Okla.) Times-Democrat and Plain 
Dealer will be Harrell Lee, who gradu- | 
ated this year from the Missouri School | 
of Journalism. 

A. W. Zook, senior editor of the 
Auxvasse Review, recently celebrated 
his 77th birthday. He was born on a 
farm west of Fulton and did his first 
newspaper work on the old Fulton 
Telegraph in 1864. / 

Editor John Stapel of the Atchison 
County Mail, which recently merged 
with the Journal, has changed his pa- 
per from a six-column to a seven- -col- 
umn 12-em size. 

Both the Interstate American and 
the Republican at Poplar Bluffs suf- 
fered from the effects of the tornado 
that struck the city May 9, but neither 
was so seriously damaged as at first 
reported. Both papers report that 
they are now operating at practically 
normal rate. 

The Calhoun Star has been sold by 
Editor Patee to L. P. Jones of Clay 
Center, Kansas. 

Doc Brydon has sold the Bloomfield 
Vindicator to Frank Brannock, repre- 
sentative from Stoddard County. 

The Ironton Register has rounded 
out 60 years of existence under the 
editorial hand of Eli P. Ake, one of 
the veteran editors of the state. 

Gene Francis of the Stewartsville 
Record will publish the combined 
Clarksdale Journal and Stewartsville 
Record under the name of the Record. 

According to announcement of the 
Chillicothe Tribune the proposed mer- 
ger of the Constitution and Tribune 
has fallen through, the Tribune stat- 
ing that it is not for sale. 

Frank A. Cauthorn, who has been 
business manager of the Mexico Intel- 
ligencer, has been made managing 
editor, succeeding Harold Rixey, who 
resigned, 
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Building Being Constructed for New Home of Passaic Daily News, Passaic, New Jersey 
August 1st is the date by which it is expected the above pictured building will be completed, making it pos- 
sible for the Passaic Daily News to celebrate its golden anniversary by moving into the new home. J 
‘is being erected directly in back of the present Daily News building, which will be sold when the change is made. 
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The Westliche Post, oldest St. Louis 
daily, celebrated its 70th anniversary 
on May 29. Its founders were Carl 
Schultz, eminent German-American 
Who served as Senator from Missouri 
and cabinet member during the ad- 
‘ministration of President Hayes, and 
Hmil Pretorius. Joseph Pulitzer 
started his newspaper career on this 
publication. Richard Hinsiedel is 
editor-in-chief, and August J. Fertig is 
publisher and general manager. 
Montana 
The Montana State Press association 
awarded first place among high school 
newspapers for 1927 to The Gallatin, 
the publication of the Gallatin county 
High School at Bozeman. 

Nebraska 

_ Former U. S. Senator, Gilbert M. 
Hitchcock, publisher of the Omaha 
World-Herald, and Miss Martha Har- 
‘ris of Memphis, Tenn., were married 
iin Memphis on June 1. Mr. and Mrs. 
Hitchcock will spend the summer in 
England. : 

For the third time, F. D. Stone, of 
the Hartington Herald, was burned 
out of his home with an estimated 
loss of $10,000. 


Lincoln offers a new publication, 
Nebraska Highways, as a June product. 

Ballard Dunn, editer-in-chief of the 
Omaha Bee-News, and Fred Hunter, 
managing editor, have announced a 
system of prizes and fines; the three 
prizes of $10 each to be awarded to 
members of the staff for the best news 
stories each month; the fines to be 
penalties for carelessness. 


New York 
The Ogdensburg Advance and St. 
Lawrence County Democrat will 


change its publication day from Thurs- 
day morning to Sunday morning, be- 
ginning June 5. 

North Carolina 

The marriage of Clarence Griffith, 
news editor of the Forest City Courier, 
to Miss Thelma Clay, has been an- 
nounced. 

Robert Lathan is the new editor of 
the Asheville Citizen. He has been 
editor of the Charleston News, South 
Carolina, for 17 years. 

The Charlotte Observer issued a 24- 
page tabloid magazine section devoted 
to the textile resources of Piedmont 
Carolinas, on June 1. 

Seashore News, a Charleston, South 


Carolina weekly, is now being edited 
by Benjamin M. Lee, of Charlotte, 
North Carolina. 

The Charlotte Observer has acquired 
the services of Randy Edmunds, sports 
writer, of Atlanta, Georgia. 

Ohio 

A newspaper with interesting hist- 
torical connections changed owners 
when the Canton (Ohio) Repository 
was recently purchased from George 
B. Frease by Louis H. Brush and Roy 
D. Moore. Plans for a new two-story 
brick, steel and concrete plant, which 
were drawn up by Mr. Frease before 
the sale will be carried out practically 
without change. Installation of ad- 
ditional up-to-date equipment will con- 
tribute to making the new plant one 
of the best in the state. It was John 
Saxton, grandfather of the wife of 
President William McKinley, who 
founded the Repository under that 
name in 1815, and the Repository 
Printing company was_ incorporated 
in 1885 by William McKinley, at which 
time Mr. Frease, who became its ed- 
itor at the age of 22 years, became one 
of the stockholders. Under its new 
management the Repository becomes-a 
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member of the Brush-Moore group of 
five Ohio newspapers. 

The Ashtabula Star-Beacon issued 
a better Homes section on May 25. 

Oklahoma 

H. L. Case has begun publication of 
the Times at Wanette. 

An entire edition of the Sapulpa 
County Democrat-News was recently 
put out by members of the Women’s 
Chamber of Commerce. 

In March the Antlers American ap- 
peared in a new form, having changed 
the face and size of type used. They 
figure that the change allows them 
15 per cent more space over the equip- 
ment they formerly used. 

The new advertising manager of the 
Woodward: Daily Press is Hidon J. 
Hoar, of Tipton. 

South Dakota 

The Ziebach County News at Dupree 
and the Redelm Record have been mer- 
ged, the latter having been printed in 
the News plant for the past two years. 

The Draper Tribune has been pur- 
chased by EF. xX. Stockman, Ree 
Heights, from A. H. Tobiassen. 

The Redfield Press, the Rockham 
Record, and the Tri-County Journal, 
published by C. M. Woodland, will 
combine on a special 100-page edition 
in honor of the new $350,000 Spink 
county courthouse. 

Pugh and Pugh, publishers of the 
Martin Messenger, have purchased the 
Martin Review and the two papers 
are consolidated. 

Texas 

The Amarillo Sun has been launched 
as a six-day afternoon daily. Frank- 
lin Schroeder is editor and publisher; 
Magner White, managing editor and 
C. E. Brock, advertising manager. 

Harry I. Cohen, former owner of the 
Galveston Tribune, is now national 
advertising manager of the Houston 
Press. 

S. W. Adams and his family have 
moved to Hempstead where Mr. Adams 
has been publishing the News since 
he sold the Hull-Daisetta Progressive 
Outlook. 

The editor of the Presidio Border 
Times, Edwin Moss Williams, recently 
attended journalism week at Columbia, 
Missouri where his father is dean of 
the school of journalism at the state 
university. 

The Uvaide Leader-News will be in 
charge of B. F. Fears while the editor, 
Harry P. Hornby, attends the Rotary 
International convention at Ostend, 
Belgium. Mr. Fears will have the as- 
sistance of Mrs. Hornby and a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. G. B. Fenley, Jr. 

D. J. Wooding is editor of Texas 
Topics, a new San Antonio publication. 
In the nineties Mr. Wooding was con- 
nected with the Evening Telegram in 
Springfield, Illinois. 

Utah 

The Hast Salt Lake City Times on 
June 3 appeared as a 16-page tabloid 
newspaper. 

The Times-News, Nephi, has moved 
into ground-floor quarters on the main 
street. 

Garfield County high school at Pan- 
guitch got out the entire edition of 
the Panguitch News, published by Bill 
Peters, on May 19. 

Utah Editorial association members 
will meet in Cedar City July 9, 10, 
and 11. 

Vermont 

Charles W. Piarce of Waltham has 

purchased an interest in the Barre 
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Cazette, a weekly established in 1834. 
Mr. Pierce will take an active part in 
its management. 

Washington 

Gene Larin has purchased the Haton- 
ville Dispatch and will be assisted in 
its publication by his son Leo. Mr. 
Larin was formerly connected with 
the Enumclaw Herald. 

Wyoming 

The Hillside Review has been dis- 
continued. For the past year it has 
been published by Crozier and Kessler, 
upon lease. 

The former publisher of the Lovell 
Chronicle, Reyn Leedom, has gone 
to Great Falls, Montana to assume the 
position of secretary of the Great 
Halls Chamber of Commerce. 


The Reichardt Cocoa & Chocolate 
Co., Inc., 50 Broad Street, New York, 
the American Division of the Kakao- 
Kompogriel Theodore Reichardt G. M. 
E. H. Wandsbek-Hamburg, Germany, 
has placed its advertising account 
with Dorrance, Sullivan & Company. 
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Carroll, of lowa, Dead 

The passing of a veteran in the Iowa 
newspaper field is marked by the 
death of Samuel Edgar Carroll, 65, 
president and general manager of the 
Keokuk Gate City and secretary-treas- 
urer of the Iowa Daily Press associa- 
tion. Funeral services were held in 
the Christian Church of Keokuk on 
May 27; burial was at Perry, his old 
home. 

Mr. Carroll’s first newspaper ex- 
perience was in Greenfield, Ia. Later 
he published the Adel Record, retain- 
ing ownership of that paper while 
serving as city editor of the Des 
Moines Leader. In 1891 he moved to 
Perry, where he published the Bul- 
letin, and in 1904 he went to Iowa 
City as publisher of the Iowa City 
Daily Press. There he purchased the 
Republican and Weekly Democrat, and 
merged the three papers under the 
name of the Iowa City Press-Citizen. 
Selling his interest in that paper in 
1922, he moved to Keokuk and became 
associated with P. R. Findlay in the 
Gate City. Two years ago he bought 
the Findlay interests, and last year 
became president and general man- 
ager of the paper. 


John Golobie Dies in Oklahoma 

John Golobie, pioneer Oklahoma edi- 
tor, died May 30 in Oklahoma City. 
He had sold his interest in the weekly 
Guthrie State Register to his partner, 
J. M. Dolph, only a short time ago. 

Although warned by his physicians 
that he probably would not live to 
complete it, Mr. Golobie undertook the. 
writing of the story of his life under 
the title of “‘A Citizen of Six Cen- 
turies,” after he was confined to the 
hospital. The explanation of the title 
is the author’s belief that the people 
of the little Jugo-Slavian valley where 
he was born in the 1850’s had not 
progressed in civilization to within 
six hundred years of the land to which 
he came as an illiterate young immi- 
grant. 

That the immigrant youth became a 
force in the press and politics of Okla- 
homa is attested by hundreds of prom- 
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New Jersey Press Meet 
The members of the New Jerse 
Press association will enjoy a trip b 
boat and automobile to Lenox, Massa 
chusetts, where they will hold thei 
seventy-first annual meeting at th 
Hotel Aspinwall, June 24 to 27. 
Friday evening will be devoted t 
round table discussions for dailies and 
weeklies; the business session will bi 
held Saturday morning at 10 o’clock 
and the banquet will be held Saturday 
evening. President Frederick L. Cran 
will preside. 


New Press at Gibson City, Illinois” 

The Gibson Courier, at Gibson City 
Illinois, has taken care of its expan 
sion in both size and circulation 
the installation of a No. 1 Miehle in 
place of the old No. 4 Miehle. The 
new press can handle a sheet 38x52 
inches, the old one taking a sheet onl} 
25x38. The Gibson Courier is an old 
institution; its files are intact from 
the date of November 1, 1873. 


inent citizens, high state and city 
officials who attended his funeral. 


New Englander Dies 
One of the oldest New England news- 
paper men, Col. Clement J. Woodward, 
76, president of the Keene Evening 
Sentinel, of Keene, New Hampshire, 
died May 8. He was for 56 years pa rt 
owner and publisher of the Hvening 
Sentinel and ere New Hampshire Sen- 
tinel. 
For thirty years he was director of 
the Keene National Bank and tal 
became its president. He served in both 
house and senate of the state legisla- 
ture. He was a colonel on the staff 
of former Governor John McLane. 


Death of Robert T. Small a 
Newspapers lost the services of @ 
nationally known. reporter with the 
death of Robert T. Small in the Ar 
lington Hotel, Washington, on May 22, 
To Bob Small were given all the 
“big stories” and although the greater 
part of his life was spent in Washing 
ton he travelled all over the world a 
foreign correspondent. As ote 
American correspondent on the Brit 
ish battlefield in France Small was sta- 
tioned with Percival Gibbon, Philip 
Gibbs and other well known writers. 
He was connected with the Associate¢ 
Press for fourteen years and his skil- 
ful writing won him national recog: 
nition. 
Harley D. West, editor of the Golden 
(Colorado) Transcript, died at St. 
Luke’s hospital in Denver on May 31, 
following an operation for relief from 
appendicitis. Mr. West was born ai 
Golden, August 15, 1879, and prac: 
tically all his early life was spent 
there. He was a Spanish-American 
war veteran, was active in a numbé 
of fraternal organizations, and at the 
time of his death he was president of 
the Colorado Central District Editorié 
association. Upon the death of his 
father twenty years ago Mr. 
took charge of the Transcript and 


has since been its editor. 
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The American Walnut “imate 
3’ association, 616 South Michigan 
enue, Chicago, Mr. George N. Lamb, 
cretary, has appointed the Buchen 
mpany, Chicago advertising agency, 
direct its advertising activities. 
nong other clients of this company 
d their lines of business are: 
American Appraisal Co., Milwaukee, 
is., appraisals, investigations, re- 
rts and counsels. 
American Walnut Mfrs. Assn., Chi- 
go. 
Barber-Greene Co., Aurora, IIl., 
schers, loaders, conveyors, material 
ndling equipment. 
Bucyrus Co., South Milwaukee, Wis., 
2am, electric and Diesel power shov- 
‘3, draglines, cranes. 
‘Cast Iron Pipe Publicity Bureau, 


Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
nveyors, chains, concrete mixers, 
vers and engineering equipment. 
Chicago, Wilmington & Franklin 
yal Co., Chicago, coal. 

Cirele A Products Corp., Newcastle, 
d., sectional and portable partition 
ilding and bleachers and wood 
oducts. 

James B. Clow & Sons, Chicago, 
tasteam” radiators, plumbing sup- 
ies and cast iron pipe. 

‘Concrete Mixer Mfgs. Bureau, Mil- 
ukee, Wis. 

Concrete Re-Inforcing Steel Institute, 
licago. 

‘Federal Malleable Co., West Allis, 
‘is., castings. 

‘Ideal Power Lawn Mower Co., Lan- 
ag, Mich., power lawn mowers. 
‘Kalman Steel Co., Chicago, re-in- 
reing steel and accessories, steel 
lilding products. 

Madison-Kipp Corp., Madison, Wis., 
bricators. 

ee ©. McClurg & Co.,, 
10k publishers. 

Nichols & Shepard Co., Battle Creek, 
ich., threshers, tractors and farm 
achinery. 

‘Novo Engine Co., Lansing, Mich., 
ssoline engines, pumps, compressors, 


Chicago, 


‘The Nugent Steel Castings Co., Chi- 
.go, steel castings. 

Pressed Steel Tank Co., Milwaukee, 
jis., steel barrels, drums,: cylinders, 
nks, etc. 

Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich., 
itomobiles, busses and trucks. 

Mthe R. U. V. Co., Inc., New York 
‘ty, ultra-violet ray sterilizors. 
‘Sauerman Bros. Inc., Chicago, slack- 
1e cableways, power drags, scrapers, 
vists, ete. 

Sivyer Steel Castings Co., Milwau- 
3e, Wis., steel and alloy castings. 
‘A. O. Smith Corp., Milwaukee, Wis., 
itomobile frames, oil well couplings, 
‘aking stills and pressure vessels and 
nks. 

‘Stearns Conveyor Co., Cleveland, O., 
myveyors. 

The executive committee of the As- 
ciation of National Advertisers will 
eet in New York June 16 to make 
‘eliminary plans for the annual con- 
sntion to be held in New York some 
me during the week of October 24. 
nnouncement of the meeting this 
Il was recently made by Arthur H. 
gle, secretary and treasurer. 
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Editor, Companion and Ox Tour Canada 


John Kearns, Illinois Literary Editor, with a Friend, 
Out for Health, Nature Study and Local Color 


Walking tours by way of recreation 
are hardly to be recommended to letter 
carriers and news reporters, but they 
seem to have an appeal for a certain 
editor who is arranging to make an 
extensive one in an out-of-the-way sec- 
tion of the continent—Nova Scotia— 
this coming summer. 

John Kearns, literary editor of the 
Jacksonville (Ill.) Daily Journal, with 
a friend expects to make a tour of the 
province on foot—ox-foot, if not human 
foot. Of course, the ox has been en- 
gaged as a beast of burden for food 
supplies and camp outfit, but in an 
emergency may be depended upon to 
bear all the visible expedition on his 
(or her) broad back. 

From southerly Yarmouth to the lo- 
cale of Longfellow’s immortal epic, 
“Evangeline,” the trio will tramp its 
way—“‘tramp” is right, if the natives 
will be good enough to trade hand-outs 
for music and song, as the troubadours 
will have their instruments along. The 
ox, too, will be expected to exercise 
its vocal abilities—at the wrong time 
of the day, and perhaps not in the 
most sympathetic accord with cat-gut 
and jews-harp. 

The party is out for health, nature 
study, and local color, and perhaps a 
series of illustrated articles or a book 
will be the outcome of the trip. 


JOHN KEARNS 
Literary Editor, Courier 
Jacksonville, Illinois 
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300 comfortable, outside rooms, circulating ice water, shower 
Dining Room and Cafeteria service at mod- 
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Practical ye Talks 


(By Homer B. Clemmons, Advertising Manager. Blue Island Sun-Standard, Blue Island, Ill.) 


Advertising is an Asset and Not 
a Liability ! 

Good advertising is good salesman- 
ship—an investment and not an ex- 
pense. Never be- 
fore has advertis- 
ing so thoroughly 
proved itself to be 
just exactly what 
it is, an asset and 
not a liability, an 
investment and 
not an expense. 

It is the conten- 
tion of all wise 
newspaper, adver- 
tising, business 
and professional 
men that every 
dollar expended 
in judicious ad- 
vertising and pub- 
licity is an invest- 
ment in ‘public 
good will’’_and has, therefore, a cap- 
ital value. 

It is axiomatic that advertising is 
necessary to sales, but it has not been 
generally recognized until of late that 
advertising is more than merely a 
silent salesman. 

America, unquestionably, leads the 
world in advertising. America has 
made advertising an exact science and 
for that very reason the competition 
within this country is going to be even 
keener than in any other country. 

One of the several secrets of selling 
local advertising lies in the studying 
of the problems of the local merchant 
and in suggesting ways and means of 
solving those problems. The creating 


H. B. Clemmons 


of selling plans, in which the local 
newspaper plays a very important 
part, is an invaluable service to the 


merchant. 

Advertising creates demand for mer- 
itorious products; it is an incalculable 
selling power, and, therefore, its im- 
portant contribution to our advance- 
ment is quite obvious. 

Advertising is an art founded on 
scientific principles. Its doctrine is 
truth. Exaggeration destroys its value. 
Advertising which creates and then 
holds the confidence of the one or 
class appealed to is suredy an asset. 
Advertising which exaggerates and 
destroys confidence becomes a liability. 
This is where the newspaper, through 
its advertising service department, 
has a real educational job ahead. It 
must make the advertiser see the dif- 
ference between the two classes of 
advertising and teach him the asset 
and liability features. 

It has been proven that non-adver- 
tisers have been prevailed upon to 
give advertising a fair test or trial 
and have been shrewd enough to write 
their own advertisements in such a 
way that they know before hand that 
they will not get the desired results. 
This is done to prove to their satis- 
faction that their old “stock in trade” 
argument regarding advertising is 
true. 
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Many newspaper men either re-write 
these advertisements, with or without 
consent, or try to explain why they 
are not what they should be. Many 
times the advertisements are refused 
when not re-written. 

The Sun-Standard has, on many oc- 


casions, done both, with very satis- 
factory results. It’s nothing more nor 
less than an educational campaign 


which every live, up-to-date newspaper 
man must wage all the time in order 
to help put the newspaper and adver- 
tising business on a plane with other 
community institutions. 

It is imperative that the advertising 
salesman impress upon the merchant 
the value of advertising, the actual 
pulling power of newspaper advertis- 
ing and the dignity of his enterprise. 
No day should pass wkthout the adver- 
tising man trying in some way to in- 
crease the respect of at least one 
local merchant for advertising, and to 
odd to his belief in newspaper adver- 
tising. This should not be done with 
any thought of selling an immediate 
contract. In fact, it is better to con- 
Sne efforts at selling the principle of 
advertising to times when the prospect 
is not sought for patronage. The mer- 
chant will become much more inter- 
ested in the advertising man’s business 
if the advertising man shows he is 


interested in the success of the mer- 


chant; and the business of the adver- 
tising man is to make money for the 
merchant. If he fails to do so, then 
he cannot get much of a share of the 
merchant’s money and by his own 
lack of effort fails to prove his most 
important point—that advertising ac- 
tually is an asset. 


Church Publicity 


During the past few years a great 
deal of space has been given to the 
above subject. Practically all of these 
discussions have been made from the 
newspaper and advertising man’s 
viewpoint. This viewpoint has been 
along the lines of educating the 
clergy to see the advantages of Church 
Publicity. Like every other campaign, 
slowly but surely the message went 
home until today Church Publicity is 
getting out of the theory class into 
the practical class. 

The church has often been criticized 
for not keeping step with progress. 
There has been plenty of effort to ad- 
vertise preachers, losing sight of the 
fact that the one thing that needs the 
advertising is that which the preach- 
ers and churches represent—religion. 
This is not following the general trend 
of advertising methods in modern busi- 
ness of today. Now business men ad- 
vertise their goods and get their 
personal publicity by other means. 

The church advertising should 
strike a happy medium between crude 
sensationalism and cold dignity. Many 
churches have found that a_ well 
thought out, definite policy has been 
very advantageous. The following are 
a few of the many favorable expres- 
sions of the churches who have tried 
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church publicity and found it to be 
all that it was supposed to be: 

“Pastors who have regularly use 
newspaper ads,’ said Mr. Clarke, — 
Philadelphia, Pa., national publicity 
director of the Presbyterian denomin 
tion, “find that they are a good inves 
ment. These ads should not be mere 
perfunctory announcements of ser 
topics, but should be stimula 
enough to inspire readers to des 
to attend church and should also 
thought awakeners for those who 
not attend. There should be a re 
message for conscience and soul ip 
every ad. If the church will pay 
live newspaper advertising it will 
that newspaper advertising will 
the church.” 

Rev. HE. R. Clarkson, pastor of thi 
Christian church at West Plains, 
is a strong believer in advertisin 
After citing various ways in whid 
publicity was given to Christia 
and to the church in earlier days, 
erend Clarkson declares’ that 
church should take advantage of e 
opportunity to advertise the things 
the religious world. 

“Tf merchants find it profitable 
tell of their wares in the newspapers 
said Reverend Clarkson, “why not ft 
church tell of the good of Christ aj 
the church through the same medium 

He not only advocates the use 
newspapers for advertising, but calle 
attention to the advertising bein) 
given churches through the radio. 4 

The Kane (Pa.) Republican, witl 
the co-operation of local public-spirite 
citizens, will carry a church page. Th 
department will occupy an entire pag. 
every Saturday for 30 weeks. It i 
carry pictures of every church in 
community and a sermonette eacl 
week by the different pastors. Name 
of citizens and firms who have mad 
the page possible will be published i) 
conjunction with the other materia 
on the page. | 

“Billy” Sunday, the world-fame| 
preacher, who held a very successft 
campaign in Aurora, IIl., rece 
Says: 

“The one big outstanding featur 
of all my campaigns, no matter wher 
or when, is the publicity given m 
and my work in the newspapers ever} 
where I go. Newspaper men are fin 
fellows and can always be depende 
upon. I appreciate their co-operati 
more than: I can tell. It pays to a 
vertise, and religion especially. 
know!” , 
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Is your competitor a rate cutter 
a man without principle, who is bel 
on your destruction by fair means (¢ 
foul? If he is forget him, and get ol 
a good newspaper, sticking to you 
rates. You can explain to your me 
chants that every man has a right 4 
set a value on the space in his OW 
newspaper. If your competitor sets 
low value on his space that is UW 
questionably what it is worth. Tl 
publisher should know what his new 
paper is worth to the merchant. 


Whitine’s Trade Linen 


WHITING’S TRADE LINEN is the ideal flat paper for commercial work in 


which cconomy is a necessary factor. 


It is a low priced paper but is exceptionally well made, clear in color, and 
uniform in texture. 


Its remarkable strength and clean, attractive appearance are seldom met with 
in flat papers of similar grade. 


WHITING’S TRADE LINEN is unequaled at its price in printing and writing 


qualities. 


Its ALWAYS uniform size makes for ease and rapidity on the press. Its fine 
finish and quick drying qualities make possible the neat, clean-cut impressions 
characteristic of the highest grade workmanship. 


Its smooth surface gives free glide to the pen, taking the swiftest stroke with- 
out scratch or splutter. 


WHITING’S TRADE LINEN is excellent for letter heads, price lists, circulars, 


folders, catalogs, and office forms of every sort. 


WHITING’S TRADE LINEN is furnished in Silver White Wove only. It is 


watermarked and wrapped in packages of 500 sheets. 


Send for sample sheets and booklets TODAY. 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


318 W. Washington Street, Chicago 
New York Philadelphia Boston Mills: Holyoke, Mass. 
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BROADWAY 


44th and 45th Streets 


“The Crossroads of the World” 
Official New York City Headquarters 
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What Traftic Will Bear 


The rates charged by the railroads for 
transportation of freight are influenced by 
many considerations. One of the most 
important to business generally is the prin- 
ciple embodied in the familiar expression, 
“‘what the traffic will bear’’; yet few railway 
principles are so widely misunderstood. 


The adjustment of freight rates to what 
the traffic will bear is not, as many persons 
assume, a matter of increasing those rates 
wherever. possible. The purpose is not to 
force the last penny out of each item of 
trafic handled. Rates are tempered to 
what the traffic will bear in order to develop 
the maximum volume of all kinds of traffic 
by a fair and equitable distribution of 
charges. Both in theory and in application, 
the principle is not one of extortion, but 
one of moderation. Perhaps a_ clearer 
statement of it would be ‘‘what will attract 
or develop traffic.” 


The simplest method of determining 
freight rates would be to have them all con- 
form strictly to one pattern, such as the 
length of haul, the value of the commodity 
and the character of service. These ele- 
ments are considered, of course, but they 
are subject to many exceptions. If no ex- 
ception were allowed, a good many com- 
modities now in general use would be barred 
from commerce because of disadvantages of 
location or other reasons. The largest pos- 
sible volume of commerce is obtained only 
by adjusting rates so they will develop 
every kind of potential traffic. 


A variation in rates for comparable serv- 
ices is not always the injustice that it may 
sometimes seem to be. For example, by 
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handling some commodities at relatively 
low rates the railroads obtain a great deal 
of trafic which otherwise would not move. | 
The volume of business thus obtained ob- 
viously benefits the railroads and those who 
produce, distribute and use the commodities 
concerned. Not so obviously, but no less 
truly, it also benefits those concerned in the 
movement of commodities which can and 
do pay the higher rates. This is because the 
revenue provided by the low-rate traffic 
helps to bear the general overhead cost of 
railway service, which otherwise the high- 
rate traffic would have to bear unaided. 
Moreover, the increased volume of traffic 
resulting from this practice is of benefit to 
railway patrons generally through the im- 
proved efficiency of railway operation made 
possible by a heavier loading of trains, a 
greater percentage of car movement under 
load, and so on. 


The present structure of railway freight 
rates is the result of many years of study 
and experience. ‘That it is effective is indi- 
cated by the widespread and unhampered 
flow of commerce. Whenever rates fail to 
stimulate commerce to the maximum extent 
possible, railway managers themselves are 
among the first to urge their readjustment. 


It is to the interest of the public as well as 
to the interest of the railroads to keep rates 
at levels that will both stimulate traffic and 
provide revenue sufficient to pay all the 
costs of providing railway service. The 
future of this highly important service can 
be assured in no other way. 


Constructive criticism and suggestions are 
invited. 


L. A. DOWNS, 


President, Illinois Central System. 
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CHARLES M. MEREDITH 


New President 
National Editorial Association 


is the publisher of the Free Press, 
Quakertown, Pennsylvania, and has 
been prominent in state and national 
association work for many years. 
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“T he nation’s business paper” 


WOWARD Bop 


WATERMARKED 


Howard Bond in its 13 colors and 4 
finishes of white enables you to pro- 
duce extremely high quality work at a 


very moderate and minimum cost. 


Use Howard Bond in putting across 
your ideas and let it serve you just as 
it serves thousands of others. 


SEND FOR PORTFOLIO OF LETTER- 
HEADS AND OFFICE FORMS 


THE HOWARD PAPER 
COMPANY 
Urbana, Ohio 


Compare it—tear it—test it—and you will specify it 
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Official St. Louis Headquarters 
BOT 


International Press Foundation 
meanders 


United States Publishers’ 


Association of Presidents and Secretaries 


HIS Great Hotel stands 
geographically ‘and so- 
cially in the heart of the city 
. . and on its highest point. 
Smartly furnished Guest- 
Rooms, single or ensuite . . 
5 dining rooms, dancing 
nightly. . . The Coronado has 
taken a place among the not- 


ed hotels of the World. 
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‘-MEREDITH AND HOTALING 
PILOT EDITORIAL CRAFT 


Who are the two men upon whom 


will fall the main responsibility of 


varied activities. 
i) Harding, 


- tauqua, 
| Bucks 


of Pennsylvania, 
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Meredith won the 1925 
Greatest Community 


German clock for the 
game distinction. 
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making the com- 
ing year of the 
National Edito- 
rial association 
successful? Upon 
the cover page of 
the United States 
Publisher appears 
the likeness of 
the new  presi- 
dent and with this 
sketch that of the 
executive  secre- 
tary. 

The new presi- 
dent, Charles M. Meredith, has been 


H. C. Hotaling 


active in association work for a long 
) time. 


He has been vice-president for 
the past year and a member of the 
legislative and executive committees. 
His career is marked by widely 
He stumped for 
lectured at the University 
addressed Illinois 
editors at the University of Illinois, 
and North Carolina editors at Chapel 
| Hill university, while he has ap- 


peared several times on the N. E. A. 
: convention platforms. 


It was through the efforts of his 
newspaper, the Quaker- 
town (Pa.) Free Press, 
that the city voted a new 
$300,000 sewer system. 
that service Mr. 


Service contest, con- 
ducted by N. EH. A. The 
same year he received 
the Gruen watch offer- 
ed for new members of 
Set Ans in 1926 he 
received the imported 
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Agricultural News Increased by Plan 
A Western Welcome—A. L. Bixby 
Association Notes 
Composing Room Heads Association 
Correct Word—How to Use It—Josephine Turck 

Baker 


printed stamped envelopes, represent- 
ing N. EH. A. at the congressional 
hearings on the Kendall bill last year. 

He is a Mason, Republican, member 
of the I.0.0.F., Bucks County K. of M., 
Historical Society, Chamber of Com- 
merce, and trustee of the Pennsyl- 
vania Asylum for the Insane. 

As to church matters he is a Bap- 
tist deacon, Sunday School superin- 
tendent, church clerk, trustee, ‘“funda- 
mentalist and pro-Volstead.” 

He served his newspaper apprentice- 
ship early, beginning at the age of 15, 
on the North Wales Record, at North 
Wales. After three years there he 
went to Perkasie, where he eventually 
bought the Perkasie Central News. 
After selling that, in 1917, he bought 
the Quakertown Press. His son, 
Charles, is associated with him on 
that paper, while John is preparing to 
be a doctor in the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Meredith is 54 years old, and 
is a native of Norristown, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Secretary H. C. Hotaling is, in keep- 
ing with most of the members of the 
N. HE. A., what is commonly called a 
country newspaperman. He learned 
the trade from the ground up, starting 
in at the age of 15 as an apprentice 
in the office of the Mankato Review, 
at Mankato, Minnesota. His instruc- 
tor was John C. Wise, a veteran news- 
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paperman, who learned the trade in 
the government printing office at 
Washington, and who established the 
first _paper at the head of Lake 
Superior. 

In 1888 Mr. Hotaling went to Maple- 
ton, Minnesota, where he established 
the Mapleton Enterprise, which he 
still owns. He is also interested in 
three other country newspapers. 

He was elected president of the 
Minnesota Editorial association in 
1914, and of the National Association 
at the Minneapolis meeting in 1917, 
and was given the honor of being 
known as the war time president of 
the N. E. A., as at that time the asso- 
ciation was going through its most 
precarious moments. In 1918 he was 
elected treasurer of the Minnesota 
Editorial association, which during its 
entire existence of sixty years has had 
but two treasurers. 

In 1919 he was “drafted” to take the 
position of executive secretary of the 
N. E. A., to which position he has 
been unanimously elected each year 
since. The secretaryship was not an 
attractive looking proposition at that 
time, for the association was more 
than $800 in debt and there were no 
funds in the treasury with which to 
extend the field of operation. This 
year the association closed its fiscal 
year with $17,000 in the treasury, and 
a headquarters office equipped with 
typewriters, address- 
ograph, cabinets and 
other fixtures worth an- 
other $1,000, a decided 
difference from condi- 
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tions when Secretary 
Pak var 44 Hotaling first took hold, 
eS 17 when there was no 
‘poem 46 office, no precedent, no 
pre 25 records, no system, no 

funds. 
elie 37 Membership has_ in- 
ee 44 creased wonderfully 
fresh 42 within recent years and 


is now large enough for 


He is ex-president of 
so many organizations 
that his signature for 
the Front-Row-End-Seat 
in his mnews- 
paper is Ex-It. He was 
president of the Rotary 
club, of Pennsylvania 
Weeklies, of the Chau- 
of a-Fair, of 
County School 
Directors and has been 
both bank and school 
director. 

Mr. Meredith has 
made drives which 
brought in upwards of 
$150,000 for government 
war needs, the Salva- 
tion Army, the Grand 
View Hospital, Near 
East Relief, Inter- 
Church and New World 
movements. He led the 
fight on government 
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the association to com- 
mand the respect that 
should be the portion 
of a national body of 
newspapermen. Income 
and expenditure of the 
office is nearly ten 
times what it was in 
1919. Regular readers 
of the United States 
Publisher have been 
kept in touch, through 
Secretary MHotaling’s 
page and through nu- 
merous comments 
otherwise with the 
many activities of the 


association promoted 
largely by the secre- 
tary. For this reason 


we do not publish his 
report in full, but we 
do suggest that any 
editor who has not read 
these columns ask Sec- 
retary Hotaling for a 
copy of the report. 


/ 
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Feral Generals Who Led the Fight 


Laws Passed by 55th General Assembly Will Enable Newspapers Publishing 
Assessment Lists to Do So Without Financial Loss 


One of the best legislative programs 
ever carried out by the Illinois Press 
association in relation to the pub- 
lication of various legal notices and 
reports was just completed in connec- 
tion with the Fifty-fifth General. As- 
sembly. Not since 1919 have laws of 
so much importance to publishers of 
Illinois been passed and these are an 
improvement upon those of that 
period eight years ago. 

Members of the legislative commit- 


tee, all of whom were active are: 
S. P. Preston, Gillespie News; J. E. 
McClure, Carlinville Democrat; Les- 


lie Small, Kankakee Republican; J. M. 
Page, Jerseyville Democrat; Harry B. 
Potter, Marshall Herald; W. W. Loom- 
is, LaGrange Citizen; W. W. Evans, 
Belleville Advocate; and H. U. Bailey, 
Bureau County Republican, Prince- 
ton. Hearty co-operation was shown 
by President Harry Bell, of the White 
Hall Register-Republican, President of 
the Illinois Press association, W. J. 
Smith, of the Waukegan Daily Sun, 
Will H. McConnell, Illinois State Jour- 
nal, Springfield, and George Clendenin, 
Illinois State Register, Springfield, 
besides a host of individual publishers 
who appealed to certain legislators in 
regard to the merits of the bills and 
importance of their passage. Credit 
is also due the committee for the de- 
feat of certain bills inimica! to the 
interests of publishers, and to the 
public in general. 

All House bills were introduced by 
Representative William F. Weiss, of 
Waukegan, while Senate Bill No. 613, 
of particular value this year because 
real estate assessments in Illinois are 
published only once in four years and 
this was the year, was introduced by 
Senator Andrew S. Cuthbertson, of 
Bunker Hill. So many representa- 
tives and senators are worthy of cum- 
mendation for active support of the 
bills that only the two introducers 
are mentioned here. 


LESLIE SMALL 
Republican, Kankakee, III. 


The man to whom most credit be- 
longs for the passage of the bills is 
Governor Len Small. Without his ait 
none of them would have passeéu. 
Lieutenant Governor Fred EH. Sterling, 
of Rockford, and Speaker Rotert 
Scholes, of Peoria, gave very valuable 
assistance and at a time when it was 
{thought Senate bill No. 613 was inst 
Lieutenant Governor Sterling came to 
our aid 100 percent and made it pos- 
sible for this bill to pass. The ed- 
itors of Illinois will long remember 
the assistance given them by these 
men, 

House bill No. 462, which was 
passed by the Fifty-first General As- 
sembly is reprinted because it eslab- 
lishes the width of the column. All 
editors will remember this bill was 
passed by the help of Governor Frank 
O. Lowden, Judge Edward D. Shurt- 
leff, of Marengo, and Hon. Charles EH. 
Woodward, of Ottawa. We never for- 
get our friends. 

House Bill No. 462 
“An Act in relation to the form and 


Chief Generalissimo 
Ss. P. PRESTON 
News, Gillespie, III. 


cost of publications required by law, 
or by order or rule of court, and to 
repeal an Act entitled, ‘An Act fixing 
the rate of advertising by the State 
and providing for the payment of the 
same,’ approved May 21, 1877, in force 
ARM? Abs WES TE 

“SECTION 1. Be it enacted by the 
People of the State of Illinois repre- 
sented in the General Assembly: That 
when any notice, advertisement, proc- 
lamation, statement, proposal, _ or- 
dinance or proceedings of an official 
body or board or any other matter 
or material is required by law or by 
the order of rule of any court to be 
published in any newspaper, the face 
of type in which such publication shall 
be made shall be the same as the body 
type used in the classified advertising 
in the newspaper in which such pub- 
lication is made. The minimum rea- 
sonable rate shall be ten cents per 
line for each insertion. A standard 
measure of thirteen ems pica shail 
constitute a line. 
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HARRY B. POTTER 
Herald, Marshall, III. 


“Section 2. An Act entitled, ‘An 
Act fixing the rate of advertising by 
the State, and providing for the pay- — 
ment of the same,’ approved May 21, 
1877, in force July 1, 1877, is hereby © 
repealed. 

“APPROVED June 23, 1919.” 

The bills passed this year are as 
follows: 


Senate Bill No. 613 


“An Act to amend Section 29 of ‘An 
Act for the assessment of property and 
providing the means therefor, and to — 
repeal a certain act therein named,’ 
approved February 25, 1898, as 
amended. 

“Be it enacted by the People of the 
State of Illinois, represented in the 
General Assembly: t 

“SECTION 1. Section 29 of ‘An Act 
for the assessment of property and 
providing the means therefor, and to 
repeal a certain act therein named,’ 
approved February 25, 1898, as amend- 
ed, is amended to read as follows: ‘ 

“Sec. 29. As soon as the county 
assessor or supervisor of assessments 
shall have completed the assessment 
in the year A.D. 1907, he shall cause 
to be published a full and complete 
list of such assessment by township 
or assessment districts, which publi- 
cation shall be made on or before 
July 10, of each year, in some public 
newspaper or newspapers printed and 
published in said county: Provided, 
that in every township or assessment 
district in which there is published 
one or more newspapers of general 
circulation, the list of such tonwship 
or assessment district shall be pub- 
lished in one of said newspapers so 
printed and published in said town- 
ship or assessment district. 

“The newspaper shall be entitled 
to a fee of ten cents per line for pub- 
lishing the assessment list, and shall 
furnish to the county assessor, the 
county supervisor of assessments, and 


: 
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the board of review, as many copies 
of said paper containing the assess- 
ment list as they may require, said 
papers so furnished not to cost to 
exceed five (5) cents per copy: Pro- 
pided, further, that after the year 
1907, the publication shall only be of 
the assessment of personal property 
and the changes made, if any, in real 
estate, but the real estate assessment 
shall be published full every four (4) 
years, beginning with the year 1907: 
Provided, further, that in counties of 
250,000 inhabitants or over, no assess- 
ment of real estate shall be published, 
as herein provided, until such assess- 
ment shall have been equalized, re- 
vised or affirmed by the board of 
review, and when the board of review 
shall have acted upon the assessment 
list of real property, as herein pro- 
vided in the year 1907, and every 
four years thereafter, the assessors 
and board of review shall cause to be 
published a full and complete list of 
such assessment on real property, to- 
gether with all changes made by the 
board of review under the authority 
of this act, such changes to be indi- 
cated in a separate column, such pub- 
lication to be in pamphlet form, by 
election districts, in lieu of publica- 
tion in a newspaper: And, provided, 
that the board of review shall cause 
to be mailed to each taxpayer in said 
election precinct, a copy of the said 
list for his precinct: Provided, fur- 
ther, that in case said assessment is 
not published in conformity with law 
-and was not mailed in accordance 
with the provisions of this act, the 
failure to so publish the same or mail 
the same shall not be considered as a 
valid objection to a judgment for tax 
sale in the county court. The expense 
‘for such printing and _ publication 
shall be paid out of the county treas- 


Synopsis 


_ Amends Section 29 of the Revenue 
| of 1898, providing that the newspaper 
shall be entitled to a fee of ten cents 
per line for publishing the assessment 
_ lists instead of the present rate of five 
‘cents per name for each person as- 
\ sessed, and ten cents for each descrip- 
tion of real estate. 
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W. W. EVANS 
Advocate, Belleville, III. 


House Bill No. 250 


“An Act to amend Section 77 of ‘An 
Act to establish and maintain a sys- 
tem of free schools, approved June 
12, 1909, as amended. 

“Be it enacted by the People of the 
State of Illinois, represented in the 
General Assembly: 

“SECTION 1. Section 77 of ‘An Act 
to establish and maintain a system 
of free schools, approved June 12, 
1909, as amended, is amended to read 
as follows: 

“Sec. 77. On or before the 30th day 
of June, annually, the township treas- 
urer shall deliver to the county super- 
intendent of schools, a statement 
verified by his affidavit, showing the 
exact condition of the township funds. 
Such statement shall contain a de- 
scription of all bonds, mortgages, 
notes and other securities, held as 
principal of the township fund, giving 
names, dates, amounts, rates of. in- 
terest, when due, and other data 


H. U. BAILEY 
Republican, Princeton, III. 


necessary to a full understanding: of 
the condition of the funds. 

“In addition to the other reports 
and statements required of the town- 
ship treasurer, he shall prepare, file 
and publish a statement of receipts 
and disbursements, as provided for 
custodians of public money in ‘An Act 
requiring custodians of public moneys 


to file and publish statements of the, 


receipts and disbursements thereof, 
and to repeal an Act entitled, “An Act 
to require officers having in their cus- 
tody public funds, to prepare and pub- 
lish an annual statement of the receipt 
and disbursement of such funds,” ap- 
proved May 30, 1881, in force July 1, 
1881, and amendments thereto, ap- 
proved June 24, 1919.” : 


Synopsis 
Amends Section 77 of the School 
Law, providing that a township treas- 
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J. M. PAGE 
Democrat, Jerseyville, III. 


ceipts and disbursements as is pro- 

vided by law for other custodians of 

public moneys. ; 
House Bill No. 251 

“An Act to amend Section 4 of ‘An 
Act requiring custodians of public 
moneys to file and publish statements 
of the receipts and disbursements 
thereof, and to repeal an Act entitled, 
“An Act to require officers having in 
their custody public funds, to prepare 
and publish an annual statement of 
the receipt and disbursement of such 
funds,’ approved May 30, 1881, in 
force July 1, 1881, and amendments 
thereto,’ approved June 24, 1919. 

“Be it enacted by the People of the 
State of Illinois, represented in the 
General Assembly: 

Section 1. Section 4 of ‘An Act re- 
quiring custodians of public moneys 
to file and publish statements of the 
receipts and disbursements thereof, 
and to repeal an Act entitled, “An Act 
to require officers having in their cus- 
tody public funds, to prepare and 
publish an annual statement of the 
receipt and disbursement of such 
funds,’ approved May 30, 1881, in 
force July 1, 1881, and amendments 
thereto,’ approved June 24, 1919, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 4. The cost of such publica- 
tion shall be paid owt of the funds of 
the county, district, city, town, vil- 
lage or other body in which the officer 
holds office.” 

Synopsis 

Amends Section 4 of the Act requir- 
ing custodians of public moneys to 
publish statements of the receipts and 
disbursements thereof. The cost of 
such publication shall be paid out of 
the funds of the county, district, city, 
town, village or other body in which 
the officer holds office, instead of out 
of funds in the officers’ hands. 

House Bill No. 267 

“An Act to amend Section 22 of 
‘An Act concerning fees and salaries, 
and to classify the several counties of 
this state with reference theretse,’ ap- 
proved March 29, 1872, as amended. 

“Be it enacted by the People of the 
State of Illinois, represented in the 
yeneral Assembly: 


“Section 1. Section 22 of ‘An Act 


urer shall publish a statement of re- concerning fees and salaries, and to 
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classify the several counties of this 
state with reference thereto,’ approved 
March 29, 1872, as amended, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 22. For printer, for advertis- 
ing delinquent lists in all counties, 
for each tract of land, twenty (20) 
cents; for each town lots in counties 
of the first and second class, ten (10) 
cents; in counties of the third class, 
twenty (20) cents, to be taxed and 
collected as costs. 

“The printer shall receive for nrint- 
ing the preamble, the descriptive 
headings, the affidavit, and any other 
matter accompanying the delinquent 
list, the sum of ten (10) .,cents per 
line, to be paid by the county. 

“No costs, except printer’s fee, shall 
be charged on any lands or lots for- 
feited to the state.” 


Synopsis 
Amends Section 22 of the Fees and 
Salaries Act, providing that the 


printer shall receive ten cents per 
line for printing the preamble, the 
descriptive headings, the affidavit, 
and any other matter accompanying 
the delinquent list. 


House Bill No. 268 
“An Act to amend Section 1 of ‘An 
Act concerning the publication of legal 
notices,’ approved June 8, 1909. 
“Be it enacted by the People of the 


State of Illinois, represented in the 
General Assembly: 

“SecTion 1. Section 1 of ‘An Act 
concerning the publication of legal 
notices, approved June 8, 1909, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 1. That whenever it is re- 


quired by law that any legal notice or 
publication shall be published in a 
newspaper in this State, it shall be 
held to mean a newspaper that has 
been regularly published for at least 
six montus prior to the first publica- 
tion. of said notice, or a merged or 
consolidated newspaper formed by the 
merger or consolidation of two or 
more newspapers, one of which has 
been regularly published for at least 
six months prior to the first publica- 
tion of the notice. 
Synopsis 

Amends Section 1 of the Act of 1909 

concerning the publication of legal 


W. J. SMITH 
Daily Sun, Waukeganr, III. 


notices of 1909 providing that the 
word ‘“‘newspaper” shall include a 
merged or consolidated newspaper 
formed by the merger or consolidation 
of two or more newspapers, one of 
which has been regularly published 
for at least six months. 


House Bill No. 269 

“An Act to amend Section 16 of ‘An 
Act to provide for and regulate the 
administration of trusts by trust com- 
panies,’ approved June 15, 1887, as 
amended. 

“Be it enacted by the People of the 
State of Illinois, represented in the 
General Assembly: 

“SECTION 1. Section 16 of ‘An Act 
to provide for and regulate the ad- 
ministration of trusts by trust com- 
panies, approved June 15, 1887, as 
amended, is amended to readas follows: 

“Sec. 16. The said Auditor shall 
cause a proper abstract of the state- 
ments of assets and liabilities report- 
ed under Section 9 of this Act, to be 
published once in each week, for 
three consecutive weeks, in a news- 
paper of general circulation, published 


WILL H. McCONNELL 
IHinois State Journal, Springfield 


in the city, town or village where 
the principal office of the trust com- 
pany is located; or, if no newspaper 
be published therein, then in a news- 
paper of general circulation published 
in the county seat of the county. Such 
publication to be paid for by said 
company.” 
Synopsis 

Amends Section 16 of the Act reg- 
ulating the administration of trusts 
by trust companies. Permits the 
Auditor’s statement of the assets and 
liabilities of a trust company to be 
published in a newspaper published 
in the county seat of the county, in 
the event that no newspaper is pub- 
lished in the vity where the principal 
office of the trust company is located. 


House Bill No. 284 

“An Act to amend Sections 11, 44, 
63, 76 and 79 of ‘An Act concerning 
local improvements,’ approved June 
14, 1897, as amended. 

“Be it enacted by the People of the 
State of Illinois, represented in the 
General Assembly: 

“SECTION 1. Sections 11, 44, 63, 76 
and 79 of ‘An Act concerning local 
improvements, approved June 14, 
1897, as amended, are amended to read 
as follows: 
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W. W. LOOMIS 
Citizen, LaGrange, III. 
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Upon the presentation to 
the common council or board of 
trustees of such proposed ordinance, 
together with such recommendation 
and estimate, if the said estimate of 
cost shall exceed the sum of one hun- 
dred thousand dollars ($100,000), (ex- 
clusive of the amount to be paid for 
land to be taken or damaged), such 
ordinance shall be referred to the 
proper committee and published in the 
proceedings of the council or board of 
trustees, in the usual way, in full, 
with the recommendation and esti- 
mates, at least one week before any 
action shall be taken thereon by the 
council or board of trustees. In any 
city, village or incorporated town 
which does not regularly publish the 
proceedings of its council or board of 
trustees, such ordinance after having 
been referred to the proper committee 
shall, together with the recommenda- 
tion and estimates, be published one 
time in full in a@ daily or weekly 
newspaper to be designated by the 
council or board of trustees, published 
in the city, village or town; or, if no 
newspaper be published in the city, 
village or town, then in a@ newspaper 
of general circulation therein. Such 
publication shall be at least one week 
before any action shall be taken on 
such ordinance by the council or 
board of trustees. Whenever any plat, 
plan, profile, or drawing. is a part of 
any such ordinance, or is attached 
thereto as a part thereof, or is referred 
to by any such ordinance, it shall not 
be necessary to publish any such plat, 
plan, profile or drawing in connection 


with the publication of such or- 
dinance. f 
“Sec. 44. Petitioner shall, in addi- 


tion to other notices hereinbefore 
provided for, cause at least fifteen 
(15) days’ notice to be given prior 
to the time at which confirmation of 
said assessment shall be sought, by 
posting notices in at least four public 
places in such city, village or town, 
all of which shall be in the neighbor- 
hood of such proposed improvements, 
and by publishing the same once each 
week, for two successive weeks, in @ 
daily or weekly newspaper published 
in the city, village or town; or, if no 


bem 
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newspaper be published in the city, 
village or town, then in a newspaper 
of general circulation therein. Where 
other corporate authorities having 
power to make use of the provisions 
of this act shall do so, the notice may 
‘be published in any daily or weekly 
newspaper in the county in which 
such proceeding shall be had. The 
notice shall be over the name of the 
officer levying such assessment, and 
be substantially as follows: 


“Special Assessment Notice.” 


. “Notice is hereby given to all per- 
sons interested that the city council 
(or board of trustees, or other cor- 
porate authorities, as the case may 
bo) 0) 2 having ordered that 
(here insert a brief description of the 
‘nature of the improvement), the or- 
dinance for the same being on file in 
Ntme ollice of the.................. clerk, having 
japplied to the.................... Goure, Of cw... 
| ae county for an assessment of the 
‘costs of said improvement, according 
to benefits, and an assessment there- 
for having been made and returned 
to said court, the final hearing there- 
lon will be had on the.................... day of 


after as the business of the court will 
permit. All persons desiring may file 
objections in said court before said 
jday, and may appear on the hearing 
‘and make their defense. 


| (Here give date.) 

“Where the assessment is payable in 

installments, the number of _ install- 
ments and the rate of interest shall 
also be stated. 
“Sec. 638. The collector receiving 
such warrant shall, immediately, give 
notice thereof by publishing a notice 
once each week for two successwe 
weeks in a daily or weekly newspaper 
published in the city, village or town; 
or, if no newspaper be published in 
the city, village or town, then in a 
newspaper of general circulation there- 
in. Such notice may be substantially 
in the following form: 


J. E. McCLURE 
Democrat, Carlinville, III. 
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Special Assessment Notice. 
Special Warrant No......... 
“Notice: Publication is hereby 
given that the (here insert title of 
court) has rendered judgment for a 
special assessment (or special tax) 
upon property benefited by the follow- 
ing improvement: (here describe the 
character and location of the improve- 
ment in general terms), as will more 
fully appear from the certified copy 
of the judgment on file in my office; 
that the warrant for the collection of 
such assessment (or special tax) is in 
the hands of the undersigned. All 
persons interested are hereby notified 
to call and pay the amount assessed 
at the collector’s office (here insert 
location of office) within thirty days 
from the date hereof. 
Dated this........ Gay (Ole o: AL DeLee 


Collector. 
“When such assessment or special 
tax is levied to be paid in installments, 
such notice shall, in addition to the 


HARRY BELL 
Register-Republican, White Hall, Ill. 


foregoing, contain the amount of each 
installment, the rate of interest de- 
ferred installments bear, the date 
when payable. 

“Sec. 76. Notice shall be given by 
the board of local improvements that 
bids will be received for the construc- 
tion of such improvements, either as 
a whole or in such sections as the 
board shall specify in its notice, in 
accordance with the ordinance there- 
for; which notice shall state the time 
of opening such bids (not more than 
fifteen, (15) nor less than ten, (10) 
days thereafter), and shall further 
state where the specifications for such 
improvements are to be found, and 
whether the contracts are to be paid 
in cash or in bonds, and if in bonds, 
then the rate of interest such vouchers 
or bonds shall draw. The notice shall 
be published one time in a daily or 
weekly newspaper, designated by the 
board of local improvements in an 
order entered in its records, published 
in the city, village or town; or, if no 
newspaper be published in the city, 
village or town, then in a newspaper 
of general circulation therein.  Pro- 
posals or bids may be made either for 
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GEORGE CLENDENIN 
Illinois State Register, Springfield 


such work as a whole or for such spe- 
cified sections thereof. All proposals or 
bids offered shall be accompanied by 
cash or by check payable to the order 
of the president of the board of local 
improvements in his official capacity, 
certified by a responsible bank, for an 
amount which shall not be less than 
ten (10) per centum of the aggregate 
of the proposal. Said proposal or bids 
shall be delivered to the board of 
local improvements, and said board 
shall, in open session, at the time and 
place fixed in said notice, examine 
and publicly declare the same: Pro- 
vided, however, that no proposals nor 
bids shall be considered unless accom- 
panied by such check or cash. 

“Sec. 79. Notice of such award of 
contract shall be published one time 
in a daily or weekly newspaper, desig- 
nated by the board of local improve- 
ments in an order entered in its rec- 
ords, published in the city, village or 


town; or, if no newspaper be pub- 
lished in the city, village or town, 
then in @ newspaper of general cir- 
culation therein. 


House Bill No. 285 

“An Act to ‘establish a College of 
Journalism at the University of Illi- 
nois and making an appropriation 
therefor. 

“Be it enacted by the People of the 
State of Illinois, represented in the 
General Assembly: 

“SECTION 1. The Trustees of the 
University of Illinois are authorized 
and directed to establish a College of 


Journalism at the University of 
Illinois. 
“Sec. 2. The College of Journalism 


shall offer such course of instruction 
relating to journalism as will best 
serve to train and equip persons for 
service in that profession. 

“See. 3. There is appropriated to 
the University of Illinois, for the pur- 
pose of establishing such College of 
Journalism, the sum of thirty thou- 
sand dollars ($30,000) for the bien- 
nium ending June 30, 1929. 

“Sec. 4. This appropriation is sub- 
ject to the provisions of ‘An Act in 
relation to State finance,’ approved 
June 10, 1919, as amended.” 
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Legal and Commercial Rates 

There are still in existence many 
publishers who cannot see the where- 
fore of a higher rate for legal publi- 
cations than for commercial. And yet 
they can see in nearly every other 
trade in existence a difference be- 
tween crude work and that which re- 
quires the utmost care, and will agree 
that there should be a higher rate for 
the latter kind. If they could be 
shown the great expense or incon- 
venience to which an individual, cor- 
poration or governmental body might 
be put by errors in publication or fail- 
ure to publish at the proper time, 
they would soon see the reason for 
an extra charge. Legal publication 
should receive the best care of the 
most capable men in the office all 
along the line and should be paid for 
accordingly. Secretary Hotaling, of 
the N.E.A., is to be strongly com- 
mended for action he has taken during 
the past year along this line, men- 
tioned thus in his annual report: 

“During the past year I have en- 
deavored to make a compilation of the 
legal rates in the various states and 
was surprised to find that in many 
states no such rates existed—that the 
commercial rates prevailed. Thus, if 
one paper sold advertising for ten 
cents per inch, it would take legal 
advertising at that rate, which all 
know does not cover cost of composi- 
tion. From a national point of view 
the absence of a legal rate comes to 
the surface in the charges for publish- 
ing of National bank statements. In 
some localities such statements are 
published for as low as $3 while in 
others the charges run from $15 to 
$18. As a result, the Comptroller of 
the Currency has wisely left the mat- 
ter to each individual bank and pub- 
lisher. California was one of the 
states where no legal rate exists and 
an effort was made to adjust it, the 
work there being in charge of Mr. 
Ben Read, Secretary of the Western 
Division. The rate recommended was 
ten cents per line, eight point, for the 
first insertion and eight cents per 
line for subsequent insertions, 
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“Reporting on this work Mr. Read 
said: ‘Adoption of this rate has been 
one of the most stabilizing influences 
experienced by the publishing indus- 
try in the California field in many 
years. Some members have said it is 
the greatest achievement of the Cali- 
fornia Association during the past two 
years.’ 

“The information was gathered es- 
pecially for the use of the publishers 
of North Carolina who also have no 
legal rate, but no report has been re- 
ceived of what use was made of the 
material other than that it brousht 
about considerable discussion. The 
rate charged in North Carolina is the 
regular commercial rate of the paper 
charged for display advertising, which 
all must realize is too low.” 


N.E. A. Prize Winners 


In order to advance interest in the 
art of newspaper production a ‘“Bet- 
ter Newspaper’ contest was held at 
the National Editorial association con- 
vention at Omaha. 

The best weekly newspaper in the 
United States, according to N.H.A. 
standards, is the Star Clipper of 
Traer, Iowa, which was awarded the 
“President’s Cup”, offered by the re- 
tiring president, Herman Roe. The 
Clinton County Republican-News came 
third in this class, but was awarded 
the Editor & Publisher cup for the 
best community service of the year. 
The Farm News of Colorado Springs, 
won second prize. 

The National Printer-Journalist of- 
fered a silver tea set as the trophy 
in a “Newspaper Production Contest’ 
and this was won by Mr. and Mrs. 
Ludwig I. Roe, publishers of the Mon- 
tevideo (Minn.) News. Johns Ne 
Green, of the Colorado Springs Farm 
News was awarded second place; 
Mark R. Bell, Ladysmith (Wis.) News- 
Budget, third place. 

The Gazette, of Rhinebeck, N. Y., 
had the best editorial page of any of 
the association newspapers; the Reg- 


ister, Brookings, South Dakota, sec- 
ond best; the News, Ada, Oklahoma, 
third. Mechanical appearance, scope, 


suitability and originality of type, 
leadership and _ literary excellence 
were considered in making this award. 
The Inland Printer presented a cup to 
the Gazette for its victory. 

The best front page was turned out 
by the Register, Brookings, S. D., of 
which Paul Dutcher is editor; and he 
was given a cup by the American 
Printer, New York. 

Bonnet-Brown Corporation, Chicago, 
presented a trophy to the Graphic, 
Newton, Massachusetts in the adver- 
tising contest. J. C. Brimblecomb is 
editor of the Graphic. 


These Editors to Be Busy 

Officers of N.H.A. for 1927-28 are: 
President, C. M. Meredith, Quaker- 
town, Pa.; Vice-President, Erwin Funk, 
Rogers, Ark.; Executive Secretary, 
He Cy Hotaling,” Ste Pauls) Minn: 
Treasurer, W. W. Aikens, Franklin, 
Ind. 

The Executive committee is com- 
posed of: L. C. Hall, Wareham, Mass.; 
L. M. Nichols, Bristow, Okla.; J. F. 
Craemer, Orange, Calif.; John A. Kuy- 
pers, DePere, Wis.; George Dolliver, 
Battle Creek, Mich., and R, H. Al 
corn, Rawlins, Wyo, 
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ILLINOIS WOMAN EDITOR © 
BECOMES A POSTMASTER 


Miss Lina S. Paschal, for the past 
twenty-three years editor of St. 
Charles (Illinois) Chronicle, has been 
appointed postmaster in that city. She 
assumed her new position June lst. 


Miss Lina S. Paschal 


Miss Paschal purchased the Chronicle 
from her brother-in-law, Albert L. 
Hall, when he became editor of the 
Elgin Daily Courier in 1903. She was 
one of the first women, if not the first, 
to own and edit a paper in Illinois, 
and probably has the distinction of 
the longest service in that respect of 
any woman in the state. Part of the 
time she has had a partner, but she 
has been the editor all of the time. 

Last year, she sold the paper to 
Lester Norris, the young millionaire, 
whose wife, Dellora Angell Norris, 
inherited one-half of the John W. 
Gates fortune. Mr. Norris retained 
Miss Paschal as editor until she was 
appointed postmaster. 


During the years she has edited the 
Chronicle, Miss Paschal has had many 
outside activities. She has been an 
officer of the St. Charles Woman’s 
club; president of the St. Charles 
Woman’s Republican club, and for the 
past two years president of the Busi 
ness and Professional Women’s Or- 
ganization of St. Charles. She was 
also head of the woman’s organization 
in behalf of the candidacy of Congress 
man Frank R. Reid of Aurora, wher 
he was first a candidate in 1922. 


The mid-summer meeting of thé 
Colorado Editorial association will b 
held July 15, 16 and 17. 
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Paper Company in New Buildin? 


Capital City Paper Company, Springfield, Illinois, Located 
in Building Especially Constructed for Its Needs 


The Capital City Paper company, 
of Springfield, Illinois, has been the 
recipient of many congratulations the 
past month over the completion of the 
commodious and convenient new ware- 


house into which it has’ recently 
moved its large paper stock. The 
firm, of which Corwine E. Roach, 


is president and Grover Yoder vice- 
president, has shown remarkable 
growth during the last few years and 
it is being predicted that sales of the 
company will reach the million dollar 
mark during 1927. The new building 
will make it possible for an exception- 
ally large stock of paper of all kinds 
to be stocked, convenient for quick 
delivery. 

The building, which is said to be 
the largest paper warehouse in Illinois 
outside of Chicago and the most com- 
plete warehouse in central Illinois, 
was constructed in an especially ad- 
vantageous location. Only a block or 
two from the very heart of the busi- 
ness district of Springfield, so that the 
distance to travel for city deliveries 
is reduced to the 
minimum, it is still 
adjacent to the 
tracks of the Illinois 
Central railroad and 
within a block of 
those of the Chicago 
& Alton. Its sur- 
roundings are such 
as to not interfere 
in the least with the 
amount of light and 

air that is desired. 
In addition to the 
private railroad sid- 
ing, the building has 
the advantage of 
yard space from the 
rear and is accessible 
from three sides. A wide alley fur- 
, nishes space for trucks of the com- 
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GROVER YODER 
Vice Pres. Capital City Paper Co. 


pany and of outside truck lines that 
make regular trips to Springfield to 
load conveniently. About 50 trucks 
leave the building daily. 

Frank Ide, of A. L. Ide & Sons, 
whose iron foundry on the site was 
destroyed by fire some years ago, 
erected this new building, using only 
parts of the outer wall and the bridge 
eirder construction roof of the old 
structure. The cost was $175,000.00 
and the building has been leased for 
twenty years. 

Three stories and a basement fur- 
nish 52,000 square feet of floor space. 
There are two electric elevators, and 
each floor is connected with the ship- 
ping room by spiral merchandise 
chutes, allowing goods to be sent im- 
mediately to the shipping room for 
assembly of orders. The immense 
third floor has not a support of any 
kind to mar the open floor space. The 
basement is the largest one-room base- 
ment in Springfield. 

Springfield is rapidly becoming rec- 
ognized as one of the most important 
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CORWINE E. ROACH 
President Capital City Paper Co. 
Springfield, Illinois 


“Tn the days of the old west, stray 
unbranded calves 
were called ‘“‘mav- 
ericks.” They were 
without pedigree — 
without identity — 
without known val- 


iia ue. They were just 
mavericks. 
“Today, unbrand- 


ed, unadvertised mer- 
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New Home of the Capital City Paper Company, Springfield, Illinois 


trade centers in Illinois and thus in 
the central west. Railroads, inter- 
urban and hard roads radiate from the 
city in all directions and the Capital 
City Paper Co., is using them all to 
good shipping advantage. 

Corwine Roach, president of the 
company, is a former hewspaperman, 
having been business manager of the 
Kankakee (Illinois) Republican imme- 
diately following his graduation from 
Millikin university. His father was 
publisher of the Republican while 
Corwine was attending the university 
and persuaded him to change from an 
engineering course to the study of 
liberal arts midway in his college 
career so that he could take up the 
newspaper work later. It was while 
be was employed on the Republican 
that he saw the possibilities in the 
paper selling business and on July 1, 
1912, he bought the old Sterling Paper 
company, in Springfield, and started 
on his present career. His business 
partner, Grover W. Yoder, was a fra- 
ternity brother at Millikin in 1911, 
and he joined Mr. Roach in 1913. 
Business has continued to gain stead- 
ily until the need of the present new 
building has made itself felt. 

President Roach believes that much 
of the firm’s success is due to handling 
trademarked and advertised goods. 
He says: 


trade-marked his 
product, you know 
not whence it came. 
Who is responsible 
for it—who sponsors 
its quality and vouches for its worth? 
Nobody. It is a maverick among 
merchandise. 

“An advertised, trade-marked ar- 
ticle has the 100 per cent backing 
of the man who made it. If it is an 
established product, it is only such 


because it has passed the acid test 
of public use. If it is new, the trade- 
mark is the manufacturer’s pledge 


to stand behind the article and see it 
make good or make good for it. But 
it is his—he wants you to know it, 
and he tells you with his trade-mark 
name. An established trade-mark 
protects you. 

“We believe that this is the day of 
standardization on advertised mer- 
chandise of known value, that mer- 
chants should connect with the man- 
ufacturers of known products and that 
the consumer should look for the ad- 
vertised trade-marked brand on the 
shelf of his retailer for it is his only 
protection against fraud. 

“Good advertising has, to a large 
extent been responsible for the change 
in sales methods within the last few 
years, and we find the successful man- 
ufacturer, jobber and retailer featur- 
ing only standard advertised merchan- 
dise which the consumer has learned 
possesses greater value than many 
so-called cheap substitutes.” 


fo Editors Enjoyed N. E. A. Mee | 


First of Series of Articles by Editor E. H. Childress Describes Events 
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that Caused Nebraska to be Labeled O. K. as Entertainer 


Four hundred editors of daily and 
weekly newspapers of thirty of the 
states of the United States gathered 
at Omaha, Nebraska, the week start- 
ing June 12 for the forty-second an- 
nual convention of the National Edi- 
torial Association. They were not the 
editors of the biggest papers, but 
ranged all the way from small to near- 
great editors. 

Some of the editors arrived early 
and some of them occupied pulpits of 
the Omaha churches Sunday morning. 
The writer attended the First Central 
Congregational church where Herman 
Roe, of Northfield, Minn., the presi- 
dent of our association, filled the 
pulpit. Sunday afternoon the editors 
were the guests of radio station WOW, 
the Woodmen of the World, in their 
modern studio on the nineteenth floor 
or top of their office building. Here a 
number of the editors and their wives 
broadcast to the world in speeches and 
vocal numbers. This was a new way 
for most of the editor boys to “broad- 
east,” and they got a lot of “kick” out 
of it. 

The sessions of the association 
started’ off Monday at ten o’clock, 
after addresses of welcome from the 
governor of Nebraska, Hon. Adam Mc- 
Mullen; from the mayor, James A. 
Dahlman; from Alvin Johnson, presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce, 
and from some others who felt like a 
welcome was coming to us. The pic- 
turesque mayor interested us particu- 
larly. Mr. Dahlman is entering upon 
his seventh three-year term. He was 
a native Texan, but went early in his 
young life to Dawes county, the ex- 
treme western end of Nebraska, when 
that section was more than wild and 
wooly. He rode the range as a cow 
boy, and to this day he can ride and 
rope with the best of ’em. He was 
elected sheriff of Dawes county in the 
days when abdominal adequacy was 
looked upon as one of the principal 
requisites of a sheriff, and his main 
job was to “run in” bad men and he 
did) the job so splendidly that Omaha 
heard about him and sent for him. It 
looks like he now has a life-time job 
as mayor of Omaha. 

The three day program saw a lot of 
splendid oratory, a lot of editorial wis- 
dom, a lot of humorous episodes; 
about all the problems that ever come 
athwart the skies for the editors of 
the country were effectually settled, 
or plans set about for their adjust- 
ment. A California woman postmis- 
tress, Miss Bernice Downing, told 
humorously of her experiences with 
the official paper of her home town of 
Santa Clara, Calif. Rev. Roy L. 
Smith, noted Minneapolis minister, 
author of “Sentence Sermons,” and a 
broadcaster of note in the northland, 
gave an address that was worth going 
all the way to Omaha to hear. There 
were three days of timely talks and 
discussions, with about five hours 
each day actually devoted to a pro- 
gram. 

The city of Omaha, through its 
Chamber of Commerce, was exceed- 


E. H. CHILDRESS 


Editor, Wayne County Press 
Fairfield, Illinois 


ingly gracious and hospitable to the 
editorial party, but held off from the 
entertainment each day until after the 
close of the afternoon programs. 

On Monday evening the city of 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, just across the 
Missouri river from Omaha, sent big 
and comfortable autos over for us, and 
we spent two or three very delightful 
hours over there. We motored up and 
down their fine highways and streets, 
over more hills than ancient Rome 
ever boasted; hills from which there 
were panoramic views of wondrous 
beauty. We paused a moment before 
a granite marker on a high hill where 
a bronze tablet told us that Abraham 
Lincoln stood and proclaimed that 
Council Bluffs should be the eastern 
terminus of the Union Pacific railroad, 
the first railroad to complete the 
bonds of steel between the two oceans, 
and which railroad did more for the 
ultimate development of Nebraska and 
other parts of the great west than any 
other agency, perhaps. The editors 
were given a barbecue at sundown in 
beautiful Bayliss Park, as bands 
played and city officials “orated” for 
us. Council Bluffs was the home of 
the late General Greenville M. Dodge, 
U. S. Army, who was the chief engi- 
neer in charge of the construction of 
the U. P. railroad. They named a 
county for him out from Omaha a hun- 
dred miles or so. The Dodge home at 
Council Bluffs, a fine old style man- 
sion, is now owned by a couple of the 
General’s daughters, who are said to 
find an income of $60,000 a year quite 
inadequate to meet their expenses. 

Monday evening every male editor 
of the party was initiated into the 
“Ak-Sar-Ben” (spell it backwards) a 
secret organization which every one 
who tarries for as much as three days 
in Omaha is expected to join. The 
“den” of the Ak-sar-ben was big 
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enough to seat ten thousand people, 
and its secret passage ways and de- 
vious trails to the inner section, and 
the obstacles encountered in reaching 
the interior, will not be forgotten soon 
by those who journeyed and met them. 
Roosevelt was given the degree once 
upon a time, and all the other famous 
men who ever visited Omaha. A 
drama was put on in which Chris- 
topher Columbus discovered America 
again. The scene opened with Queen 
Isabel, of Spain, putting out the fam- 
ily washing because the coffers of 
Spain were too depleted to hire a 
laundress. 


In the second act a lot of | 


the editors were galley slaves for the 
Columbus fleet of vessels, and they 


were in prisoner’s stripes. The scene 
was on a ship, and the treatment of 
the crew was extremely “wicked” at 
times. Not a few were dumped into 
the sea blindfolded, but as they landed 
on a stack of alfalfa ten feet below 
no damage was done. One editor had 
a very badly disfigured nose after he 
went through a wire screen under the 
mistaken impression that he was go- 
ing through an open door. After the 
show there were refreshments (that 
“refreshed”’) with pretzels. A few 
nights after our initiation the “den” 
was burned with a loss of $100,000. 
But there were already plans for a 
new and more modern fire proof “den” 
and nobody will shed many tears over 
the passing of the 35 year old fire trap 
of a building, if they can collect the 
insurance. 

On Tuesday evening the livestock 
interests of Omaha, which take just 
about first place among the industries, 
gave us a banquet on the top floor of 
their new million dollar Stock Ex- 
change building, in the stock yards 
district. From the top of this build- 
ing there are acres and acres of stock 
pens visible, and they told the story 
of the magnitude of the stock business 
in Omaha with greater eloquence than 
did some of the live speakers from 
the Exchange who followed up the 
feast. 

They told us this is the second larg- 
est live stock market and packing 
center in the world, Chicago being 
first. 

On Wednesday evening we were 
guests of the Ak-Sar-Ben again, at 
their race tracks where the annual 
two weeks’ race meet was in progress, 
and where women and men “play” the 
races with equal enthusiasm. Six 
hundred race horses from all over the 
country were entered for the meet, 
and they were fast, faster and fastest. 
Other things interested me more than 
races, but 10,000 people seemed to like 
them, and—so there. After the races 
we drove to beautiful Elmwood park, | 
(one of a dozen or more parks of 
which the city of Omaha boasts most A 
justifiably) where a picnic lunch cen-— 
tered around a half fried chicken as a 
base, was served our party. f 


One of the addresses of the conven _ 


tion which was well received was that _ 
of State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction of Illinois, Hon, Francis G, 
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Jair, of Springfield, Ill., president of 
1e other N. E. A. (National Educa- 
‘onal Association.) Mr. Blair plead 
yr a better chance for the youth of 
ae day, notwithstanding most of us 
‘old the belief that the youth of today 
as the best chance that it ever had. 
was a great talk, however. 

|The people of Omaha had little 
-ouble in “selling” the editors on their 
ity. They gave us a little booklet 
ith 365 facts (actual count) of inter- 
3st about their city. I read every last 
ne of them. It started out with the 
catement that 215,412 contented peo- 
le have domiciles in their beautiful 
ity, only 33 cities in the U. S. being 
iuger, and the folks are white and 
merican in large proportion. Ten 
sunk lines of railroads run into the 
ity; if you don’t like Omaha, you can 
et out of it every few minutes on 
ome road or other, but you’ll like the 
ity, our word for it. Its factories 
iake $400,000 worth of goods every 
welve months. The Omaha folks 
oast most perhaps, on the fact that 
1e people own their homes in:a larger 
er cent than any other city of its size 

1 the world. 

Our convention headquarters was in 
ne Fontennelle hotel, a big hostelry 
‘amed for a big Omaha Indian chief- 
ain, whose picture in heroic propor- 
jons, adorns the prominent place off 
jae mezzanine floor of the great hotel. 
‘ontennelle never stayed in this hotel. 
{fe preferred his own teepee out on 
he Elkhorn. 

Omaha has no slums nor tenement 
‘ouses; there are thousands of ele- 
ant homes, reflecting a prosperous 
itizenship. I have to remodel my 
reconceived notions about Nebraska, 
| guess. The state has an elegant 
ame, being derived from the Omaha 
ndian word, “Nibthaska,”’ meaning 
he “Great Flat River,’ the Platte. 
ifter I have seen what wonderful 
hings the Platte river has done for 
{ebraska, it certainly was a gracious 
hing for the folks to name the state 
n its honor. Eastern Nebraska, as 
nay be discerned by a look on a good 
nap of the state, is very populous, 
nd is the best portion of the state. 
Nebraska majors in alfalfa growing, 
jugar beet culture, hog and cattle 
jaising, corn and wheat producing. 
che rolling plains of the western part 
f{ the state are alive with cattle where 
nce the buffalo roamed about and 
ndians stalked after them. There are 
,000 Indians in the state yet, and we 
vere to see a few of them at Chadron, 
ye were told. Most of the Indians 
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now are good Indians, the others be- 
ing dead. 

If you would like to have all those 
other facts about Omaha, Alvin John- 
son, of the Chamber of Commerce, will 
be tickled to send them in the very 
next mail. Omaha is not old, just 
about seventy years old this summer. 
But it’s a vigorous city, and no one 
will be so venturesome as to prophesy 
what it will be in the next twenty-five 
years. 

One of the interesting little features 
of one day’s session was the reading 
of a personal letter from Henry Ford 
who makes a few cars for Nebraskans. 
We thought that Henry was too busy 
to know that we were in convention 
at Omaha, but maybe he wasn’t. Here’s 
what he said in his letter: 

“Gentlemen of the N. E. A., 

Omaha, Nebraska: 

“T am glad of the opportunity 
to send a greeting to the publish- 


ers of our home community 
newspapers. Besides being the 
oldest and most _ distinctively 


American type of publication, the 
small town and country press is 
our only real newspaper. It comes 
to us as a friendly visitor from 
the neighborhood that we knew 
and still know best. ie eas 
avoided the errors of modern jour- 
nalism without any sacrifice of 
influence. The Ford Motor Com- 
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pany has always found the coun- 

try press an efficient means of 

reaching the public and we fore- 
see further use of its facilities in 
the future. With best wishes for 

a profitable convention. 

—Henry Ford.” 

The editors all wore large brass 
badges with the map of Nebraska 
worked out in relief, and these badges 
are just about all the tickets of ad- 
mission we need for the fine theatres 
and swimming pools and entertain- 
ment resorts of sundry kinds and 
characters in the city. We had mem- 
berships for the week in just about 
all the clubs of the city, and some of 
the boys sneaked off to play golf on 
some of the courses instead of seeing 
Omaha with the rest of us. The wom- 
en of the party were entertained at 
the million dollar home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Rufus E. Lee, at Fairacres, one 
afternoon. The fact that a little son 
of one of the women of the party 
climbed upon a bit of costly statuary 
in the sunken garden of the Lee place, 
turned it over and busted it all into 
smithereens, apparently did not spoil 
the program, except for “sonny’s ma.” 

Many of the members of the party 
were veteran travelers with the N. E. 
A., and some had never missed a 
meeting and tour for thirty years. 
Their getting together once a year is 
like a reunion, of course, and thor- 
oughly enjoyable. There was Frank 
O. Edgecombe, of Geneva, Nebraska, 
a blind man for the past thirty years 
and one of the past presidents of the 
N. E. A., who takes in all the trips, 
and seems to get just as much out of 
it as the rest of us who can see. His 
wife is constantly with him. He can 
tell you more about the places visited 
by the N. E. A., in the last forty years 
than any other man living, perhaps. 

The night of the fifteenth we en- 
trained in a train of eleven pullman 
cars on the Chicago & Northwestern 
railroad for a ten days’ tour of west- 
ern Nebraska and the Black Hills of 
South Dakota, in which latter place 
we hoped to get a glimpse of the 
President and Mrs. Coolidge. Upper 
eleven of car six was assigned to me 
as my place of domicile for ten nights. 
We were to see the sights in the day 
time and sleep (if possible) at night 
in the sleepers. 

On the big baggage car on the front 
of the train was a Model 14 linotype 
and a big printing press and Will M. 
Maupin, of the Omaha Bee, and a force 
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of efficient helpers published the Daily 
Chronicle, the first regular newspaper 
ever published on a railroad train. 
The first issue carried this significant 
announcement: 


“The N. E. A. Daily Chronicle greets 
you. It hasn’t come to stay. It isn’t 
filling a long felt) want. It won’t hew 
to the line. It doesn’t care a whoop 
about chips. It hasn’t any more mis- 
sion than it has muzzle. Politically it 
is a hybrid; religiously half way be- 
tween fundamentalism and modern- 
ism. Economically it is published at 
a loss. The subscription price is a 
‘thank you,’ and we reserve the right 
to suspend whenever so disposed. We 
wouldn’t publish obituary poetry on a 
bet, accept cards of thanks at a dollar 
a word, and its only convictions are 
that the N. E. A. party is composed of 
the best folks who inhabit the earth; 
that Nebraska is the best state of the 
Union, your own excepted.” 


II 


Wednesday, June 15th, shortly after 
midnight, a fine train of eleven pull- 
mans, a baggage car and two engines 
steamed out of Union station in 
Omaha, Nebr., with nearly three hun- 
dred editors and members of their 
families on board, bound for a ten 
day tour of Nebraska and the Black 
Hills of South Dakota. The editors 
were about all asleep. When they 
awoke to the note of the reveille by 
a boy scout at Fremont, at six o’clock 
they sleepily crawled from _ their 
berths, made a hasty toilet in crowded 


and more or less stuffy dressing 
rooms, and were soon out on the 
platform in the sizeable little city 


of Fremont, Nebr., prosperous and 
contented little city of ten thousand 
souls. A band formed in line and our 
automobiles provided by the enter- 
prising folks of Fremont, swung into 
a parade for down town where, at 
the Pathfinder, big hotel, a breakfast 
of hot corn muffins, grilled ham, 
scrambled eggs, Danish rolls and 
whole oranges was all ready spread 
for us. 


Breakfast over, a whole fleet of fine 
motor cars were found purring more 
or less impatiently outside, waiting 
to take us for a spin around Fremont. 
The “drawing” for cars gave me Dr. 
L. C. Blackman, a dentist, in a big 
Nash. It is amusing to see the mem- 
bers of the N. E. A., on trips like 
this; hunt for the big cars. But ex- 
perience has taught me that one 
should pay some attention to the gen- 
eral appearance of the “driver” as 
well as the make of car. 


The town is named for General 
John C. Fremont, the “Pathfinder,” 
and is the county seat of Dodge coun- 
ty, named for Gen. G. M. Dodge, 
builder of the U. P. railroad. Three 
highway trails pass through the town 
—the Cornhusker, the Lincoln and 
the Black Hills trail. They do a lot 
of manufacturing here—one of the 
principal factories making refriger- 
ated show cases, and another makes 
incubators. 


After driving about the live little 
city for half an hour, with its wide, 
well-paved streets and shade trees, 
and elegant homes, we headed for the 
country, where we got a glimpse of 
Nebraska as it is. We crossed the 
Elkhorn river, a wide, but shallow 
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stream, much like the Platte along 
which we are to have two days travel 
later. You must remember that 
Nebraska is a large state. From Rulo, 
in the extreme southeastern corner, 
to Harrison, the extreme northwestern 
corner, it’s 656 miles, straight as a 
crow would fly, which is better than 
two hundred miles longer than the 
longest dimension of the state of 
Illinois. 

There is a lot of sand and gravel 
around Fremont. There are scores 
of huge gravel pits where electrical 
machinery hoists huge dredge dippers, 
digging gravel. After the gravel is 
removed the water seeps in from the 
Elkhorn and deep and beautiful lakes 
with clear water are formed. In one 
place the state has taken over for a 
park a lot of these lakes, and fishing 
is said to be splendid. We liked Fre- 
mont, and Dr. Blackman was a good 
“salesman” for his city. 

We crossed the Elkhorn on a long 
low bridge, and climbed a bluff and 
there we were met by a big vista of 
wheat fields, as far as the eye could 
reach. We rode through a wheat field 
just so we could see how high the 
wheat really grows in the fine loess 
soil of the Elkhorn valley. We never 
knew much about loess soil, until Dr. 
George A. Condra, Dean of the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska department of geol- 
ogy and soil conservation, told us. 
The University of Nebraska loaned 
Dr. Condra to our party for the trip, 
and we never found a finer gentleman, 
and friend. He knows Nebraska, 
geologically, as perhaps no other man. 
And what was more, he made a won- 
derful conductor for our party from 
the moment we left Omaha, and will 
be with us for ten days. Get your big 
dictionaries and look up the word 
“loess.” At no other point in the 
U. S. is there a better example of! the 
loess soil than on the bluffs of the 
Elkhorn river near Fremont, Nebr. 
This bluff was a sort of sacred place 
for the Pawnee Indians, and they 
called it “Pahuk’. There is a tradi- 
tion that they skinned a white man 
alive on this bluff at one time, with 
an Indian ceremony. 

At eleven o’clock Thursday morning 
we left beautiful Fremont, and found 
lunch boxes on our pullman seats 
which some of us didn’t wait an hour 
to investigate, all the courtesy of the 
good folks of Fremont. 

At two o’clock we arrived at Stan- 
ton, where we fell into the extended 
arms of a fine citizenry who met us 
at the train, with their band. A 
shower that hit about this time might 
have tended to dampen the ardor of 
the Stanton folks, but apparently it 
didn’t. A short walk down a wide 
street and we were escorted to cars 
and drivers from Norfolk, some twen- 
ty miles away. They wanted to show 
us some good gravel roads in this 
part of Nebraska and some more fine 
wheat and alfalfa, and fat, sleek- 
backed, full-uddered dairy cattle, and 
hogs that justify their owners in their 
keeping. The farmers we saw in this 
section between Stanton and Norfolk 
are not the oneS mentioned in the 
“farm relief’ legislation, so-called, that 
the politicians have been talking some 
about. Oh, no. 
grocer, of Norfolk, in another Nash, 
had me for a partner on the front 
seat for this ride, and for subsequent 
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rides about Norfolk. We got into 
Norfolk and were received at the live 
stock pavilion, where stock sales are 
of almost daily occurrence. They had 
some of their prize winners there on 
exhibition for us and we looked it all 
over approvingly. Gov. Adam MecMul- 
len made us a talk, and said he was 
going with the editors all the way to 
the Black Hills and back, and he was 
accompanied by his charming wife. 
We loved Gov. McMullen, and he 
proved himself the most democratic 
of traveling companions on the ten 
day trip. On the way over to Norfolk 
our moving picture friends got into 
action for the first time, taking mov 
ing pictures of our mile-long motor 
cade. The University of Nebraska 
photograph department had picture 
men with us all through this trip, and 
hardly an hour a day but we are per 
petuated on the films for the silve1 
screens. 

After the stock shows we _ wer¢ 
driven down town in Norfolk, for the 
biggest celebration the town has hac 
in a generation. All northeast Nebras 
ka had joined in the celebration il 
honor of the editors and their families 
Sixteen bands were present an 
marched in a parade of floats a mil 
or so long. There were floats fron 
twenty cities of the Elkhorn valley 
and represented about everything 
One was a fruit and vegetable baske 
twenty feet in diameter and othe 
dimensions in keeping, apparentl; 
loaded to the full. Airplanes tore th 
atmosphere over head into fragments 
The editors sat, because of the rair 
in their cars on the street instead o 
occupying the camp chairs that wer 
strung along Main street for thre 
blocks, that had been provided for th 
visiting editors. In most any othe 
locality with a less determined spir 
the day would have been  utterl 
spoiled by this downpour of rain bv 
not so with the spirit of Norfoll 
Heading the big parade was a grou 
of picturesque celebrities of the ol 
days when things were different i 
Nebraska. This is the home of th 
celebrated “Diamond Dick,” otherwis 
Dr. Richard J. Tanner, and he had a 
sembled a group of his old time frienc 
for this occasion, and they wel 
dressed in the style of the old day 
There was “Pawnee Bill,’ from Okl 
homa, who drove up in his Lincol 
car with a $400 French horn on if 
there was “Deadwood Dick,” Richat 
W. Clark), of Deadwood Gulch, 8. I 
in the Black Hills, who could t 
trusted by the express companies i 
that day to see that bad Indians an 
desperadoes did not steal the shi 
ments of gold being carried out | 
Homestake mines of the Black Hil 
fifty years ago, and the same Dea 
wood Dick who was the famous fro 
tiersman about which the famoi 
dime novels told of exploits, son 
real, and some born in the imagi 
ation of the author, no doubt; the 
was “two-gun Nan” and her husbal 
Frank Gable, Nan being (so they sa) 
the best woman shot perhaps in tl 
world; there was “Wild Bill,” Dr. J 
F. Carver, who has shot holes throug 
one cent pieces thrown in the air f 
Queen Victoria, and he has shot mo 
buffaloes than any man living. Wi 
his long hair hanging far down h 
neck “Wild Bill” made a most stri 
ing figure. -These and some others | 
| 
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verhaps somewhat less celebrity, 
varaded and the crowd of 20,000 
heered despite the rain. 

At night at the Norfolk hotel the 
ditors were banqueted by the Cham- 
yer of Commerce, and the frontiers- 
nen and Two-Gun Nan were called on 
or talks. They all responded, but 
hey were more adept at handling 
Winchesters than they are the Eng- 
ish language at a banquet of Amer- 
an editors. But it was a most 
selightful evening. Forty members 
‘f a girls organization stood through- 
out the evening on a platform at the 
ind of the banquet hall and enlivened 
very moment of time not otherwise 
vecupied, by a lot of pep singing, 
‘pecially designed for the occasion, 
ith many take-offs on members of 
‘ur party. After the banquet the 
ylainsmen mentioned held a reunion 
n a private room at the hotel, in 
vhich they fought over their Indian 
vattles. One of their number was 
missing, Wild Bill Hickok, as famous 
s any of them. The Illinois legis- 
rature had just voted $10,000 to build 
', monument to Hickok at Troy Grove, 
jn LaSalle county, Illinois, Bill’s 
virthplace. “Deadwood Dick” told me 
that he also is an Illinoisan, having 
peen born at Grand Tower, in Jack- 
son county. 

| Diamond Dick lived in Norfolk, as 
, successful physician, with a_ big 
practice, for twelve years before his 
dentity became known. Then he be- 
vame known only when the American 
uegion, putting on a rodeo, wanted a 
foper, very badly. - “Idaho Bill’ was 
jmother famous frontiersman with us 
‘or the evening. 

| We were thrilled and more than 
pleased with the way Norfolk treated 
us, and that city can expect to find 
‘ome of us editors back there again 
ome time. Mr. Iseminger drove us 
‘round to see his grocery store. It is 
nm the residence district, sets back off 
‘he sidewalk, with a little park in 
ront, and flowers all around in the 
vindows, and his five room bungalow 
iitched onto the back end of the 
tooms, occupied by the store, where 
te and his family lived. It was neat 
ind well-kept, and was a thoroughly 
aew idea for us as to how to make 
m attractive grocery store. We were 
lriven to the state insane hospital, a 
Well kept, and splendidly appointed 
stitution, that even a grouchy tax- 
ayer could not help but be proud to 
claim for his state. I’d like to have 
arried a week in Norfolk, but there 
vas a lot of this touring ahead of us, 
(0 we grabbed up the souvenirs scat- 
ered around our plates at the banquet 
able, and at ten o’clock p.m., the 
‘lose of a full and glorious day (des- 
vite the rain) we sought the soft sides 
of our pullman berths for the night 
‘ide, further “west-ward.” Saari 
_ Friday morning found us pulling 
-hrough a more or less desolate re- 
sion fit mainly for grazing, in north- 
Vestern Nebraska. Towns were few, 
ar between and small. Ranch houses 
vere nestled on the sides of sheltered 
laces. Some of them, made of sod, 
Vere reminiscent of an earlier day. 
There were cattle here and there, and 
ack rabbits and coyotes, and some 
vild birds, and some wild ducks on 
ome small grass covered ponds of 
trainage water. I could not find out 
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where the water came from, for it 
looked like it seldom rained up there. 
The soil is good when water can be 
placed on it. Buffaloes have pastured 
over these areas for perhaps a thou- 
sand years, and with nothing to take 
off the fertility of the soil it ought to 
be there yet. 

At breakfast time by watches now 
changed back an hour to mountain 
time, we rolled into Chadron, Nebr. 
This is a frontier town, but has been 
modernized somewhat from the old 
day, and is now perfectly safe. We 
got off just as fifty Indians from the 
Sioux reservation in this vicinity 
were starting a genuine war dance on 
the station platform. They were well 
daubed up with war paint, and red 
feathers that the word “gorgeous” but 
feebly describes. They were beaded, 
blanketed and painted after a fashion 
they thought was becoming and fit for 
this most unusual occasion—meeting 
so many editors. The dance was such 
a dance as they would put on in the 
old days just before they proceeded to 
scalp unwelcome intruders into their 
territory. It was half an hour to 
breakfast time, for our two engines 
on the Chicago & Northwestern, had 
brought us in half an hour ahead of 
our schedule, so the editors each 
grabbed a squaw and each Indian buck 
grabbed a lady of our party, and the 


“whitefaces” were all initiated into 
the art of “war dancing.” All this 
while the movie camera clicked 


furiously. Staid editors like Dr. A. L. 
Bixby, of Lincoln, poet laureate of 
Nebraska, let his customary dignity 
all slip away as he hopped around 
with the biggest, fattest squaw in the 
tribe. Then there was breakfast in 
the Legion hall and other places, after 
which cars were ready for a fifty mile 
drive to a state park. Fred W. Libby 
came along at just the right time with 
his Studebaker (the car he sells for 
a livelihood) and soon we were off. 
It’s rolling, the crust of mother earth 
is, up there at Chadron, and grazing 
is the style, but agriculture is step- 
ping forward. We glimpse a section 
of the “bad lands,’ which a camera 
describes better than a typewriter can. 
It looks like a giant fluter had run 
over the land in half a dozen different 
ways, and looked not unlike a waffle 
with corrugations of township dimen- 
sions. Then we climbed a couple of 
hundred feet or so up a bluff and were 
onto what they call the ‘table lands.” 
Here dry farming for wheat and other 
cereal crops is followed with success. 
The landscape is supremely fascinat- 
ing. 

About ten-thirty we were treated to 
a rodeo out in a big field. The wildest 
horses of the neighborhood were there, 
and plenty of riders for them. Our 
own Betty Hoard, of Ft. Atkinson, 
Wisconsin, editor of the Union, beau- 
tiful, daring, athletic and 17, who’d 


rather ride a wild horse than report 


a society wedding, told the manager of 
the rodeo that if he would find her 
some chaparajos (chaps they call ’em 
for short) some spurs and boots and 
bring her the wildest broncho in the 
whole pasture she would do some 
“broncho busting” herself. The man- 
agers were not impressed that Betty 
meant what she said at first, but final- 
ly she convinced them that she was in 
deadest earnest about it. Then a cow- 
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boy shot off his “chaps,” Betty shot 
into them, and by that time the boys 
had the broncho saddled.. (They bite 
the wild horse on the ear to take his 
mind off the operation of saddling 
him.) And Betty rode him notwith- 
standing he almost somersaulted, 
cavorted about terribly, and some of 
the editoresses of the party held their 
breath. Betty rode as well as the best 
of ’em. Betty lets no chance to ride a 
wild horse slip away. 

This rodeo over, we were ready for 
the buffalo and elk barbecue, a few 
miles away in a charming state park. 
The state game department had been 
drawn upon for an elk and a buffalo, 
and it was a more or less inglorious 
finish for them. Like elk and buffalo, 
you ask? Well, to be truthful, had 
they not had it printed on the bill of 
fare what kind of meat it was we 
might have thought it some other 
kind of domestic meats. There were 
speeches by the Chadron folks, and 
one address of welcome by a big be- 
feathered Sioux Indian, with all the 
frills that accompanies oratory on 
sublime occasions as these we have 
every day up here. He waved his 
arms and said something, which, for 
all I might have understood about it 
all, might have been: “You great and 
noble whitefaces, I would a good deal 
rather scalp you for coming out here 
and taking our hunting grounds away 
from us, than to be here extending 
you a welcome today.” So vigorous 
and apparently earnest was the or- 
atory, that the master of ceremonies 
had to step over and call him down 
that the Governor of Nebraska might 
have-time for a word or two. As the 
people of western Nebraska do not 
get to see a live governor every dav, 
no chance for a short speech by him 
could be overlooked. The folks always 
showed the greatest enthusiasm when 
the governor spoke. 

At two o’clock our hosts hurried us 
back to the special train and in a few 
moments we were speeding along 
towards the South Dakota line for 
the Black Hills. Reaching our berths 
we found the provender man had been 
there and in every one of them there 
was a bale of alfalfa hay. While our 
appetites were such that we could eat 
most everything that comes along, 
most of us balked on alfalfa hay. 
They were miniature bales, however, 
just about a mouthful for Boss of the 
barnyard, but they gave the coaches 
an aroma of the Nebraska hayfield 
anyway, and served to stress the fact 
that Hay Springs, a nearby small 
town to Chadron which gave us the 
bales of alfalfa, was famed for its 
shipments of this great crop. 

We arrived in the little city of Hot 
Springs, builded in a gulch and on 
successive terraces climbing out of 
the gulch, at 5:00 p.m., and here we 
were to have the first introduction to 
Black Hills hospitality, ride in motors 
over these frightful mountain roads— 
frightful because they appear. so 
steep and dangerous—,and have a 
swim in famous Evans pool, the “finest 
in the world,” according to a printed 
piece of literature that found its way 
to our hands before we reached the 
city—and our badges were to be all 
the credentials necessary to get by 
the gate to the pool. 

(To Be Continued) 


Editorials Help or Curse Newspaper 


Address Delivered by P. T. Grimes, Editor of the Central Missourian 
at University of Missouri Durin3 Journalism Week 


I want to express my admiration 
for the Dean and the wisdom he exer- 
cised in the selections for this pro- 
gram. If imported stock had to be 
included to fill up the time then the 
Dean hewed close to the Missouri line 
in choosing me. I have been in Mis- 
souri aS a newspaper owner but a 
few months, and previous to that time 
was located in Iowa. At one time Mis- 
souri laid claim to a large portion of 
Davis county, where I resided. The 
controversy grew so heated that a 
threat of war was heard, the threat 
confined largely to the old settlers 
along the border. Iowa won the ter- 
ritory and the civil war did not start 
until a decade later. Missouri ex- 
cused her failure to keep the territory 
in dispute by the admission that it 
had been lent to Iowa for political 


purposes. That is evident in that the 
county of Davis persists in going 
Democratic, though the neighboring 


counties are solidly Republican. 

For twenty years when the wind 
was in the south I smelled the breezes 
floating into my office from Missouri. 
The call grew appealing, and some- 
times very seductive. The temptation 
was there long before I fell for it and 
made the change to Missouri. I had 
heard of Missouri all my life. How 
she could erect a wall around her 
borders, have no communication with 
the outside and raise hell and every- 
thing else needed to support her pop- 
ulation without extraneous help and 
not need room to expand for a long 
time, if ever. That sounded like a 
good state to come to, and as an editor 
I hope to have a part in advertising 
the advantages of the state to the 
world. 

Editor! That reminds me of my 
text. I have been trying to recall 
that word and get on to the track of 
what I am to say. Had I been as- 
signed any other subject, reportorial 
or otherwise, this speech would have 
been just the sdme. I am very like 
the old darkey minister who always 
talked on baptism. His sermons were 
so persistent on this subject that his 
congregation rebelled, indignantly pro- 


testing: 
“Cayn’t yo’ preach on any other 
text ‘cept baptism? We are gettin’ 


dog-gon’ tired o’ that.” 

“Yassuh, I can preach on any text.” 
“Well, you show us.” “Well, sah, you 
come up to the services tonight and 
when dey start you open de Bible any- 
where and point out the text you 
want preached on.” 

The committee opened the Bible at 
the first chapter of Genesis and point- 
ing defiantly at the place, commanded: 
“You jes preach on dat.” And the 
minister read: “In the beginning God 
created the heavens and the earth. 
And the earth was without form and 
void, and darkness moved upon the 
face of the waters. Which brings me 
to my text”’—and then followed his 
sermon upon baptism... 

Everyone here is familiar with the 
.style of essay prepared in the days 
when we were attending grade-school. 
Something like this: 

“Dogs (or cats or frees or fac- 
tories, ete.) are of several 


different 
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kinds—” and then followed a number 


of kinds, specifically described. So 
with the editorial there are many dif- 
ferent kinds. I shall not go into 


detail, suffice it to say that charity 
covereth a multitude of sins in this 
field. As a usual thing the modern 
editorial is loaded at both ends, due to 
inefficiency or lack of preparation. If 
properly read it may do someone some 
good; but if considered in the wrong 
light it is capable of doing a world 
of harm. 

I have been trying to ascertain 
where the editorial originated. Ency- 
clopedias I have examined say nothing 
on that point. Simply credit the edi- 
torial as an expression of the editor’s 
opinion. That is not altogether true. 
The owner of a paper sometimes dic- 
tates its editorials, or a collection of 
powerful interests may have a voice, 
though not publicly known. So, many 
activities of the editorial column are 
simply a reflection of Someone’s ideas 
and plans, not a part of the editor’s 
conviction. 

The editorial should be a part of 
every newspaper, though a good news 
item is never to be sacrificed to make 
room for an editorial. The public 
desires the news first, and prefers that 
at all times; but when matters of 
public interest and concern to every 
citizen are up for decision, the news- 
paper is expected to point the way. 

The mercenary editor soon falls by 
the wayside as an influential factor; 
and though his paper may be read for 
the news and supported by advertisers, 
opinions expressed in its editorial 
column have no weight in the public 
mind. 

The malicious and vindictive writer 
seldom gets far, even though his argu- 
ment is on the right side. Too many 
men in the editorial chair consider 
themselves as the fount of all wisdom 
and thus become selfish, domineering 
and intolerant. The writer who is 
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able to keep up with changing con-| 
ditions, who is willing to rectify an 
error or acknowledge his own mis-. 
takes will eventually be the powerful 
factor in the community. 

I recall an incident in a political 
campaign years ago which will serve | 
to illustrate how prejudice and _ per- 
sonalities and vicious attack upon the | 
character of candidates will fail to. 
serve the end desired. In this par- 
ticular instance every newspaper in 
the city was against one of the candi- | 
dates for mayor and in every issue 
heaped calumny upon his name. Every | 
bill board space had been bought up 
against him. An outsider declared the | 
candidate had no chance of election | 
because everyone of influence was) 
against him. When the ballots were 
counted he was safely elected and was 
re-elected. This happened in one of 
the largest cities of the United States 
and the man made a very creditable 
mayor. The point is obvious. 

I recall a newspaper, now defunct, | 
started thirty years ago, one of the 
best edited, and with editorial material | 
excelled by none for general informa- | 
tion, compiled by a staff of writers | 
superior to the average and employed 
with the expectation of making the 
newspaper so popular that it could. 
not fail. It did fail, and for the 
reason it was “editorialed”’ to death. | 
Another newspaper comes to my mind. 
It is independent in its polities, ready | 
to criticize and commend, regardless 
of party and free from prejudice. Its| 
complaints are registered in mild lan-. 
guage but the points made are clear | 
and so well supported that the reader | 
seldom fails to find the truth and is. 
influenced accordingly. 

The pompous, bombastic editorial 
rarely brings reward. The reader | 
likes plain and simple truths, the facts) 
set out in concise form, the argument 
clear and whether he agrees or not, 
he will have a wholesome regard for, 
the paper employing such material. 
Too many editors like the bombastic. 
style, and some leave the impression, | 
whether intended or not, that they are) 
superior beings. Their knowledge is 
the only true fount of wisdom—that 
is: “I am Sir Oracle. When I ope) 
my lips let no dog bark.” No one in 
this country likes to be lorded over. 
Sometimes the finest ideas come va 


the most unexpected sources, and 
from men considered deficient in 
knowledge so far as books and college 
education go. But their wisdom can-| 
not be denied. They seldom make a 
display but they think a lot. Think- 
ing for one’s self is the greatest asset 
in the editorial chair. Too many let 
others do their thinking while they 
do their writing. 

The editor who never finds anything! 
to commend in others, especially the 
party or the church he does not be- 
long to, is never a safe man to tie to. 
I know and have known politicians, 
office holders and others who claim. 
to represent the people and who never) 
speak kindly of anyone or of any) 
official act, unless performed by one 
of their political faith. As a rule 
these men are shifting policies with 
the wind of popular favor. Conviction 
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s nothing in their lives. It is selfish- 
ress within them actuating their 
svery move. A selfish man is not a 
yublic benefactor. 

Some have questioned the value of 
he editorial; some say as an insti- 
ution it is passing, that the reader 
s able and competent to form his own 
onclusions on public affairs. Some 
vould have the newspaper confine its 
naterial to news matter alone, and 
vith considerable reason on _ their 
ide. The value of the editorial does 
ot lie in the mere fact that it is an 
ditorial but that it can be followed 
ip and the end desired continually 
irged and repeated until it becomes a 
‘ettled conviction. An attorney in 
ourt in argument to the jury ac- 
‘omplishes the most _ satisfactory 
-esults when he seizes upon the strong 
oint in the case and brings it to 
he attention of the court and jury 
‘rom as many different angles as pos- 
‘ible to develop, always getting back 
o the single point. His earnestness 
‘arries conviction. So with the 
ditorial. 

| Editorials of this day are just as 
‘trong and as well developed as those 
vritten in former years, though the 
-ecasion for great writers may not be 
‘0 apparent. Any great crisis brings 
vut the best. Franklin could write 
ind convince. Tom Paine could in- 
‘pire, and other men of revolutionary 
mes could carry the gospel of inde- 
‘endence to the public with dependable 
esults. As education developed and 
‘aore and more people read books and 
‘he magazines laid down at their 
oors every day, containing the infor- 
jation of invention, of science, of 
olitics and policies, the need of the 
ditorial is not so apparent. But with 
ii that when the hour strikes for a 
‘reat development in the country’s 
ife, the competent man in the edito- 
ial chair wields a powerful influence. 
. leader is in demand then and the 
‘adividual who has the character and 
he ability steps to the front. His 
voice is heard, his authority is unques- 
joned and his power extends over the 
rhole nation. 

_I like to think of the editorial as 
omething to last for awhile. We 
/ave examples. Newspapers were not 
lways the means employed to publish 
pinions. Some method was employed 
evertheless. Kines of olden times 
jlanaged to make their subjects under- 
tand the royal desire by their edicts, 
ud this was nothing more or less 
dan the editorial way. These men of 
urple robes generally began _ their 
Toclamations with WE. I am to pre- 
ame this is where the editorial “we” 
riginated. 

_All the proclamations that adorned 
: de walls of the forum in the heyday 
f Rome’s glory, or the writings 
osted in Greece during the time of 
er greatest power, were but the ex- 
Yressions of someone who desired to 
upress his opinions upon the public 
ind. Not many of those are recalled 
Xcept as a part of history. Moses 
Afluenced the children of Israel to 
epart from Egypt by the spoken 
ditorial; the ten commandments 
tight be considered the will of the 
Imighty expressed editorially upon 
‘blets of stone: Paul’s wonderful 
rmon to the Athenians concerning 
je Unknown God, was a masterpiece 
“ editorial speaking. Christ’s sermon 
the mount is the finest editorial 
Xpression ever published. 
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“BEHIND THE TIMES” 


Roscoe Carle, publisher of the Daily 
Times, Fostoria, Ohio, uses this word- 
ing below his photograph on his busi- 
ness card, a novel idea that might be 
put to good use by other Times pub- 
lishers—provided they are in reality 
up to the times, or a little ahead as 
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IT WILL PAY YOU TO 
HIRE TRAINED 
MEN 


Ambitious young men, schooled 
in every branch of the newspaper 
or magazine field, may be secured 
to fill that opening on your publica- 
tion by simply making your wants 
known to the Personnel Bureau of 
Sigma Delta Chi, professional jour- 
nalistic fraternity. 


No Charge to Employers 

Avail yourself of this free service 
to replenish your staff whenever 
the occasion requires. Write or 
wire John G. Earhart, 836 Exchange, 
Ave., Chicago, Ill., and and he will 
put you in touch with the right 
man. 


is Editor Carle. , 
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Who Owns the Utilities ? 


Operators and managers of public utility properties are sel- 
dom the owners. They are simply the men who have been 
picked to run them. They have come to the positions they occupy 
in obedience to “‘the law of natural selection,”” as it were; because 
of their knowledge and expertness in dealing with the great 
problems involved. 


These operators and managers are trustees, responsible on 
the one hand to the users of public utility services for the efficient 
production and development of these services, and on the other 
hand responsible to the stockholders—the vast army of owners— 
who have invested their savings in these enterprizes. 


If the reward of these operators were not sufficient they 
would go into other businesses where compensation would be 
more commensurate with their ability. It is also true that young 
men, embarking in business life, would not go into this industry, 
so essential to the prosperity, happiness and welfare of all people, 
were the inducement not as attractive, from the viewpoint of a 
future, as in other businesses. 


The ability of the industry to attract able men to it, and 
away from manufacturing and other industries and other profes- 
sions, is a constant problem of direct import to every person 
who uses a telephone, sends a telegram, uses electricity or gas, 
or rides on an electric car. 


Responsibility of the operator or manager to his employers— 
the stockholders—is likewise heavy. It is his duty not only to 
keep the equipment and plant already in use operating efficiently, 
so as to render the best service possible, but also to take care of 
new demands from the public for service. That means the com- 
pany must be in such prosperous condition that it can attract new 
capital, for a utility can not build extensions out of earnings. 
The rates are not high enough to provide for that. 


The owners of the utilities—those who have invested their 
savings in securities—are a legion. In the electrical industry, 
alone, they number more than 3,500,000. In Illinois alone, the 
owners of utility securities number more than 625,000, and with 
their families represent one-sixth of the population of the state. 


Through ownership of utility securities by insurance com- 
panies, banks, etc., everyone who has a bank account or an in- 
surance policy of any kind—life, accident, fire, tornado, or 
automobile—is either directly or indirectly interested in owner- 
ship of utility securities. Therefore, nearly everybody is interested 
in the financial stability of public utilities, as well as in the services 
they provide. 


UTILITY SECURITIES ARE GOOD INVESTMENTS 


UTILITY SECURITIES COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
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Gettin?, the Most Out of Cut Services 


Half the Value of Service is in Filing Mats Properly, Keeping Proofs 
in Neat Condition and Recording Names of Users 


(By Victor N. Vetromile, formerly 
Advertising Manager, Fitchburg Daily 
News, Manchester, N. H., Mirror & 
American, Bridgeport Post, and Other 
New England Newspapers.) 

A good syndicate cut service should 
be part of the local newspaper’s equip- 
ment for serving its advertising 
clients. Even in small cities, at least 
one service can be made to pay the 
newspaper. The cost is not high, the 
producers of these services having a 
seale of prices and grade of service 
adapted to the size of the city where 
the subscriber is located. 

An assortment of cuts for all lines 
of retail business is furnished month- 
ly, proof sheets of the cuts being 
supplied to the newspaper for space- 
selling purposes. . 

Half the value of the service, of 
course, is in filing the mats properly 
so that the illustrative material is al- 
ways ready for use and time will not 
be wasted in searching for the mat 
of the proof the customer has selec- 
ted, and also that the same cut may 
not be used later by a competitive 
advertiser. 

Old mats and proof sheets of cuts, 
both used and unused, should be 
weeded out about every six months— 
oftener if there are several services 
in use. Don’t have your service cab- 
inets cluttered with a lot of mats 
which are reasonably certain to be of 
no further value, particularly season- 
al cuts of such merchandise as wear- 
ing apparel which depend for their 
value upon conformity to current 
styles. Your filing system should be 
so arranged that you can preserve the 
numerous staple cuts, mortised de- 
signs, display elements, page head- 
ings, sale streamers, etc., which 
abound in a good illustrating service, 
and which can be used many times. 
Always retain at least one proof of 
these feature illustrations for layout 
purposes. 

In this connection, I may say that 
it doesn’t require much brains to 
handle the mats and proof shee‘s of 
a cut service properly, so that you 
will always know what you have on 
hand and just where it is, yet the 
fact is that a most nebulous system 
for filing mats and proof sheets of 
cuts, obtains in some fairly large 
daily newspaper offices, dire confusion 
prevailing in the effort to correlate 
proofs and mats of all but the current 
month’s supplement of the service. 

It is hardly to be expected that a 
$10-a-week office boy will be capable 
of handling three or four different 
services with any degree of satisfac- 
tion, so far as filing and classifying 
them is concerned. Yet, as I have said, 
it is simple enough, particularly in 
the smaller offices where there are 
only one, or at most two, monthly 
services to be taken care of. Person- 
ally, I would rather do the work 
myself than to have any misgivings 
as to whether the cuts were being 
handled rightly, for I believe in work- 
ing your cut service intensively in the 
small-paper field, particularly if you 
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have the exclusive subscription to a 
good one. 

The matrices should be filed in 
large envelopes numbered to. cor- 


respond with the number and the date 
imprinted on the proofs of the cuts. 
These proof sheets should be filed on 
a binder or “cut file,’ from which cuts 
may be clipped for the purpose of 
showing advertisers or making up 
ads, and the third proof sheet (there 
are usually three proofs of each page 
of mats) should be pasted into a large 
newspaper-size binder or scrapbook 
and a permanent record made upon 
it as to which advertiser used the dif- 
ferent cuts and the date on which 
they appeared in the advertiser’s 
copy. This record will often be found 
of great helpfulness for future refer- 
ence, particularly in those cases 
where an advertiser wishes to repeat 
the same copy, in whole or in part, a 
long time after the original ad has 
been distributed and the mat re-filed. 

When the cast mats are returned 
to the advertising department (and 
they should be returned every day and 
not allowed to accumulate in the 
stereotyping or composing rooms) 
they should be put back into the en- 
velope with the mat sheet from which 
they have been cut to await later 
disposition in the weeding-out process 
I have previously referred to. 

The new service supplements should 
be filed just as soon as they are re- 
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ceived, and the old mats should be 
filed where they belong as soon as 
the mechanical department is through 
with them—this is the only assurance 
of the mats being where they should 
be when you want them. 

Your paper’s service matrices of 
illustrations, borders, or special de- 
signs should not be loaned to the 
representatives of competitive papers, 
unless in one of those exceptional in- 
stances where the cut or design is of 
such a special character that to refuse 
the advertiser the privilege of using 
it in other local publicity would de 
preciate its value to him. | 

It is often the case that the adver- 
tiser will be attracted by some special 
cut or design peculiarly suited to his 
business or to some copy idea that he 
has had in mind and ean find nothing 
bearing any resemblance to the cut 
in the service of the other newspaper; 
hence, it is advisable to extend him 
the co-operation of unrestricted ule | 
of the mat, particularly in view of the 
fact that you may want the same | 
favor from the “other fellow” some-| 
time under the same conditions. Of| 
course, any cut loaned in this way 
should be returned to your service, 
and it is up to you to make a Me | 
of its whereabouts pending its return. 

I almost forgot to mention that, not. 
only should the envelopes in which the 
mats are filed be numbered to cor- 
respond with the proof. sheets, but 
every individual illustration on the 
matrix sheet should be numbered with 
pencil, and when a proof of a cut is 
taken from the clip file, it should be 
numbered to correspond with the 
proof sheet also. If mats are cut 
without being marked, it is easy to 
see how the clipped mats of different 
services will get mixed, if there are 
several services, and there is no dis 
tinguishing stamp or mark on the 
mats. Furthermore, any mats loaned 
should be plainly stamped by rubber 
stamp with the name of your publi: 
cation, the stamp being put on the 
reverse side. 

Cuts help sell space, when they 4 
timely and seasonable and portray the 
merchandise with reasonable accuracy 
as to style and construction. As to the 
ready-written copy service that ac 
companies some cut services, most 0! 
it is of negligible value, though oc 
casionally containing a worth- -while 
suggestion in headlines or descriptive 
terms. 

On general principles, it hasn’t thé 
specific appeal or individuality tha 
the prestige-building function of re 
tail advertising calls for. Special sal 
streamers can sometimes be usec 
“as-is”; likewise, one frequently can 
with a few changes or modifications. 
make use of the generalized introduc) 
tory sales talk furnished with som/ 
service layouts for sale ads or “feature 
advertising” ideas. Usually, however 
appropriation of ready-written adver 
tisements in their entirety is no 
conducive to the best results from th: 
advertiser’s standpoint, even thougl 
the advertiser, in his lack of under 
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standing or carelessness, might ap- 
prove the made-to-order ad with its 
“patent”’ atmosphere. 

In large cities, where there are 
many furniture and shoe stores using 
large space regularly, the writer has 
sometimes bought specialized services 
in these lines. These services, of 
course, must be filed independently 
of the general services. There are 
‘illustrating syndicates which special- 
ize in these lines of cuts because of 
‘the big demand in large cities for 
furniture and shoe cuts that are au- 
_thentic in style and absolutely correct 
in technical details. 
| Bank advertising is another field in 
which some syndicates furnish a spe- 
_eial service, usually including copy as 
‘well as cuts. Firms that produce bank 
‘services exclusively usually furnish 
the subscriber with the finished print- 
ing plate—either electros or _ shell 
_stereotypes—and the copy, so far as 
tae fundamental or institutional sell- 
‘ing points of bank advertising are 
“concerned—may be of a high class, 
‘requiring but little localization either 
‘in the way of addition or emendation. 
_ I do not recommend that small-city 
_ publishers buy special services for any 

‘advertiser, unless the advertiser is 
willing to pay the publisher for this 
‘extreme of service. Your local banks, 
‘of all advertisers, should have their 
own services. 
The publicity man of the average 
_ bank, whether he uses large space or 
‘small space, and whether he adver- 
_tises every day or two days each week, 
‘instinctively believes that there is 
‘something traditional about banking 
-as an institution that invests the busi- 
“ness with preferred claim to the best 
position in the newspaper. 

Perhaps he needs it; perhaps he 
‘should have it. But, in any event, the 


bank should be made to pay for it. 


Simplified Spelling Approved 

_ Revised editions of dictionaries 
will contain twelve words having an 
‘optional simplified spelling. The 
words are: tho, altho, thru, thruout, 
.thoroly, thorofare, program, catalog, 
‘decalog, pedagog, and prolog. These 
yare twelve out of 30,000 words rec- 
‘ommended by the Simplified Spelling 
Board of America for optional spell- 
‘ing. For twenty years the Board has 
“been working to get its theory ac- 
cepted but was never before success- 
ful. 

Publishers may now _ use these 
words in the simplified form without 
fear of criticism, except from those 
who do not believe in the newer sys- 
ytem. 


Advertise State with Pictures 

The Awakening of Washington 
/Campaign is under way. A series ot 
|pictures are to be furnished Wash- 
‘ington publishers to be run, prefer- 
‘ably on the first page of their news- 
papers. The first picture is almost 
\ready, that of the Civic Center of 
Spokane, and the cost of preparing 
»mats paid for by the Spokane Cham- 
ber of Commerce. The cut will be a 
‘three-column one having a few lines 
of reading matter underneath it, and 
‘will be supplied in mat form. 
' The next picture will be one of the 
new Snake River bridge at Newport, 
supplied by Fred L. Wolf, of the 
'Newport Miner. 
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Hammer Away on Non-Subscriber List 


To Increase Circulation Mention Them and Send Marked Copies 
of the Paper; Other Plans Also Suggested 


A non-subscriber list, free circula- 
tion, no free circulation, are three 
varying methods for circulation in- 
crease as given to the Washington 
Newspaper. 

Robert E. Gay, of the Harrington 
(Wash.) Citizen believes that, out- 
side of the campaign, “persistent ham- 
mering on the part of the front office 
is probably the best way to get more 
circulation.” As part of the hammer 
he would have every office equipped 
with a non-subscriber list and every 
member of the staff admonished to 
get acquainted with a non-subscriber 
whenever possible. Mention of the 
people on that list, in the columns of 
the paper, should be made as often as 
feasible and marked copies sent to 
those people, followed up by person- 
al or form letter solicitation. 

Fred B. Judges sent in a suggestion 
on getting the cooperation of schools 
and pupils. A personal call was made 
at each school and teachers placed 
on the free mailing list to receive the 
paper while the school was provided 
with a cardboard binder in which ‘to 
keep a file of the papers. 

Students were then designated as 
correspondents and paid a small sum 
for each inch of material published. 
Paper and envelopes, but not postage 
were furnished by the newspaper. 
When the volume of school corres- 
rondence increased a_ subscription 
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man was sent into the district and 
it was found that the benefit derived 


was two-fold—circulation increased 
and country correspondence was 
greater. 


Chapin D. Collins, of the Monte- 
sano Vidette, is most emphatic in his 
disapproval of free circulation. “A 
paper distributed free to all the com- 
munity is not as good an advertising 
medium as one going to half of the 
community, which pays for it in ad- 
vance. I would rather tell an adver- 
tiser that all my readers have paid 
for the paper for years, than to say 
my paper is thrown on every porch, 
where it resides with other circu- 
lansae 

He favors pay for correspondents, 
the employment of high school boys 
at a good commission, the use of 
solicitors and contests to cover the 
territory and satisfy the advertiser. 
Free circulation, he believes, is more 
expensive than any of these. 


Lower Insurance Rates 

Newspaper and printing plants are 
now on the select list for fire insur- 
ance in the state of Washington, 
meaning that it will no longer cost 
these plants 20 per cent more for 
their insurance. Removal of the dis- 
criminating rates is credited to the 
efforts of the Washington press as- 
sociation. 
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News Only Need from Correspondent 


Community Writer, in Field of His Own, Must Have Nose for News 
and Not Try to be Funny or Express His Opinions 


The function of the country cor- 
respondent of the community paper 
is to report the news of his neighbor- 
hood, club, or territory—and nothing 
more. 

This simplifies the problem of offer- 
ing a few suggestions to such cor- 
respondents, because such hints must 
of necessity be limited to the handling 
of news. 

There are many excellent texts and 
deskbooks on news, and news gather- 
ing and writing. However, no one 
definite set of rules on news and the 
problems of gathering and writing 
news will fit every newspaper. Each 
editor has his own style, and most 
large newspapers have their own 
style books setting forth rules and 
directions for the reporters of those 
newspapers. 

It is possible, however, to gather 
torether certain commonly used prin- 
ciples and rules of style which will 
be acceptable to almost any country 
newspaper. In most instances no such 
rules have been formulated by coun- 
try papers for their correspondents. 

If news is the product to be handled 
by country correspondents, it is neces- 
sary first to know what is meant by 
news. One writer has defined news as 
“anything that is interesting, any- 
thing that you feel moved to repeat 
at once to a number of other people.” 
This definition might be considered 
too broad, and might be qualified by 
the statement that “it must be fit to 
print.” Many things that are interest- 
ing, and that you would feel moved to 
repeat might be libelous or at least 
unfair, and might involve the writer, 
the editor and other interested per- 
sons in serious embarrassment, or 
even legal proceedings. News must, 
of course, be timely. The very word 
“news” implies as much. 

Although there is, as we are told, 
nothing new under the sun, there is 
something new in our experiences 
connected with those things which are 
often considered old and newsless. 

Radio, for example, is as old as time. 
Prehistoric man might have had radio 
broadcasting as we have it today. The 
waves and all the principles involved 
existed then as today. But prehistoric 
man knew nothing about them. There 
were no sending stations and no re- 
ceiving sets. Hence, this, one of the 
oldest things in the world, is news 
today because it is new in our ex- 
perience. 

Not so many years ago nothing was 
known of motor-propelled vehicles. 
The principles existed, but no gas- 
oline engines existed. And then for 
months the automobile was news— 
something different. Today the auto- 
mobile is not news, except as big 
papers utilize new discoveries in au- 
tomotive circles to stimulate automo- 
bile advertising. 

The definitions in any standard dic- 
tionary are analogous to news. We 
find that a definition first gives the 
general classification, followed by a 
statement of how it differs from others 
of that classification. 


For instance, an automobile is a 
vehicle used on roadways and high- 
ways. It differs from other vehicles 
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Agricultural Editor, College of Agri- 
culture, University of Arkansas 


used on roadways and highways in 
that it is self-propelled. Here is some- 
thing different; at least it was a few 
years ago. And it’ made news for 
many months. 

To develop a so-called nose for news 
it is only necessary to analyze the 
situation, and determine what there 
is in it that is different from any 
other similar situation. If nothing is 
found, the story is usually not worth 
writing. 

Rural news is more important to a 
community newspaper than any other 
one type of correspondence. The city 
paper carries the world news. If the 
local paper did not carry the local 
news, one good state paper would be 
sufficient for the entire state, at least 
insofar as news is concerned. But the 
reader of the community newspaper 
wants news about his neighbors. 

Through the years country cor- 
respondents have in many instances 
been content with reporting personal 
items. Everyone recalls the item 
which told of some young neighbor- 
hood swain who hitched his horse in 
front of the home of his prospective 
bride, with “Oh boy” added, as an at- 
tempt at cleverness. 

Every editor will admonish his cor- 
respondents to hold sacred things 
sacred. He will ask that matters con- 
nected with birth, marriage, and death 
be reported in a dignified and decent 
manner. It is not funny, following 
the birth of a son, to report that “son 
and father are doing nicely.” It is a 
serious matter to report that “old man 
Jones of Centerville is dead.” Old 
man Jones is either J. K. Jones to 
the newspaper, or he is not worth 
mentioning. 

Every editor will impress his cor- 
respondents with the importance of 
writing more constructive news of the 
neighborhood. He wants to print— 
and his readers want to know—such 
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things as how crops are doing, the 
acreages of crops, the yields, club 
records, club methods, changes in com- | 
munity life, plans for meetings, and | 
reports of meetings. He does not | 
merely want to print the fact that | 
the choir sang; he wants the names | 
of the members of the choir. He wants — 
everything that will make his paper 
interesting and newsy. ; 

Many persons who try to give ad- | 
vice to country correspondents point | 
out the great number of these per- | 
sonal items in each group of com- | 
munity notes as typical of the rural _ 
correspondent. Every editor wants 
such items—if they are really news. | 
However, a column made up only of 
the comings and goings of individuals | 
is unbalanced and incomplete. It must | 
give all the news—and personal items 
do not cover all the news. | 

Many things are news for the coun- 
try correspondent which are not news | 
for the city correspondent. Charles 
Dana once said that when a dog bites | 
a man it is not news, but that when 
a man bites a dog it is news. Russell. 
Lord points out that for the country | 
correspondent, however, both are news. 
“Tf a dog bites a man there areé| 
enough readers of the community 
paper who will know the man, or the 
dog, to make the item worth at least | 
two lines,” Lord said. “For the coun- 
try correspondent, in fact, about 
everything is news until proved other- | 
wise.” 

Visits, sickness, meetings, deaths, 
changes in position or location, parties, 
and all these obvious news items are | 
absolutely essential to a good com- 
munity column—but the country cor-| 
respondent who makes his column 
really interesting will go beyond the 
usual, and will find items, perhaps. 
one or two a week, to make his cor- 
respondence stand out as unusual and 
interesting. 

The country correspondent must 
make his own assignments. He or 
she must also organize a sort of a 
“beat”. Telephone contact with reg- 
ular sources of news is essential. The 
correspondent should keep in touch | 
with the preacher, the teacher, the. 
country doctor, the county farm and) 
home demonstration agent, and others 
who are in contact with persons and 
developments of interest aS news. 
Every change in conditions and 
development of local institutions is a 
potential news item. 

(Address of Gus M. Oehm at Jour-, 
nalism Week of University of Mis- 
souri. ) | 


Never Loses His Shears 


Gomer Davies of the Concordia 
Kansan has an invention which he 
should patent but he is so big hearted 
that he will let you use it. You know 
the time you lose every day hunting 
for the shears and the paper knife 
and your pencil or a pen. Gomer puts 
them all in a Heinz pickle bottle (no 
charge for the adv.), one of the big 
mouthed variety and they are all right 
there when he wants them. Try it 
and see how much time you sayve— 
Jayhawker Press. 
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(Delivered by A. L. Bixby, 


Forty-second Annual Convention of 


June 13.) 


Sound, vibrant harp! It were no less 
than bliss 

To twang on an occasion such as this, 

When in Nebraska’s proudest city wait 

The brains and beauty of the Fourth 
Estate. 

This is Nebraska’s honor—she is host 

To the entire United States, almost. 

She stands before you clad in summer 
charms 

To welcome and receive you in her 
arms, 

Queen of the west, in answer to your 

| ‘call, 

‘Her pride to be a sister to you all. 

An hundred years ago these virgin 

_ lands 

Were unsurveyed where Omaha now 

stands; 

And just begun the emigration trains 

That traveled westward clear across 

| the plains, 

And on and on to San Francisco Bay, 

Save those who drooped and died be- 

side the way. , 

To you who from the eastern seaboard 

| come, 

{ dare announce we have been “ going 
some.” 

Jut in the west, where roamed the 
buffalo 

[The gramma grasses now no longer 
grow. 

fo wheat and rye the soil its virtues 
give 

Chat writers in the east may eat and 
live; 

While in those sections from the west 

| apart 

you hear the corn grow when it gets 


| a start. 


A. L. BIXBY 
) State Journal, Lincoln, Neb. 


jut I must lay my pride upon the 
shelf, 

nd let Nebraska say it for herself. 

she’s at her best about this time of 

year, 
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“A Western Welcome’—By A. L. Bixby 


Nebraska Pictured in Roseate Colors by Poet 
Seems Like a Paradise on Earth 


Poet-Philos- 
opher of the Lincoln State Journal, at the 
the 
National Editorial Association in Omaha, 
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SON OF FORMER EDITOR 
WINS HIGH SCHOOL HONOR 


Harris Loy Dante, son of a former 
editor and a member of the 1927 grad- 
And dares to speak to those who care uating class of Thornton township 
to hear; high school, Harvey, Illinois, at the 
And those with normal hearing will 
concur 

mt: she says, and what I say of 
er. 

Where in her course the great Mis- 
souri sings 

Her endless song, is where the west 
begins. 

What lies beyond the man of wisdom 
seeks 

Between the river and the mountain 
peaks. 

But vain a poet’s efforts to rehearse 

The tints and shades of Paradise in 
verse; 

Nor is it my dread purpose at this 
time 

To give Nebraska’s history in rhyme; 

To skip the worst, and magnify the 
best, 

And weary you with words who long 
for rest. 

Let it suffice that this 
worse 

Than “make yourselves at home’ re- 
duced to verse— 

A western welcome in a homely way, 

Assurance that we mean just what we 

Say, 

From which the fair conclusion you 
may draw 

The state is yours as well as Omaha; 

The broad expanse of prairies, fresh 
and free, 

Its rivers on their journey to the sea; 

Its pastures green, its fields of waving 
grain, 


is nothing 


HARRIS LOY DANTE 
Harvey, Illinois 


age of 15 is said to be the youngest 
graduate in Cook county, and probably 
in the state. The school has an enroll- 
ment of more than a thousand stu- 


dents. Young Dante played in the 
Its sheep and cattle on the boundless high school Reh and ae high school 
plain. orchestra. He was born in Monticello, 
All these are yours, pro tempore, I Illinois, in 1912, where his father, 
“ seg told; : Harris Dante, was editor of the Piatt 
So is the air—breathe all that you County Republican. 
can hold. 


The elder Dante is one of the or- 
: SAP ay _ ganizers of the Southern Illinois Hdito- 
And catch the deeper inspiration. BIX. rial association and one of its past 
* * # presidents. He has been engaged in 
A. L. Bixby, poet laureate of Ne- Chamber of Commerce work for the 
braska, is as much newspaper man as past five years, at Harvey. 
he is poet. He began his press work Mrs. Dante was Miss Myrtle Loy, 
in Fullerton, Nebraska, at the age of daughter of Dr. Frank Loy, of the 
25 and in two years he bought a halfSouthern Illinois Methodist confer- 
interest in the Nance County Journall¥-nce. She was graduated from Mc- 
there. In 1886 he sold out and rented Kendree college at the age of 19. 
a plant for a year. In 1887 he went Mr. Loy served as a member of the 
to Denver and then purchased a half Board of Directors for ten years with 
interest in the Castle Rock (Colo.) former Governor and present U. S. 
Journal but sold out in a few months Senator Charles S. Deneen, who is 
and bought the Fullerton Telescope. also a graduate of McKendree. Mrs. 
This he also sold, in 1889, and pub- Dante has served as president of the 
lished the Platte County Sentinel, at Harvey Womans club the past two 
Columbus. Since 1892 he has been Years, is a member of the board of 
with the Nebraska State Journal at directors of the third district Illinois 


Lincoln, where, among other things Federation of Womans clubs includ- 
he conducts a column of “Daily Drift.” img the south side of Chicago. She is 


F “Trt » also prominent in church circles as 
Nee as SARE cine vice president of the Woman's For- 
Abroad.” and “Bix in America,” eign Missionary society of the Rock 

, River conference, a member of the 
Interdenominational Board of Mis- 
Lawrence W. Murphy, professor of sions of the Mid-West and chairman 
journalism at the University of Illi- of the Publicity committee. This 
nois, is teaching during the summer poard is composed of three women 
term in the Medill School of Jour- from sixteen different Protestant de- 
nalism, at Northwestern university. nominations and has charge of the 
ab Sp uel summer schools at Lake Geneva, Wis- 
consin and Winona Lake, Indiana. 
meet at Lakewood, Maine on August Young Dante is to take a post grad- 
18, 19 and 20. It is hoped that Vice- uate course at Thornton this year. 
President Charles G. Dawes will speak He will then enter the University of 
for the editors of the Pine-Tree state. Illinois. 


Tt is a joy with all the clans to mix 


The Maine Press association will 


Small Newspaper Market Information — 


Sought by National Advertisers, Says George W. Cushing, of Detroit ; 
in Address before National Editorial Association 


The national advertiser is taking a 
greater interest than ever before, in 
the small town market and the small 
town newspaper. Now, more than at 
any previous time, there seems to be 
a sincere effort on the part of sales 
and advertising managers and ageucy 
space buyers, to know as much as pos- 
sible about advertising possibilities in 
the small towns that represent the 
backbone of this nation. 

It is a situation that all of us should 
welcome. It is an opportunity to 
make the most of. And how shall we 
do it? What is it these men who 
have the control of national advertis- 
ing expenditures want to know? 

They want to know all they can 
about the small town market. Many 
of them are now asking themselves, 
“Have we been overlooking some- 
thing?” and you and I know what they 
have been overlooking. We know 
that no publication is read so closely 
as the home town paper. 

The other day, the president of a 
great corporation, in a letter to 4900 


country publishers, said: ‘I believe 
in the country weekly. I believe that 
no printed matter in the United 


States is more thoroughly read or has 
more influence than the pages of these 
home town papers.” 

The greatest thing that any type of 
publication can offer its advertisers 
is influence. Influence is the factor 
that has changed the destiny of na- 
tions and daily alters the course of 
our lives, and you publishers can have 
that very influence to a greater degree 
than auy other publication that enters 
the homes of your subscribers. 

Why, eight out of ten of the men 
who sit behind advertising desks came 
from small towns—they know your 
strength—but they haven’t given the 
proper consideration to using your 
advertising columns because _ they 
have been educated to the value of 
mass circulation. 

Let us consider then what our com- 
petition does to impress its story on 
prospective advertisers. Every type 
of publication with the exception of 
the small newspaper, has for some 
time offered various kinds of elaborate 
evidence to show how well it covered 
the market. The advertising manager 
has been offered all kinds of charts, 
maps, statistics on purchasing power, 
number of farms, wealth, literacy— 
all the factors to prove the buying 
power of a community, have been 
offered by these competing publica- 
tions that come into the very homes 
we reach—and all with one thought 
in mind—that this or that large pub- 
lication covered the  advertiser’s 
market. 

And is it any wonder that the ad- 
vertiser has considered these large 
units of circulation as sufficient, as 
doing the job for him? Why should 
he think of adding a thousand or 
more small newspapers when one pub- 
lication, one plate, one invoice, would 
do the trick? 

“Think of the bother of dealing with 
the little fellows,’ the big fellows tell 
him. I am glad to say the difficulties 
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Manager, Detroit Office 
American Press Assn. 


of placing advertising with a large list 
of small newspapers is not the prob- 
lem that it once was. And the adver- 
tiser who really wants to reach this 
market isn’t worrying so much about 
the bother. Modern advertising ma- 
chinery is helping him take care of 
these details. He can reach this 
great audience easily and effectively. 
He will select your papers if he has 
all the facts. 

The organization I represent has 
just completed a comprehensive radio 
survey. Other investigations have 
been made, still more are to be made, 
and right now we are working on a 
standard information form for coun- 
try newspapers. There are certain 
things that the advertising or sales 
manager of a manufacturer of a na- 
tional commodity wants to know about 
his market. 

He wants to know the number of 
families it is possible to reach; the 
purchasing power of those families; 
and particularly in a small news- 
paper, the percentage of town and 
rural circulation. He wants to know 
something about the editorial contents 
of that paper, the buying habits, and 
ability of the people who read it to 
purchase the article he has to sell. 

He wants to know the type of adver- 
tising you have been carrying, and 
the volume over a period of years. 
Many publications, and this pertains 
to all classes, are inclined to call at- 
tention to a single or six months’ 
growth in advertising and circulation, 
especially when there has been an un- 
usually large growth. The advertiser 
however, wants to study the record 
of growth over a period of years. It’s 
the average that counts. 

He wants to know something, too, 
about your circulation. There is too 
prevalent a belief today among space 
buyers that the printed circulation 
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of country newspapers is not always 
the true circulation. That belief is 
due probably to the fact that there is 
no standard unit of measurement for 
country newspapers. We have no 
Audit Bureau of Circulation. The ad- 
vertiser must depend upon the honesty 
and the integrity of the publisher, to 
give him the true facts about his cir- 
culation. While you and I know that 
country publishers as a class do tell 
the truth, there is here and there one 
who claims more circulation than he 
has, and when he is found out, he 
brings suspicion on all the rest of us. 
I hope the day is not far distant when 
we may have a standard form of aud- 
iting circulations. 


Quite as important as circulation is 
the question of rates. The National 
Editorial Association has done much 
to stabilize rates—to suggest a uni- 
form rate. But that isn’t always 
possible. Conditions are different— 
costs vary. The advertiser recognizes 
this. He does want to be sure, how- 
ever, that the rate is a fair rate—that 
it is worth all that he pays for it, and 
that he isn’t paying any more than 
someone else for the same circulation. 


These things the agency space buyer 
deals with daily in his consideration 
of other types of publication. He can 
study them more easily, because there 
aren’t so many. He thinks of 10,000 
weekly newspapers as a hopeless task. 
He is apt to give up and follow the 
easiest way—use a few large units of 
circulation, and trust in Providence 
that he will get coverage. 


The job then is to give these adver- 
tisers facts about the small town news- 
paper market, to give them informa- 
tion that will help them make up 
their minds to use your papers, and to 
always emphasize that it is just as 
easy to do business with small country 
newspapers as with large publications. 

It should not be difficult nor costly 
to furnish the facts. Your Field Secre- 
taries have already accomplished a 
great deal by gathering information 
from their publishers, and acting as a 
clearing house. ; 


The Field Secretary's post is an 
important one. For many publishers, 
the Field Secretary is the only outside 
point of contact. Next fall your Field 
Secretaries will meet in Detroit. 
There they will have the opportunity 
to meet all the national advertisers 
in that city. It is such contacts as 
this that will bring business to you. 
It would be a fine thing if every pub- 
lisher could talk to the advertising 
managers or the advertising agencies 
that send him business. ‘That, of 
course, is a difficult thing to do, but 
you can get the information for these 
men. You can tell them all that they | 
want to know about your market. You 
can make it easy for them to put 
country newspapers on their adver- 
tisimg lists. 

This is my second invitation to talk 
to the members of the National Hdit- 
orial Association. I want you to know 
that I appreciate the privilege. As a 
member of McKinney, Marsh & Cusk- 


an ert 


ments on this account. 
every publisher in the United States 
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ing, I represented the advertising 
agency. Now as the Detroit Manager 
of the American Press Association, I 
represent the country newspaper. I 
have had the fortunate experience of 
being on both sides of the desk. I 
think I know pretty well what the 
national advertiser wants. I hope I 
can be of real assistance in Detroit 
to country newspapers. 


Last year at the last minute, I had 
to cancel my plans to be with you at 
Los .Angeles, because the Ford Motor 
Company had just reached a decision 
to hold up its advertising program. 


I stayed in Detroit pending develop- 
_ ments. 


A year has passed, and I am 
pleased to report there are develop- 
I know that 


is interested in the advertising plans 


of the Ford Motor Company. 


I asked 
for some message to bring to you pub- 


' lishers here at Omaha, and while no 


public announcement has been made 
by the Ford Motor Company, I have 
a personal message for you, written 
by Mr. Henry Ford himself. I take 


great pleasure in reading it. 


“To the Members of the National 
Editorial Association in Conven- 
tion at Omaha. 


Gentlemen: 

I am glad of the opportunity to 
send a greeting tothe publishers of 
our home community newspapers. 
Besides being the oldest and most 
distinctively American type of pub- 
lication, the small town and country 
press is our only real newspaper. 
It comes to us as a friendly visitor 
from the neighborhood that we 
knew and still know best. It has 


avoided the errors of modern jour- 


nalism without any sacrifice of in- 
fluence. The Ford Motor Company 
has always found the country press 
an efficient means of reaching the 
public and we foresee further use of 
its facilities in the future. 

With best wishes for a profitable 
convention, I am 

Respectfully, 


(Signed) Henry Ford.” 


Worst Ad Faults 


The importance of the use of white 


_ space and illustrations in the adver- 


tising columns was brought out by 
Roy G. Rosenthal, of the University 
District Herald, Seattle, at a King- 


_ Kitsap-Pierce County group meeting 
' recently. 


He believes that some of the worst 
faults of the ads in weekly newspa- 
pers are: 

1. Freak borders. 

2. Too many type styles. 

3. Lack of white space. 

4. Lack of illustrations. 


5. Body set too wide without 


| enough white margin on the sides. 


Part of the service a publisher must 
expect to render is the actual writing 
of the ad copy. Many merchants feel 
themselves incapable of writing good 
copy and if confidence in the news- 
Paper man is once placed they are apt 
to leave set-up and sometimes size 
up to him.—Washington Newspaper. 


The Oregon State Editorial associa- 


_tion will meet August 5-6 instead of 


July 22-23 because of a conflict with a 
State American Legion meeting. 
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Increases Business with Trade Paper 


Daniel H. Thompson Keeps in Touch with Editor Patrons 
Through “High Lights and Shadows” 


Daniel H. Thompson, a recent grad- 
uate of the University of Louisville, 
in Kentucky, has already packed a 
good deal of experience into his life 


DANIEL H. THOMPSON 
Editor, “High Lights and Shadows” 
Louisville, Kentucky 


and he is only 22. He is now editor 
of “Highlights and Shadows,’ house 
organ for the Louisville Courier- 
Journal Engraving Department, a 
position he has held since March, 1926. 
During that time the little paper has 
increased business over two-hundred 
fold. 

While in school he held down a six 
day job and was associate editor of 
the Cardinal News, the school paper. 
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During the summer he improved his 
time by cub reporting for the Courier- 
Journal. 

At present he is a reporter for 
Louisville’s largest afternoon paper, 
the Times. He has done critical writ- 
ing in the literary and dramatic field 
and “expects to write later in life,” 
although it would appear that he had 
done some of it already. 

“Highlights and Shadows” is a 9% 
by 12% four-column folio which, in 
spite of its small size, carries several 
interesting cuts, a cartoon or two, a 
“Here and There With Publishers” 
column, some newspaper association 
news, and of course, news pertaining 
to the Courier-Journal engraving de- 
partment and its work. 

The subscription rate is “free to 
those fortunate enough to be on our 
mailing list.” That being the case the 
folio is more than worth the money. 


200-Page Rate Book 

A 200-page booklet, “Rates and Mar- 
ket Data’ has been issued by the 
California Newspaper Publisher’s as- 
sociation. The rate book details in- 
formation concerning the newspapers 
of central and southern California as 
well as statistical data on each town 
and city, covering schools, banks, prin- 
cipal industries, manufactures and 
retail outlets for all lines of books. 


New President Elected 
Robert L. Wright, publisher of the 
Haverhill (Mass.) Gazette succeeds 
William J. Pape of the Waterbury 
(Conn.) Republican-American as presi- 
dent of the New England Daily News- 
paper association. 
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“What’s Wrong with This Picture?” is the Title Daniel H. Thompson Gave 


to This Cartoon. 


Any engraver can tell you this never happens 


National Rate Book Project Explained 


President Herman Roe, in Annual Address to N. E. A. Gives Details 
of This and Other Matters of Past Year’s Work 


Following one of the most success- 
ful conventions ever held under the 
banner of the N.H.A. at Los Angeles 
a year ago the incoming administra- 
tion announced its determination to 
continue the association’s forward 
march in the year ahead. 

“Building a Stronger N.E.A.” was 
the objective, and to attain that ob- 
jective a number of definite projects 
were outlined. 

As we gather in Omaha for the 
forty-second annual convention of the 
National Editorial Association and 
your officers for the past year render 
an account of their stewardship, it is 
gratifying to be able to report that 
we have made progress. 

Summarized briefly the progress 
made in Building a Stronger N.E.A. 
is represented by these accomplish- 
ments and activities: 

Enrolling approximately 1900 new 
members, the largest growth re- 
corded in any single year in the 
history of the N.E.A. 

Ending the fiscal year with a cash 
balance in the treasury of $17,000.00, 
an increase of $4,500 over last year’s 
balance. 

Establishing closer contacts with 
members on the Pacific and At- 
lantic Seaboards through the ap- 
pointment of two regional secre- 
taries. 

Initiating a Standard Uniform In- 
voice for billing national adver- 
tising. 

Adding to the contests sponsored 
by the N.E.A. to promote better 
newspapers a sixth contest whose 
object is to improve newspaper 
production. 

Formulating plans for the publi: 
cation of a National Rate Book for 
Country Newspapers. 

Securing favorable action for the 
first time by a Senate committee on 
the bill to prevent unfair competi- 
tion by the post office department in 
printing corner cards on stamped 
envelopes. 

Developing an inexpensive circu- 
lation audit plan which would bring 
to country newspapers the benefits 
resulting from a verified and guar- 
anteed circulation. 

Credit for the progress that has been 
made does not belong to any individ- 
ual. It was made possible through an 
inspiring demonstration of co-opera- 
tion and teamwork. Your executive 
offices, state vice presidents, members 
of standing committees, privates in 
the ranks who volunteered their sery- 
ices, the trade press—all are entitled 
to a share of the credit. The results 
obtained are prophetic and point the 
way to still greater achievements in 
the future under the banner of a 
stronger N.EH.A. 

“A Good and Faithful Servant” 

If any officer deserves to be singled 
out for honorable mention it is that 
human dynamo who, with untiring 
energy and unselfish devotion, has for 
eight years directed the activities of 
our organization as its Executive Sec- 
retary. He furnished the drive and 
the push that made possible the re- 


markable increase in membership. 
Others may have been factors in re- 
newing faith and confidence in the 
potential possibilities for service pos- 
sessed by our Association, but it was 
his persistence that prodded the 
workers in the field to get the signa- 
tures on the dotted line. When the 
record of the National Editorial As- 
sociation’s growth and expansion, and 
of the service it has rendered to the 
profession of journalism is compiled 
the lion’s share of the credit will be 
accorded to H. C. Hotaling. 

“Say it with Type—Flowers Die” 

A word of appreciation and of grat- 
itude is also due those who have 
rendered special service to our organ- 
ization during the past year. Person- 
ally and officially I wish to thank the 
men and women who served as state 
vice presidents, the members of com- 
mittees, the judges in the six Better 
Newspaper contests and the donors of 
the prizes for these contests. We are 
especially indebted to the trade press 
for its generous support and co-opera- 
tion at all times, but particularly in 
making the new-membership drive a 
success. 

Official Reports 

No detailed review of the past year’s 
activities will be attempted in this re- 
port because it would be but a repeti- 
tion of the exhaustive summary pre- 
pared by your Executive Secretary 
and available to members in printed 
form. The reports of the Legislative 
and Advertising committees will also 
review the activities of two very im- 
portant service bureaus sponsored by 
the N.E.A. and I do not propose to 
steal any of their thunder by covering 
the same ground they do. Their re- 
ports should be given a careful and 
studious consideration by the mem- 
bers attending this convention and the 
larger number who do not enjoy the 
privilege of being with us. 

National Rate Book 

At the annual meeting of Field Man- 
agers of State Press Associations held 
in St. Paul last August this resolution 
was adopted among others:. 

“We further recommend that the 
N.E.A. give a thorough investigation 
to the plan of issuing a national adver- 
tising rate book, to include all the 
weekly papers of the nation.” 

This recommendation was based on 
the great need for such a rate book 
as there is no complete list of weekly 
papers in the United States. The 
nearest approach to it is the Amer- 
ican Press Association’s rate book but 
the urgent need for a more complete 
listing, backed by a service organiza- 
tion of national scope such as the 
N.E.A., has been voiced by represen- 


tatives of advertising agencies, na- 
tional advertisers and state press 
associations. 


For several months I made a thor- 
ough investigation of this matter and 
then submitted a report with recom- 
mendations to the officers of the 
N.E.A. 

Having had some experience in com- 
piling rate books and knowing the 
expense that would be involved in 
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building an organization in the Exec- 
utive Secretary’s office to handle the 
large amount of detail connected with 
compiling the information needed, I 
opened negotiations with the Standard 
Rate and Data Service of Chicago 
publishers of a rate book service cov- 
ering the daily newspaper, magazine, 
farm and religious paper field which 
has become so established as to be 
considered invaluable and indispens- 
able to publishers, national advertisers 
and advertising agencies. 

I found the officers of Standard 
Rate and Data Service interested in 
the project and following several con- 
ferences at which all phases of the 
project were discussed they expressed 
a willingness to co-operate with the 
N.E.A. in publishing such a rate book. 
In my judgment, a working arrange- 
ment with this concern gave definite 
assurance of success. They have the 
experience, they have an efficient or- 
ganization geared to this type of work, 
they know exactly what is needed in 
equipment of mailing system and 
filing devices, and they own their own 
typesetting machines for setting the 
list once the information needed is 
compiled. 

In conference the question of cost 
was carefully considered and the fol- 
lowing estimated budget set up: 

ist. Original investment required 

to start operations on a service to 

cover 10,000 weekly newspapers 
$1,703.35 

(This includes galley cabinet, gal- 

leys, machine composition, linotype 

metal, addressograph plates and fil- 
ing cabinet, etc.) 

2nd. Estimate of yearly expense to 

list 10,000 weekly newspapers in 
a service to be published semi- 


annually (cetera $6,740.80 
(This item includes labor, postage, 
printing, ete.; also composition 


based on‘an estimate of 40 per cent 

change of copy per issue.) 

The Standard Rate and Data Sery- 
ice made this proposition: 

They would undertake the produc- 
tion of the proposed rate book in 
co-operation with the National Edito- 
rial Association on the basis of 
estimated costs given above, with the 
understanding that the National Ed- 
itorial Association would guarantee to 
cover any deficit between operating 
cost and the revenue derived from 
charging each paper a listing fee. It 
was understood that Standard Rate 
and Data Service would maintain a 
complete record of all expenses in- 
curred, but would make no charge for 
items of overhead expense which they 
meet regularly in connection with the 
operation of their business. 

The Standard Rate and Data Serml 
ice rate books covering dailies and 
other publications are financed through 
advertising space sold and the service 
fee charged purchasers of the 12 
monthly books issued annually. We 
could not expect to charge such a sub- 
seription fee for or obtain much rey- 
enue from advertising in the Rate 
Book listing weeklies. When that 
service became well established the 
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book would no doubt become so neces- 
sary a part of the library of every 
agency space buyer that we could 
charge a reasonable price for it. 

Our immediate problem was to 
finance the first issue of the Rate 
Book. The officers of the N.E.A. are 
always searching for projects that will 
enable them to re-sell the value of the 
organization to present members and 
to attract new members. Here is 
something tangible in constructive 
service which the Association can 
render the publishers of weekly news- 
papers, who constitute the big bulk 
of our N.E.A. membership. We have 
a healthy cash surplus and there has 
been some criticism because the offi- 
cers did not spend some of that sur- 
plus for service activities. I therefore 
recommended to the Executive Com- 
mittee the use of a portion of that 
surplus to assist in financing the first 
issues of the proposed Rate Book. 

In addition to the uncertain gamble 
connected with the amount of revenue 
that would be realized from the list- 
ing fee to be charged there is one 
serious objection to this feature. 

The serious objection is this: A 
percentage of publishers in the weekly 
field will balk at paying a listing fee 
and will therefore not send in data 
about their papers. If this percentage 
is very large it would count against 
the value of the rate book, which 
should be as complete as it is human- 
ly possible to make it if it is to 
serve the purpose intended. 

On the other hand, I am confident 
that the stronger weeklies—the papers 
that receive first consideration by 
space buyers in making up a list of 
papers for national advertising will 
co-operate gladly and will willingly 
help in financing the rate book by 
\paying a listing fee. 

There should be at least 5,000 pub- 
lishers who would pay the listing fee 
if it is made as low as $1.00 per year. 
Given $5,000 as the roceipts from the 
listing fee charge, plus some revenue 
from advertising, there would not be 
a very large balance that would have 
to be covered by an appropriation 
from the surplus in the N.E.A. 
treasury. 

I favored the tie-up with Standard 
Rate and Data Service on the basis 
outlined after having considered care- 
fully and thoroughly two other prop- 
ositions. One came from the officers 
of the American Press Association; 
the other from James Wright Brown 
of Editor and Publisher, New York. 
The A.P.A. offer possessed some at- 
tractive features but for several 
reasons which I considered convinc- 
ing I did not deem it wise to accept it. 

The recommendation I made for a 
tieup with the Standard Rate and 
Data Service met with the unanimous 
approval of the six members of the 
executive committee. With this au- 
thorization a definite written agree- 
ment with the officers of that com- 
pany was prepared but before all the 
jetails were completed a_ situation 
Jeveloped that, in my judgment, made 
it advisable to postpone further action 
and refer the matter to this conven- 
‘ion for decision. 

The American Press Association, 
hrough a letter addressed to me by 
ts Secretary and Treasurer, Emmet 
*inley, informed me that since their 
offer to co-operate with the N.E.A. 
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in publishing a national rate book 
was not accepted they had decided to 
include in their rate book, not only 
the newspapers they represented, but 
also all country newspapers in the 
United States, the listing to be with- 
out expense to the publishers. The 
decision to eliminate a listing fee was 
made necessary, Mr. Finley’s letter 
said, as a result of their experience 
last fall in issuing a separate rate 
book listing papers the A.P.A. does 
not represent, when a five dollar list- 
ing fee was charged. 

Mr. Finley’s very friendly letter is 
too lengthy to incorporate in this re- 
port. He made it clear that it was 
not the object of the A.P.A. in issuing 
their rate book to compete with the 
N.E.A. rate book. I appreciate his 
viewpoint and can only commend the 
strategy of the action taken by the 
A.P.A. But it is apparent that their 
decision involves the publication of a 
rate book that not only competes with 
the proposed N.E.A. rate book but 
virtually eliminates it. It is self- 
evident that neither rate book would 
be as complete as it should be to serve 
the best interests of country news- 
papers. ; 

All angles of the situation which 
has developed should be discussed 
fully and frankly at this convention 
and specific instructions given to the 
officers you elect to direct the affairs 
of the Association during the coming 
year. 

Personally, I am convinced that the 
greatest good to country newspapers 
generally would result from the pub- 
lication of a national rate book joint- 
ly by the National Editorial Associa- 
tion—a service organization not or- 
ganized for profit which today enjoys 
the confidence of publishers as never 
before,—and Standard Rate and Data 
Service,—another service organization 
which sells information only and is 
not the special representative of any 
publication in the national advertis- 
ing field. 

The American Press Association 
would likewise be a _ beneficiary of 
such a project but its officers natural- 
ly disagree with my viewpoint, and 
appreciating the advantage of an 
affiliation with the N.E.A. they submit 
a very attractive proposition which 
Mr. Finley, who is in attendance at 
this convention, will present to you. 
It is for the delegates here assembled 
to decide the fate of the rate book 
project. ; 

A Circulation Audit Plan 

Another assignment given the offi- 
cers of the National Editorial Asso- 
ciation by the National Association of 
Press Association Managers at their 
St. Paul meeting last August was em- 
bodied in this resolution: 

“We urge the National Editorial As- 
sociation to undertake the establish- 
ment of a plan of guaranteed circula- 
tion statements for weekly newspapers 
and to confer with the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations to the end that the 
recommendation may become a re- 
ality.” 

The assignment was accepted will- 
ingly because it refers to a subject 
that I have been keenly interested in 
for some time, and to which I have 
given some study. That publishers of 
country weeklies are acquiring a keen- 
er appreciation of its importance is 
encouraging. 
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I have heard it said that in the case 
of country newspapers, where circula- 
tion figures do not usually exceed one, 
two, or three thousand subscribers, 
that the space buyer is not so much 
concerned about circulation. There 
may have been some basis for such’ 
a statement in the past but in these 
days of known values in merchandis- 
ing it does not hold. Space buyers 
insist on knowing what they are buy- 
ing and the publisher who can furnish 
a verified, guaranteed circulation 
statement will discover that his news- 
paper is given preferential standing. 

“Small town publications would 
many times get more serious consider- 
ation if the standard for measuring 
their circulation were as accurate and 
indisputable as the A.B.C. standards 
which measure and define the circula- 
tion of the larger city publications.” 
This -is the testimony of George O. 
Leonard of the Campbell Ewald Com- 
pany. It represents the opinion of 
every advertising agency executive 
with whom I have discussed this 
subject. 

How can such a service be made 
available to the small town-newspaper 
at a reasonable cost? 

The Audit Bureau of 
with its principal office 


Circulations 
in Chicago, 


Ship 


OVER 
NIGHT 
6 


“Ship Tonight—It’s 
There Tomorrow” is a 
Traction phrase that 
has a special appeal to 
the business man. 


It means just what it 
says—shipmentsto 
most Illinois points are 
delivered next day. 


Time saved is money 
saved to the shipper. 


Ask a Traction repre- 
sentative to tell you 
about this over-night 
service; also about 
through freight service 
to anywhere via Trace 
tion. 


fined) ett 
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Convenient Freighthouses 
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issues standardized statements of the 
circulation of publisher members, 
verifies the figures by auditor’s exam- 
inations and disseminates this circula- 
tion data for the benefit of advertisers, 
advertising agents and _ publishers. 
Quantity, quality, distribution of cir- 
culation and circulation methods are 
‘reported. There are six classes of 
members, who pay annual dues which 
vary according to the service they re- 
ceive and circulation totals. Minimum 
dues for newspapers with a circula- 
tion under 5000 are $52.00 per year. 
The charge for an initial audit and 
preliminary investigation is made at 
the rate of $20.00 per day per auditor, 
plus railroad fare of the auditor or 
auditors from the point assigned. 

These costs make the service of 
the A.B.C. burdensome for the aver- 
age country weekly. To send auditors 
to the thousands of newspaper offices 
in which country weeklies are pub- 
lished is impractical. Can some meth- 
od be devised that will give the same 
results at less expense—results that 
will be accurate and dependable, and 
that will be accepted by advertisers 
and agencies? My answer is, Yes. 
The following plan has been discussed 
with executives of the A.B.C., of sev- 
eral of the country’s largest national 
advertisers, and of a number of adver- 
tising agencies and all have agreed 
that it should fill the bill. 

Here is the plan in brief: 

Establish a Bureau of Circulation 
Audit for Country Newspapers, prefer- 
ably as a- subdivision of the A.B.C. in 
Chicago if the board of directors of 
that organization will sanction such 
a step; they to appoint a manager to 
supervise such a Bureau. [iestne 
A.B.C. directors act unfavorably upon 
a request to establish such a service 
bureau then the National Editorial 
Association can sponsor it, with provi- 
sion for a Board of Directors which 
should include representatives from 
the following groups: National ad- 
vertisers, advertising agencies, coun- 
try newspapers. This board would 
appoint a Managing Director to super- 
vise the work of the Bureau under 


rules and regulations they would 
adopt. The Executive Secretary of 
the National Editorial Association 


should be a member of the Board of 
Directors, unless it were found expe- 
dient to appoint him manager of the 
Bureau. 

Newspapers applying for a circula- 
tion audit would be required to fur- 
nish proofs of subscription lists, sub- 
scription cards or ledger, invoices 
showing newsprint purchases, post 
office receipts, press run reports and 
any other records bearing on circula- 
tion that the Directors specify. 

The publisher would also be required 
to answer a questionnaire, patterned 
after the standard A.B.C. Auditor’s 
Report. This would give information 
regarding city and country circula- 
tion, sale of copies at newsstands, 
number of exchanges and complimen- 
tary copies, net paid circulation. An 
analysis of circulation methods would 
also be required, giving subscription 
rates, use of premiums, clubbing offers 
or contests, as well as condition of 
collections. 

The subscription or mailing list 
would be audited by the staff at the 
central bureau and checked against 
the publisher’s reports and _ other 
records furnished. 
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By means of form letters to sub- 
scribers an accurate verification test 
could be made, the names of sub- 
scribers being selected at random. 

The result of such an audit would 
be certified to by the Bureau, and 
the publisher provided with a certif- 
icate indicating that his newspaper 
circulation statement carried the back- 
ing of an N.E.A. Guaranteed Audit. 

The fee charged for making an 
audit would be based on circulation, 
graded on a “per thousand subscribers” 
seale. The Board of Directors could 
establish a scale of fees that would 
make the Bureau self-supporting. <A 
scale of $10 for the first thousand sub- 
seribers, $20 up to two thousand and 
$30 up to three thousand, should be 
considered reasonable and ought to 
produce the necessary revenue. If 
not, then the N.E.A. could wisely ap- 
propriate a portion of the surplus in 
its treasury to assist in financing such 
an important service bureau, at least 
during its early stages. The expe- 
rience of the first year or two would 
demonstrate the level at which the 
scale of fees must be fixed to properly 
finance a Bureau of Circulation Audit. 


Standardization 
Increasing efficiency and eliminat- 
ing waste is the order of the day in 
industry. It behooves us to strive for 
these ends in our business. In fact, 
necessity compels it in these days of 
increasing costs and heavier overhead. 
Adopting standard forms in our 
shops and offices, standard sizes in 
newsprint, and educating our cus- 
tomers to the use of standard grades 
in bonds and paper stock will all con- 
tribute toward efficiency and economy. 
The N.H.A. Standard Invoice for 
billing national advertising was well 
received but it should be adopted by 
a much larger number of country 
newspapers. 
Watch Your Step 
Greater care should be exercised by 
publishers in signing contracts or 
orders. Officers of the N.H.A. are 
called upon to fill the role of umpire 
in disputes in a surprisingly large 
number of cases. In many instances 
the publisher’s complaint seemed 
plausible and justified but a careful 
reading of the agreement he had 
signed revealed the fact that he did 
not have a leg to stand on. 


They Earn Their Salt 

It is gratifying to note the spread 
of the Field Manager plan of state 
press association organization. Speed 
the day when every state with a news- 
paper constituency numerous enough 
to adequately finance it, establishes a 
central office with a full time secre- 
tary on the job. The Field Managers, 
without exception, team up with the 
N.E.A. in splendid fashion. Their co- 
operation is invaluable, their advice 
and suggestions always welcomed. 
From a personal acquaintance with 
practically every state Field Manager 
now in harness, and from a close-up 
knowledge of the constructive work 
they are doing I can testify that they 
are the salt of the earth. Most of 
them are underpaid but we will all be 
interested in the message their Presi- 
dent will bring to us Tuesday when 
he will tell us how they earn their 
salt. 

An Assistant Secretary Needed 

As a result of my experience as your 
president the past year, I endorse and 
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renew the recommendation made by 
President Edgecombe at the Los 
Angeles convention that an assistant 
to the Executive Secretary be ap- 
pointed. Mr. Hotaling is overworked. 
The executive committee deferred to 
his wishes last year and decided to 
try the Regional Secretary plan in- 
stead of naming an assistant secre- 
tary, but the expansion in membership 
and in service functions, which must 
be properly guided, has added em- 
phasis to the arguments advanced a 
year ago by Mr. Edgecombe for taking 
such a step. 


Valedictory 


In retiring as your president [ 
confess that the past year has been 
a bit strenuous, but intensely interest- 
ing. A trade paper editor with a 
poetic name intimated recently that 
I would go down in N.H.A. annals as 
“the traveling president.” I do not 
covet that distinction—although my 
family of five children protested at 
times that the absentee head of the 
house was evidently doing his best to 
earn the title. It will be a relief to 
step out of office and renew my ac- 
quaintance with that group of young- 
sters. 

A tribute I do prize as the highest 
ever paid me was bestowed by the 
editor of the home town paper i 
Wisconsin when you honored me a 
year ago by electing me as your presi 
Referring to the newly elected 
president of the National Editorial 
Association he paid this gracious but 
undeserved tribute: “The secret of 
his success in the newspaper field has 
been his inherent fondness for un- 
selfish service. For no other field 
offers such an unlimited opportunity 
for the indulgence of this fondness.” 

If service is the test then the news- 
paper field is blessed with a host of 
men and women who have achieved 
success. It has been a privilege to be 
associated with so many colleagues 
who are imbued with the spirit of un- 
selfish service in their efforts to build 
stronger state press associations and 
a stronger N.H.A., better newspapers 
and better home communities. 

A beloved Past President of this As- 
sociation, Dean Walter Williams of 
Missouri, presented the ideal poticy 
for a successful newspaper in these 
words: 


“The newspaper is the greatest 
public utility institution. He serves 
his paper best who serves his com 
munity best. The chief end of all 
good journalism is helpful public 
service. Every good _ journalist 
seeks first the favor of the right- 
thinking public through public serv 
ice and then expects that all other 
needful things will be added unto 
him.” 


From the progress that we have 
made during the past year, from the 
addresses that we will hear during 
the three days before us, from tie 
friends, old and new, we will meet 
and fraternize with at this forty- 
second annual convention of the Na 
tional Editorial Association may wé 
gather new inspiration and return to 
our respective fields better equipped to — 
render more effective service in “the 
most fascinating, the most challeng 
ing, the most varied, the most satisfy- 
ing career that modern life has to 
offer,” that of journalism. 


Tete, 
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Report of Advertisin?, Committee 


Presented at the Forty-Second Annual Convention of the N. E. A. 
by Editors Bridgman, Mitchell and Benjamin ° 


Your Committee on Advertising is 
able to add to the exhaustive reports 
of former years nothing of more out- 
standing importance than the fact that 
the selling service of the newspaper 
is growing in favor with the public, in 
keeping with the expansion in indus- 
try and trade in all lines. The year 
1926 witnessed an increase of about 
20 per cent in the amount of advertis- 
ing carried by all newspapers over 
1925 and all reports indicate that the 
weekly newspaper enjoyed its full 
share of this increase. 

Some of the greatest manufacturing 
industries through their spokesmen 
have affirmed their faith in the serv- 
ice of the rural weekly newspaper and 
have backed up their faith by the ex- 
penditure of several million dollars in 
buying the space and service of this 
class of papers. We cannot help feel- 
ing that this development is the result 
of improved service, which, in turn, is 
the result of the campaign of educa- 
tion by the officers of this organization 
and state associations to bring about 
the establishment of better business 
methods in the printing and publish- 
ing plant. Many of the larger adver- 
tising agencies even concur in the 
opinion that many of the greatest 
obstacles to placing an advertising 
campaign through the rural press 
have been removed, notwithstanding 


that present conditions leave much to 


be desired. A surprising increase is 
reported in the number of those who 
have their offices so organized that 
they can answer correspondence 
promptly, giving all information re- 
quested, furnish a rate card in stan- 
dard form, who are able to use mats 
and who render an invoice promptly 
on the N. EB. A. standard uniform form. 
We are making progress. But the 
Supreme need of the weekly news- 
paper publishing fraternity is central 
representation which offers to the ad- 
vertiser, desiring to cover any speci- 
fied territory, a medium through 
which negotiations may be conducted 
at a minimum of trouble and expense. 
Some state organizations are ap- 
proaching this problem through the 
medium of the Field Secretary, and 
the sooner we, as a national organiza- 
tion, are able to offer a nation-wide 
advertising service which is at once 
efficient and economical, the sooner we 
have attained the goal of efficient or- 
ganization. Individually we should 
realize that a more direct route from 
the advertiser to our columns and that 
all methods which we may employ to 
reduce the cost of placing an order 
with us will eventually be reflected 
in increased revenues. 

We believe the proposed National 
Rate and Data Book projected by 
President Roe and authorized by our 
directors will supply a great need and 
immeasurably strengthen the position 


of the weekly newspaper in the adver- 


tising field by presenting in condensed 
form information which the advertis- 
er seeks and which he has found it 
difficult to secure by direct methods. 


With manufacturers of nationally 
advertised goods frantically grasping 
at every possible means of interesting 
their dealers in more energetically 
pushing their products, publishers of 
rural papers are at last given an op- 
portunity of using some of the meth- 
ods that have been in vogue in daily 
newspaper offices for many years. 
Too few publishers have in the past 
bothered their heads about merchan- 
dising their own products or in turn- 
ing to advantage the wealth of infor- 
mation that should be in the files of 
every newspaper office. Manufactur- 
ers are today eager to try the selling 
power of the home town paper. They 
realize that through national advertis- 
ing an idea may be sold to the general 
public but they are beginning to dis- 
cover that they can never create a 
demand for their particular product 
until they are able to tell the readers 
the name of the dealer through whom 
it may be procured. 

Though not convinced that adver- 
tising in the smaller papers is the 
solution of their problem, many man- 
ufacturers are ready to experiment 
and unless these experiments are over- 
whelmingly successful, the advertising 
situation, so far as the country weekly 
is concerned, may drift back to the 
stagnant period of years ago. 

“Co-operative advertising,” that form 
of national advertising through which 
a nationally advertised product is rec- 
ommended by a local retailer, the ex- 
pense being shared, is rapidly increas- 
ing in popularity. It has been inter- 
esting to note the progress made in 
developing this profitable line of ad- 
vertising, profitable not only in dollars 
and cents but in the strengthening of 
a real bond of understanding between 
the publisher and merchant through 
attacking a common problem. While 
some information may be secured as 
to the nature and extent of these 
campaigns through other publishers 
and state organizations, the most suc- 
cessful method is to make your own 
store survey. An hour or two spent 
going over the stock with the dealer 
himself will bring out a wealth of in- 
formation. Take down the names of 
the products that might be known as 
“nationally advertised”; note the ad- 
dress and name of the manufacturer 
and jobber and secure from the dealer 
his opinion as to the merits of the 
article. By all means, avoid entering 
into a ‘co-operative’ campaign on 
articles that the merchant himself is 
not enthusiastic about. With the in- 
formation secured, write a personal, 
not a form letter to each manufactur- 
er, stating your willingness to assist 
in helping merchandise that product 
in case he is willing to do his share. 
Point out the good points about your 
publication and your community; show 
why the merchant thinks more of the 
goods can be sold; ask for full infor- 
mation regarding any plans that the 


manufacturer now has: to push his 
products and suggest any that you 
may have thought out. Then if a 
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campaign is secured, do your share in 
seeing that the dealer lives up to his 
part of the bargain and makes good 
window and counter displays and that 
the clerks are sold on the value. While 
there is considerable effort involved 
in the initial campaigns, publishers 
should be far-sighted enough to see 
that this is but the preliminary step. 
With the merits of the country paper 
established in the manufacturer’s 
mind, nothing can keep him out of its 
columns. Some difficulties will arise 
in handling this advertising through 
the dealer and eventually all of this 
business will be placed through agen- 
cies, with the contact direct between 
the agency and the paper. Such has 
been the case in the majority of the 
automobile and tire accounts and 
progress along that line is now being 
made with the larger paint manufac- 
turers. 

Fifty or a hundred live publishers in 
each state in the Union following out 
a similar campaign of education could 
in a very short time revolutionize the 
advertising policy of any large manu- 
facturer. 

The methods employed by the 
dailies must be put in force in the 
weekly office. Manufacturers have be- 
come accustomed to a merchandising 
service in connection with their ad- 
vertising campaigns and this service 
to be successful must be carried on 
throughout their entire territory and 
not only in the large centers. It is 
up to the publisher of the home town 
paper to install modern methods if he 
expects to secure modern returns. 

Co-operative advertising is but an- 
other expression of the new trend of 
merchandising methods but if it fails 
through the carelessness and indiffer- 
ence of the small publisher, American 
ingenuity will not be long in evolving 
some other plan of merchandising that 
will not include the mass of detail 
and confusion now incidental to a cam- 
paign in the rural newspapers of the 
country. 

The success of co-operative advertis- 
ing will be a tremendous step forward 
in the advertising history of the Amer- 
ican weekly. 


The Need of Accounting 

In its quest of dependable data on 
the cost of producing newspapers your 
committee has ever been handicapped 
by the lack of available standardized 
information. In no other business of 
such magnitude is there so great a 
variety of methods employed to de- 
termine costs and in no other business 
is there such a poverty of dependable 
information on actual conditions. This 
is primarily due to the division of the 
business into a multiplicity of small 
units, each too small to warrant the 
installation of an accounting system. 
But in the opinion of your committee, 
the business which is not sufficiently 
large to warrant the installation of a 
standard accounting system is destined 
to extinction in these days of intensive 
competition and small profits or no 
profits at all. 
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To what false conclusions the use 
of improvised and undependable cost 
figures may lead a publisher is well 
illustrated by the respective conclu- 
sions of two publishers who returned 
the questionnaire which the Commit- 
tee sent out for information regarding 
newspaper production costs. One of 
these publishers uses the standard 
cost finding method and has deter- 
mined the hour costs in each depart- 
ment of his plant by actual experience. 
Into these hour costs enter such items 
as interest on the investment, depre- 
ciation at the standard rate, taxes, 
fire and casualty insurance in organ- 
izations, rent, heat, light, power, tele- 
phone and telegraph, stationery and 
shop forms, advertising, repairs, shop 
supervision, editorial and business 
office expense and general expense. 
Each hour charged to his newspaper 
or job carried its share of each of 
these items. The cost of printing his 
eight page seven column paper for the 
year was $10,565.12. The cost per 
page was $25.38 and the advertising 
which he sold at space rates after add- 
ing to the revenues the receipts from 
circulation and advertising sold at non 
Space rates, cost him exactly .3138 
cents per inch. He sold none of it for 
more than 30 cents and much of it at 
25 cents. The result was a loss on 
the year’s business of $1,857.46. 

But now comes Publisher No. 2, who 
confesses to having madea large profit 
on his newspaper. He says nothing 
talks like the cash in the till. But 
from the questionnaire which he re- 
turned we learn that he published an 
average of 10 pages of seven column 
paper at a cost of $8,452.96, according 
to his own methods of determin‘ng the 
cost, which includes the use of canned 
hour costs. Deductions frem this fig- 
ure reveal that his newspaper would 
have cost $16.25 per page and his ad- 
vertising space 9% cents per inch. 
This publisher has visions of a high 
powered. automobile but an analysis 
of his business under the standardized 
system would reveal a condition not 
greatly different from that revealed by 
Publisher No. 1. 

It is the opinion of your committee 
that this organization ¢an perform 
no greater service for its membership 
than to persistently urge the adoption 
of uniform approved cost accounting 
methods that each publisher may have 
dependable data on the cost of his 
product with the view of intelligently 
fixing a_ selling price. The recom- 
mendations of this committee as to a 
proper rate for advertising space are 
unconvincing to Publisher No. 2, allud- 
ed to above. The publisher who knows 
his costs from dependable, indisput- 
able figures will not deliberately sell 
below cost. Your committee found 
that cost figures revealed by publish- 
ers who were not using the standard 
method of cost accounting and espe- 
cially those who were using canned 
hour costs were considerably lower 
than those who were able to determine 
actual costs and many of them were 
ridiculously low. The users of canned 
hour costs fail to get dependable re- 
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sults because they do not use the 
standard form of workmen’s time 
ticket. 


Some Production Cost Figures 
As usual we submit certain produc- 
tion cost figures, fcr comparison, se- 


lected at random from Wisconsin and 
Minnesota newspapers which use the 
standardized cost finding system. A 
cost tracer is kept for each issue of 
these newspapers and their cost com- 
puted with an hour cost determined by 
the experience of the plant in which 
each is published. Editorial Cost, re- 
fers to the cost of all labor charged 
directly to the use of the paper outside 
the mechanical departments. Cost 
Per Inch, refers to space sold at space 
rates after the revenue from all adver- 
tising sold at non space rates, to- 
gether with the amount of the circula- 
tion receipts, had been deducted from 
the total cost of the issue. These 


figures are averages for the year 1926. 
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Reaffirming the schedule of rates 
recommended in former years as the 
minimum for papers of the circulation 
indicated, we believe that the cost of 
production should be the basic factor 
in determining a charge for advertis- 
ing space. To these rates should be 
added the various forms of service 
which the newspaper publisher is ac- 
customed to render the advertiser. 
Investigation reveals that there is no 
margin of profit on the rates specified 
which will insure to the publisher a 
decent profit on his investment. The 
fact is that most weekly newspapers 
are produced in plants which also do 
commercial printing for the public 
without the use of the standardized 


Ret tH A HN Nh ttn me 
: Paper No. 1 2 3 4 5 6 H 
| No. of pages........ 9.27 12 8 16 8 7.74 I 
| No. cols. per p.. 7 6 7 6 7 6-7 fl 
| Cost per page....$ 26.30 $ 27.10 $ 25.38 $ 20.25 $ 21.79 $ 25.81 i 
= Cost per issue....$248.33 $325.32 $203.18 $324.12 $174.34 $199.70 ! 
| Cost per inch of | 
| display ad. space 215 3673 .3138 308 .2487 .3786 i 
; Editorial cost —..$ 62.38 $ 92.00 $ 65.00 $ 70.00 $ 40.00 $ 90.00 i 
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Less Space, More Revenue 

The N. E. A. schedule of rates rec- 
ommended for country weeklies is as 
follows: 

For 500 or less circulation 25c. 

For 1000 or less circulation 30c. 

For 1500 or less circulation 35c. 

For 2000 or less circulation 40c. 

For 2500 or less circulation 45c. 

For 3000 or less circulation 48c. 

For 3500 or less circulation 51c. 


workmen’s time ticket, which accounts 
for all of the time of each workman 
in the mechanical department. The 
result is that neither the cost of the 
newspaper nor any other job of print- 
ing produced in the plant can be defin- 
itely determined and patrons of the 
commercial printing department are 
constantly charged with labor which 
should be charged to the newspaper 
and the newspaper may be carrying 
charges which should be charged to 


yg! 
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the patrons of the printing depart- 
ment. We find this condition to be 


inevitable where the standard cost ac- 
counting system is not used.. The re- 
sult is that publishers of country 
newspapers are as a whole expending 
more in the production of the news- 
paper than its advertising patronage 
will warrant. Confining the size of 
the paper to fewer pages ct a higher 
rate per inch for space suggests itself 
to us as a method of correcting a bad 
business practice. And the cost of 
adding extra pages to the minimum 
eight page form should be carefully 
justified by the revenues from adver- 
tising actually car_ied in these extra 
pages. If the country newspaper pub- 
lisher desires to emulate the publisher 
of the blanket sheet daily he should 
also study the business methods which 
make it necessary that extra pages 
carry from 90 to 95 and 100 per cent 
advertising. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Advertising Committee, 
W. H. Bridgman, Chairman, 
Republican, Stanley, Wis. 
H. Z. Mitchell, 
Pioneer, Bemidji, Minn. 
O. J. Benjamin, 
Journal, Nevada, Iowa. 
Former managing director G. L. Cas- 
well, of the Iowa Press association 
has been made governor of the Iowa 
Lions clubs. 


It has finally been definitely decided 
that the National Association of State 
Press Field Managers will meet in 
Detroit August 20-25, inclusvie. 


he 


Composin3, Room Heads Association 


New Organization Formed in Iowa by Representatives 
of Two-Thirds of the Daily Newspapers 


Iowa has a new organization, the 
Iowa Newspaper Composing Room 
Heads Association, organized at 
Waterloo June 13 and 14 with 25 
newspaper composing room _ heads 
present, representing two-thirds of the 
daily newspapers of that state. 

The temporary officers ‘who offi- 
ciated the first day were all elected 
for permanent officers, including Leon 
A. Link, Waterloo, president; Thomas 
Kelly, Davenport, vice president; and 
Leo J. Carle, Mason City, secretary- 
treasurer. 

The principal address of the session 
was delivered by W. E. Wines, man- 
ager of the mechanical department of 
the American Newspaper Publishers 
association, who came direct from 
Harrisburg, Pa., where he attended 
the national conference of the same 
character. Other speakers were 
Jackson McCoy, general manager 
of the Waterloo Courier; W. A. 
Reed, editor of the Waterloo Tri- 
bune; A. N. Pruess, linotype machinist 
of the Courier; J. C. Youngblood, Du- 
buque Telegraph-Herald; Thomas Kel- 
ly, Davenport Times; Ed Funk, Water- 
loo Tribune, and Frank T. Harrison, 
Des Moines Register. 

Delegates visited the plants of both 
the Courier and the Tribune the first 
day and on the second day the plant 
of the Weston-Barnett company, 
photo-engravers. 


Davenport was chosen for the 1928 
convention. 

In the group picture shown below, 
there are 22 newspaper composing 
room heads and representatives of 
supply manufacturers, as follows: 

Front row, left to right—C. H. 
Arundel, Des Moines; E. H. Brown, 
Council Bluffs Nonpareil; W. E. Wag- 
ner, Wilkes Type Metal company; G. 
S. Garver, Keokuk Gate City; Thomas 
Robinson, Barnhart Bros., Des Moines; 
A. E. Brown, Cedar Falls Record; 
Leon A. Link, Waterloo Evening Cour- 
ier; Thos. J. Kelly, Davenport Times; 
Nathan Hoefflin, Muscatine Journal; 
Charles Palmer, Marshalltown, and 
Joseph C. Youngblood, Dubuque Tele- 
graph-Herald. 

Second Row—Paul Franks, Lanston 
Monotype company; William C. Kirby, 
Lanston Monotype company; Charles 
H. Bleuerer, Davenport Democrat; 
Charles M. Westerfield, Cedar Rapids; 
Leo J. Carle, Mason City Globe Ga- 
zette; Ed. Funk, Waterloo Tribune: 
Ff, R. Mossman, Vinton Times, and E. 
L. Koehler, Dubuque Telegraph-Her- 
ald; W. EH. Wines, American News- 
paper Publishers association; Ernest 
F. Carstons, Fort Madison Democrat; 
H. V. Hoyer, Oelwein Register. 


The annual convention of the Geor- 
gia Press association will take place 
at Eatonton, on August 22, 23 


and 24. 
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Episode VII* 


Putting Words Through Gymnastic Paces to Animate an Otherwise 
Un-Illustrated Display. Atmosphere Created by Different 
Delineations of Hand-Drawn Lettering 


By W. Livingston Larned 


There is undeniable pictorial value 
in lettering, hand-drawn lettering, 
when imaginative influences are at 
work. Of recent years, the designers 
of type faces have shown, conclusively, 
that type also may possess illustra- 
tive character. 

Old Fred Morgan, a shrewd printer 
of our acquaintance in the South, used 
to say: “Give me a liberal selection 
of type faces, and liberty, when it 
comes to make-up and composition, 
and all the artists can go to Zanzibar. 
It is a mistake to assume that mere 
words, on white paper, are uninterest- 
ing. Everything depends on how you 
handle them.” 

These articles have sought, in every 
instance, to show that printers, out 
of convenient touch with art studios, 
or handicapped by price limitations, 
may nevertheless “illustrate” their 
jobs in a home-made manner, without 
sacrifice of the professional touch. 
And the present theme I am writing 
is an exceedingly significant one in 
this regard. 

In a story preceding this, it was 
shown that mere “spots” and tiny 
vignettes, may animate an otherwise 
uninviting and dull alltype display. 
It is the purpose of the present story 
to prove that titles, headlines, cap- 
tions, display features, if hand-lettered, 
stand ready to take the place of more 
expensive illustrative designs—de- 
signs which may cost large sums of 
money and which must buffet the 
stormy winds of client criticism. The 
possibilities of hand lettering are just 
beginning to be tapped. National ad- 
vertisers, in designing a name plate 
or a trade mark, are now devoting 
far more time and attention than ever 
they did in the past, to the peculiarly 
effective pictorial phases of words— 
just words. 

This same Fred Morgan, country 
printer, of whom we speak, put a 
local sign-writer to work on a series, 
just when it would appear that there 
was no professional talent at hand. 
The idea and the incidents thereof, 
deserve passing along. 

A gigantic cotton mill, with attend- 
ant manufacturing units which pro- 
duced trade-marked and _ nationally 
advertised garments for children, was 
located less than 20 miles from this 
modest printing shop. But had Mor- 
fan ever managed to reap the over- 
flow of dollars expended by the com- 
pany on advertising? Not so as could 
be noticed by any local opticians! The 
sales and advertising manager of the 
concern had a great way of underscor- 
ing and capitalizing words when he 
dictated letters, and in due time 
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Morgan received a communication 
which suggested that the institution 
intended issuing a considerable amount 
of printed matter. This printed mat- 
ter included slip-ins to be enclosed 
with every little garment, and jobber 
leaflets, and dealer advertising, and 
much more of the same sort of gener- 
alized thing. Nobody expected, how- 
ever, that Morgan would get so much 
as a sniff of this printing. 

In looking over the numerous cam- 
paigns issued by the house in the past, 
this printer-man made one shrewd ob- 
servation, which, coupled with another, 
handed him his order. The old pieces 
had been over-illustrated. They were 
top-heavy with pictures. They went 
a little too far the other way. 

Point No. 2—Morgan remembered 
the way the sales manager always 
juggled words, in his letters. There 
was a weakness in this direction. And 
so dummies were submitted, in which 
mere words were animated, given the 
breath of life, set into motion, made to 
talk the very language, pictorially, 
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which they themselves signified. There 
was one series of jobber slips in par- 
ticular which invited imaginative 
handling in this direction. Speed of 
deliveries was the important item, and 
Morgan found six words for six leaf- 
lets that said as much. Then he 
proceeded to find ways and means 
of speeding up _ the individual 
words and letters of the words. 
There was no expert, professional 
letterer in his neck of the woods. 
But down on  £Westover Street 
there was a very capable signwriter— 
the type of man who paints signs of 
all kinds for any community. He was 
not an “artist” in the accepted adver- 
tising sense, but he could “letter.” It 
was only that his talents had never 
been applied in this direction before. 
(And every printer might keep this 
fact in mind: each town or city or 
village boasts a man of this type, who 
writes signs, as the saying goes, but 
whose work is easily in a class with 
the chap who does it in ink.) 

Morgan told the sign-writer what he 
wanted, and asked only that the letter- 
ing jobs be made somewhat smaller 
than was customary with the shop. 
And the lettering was to be done in 
black paint, not in colors. Speed? To 
be sure! A few deft, straggling lines 
of white made those speed words leap 
off the page! Here was a series of 
six which gave ‘‘wings to words” as 
the now familiar phrase goes. 

Then Morgan added another tuck 
and a couple of frills to his ruminat- 
ing. Why not “illustrate” all of the 
printing for this campaign with vivid 
headlines which really “meant some- 
thing” in an illustrative sense? There 
were four folders for the dealer adver- 
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tising dainty fabrics for very small 
children; and the sign writer man- 
aged to make his hand-lettering say 
as much in the very “feel” and spirit 
and mood of his headlines. They 
were designed that way, drawn that 
way. 

Morgan’s customer was submitted 
some exceedingly flossy illustrated 
dummies, but a small-town printer 
managed to climb aboard the fast 
express by virtue of a neat idea, neat- 
ly applied. The very fact that Mr. 
Salesmanager was a word-underscorer 
meant the battle half won. It was 
only necessary for Morgan to reiter- 
ate that words can be pictorially beau- 
tiful, or strong, or speedy or frigid 
or steaming. 

It is only necessary, in order to sub- 
stantiate the amazing possibilities in 
chis field, to examine the business 
papers, trade magazines and indus- 
trial publications; to observe to what 
an inventive extent headlines are 
made to serve as the “pictorial feat- 
are,” and how admirably they achieve 
it. Moreover, it is restful, an inno- 
vation, something different. There is 
sure to be a more intimate and unin- 
terrupted tie-up between the text and 
the “picture.” Clients are half inclined 
to believe, in the first place, that in far 
00 many instances the illustrative 
side of advertising matter counter- 
dalances the advertiser’s type mes- 
sage. It monopolizes the spotlight. 
‘There can be no such condition where 
che headline is the illustration. 

A short time ago an advertiser spent 
very close to $50,000 to raise a mighty, 
in impressive electric sign on Broad- 
way, the Big Street of Little Fusbud- 


zets. It was an illustrated sign and 
there was motion to it. Figures 
lid stunts. Alongside was placed an 


slectric sign, just half its size. The 
lame of the product was emblazoned 
ipon it, in twinkling stars, which 
curled and gyrated, went on and off. 
The name lived a life commensurate 
with the zestful spirit of Broadway 
‘tself. Statistics show that the ani- 
mated word drew eighty per cent 
nore attention than the elaborate pic- 
‘orial sign. And there you are. This 
‘sS not an argument against advertis- 
meg pictures, but it is an encourage- 
nent to printers who wonder how on 
tarth they can illustrate jobs when 
‘here are no illustrators within gun- 
‘hot. Where there’s a word there’s 
‘1 wav. It is only necessary to put 
1 little more than Dan’ Webster into 
he word. 

_ There is just as much reason to say 
bat Jetters of a word can suggest the 
ndividuality, the purpose, the atmos- 
vbere, of the project as that clothing 
vt architecture can indicate the mood 
f the individual. Poor typography 
an make the healthiest and most 
esthetic product seem dirt eheap— 
n advertising. And so—if this can 
ve said of the stuff that comes from 
he linotype or the type case, why not 
sdmit that it is true of lettering into 
vhich imagination and thought has 
yeen injected? 

| A great many persons can’t “draw,” 
vut the sort of lettering we have in 
nind, can be born of no more than an 
yarnest desire. We know one printer 
vho employed a high school boy to 
0 these specialized jobs: that boy 
iad displayed a talent for lettering 
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Nothing but Words, and Yet You Can’t Pass Them By. 


which was evidenced by the maps he 
drew for his classes. And—we repeat 
—the local sign-painter is a genius 
generally overlooked and _ forgotten. 
In reduced form, the latter’s efforts 
are quite as professional as the high- 
priced big-city gent who is about as 
accessible as a ground hog in mid- 
winter. 


The annual convention of the Penn- 
sylvania Newspaper Publishers’ asso- 
ciation was held at the Buena Vista 
Springs hotel, Waynesboro, on June 
17 and 18. A Ladies’ Auxiliary to the 
association was formed. 


The New England Woman’s Press 
association held its annual outing at 
Cedar Hill, Waltham, Massachusetts 
on June 15. The new president, Miss 
Helena B. Shipman, was in charge of 
arrangements for the outing. 


Andrew W. Ford, managing editor 
of the New York Telegram, is the 
new president of the New York City 
News association. He succeeds Os- 
mund Phillips, city editor of the New 
York Times. 


Each Tells Its Story 


The Virginia Press association will 
hold its annual meeting from the four- 
teenth to the sixteenth of July, in- 
clusive, at Williamsburg, Virginia. 


Serves Coffee to Subscribers 

It was a feminine idea, and it 
worked—serving coffee and wafers 90n 
Saturday afternoon as part of a five 
weeks’ campaign to get new subscrib- 
ers. A subscription rate of $1 was 
offered old and new subscribers, ex- 
cept those in arrears, who had to pay 
the regular rates. A front page story 
each week and a series of adver- 
tisements played up the campaign. 
Mrs. Harry Saterbo, Sioux Valley 
News, Canton, South Dakota, tells 
of its success: 

“Papers were delivered to every 
home during the campaign. On Sat- 
urday afternoon from 300 to 500 per- 
sons were served and 387 new sub- 
scribers added to the list, and $760.33 
was collected. This campaign proved 
more attractive than contests, prem- 
iums and other schemes’ usually 
used.” 
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Alabama 


Victor H. Hanson became the owner 
of two newspapers when he consol- 
idated the Birmingham News with the 
Age-Herald; he will issue the com- 
bined pavers under the name of the 
Age-Herald. 

The Florence Times-News has again 
changed hands. It has heen purchased 
by F. I. Thompson, owner of the Mo- 
bile News and Item and the Mont- 
gomery Journal, and J. L. Meeks, 
former owner and publisher of the 
Gadsden Times-News. 

Publication of the Brundige News, 
which was temporarily suspended on 
account of the illness of the editor 
and publisher J. E. Graves, will be 
resumed. 


Arizona 


El Fronterizo and the Arizona Cat- 
tleman and Farmer are published by 
Joe McCormick and Henry Dobyns at 
the McCormick Printing Company in 
Tucson. 


Arkansas 


A new site has been selected for 
the Walnut Ridge Blade and it is 
hoped that the new plant to be erected 
will be ready for use on July 15. 

Fred D. James has purchased the 
interest of Guy Wilson in the James- 
Wilson Printery at Camden. 

The plant of the Conway Log Cabin 
Democrat has _ installed improved 
press facilities. 

Clio Harper, secretary of the Arkan- 
sas Press association, was recently 
elected president of the Authors’ and 
Composers’ Society of Little Rock. 

C. E. Palmer recently sold a con- 
trolling interest in the Ft. Smith Jour- 
nal to Lee G. Sims. 

Frank McElreath and C. E. Palmer 
of Texarkana bave sold “the Rogers 
Daily Post to James P. Shbofner of 
Rogers, Arkansas. Mr. Shofner will 
enlarge the plant and install new 
equipment. 


California 


Byfield purchased the Selma 
recently from J. J. Vander- 


i ASL 
Irrigator 
burgh. 

The Newhall Signal and the Saugus 
Enterprise, operated by A. B. Thatch- 
er, run an interesting column called 
“The Jin-Jer Jar,’ written by Mr. 
Thatcher. 

Westminster is to have a new week- 
ly under the direction of A. J. Nielson. 

The Lankershim Sun is anew week- 
ly under the editorship of Robert E. 
Smith 

The Willowbrook News is now 
owned by Berkley Walker, formerly 
a printer of Lawndale. 

The Vallejo Daily Chronicle 
been sold to Colin V. Dyment. 

Walter L. Clemons now has an as- 
sociate, W. T. Lambert, in the publi- 
cation of the Laguna Beach South 
Coast News. A new plant is to be 
erected. Mr. Lambert is a former 
Iowa newspaperman and California 
banker. 

Davis and Carrol, owners of the 
Randsburg Times, have purchased the 
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Mojave Record from Robert Turner. 
If the people will support it, the Mo- 
jave paper will be continued. 

The Oceanside Daily Tribune will 
take its place beside two weekly 
newspapers of that city. Bryan Broth- 
ers, formerly of Arizona, are its pub- 
lishers. 

A four-page newspaper printed on a 
Cottrell cylinder press, the Coronado 
Evening Mercury, was the first news- 
paper published in Coronado, and that 
was forty years ago. 

The Gateway Gazette, Beaumont, is 
to have a new home, according to 
plans being made by H. J. Kuhn, pub- 
lisher. He will build his plant on one 
of the main Beaumont streets. It is 
to be fireproof, of hollow tile and con- 
crete construction. 

The floor space of the Ventura 
County Star is being doubled by Roy 
Pinkerton and Jacques D’Armand, 
who plan improvements and expan- 
sion for the Star. 

Cc. F. Hoffman, of the Moorpark 
Enterprise, has established the Cam- 
arillo News. 

The Artesia News is now printed 
on its own press instead of being 
farmed out. 

The Sunland Free Press is a new 
paper put out by the Valley Herald 
plant at Tujunga. 

Colorado 

The Denver Post and the Denver 
Morning Post recently presented the 
American Legion with a check for 
$5,011 for assistance given the two 
newspapers in the issuing of special 
tourists’ editions. 

H. L. Clark, formerly of Cambridge, 
Idaho, has purchased the Stratton 
Press, published at Stratton, Colo., in 
Kit Carson county. 

Temporary discontinuation of the 
Branson News has been announced by 
J. S. Booher and R. W. Roddy; pub- 
lication will be resumed when the 
plant is completed in Baca county. 


Connecticut 

The Danville Times is a new even- 
ing daily. 

Editor H. B. Hale of the East Hart- 
ford Gazette, claims the distinction of 
being one of the oldest members of 
the N.E.A. He has attended 19 N.H.A. 
conventions and hopes to be present 
at many more. 


Georgia 
The Press is the new name of the 
Dublin Messenger which is now 


owned by A. S. Sawyer. 
Idaho 

Formerly a semi-weekly, the Black- 
foot Republican is now a daily. 

The Troy News has been purchased 
by J. C. Peterson, who has suspended 
publication of the Deary Press. 

James A. Dement, Jr., has bought 
out the interest of Juneau H. Shinn, 
his co-partner for three years, in the 
Filer Record. 


Indiana 

Spencer now has a new evening 
daily as a result of the efforts of 
the Bloomington 
Evening World. The first edition of 
the paper, known as the Spencer 
Evening World, was edited by Phil 
Maxwell, formerly of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 
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J. Frank McDermond, Jr., publishe 
of the Attica Ledger-Tribune, has pu 
chased a new press. 

The Birdseye Signal has heretofore 
been printed in another town, but its 
editor, John L. Schreiber, has recent- 
ly equipped his own shop in Birdseye 

F. R. James, of Omaha, Nebraska i 
has bought the Pendleton Times from — 
W. E. Witmer. Mr. Witmer has bee 
editor and publisher of the Times 
since 1899 and in point of sora 


was the oldest Republican editor 
in the Highth Congressional dis- 
trict. He has been a business man 


of Pendleton for 28 years, which | 
is several years longer than an 
other person in business there. + 


za 
Illinois t| 

The Metropolis Republican Herald- 
is getting settled in its new location 
at 518 Market street and will soon put 
out an enlarged edition. & 

New equipment has been ordered | 
for the Granite City Press Record and) 
after September 6 the Record will be 
out as an evening daily instead of om 
a twice a week paper. j 

The Windsor Gazette sent out a 
number of “Mickey Says” blotters on. 
which Mickey says, “Well, I’m sorry 
if folks are going over to Bigtown to” 
buy things they could buy of you, Mr. 
Merchant, but is it their bizness to 
know you have these things in your 
store, or yours to see that they know? 
If I wuz running a shop, I’d never 
give ’em a chance to forget me.’ | 

After a year’s vacation, W. O. Sharp 
has returned to edit the Carthage | 
Gazette. During his absence the 
paper was leased to John Symonds, 
editor of the Hancock County Journal. 

Grant Press, Rockford, has a new 
$16,500 home in a two story building 
on the lot adjoining their present 
location. 

A special agricultural department 
is now a feature of the Greenville 
Advocate and receives favorable com- 
ment. It may be necessary to ex- 
pand it to two pages. 

The city council of Waukegan, by 
unanimous vote, let the contract for 
publication of all city matter to the 
Waukegan Daily News for the next 
four years. : 

The Woodstock News has_ been 
designated official city newspaper. 

The editor of the Prophetstown 
Echo, Bruce Cole and Mrs. Cole, are 
touring Europe this summer. Mr, 
Cole wishes to be in France for the 
Legion convention. 

The journalism class of the Aurora 
East high school recently issued a 
14-page section of the Aurora Beacon- 
News. 

When the Villa Grove News began 
its twenty-first volume it published a 
picture of eighteen old-time residents 
of the city, without names, asking its 
readers to identify as many of them 
as possible. Only one man was able 
to name all of them, and he was the 
one who furnished the photograph for 
publication. v 

From a press run of 400 copies of 
a four-page paper, just half the size 
of the present day Sunday comic set- 
tion, in 1847, to a mammoth Sunday 
edition of 1,200,000 copies of today, 
is the remarkable record of the Chi- 
cago Tribune which celebrated its 
80th birthday recently. 
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The Lemont Lemonter is the name 
f the new tabloid weekly which is 
eing issued at the Service Print 
jhop in Lemont under the guidance 
f Charles D. Nicholls, owner and 
ditor. 

Mr. S. S. Allen, Duquoin, former 
wner of the Elkville Journal, is the 
ew owner of the Kdwardsville Re- 
ublican which he recently purchased 
rom C. P. Boyer who published the 
vaper for four years. 

A newcomer to Illinois journalism 
3 the Sorento Blade; its first edition 
ame off the press recently. James 
1. Mason is the editor. 

The Rockford Press division of 
eorge F. McKiernan and Co., opened 
complete printing establishment on 
ye second floor of the Columbia 
coffee and Tea Co. 

The “East St. Louis Progress” is 
le name of the new weekly news- 
aper devoted to the interests of the 
dlored race. Its editors and man- 
gers are H. A. Adams, Charles Nash 
nd J. E. Nance. 

Fred A. Snyder, editor of the AI- 
any Review for the past few years, 
as forced to resign recently on 
ccount of ill health. Mrs. Alice 
angford is his successor. 

J. Guernsey Porter, son of Mrs. Mae 
orter, county superintendent-elect of 
shools of De Witt county, has been 
opointed chief editorial writer of the 
aily Illini, student publication at the 
‘niversity of Illinois; Mr. Porter will 
2 a senior in the University next fall. 
Arthur M. Morgan and Russell Heit- 
an, of Sparta, have purchased the 
controlling interest in the Rantoul 
ress, weekly newspaper of Rantoul. 
_A. Lawrence, editor, disposed of the 
aper because of the demands of mil- 
ary duty upon his time. Mr. Law- 
nce is a reserve ‘lieutenant in the 
‘r corps of the U. S. army. 

C. B. Pinkerton, owner of the Jer- 
sy County News, carried on a tele- 
none conversation with County 
idge H. L. Chapman of Jersey coun- 
, who is touring England. The call 
as placed through the offices of the 
ondon Daily Mail and after Judge 
qdapman and Mr. Pinkerton were 
rough talking the editor of the Mail 
\bmitted his compliments and _ in- 
lired about crop conditions here. 
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/The publisher of the Des Moines 
egister and Tribune-Capital, Gardner 
ywles, has been elected to the board 
) trustees of Drake University, Des 
oines. 
tra A. Nichols, owner of the Hardin 
ounty Citizen, has purchased the 
wa Falls Sentinel from A. W. Mc- 
‘ide, which leaves Iowa Falls with 
it one newspaper. 
Ketchum and Bush, publishers of the 
eekly Plain Dealer at Newton, have 
{spended publication. 
‘The Monticello Express has built 
{ addition to its plant and among 
‘her improvements has installed a 
WwW eight-column quarto two-revolu- 
m press. 
‘The Patriot, at What Cheer, has 
en sold to W. E. Brown and Sons, 
Waverly. The Brown boys, Earl 
d Will, are now in charge of the 
triot. 
The Des Moines Register’s entrant 
the National Spelling Bee, Ralph 
senan. 13, won second prize which 
is $500 in gold. Keenan is from 
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Waukon and had to take second place 
because he failed to spell “abrogate” 
correctly. 

For the first time in fifty years 
Cedar Rapids has only one daily news- 
paper. John L. Miller, president of 
the Evening Gazette Company, has 
purchased the Republican, his only 
competitor. 

J. G. Heacock has sold the Brighton 
Enterprise to Irvin F. Kraemer, an 
experienced newspaper man who has 
been teaching printing in the voca- 
tional department of the Lansing 
high school. Mr. Heacock’s father, 
C. C. Heacock, established the Enter- 
prise forty-five years ago. 

Consolidation of the Ida County 
Pioneer and the Ida Grove Record has 
taken place. John H. Moist and 
Stanley J. Mead have bought the in- 
terest of Carl Brown, former owner of 
the Record. The paper will be known 
as the Pioneer Record, of which Mr. 
Moist will be editor and Mr. Mead 
associate editor. 

The Stuart Herald has installed a 
new Model C Intertype, replacing one 
that has been used since 1914. 

Byron G. Allen is the new editor 
of the Pocahontas Democrat, succeed- 
ing J. A. HEckenrod, who has been 
editor and publisher of the Democrat 
since September, 1924. 

D. D. McIntosh, former editor of the 
Elkhorn Valley Mirror at Norfolk, 
Nebraska, has purchased the Ran- 
dolph Enterprise. 

About $25,000 will be spent by the 
Perry Daily Chief in improvements 
this summer. A _ one-story modern 
building will be constructed and part 
of the equipment will be a large news- 
paper press. 

For forty-three years S. D. Henry 
has been editor of the Coon Rapids 


Enterprise. 

Rachel Hawthorne, editor of the 
Estherville Democrat, has resigned 
and is now with the Des Moines 
Register. 


The Humboldt Republican has en- 
larged. It now has four eight-column 
pages. 

A society page has been added to 
the Manchester Democrat and the 
paver has been changed to an eight- 
column one. 

The oldest weekly paper published 
in southeastern Iowa is the Wapello 
Republican, sixty-nine years old. It 
is now Wapello’s only paper being a 
consolidation of the Louisa County 
Record, the Wapello Democrat, the 
Tribune, and the Republican. 

The Washington Democrat is now 
called the Washington Democrat 
Independent. 


Kansas 

After editing and publishing the 
Halstead Independent for a period of 
38 years, E. J. Bookwalter has turned 
over the newspapers to his two sons, 
Earl R. and Lloyd EH. Bookwalter, who 
have been connected with the office 
for the past 16 years. 

The Norton Daily Telegram is now 
the property of Chester L. Jacoby, 
managing editor of the Dodge City 
Daily Globe. N. C. Peterson, business 
manager of the Globe, is also inter- 
ested in the new venture. 

Arch W. Jarrell is the new editor 
of the Wichita Beacon. He succeeds 
Elmer Peterson, who has resigned to 
accept an editorial position with the 
Meredith publications of Des Moines. 
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Moore Brothers have sold the Pitts- 
burg Headlight, evening, and the 
Pittsburg Sun, morning, to a group of 
which Oscar S. Stauffer, publisher of 
the Arkansas City Traveler, is the 
head. Charles L. Nicholson of the 
Hutchinson News and Herald and 
George A. Winters of Chicago are to 
operate the Pittsburg papers. 

Maryland 

Van Lear Black, president of the 
Baltimore Sun, recently flew from 
Schiphol, Holland to Batavia, Java, in 
a Fokker monoplane. He was ac- 
companied by two pilots. 

The Baltimore Sun and the Evening 
Sun sponsored the seventh annual 
regatta of the Chesapeake Bay Work- 
boat association. One hundred boats 
competed, the regatta being held at 
Oxford, on the eastern shore of Mary- 
land. 


Massachusetts 
George F. Booth, publisher of the 
Worcester Telegram and _ Gazette, 
“forgot newspaper work for seven 
weeks” and took a trip to England and 
Scotland recently. 


Minnesota 

After having been in active charge 
of the paper for four years, N. W. 
Reay and C. D. Bertolet have ac- 
quired possession of the St. Paul 
Daily News from Mrs. Mary McCurdy 
Ashbaugh, the widow of its founder, 
Lawrence V. Ashbaugh. 

The Bronson Budget has been sold 
by Ray R. Swanson to Emil Hallgren. 

M. W. Raihale has bought the 
Floodwood News. Mr. Raihale is 
head of the Art Shop Printery. 

L. W. Kenny has purchased the 
Monitor-Herald of Tomah, Wisconsin. 
Mr. Kenny has been city editor of the 
Morris Tribune. 

A thirty-page Greater Minnesota 
edition was put out the last week in 
May by the Bemidji Pioneer Publish- 
ing company, publishers of the Daily 
Pioneer and the Bemidji Weekly Sen- 
tinel. It was issued in accordance 
with a plan proposed by President J. 
V. Weber of the Minnesota Editorial 
association. 

The editor of the Organized Farmer, 
I. M. Kalnes, is now with a paper in 
Stoughton, Wisconsin. 

The Northfield News has increased 
its capital stock $25,000. It is now 
$40,000. 

The former editor of the Hartland 
Herald, George Brown, has gone to 
the Daily Tribune, at Hastings, 
Nebraska. 

Sixty years of service is the record 
of the Sauk Center Herald. It is 
one of the oldest papers in central 
Minnesota. 

The Mankato Daily Free Press has 
purchased a 28-page Goss press. 

Expansion and improvement mark 
the Hennepin County Review at Hop- 
kins recently. There is a new press 
room while offices, job department, 
composing room, etc., have been re- 
arranged for greater convenience. 
The publishers of the paper are Mr. 
and Mrs. F. J. Pavek. 

The Montevideo American is grow- 
ing rapidly under the management of 
Everett and Elwood Mills. It has 
moved into new quarters in the busi- 
ness district where there is more 
recom and a more convenient location. 
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The business manager of the Mille 
Laces County Times is Albert Cravens, 
son of Fay Cravens, the editor. 


Missouri 
Through a misunderstanding an 
error was made in the ‘Newspaper 


Notes” for June, concerning Zed W. 
Hook. He is senior editor of the 
Auxvasse Review at Auxvasse, and 
not editor of the Missouri Telegraph 
at Fulton. Instead, he started as an 
apprentice on the Telegraph. He has 
been about everything in newspaper 
work, from “devil” to editor-in-chief, 
and now, at the age of 77, is still 
on the job. 

Eugene S. McClintic is now busy 
with his duties as publicity director 
of the Missouri State Fair. Mr. Mc- 
Clintic was formerly a member of the 
editorial staff of the Gazette at St. 
Joseph. 

The Iron County Register, a Dem- 
ocratic organ edited by Col. EH. D. Ake, 
is sixty years old. 

Two Poplar Bluffs newspapers, the 
American and the Republican, found 
themselves unable recently to issue 
special editions when one of the big- 
gest news stories in the history of 
the city broke. A terrific storm des- 
troyed power sources and damaged 
the plants of both newspapers. State 
Senator Dwight Brown, editor of the 
American, met the occasion, however, 
and had his paper printed the next 
morning at a town nearby which had 
not been damaged by the storm; this 
edition was not sold but was distrib- 
uted by the editor and his assistants. 
The Republican appeared the next 
morning after the storm, the plant 
having been repaired. 

Mack Dennan, former editor of the 
Farmington News, has acquired the 
Bunceton Eagle from its editor, D. E. 
Williams. 


Montana 
J. B. Brantley is now in charge of 
the Alzada Fairplay after having 


leased it from D. M. Leight. 

The Three Forks Herald, the news- 
paper that started in a tent when 
Three Forks was a settlement in 
1908, is now the property of Lyle K. 
Williams and Robert Alling. 

Following printers’ demands for 
shorter hours and increased wages, 
the Butte Miner, Butte Daily Post 
and the Anaconda Standard suspended 
publication. The Anaconda Typo- 
graphical Union rejected publishers’ 
offers of arbitration. 

The Glasgow Courier is to be en- 
larged to eight columns. They are 
installing a new linotype and Ionic 
No. 5 mats will be used. 

The Billings Gazette is using new 
type and dress. 


Nebraska 

Publication of a weekly shopping 
newspaper for Omaha will begin this 
fall as the result of the recent action 
of the Associated Retailers of Omaha. 

Paul McCoy sold his paper at EHd- 
mond, Kansas and bought the Edison 
Echo from his brother Donald, 

The Western Wave is now in the 
hands of Vernon L. Haddix who has 
improved it by taking all ads from 


the first page, using well-written 
heads and inserting several new 
features. 


The oldest paper in Hamilton coun- 
ty is the Aurora Republican, in its 
fifty-fifth year. 
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The Madison Star-Mail is again a 
weekly, after being a tri-weekly for 
a few months. 


Roy Harper, Plainview, has pur- 
chased the Campbell Citizen from 
Cc. O. Brown. 


The Fremont Evening Tribune has 
begun on Volume XLV. 

Asa B. Wood, who started the Ger- 
ing Courier in 1887, is still on the 
job as head of the paper. 

The Crawford Courier now has as 
its editor and advertising manager, 
W. H. Owens, of Miami, Florida. Mr. 
Owens has had experience on some 
of the largest dailies in the country. 

The Blue Hill Leader’s former pub- 
lisher, Lillian Glebe, is studying jour- 
nalism at the University of Nebraska. 
She will be on the staff of the Nebras- 
ka Signal, Geneva, next year and will 
then return to the university to 
finish her course. 

A twelve-months circulation drive 
has been started by the Blair Trib- 
une and thirty-two merchants are 
cooperating with Thomas T. Oster- 
man, the editor, in the enterprise. 


New Jersey 
A twenty-four page Lindbergh edi- 
tion was issued by the Plainfield 
Courier-News. 


New York 

Joseph J. Early, managing editor of 
the Brooklyn Standard Union, now 
heads a syndicate composed of sev- 
eral leading Brooklyn business men 
which has recently purchased that 
newspaper from the estate of the late 
William Berri. 

A special 4-page souvenir edition 
of the Buffalo Times was distributed 
to those attending the Denver Inter- 
national Advertising Association con- 
vention. 

Louis Wiley, business manager of 
the New York Times, received the 
degree of Doctor of Laws at Wabash 
College, Crawfordsville, Indiana, on 
June 13, and on June 15 was honored 
by Alfred University, Alfred, New 
York, with the degree of Doctor of 


Letters. Mr. Wiley received his first 
daily newspaper training on the Fort 
Wayne (Indiana) Journal and _ the 


Fort Wayne Gazette. 

The new location for the Syracuse 
Herald is on Noxon and Franklin 
streets. 

The Utica Observer-Dispatch has 
purchased additional land adjoining 
its plant. During the course of re- 
modeling what is now the entrance of 
the Observer-Dispatch will become the 
rear of the structure. 


North Dakota 

Prof. Roy L. French, formerly head 
of the journalism department of the 
University of North Dakota, is now 
head of the journalism school at the 
University of Southern California at 
Los Angeles. 

Probably the first newspaper to 
adopt seven-point Ionic type in North 
Dakota, is the Steele County Farmers’ 
Press, of Finley. 


Ohio 

H. K. Hubbard & Co., publishers of 
the Examiner, at Bellefontaine, have 
installed a new sixteen-page Duplex 
tubular plate press, and the paper is 
now appearing in eight column, 
12-em form. 

Paul C. Crawford of Wooster is now 
the owner of the West Salem News. 
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Frank Hicks is now editor of th 
Fremont Messenger. For the pas 
year Mr. Hicks has been city editor 
the Lima Star; he has also been with 
the Minneapolis Star. , 

The Dover Reporter has been elected — 
to membership in the American News- 
paper Publishers association. 

An entrant of the Akron Beacon 
Journal, Dean Lucas, won $1,000 in 
gold, first prize in the third annual 
National Spelling Bee held at Wash- 
ington, D. C. Lucas is a thirteen= 
year-old from West Salem, Ohio. y 

The people of Cincinnati are the 
beneficiaries of a bequest by Charles 
P. Taft, publisher of the Cincinnati 
Times-Star and Mrs. Taft by which 
they give their valuable art collection, 
$1,000,000 and their residence, for the 
advancement of “the artistic and 
musical education and enjoyment of 
the people of Cincinnati.” . 

These gifts are dependent upon 
the raising of an additional $2,500,000 
for an institute of fine arts by Decem- 
ber 31, 1928. 

The $1,000,000 gift, to be used only 
as a permanent endowment fund of 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, 
will be placed in trust for the use of 
that institute not later than October, 
this year, but the art collection and 
property will not be controlled by the 
institute until after the death of Mr, 
and Mrs. Taft. 


Oklahoma 3 

The Ramona Herald has been leased 
by Mrs. M. Bowling from W. A. Louis. 

The first edition of the Asher News 
appeared the last week in June. It 
is edited by H. L. Case and pub- 
lished by the Wanette Publishing 
company. 

The Okemah Daily Leader has a 
new editor in the person of Paul 
Miller of Pawhuska. Gus Fields, the 
former editor is now with the Tulsa 
Tribune. | 

A new home greeted the Creek 
County Democrat, Shamrock, when it 
was recently purchased by Rev. F. M. 
Simpson from Frank Armstrong. | 

Allen Doughty, editor of the Alva 
Record, one of the oldest weeklies in 
Woods county, is now issuing the 
“Northwestern Farmer,” a new publi- 
cation devoted to the farmers of north- 
western Oklahoma. 

After having been printed in Ap- 
person and Kaw City offices for a 
period of three years, the Webb City 
Herald now has its own printing 
plant. It was installed recently by 
Stacy Youngman and James Daney. 

Written and edited in one state and 
published in another is the unique 
experience of the Moore County News 
of Texas. The paper is now printed 
in the plant of the Panhandle Herald 
of Guymon, Oklahoma. The new pub 
lication will soon be issued at Dumas, 
the county. seat of Moore County, 
Texas. 3 

Franklin and Thurman have bought 
the Altus Free Press. They Will 
change the name of the paper tc 
Chronicle. 

The Seminole Producer is edited by 
Theodore L. Stanton. He was for 
merly feature editor of the Altus 
Times-Democrat and Plain Dealer. 

The Quinlan Advance, dormant fo! 
some years, has been revived by H 
Gifford, who has been running a jol 
shop for some time. ‘ 

The managing editor of the Okla 
homa City News, Lee B. Wood, has 
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been promoted to the position of news 
aditor of the New York Telegram. 
Raymond J. Dyer succeeds Mr. Wood 
as managing editor of the News. 

The Washita County Enterprise has 
zeased publication after operating for 
ittle more than a year. 


Oregon 

A newspaper in which the em- 
gloyees have an interest is one of the 
1ovel features of the Portland Tele- 
zram which recently emerged from 
oankruptcy to start a new career 
ander the ownership of a group of 
Portland business men who purchased 
che plant for $226,000. 
The Portland Medical Sentinel, old- 
‘23st medical journal in the Pacific 
1orthwest is now being edited by Dr. 
William Lee Bishop. 

The Courier is a new weekly news- 
yaper at Merrill, established by HB. L. 
armer. 


| South Dakota 

Carmon L. Bates, editor and pub- 
‘isher of the Onida Watchman is now 
ywner of the Redfield Journal-Ob- 
server. 

The Midland Mail is no 
‘ising ready print pages. 

The Laxe Andes Courier will be- 
some the Lake Andes Pilot now that 
Mharles Perrin has purchased the 
japer from his brother, Percy Perrin. 
The editor of the Hot Springs Star, 
francis H. Case, may claim the credit 
‘or bringing President Coolidge to the 
lack Hills. Editor Case sent a tele- 
zram to Congressman Williamson 
irging him to extend an invitation 
‘o the President. 
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South Carolina 
| Greenville Piedmont, afternoon 
laily, now belongs to B. H. Peace and 
iis associates. Judson W. Chapman 
succeeds R. B. Chandler as editor. 


Texas . 
| The Palestine Daily-Herald recently 
elebrated its 26th anniversary as a 
laily. 

Tom Perkins, editor and publisher 
vf the McKinney Courier, has been 
elected to a fourth term as mayor of 
McKinney. 

' The author of “Cattle Clatter,” 
which appeared in the San Antonio 
‘xpress, Harry H. Williams, is now 
joing “Cattle Trail’ for the San An- 
onio Light. 

Col. C. C. Watson will publish a 
ew afternoon paper, the Midland 
Daily Telegram. Col. Watson recently 
,old the Belton Journal to F. B. Rus- 
jell of Teague and James E. Lancy 
if Cooledge. 

, Miss Barbara Payne is now local 
‘ditor of the Brownsville Daily Her- 
wid. She is a graduate of the school 
‘£ journalism of the University of 
Aissouri. 

| J. C. Monroe is now putting out an 
ight-column Greenville Banner, in- 
tead of a seven-column. 


Tennessee 

_ Control of the Memphis Commercial 
Appeal is now in the hands of U. S. 
senator Luke Lea and his associates. 
senator Lea is also publisher of the 
Jashville Tennessean. The purchase 
‘rice of the paper was $3,600,000. 
The Morristown Sun was nineteen 
‘oe old on the last day of June. 
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The Knoxville Free Press has been 
discontinued. It began as a morning 
paper more than a year ago, but after 
the Sentinel-News merger of Novem- 
ber it became an afternoon paper. 


Utah 

The seventy-seventh anniversary of 
the Salt Lake City Deseret News was 
celebrated recently by an outing at 
Lagoon, seventeen miles north of 
the city. 

Dr. and Mrs. H. D. Hines, Salt Lake 
City, were the guests of Dr. and Mrs. 
J. R. Neal, Springfield, Illinois for a 
few days while enroute to New York, 
where they embarked for Europe. 
Mrs. Hines is social editor of the Salt 
Lake Tribune and head of a group of 
short story writers in that city. 


Utah’s first tabloid newspaper, the 
East Salt Lake Times, doubled its cir- 
culation within a few weeks after its 
first edition was issued. 


Virginia 
Henry county has a new weekly 
newspaper, the Basset Broadcaster, 
edited by Spencer T. Golden. 


Washington 

The La Crosse Clipper now belongs 
to Arthur A. Dodd who formerly pub- 
lished a paper at Pateros. 

On the first of July Harry J. Dun- 
ham took over the Puyallup Herald. 
Mr. Dunham is secretary of the Pierce 
County Press association and adver- 
tising manager of the Puyallup Valley 
Tribune. 

The Olympia News, weekly, has 
been purchased by E. EH. Beard, for- 
mer publisher of the Vancouver Daily 
Columbian. He will install a news- 
paper plant of his own as soon as 
possible. 


Wisconsin 
The Monroe Daily Journal has been 
sold to Hmery A. Odell, editor of the 
Monroe Evening Times. Woodle & 
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Son have been publishers of the Jour- 
nal for 38 years. 

The Monitor-Herald, Tomah, has 
been purchased by L. W. Kenny, for 
the past three years city editor of the 
Morris, Minnesota, Tribune. 

H. H. Peavey, Washburn, has bought 
the News Calumet at Prentice. The 
plant has been in the hands of a re- 
ceiver for the past year. 

Dan Markham and Lee Newcomer 
bought the interest of Fred Odell in 
the Independent-Register, of Brod- 
head. The Odells will return to Mon- 
roe to be with the Evening Times. 


Wyoming 
The Powell Tribune plans to run 
a Spanish section for the benefit of 
its Mexican readers. R. T. Baird is 
editor and publisher. 


C. & A. R. R. 


“THE ONLY WAY” 


Perfect Passenger and Freight 
Service between 


CHICAGO 


ST. LOUIS 
KANSAS CITY 
(ZLicansas city 9) 


PEORIA 
SPRINGFIELD 
BLOOMINGTON 


Sixteen daily trains between 


Chicago, Springfield and St. 
Louis. Double track all the 
way. The Alton Limited— 


the handsomest train in the 
world—parlor cars, exclusive 
ladies parlor with Japanese 
maid in attendance. 

The Great Southwest is best 
served by the C, & A. R. R. 
Through fast freight trains 
between all terminals, 


E. H. YARKE, D.F.& P.A., C.& A. R. R., 
Springfield, Il, 


§0 near the Ocean its called- 


JOEL HILLMAN 
President 


The Breakers 


§o modern in equipment and 
well conducted it is 
one of the Worlds finest Hotels 


known as 


) 
plan a Sojourn by the Sea and visit 


JULIAN HILLMAN 
Vice President & Manager 


ATLANTIC CITY 


NEW JERSEY 


When in Washington visit Harvey’s Restaurant, 


llth and Pennsylvania Avenues 


Famous since 1856 
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EDUCATION NOT LEGISLATION 
WILL SOLVE ACCIDENT 
PROBLEM 


Amateur reformers still believe that compelling 
every motorist to equip his car with a governor 
limiting the speed of the car will cut down acci- 
dents; amateurs still believe that a law forcing 
every owner to stand a mental and physical ex- 
amination will, with one gesture, wipe the care- 
less and irresponsible driver off our streets and 
highways. 


Such surface views of safety are never found 
among men who devote their lives to the saving 
of lives. Experienced accident prevention 
workers know that education will solve the 
problem. 


For years the Chicago Motor Club has been 
engaged in the work of saving lives by means 
of education. Through its work in the schools 
the club is making the children of today familiar 
with the principles of safety. This work of 
education is also carried out among adult mo- 
torists and pedestrians. Your help in this work 
is solicited. 


CHICAGO MOTOR CLUB 


CHARLES M. HAYES, President 
3254 Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 
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Hotel Mason 


Jacksonville, Florida 


Official Florida Headquarters 
INTERNATIONAL PRESS 
FOUNDATION 
and 
UNITED STATES PUBLISHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION OF PRESIDENTS AND 
SECRETARIES 
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PUZZLED? 


SEND FOR THESE 
SUMMER SALES BOOSTERS 


F THE weather is hot and business 
isn’t, carry along the Hammermill 
They 
offer suggestions for dozens of new 
The coupon below will 


Working Kits to your customers. 


printing jobs. 
bring them to you. 


There’s the Hammermill Cover Kit 
—showing sure-to-please color com- 
binations and containing blank samples 
on which to make sketches. 


The Hammermill Announcement 
Kit—with printed announcements, and 
layouts in which stock cuts are used. 


The Working Kit of Letterheads and 
Office forms—with striking letterhead 
specimens, blank samples, and office 
form specimens. Just fill in your name 


below. 


Bradner Smith & Company 
333 S. Desplaines St. 
Chciago 


Bradner Smith & Co., 
333 8. Desplaines St., Chicago. 


Please send me the Hammermill Working Kits 
checked below 


() Covers; () Announcements; ( ) Letterheads. 
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Ever 


space 


services 


suitable 


The 
himself 
ever has 


the 


much 
one 


ially solved the problem by installing 
arvice departments, but while these 
ave worked out satisfactorily with 
arge papers in big cities, the average 
lewspaper cannot afford to maintain 
ach a department. 

The users. of national space had the 
iatter solved for them by the big 
gencies, but the little fellow in the 
verage town was unheeded until the 
y-ealled canned advertising agencies 
legan to spring up, and for a time 
hese mushroom organizations flour- 
shed surprisingly and mulcted from 
ne eager retailers a vast sum of 
ioney. These canned cut services 
ere built to sell at a maximum profit, 
nd it did not take long for them to 
et a black eye with both the news- 
‘apers and the advertisers. 

{It remained for the Hahn-Roden- 
arg Company of Springfield, Illinois, 
‘+ solve the problem satisfactorily. 
lack in the latter part of 1920 two 
dung business men, C. E. Hahn and 
ohn C. Rodenburg, got their heads 
ygether debating this problem: “Why 
lould it not be possible to give to 
ie small local advertiser the same 
ind of service that the big national 
'/zencies give to the users of space in 
ablications like the Saturday Even- 
g Post?” It was a question that 
puld not be settled immediately, but 
}rentually an answer was decided 
/ oon, and that answer was, “It can 
|» done.” 

q On January 1, 1921, the first, and, 
| is believed, the only, personal serv- 
he agency operating on a national 
ale within the boundaries of the 
nited States, was organized. Its aim 
| as to give the small user of news- 
‘per space a conscientious and high- 
/ personal service which would meet 
| e needs of the small advertiser as 
ompletely and as profitably as the 
& national advertisers meet the re- 
| lirements of their clientele. 

At first the organization was a small 
ie, composed of the two principals, 
_P. Wright, then, as now, in charge 
| copy, and two stenographers. The 
,ea back of the company was sound, 
)wever, and growth was rapid. 

,In a few years there was an or- 
nization of over a dozen, and Hahn- 
odenburg representatives had grad- 


THE 


since 
business men started 
. using newspaper 
to advertise 
their wares or their 
it was a 
recognized fact that 
there should be 
somebody to prepare 
copy 
art work for 
advertiser 

seldom if 


the ability, 
inclination 
this for himself, and 
average 

paper solicitor 
too many things on 
hand to give very 
time to any 
client. 

newspapers in 2 
ecnt years have par- = 
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ervice Agency Works with and for Paper 


Firm Develops Method of Helping Advertiser in Small Town 
Where Paper Cannot Maintain Ad Service Department 


local 


and 
them. 


the time, 
or the 
WO), ea ca) 


news- 
has 


J€ Rodenbure //) 


Some 
re- 


ually spread out until they covered 
this entire country and a large por- 
tion of Canada. The result is that 
today Hahn-Rodenburg Company has 
clients in forty-six states in the United 
States, in Canada, and in Alaska. 

Let us study at close range now the 
methods of this company, and see 
why it is truly a service agency that 
works with and for the newspaper. 
First of all, Hahn-Rodenburg repre- 
sentatives make it a point to call on 
the local newspaper man, and they 
work with them in developing busi- 
ness, very frequently getting the 
signature on the newspaper space con- 
tract at the same time they get the 
signature on the Hahn-Rodenburg 
contract. 

The Hahn-Rodenburg representative 
then secures a great deal of data on 
the new client, and this data is neatly 
compiled on a confidential Survey 
which is used by the Copy Department 
in the preparation of all copy for this 
client. In addition to this Survey 
complete instructions in regard to art 
work and a variety of other matters 
are sent in to the office by the repre- 
sentative, and from this material a 
campaign is worked up by the various 
departments of the company. 

Provisions are made to keep ‘in 
close touch .with the client, so that 
each month he may indicate what he 
wishes in the way of copy. In this 
way the campaign is adjusted to meet 
competitive situations, and to cope 
with various problems which natural- 
ly arise during the course of a busi- 
ness year. 

Copy is sent the client regularly 
each month, and naturally, having 
paid for the material, the client feets 
it incumbent upon him to use it. This 
means also that when the solicitor 
calls on the client, there is never a 
possibility of the ancient alibi, “I be- 
lieve I’ll drop out this week; I haven’t 
any stuff ready for you.” Hahn-Rod- 
enburg Service makes for the news- 
paper regular and consistent adver- 
tisers, and because they are using 
copy and art work prepared especially 
for them, and to cope with their par- 
ticular problems, their advertising is 
of necessity profitable to them and 
they become and remain successful 
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and more than contented users of 
newspaper space. 

The files of the Hahn-Rodenburg 
Company contain literally hundreds of 
letters from newspapers all over the 
country, commending the company on 
the service rendered the client and 
the cooperation rendered the news- 
paper. There can be no doubt that 
the Hahn-Rodenburg Company has 
solved once and for all the advertising 
problem of the small user of news- 
paper space who wishes to secure 
from his newspaper advertising the 
maximum results with a minimum ex- 
penditure of money and effort. 


Running Ad as Jobwork 

The question is always a puzzler, 
“Should deduction be made when an ad 
is to be re-run as job?” The Washing- 
ton Newspaper endeavored to find an 
answer from a number of Washington 
publishers and obtained the concen- 
sus of opinion that the ad is more im- 
portant than the job, the former to 
command the regular rate, and the 
job to place secondarily with a re- 
duction in composition charge. 

One editor charges the usual rate 
for the ad and follows Franklin list 
on the handbills.). He deducts most 
of the composition charge though a 
small one must be made “to cover 
cost of lifting the ad, another lockup, 
changing tympan,_ guides, rollers, 
etc.” 

Some publishers prefer to deduct 
the composition charge from the ad 
rate when the job customer runs it 
as an ad also. One allows a ten cent 
per inch deduction after the full job 
price has been obtained; another re- 
duces the rate one-half. 


Advertising Nuggets 

It is obvious a newspaper cannot 
succeed unless it be published in a 
community that boasts sucecessful 
merchants. The newspaper is sold at 
a loss, or nearly so, and the publisher 
must deperfd on his by-product, adver- 
tising, for profit. Advertising must 
come from merchants, for the most 
part, and unless the merchant be suc- 
cessful he will soon develop into a 
non-advertiser. Then disaster may 
be expected to overtake him. 
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Just 40 minutes from New York by train 


‘WE DOARDWALK 1S GLORIOUS 


NE. ArRnis LADEN wit Hr. ILA 
JHE HOTELS A PEASANT TREAT 


Sea Baths “ Music? Dancing 
Festive Weck-Ends 
‘Room Plus food ~ Only # 8° per Day 

OPEN ALL YEAR 


TELEPHONE ~ LONG BEACH 100 
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The Interests of the Country Reader 


Charles L. Allen, Instructor in Journalism, University of Illinois, 


Presents Another Chapter from Book He is Writing : 


Accomplishing the Purposes of the 
Weekly. Since the news service of the 
country paper to its readers is three- 
fold: (1) To give all the news of 
purely local interest, (2) to give news 
of things in other parts of the country 
having a local angle, and (3) to give 
news in the form of ‘local features” 
and helpful material for the country 
and town resident; there must be a 
consideration of the kinds of news 
that will give this service. Anything 
that can be considered as news for 
the country paper must be something 
in which the average resident of the 
country and town is interested. Only 
by giving him news of those persons 
and things with which he comes in 
contact and which have a bearing on 
his life can the country paper accom- 
plish its purposes. 


I. Local News 


His Interest in People. A large per 
cent of all the news appearing in the 
country paper will necessarily be 
about the people in that community. 
As one woman reader said: ‘The first 
thing a woman looks for in the coun- 
try paper is the page that has the 
items about people on it, for she wants 
to see what everybody has been doing.” 
This is not the only section of the 
paper that has news of people in it, 
for many of the stories that appear on 
the front page are also written about 
people. News concerning the inhabi- 
tants of the community themselves, 
what they are doing and thinkirg, is 
of greatest importance in a community 
paper. This will include: 1. Stories 
about certain persons, and 2. Personal 
items or “locals.” 

A. Stories About Persons. What are 
the interesting things about a man’s 
neighbors that he wants to read in the 
country paper? 

1. He wants to read about their 
travels. Probably 75 per cent of the 
purely local news in a country paper 
that is performing a real local service 
for its readers is concerned with the 
activities of local persons. When John 
Jones leaves the city on business his 
neighbors want to know all about it. 
It is often news valuable enough to be 
a story in itself and not a personal 
item. When the man left, where he 
went, his business there, and anything 
interesting about his trip should be in 
that story. The reader wants to know 
where he stayed. who took care of his 
business while he was gone, what he 
broucht back with him, who went with 
him, what he saw or heard while away 
that will affect the home community, 
and in short, everything that was in 
any way connected with his trip, 
which is of interest to local people. 

When a family moves to another 
town or even to another part of the 
same town, it is a story, not a personal 
item. The readers want to know 
where the family moved to, where 
they moved from, how long they have 
lived in their present residence, who 
will live there now, who has lived in 
the house they are to move into, 
where each place is, the owner of the 
house, what the man’s business is, 


where he works; everything about the 
change of address. 

Trips, travels, changes of locations, 
and like activities furnish material for 
many local news stories which are of 
great interest because they are about 
persons. 

2. He wants to read about their ac- 
complishments. When a neighbor has 
achieved something worthwhile it 
should be the subject of a news story 
in the community newspaper. Every- 
one likes to share in the glory attract- 
ed to a person he knows; he likes to 
be there to praise and to feel that 
everything that comes to anyone in 
that community is really part his for 
he is a member of that community. 

Election to office in local, county, 
state or national politics makes a 
story about the man elected. Import- 
ant positions in trade organizations, 
professional societies, lodges and clubs 
which are filled by local men will be 
good personal news stories. <A prize 
won by a local man for expertness in 
any line, commendation from men 
higher up in the business, any recog- 
nition of worth deserves to be chron- 
icled in the columns of the country 
paper. 

An exceptional yield of wheat, a bet- 
ter way to do anything, a successful 
business deal, an opportune purchase, 
taking advantage of an opportunity lo 
accomplish things; all these are inter- 
esting to townspeople when they know 
the party accomplishing them. 

3. The home life of neighbors. The 
Jones family having a siege of the 
whooping cough would hardly get 
space in a city daily. Yet it is worth 
while as news in a country paper 
simply because everyone is interested 
in the family life of his neighbors in 
a country town. Readers want to 
know what fortunes and misfortunes 
have fallen to the Jot of everyone they 
are acquainted with. Sickness and 
health, pleasure and business, births, 
deaths, weddings, children’s affairs, 
and everything affecting the family 
life of residents of the community is 
good news material for the country 
paper. 

4. What they are thinking. What 
one man thinks about a subject will 
often influence the opinions of his 
neighbors on that subject. This is 
especially true when he is in a position 
to know about that subject and speaks 
with -authority. Once in the writer’s 
experiences in country journalism a 
law was passed affecting many people 
in a small town. No one seemed to 
know just how the law would work 
and all were anxious to see the result 
of it. A statement, by a local judge, 
about the law and the way it would 
be put into operation made a column 
length story for the weekly paper. It 
was not only a good news story for 
the paper to run but it satisfied read- 
ers because they accepted it as an 
authoritative interpretation by a man 
‘hey knew and in whom they had 
faith. 

Opinions and comments by local citi- 
zens on all laws, ordinances, customs, 
situations, conditions, institutions, and 
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affairs concerning the community are 
of great interest to readers of the 
country paper. s 
Personals. Not always will the news 
of a person’s activity be great enough 
to warrant a long story about it. Ags 
one country editor said: “If Pete 
Burns comes to town to sell his cream 
and get some groceries you can’t write 
a column on it.’ These numerous 
news happenings that occur in the 
country community are, nevertheless, 
the best news, even if they are small. 
When an item is not long enough ty 
be run as a separate story with a head 
it is placed with other items of its 
kind in a ‘‘personal”’ column. Personals" 
are news stories similar to larger 
stories and differ from them only in 
the amount of news given. They are. 
generally about some person in the 
community although they may chron- 
icle some event without mentioning 
any particular individual. ; 
Advantages of Local Items. The 
necessity for having local or personal | 
items is appreciated when it is re 
membered that most of the doings of 
the country town are minor events. 
Personal visits, parties and entertain- 
ments, club meetings, and other local 
happenings can sometimes be here re 
corded. It is this page that is read 
first. Here the townsman sees his 
friends and neighbors pass before hi 
it is the most interesting part of the 
country paper for him. The reason iis 
is so is that these items, even though 
they are short, talk about men and 
women. Names are symbols that re 
present an individual to the reader 
and no other part of the paper offers | 
the opportunity of using these names 
to a better advantage than does the 
local column. In no other place can 
so much news be put in so small a 
space. 4 
The more people that the country 
editor can mention in his paper each 
week, the more people he will have 
interested in his paper. The instinet 
of gregariousness finds satisfaction 
here when the reader learns what has’ 
been going on in the community dur 
ing the week. Perhaps this is gossip, 
as the city man often says, but the 
only difference between personal items 
and the stories in the daily is that 
these items are about home folks, peo 
ple we know and associate with every 
day, those we are most interested i, 
the stuff of which our existence 1 
made; and the “big news” in the daily 
is about unusual situations and ar- 
regular things in life which the ee 
man reads from curiosity more ofte! 
than because of genuine interest. 5 
Nothing is so rare as that species 
of human being who, deep wa 


A 
name in the paper.” It is as natural 
to want other people to be interested 
in you as it is for you to be interested 
in them. This is where the personal 
item is most valuable. It is perfectly 
right for a man to expect his own 
life to be recorded there as well as 
his neighbor’s. Friends are made or 
lost by the editor as their affairs are 
or are not mentioned in the cou 
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his heart, “doesn’t want to see is 


Tuly, 1927 


The country newspaperman 


B. News Service Concerning Local 
Events. While it is generally impos- 
sible and always unwise to write a 
local story of an event without men- 
soning persons connected with it, still 
the news of the event itself will often 
xe more important than the personal 
side of it. Such things as parties, 
meetings, dances, shows and entertain- 
lectures and lyceum courses, 
parades, carnivals, club and 
odge functions, court trials, accidents, 
shurch affairs, fires, civic improve- 
nents, concerts, celebrations, etc., are 
ayvents worth good news stories in the 
sountry town. 

Advance News. Stories before the 
“vent takes place should be followed 
dy stories of the event after it has 
vaken place. There is much material 
ibout many kinds of events that can 
je run a long while before the thing 
Netually occurs. It is quite generally 
the practice in country papers today 
‘o run one story about a cominz affair 
and to neglect the possibilities for 
»ther advance stories. Until the editor 
‘s absolutely sure that he has told 
‘he story from every possible angle, 
4e should attempt to get a new or 
‘nore complete story each issue about 
‘very coming event until that event 
2as passed into history. 

C. News Service Concerning Local 
‘nstitutions. Every town has several 
/nstitutions which aim in some way 
ho serve the community. Some of 
hese institutions are maintained by 
che public at large and are responsible 
'o everyone in the community. The 
Sublic schools, which are maintained 
oy taxes from all citizens, try to serve 
‘hem all. It is impossible for each 
yne who wants to know what the 
schools are doing to visit them each 
week and it is the newspaper’s job to 
‘ret this news. It is not the news- 
yaper’s job to be continually praising 
‘he work of the schools in the news 
solumns; such material belongs on 
whe editorial page. Straight news 
iwbout school affairs, showing the tax- 
»Xayers the kind of work the school is 
foing is what the news columns should 
sontain about such a public institution. 
\ Libraries, public meeting houses, 
vest rooms maintained by the city, the 
ire department, museums, community 
‘how houses, halls, and all institutions 
‘hat are for the general welfare of 
whe town, and are maintained by tax- 
‘tion or contributions, are public in- 
‘titutions. The townsman has a right 
0 know how they are functioning and 
‘vhether or not they are satisfying 
he requirements of a good institution. 
de wants first of all information on 
ll phases of their use and activity. 
“ust saying that the local library is a 
‘ine thing does not satisfy the reader’s 
ightful curiosity about the way it op- 
wrates. These institutions depend for 
heir existence on a favorable public 
centiment and opinion, and this can- 
‘tot be created without an exhaustive 
teas service. 

The churches are not, strictly speak- 
ng, public institutions. They do serve 
he public in a commendable manner 
vy keeping the spiritual life of the 
ommunity at its best, and for this 
eason the public is interested in them. 
News stories of church activities 
seed not be sermons. No one likes to 
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be preached to at long range. Much 
of the material run as church news 
in the country papers today is made 
of moralizing statements. Everyone 
expects to hear the pastor urge them 
to come to church and to hear him 
expound the doctrines of theology, 
when in church, but this is not church 
news; it is pulpit printing, and all 
who go to church will hear the same 
thing there. Those who do not go to 
church want to know what the church 
is doing and how it works. Interest 
in church work must first be aroused 
through information of its value to 
the community and persuasion can 
come only when the person feels that 
he should be a part of such a worth- 
while institution. The newspaper 1s 
the only medium through which the 
whole community can hear of chureh 
affairs and church news should con- 
tain this information in straight news 
stories. 

Institutions which are maintained 
in part by public contributions such 
as churches, hospitals, charitable or- 
ganizations and other public serving 
institutions, hold the interest of the 
community at large and intelligent 
information concerning them should 
be given the residents through the 
news columns of the country paper. 

D. News Service Concerning Public 
Serving Agencies. This is called an 
electrical age. The small town is no 
longer without street lights; electric- 
ity has made it possible for the small 
town dweller to enjoy all the comforts 
of electric lights. and power in his 
home. Street railway systems have 
been installed in many places furnish- 
ing transportation to the community. 
Gas has displaced the old cookstove 
and people have come to depend on it 
for cooking purposes. MRarely are 
these institutions which serve the 
public at large, owned by the public. 
They are privately owned and are 
permitted to exist in the city because 
they are felt to be of service to all 
inhabitants. When the electric light 
company advances the rate it brings 
a storm of protest from users of elec- 
tricity. When improvements are made 
in the physical property of these azen- 
cies, the benefit is widespread. The 
newspaper has a service to perform 
here through its news columns where 
the activities of each company should 
be recorded as news. The connection 
between the agency and the consumer 
or one served can only be established 
through the newspaper. Everybody 
wants to know about the changes in 
these services because they will affect 
the life of the whole community. 
Statements by public utilities officials 
are not news when they contain the 
proverbial ‘“puff’ for the company. 
Paid space should hold such material, 
but the real news about developments 
in the street traction system, gas, 
light and power plants, should be given 
the community through the news col- 
umns of the paper. 

An example of news about a public 
serving agency, the electric light com- 
pany, follows. This item will explain 
the interruption in the service in such 
a way that the users of electricity will 
understand that it is not due to poor 
service but to improvements which 
will later be beneficial to them. 


LIGHTS WILL BE SHUT 
MONDAY FOR TWO DAYS 
Current for electric lights will be 
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turned off Monday, May 7, and will 
vot be turned on again until Wednes- 
day, May 9, according to an announce- 
ment of the Central Electric Company 
made last night. The current will be 
shut off at 1. A.M. Monday morning. 

The reason for this interruption in 
service, as announced by the officials 
of the company, is that the local plant 
will be improved during the two-day 
interval by having one of the old en- 
fines removed and a new Diesel 
engine installed. The new engine is 
capable of generating enough electric- 
ity to supply all local consumers dur- 
ing the hours from 5 P.M. to 7 A.M. 
and the remaining old engine will he 
used in the future for service in the 
remaining hours. 

The officials of the company said 
that they regret that the current must 
be shut off on Monday as they know - 
it will inconvenience many _ house- 
wives who use that day for washing. 
It was found to be impossible to get 
the experts of the Diesel engine people 
here at any other time, however, al- 
though the Central Company offered 
them an attractive bonus if they could 
come in the middle of the week. 

Some will perhaps wonder why the 
the old engine could not be used dur- 
ing the installation of the new one 
and the reason it cannot is that the 
new engine requires a different plac- 
ing which will necessitate replacing 
of the common drive shaft. It may be 
possible to turn the current on as soon 
as the new engine is in place but it 
is unlikely. 

This is the first interruption in the 
service of the electric light company 
which will last for more than twenty 
minutes, in the last two years. 

HK. News Service Concerning the 
Professional, Commercial, and Indus- 
trial Life of the Community. Fac- 
tories,, stores of all kinds, garages, 
shops, offices of doctors, dentists, 
lawyers, realtors and abstractors are 
private business and professional in- 
terests which serve the public. The 
newspaper should get all the news 
about these places and give it to the 
readers for their information. The 
grocery store at which a man trades 
is a part of his life; the factory in 
which he works is his business; the 
business places with which he deals 
are a necessary part of his world. He 
is aS anxious to know about them as 
he is about the schools. These places 
are the town; they make up the whole 
community for many persons during 
business hours. It is a poor country 
paper that neglects to furnish its 
readers with all the news happenings 
about the institutions that contribute 
to their physical life. Ask any man 
to tell you about his community and 
he will begin by telling you how many 
drygoods stores they have there, how 
many elevators there are, how many 
places of business surround the square 
or line the main street. Most of the 
campaigns, in country towns (and 
cities as well for that matter) are for 
the purpose of boosting local business 
and to try to keep trade at home. A 
new store or something new about an 
established place of business makes a 
fine story for the country paper and 
it boosts local business, which is an- 
other way of saying that eventually it 
boosts the country newspaperman’s 
business. Plenty of news about trade 
and market places should be in every 
issue of the country paper. 
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F. News Concerning Municipal Af- 
fairs and Government. Just before an 
election, papers are generally full of 
announcements by Officials of the city 
government. That has been in the 
past about the only time the readers 
of the paper ever heard about govern- 
mental affairs. Election news is very 
important if each citizen is to exer- 
cise his franchise wisely but most of 
the material heretofore printed has 
not been news of the informative kind. 
It has rather been the ideas and per- 
suasions of those in office and those 
trying to get in office. More news of 
the election itself, where and when to 
vote, how to handle a ballot, what 
offices are to be filled, what the duties 
of these officers are, and actual infor- 
mation on the whole subject will be 
of more value to the community than 
political propaganda. If material air- 
ing someone’s views is to be printed, 
it should be in paid space and not in 
the news columns. 

What the city council did at its last 
meeting will never be known by the 
majority of people if they have to get 
it out of the official proceedings of 
that body. This is dry reading and 
it is passed by as having no particular 
interest for the average man. When 
a situation develops that does not suit 
him, the voter wonders why he never 
heard: of it before and blames the 
municipal government for getting 
things in such horrible shape. These 
very acts of the council if written in 
the form of an interesting news story 
would be eagerly read by that same 
man and he would be better informed 
when he came to cast his vote. 

Projects for improving streets and 
parks, contracts let, city expenditures, 
new ordinances, all actions of the 
municipal government that affect the 
reader should be furnished him in the 
news columns. It is not sufficient 
news service to wait until election 
time to tell the townsman what his 
government has done. Keep him in- 
formed at all times. When he is satis- 
fied, the community is at its best, and 
the newspaperman’s aim should be to 
keep the community as an harmonious 
whole, not a group of factions fighting 
one another. 

The newspaper has a double duty to 
perform in keeping the public in- 
formed as to what the city administra- 
tion is doing. It must first, keep the 
public informed and secondly, inter- 
pret the actions of the local govern- 
ment. These two obligations should 
not ‘be confused. The news columns 
of the good paper give the reader all 
the news there is about a situation. 
The old idea that a paper should give 
“both sides” of a question is based 
upon the assumption that the actual 
facts cannot be determined. Quoting 
one official as saying one thing and 
another as saying something that con- 
tradicts the first, dces not help the 
voter to cast his ballot intelligently, 
it rather serves to mix him up more. 
There are certain things that are facts 
and these are what the paper should 
print. Before any story is accepted 
from an official the editor should do 
everything in his power to verify the 
facts or supposed facts in the case. 
If the paper is Republican, the editor’s 
first thought will be that news from 
a Republican source is true. The real 
facts cannot be printed if they are 
all taken from a story put out for 
political purposes, 
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It is sometimes good news to quote 
officials but care should be taken to 
quote exactly and to quote all the 
officials interested, not just one of 
them. Generally it will not be neces- 
sary to rely on what someone else 
says abcut the issue. If any official 
wants to give his personal views on 
the matter he can do so in paid space. 
Above a'l things the editor can never 
take what an official says and publish 
it as if it were the voice of the paper, 
unless the editor is positive that those 
statements are correct. 

The editorial function of the news- 
paper in cases of municipal affairs is 
to interpret the mass of news for the 
people. The editorial policy in polit- 
ical situations will, in the last analysis, 
be influenced by the editor’s political 
convictions but he should make an 
honest effort to comment fairly on the 
news of the day and remember that 
it is to his advantage to have an in- 
telligent voting public and to see that 
the townspeople ave satisfied with 
their local government. 

The kind of interesting, informative 
news story about community matters 
that can be gleaned from municipal 
council or town board proceedings is 
shown by the following legal notice 
and the news story that could have 
been written from it. 


PROCEEDINGS OF 
DOSEY TOWN BOARD 


The town board of Dosey met No- 
vember 6, 1926, in regular session. 
All members present. 

Road petition presented by Adolph 
Anderson. Motion mde by W. C. Chap- 
man that petition he granted. Sec- 
onded by Andrew Kimblom. Carried. 

Motion made that Adolph Anderson 
and Olaf Benson be awarded contract 
from Adolph Anderson’s' residence 
east to the Soo Railroad for the sum 
of $75.00. Seconded and carried. 

The clerk was instructed to notify 
Paul Pahos that gates be put in at 
Anderson crossing by order of the 
town board. 

Bill of Ivan Krouch presented. Mo- 
tion by W. C. Chapman that this bill 
be tabled. Seconded by Andrew Kim- 
blom. Carried. 

Motion made by 
that $150.00 fire fund be transferred 
to drag fund. Seconded. Carried. 
The clerk was 
treasurer the above amount stated. 


DOSEY TOWN BOARD 
TRANSACTS BUSINESS 


Adolph Anderson’s petition that the 
road from his residence east to the 
Soo Railroad tracks be repaired was 
granted by the Dosey town board at 
its regular meeting November 6. This 
stretch of road has been almost im- 
passable in rainy weather during the 
past two years because of its soft 
surface. The contract for fixing this 
niece of road was awarded to Adolph 
Anderson and Olaf Benson at a com- 
pensation of $75.00. The road will 
have the mud holes that are now caus- 
ing difficulty filled in end part of the 
stretch will be graveled. 

Because many farmers have com- 
plained of the crossing near Ander- 
son’s place being open so that cattle 
could get on the track, the town board 
ordered Paul Pahos to remove the 
gates which were ineffectual and to 
erect adequate cattle guards at that 
crossing. 


W. C. Chapman: 


instructed to notify 


July, 


The drag fund received a $150.00 
transfer from the fire fund because 
the board believed that for the r 
mainder of the year the amount 
remaining in the fire fund would be 
sufficient and that the drag fund 
needed replenishing. ’ 

G. News Service About Local Or- 
ganizations. The country reader’s in- 
terest in people makes him want to 
know the news about organizations in 
which these people play a part. The 
news of the last Rotary or Kiwanis” 
meeting is interesting because it tells 
about the activities of local organiza- 
tion as well as because it gives the 
names of.those concerned. 

Organizations such as the éommuniae 
club, commercial club, baseball back- 
ers, fraternal bodies of all kinds, 
league of business men, women’s clubs, 
and boys’ and girls’ clubs furnish news 
of great interest to community paper 
readers. They want to know what 
these various organizations have ha 
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doing, what their programs are, who 
the persons are that are at the hea 

of the group, what the organization is 
doing for community betterment, and 
when the organization has a meeting 
or arranges for any other kind of 
event, the readers are very much in- 
terested in that event. 

Much news can be found about or- 
ganizations which is not connected 
with an event and which does not fea- 
ture any particular person. For in- 
stance, in an Ohio town recently, the 
Rotarians decided that there was a 
need for a factory which would use po- 
tatoes grown in the local community 
for manufacturing purposes. The ac- 
tivities of the club in getting the local 
community as a logical situation, and 
eventually bringing the factory to the 
town made many good news stories. 

Local News Has Most Value. The 
attempt to classify readers’ interests 
given in the foregoing paragraphs is, 
like all classifications, of value only in 
helping the student or the country 
editor do his work better. Local news 
is the most powerful, the most inter- 
esting, the most necessary of all news 
for the country paper. The above 
classification is open to the same 
criticism that can be applied to all 
classifications, which is that some of 
the classes are inclusive. It is very 
probable that connected with every 
event that happens in the community 
there will be several people. Munic- 
ipal government news cannot be given 
without telling of the work of some 
persons. In the last analysis, every 
bit of news ever published is in some 
way connected with one or more per- 
sons. It is hoped that the classifica- 
tion here given will help the editor 
cover his news field better because his 
attention will be drawn to readers’ in- 
terests, several of which are always 
present in any news story. | 

This outline applies only to news of 
pure local interest, that is, news of 
happenings in the community. Much 
news with a local angle will be inter: 
esting to local readers as well as much 
general news. The successful country 
paper, however, is not the one that 
prints much general news, but the one 
which is full of live loeal stories about, 
persons and things in the home com 
munity. These local items are the 
only news that the city dailies canno! 
give country and small town readers 
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| The Correct Word—How to Use It 


By Josephine Turck Baker 


Founder and Editor of Correct English Magazine 


iaily Journal. 

Journal means daily; in  conse- 
uence, such wordings as daily, week- 
yand monthly journals are incorrect, 
aily being superfluous, and weekly 
nd monthly not expressing the mean- 
aig. One properly says, for example, 
A daily (or weekly) newspaper;” ‘A 
ionthly (or quarterly) magazine.” 
Damage. 

Damage should 
not be used in 
the sense of cost 
or charge; as, 
“What is the 
damage 2?” STEW A 
pay the damage,” 
instead of ‘What 
is the cost?” “I'll 
Day “the cost.’ 
Damage is cor- 
rectly used in the 
sense of hurt or 


injury, as, “No 
human being can 
Mrs. Baker arbitrarily dom- 
inate over. an- 


ther without grievous damage to his 
wn nature.” The plural form dam- 
‘ges, of which the incorrect use of 
amadge is a perversion, is correctly 
3ed as a law term, meaning money 
iat is recoverable as amends for a 
‘rong and injury sustained; as, “The 
jaintiff was awarded merely nominal 
amages.” 

angerous. 

Dangerous is incorrectly used in the 
mse of “dangerously ill.” Instead cf 
uying, “He is worse, but not danger- 
ws,’ one should say, “He is worse, 
it not dangerously ill.’ That which 
| dangerous is a cause or occasion of 
anger to other persons or things; as, 
The man is dangerous,” meaning 
tat he is liable to inflict injury or 
arm. ‘ 
are and Need. 

|Dare and need (implying necessity 
* obligation), without the terminal s, 
vay be used in the third person, sine- 
jar number of the present tense, 
vovided that they are not followed 
7 the preposition to, used as a part 
| the infinitive; as, “He dare not go;” 
Dare he go?” “He need not go;” 
Veed he go?” 
tion to is optional in many in- 
‘ances, but, as implied, when used, 
€ presence of the terminal s is ob- 
3atory; as:- “He dares to think for 
Mmself’; “He needs to study.” 
‘aresn’t. 

As daresn’t is properly a contra:- 
dn of dares not in the third person, 
ogular number, and as dare not is 
/e required form in the second pevr- 
\eesingular and. plural, “You 
wesn’t” is always incorrect. 

“I dare,’ “You dare,” “He (or she 
wes” (or dare), is the conjugation 
_ the verb; in consequence, the proper 
mtractions are: “I daren’t” “You 
rent,’ “He (or she daresn’t (or 
wren’t).” Again, “You durstn’t’ an 
‘le durstn’t” (pronounced durssent), 
‘2quently employed by careless spealr- 
)S aS a present tense form, is also in- 
‘Trect, durstn’t being a proper con- 
ie a of the past tense form durst 


The use of the prepo- 


not, and, consequently, correctly em- 
ployed only in such constructions as. 
“She told him that he durstn’t go;” 
“He did not go because he durstn’t.” 
(Pronounced dursent.) (Durst not or 
dared not is the form of the past 
tense. ) 
Data. 

Data, pronounced day’tu, not dah’ta 
(a as in father), is a plural noun; in 
consequence, constructions like “What 


is the data in the case?” are incorrect, 
the plural verb are being requir2d 
instead. 

Date. 


Date is incorrectly used in the sense 
of an engagement; as, “I have a date 
this evening,” instead of “I have an 
engagement this evening.” 

Deal. 

Deal, in the sense of transaction, 

agreement, or arrangement, censured 


by critics, seems to be gaining in 
favor in business usage; as, “I have 
a deal on hand.” 

Deal With. 


Deal, in the sense of discuss, is 
properly followed by with, and not by 
on or of; as, “The subject deals with 
the necessity for taxation on personal 
incomes.” 

Decided and Decisive. 

A decided answer is one that is 
definite; a decisive answer is one that 
terminates a discussion; as: “I will 
give you a decided answer this after- 
noon;” “His answer was decisive and 
terminated the discussion,’ meaning 
that his answer admitted of no fur- 
ther questioning. 

Again, a decided victory is not 
necessarily a decisive victory, a de- 
cided victory being one about which 
there can be no question; a decisive 
victory, one that terminates a cam- 
paign. 

Deduction and Induction. 

Deduction is that which is deduced 
from principles or premises; it is the 
conclusion that we reach when we 
reason from a principle or law to a 
fact. Induction is the building up 
from fact to law; it is the conclusion 
that we reach when we reason from 
particular cases to the governing law. 
Definite and Definitive. 

Definite is similar in meaning to 
decided; it means fixed or established ; 
especially or precisely prescribed; as, 
“I have a definite plan.” Definitive 
means final, conclusive; as, “The de- 
cision that the two countries have 
reached is definitive.” 

Delicious, Delightful. 
Delicious pertains to the pleasures 


of the senses; delightful, to that 
which charms; as, “ A delicious sup- 
per;” “A delightful musical.” 


Delusion and Illusion. 

A delusion is a false impression or 
belief; an illusion is an unreal im- 
age that one thinks one sees; as, “He 
had a delusion that some one was pur- 
suing him; “The mirage is an optical 
illusion.” 

Delighted At, In, With, By. 

At.—Satisfaction; as, “I am _ de- 
lighted at the number present to-day.” 
In.—Rejoiced in doing; as, “He de- 


lighted in doing good deeds.” With.— 
Greatly pleased with; as, “I am de- 
lighted with my new home.” By.— 
To affect with rapture; as, “The ear 
is delighted by harmony.” 

Demean and Debase. 

Demean means simply to behave. A 
man may demean himself as a gentle- 
man or as a Villain. Debase, on the 
other hand, means to degrade. 
Depositary and Depository. 

A nice distinction in their practical 
use restricts depositary to mean a 
person with whom one deposits some- 
thing for safe-keeping; depository, a 
place in which something is deposited. 
Depot and Station. 

Depot and station are now used in- 
terchangeably to indicate the landing 
place for passengers or for freighting, 
at a railroad terminus. 

Desire, Want, Wish, Need. 

While desire and wish are inter- 
changeably used in many instances to 
indicate the longing for something 
regarded as desirable, desire is used 
of that which is near at hand or in 
thought; wish, of that which is re- 
mote. Again, desire being a Latin 
derivative is not so simple a word as 
the Anglo-Saxon wish; in conse- 
quence, desire is used more especially 
of the higher things or of those which 
are coveted. We desire wealth, dis- 
tinction, honor, fame; we wish to 
visit a friend. Want is used of that 
which may be simply lacking or which 
may be both lacking and necessary; 
need is used of that which is lacking 
and necessary. One may want a new 
garment, but may not need it. Want 
should not be interchangeably used 
with wish. One properly says, “I wish 
to see you,” not “I want to see you.” 
Despatch and .Dispatch. 

Dispatch, etymologically considered, 
is the correct spelling, but despatch 
is so largely employed that the two 
spellings are interchangeable. 

Die. 
One dies of a malady; from expos- 


ure; by violence; for another or for 
one’s country. One should not say, 
“He died with pneumonia;” but “He 


died of pneumonia.” 
Different Than or To. 

Different than, or to is always in- 
correct, from being required instead; 
as, “This is different from that.” 

Differently is likewise followed by 
from; as, “This book is bound differ- 
ently from that.” 

Differ From and Differ With. 

“Differ from’ is used in the sense 
of “different from” to express a differ- 
ence; as, “Character differs from 
reputation;” “I differ from him in 
my political views.” “Differ with’ is 
used to express disagreement by word 
of mouth; dispute; as, “They differ 
with each other every time time that 
they meet.” 

Di ect and Address. 

Direct, in the sense of address as 
to direct a letter, is criticised by some 
writers, but this use is recorded as 
correct. Possibly the tendency to 
employ address to the exclusion of 
direct, is one that should be encour- 
aged. 
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AN INVESTMENT. ..22 precision 


Even the Linotype Company’s enormous produc- 
tion of magazines can’t keep this machine busy. It drills 
all the holes in Linotype magazines and does it so quickly 
that it stands idle much of the time. ... § But its speed is 
only incidental. The important thing is that it drills every 
hole in every magazine in exactly the right place. ... § It | 
helps to insure standardization in Linotype magazines, so | 
that no matter what machine they go on they will fit right | 
and work right. , 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO BROOKLYN, NEW YORK canapIiaN LINOTYPE LIM 


NEW ORLEANS REPRESENTATIVES IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD TORONTO, CAN. | 


Linotyped in the Garamond Series 


Fuly, 1027 


Printing as a Fine Art 


When John Henry Nash, the distin- 

uished student of art in typography, 
vent to the University of Oregon a 
few years ago to 
talk to the news- 
paper men of the 
state at their an- 
nual meeting on 
the subject of 
“Fine Printing” 
he inspired inthe 
men with whom 
he visited and 
talked a vision of 
the usefulness a 
university might 
have in the study 
‘of printing from 
the standpoint of 
beauty and good 
taste. 

As a direct re- 
fult of that visit a Fine Arts Press 
‘vas established at the Oregon school 
sf journalism under the guiding 
venius of Nash and Dean Eric W. 
In connection with the press 
, special class in typography was or- 
‘anized and the study of printing art 
vas begun. The senior. students in 


Lawrence Murphy 


ing as one of the major arts, has just 
sroduced a slender memorial volume 
“Hducation and the 
.’ The. content of the book is 
teresting as a discussion of the edu- 
ational philosophy of a former univer- 
ity president, but it is the typography 
nd printing of the little project that 
vill delight those who have a taste for 
_ beautiful piece of work. 
| The printing was limited to one 
/undred and fifty copies because of the 
vharacter of the project and the lim- 
rations under which the work was 
ione, but there should have been at 
east 16,000 so that one might have 
ound its way into every newspaper 
ffice in the country. The five students 
rho did the actual work of preparing 
nd making the book were: Genevieve 
organ, Ray Nash, Lewis Beeson, Cal- 
in Horn, and Milton George. They 
-orked under the immediate direction 
£ an instructor, Robert C. Hall, to 
‘hom Mr. Nash gives praise for his 
irection of the work while it was in 
‘rocess. 
As one reads through the book and 
rns its pages the shades of the great 
rinter-artists of other days, Jenson, 
ad Aldus, and Estienne, and Morris 
2em to pass before his eyes, and the 
avor of quaint old volumes unearthed 
1. the stacks of a library is brought 
»his mind. If works were needed to 
emonstrate the value of the John 
‘enry Nash Fine Arts Press at the 
niversity of Oregon the creators of 
dducation and the State” can pause 
in their labors because they have 
orked well and the public will recog- 
‘ze the value of their efforts. 


New Schools and Tendencies 


_ Education for journalism has ‘been 
| ven unusual impetus during the past 
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By Tae W. Murphy 


year by the creation of three new pro- 
fessional schools of journalism in lead- 
ing universities of the middle west. 
These schools are to be located at the 
University of Illinois, the University 
of Wisconsin and the Ohio State Uni- 
versity. In each one of the institu- 
tions represented journalism has been 
taught for approximately twenty-five 
years. 

The development at the University 
of Wisconsin came after a reunion of 
alumni who had taken some of the 
pioneer work in journalism offered 
between 1905 and 1925. These “jour- 
nalism alumni’ adopted resolutions 
declaring in favor of the school of 
journalism and pledging their support 
to a school. The matter was then re- 
ferred to the new president, Glenn 
Frank, former newspaper man and 
editor of the Century magazine, and 
the organization of the school was 
undertaken. 

At Ohio State the work in journal- 
ism had, for several years, been a part 
of the college of commerce. Its growth 
and success had made necessary spec- 
ial provisions and the alumni and 
newspaper men of the state had ex- 
pressed an interest in having it ac- 
corded status as a distinct professional 
school. During the past winter the 
faculty took under consideration the 
establishment of a college of journal- 
ism and the work was severed from 
the college of commerce and given 
separate identity and a separate fac- 
ulty. 

At Illinois the work in journalism 
had developed within the department 
of English to a point where it occupied 
the attention of the newspaper men of 
the state. A committee of the Illinois 
Press association conferred with the 
president of the university for the 
purpose of securing an enlargement of 
the work in journalism and the estab- 
lishment of a professional college and 
as a result of the efforts of the asso- 
ciation a special bill providing for 
the establishment of a school or col- 
lege of journalism was passed by the 
state legislature. 

The creation of the three schools 
gives the newspaper men of the coun- 
try professional institutions compar- 
able to those in law and medicine at 
the following places: Columbia uni- 
versity, University of Georgia, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, University of Iowa, 
Kentucky university, Marquette Uni- 
versity, University of Missouri, Mon- 
tana State university, University of 
Nebraska, Northwestern university, 
Ohio State university, University of 
Notre Dame, University of Oklahoma, 
University of Oregon, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, University of Washington, 
Washington and Lee university, Rut- 
gers university, and the University of 
Wisconsin. ; 

Several institutions have developed 
their work to a point which approach- 
es the usefulness of a school, such as 
the University of Kansas and New 
York university, and others have be- 
gun developments which will make 
them schools within a short time such 


Professor of Journalism, University of Illinois 


as Indiana (where the Don Mellett 
Memorial school of journalism is to 
be established), Minnesota (where an 
endowment for a school of journalism 
nas been provided and where the 
department of journalism has already 
been enlarged), Michigan (where the 
state newspaper men have given their 
support to a school of journalism 
building project and to the develop- 
ment of the instruction offered), Tu- 
lane (where the New Orleans Times- 
Picayune has founded a department 
of journalism), West Virginia (where 
the newspaper men of the state are 
sponsoring bills in the legislature pro- 
viding for a school of journalism ,and 
Temple University, Philadelphia, and 
the University of Pittsburgh, where 
the departments of journalism which 
have been inactive for several years 
have been strenghtened. Activities at 
the University of California, the 
University of Southern California, 
University of Pennsylvania, and other 
important institutions have been ac- 
celerated during the past year by the 
interest of students and alumni and 
the number of universities in which 
the work in journalism has_ been 
placed on a more professional plane 
has been increased to almost sixty. 


News Basis for Ad 


A California man can visualize an 
ad from many of the news items 
which be reads in the daily paper. By 
using news as a basis for advertise- 
ments A. EK. Falch of the Los Gatos 
Mail News has made thousands of 
dollars. 

At one time Mr. Falch stood in front 
of a dry goods store which did not 
believe in advertising. He read of 
the San Francisco earthquake and 
went in to sell an ad with this head- 
ing to the merchant, ‘While Houses 
Go Tumbling in San Francisco, Prices 
Go Tumbling in Our Store.” 

Lindbergh’s aviation exploit sold 
many an inch of advertising. South 
Dakota papers might have taken ad- 
vantage of their own headlines, which 
read “Farmers to Meet Queen Marie” 
by selling pages to merchants urg- 
ing women to buy goods to dress up 
for the reception. A page ad for in- 
fants’ clothing was rustled by the 
Oakland Tribune, on this headline, 
“State Crop of Babies 300 Tons, 
Valued at $200,000,000.” 

Mr. Falch also observes that school 
opening time, clean-up and paint-up 
weeks, and election campaigns are 
good ad-bringers. 


150 Morning Callers 

Just to prove to one of his grocers 
that people read the ads., Paul Jones 
of the Lyons News, ran a little local 
for the grocer, offering a can of coffee 
free to the first two people who read 
the adv. The grocer got 150 calls the 
next morning, some of the folks ecall- 
ing him out of bed. It made a good 
advertiser out of him. Paul is strong 
for the daily, think he would run one 
if his town were only half as large.— 
Jayhawker Press. 
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ZF Miehle flutomatic 


for Continuous Production 


ORDS are useless to prove the need for |{ 
automatic machinery in the printing busi- 
ness. We are faced by stern facts. 


No printer can afford to pay at the rate of one 
dollar and a half for his presswork when, with 
a Miehle Automatic, he can buy it for one dollar. 


This is the day of the automatic press. As Grover 
Cleveland said: “It is a condition, and not a 
theory, which confronts us.” 


The printer who recognizes the conditions 
which he must face, and equips himself with 
Miehle Automatics to meet them will be 
a leader in the race. 
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“Just Idaho,” Flenner’s Hobby 


‘Pride in the state in which one 
ves is being created more by news- 
papers than by 
any other agency. 
Guy Flenner, of 
Boise, Idaho, well 
known through- 
out that state and 
to many editors 
outside because of 
his active efforts 
as secretary-treas- 
urer of the Ida- 
ho State Edito- 
rial association, 
when asked his 
aie hobby, said: “It 
is, and has been 
for years, my hob- 
by to build up a 
acy for my state.” In giving a 
ore specific basis to this remark, he 
‘ded: 

“At first blush such a determination 
' the part of an humble newspaper 
m might be regarded as a mildly 
sane ambition, a dream impossible 
| realization, a vagarious absurdity. 
legacy—cash, securities—to be left 
_ commonwealth by a penurious 
jsher of the pen! 

“But it is a far different type of 
yacy I have set out to establish and 
ich constitutes a hobby as sedulous- 
and faithfully ridden as any having 
- do with chickens, floriculture, 
sorts or any of the others in the 
ig list of diversions from pne’s 
loductive activities. 

“Nearly a quarter of a century ago 
inounted this hobby. I began writ- 
3 for the state press at odd times 
ven the duties of my meal ticket 
ployment permitted. These articles 
jre designed to create a more health- 
and optimistic sentiment in the 
blic mind, to inspire our citizens 
constructive effort, to produce a 
quine public spirit as the  back- 
jund for development and, on the 
"ctical side, to bring the problems 
1 the resources of each section of 
state to the more or less intimate 
ention of all other sections. 
{That is my hobby. It’s name is 
st Idaho.’ 

(What value the legacy? It may be 
‘orded somewhere on the scroll of 
‘e.” 


| 
| 
| 


Guy Flenner 


Dogs, Tennis, Golf and Others 


hen A. B. Rotch, co-editor and 
)lisher of the Cabinet, Milford, 
w Hampshire and secretary of the 
W Hampshire Press association, 
‘an to list his hobbies, he became 
‘Picious that he had too many. 
te’s what he said: 

Hobbies, eh? 

‘Yes, I’ve got four times as many 
any man needs, and if by advertis- 
them in the U. S. Publisher I can 
Tid of a few it will help. Any 
‘tor in Illinois or Indiana or Ari- 
{a who needs a hobby, a full-grown 
/» Well developed and nourished, 
| Mot endowed, can have his pick 
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from my collection. They cost too 
much to support. They are likely to 
eat me out of house and home, Here 
are some samples. Look ’em over. 
“Dogs. Just now I support a 125- 
pound Newfoundland, a Great Dane of 
larger size, two Siberians, and a 
massive mongrel we call a St. Ber- 
collie. They can, and do, move every- 
thing in the house including the grand 
piano. They eat dogbread by the bar- 
rel and kennel meat by the case, claw 
the covers off the furniture, scratch 
the finish off the automobile and the 
front door, shed hair all over the 
house, chew up my best shoes, and—. 


But no. Come to think of it nobody 
can have my dogs. I love ’em too 
much. Take something else. 


mLennisamee Dnais. 4 time-and-money 
consuming hobby. I have been at it 
nearly 30 years, keep membership in 
four tennis clubs, and Lord knows 
what it costs each year for balls and 
rackets. About two half-days a week 
for playing, besides time to attend 
the big matches as a spectator. Some- 
body ought to take that hobby off my 
hands. B’gosh they can’t have it. 
Most of my best friends were made 
on or around a tennis court. The 
game keeps me younger than chaps 
of my age. There are a few cups in 
the cupboard. Now I am buying 
rackets for the children, and—no, I’m 
not quite ready to let anybody have 
my tennis hobby. 

“There’s golf. That costs money 
and time. I wish some editor would 
take my golf hobby off my shoulders. 
The first time I ever shot 18 holes 
“under 80” (meaning 79) it was a 
week before I got through figuring 
how six shots might have been cropped 
off the score and it took me a month 
to realize that 90 and not 75 is my 
real speed. Still, there are mighty 
good friends on the golf course. One 
can keep it up until his long white 
beard drags on the ground. Guess 
I’d better keep the golf hobby for old- 
age insurance. 

“Radio. There’s a cussed hobby of 
mine. Who wants it? Somebody take 
it, with all the wave lengths and bat- 
teries and doodads. Give me surcease 
from WHAM and WRC and GAR and 
BPOE. It robs me of sleep. How can 
one read proof or concentrate on na- 
tional or local problems which need 
expounding when the room reverber- 
ates to heterodyne squeals and the 
crackling of static? But without my 
radio the children would miss the 
good music which all youngsters 
should hear. Don’t take my pesky 
radio. 

“The Saturday Evening Post is a 
hobby of mine. I’d gladly let some- 
body else have that, except that I 
usually can’t get the family copy until 
it’s two weeks old, and just now there 
is a fascinating continued story. 

“Fishing. There's one of my spare 
hobbies which needs more exercising. 
In the summer trout, in winter~-pick- 
erel through the ice. Or best of all, 
trolling in the ocean off the Florida 


Readers of The United States Publisher are invited to chat about their hobbies 


coast for jacks, blues and groupers, 
the big mackerel or what-have-you. 
Say, though, supposin’ I broke a leg 
or go blind! I’d need that fishing 


hobby. Can’t let that one go. 
“There are several more hobbies, 
like swimming and sampling my 


friends’ home brew and running a 
hewspaper. These are sort of emer- 
gency hobbies, kept on hand like the 
Spare tire and the extra mouthpiece 
for the linotype metal pot. I’ll lend 
‘em to anybody, but I want ’em 
brought back. 


A. B. ROTCH 
Co-Editor Cabinet, Milford, N. H. 
Secretary New Hampshire Press 


“This leaves just one, the main, 
major, principal and biggest of ’em 
all. The one I meant to keep when 
all the others are disposed of. It’s 
the one I have with me all the time 
and pester people with, whether they 
are dear friends or just chance smok- 
ing-car acquaintances. In the final 
analysis perhaps that makes it the 
only real honest-to-gosh hobby of ’em 
all. That is—New Hampshire. It’s 
my pet weakness. 

“In spring, when the hills are cov- 
ered with apple blossoms, when the 
laurel and dogwood are in bloom. In 
Summer when thousands of vacation- 
ists flock here to share our wonderful 
days and nights, in mountains, by the 
seashore and lakes. In autumn when 
the foliage blazes through valleys and 
over the hilltops and the deer and 
grouse tempt the hunters. In winter, 
under the deep still snows, with the 
tang of woodsmoke in the air and the 
jingle of sleighbells and the snap of 
frost in the trees. New Hampshire, 
with her history, her people, her great 
untouched opportunities for recrea- 
tion and industry. That’s my hobby. 
And you can have it. T’ll keep my 
others. They’re personal and petty. 
But New Hampshire is big enough for 
everybody to enjoy.” 


Editor Frank D. Novak’s Jubilee Day 


Prominent Bohemian Publisher of Cicero and Berwyn, Illinois, Honored 


by Friends on Thirtieth Anniversary of Journalistic Activities 


mem ries 
day 
With colors that never fade, 
And you'll meet at the end of a 

day 
The true friends that you have made...” 

It has been a few weeks ago and yet 
its memories still linger in every 
mind friendly to the progress of 
Cicero and Berwyn—Novak’s Jubilee 
Day. No one who participated in this 
celebration that marked the thirtieth 
anniversary of Frank D. Novak’s 
journalistic and public activities, no 
true friend of his family, and his pub- 
lications, will ever forget the atmos- 
phere of inspired and one-big-family 
day that marked this great public 
festival, which took place on June the 
8th, 1927, in the building of Sokol 
Slavsky. 

The afternoon show was a source of 
enjoyment to every visitor, for the 
musical comedy was staged with a 
swiftness, pep and humor that is sel- 
dom met with on the boards of a 
merely amateur scene. Many readers 
still remember the late Mrs. Lhotsky, 
as one of the best impersonators of 
Alma—and with full authority we may 
say that the Alma as played by Liduska 
Dittertova equalled her artistic ac- 
complishment in every detail. The 
“Alma” of Miss Dittertova was the 
naughty, sassy and yet tenderhearted 
rascal of the Parisian original her- 
self, played without any poise what- 
ever. The triumphing star also was 
virtually flooded, after the second and 
third curtain, with flowers and ap- 
plause. The jubilarian himself, in 
the role of an jaged loving daddy 
offered an excellent proof that no 
years of suffering and struggle can 
destroy in him the old, inborn Bo- 
hemian sense of humor for comical 
situations—he just beat the limit of 
everything he ever before attained as 
an actor. So it was also on the part 
of the other gentlemen, Messrs. Bez- 


“Wor have painted this perfect 


perfect 


F, D,. NOVAK 


ROSE C. NOVAK 


dek, Smiricky, R. Pekarek, and others 
who kept the auditorium practically 
rolling in convulsions of laughter. 
There was’ perfect harmonization 
throughout all the show, giving full 
credit to Mr. Novak’s ability as a 
resigeur. 

All the participating actors offered 
their contributions as friendly tokens 
to the person of the jubilarian, as also 
did Mr. Lhotsky, and 
all with one perfect ac- 
cord did their best to 
make the afternoon 
show a tribute of en- 
tertainment to all who 
honored this occasion 
with their presence. In 
the same spirit, was the 
flawless staging of the 
show by the scenic art- 
ist,. Mires bribramsky, 
giving well deserved 
credit to his masterful 
genius, as well as the 
lighting effects directed 
by Frank Novak, Jr., 
which never failed to 
add the completeness of 
reality to the illusions 
of the scene. 

After the first act, 
Mr. Novak was pre- 
sented with numerous 
gifts of flowers from 
his admirers, from 
friends of his family, 
organizations and em- 
ployees; a very touch- 
ing scene was the pres- 
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entation of a Diploma of 
by brother Jarka Kosar, an off 
cial speaker of the Sokol Unio 


who thus expressed to brother Nova 
its recognition of his thirty years ¢ 
untiring devotion to the cause ¢ 
Sokoldom, and all those years sper 
in the active ranks of various Sok 
organizations. The address of Jark 
Kosar was one great triumph of hear 
felt, true sympathy and gratitud 
and no wonder that brother Nova 
was moved to tears while with a fey 
modest words he expressed his thank 
and made at the same time a pledg 
to serve the Sokol cause to the end ¢ 
his life. After Mr. Novak’s speecl 
the Vocal Branch of the Sokol Sla 
sky sang “Slovan” under direction 
of dirigent Mr. V. Treka. i 

The wonderful spring day of Jun 
the 8th, may have lured many an 
many out-of-town motoring—and ye 
the hall of the Sokol auditorium we 
practically jammed to the last seal 
somehow, nobody who knows M 
Novak wanted to miss this memorab! 
occasion. The heart of the jubilaria 
was overflowing with gladness as }I 
realized how many true friends } 
had made during his thirty years ( 
service to the public; and so wei 
the hearts of his faithful wife, chi 
dren, and other relatives who can 
from St. Louis. No wonder thi 
such a perfect day filled them all wit 
new hopes for better health of the 
beloved husband, father or frien 
Shared without exception by ever 
body in the attendance. The publ 
never was better represented in tl 
halls of the Sokol auditorium, and: 
was the source of general rejoicing, thi 
so many assembled, perhaps again 
all expectations, in recognition 
Frank D. Novak’s honest life’s work: 
for the cause of Cicero, Sokol, ai 
younger Bohemian generation. 

The afternoon celebration was fi 
lowed by an evening dinner in tl 


FRANK NOVAK, JR. ; 


‘uly, 1927 


estaurant of the auditorium, the 
iumber of participants having been 
nereased by the addition of those 
vho did not want to miss the rare oc- 
asion of seeing the football game of 
Sparta vs. Hakoah. The large dining 
‘oom could hardly accommodate all 
he guests, all of whom left very, very 
ate, enriched with impressions which 
re not easily forgotten. Every 
tratum of public service — press, 
Jokol organizations, municipality, and 
ither public officials, were  repre- 
ented among the numerous digni- 
aries attending the dinner. 


The jubilarian himself opened the 
wening festivities. In his heartfelt 
.ddress he recalled the various phases 
fi the past thirty years of his life, 
‘ll the glad and bitter moments which 
ie encountered, all the prejudice, mis- 
inderstanding, poverty and humilia- 
ions he had to overcome to arrive 
t the present inspiring hour. He re- 
alled the year 1897, when at the side 
vf the late friend and comrade, Mrs. 
4. Cervenka, and of her illustrious 
1usband, John A. Cervenka, he ap: 
yeared on a stage that they all helped 
o build; he expressed his deep grati- 
ude for all the manifestations of 
ympathy given te him in such limit- 
ess wealth on this occasion, and with 
t voice trembling with emotion, 


he perfect day at the end of his jour- 
ey on the thorny road of service to 
iis nationals, his home town, and his 
sountry. 


» One of thé numerous official repre- 
sentatives present in the evening, was 
om. Ee.) J. Smetanka, the Czechoslovak 
Jonsul General, who came _ accom- 
yanied by Mrs. Smetanka, and re- 
‘ponded first to Mr. Novak’s address. 
daving remembered the jubilarian’s 
sreat contributions to the _ public 
‘ause, he emphasized the part which 
“ry. Novak’s publications played dur- 
mg the era of Czechoslovak struggle 
‘or independence. He recalled how, 
in 1916, Frank D. Novak and his 
yrother published and put in circula- 
ion hundreds of thousands of K. Hor- 
ty, “Now, or Never!’—and referred 
o the valuable influence of Mr. No- 
fak’s publications and his activities 
vhen teaching American-born children 
f immigrant Bohemians in Bohemian 
chools, of the history, language and 
ause of their forefathers. Consul 
metanka’s speech was followed by 
m address by the City Treasurer, 
‘ohn A. Cervenka, who recalled many 
llustrious incidents of the past, which 
ad brought him into association with 
Mr. Novak’s activities, and by a brief 
peech of Bohus Hak, one of the most 


Out of town delegations were repre- 
ented by Mr. William Kriz of St. 
ouis, who attended with his wife, 
epresenting the St. Louis Sokol; the 
ormer Chairman of the Bohemian 
ational Alliance, and Czechoslovak 
Youncil, Mr. K. Bernreiter; Louis 
Novak, publisher of “St. Louis New”; 
- Klabaugh, publisher of “Milwaukee 
’zechoslovak”; editors J. Sverak and 
tuda Pekarek of the daily “Svornost”; 
d other representatives of press or 
okol organizations. Attorney General 
Yarlstrom was represented by Mr. 
*harles W. Versell, former Prohibition 
Director of the State of Illinois, and 
he Foreign Language Newspaper 
jervice by Mr. J. G. Jarusek. 
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hanked every one who had made this, 
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Occasional intermissions of the pro- 
gram were filled with vocal contribu- 
tions by Mr. Boza Oumiroff, and the 
vocal section of the Sokol Slavsky 
under direction of Mr. V. Treka, and 
the quintette of Mr. V. Fiser. 

All Chicago Bohemian newspapers, 


including “Svornost,”’ “Hlasatel,” 
“Spravedinost,” “vek Rozumu,’ and 
others, commented very favorably 


upon this occasion and published long 
reports about the celebration. 


Kentucky Press Awards Prizes 


The Kentucky Press association 
held its mid-summer convention in 
Mayfield, the principal business being 
to award prizes for the best news- 
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papers of the state during the six 
months since the last meeting of the 
association. 

The Anderson News, Lawrenceburg, 
was the best four edition newspaper 
in the state, and also received a cash 
prize for the best half-page advertise- 
ment. The Berea Citizen won first 
prize for the best single edition. The 
Danville Messenger won cash prizes 
for the best page ad and the best 
quarter page ad, and placed among 
those having the best editorials, as did 
the Kentucky Advocate, of Danville. 

The Hazard Herald had the best 
editorial, the Hickman Courier, sec- 
ond best. The second day of the 
convention was devoted to amuse- 
ment on the part of the visiting news- 
paper men and their families. 


Abrandnew HOTEL SHERMAN 


Welcomes the Press of the United States 


—— 


CHICAGO’S MOST CENTRAL HOTEL 
The New HOTEL SHERMAN, in addition to its already 


famous features—the 


internationally 


known COLLEGE 


INN, the BAL TABARIN, and the CELTIC GRILL, offers 
a large number of innovations for the comfort and enter- 


tainment of its guests. 


The OLD TOWN COFFEE ROOM, 


a GRAND BALL ROOM seating 2,000, a huge EXPOSITION 


HALL and scores of others. 


tors, new entrances, a special floor for women, etc. 


Seventeen high speed eleva- 
1,700 


ROOMS, EACH WITH BATH, 75% AT MOST MODERATE 
RATES. NO WAITING FOR ROOM ASSIGNMENTS. 


Today the Largest Hotel in the World Outside New York 


New Hotel Sherman 


ERNEST BYFIELD, President 
FRANK W. BERING, Vice-President and Managing Director 


Randolph—Clark —Lake — 


LaSalle Streets, Chicago 
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Abricultural News Increased by Plan 


Incentive Provided for Furnishing Country Correspondence 
and Newswriting Course Prepared by Professor 


H. J. Metcalf, in charge of publicity 
for the Extension Service of Iowa 
State College at Ames, is working out 
a system to increase the amount and 
cuality of agricultural news published 
in that state which is meeting with 
the approval of many of the news- 
papers. 

The basis of his plan is training in 
newspaper writing given to farm bu- 
reau women, 4-H club girls, boy scout 
scribes, who now have the incentive of 
a merit badge in journalism to work 
for, country correspondents and any 
others who may be interested. One 
medium for this instruction is the 
news training school, held under the 
auspices of local farm bureaus and the 
Ames Extension Service, often with 
the enthusiastic co-operation of the 
local paper. Such a school was spon- 
sored by the Fort Dodge Messenger 
and the Webster county farm bureau, 
with an attendance of about forty 
correspondents. As the outcome of 
such a school arrangements were made 
for the farm bureau women to edit 
the farm pages of the Davenport 
Times and the 4-H club girls to take 
complete editorial charge of the Dav- 
enport Democrat farm pages for one 
issue during the last week in May. 

A second medium employed by the 
Ames service for such instruction is 
a correspondence course in news- 
writing. This course appears in the 
form of a monthly publication called 
the “Extension News Writer,’ of 
which Mr. Metcalf is the author. 

A subscription charge of 75 cents 
a year for the 12 issues is made; the 
pages are punched on the side for 
permanent binding. At the end of 
the year the assembled sheets make 
a text book on newswriting and news- 
paper making. 

In addition to his extension service 
work, Mr. Metcalf has a background of 
more than 30 years in the newspaper 
business from which to draw in the 
presentation of this work. 

That it is proving fruitful of the 
desired results ‘is evident in Mr. Met- 
calf’s annual report, which shows that 
during the past year more than 2,000 
farm people were instructed in news 
writing in Iowa, and; as a result, 
many of the state newspapers, both 
daily and weekly, now show an in- 
creased volume of farm news, with a 
cecidedly better construction of the 
news material. 

The report, which includes written 
material, photographs, newspaper clip- 
pings and mimeograph copy, shows 
that Iowa’s newspapers have had a 
most important part in helping to 
solve Iowa’s great economic problem, 
and have given unreservedly of their 
space in an effort to show, from a 
news standpoint, what is taking place 
on Iowa farms and among farm or- 
ganizations. 

Mr. Metcalf says: “There is no 
better friend of the Iowa farmers to- 
day than the Iowa press. One of the 
greatest reformations which the Iowa 
press is bringing about through their 
liberal use of farm news is the better 
feeling which is making such marked 
strides between town and country. 

“Less than five years ago there 
were no newspapers in Iowa printing 


a full page of farm news; today we 
have 25 or more daily papers and any 
number of country weeklies that are 
giving this kind of service.” 


Schools of Journalism 

The University of Idaho, beginning 
this fall, will offer a major in journal- 
ism for candidates for the bachelor of 
arts degree. Courses will include 
news writing, reporting, news editing, 
editorial writing, special feature arti- 
cles, history of journalism, ethics of 
journalism, law of the press, public- 
ity, college journalism, and the com- 
munity newspaper. There are the us- 
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Death of Rockford Editor 


John Victor Riley, 60, editor of the 
Rockford Morning Star, passed away 
at his home July 2, after a brief bat- 


JOHN V. RILEY 


Editor the Star, Rockford, III. 


tle with pneumonia, contracted while 
at a fishing camp in Wisconsin. Inter- 
ment took place in Willwood burial 
park. 

Mr. Riley was born Nov. 13, 1867, 
in Henry, Illinois. Practically his en- 
tire business career was spent in news- 
paper work. In 1895 he bought an 
interest in the Rockford Star Publish- 
ing company and became advertising 
manager of the paper. He held this 
position for twenty years. In 1916, 
following the death of Col. J. Stanley 
Brown, Mr. Riley became managing 
editor of the Star. 

He was a_  thirty-second degree 
Mason; was interested in the Rock- 
ford lodge of Elks; member of the 
Rockford Country club; a member of 
Kiwanis, and the Art club, and chair- 
man of the advisory committee of the 
Salvation Army. 

He is survived by his widow, 
Leonore and one son, John Stewart, 
who will succeed to his father’s in- 
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ual B. A. requirements in English, lab. 
oratory ‘sciences, social sciences, eco. 
nomics, philosophy, and foreign lan 
guages. 

Instructional work will be given by 
Edward F. Mason, university editor 
and associate professor of journalism; 
Alan Dailey, assistant university ed. 
itor; and Oren A. Fitzgerald, director 
of publicity. Mr. Fitzgerald, now ag 
ricultural editor ,of the Salt Lake 
Tribune, is to join the university 
staff Sept. 1. 


In June the United States Publishe 
used an article, “Linoleum Cuts, Easily 
Made, Popular,’ but failed to men 
tion the author’s name. The authoi 
was Warren W. Lundgren, of Mt 
Pleasant, Iowa, a student of Iowe 
Wesleyan College, and we are please¢ 
to give him deserved credit. 
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terest in the Rockford Star Printin; 
company’s stock. The son, with hij 
wife, was touring Europe at the tim 
of his father’s death. 


Association President Dies 


George Neu, 49, president of the 
Texas Press association, died at Sweet 
water, Texas, June 25. He was strick 
en with paralysis while en route t 
the convention at El Paso, and had t 
be taken from the train at Sweetwater 

The first business of the conventiol 
on June 16 was to elevate Mr. Neu t 
the presidency of the Texas Press as 


sociation. He had been vice-presiden 
since 1926. 
Burial took place in Brenham 


where Neu was born and where fo 
many years, he was publisher of th 
Brenham Banner-Press. 

He was one of the founders of th 
Texas Daily Press League which mad 
a tour of the North and East in Jun 
to advertise the state resources. H 
was also a leader in many civic 01 
ganizations. His widow, former! 
Miss Minnie Moers, a sister and thre 
brothers, survive him. 


GEORGE NEU ' 
Publisher Banner-Press, Brenham, Te 


Re-election of C. King Woodbridge, 
Detroit, to a third term as presi- 
nt of the International Advertising 
sociation marked the closing of the 
nvention of advertising men held at 
mver, June 26-29. Woodbridge was 
acted after a heated contest with 
iarles C. Younggreen, of Milwaukee, 
which more than a thousand bal- 
ss were -cast. Under ordinary cir- 
mstances the nomination of Young- 
een would have constituted elec- 
m, but supporters of Woodbridge 
10 sought a third term for him, 
ought the issue to the convention 
or. 
A second victory for Detroit is the 
oice of that city for the advertising 
avention next year; a third is the 
proval of the Detroit plan of ex- 
nsion which has been sponsored by 
dodbridge. A 
Rowe Stewart,, of Philadelphia, was 
‘ected secretary and Frances Sisson, 
'w York, treasurer, by unanimous 
te. C. L. Perkins, classified adver- 
ing manager of the Chicago Her- 
| and Examiner, was voted in as 
2sident of the Association of News- 
per Classified Advertising Managers. 
dAolding its convention conjunctly 
th the international body, the Asso- 
‘tion of Newspaper Advertising Ex- 
tives elected Harvey R. Young, ad- 
‘tising director of the Columbus 
xpatch, as its president. 
3usiness of the convention was 
ieeably interspersed with pleasure. 
fe trip, sponsored by the Rocky 
‘untain News and the Denver Even- 
‘|; News, took over 500 delegates to 
loutdale, more than 50 miles from 
nver. 
The Denver Post sponsored expedi- 
fos which took 500 delegates to 
ffat Tunnel and 500 to Estes Park. 
special train furnished by the 
ffat railroad carried the party to 
| tunnel. The trip to Estes was 
ide by motor, and: there the guests 
re entertained at the Stanley hotel. 
ien the other group reached Moffat 
(mel, a world famous bore which 
rees the continental divide, they 
‘ticipated in a typical mining camp 
ner, given while the train was in 
| heart of the tunnel, 2700 feet 
ow the peak of the divide. F. G. 
ifils, publisher of the Post papers, 
‘ded the tunnel party, while Al. G. 
ch, promotion manager of those 
vers, was in charge of the Estes 
a trip. 
‘he theme of the convention was 
‘ growth of industry and the part 
t advertising plays in its develop- 
mat. Many noted speakers contrib- 
1d their knowledge and experience 
<the development of this theme. 
daho’s dynamic senator, William E. 
‘ah, addressing the convention on 
Subject of government interfer- 
industry, is 


1e in business and 
li btful of the advantage of such a 
“rse. “It is a sound rule that the 
-¢ernment should not undertake to 
(what the citizen can do equally 
‘| or better for himself,” he said. 
5; he admitted that high prices, 
w'te, and exploitation are sufficient 
se for government interference. 
H believes that the government is 
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C. King Woodbridge Elected President for Third Term 
and Detroit Chosen for 1928 Convention City 


being forced into business, and is mak- 
ing a bad job of it, by the recent 
preventable floods which made 600,000 
people homeless, by the loss of billions 
of dollars loaned to foreign govern- 
ments, and by the waste of natural 
resources. 


Rhey T. Snodgrass, advertising di- 
rector of the Association of Newspaper 
Advertising Executives, answered his 
own question, “Who Pays for Adver- 
tising?”’ by offering the theory that it 
is the non-advertiser, and not the con- 
sumer or the advertiser, who pays for 
it. He gave four principal sources of 
increased volume: The direct com- 
petitor, who enlivens trade when deal- 
ing in the same general class of mer- 
chandise; new and increasing wants; 
the non-advertiser; and other kinds 
of goods which tend to widen the 
trade scope. 


The Westinghouse Electric company 
has decided upon an all-newspaper ad- 
vertising campaign which was de- 
scribed by J. C. McQuiston, advertis- 
ing manager of the Westinghouse 
concern, in his talk on “Why News- 
papers?”. “Through the proper use 
of the daily papers you can get close 
to Main street; you know your dealers 
and they know your industry. You 
get to know one another. Newspapers 
increase intimacy—a value we desire.” 
Newspapers lend themselves to a flex- 
ible advertising policy which is not 
possible in magazine advertising. ‘“Ad- 
vertising in papers is what I eall 
‘thermostatic control of advertising.’ 
If it is hot in one locality, we can 
sell them electric devices to suit their 
needs; if it is cold in another, we 
can suit their needs. We can vary 
our advertising to fit conditions.” 


The Associated Retail Advertisers 
association was addressed by Jerome 
K. Sterne, general merchandise man- 
ager of the May company. He attrib- 
utes much of the success of the mer- 
chant to style changes and much of 
the success of advertising to the play- 
ing up' of those changes. “It was a 
merchant’s idea that sold thousands 
upon thousands of yellow slickers, not 
as a protection from rain, but as a 
fashion.” Mr. Sterne ridiculed the 
idea that competition is keener than 
it has ever been, citing the fact that 
at the opening of the first May store 
in Leadville, Colorado, a half century 
ago, the same spirit was evinced as 
now. 


Paul lLoughridge, of Bosworth, 
Chanute, Loughridge & Co., invest- 
ment brokers, addressed members of 
the Financial Advertisers association. 
Mr. Loughridge is of the opinion that 
there are millions of possible bond 
buyers in the country who could be 
reached through newspaper advertis- 
ing. ‘“‘We have the most fascinating 
story in the world to tell these people,” 
he said. “We can make it even more 
alluring than that of the faker, be- 
cause the public is always a bit un- 
certain about the faker even while it 
is sending him its money. And we 
have the medium at hand to tell our 
story—the newspapers. We have the 
men ready to write the story, eager 
to write it, but too often the story is 
never told.” 
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Death Saddens Texas Press 


The forty-eighth annual meeting of 
the Texas Press Association was 
saddened by the death of its presi- 
dent, George Neu, shortly after his 
election. EH. A. Carlock of the Paducah 
Post thereby became president of the 
association. Sam P. Harben, of the 
Richardson Echo, remains secretary 
and Ben T. Harigel, of the La Grange 
Journal, is treasurer. 

The Texas and Pacific railway pro- 
vided a special train to take the edi- 
tors from Fort Worth to El Paso. A 
side trip from Pecos to Madera Lake 
in the Davis mountains resulted in 
the presentation of a pet cub bear to 
ex-President Baldridge as an associa- 
tion mascot. 

At the El Paso meeting prizes were 
awarded to various papers. The 
Whitewright Sun won the first prize 
for the best all round weekly; honor- 
able mention, Kerrville Sun, Claren- 
don News, Rockdale Reporter and 
Kingsville Record. The Kerrville 
Sun won the prize for less than a 
quarter page. Winners of the ad- 
vertising contest were the Kerrville 
Sun, the Clarendon News, The Rock- 
dale Reporter and the Kingsville 
Record. The cup for job printing 
was won by the Rockdale Reporter. 
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Situations Wanted 


Experienced small town editor wants 
to manage small newspaper. Will also 
consider job as city editor, telegraph 
editor or reporter of daily. Wm. J. 
Duchaine, 1450 E. 66th Place, Chicago. 


Newspaper Brokers 
IF YOU want to buy, sell or con- 
solidate newspapers, write Omar D. 
Gray, Sturgeon, Mo. 


Linotype Schools 


OPERATORS! PRINTERS!—If you 
want to increase your speed, to enable 
you to hold a better position or ease 
the strain; if you want to learn the 
machine, write for free literature. 
Correspondence course with keyboard, 
$28; practical course, six weeks, $60.00. 
Milo Bennett set 12,131 ems per hour 
for eight hours and can teach you. 
Established 1915. Address Milo Ben- 
nett’s School, Toledo, Ohio. 


Money Makers 


MAKE GOOD MONEY GETTING 
OUT editions of our almanac. Copy 
in dummy with 16 blank pages ready 
for adv. solicitor with suggestions; 
terms, etc., and a local edition show- 
ing get-up mailed for 25c. 1928 edition 
ready June. 64-page cookbook in 
dummy form, blank adv. pages, good 
any time anywhere, 30c. Catalog 4- 
color blotters (300 designs, sizes 
4x9%4, 34%4x6%4, 2%4x4, layouts, sugges- 
tions for successful selling, $1. 12 
asst. samples 10c. EH. P. Co., Lititz, Pa. 


“FINANCING WITHOUT MONEY” 
shown in building Guernsey Market 
House without paying interest. A 
scientific substitute for bonds. Munic- 
ipalities and political units can get 
out of debt. 10c a copy. 15 for $1.00. 
Zook, Lititz, Pa. 
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New Jersey Elects Officers 


The seventy-first annual meeting of 
the New Jersey Press association was 
held at the Hotel Aspinwall, Lenox, 
Massachusetts, June 24 to 27, members 
and guests making the trip in about 
equal numbers by automobile and by 
the Hudson Day Line boat from New 
York and then by motor through the 
Berkshire Hills country to Lenox. 

Representatives of weekly and daily 
papers met in a joint session for dis- 
cussion of their problems. Officers 
elected for the ensuing year are as 
follows: Edmund H. Carpenter, Wood- 
bury Democrat, president; J. Logan 


Clevenger, Perth Amboy News, vice- 
president; John W. Clift, Summit 
Herald, secretary; W. B. R. Mason, 


Bound Brook Chronicle, treasurer. 
The association went on record as 

favoring a return to the railway mail 

service as it was before the World 

War. The executive committee was 

instructed to continue its work look- 

ing to legislation touching civil libel. 

* ok * 


For the past nineteen years John 
W. Clift has been secretary of the 
New Jersey Press association and he 
is a former president of that body. 
At the present time he is the presi- 
dent of the Summit-Herald Publishing 
company. For twenty-five years he 
was editor, publisher and proprietor 
of the Summit Herald. 

At an early age, in 1872, Mr. Clift 
became an apprentice with the True 
Democratic Banner, of Morristown. 
Eleven years later he was associated 
with Fred B. Bardon as editor and 
publisher of the Madison Hagle. From 
1894 to 1896 he was associate editor 
and publisher of the Morristown 
Chronicle. 


Ja Wie Glia: 
President Herald Pub. Co., Summit, 
Secretary New Jersey Press 


ASSOCIATION NOTES 
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Chicago Suburban Press 


Thirty-five members of the Suburban 
Press Association of Chicago spent a 
most enjoyable and profitable after- 
noon and evening together Friday, 
June 3. Meeting at the High Noon 
club at four o’clock, a business session 
was held at which it was decided to 
hold no more regular meetings until 
September, but instead to have a two- 
days lake trip in the middle of July, 
to which the ladies will be invited. 

At five o’clock, Joseph A. Borden, 
executive secretary of the Master 
Printers Federation of Chicago, ad- 
dressed the members and presented 
a tentative plan through which the 
Suburban Press might become affil- 
iated with the Master Printers as a 
group, and enjoy all the benefits of 
the larger organization at a low cost. 

Dinner was served in the club 
dining room at 6:30, when the mem- 
bers were guests of the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Co. three representatives 
of that organization being present to 
act as hosts. Following the dinner, all 
were guests of the American Type 
Founders Co., through Manager Hicks, 
at the Cort theatre, the play being 
“The Wild Westons,”’ a decidedly 
humorous and well acted production. 

After the theatre, about twenty of 
the publishers went to the Sherman 
hotel, where the Flood Control con- 
ference was in session, and paid their 
respects to Congressman Frank R. 
Reid of Aurora, chairman of the Flood 
Control committee in congress, and to 
Mayor William Hale Thompson of 
Chicago, chairman of the conference. 
These officials extended an invitation 
to the editors to attend the midnight 
complimentary performance which the 
theatrical folk were to give 
to the conference delegates. 
The invitation was accepted, 
and an unusual program was 
witnessed, which was _ par- 
ticipated in by such distin- 
guished artists as Raymond 
Hitchcock, Sophie Tucker, 
Fannie Ward, Paul Ash, and 
many others. 


Floods Cut Meeting Short 

Twenty district newspapers 
were represented and over 
forty visitors attended the 
Southeast Missouri Press as- 
sociation meet on June 3 and 
4 at Kennett, Missouri. 
Threatening waters caused 
many of the members to be 
anxious to get on their way 
early Saturday and for this 
reason the morning session 
was cut short. 

New officers are: Alden 
Pinney, Scott County Dem- 
ocrat, president; Ferd KE. 
Kies, Jackson Post, vice- 
president; Mack F. Denman, 
Farmington News, recording 
secretary; E. Harold Smith, 
Charleston Enterprise Cou- 
rier, corresponding secretary. 
The next meeting will be 
held in Benton. 


N.- J. 


July, 1927 


The newly elected president is 
native of Elgin, Iowa, and had fh 
first printing experience on the Elgi 
Echo in the employ of Arthur — 
Shaffer, now assistant labor 
missioner of Nebraska. 


cr 


ALDEN 


Publisher Scott County Democrat 
Benton, Missouri 


PINNEY 


went to Nebraska and again worke 
for Mr. Shaffer in the shop of th 
Alma Record. In 1910 he came t 
Benton, Missouri, and seven yeal 
later bought the Scott County Den 
ocrat. Benton is the smallest tow 
in the state, he says, having a lin 
type equipped newspaper office. La: 
year the state press association m 
at Benton for a banquet in the cor 
munity building. 

Others besides newspaper men ¢ 
the program were Congressman R. | 
Bailey, Senator Ralph Wammack af 
Kk. K. Johnston of the school of jou 
nalism at Columbia. 


Mix Pleasure and Business 


Pleasure before business is the pr 
gram of the Wisconsin Press associ 
tion this year, at the annual meetir 
to take place July 14 to 18 inclusiy 
An auto trip has been planned whit 
will take the party through the sout 
west corner of the state. As sche 
uled now Black River Falls will | 
the first meeting place, on July 1 
Winona, Minnesota and _  LaCross 
Wisconsin will be the goals Thursdi 
and Friday. From LaCrosse 
Prairie du Chien the tourists wW: 
pass through the Winnishiek regio 
historically famous as the scene of tl 
Black Hawk war. From. Richlal 
Center to Cuba City, and from the 
to Monroe will take another da 
From Monroe to Madison, where t 
business session of the meeting is 
take place, is only a 48-mile dri) 
Glenn Frank and other authorities 
the University of Wisconsin will ta 
part in the session. 


A meeting of the North Caroli 
Press association will take place » 
July 20, 21 and 22 at the Villa Hot 
Morehead City, North Carolina. 


Two Harbors will be the location 
the Northern Minnesota Editorial | 
sociation meeting 6n July 21, 22 and: 


Count the Smiles on the 


_ West Virginia Editors Meet 


Jest Virginia editors held a sum- 
, outing June 17 and 18 at Weston. 
' seven of the editors who were 
sent it was the thirtieth annivers- 
of a meeting held in 1897 for the 
pose of making a trip over what 
; then the Pittsburgh and West 
zinia railway to Camden-on-Gauley. 
he visitors assembled at Jackson's 
1, making that their headquarters. 
day afternoon they were driven 
ir to Buckhannon, where they stop- 
: to see Wesleyan College; from 
ve they went to the State Game 
‘m near French creek and then 
‘k to Weston where they were the 
ists of the Chamber of Commerce 
their sixth annual banquet. An- 
iw Edmiston, Jr., one of the editors 
‘he Democrat, was toastmaster. The 
faker of the evening was Joe 
ichell Chapple, editor of the Na- 
‘al Magazine, Boston. 

aturday was spent in seeing the 
| of Weston and especially going 
yugh the Louie Glass company’s 
¢ plant, and the Weston State Hos- 
J. In the afternoon a_ special 
‘n took them to Crawford, where 
i7 were entertained in the country 
Qe of Mr. and Mrs. EH. G. Davisson. 
ne Weston Democrat and the Wes- 
_Independent gave a banquet for 
“Masonic 1 folk that evening in 


1} Masonic Temple. R. H. Pritch- 
), and Mr. Edmiston, are editors of 
} Democrat. David Cook is asso- 
ied with R. Ad Hall on the Inde- 
(dent. Mr. Hall was unable to be 
tent at the meeting on account of 
ass. 

hose present who belonged to the 
7 group were J. Slidell Brown, 
cor of the Randolph Enterprise at 
‘ins; D. B. Cook, business manager 
fhe Weston Independent; S. S. Buz- 
¢l, editor of the Morgan Messenger 
tBerkeley Springs; A. S. Poling, 
for of the Barbour Democrat at 
‘lippi; and Robert L. Bland, R. H. 
l'rison, and Perry G. Alfred of 
Viton, 


‘ifficulties arising from the recent 
Is caused the postponement of the 
ie convention of the Mississippi 
8S association to September 21-23, 


(Clarksdale. 
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Faces of the West Virginia Publishers at the Weston Meeting 


New York Summer Pilgrimage 


The summer pilgrimage of the 
New York Press Association consisted 
in a tour of Long Island for about 300 
publishers accompanied by their 
wives and families. Members of the 
party were guests of the Mergen- 
thaler Linotype company at a lunch- 
eon followed by a tour of their plant 
in New York City. In the evening 
they were supper guests in the social 
room of the New York Times, and 
were then conducted through the 
huge plant, winding up at midnight 
when the great presses started turn- 
ing out the regular edition. 

On the second day of the tour a 
special train was placed at their dis- 
posal by the Long Island Railroad. 
Stopovers were made at. various 
points and the guests were taken by 
automobile to places of interest. In 
this way they saw the grave of Theo- 


dore Roosevelt, Walt Whitman’s 
schoolhouse, Patchogue (where the 
Chamber of Commerce entertained 


them at a luncheon), Southampton, 
and Montauk. 

Montauk is the location of a health 
and pleasure resort under the de- 
velopment of Carl G. Fisher, who 
created Miami Beach. The place in- 
cludes hunting preserves, hotels, polo 
grounds, lakes, an aviation field, and 
a landing place for ocean steamers. 

On the last day the publishers were 
the guests of Canoe Place Inn, a fa- 
mous Long Island road house which 
is one of the oldest hotels in the east 
as it was established in 1635. A visit 
to the Long Island Railroad demon- 
stration farm taught them that nearly 
1000 different things can be grown oa 
the island. In the evening the Brook- 
lyn Eagle took charge of the enter- 
tainment by giving them a dinner at 
the new Half Moon Inn, Coney Island, 
and then turning them loose with 
passes through “Coney.” 

Much of the credit for the success 
of the pilgrimage belongs to John 


T. Tuthill, Jr., editor of the Patchogue | 


Advance, who originated the idea, 
and Elmer E. Conrath, president of 
the New York Press Association and 
editor of the Cuba Patriot, who 
handled a large amount of the detail 
of the trip as well as other organiza- 
tions and individuals. 


Vermont Takes to the Lake 


The mid-summer outing of the 
Vermont Press Association and the 
New Hampshire Weekly Publishers’ 
Association was held at the Lake 
Morey Club, Fairlee, Vermont, June 
24 to 26. Seventy-five members of 
both organizations and their families 
with quite a number of the represeunt- 
atives of the Boston supply houses 
had a royal time. 

At the banquet Friday night the 
visitors were welcomed to Lake 
Morey by the Rev. H. L. Kelton, pas- 
tor of the Federated Church and res- 
ponses were given from New Hamp- 
shire by George D. Cummings of 
Peterboro and from Vermont by 
State Senator Wallace H. Gilpin of 
Barton. John Barrett of Grafton 
spoke of the splendid opportunity the 
publishers from the two states had 
for advertising the attractions of 
the north country and Arthur F. Stone 
of St. Johnsbury gave some remia- 
iscences of Henry W. Watterson and 
others. 

During the outing the Twin State 
Weekly Publishers’ Association was 
organized with Senator Gilpin presi- 
dent; Arthur Morris, Littleton, vice- 
president; Francis Donovan, Hanover, 
secretary; Paul Belknap, Bellows Falls, 
treasurer; A. G. Hazeltine, Woodsville, 
auditor. 

Another banquet Saturday night, 
with Boston entertainers, steamer 
rides on the lake and an auto trip to 
Fairlee Lake and the Chubb Fish Rod 
factory with golf, tennis, and dancing 
furnished plenty of entertainment for 
a very enjoyable outing. 

Arrangements for the occasion were 
made by A. G. Hazeltine, of Woods- 
ville, N. H., president of the New 
Hampshire Weekly Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation and Franz A. Hunt, of New- 
port, president of the Vermont Press 
Association. The annual winter meet- 
ing of the two associations will be 
held sometime in January, at Boston. 


They All Wanted It 


Twenty-seven cities presented invi- 
tations for the 1928 meeting of the 
N.E.A. The contest narrowed down 
to Hollywood, Florida, and Memphis, 
Tennessee, with the latter city win- 
ning. 
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Practical Advertising Talks 


THE UNITED STATES PUBLISHER 


(By Homer B. Clemmons, Advertising Manager, Blue Island Sun-Standard, Blue Island, II.) 


The History and Growth 
of Advertising 


we start to dig into the 
and Growth of Advertising” 
we find many in- 
teresting facts. 
The history of ad- 
vertising has 
many _ starting 
places and times. 
The writer has 
given several ver- 
sions and _ still 
finds that ‘there 
are others.” 


From the _ be- 
ginning of time, 
men and women 
told each other 
things—they have 
advertised in one 
way or another. 
They did it thru 
a system of signal 
fires, a number of runners, or with 
messages carved on stone. As time 
has gone on the system has im- 
proved because the people of the 
earth have progressed. The present 
system of advertising—the telling of a 
message through the columns of the 
newspapers is a perfect system of ad- 
vertising. 

It is a perfect system because it 
reaches the greatest number of peo- 
ple in the shortest possible time at 
the lowest investment—for advertis- 
ing is an investment. 

Advertising tells in a few well 
chosen words the big story of a mer- 
chant’s plan to do his part fairly in 
the general scheme of supply and de- 
mand. The ancient method of signal 
fires would reach but a very small 
percentage of the people of today. 

Advertising is the economic factor 
in the business world today. Without 
advertising few buyers would know 
of the exceptional values offered. 

Progress is the highest mark of 
civilization. Everybody reads a good 
advertisement with glee and appre- 
ciation of the man who is progressing 
—who is building up a business that 
is far reaching and worth while. No 
man with any business ability at all 
will go into a business venture as a 
healthful recreation. He does it for 
the same reason that he eats—to live 
—and he is not going to take any 
ehances of losing his living. 

Thrift is becoming a byword in 
every household today, and every day 
the newspaper readers are turning to 
the advertisement columns _ before 
scanning the first headlines. The ad- 
vertisements carry the biggest feat- 
ures of the day’s news, and every 
reader is keenly alive to that which 
is most vital in their every day life. 
Through careful advertising, adver- 
tisers can educate their readers—the 
public—to appreciate the fact that 
they are cooperating with them. This 
can only be done through the news- 
papers. It can’t be done in any other 


When 
“History 


H. B. Clemmons 
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way with such. successful results. 
Advertising—the modern way—is and 
always will be the best and most logi- 
cal way. 

Make advertising a true reflection 
of your business activities. 


Weekly Newspaper Advertising 
Rates (Again) . 


According to the recent report of 
the “Special Investigations Commit- 
tee” of the National Editorial associa- 
tion, “ninety per cent of the country 
weekly newspapers are selling adver- 
tising at or below cost.” 

Only a small percentage of country 
weekly publishers realize the perils 
which confront their future existence. 
The cost of first class labor in the 
mechanical departments has increased 
from 25 to 100 per cent in some sec- 
tions of the country and from 50 to 
150 per cent in others. Machinery and 
materials have advanced in keeping 
with the rising costs and the news- 
paper publishers have (many of them) 
not followed in the procession. 

Economic pressure will aid the 
elimination process and it will be a 
case of survival of the newspaper that 
renders the greatest service to its 
readers, advertisers and to the com- 
munity at large. Business is growing 
more complex every day and certainly 
more contrary. The newspaper busi- 
ness is no exception. 

All signs indicate that we are in 
the beginning of a new epoch of busi- 
ness in all lines. The more business 
expands, the keener competition 
grows. Business continues (and will 
continue) to make new records. There 
has been remarkable advancement in 
the newspaper business in the last 
ten years. Greater forward strides 
will be made in the next ten years, 
but one thing is certain. The news- 
papers that will be doing business ten 
years from now will be the ones that 
keep abreast with modern conditions. 

Too many newspapers are trying to 
do business today on methods of yes- 
terday. It can’t be done. The Special 
Advertising committee of the National 
Editorial association, appointed to 
study the selling price for advertising 
space in weekly newspapers based on 
known costs of production, has made 
several recommendations as to what 
it considered “very conservative” ad- 
vertising rates for the weekly news- 
papers. Disaster and ruin faces thous- 
ands of weekly newspapers unless they 
immediately adjust themselves to the 
new methods and conditions of today 
and rigidly adhere to an advertising 
rate which will give the publisher a 
fair margin of profit. 

Every newspaper publisher has a 
right to make a living as much as any 
other business man and to take his 
place among his fellow business men. 
This he can only do by demanding 
his “very conservative’ advertising 
rate and delivering value received for 


same, 


ADVERTISING NUGGETS 


(Compiled by Homer B. Clemmon; 
Sun-Standard, Blue Island, Illinois, 

Nation-wide use of newspapers ‘fo 
paid advertising of churches is ady 
cated in a message issued recently t 
all the evangelical denomination 
within the Federal Council ¢ 
Churches. The message,is signed b 
Walter I. Clark of Philadelphia f¢ 
the Presbyterian Church; the Re 
G. Warfield Hobbs of New York fe 
the Protestant Episcopal Church; 
T. Brabner Smith of Chicago for th 
Methodist Church, and M. E. M 
Intosh of New York for the Bapti 
Church. This committee was name 
following a recent interdenomin; 
tional conference of promotiong 
publicity and financial executives ( 
the churches. | 

The message in part is as follow 
“Recognizing the tremenodus deve 
opment of the power of paid adve 
tising, we urge that the gener 
agencies of the church and also tl 
individual churches make increasil 
use of this medium for the prom 
tion of the Christian faith, and re 
ommend that definite budgets be ¢ 
tablished for such paid advertisii 
as a part of the great publicity pr 
gram of the church. fs 

ee 

Advertisements are now so Car 
fully written and so attractively pri 
ed, presenting in convincing langua) 
suggestions of merchandise needed | 
thousands of people every day, th 
to many readers they are as intere 
ing as the news. In fact, advertis 
ments are of themselves news. Th 
announce new books, latest styles, | 
ventions which have been perfect 
for useful purposes, special pric 
They suggest improvements to t 
home, new ideas in business. Th 
stimulate sales and are a useful, n 
essary force with a tendency to ma 
human life easier, better and mo 
pleasant. ¢ 


The advertising successes are su 
as to encourage greatly its further u 
There are large wastes in advertisil 
but at present it seems beyond t 
power of this committee to get a 
exact data regarding such waste. Su 
information as is available, howev 
would indicate that properly plann 
and placed advertising has genuine 
onomic value, not only for the user 
such advertising by reason of its ‘ 
to him in distribution, but it is of g 
uine value to the public itself, beca' 
the public, to a large extent, shares 
the economics which it brings abov 


According to Sir Charles High 
British advertising expert who j 
departed from the U. S., a quarter 
a million dollars spent in newspa) 
advertising increased the sale of 
in the United States to $1,000,000 
the first three months of the ye 
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Whitine’s Trade Linen | 

WHITING’S TRADE LINEN is the ideal flat paper for commercial work in 

which economy is a necessary factor. 

It is a low priced paper but is exceptionally well made, clear in color, and 

uniform in texture. 

Its remarkable strength and clean, attractive appearance are seldom met with 

in flat papers of similar grade. 

WHITING’S TRADE LINEN is unequaled at its price in printing and writing 

qualities. 

Its ALWAYS uniform size makes for ease and rapidity on the press. Its fine 

finish and quick drying qualities make possible the neat, clean-cut impressions 

characteristic of the highest grade workmanship. 

Its smooth surface gives free glide to the pen, taking the swiftest stroke with- 

out scratch or splutter. 

WHITING’S TRADE LINEN is excellent for letter heads, price lists, circulars, 

folders, catalogs, and office forms of every sort. 

WHITING’S TRADE LINEN is furnished in Silver White Wove only. It is 

watermarked and wrapped in packages of 500 sheets. 


Send for sample sheets and booklets TODAY. 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


318 W. Washington Street, Chicago 
New York Philadelphia Boston Mills: Holyoke, Mass. 


HOTEL ASTOR 
NEW YORK 


AT TIMES SQUARE 


BROADWAY 


44th and 45th Streets 
“The Crossroads of the World” 
Official New York City Headquarters 
INTERNATIONAL PRESS FOUNDATION 


and F. A. MUSCHENHEIM 
UNITED STATES PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION OF PRESIDENTS AND SECRETARIES 


A Road 


Roadbed and track constitute the founda- 
tion of railway service. This foundation 
has had to be strengthened from time to 
time in order to handle heavier and faster 
trains safely and economically. Except for 
the addition of preservative chemicals, cross- 
ties have changed little, but ballast, rails 
and all other elements of roadbed and track 
have made notable advances in quality and 
weight. 


Crushed stone, gravel, cinders and slag 
are now the principal kinds of railway bal- 
They make the roadbed 
long-wearing and 
Many railroads, the 


last. resilient, 


easy-riding, relatively 
simple of maintenance. 
Illinois Central System among them, obtain 
considerable ballast from their own quarries 


and gravel pits. 


Steel rails have long been standard, super- 
seding iron, and they are constantly being 
made stronger and heavier. Measured in 
weight per yard, rails now in use on the 
Illinois Central System range up to 110- 
pound. The heavier rails are used under 
high-speed, main-line traffic, the lighter for 
branch lines, sidings and yards. The life 
of a rail under heavy traffic is approximately 


ten or twelve years. The total weight of all 


CHICAGO, July 1, 1927. 
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of Rails 


rails now in use on the Illinois Central Sys- 
tem is nearly one and one-half million tons. 
Laid end to end, they would nearly encircle 
the earth. 


Important accessories of roadbed and 
track are tunnels, cuts, fills and _ bridges. 
They too must be strengthened, enlarged or 
rebuilt from time to time to keep pace with 
the weight and speed of trains. Curves and 
grades also must be reduced or eliminated 


to improve operating conditions. 


The Illinois Central System last year spent 
nearly $30,000,000 in the maintenance of 
its roadway and structures. The system's 
investment in roadway property has _ in- 
creased during the last five years at the rate 
of more than $23,000,000 a year. Botha 
satisfactory rate of investment and a suitable 
degree of maintenance must be continued if 
the roadbed and track are to keep pace 
with modern standards. 


What is true of this railroad is true, in 
proportion, of the railroads generally. They 
must make money in order to continue 
providing modern transportation. 


Constructive criticism and suggestions are. 
invited. 


L. A. DOWNS, 


President, Illinois Central System. 
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EDITOR JOHN SHEETS 
of the Oracle, Oblong, Illinois 


has been president and secretary of the Illinois Press 
Association. He has one of the best weekly papers in 
the state and sent in a check for $100.00 to assist in the 
work of the association. Mr. Sheets believes “in union 
there is strength.” 


DEVOTED TO THE WELFARE 
OF THE PRESS 


to eet orders for — 
eee. with the Job 


OR THREE YEARS the different editions of the Working — 
Kit of Hammermill Bond have helped create more 
orders for Business Printing. Now comes along a com- 
panion piece to enlarge orders for Business Printing. 


_ BOND ey 
©) — ENVELOPES 


The idea of envelopes to match business stationery-— 
letterheads, billheads, statements, order blanks, inquiry 
forms, quotations—is one that appeals to the business 


_ man when it is presented properly to him. 


: 7 This new Descriptive Sample Book of Hammermill 
Bond Envelopes avoids the old grab-bag, stapled-handful- 
otenvelopes method of sampling. Instead, its modest ve 
inch of thickness contains a limited number of selected 
envelope specimens and a whole “raft of information” 
about envelopes, how they increase the effectiveness of 
printed jobs and how to show buyers of printing the 
advantages of ordering envelopes with the job. Send the 


coupon, 


“HAMMERMILL PAPER CO. 
ERIE. PENNA. ne 


Pleasesend mea ekcoakdicew (tactipciveSample 
Book of Hyena Bond Env: elobes. 
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(Please attach to your business letterhead) 
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| St. Louis’ L Hotelo 

| ot. Louis Largest I1ote 

| HIS Great Hotel stands 
| geographically and so- 
j cially in the heart of the city 
: . . . and on its highest point. 
| Smartly furnished Guest- 
| Rooms, single or ensuite . . 

5 dining rooms, dancing 
| nightly. . . The Coronado has 
| taken a place among the not- 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ed hotels of the World. 


RATES 
from 


$2.50 


Coronado 


\ 

| LINDELL BLVD. AT SPRING AVE. 
| 

; Official St. Louis Headquarters 

! Bion 700 700 

| International Press Foundation Rooms Baths 

| rani: 

| United States Publishers’ : 

j Association of Presidents and Secretaries St. Louis Missouri 

| 

t 
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Women in Journalism 


A glance over lists of students 
in schools of journalism of the pres- 
ent day indicates that the proportion 

of women journalists, were all of 
those who are taking the courses to 
enter and continue in newspaper 
work, is likely to be large in the fu- 
_ture. Many, however, take up work 
that requires writing for which their 
training has been an aid _ while 
others marry, and this keeps the total 
of newspaper workers down. It would 
be interesting to know how the num- 
-ber of women in such work today 
i compares with that of the past and 
how editors in general regard the 
entrance of the “gentler sex” into the 
newspaper world. With this idea in 
mind, questions were propounded by 
the United States Publisher to a num- 
ber of editors and managers of news- 
papers, a goodly number of them re- 
plying, some very briefly and others 
with comment that is decidedly in- 
teresting. One-sixth of these em- 
ployed no women. 

Most of the replies came from editors 
of daily papers, ranging in circulation 
from 770 copies each day to 102,000. 
Nearly half of the replies stated that 
some of the women employed were 
occupying places formerly filled by 
men. It is difficuit to say whether 
any who failed to report did so be- 
cause there were no women on the 
staff, but invariably those who filled 
out the blanks had employed at least 
some women for years. It therefore 
appears that any increase in the num- 
ber employed is occuring in the larger 
‘offices. Ten offices listed only one, 
‘all of these being small papers that 
would not have need of more than 
one. The increase came in propor- 
tion to the size of circulation, the 
‘paper having the largest circulation 
reporting nine women employed. 

' The proportion of women to men on 
the staffs ranges from one-tenth to 
one-third. Wages of women averaged 
‘$29.50 per week and of men $39.50. 
‘At first glance the cause for this ten- 
dency to pay lady help one-fourth less 
salary might be charged up to the 
idea prevalent among many employers 
that it is easier to get female help 
than male, hence a money-making 
proposition to do so only in case that 
bargain prices are paid. Replies to 
nquiries revealed only two editors 
who acknowledged this as the reason, 
these stating without apology that 
chey paid women less salary because 
whey were satisfied with less. Reasons 
‘or the difference given by others 
were as follows: Greater service and 
ibility, men take harder assignments, 
nen work on both morning and even- 
ng papers, men more dependable, 
jarder kind of work done by men, 
‘ength of time employed, seniority 
‘md ability, women less capable, 
service of women less valuable, differ- 
‘nce in service and hours, men better 
jualified. The fear that women will 


leave their positions to get married, 
or due to being not so dependent upon 
their jobs for support of themselves 
or Others, is no doubt one of the main 
reasons why they are not advanced 
to higher paying positions, but no one 
gave this. 

Over half of the replies to the 
query, “What kind of assignment do 
they cover,’ gave society and church 
news as the only kind. Other bran- 
ches which an occasional editor men- 
tioned are special interviews, real es- 
tate, features, literary, obituaries, tel- 
egraph news, women’s sports, human 
world—its needs and activities. One 
daily of 23,000 circulatoin, with about 
one-third of its staff women, has two 
of them employed on general assign- 
ments, two on society and churches, 
and one on general, real estate and 
editorial page column. “Anywhere a 
gentleman would send a woman,” is 
the scope of activity that one editor 
provides. All of which leads to the 
conclusion that the girl student of 
journalism who expects to work in a 
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city of any size will do well to put 
forth her greatest efforts toward the 
learning of how best to handle society 
and church news, for the simple 
reason that the demand for women 
in this line of writing is the greatest. 
However, if every girl writer devel- 
oped into a society editor, it would be 
best to cut down the number of girl 
students to a noticeable degree. This 
summary, being confined to newspaper 
editors and managers, touches not at 
all upon the magazine and_ story 
writers who have obtained their start 
through newspaper work or studies in 
schools of journalism. Women ad 
writers and managers, circulation man- 
agers, proofreaders, business mana- 
gers and even publishers seem to be 
getting more numerous. 

Here are some of the best traits of 
women workers, as given in the re- 
sponses: Loyalty, ability to approach 
people and get news, regularity, hand- 
ling of women’s news, untiring energy, 
general interest, like the work, 
anxious to succeed, dependability, tact, 
graciousness, eagerness to show they 
can work alongside men, enthusiasm, 
they know women can get news a 
man can’t or won’t, accuracy, detail, 
conscientious, intuition, constructive 
criticism. Two evident women-haters 
bluntly say they have no best traits. 

Asked in regard to their worst 
traits the editors came back with this 


list: Inability to hit the ball hard 
and consistently, merves, jealousy, 
marriage uncertainty, impracticabil- 


ity, inability to cover night assign- 
ments, “preference for being ‘nice’ and 
trying not to write anything that 
might offend some obscure minister 
or some nice old lady,” sluggishness 
and excitability (these two extremes 
cited by the same editor), sensitive- 
ness, talkfests in office hours, marriage 
at peak of usefulness, instability, lazi- 
ness, lack of broad information, 
narrow reading, inability to cover cer- 
tain assignments. 

The average opinion expressed in 
regard to accuracy and nose for news 
was’ that there was very little differ- 
ence in this respect. A considerable 
majority, however, in response to the 
query whether women were more or 
less clever than men on assignments, 
declared in favor of the men. The 
women were given credit for writing 
good fluent English and there was an 
invariable denial that they depended 
upon an informal, flippant style. One 
cruel editor stated that they had no 
style at all. 

A booklet issued some time ago by 
the Chicago Tribune on the subject 
of the connection of women with its 
publication stated that there were at 
that time 369 women employes. High- 
teen of these were feature writers 
and four reporters. One did syndicate 
work, another was in charge of the 
Tribune library, while two were class- 
ified under ‘editorial art.” The re- 
mainder worked in the administrative 
or business departments. 


Graphic Arts Display to be Big, Affair 


Will Occupy Three Floors of Grand Central Palace September 5 to 17 
Many Associations to Meet and View Printing Exhibits 
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Thousands of visitors are expect- 
ed at Grand Central Palace, New 
York, from September 5 to 17, when 
the fourth Educational Graphic Arts 
exposition will be held. Visitors 
are coming from all parts of Amer- 
ica and Hurope, and many organ- 
izations will convene during the 
exposition, including the Interna- 
tional Association of Printing House 
Craftsmen, United Typothetae of 
America, International Trade Com- 
position association, International 
Printers Supply Salesmen’s guild, 
International Association of Hlec- 
trotypers of America, Employing 
Bookbinders of America. 

The Graphic Arts display will in- 
augurate the industrial exposition 
season in the metropolis and from 
present indications all records for 
attendance for an exposition of this 
character will be broken. The ex- 
position is to be a huge affair, oc- 
cupying three floors of the palace. 
A. E. Giegengack is the manager. 

Henry Lewis Johnson, who is in 
charge of the Graphic Arts gallery, 
one of the features of the show, has 
announced that the Graphic Arts 
gallery jury, as appointed by the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts, 
consists of Heyworth Campbell, 
Lester Douglas, Harry A. Groesbeck, 
Elmer Adler and Frank Merrill 
Seamons. This jury will pass upon 
the displays to be a part of the 
gallery. 

To provide a comprehensive 
showing of craftsmanship, a selec- 
tion of representative work will be 
made by the jury in eight groupings 
as follows: (1) Newspaper adver- 
tising typography, (2) magazine ad- 
vertising typography, (3) books and 
bookbindings, (4) institutional 
books and commercial printing, (5) 
designs and illustrations, (6) process 
engraving and color reproduction, 
(7) offset and lithographic printing, 
(8) rotogravure and aquatone. 

Fully descriptive labels will give 
information about the _ different 
kinds of work shown, the important 
features to be noted, materials used 
and credit lines for the individuals 
and firms represented. 

In the programs of the conven- 
tions and in the exhibits of the ex- 
position, educational features are 
given prominence. What is being 
done, and the ways and means for 
doing it are jointly featured in all 
departments of the exposition and 
events connected with it. 

A wide distribution of tickets to 
the exposition will be made among 
those who are engaged in profes- 
sional and commercial lines, all 
comprehensively termed buyers of 
printing. There has never been in 
this country an exposition which 
will present the range of equipment, 
materials employed and _ finished 
product comparable to what will be 
offered at the fourth Educational 
Graphic Arts exposition. The in- 
fluence of the exhibits will be with 
the efficient product, advancement 
in standards and greater idealism. 
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“Rambling Around” is the name of 
a little four-page paper, about 6x8 in 
size, that is issued “occasionally” by 
editor John Redmond, of the Daily 
Republican, Burlington, Kansas. One 
of its recent appearances was during 
the holding of an editorial meeting in 
that city. A reproduction of the first 
page of one of the editions of earlier 
this year appears with this article. 
That edition was devoted very largely 
to country correspondents. Many 
helpful and interesting articles were 
contained therein, and results of such 
publication could not help but be 
beneficial. It was circulated in con- 
nection with a party in which the 
correspondents were honored guests, 
an annual affair with that paper. A 


when the Fourth District Editorial 
association met in Burlington. 

Editor Redmond and wife were 
hosts to the visitors at a luncheon at 
the Country club house and “Rambling 
Around” was distributed at the din- 
ner. We quote from it a few original 

paragraphs which show Mr. Red- 
-mond’s style of writing and may ex- 
plain in part why the Republican has 
a daily circulation of 2602 when its 
population is only 2305: 
| “Fred C. Trigg, now with the ed- 
_itorial department of the Kansas City 
Star, takes considerable interest in 
Kansas politics (at least that much), 
and it is said that following a recent 
'discussion of Kansas affairs, a pol- 
itician who didn’t agree with Trigg 
‘said to him: ‘You’re not so stupid 
}as you look.’ ‘No,’ replied Fred, ‘We 
can’t all be alike’. 

/ “O. J. Rose, president of the dis- 
trict association, formerly played golf 
at his home in Lyndon, but has quit. 
One of the golfers this morning asked 
| Mrs. Rose if O. J. played golf, and 
Mrs. Rose replied: ‘Well, he used to 
play but has quit, altho he still uses 
the language when he changes a tire’. 

“When Congressman Hoch was in 

Burlington the last time, he spoke to 
\the high school students in the big 
auditorium, and in opening his re- 

marks said: ‘I see before me a great 

many bright and shiny faces’ and al- 
Most fell off of the platform when 
every young lady in the room grabbed 
her dorine and began removing the 
) shine.” 

_ At the Burlington meeting Congress- 
man Homer Hoch gave the principal 
-address on the subject of national 
legislation on postal matters and 
other matters of special interest to 
the craft. Other speakers were Chas. 
-P. Beebe, secretary to Governor 
-Paulen and president of the Kansas 
Press association, and O. W. Little, of 
Alma, field secretary of the state 
press. There were also several 
; speakers at the Country club luncheon. 
In connection with mention of 
“Rambling Around” it should be stated 
‘that the copy handed around at the 
time the correspondents were enter- 
tained shows through various items 
that the work done by correspond- 
ents also has its big part in account- 
ing for the size of the Republican’s 
subscription list. And the annual 
party helps to keep the correspond- 
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ents interested as it included a din- 
ner, theater visit, and an address by 
Lieutenant Governor W. Y. Morgan, 
editor of the Hutchinson News and 
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the Hutchinson Herald. In ‘“Ram- 
bling Around” appeared a very good 
article by Mrs. Eve Gasche telling 
correspondents how they can _ help 
and twelve pointers by L. N. Flint, 
professor of journalism at the Univer- 
sity of Kansas that are so good we 
reprint them: 

“I will remember: 

“1. That when I write for print I 
put myself under an obligation to 
other people. Publishing a news- 
paper, large or small, is not merely 
a commercial activity, nor a form of 
amusement, but a rather’ serious 
effort to satisfy certain needs of the 
public. 


STATES PUBLISHER 3 


“2. That when, as a reporter, I use 
my eyes or ears or mind, I must con- 
stantly ask myself, ‘Am I seeing or 
hearing or apprehending this thing as 
it really is? Am I getting at the 
truth ?’ 

“3. That when I write I must keep 
before me the reader, to be sure that 
I am giving him a true impression, 
satisfying his curiosity, holding his 
interest, adding to his knowledge or 
his happiness. 

“4. That as a journalistic writer I 
have the power to help good causes 
and to hinder bad ones and that hay- 
ing such. power I must use it or admit 
a failure in the line of duty. 

“5. That I owe it to myself, as well 
as to my readers, to seek diligently 
for the right word; to economize 
effort, both on my part and his, by 
using the fewest words that will ex- 
press my thoughts. 

“6. That I should not sacrifice sin- 
cerity for mere cleverness, nor fair- 
ness for flippancy. 

; ae That humor is too fine a quality 
im writing to be degraded by bad taste 
or maliciousness. 

“8. That a sense of proportion as 
well as an appreciation of reader in- 
terest, must be an active factor in 
judging news values. 

ME MM Ne Ke notwithstanding the fact 
that the readers of my paper have a 
right to expect me to give them the 
news, I must always consider the 
larger social interests in deciding 
what to print and what to omit. 

“10. That in matters affecting the 
feelings and rights of others my judg- 
ment is not as good as it might be, 
and I may, without humiliation, ac- 
cept the guidance of judicious persons 
having the advantage of wider ex- 
perience. 

“11. That courage and agegressive- 
ness should be controlled by the spirit 
of fair play even to the point of ad- 
mitting a mistake or changing a policy 
or showing impartiality where per- 
sonal likes and dislikes are involved. 
, 20 Thato lv amean unofficial guard- 
jan of law and order. 

“These things I will 


member.” ah ae 


New Fraudulent Ad Law in II]inois 


Misrepresentation and Untruthful Statements 
Made Punishable by an Amendment 


An amended fraudulent advertis- 
ing law was passed by the Illinois 
State Legislature in June, making 
misrepresentation and _ untruthful 
statements in advertising punishable 
by fine or imprisonment or both. The 
Retail Interests committee of the IIli- 
nois Chamber of Commerce was in- 
strumental in bringing about the pas- 
sage of the bill, which became effec- 
tive July 1. 

In a bulletin issued by the Chamber 
of Commerce some examples of the 
way in which the law may be applied 
are given: 

“The grocer who advertises this 
year’s pack of canned goods and sub- 
stitutes old goods, comes under this 
law. 

“The merchant who advertises $65 
suits for $22.50 and which in reality 
never sold for more than $35 or $40 
is telling a falsehood and can be pun- 
ished. 


“The firm who advertises all wool 
clothing, which is part cotton, is guilty 
of violating this law, even though he 
may think the clothing is all wool. 

“The store which advertises pure 
silk hosiery which is not pure silk, 
can be punished.” 


June Publishers Wanted 


A request has come to us for a few 
extra copies of the June United 
States Publisher, of which the supply 
is entirely exhausted. Anyone who 
has a spare copy in good condition 
that can be mailed us will be doing 
us a favor by sending it. 


Note to the composing room: Clean 
up the 12-point body type and lay it 
away; Lindbergh is now down to 7 
point.—Mid-West Review. 
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PLEASANT TRIP TAKEN 
BY UTAH STATE PRESS 


(By Grace A. Cooper, Sec.-Treas. ) 


The summer outing and convention 
of the Utah State Press association 
was held July 9-10-11 in Iron county. 
J. Warner Mitchell, editor of the Paro- 
wan Times at Parowan, and Alex I. 
Rollo, editor of the Iron County Rec- 
ord at Cedar City were hosts to the 
members and their families. The 
chamber of commerce in Parowan and 
in Cedar City were back of the editors 
in the entertainment as was also the 
Union Pacific System. Randall L. 
Jones and A. V. Peterson represented 
the railroad company and attended to 
all details, which helped to make this 
convention one of the most successful 
that has been held for many years. 

Tron county is in the southwestern 
part of Utah and is the gateway to 
Zion canyon and the Grand canyon. 
Cedar City is the terminal of the 
Union Pacific railroad and at this 
point the railway system has built a 
large hotel and from here motors 
transport tourists to Zion, Cedar 
Breaks, Bryce Canyon and the North 
Rim of the Grand Canyon. 

Members of the association, with 
their families, arrived at Cedar City 
Saturday morning and were registered. 
In the afternoon they were taken to 
Parowan and visited Parowan valley 


where the raising of Rambouillet 
sheep is the chief and profitable 
industry. This valley has no rivers 


nor streams, so has no means of 
irrigating its thousands of acres of 
rich sagebrush land. The land own- 
ers are solving this problem of late 
by digging wells. The visitors were 
taken to the Halterman farm where 
about 600 gallons of sparkling water, 
per minute, gushes from the big well 
and flows out to irrigate the ninety 
acres which last year was covered 
with sagebrush, but now is a field of 
beautiful waving grain and alfalfa. 

At Parowan, Saturday evening, the 
guests enjoyed a dinner served by the 
Relief Society of the Latter Day 
Saints church, and later a dance in 
an open-air pavilion. 

Sunday morning in Cedar City an 
early breakfast was served at the 
Hotel El Escalante, compliments of a 
Salt Lake citizen. Arrangements 
were made by Hon. W. P. Epperson 
of Kaysville Reflex. After the break- 
fast a business session of the asso- 
ciation was held, the only business 
conducted during the convention. A 
trip was made to Cedar Breaks, tweti- 
ty miles from Cedar City and an 
elevation of 10,400 feet. Cedar Breaks 
is a great amphitheatre covering ap- 
proximately 60 square miles. This is 
in reality a series of amphitheatrces, 
eroded to a depth of 2,000 feet in the 
Pink Cliff formation at the summit 


of the plateau. The principal charm 

of this area lies in its blazing color. 
The cliffs are white or orange at the 
top, breaking into tints of deep rose 
and coral in the huge bowl, which 
displays an innumerable array of 
unique eroded formations. 


After a return to Cedar City the 
editors ond families, with citizens of 
Parowan and Cedar City, were guests 
of the Union Pacific System at Hotel 
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BE! Escalante. Following the dinner 
a program was given which included 
talks and music. 

Monday was given to a trip to Zion 
National Park. This gorgeous pavk 
includes a total of 76,800 acres. Ex- 
traordinary formations of sandstones, 
the majestic height of the almost 
perpendicular rocks, the unusual 
colors, combine to form one of the 
most scenic and wonderfully spec- 
tacular places in the United States. 
The deep red of the Vermilion Cliff 
is the prevailing tint. Two-thirds of 
the way up the marvelous walls and 
temples are painted gorgeous reds; 
then above the reds they rise in 
startling white. Sometimes the white 
is surmounted by a cap of vivid red, 
remains of another red stratum which 
once overlay all. The other colors 
are many and_ brilliant. Through 
these successive layers of sands and 
shales and limestones, glowing like a 
rainbow, the Mukuntuweap river has 
cut its amazing valley. The entrance 
is between two gigantic stone masses. 
In contrast to the desert surroundings 
many springs trickle from various 
levels in the walls of the canyons, 
developing new tributary gorges, al- 
coves and grottos which are decorated 
with trailing ferns and flowering 
plants. In early spring the melting 
snows bring an added volume of water, 
which cause numerous’ waterfalls, 
while a really magnificient spectacle 
is produced by summer rains, when 
cascades tumble everywhere from the 
polished domes and cliffs. Along the 
sides of the river grow willows and 
poplars, and wild flowers abound. 

The splendid roads built by federal 
aid, the advent of the railroad in this 
part of the state, and the automobile, 
have combined to bring to this section 
of the state a market for the early 
fruit and tropical fruit and nuts. New 
capital is being invested and new im- 
petus given to those who have lived 
in the valley since the early days 
when it was settled by the. Mormon 
people. 

The summer convention of the Utah 
Press association was one of the most 
successful meetings held for several 
years. 


S.N. P. A. Elects Ewing 


The Southern Newspaper Publishers’ 
association celebrated its silver anni- 
versary convention in Atlanta, Georgia, 
July 4, 5 and 6.. Col. Robert Ewing, of 
New Orleans, was elected president 
for 1927-28, succeeding John A. Park. 
Mr. Ewing is publisher of the New 
Orleans States and the Shreveport 
Times, and is the only survivor of the 
first executive committee of the asso- 
ciation who is still in active service. 

The principal work of the conven- 
tion was to name a committee to con- 
fer with attorneys of the Federal 
Trade commission in the hope that a 
settlement may be made of the com- 
mission’s suit against the S.N.P.A. 
and other publishing and advertising 
associations. The commission is at- 
tempting to prove that publishers 
and advertising agencies acted in re- 
straint of trade when they refused 
commissions on advertising which was 
placed through channels other than 
those of recognized agencies. 
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Three sessions of three hours e 


disposed of the business before th 
convention and the remaining 
hours were devoted to the annive 
sary celebration and to golf. On th 
afternoon of the Fourth the guests a 
sembled at Stone Mountain wher 
they inspected the monument now b 
ing prepared for the heroes of tk 
Confederacy and heard Josephus Da 
iels, former secretary of the navy an 
editor of the Raleigh News and 0 
server, address them in a stirrir 
tribute to the dead of the past ye: 
in the S.N.P.A. Mr. Daniels decrie 
the journalism which will sacrific 
principles to dividends. 

Election of officers was the princip 
business for Tuesday. Walter C. Joh 
son, Chattanooga News, was elect 


ROBERT EWING 


Publisher States, New Orleans, La 
President S.N.P.A. | 


treasurer of the association. John 
Park, of the Raleigh Times, as retiri 
president, automatically became ché 
man of the board of directors. | 

On Tuesday evening at the 25th : 
niversary banquet, Henry H. Caban 
of the Atlanta Journal, was hono} 
by the presentation of a silver lovi 
cup in consideration of his service 
first president of the S.N.P.A. fr 
1903-1905. 

Biloxi, Memphis, Houston, Virgi’ 
Beach, and Asheville have all put il 
bid for the 1928 S.N.P.A. conventi 
A decision will be made at the @ 
year meeting, which may be held 
Biloxi. 

For several years Col. Ewing | 
been chairman of the postal ra 
committee and has sought an adj 
ment of what seem to many publish 
to be unreasonable rates (war ti 
rates on second class mail) back 
former schedule. \ 


Tarheels at Morehead City 


North Carolina editors held tt 
midsummer meeting at Moreh 
City, in the Morehead Villa hotel, 
July 20, 21 and 22. They elected 
following officers: President, 
Stockton, managing editor of 
Greensboro News; vice-president, J. 
Noell, Roxboro Courier; secreté 
treasurer, Beatrice Cobb, Morgan 
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»ws-Herald; field secretary, B Arp 
ywrance, Mecklenburg Times. 

A distinguished speaker was Jo- 
ohus Daniels, who told of the tend- 
ey for consolidations among news- 
pers and warned publishers against 
siet commercialization. 

‘On another page of this issue of the 
blisher will be found the address 
ren by Julian Harris, editor of the 
lumbus (Ga.) Enquirer-Sun, at the 
nual association banquet. 

The best all-round weekly was ad- 
iged to be the Roxboro Courier, 
‘ich was awarded the Walter Savory 
ving cup. The Separk $250. prize 
nt to Johnston Avery, editor of the 
ckory Daily Record, for rendering 
» most outstanding public service 
‘ring the last year. Another $250 
‘oark award went to Leary W. 
‘ams, of the Charlotte Observer, for 
» story on a description of Mount 
itchell, and the successful effort to 
chor a. tower on the summit of the 
shest mountain east of the Rockies. 


' Hoosier Republicans Meet 

With “Indiana” the keynote, and 
osiers in attendance. the wmid- 
nmer outing of the Indiana Repub- 
in Editorial association could not 
ip being a great success. It was 
id in Lafayette July 28 and 29 and 
re were many distinguished visitors 
/attendance, as well as the editors 
1 their wives, from all over the state. 
the first niebt a recention was held 
the home of Mr. and Mrs..Henry W. 
jrshall. Mr. Marsball recently re- 
ad as publisher of the Lafayette 
oh and Courier, and his son, 
ory W. Marshall, Jr., is now in 
‘ive management of the newspapers. 
“he next morning there was a motor 
9 to the Marshall Farms, 12 miles 
thwest of Lafayette, to see his fine 
‘d of Herefords. In the afternoon 
iy had an opnortunity to inspect 
| buildings and grounds of Purdue 
versity. 

Jean Stanley Coulter, chairman of 
| Indiana State Conservation Com- 
‘sion, addressed the editors at the 
ial banauet given Friday evening 
ithe Purdue Memorial Union build- 
|. He outlined the waste of rich 
jiana natural resources which has 
en place and pleaded for reclama- 
1. Fearless leadership must come 


m the press, he said, in the direc- * 


i1 of the restraint of lawlessness, 
| the raising of standards in the 
ixing of a better republic. 

‘nited States senators, state. offi- 
8S, congressmen and _ republican 
ity leaders were among the noted 
ists present at the banquet. 

ome of the editors took advantage 
ithe post-convention feature of a 
or tour which permitted inspection 
ithe Indiana State Soldiers’ Home. 
tle Ground, Camp Tecumseh, and 
jiew of Oakdale. and Norway dams 
| Freeman and* Shafer lakes. 
eaders of the Republican Editorial 
‘ciation are: James’ J. Patchell, 
/on City, president; Allen C. Hiner, 
‘veastle, second vice-president; Paul 
Bausman. Monticello, treasurer; 
| D. McCallum, Batesville, secretary. 


| Idaho Editors Feast 
Me of Dr. and Mrs. Mack, at 
‘k’s Inn, Idaho, enjoyed unusually 
usive fare when they feasted on 
ut caught by Secretary Jardine. 


| 


He was on his vacation and went with 
the editors who were attending the 
Summer jaunt of the Idaho Editorial 
association, from Idaho Falls’ to 
Mack’s Inn. But this was the end of 
the journey. 

The delegation started from Boise, 
July 19, and on the following day 
went on a 70-mile trip to the Craters 
of the Moon. That night they were 
given a banguet in the city of Arco— 
trout and fried chicken. Sixty-nine 
miles further, at Sagehurst, “drinks 
and smokes”; and at Idaho Falls an- 
other banueqt was given them at the 
new Bonneville hotel, with the Rotary 
and Kiwanis clubs and the chamber 
of commerce as hosts and Senator 
M. B. Yeaman as toastmaster. Mack’s 
Inn is another hundred miles from 
Idaho Falls and the editors were ags- 
signed to cabins here and were glad 
enough to stay for more than a day 
and a half. 

The business of the meeting con- 
sisted in the decision that a joint field 
manager with Utah would not be 
desirable; that a committee, headed 
by C. A. Bottolfsen, would take up the 
matter of a field manager with Idaho 
editors; and that Hailey would be the 
seat of the midsummer convention 
of 1928. 


Editors Enjoy Outing 

Colorado editors convened at Ft. 
Collins, July 14, for .their summer 
meeting and the next day they enjoyed 
a tour of that city and an additional 
drive of 75 miles to the oil fields and 
various points of interest within that 
radius. 

They were guests of the agricul- 
tural college in the evening. Satur- 
day morning, after a breakfast given 
them by officials of the Public Service 
company of Colorado, they drove to 
Loveland, 15 miles away. The Love- 
land swimming pool, the power plant 
and the armory furnished, respective- 
ly, a swim, a dinner and a dance. A 
trip through Estes Park on Sunday 
completed the program which was so 
pleasantly carried out with the aid of 
George C. McCormick, Ft. Collins Ex- 
press-Courier, R. J. Ball of the Love- 
land Reporter-Herald, W. A. Heller of 
the Loveland Leader, Field Manager 
E. A. Bemis, and others. 


Plan Institute for State 

The seventh annual four-day motor 
trip of Wisconsin Press association 
members was concluded by a business 
session at Madison. Glenn Frank, 
president of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, in presenting a plan for a Wis- 
consin Institute on the Affairs of the 
Commonwealth, gave the purposes of 
the proposed institute as being, “All 
the leadership of Wisconsin thoroughly 
informed about the fundamentals of 
the state’s economic and social re- 
sources and problems; all the leader- 
ship of Wisconsin unified into an 
intelligent, dynamic force shaping the 
progress of the state.” 


Minnesota Press Meet 

The annual summer outing of the 
Minnesota Press was held at Two 
Harbors, July 22, with entertainment 
at various other shore points and an 
overnight stay at Grand Marais. A 
Sunday drive through the Superior 
National Forest to Ely was also a 
feature of the program. 
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Combine Meet at Reno 

The California Press met with the 
Nevada Press at Reno for a summer 
conclave, July 9, 10 and 11. Automo- 
biles from Reno met the California 
group at Tahoe tavern and brought 
them into the city where a_ public 
reception was held for them. A ban- 
quet, with the Nevada Press as hosts, 
was given Saturday evening followed 
by attendance at the Nevada Trans- 
continental Highways exposition where 
W. A. Shepard of Auburn, California, 
commissioner to the exposition, acted 
as host at the California building. 


The meeting of the Indiana Weekly 
Press association has been postponed 
from August to November 4 and 5, at 
Indiana university, Bloomington. The 
association will be the guest of the 
department of journalism at the an- 
nual homecoming which takes place 
at that time. 


Practically every kind. of political 
refugee which has made Vienna a 
haven since the war has a newspaper 
of its own. There are 1,395 news- 
papers, of which 76 are published in 
other languages .than the German. 


Auto-truck and Trac- 
tion train speed the ex- 
press parcel from your 
door to the door of the 
receiver. 


Just phone Traction 
headquarters that you 
have an express ship- 
ment for a Traction 
point and one of the 
orange-hued trucks will 
call, 


“Collection and deliv- 
ery” service maintained 
within usual express 
zone limits at standard 
rates. 


Phone Your Traction Agent 
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Spent 66 Years at Newspaper Work 


R. H. Copeland Published Many Newspapers 
Before Retiring Last Year at 88 


Seventy-six years of newspaper 
work, as printer and publisher, is the 
lengthy record which gives eats 
Copeland one of the longest known 
press careers in the United States. 
At the age of 88 he was editor of the 


R. H. COPELAND 


Idaho 


Plummer .Times, Plummer, Idaho, 
where he set all his own type and did 
the entire job work of the office. 

Not content with one profession, 
having previously studied law, he re- 
tired from newspaper work last fall 
and is practicing law at Polson, Mon- 
tana. Mr. Copeland, at the age of 51, 
passed the bar examination, and was 
elected state’s attorney for McLean 
county, North Dakota, for three years. 

In 1859 he established the Sparta 
Democrat, at Sparta, Wisconsin, and 
from that time on his publishing 
activities were numerous. As he ex- 
presses’ it, “It would be a tedious job 
to name all the papers I have pub- 
lished.” Of early papers he started 
the only ones which now survive are 
the Buffalo County Journal, estab- 
lished in April, 1861, and the Wash- 
burn Leader, begun in 1890. 

In 1881 he went to North Dakota, 
and five years later established the 
Villard Leader, the first newspaper 
printed in that state north of Wash- 
burn and west of Devils Lake. The 
first volumes of this paper were turn- 
ed over to the State Historical society 
in 1925, and are valuable historical 
material for that section of the coun- 
try. 

When Copeland first went there, 
Villard could not boast of even a 
house. The place had been named for 
the president of the Northern Pacific 
railroad, Henry Villard. Log cabins 
with dirt floors were the best accom- 
modations to be had, and the grocery 
store, instead of being “around the 
block,’ was 130 miles away by trail to 
Bismarck. To compensate for the 
long journey, prices were low. Eggs 
were 10 cents a dozen, butter 20 cents 


Ex-Publisher Times, Plummer, 


a pound, wheat 73 and 79 cents a 
bushel, sheep $3.00 to $10.00 a head, 
potatoes 30 cents a bushel. 

Leading papers which at some time 
employed Mr. Copeland on~ their 
staffs are the Detroit Free Press, the 
Cincinnati Gazette, the Janesville 
(Wis.) Gazette, the St. Paul Pioneer 
Press, the Dubuque Herald, the Mil- 
waukee Daily News, the Toledo Blade, 
and there were many small country 
papers. 

Not everything has been “easy sled- 
ding” for Editor Copeland. In Jan- 


August, 19. 


uary, 1922, his plant at Pablo, M¢ 
tana, was burned out and his k 
library destroyed. Here is the sp 
ited comment of ‘88” on the disaste 
“This fire put me ‘on the hog’ in go 
shape, and I have not been able 
fully recover from it, but I am r 
discouraged, and propose to contin 
‘digging away’ until I reach so 
footing again.” 

The veteran editor expects to 
tain the age of his grandfather, w 
lived to be a hundred years old. A 
has obliged Mr. Copeland to fore 
one profession but he is not ready 
quit both of them. The excitement 
the coming political campaign m 
induce him to return to the journ 
ism field, but he thinks the possibil 
unlikely. 


Youn?, Men Purchase Rantoul Paper 


One is Brother of Prominent Southern Illinois 
Editor and Both are “Live Wires” 


J. Russell Heitman, 23, and Arthur 
M. Morgan, 24, have purchased C. A. 
Lawrence’s interest in the Rantoul 
Press, Inc., at Rantoul, Illinois, and 
are now in charge of the Press, a 12- 
page weekly. Mr. Heitman is editor 
and Mr. Morgan business manager of 
the paper. 

Mr. Morgan is a brother of Howe V. 
Morgan, editor and co-publisher of the 
Sparta (lll.) News-Plaindealer, and 
has assisted him since his graduation 
from the Greenville high school in 
1921. During the past year he helped 
with the advertising and office man- 
agement on the News-Plaindealer. He 
has “worked on everything in the 
shop” and so is perfectly capable of 
handling the business end of the news- 
paper job. 

Mr. Heitman was graduated from 
the University of Missouri School of 
Journalism in June of this year. While 
there he had considerable experience 
on school publications. For five weeks 
he was staff correspondent at the state 
legislature for the Columbia Mis- 
sourian. 


ARTHUR M. MORGAN 
Manager Press, Rantoul, Illinois 


Both boys are paid up members 
the Illinois Press association and p 
to attend the meetings of that org 
ization regularly. 

Editors of long experience will 
member their ambitions and ideals ¢ 
will wish these young men success 
the highest order. As a part of th 
published policy, they say, “We prt 
ise to give unsparingly of our time 
the betterment of Rantoul and vicin: 
and will strive for an ideal which \ 
help in no small way to stimulate c 
tentment, pride of city, and progre 
iveness in this community.” 


A good many newspapers are Pp 
lishing extracts from the Bible, wh 
must be live news to a lot of th 
readers.—Florence Herald. 


A Roman relic found at Carthag 
a lamp bearing one of the earl 
recorded advertisements. Translai 
it says: “Please buy our lamps, 0 
one cent; they are the best.” 


J. RUSSELL HEITMAN 
Editor Press, Rantoul, Illinois 
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Elected at Recent Meeting of State Press; 


John A. Whitman Virginia President 


Field Secretary Plan Discussed. 


By James C. Latimer 
‘John A. Whitman, publisher of the 
‘outhwest Enterprise, Wytheville, Va., 
as elected president of the Virginia 
ress association at the closing session 


i the thirty-ninth annual meeting held 


k 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


JOHN A. WHITMAN 
Publisher Southwest Enterprise 
Wytheville, Virginia 


. Phi Beta Kappa hall on the afternoon 
? July 15. Mr. Whitman has for years 
3en a member of the executive com- 
littee and active in the association’s 
ffairs, but ill health caused him to 
2quest at various times that he be 
ot considered for the higher offices. 
lis health has improved, and when 
aul Scarborough of the Tidewater 
‘ews, Franklin, arose and placed his 
ame in nomination that day, there 
‘aS unanimous approval, and the elec- 
on was by acclamation. 
| Capt. C. L. Weymouth of the Herald- 
rrogress, Ashland, was re-elected sec- 
etary, and George O. Greene, of the 
Jaily Review, Clifton Forge, was re- 
lected treasurer. 
|Reports made by the secretary and 
*easurer showed the membership at a 
‘igh point, and the finances of the 
Ssociation stronger than for many 
ears. 
| President Whitman appointed the 
tiring president, J. B. Wall, of the 
erald, Farmville, and George Buck, 
f the Warren Sentinel, Front Royal, 
3 the new members of the executive 
ommittee. L. E. Pugh, of the Daily 
ss, Newport News; Claude Harri- 
mm, of the Democrat, Bedford, and 
aul Scarborough of the Tidewater 
ews, Franklin, were reappointed by 
le new president. 

‘The principal business considered 
the thirty-ninth annual meeting was 
8 for a survey to determine wheth- 
ct the publishers of the state would 
upport a field secretary. L. E. Pugh, 
hairman of a special committee, re- 
orted pledges totaling $600 for the 
butgey and the work of securing funds 
| 


for the survey will be continued by 
the new president and executive com- 
mittee. 

Several conferences were held with 
Charles M. Meredith, president of the 
National Editorial association, who 
was on the program Friday night, and 
who gave counsel relative to the plans 
for securing a field secretary. 

Members were quartered in Monroe 
hall during their two days’ stay, and 
meals were served in the dining hall 
of the College of William & Mary, 
Dr. J. A. C. Chandler, the president, 
being the host. 

Thursday evening Dr. Chandler was 
host at a dinner, at which Dr. Douglas 
Freeman, editor of the Richmond (Va.) 
News-Leader, was the speaker, Dr. 
John Finley, associate editor of the 
New York Times, finding he could not 
attend. Dr. Freeman’s address was 
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upon the subject of editorials and edi- 
torial writing, and was a masterpiece. 

Friday evening Dr. W. T. Ellis, the 
noted writer and traveler, was one of 
the speakers, having come up from 
Virginia Beach to say something for 
the benefit of the craft. He was heard 
with interest, in his review of condi- 
tions in all countries. He stressed 
that America is being looked to for 
leadership, and he emphasized the im- 
portance of the newspaper men giving 
attention to details in county, state 
and world affairs. 

Charles M. Meredith, president of 
the National Editorial association, 
urged cooperation with the N.E.A., 
and said his program for the year 
would include continuation of the fight 
against government envelope printing; 
and work for the Porte price list, a 
standardized rate book, and uniform 
billings. 

The entire day Saturday was spent 
in a visit to historic Yorktown, to the 
shipbuilding plant at Newport News, 
and to Langley Field, ending with a 
dinner at Buckroe Beach. 


New Owners for Star, Lincoln, Illinois 
James H. Skewes Adds to His Chain of Newspapers 


with Editor Carl Sexauer as Partner 


Carl Sexauer and James H. Skewes 
have acquired all the capital stock of 
the Star Publishing company at Lin- 
coln, Illinois, and have assumed con- 
trol of the Lincoln Star. 

Mr. Sexauer has been associated 
in the publication of the Litchfield 
Daily News-Herald for the past two 
years. Previous to that time he aided 
his father in putting out the Popular 
Review which was merged with the 
Star about four years ago. As stock- 
holder, officer and publisher and gen- 
eral manager, Mr. Sexauer will be in 
complete charge of the Star. 

Mr. Skewes is major owner and pub- 
lisher of the Meridian (Miss.) Daily 
and Sunday Star; the Laurel (Miss.) 
Daily Leader; and the Perry (Okla.) 
Daily Journal. He will spend a good 
deal of his time in Lincoln assisting 
Mr. Sexauer. Mr. Skewes is also pres- 
ident of the Mississippi Press asso- 
ciation. 


JAMES H. SKEWES 
Part Owner Star, Lincoln, Illinois 


That Mr. Skewes is of an aggressive, 
but friend making, type was shown 
two years ago when, after being in 
Meridian only three years, he was 
elected president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of that city. The circula- 


‘tion of his paper had increased 100 


per cent during that time. And yet he 
had not been too busy to be a thirty- 
second degree Mason, an Elk, Shriner, 
member of the K. of P., vice president 
of the Y. M. C. A., and a member of 
the executive committee of the Boy 
Scouts. 


CARL SEXAUER 
Editor Star, Lincoln, Illinois 
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The Woman Journalist 


Several pages of the United States 
Publisher are given over this month 
to the subject of women in journalism. 
Especial attention of our readers is 
called to the summary of opinions of 
editors and managers, the address on 
“Hxperiences of a Woman in Journal- 
ism,’ by Miss Bernice C. Downing, and 
the article by Jennie Small Owen, 
now a city editor, in regard to news 
writing possibilities outside the field 
of the society editor. The page con- 
cerning the Illinois Woman’s Press 
association, showing the large number 
of women writers banded together in 
only one: state organization, is one of 
the strongest evidences that women 
today are doing much of our writing. 
Increasing numbers testify to the 
fact that they are doing it well. 

Modern life has given to women 
a much broader sphere of activities 
so that the newspaper or magazine ed- 
itor has been foreed to recognize them 
more and more in his reading matter 
and therefore needs to a_ greater 
extent the woman writer. 

Practically every state in the union 
has its lady publishers, though the 
percentage is very small, and some of 
them have been exceptionally success- 
ful. Ranging down from this to the 
country correspondent, invariably a 
woman, we find a host of women who 
are presenting to the readers not only 
the news of today but also the view- 
point that creeps into every writer’s 
work, even though he be expected to 
keep it to himself and chronicle only 
news. That the viewpoint presented 
by the woman writer is an uplifting 
one in most cases none will deny. 
Women should be welcome entrants 
into the field of journalism to all who 
hope for higher ideals for the nation. 


Experience of large advertisers has 
proved that the public soon forgets. 
Other products come on the market 
constantly and if the old ones are not 
kept in the public mind through adver- 
tising the new ones soon crowd them 
out and they become less_ than 
memories. 


N. E. A. Vice Presidents 
President Charles M. Meredith has 
selected the following well known pub- 
lishers for vice-presidents of the N.H.A. 
Alabama—Marcy. B. Darnall, Her- 
ald, Florence. 
Alaska—E. G. Morrissey, Chronicle, 


Ketchikan. 

Arizona—O. B. Jaynes, Citizen, 
Tucson. 

Arkansas—C. B. Hurley, Evening 
News, Camden. 


California—Bernice C. Downing, San 
Joe Mercury-Herald, Santa Clara. 

Colorado—J. N. Green, Farm News, 
Colorado Springs. 

Connecticutt—W. J. Pape, Republi- 
can, Waterbury. 

Delaware—Theo. Townsend, Chron- 
icle, Milford. 

Florida—P. V. Leavengood, Daily 
Star, Ocala. 

Georgia—G. S. Chapman, Progress, 
Sandersville. 

Idaho—Henry C. Dworshak, Bul- 
letin, Burley. 

Tllinois—Gerry 
ald, Wyoming. 

Indiana—J. P. Cox, Tribune, Owens- 


D. Scott, Post-Her- 


ville. 

Iowa—C. M. Richards, Chronicle, 
Toledo. 

Kansas—Mack Croetcher, Journal, 
Newton. 

Kentucky—Keene Johnson, News, 
Lawrenceburg. 


Louisiana—De A. Gallagher, The 
Southern Printer, 625 Audubon Bldg., 
New Orleans. 

Maine—Chas. H. Fogg, Times, Houl- 
ton. 

Maryland—Geo. C. Rhoderick, Jr., 
Valley Register, Middletown. 

Massachusetts—Gardner E. Camp- 
bell, Item, Wakefield. 

Michigan—M. H. DeFoe, Republican, 
Charlotte. 

Minnesota—E. K. Whiting, Journal- 
Chronicle, Owatonna. 

Mississippi—L. H. Bowen, 
Brookhaven. 

Missouri—J. S. Hubbard, Missouri 
Publisher, Columbia. 

Montana—T. J. Hocking, 
Glasgow. 

Nebraska—H. D. Leggett, Quiz, Ord. 

Nevada—wW. C. Black, Review-Miner, 
Lovelock. 

New Hampshire—Chas. G. Jenness, 
Courier, Rochester. 

New Jersey—Richard C. Anzer, Hud- 
son News, Union City. 

New Mexico—J. G. Greaves, News, 
Portales. 

New York—cC. G. Clarke, 
Perry. 

North Carolina—J. A. Sharpe, Rob- 
esonion, Lumberton. 

North Dakota — Wayne 
Turtle Mountain Star, Rolla. 

Ohio—C. R. Callaghan, 
Bellevue. 

Oklahoma—N. A. Nichols, American, 
El Reno. 

Oregon—Hal E. Hoss, 
Oregon City. 

Pennsylvania—Marion S&S. 
Times, Sellinsgrove. 

Rhode Island—E. A. Noyes, Stand- 
ard, Wickford. 

South Carolina—EK. H. DeCamp, 
Ledger, Gaffney. 

South Dakota—E. B. Oddy, 
Woonsocket. 

Tennessee—Hugh J. Doak, Times, 
Manchester. 

Texas—Mrs. Lee J. Rountree, Eagle, 
Bryan. 


Times, 


Courier, 


Record, 


Peterson, 


Gazette, 


Enterprise, 


Schoch, 


News, 


August, 1927 
Utah—Chas. England, Journal, 
Logan. 3 

Vermont—Harry E. Parker, United 
Opinion, Bradford. 

Virginia—George N. Buck, Sentinel, 
Front Royal. 

Washington—Frank S. Evans, Cou- 
rier-Times, Sedro-Wooley. 

West Virginia—H. L. Snyder, Reg- 
ister, Shepherdstown. 

Wisconsin—Mark R. Bell, 
Budget, Ladysmith. 

Wyoming—O. G. Frazine, News- Let- 
ter, Newcastle. 


News- 


To Manage Illinois Paper | 

The absence of Mr. and Mrs. Bruce 
Cole on a tour of Europe necessitated 
an editor and manager to take care 
of the Prophetstown (Ill.) Echo until 
their return. Guy C. Graves, 22, is 
serving in that capacity. | 


GUY C. GRAVES : 
Acting Editor and Manager 
Echo, Prophetstown, III. 


Mr. Graves was graduated from the 
University of Kansas in June of this 
year and came directly to Prophets- 
town, having had some experience as 
a linotype operator for the Paragould 
(Ark.) Daily Press, the daily Univer- 
sity Kansan and the Lawrence Journal- 
World, and considerable experience 
on college papers and magazines. | 

He was on the staff of the Kansan 
and was also a member of the govern- 
ing board of that publication; he was 
secretary of Sigma Delta Chi; editor 
of the humor and feature sections of 
the 1926 Jayhawker, awarded the 
loving cup as the year’s best univer- 
sity annual by the National Arts- 
Crafts Guild; editor of the feature 
section of the 1927 Jayhawker; editor- 
in-chief of the Sour Owl, humorous 
magazine published seven times dur- 
ing the school year; winner of the 1926 
Sigma Delta Chi University of Kansas 
award for the best editorial printed 
in the Kansan during the spring; 
warded honorable mention in the same 
contest this year. 

He was married last December ant 
took Mrs. Graves back to school witl 
him. She was formerly Miss Louise 
Jester, of Ashdown. Guy’s father and 
uncle, O. T. Graves, and F. M. Graves, 
own the Little River News, a semi- 
weekly paper, at Ashdown. 


Thinois Woman's Press Association 


Organization of More than 200 Prairie State Writers is 41 Years Old; 


Annie Myers Sergel is New President. 


By Roselle Dean 


At the annual election and dinner 
given by the Illinois Woman’s Press 
association, an organization of more 
than 200 women writers, Annie Myers 
Sergel was inducted into office as its 
president for two years, to succeed 
Mary Dickerson Donahey, who has 
just completed a very successful ad- 
ministration. 

Mrs. Sergel, the new president, is 

one of the founders of the association, 
and also one of the few women in 
Chicago who are engaged in the pub- 
lishing business on their own account. 
She began her newspaper work as a 
fashion writer for the Chicago Trib- 
une—in the days when women were 
a novelty on local staffs. She was 
later editor of the publications of 
the Standard Fashion Company of 
New York and author of “Home Dress- 
making.’ She is the president of the 
Dramatic Publishing company, which 
her husband, the late Charles H. 
Sergel, founded. 
_ Although the duties of home, social 
and civic interests have claimed a 
considerable amount of Mrs. Sergel’s 
time—she has managed to efficiently 
‘and graciously meet all these demands, 
‘and still keep directly in touch with 
‘the details of her literary profession. 
‘A woman of charm and fine under- 
standing—she is admirably fitted for 
her new post of honor. 

Mary Dickerson Donahey, the out- 
going president, is well known through- 
out the country as an author of many 
wchildren’s books, short stories and 
‘verse—all made delightfully interest- 
‘ing by the fine vision and rich fund 
of humor with which she is liberally 
endowed. 
| 


President Illinois Woman’s 


| ANNIE MYERS SERGEL 
i Press Association 


Many members of this press asso- 
ciation long in the public eye as un- 
usual and brilliant penwomen, con- 
tribute largely to its background of 
prestige, while a later element of 
gifted and younger writers has en- 
tered its ranks and taken an en- 
thusiastic interest in its growth and 
welfare. 

Outstanding in the annals of the 
history of this organization is Dr. 
Julia Holmes Smith, its honorary 
president, and one of its founders, 
who is still interested in its activities 
and revered by every one of its 
members. 

The Illinois Woman’s Press asso- 
ciation was founded in 1885, and 
during its forty-one years of life has 
held regular meetings monthly, as well 
as special sessions, banquets, recep- 
tions, programs and teas. Its consti- 


MARY DICKERSON DONAHEY 
Retiring President Illinois Woman’s 
Press Association 


tution was framed to admit 
only such women as are earn- 
ing their livelihood by writ- 
ing, and including authors, 
newspaper women, poets, 
composers of music and song 
writers. A change in the by- 
laws has in more recent years 
admitted playwrights for both 
stage and screen. No appli- 
cation can be considered 
without the requirement of 
three paid articles accompany- 
ing it, as well as a letter from 
the editor, or editors, to the 
effect that they are paid ma- 
terial. This rigid ruling has 
eliminated the possibility of 
the ineligible becoming mem- 
bers—and thus retained the 
high professional status of the 
association. The contributor, 
or the one who loves to write 
for pleasure, and is not inter- 
ested or in need of the re- 
muneration that it brings, is 
admitted only to associate 
membership. 


Among the well known 
women, in addition to Dr. 
Julia Holmes Smith, and Mrs. 
Sergel, who founded this or- 
ganization, are Mary Howe 
Stewart, Emma C. Hopkins 
and Carolyn Alden Huling. 
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DR. JULIA HOLMES SMITH 


Honorary President Illinois Woman’s 
Press Association 


The first president, from 1886 to 
1893, was Mary Allen West, who, like 
nine of her successors in office, is 
now deceased. The surviving past 
presidents, all active in the literary 
field, are Mate Palmer, Cornelia Tem- 
pleton Jewett, Ethel Colson Brazelton, 
Mary DeLaney Holden, Maude Swalm 
Evans and Clara Ingram Judson, who 
preceded Mary Dickerson Donahey. 


Honorary members include Jane 
Addams, Carrie Jacobs Bond, Mrs. L. 
Brackett Bishop, Jessie Ackerman, 
KF. R. S. G., and Anna Adams Gordon. 

The regular membership includes 
many women who are winning fame 
in verse and prose and so many are 
there, in fact, that a mention of each 
would occupy much more than the 
space at command in this issue of 
Viewpoints. 

With a general grouping of officers, 
founders, presidents, honorary mem- 
bers, and the active ‘200’ who help 
keep the fire of enthusiasm burning 
in the interest of the Illinois Woman’s 
Press association—where friends are 
friends and affection for one another 
is real—a conclusion of their illumina- 
tion is perhaps best effected through 
expression of the sentiment of their 
Club Motto that—‘“Labor Omnia Vin- 
Cit.” 

(Reprinted from Viewpoints.) 


Why Editors Get Gray 


(With apologies to J. R. Williams) 
From LeFlore County Sun, Poteau, 
Okla. : 
“There was an error in the items 
in Plainview school news for July 28. 
One item read— 


“‘Mrs. Beulah Harreld, teaching at 
Flower Hill, was laid to rest in Bonan- 
za cemetery Sunday afternoon. Being 
so well known and loved she will be 
missed by all.’ 

“But it should have been— 

“Mrs. Beulah Harreld, teaching at 
Flower Hill, was at home during the 
week-end. 


““Grandma Pipkin was laid to rest 
in Bonanza cemetery Sunday after- 
noon. Being so well known and loved 
by all, she will be missed’.”’ 
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Woman of 95 Staff Writer 60 Years 


Thought to Hold Woman Journalist Record 


for Continuous Service on One Paper 


By Frances Jacobi-O’Meara 
Mrs. J. M. Patterson, of Marshall, 
Mo., it is thought has the record 
beaten as a news writer not only for 
the state of Missouri, but for the en- 


MRS. J. M. PATTERSON 


95-year-old Writer for Democrat-News 
of Marshall, Missouri 


tire United States. She is the 95 
year old writer for the Marshall 
(Mo.) Democrat-News. For 60 con- 


secutive years she has been a staff 
writer for the paper. Her husband 
formerly had an interest in the paper, 
which he owned until his death, 20 
years ago. It was in the early days 
of his ownership that Mrs. Patterson 
commenced writing for the Democrat- 
News. She enjoyed the work and the 
Democrat-News editor liked her stories 
so she continued to furnish them 
regularly. 

For five years now she has not 
worked at the office, but has managed 
her work solely by the use of the 
telephone. She has a splendid strong 
voice, very pleasing to hear. The 
Democrat-News often gets notes on a 
story and sends them on to her to 
develop. Her wonderful personality 
has made her beloved by every citizen 
of Marshall and she is one of the best 
known women in that part of the 
state. 


Her pen has never been dipped in 
venom. During her long career she 
has never been known to write an 
unkind word about any person. She 
particularly likes to write obituaries 
and the tributes that have come from 
her pen are some of the most beauti- 
fully expressed sentiments ever re- 
corded. 

Generations have come and gone, 
while she looked calmly on and chron- 
icled events of each decade. During 
sixty years of progress she has given 
the best that was in her to aid her 
town and county. 

She has seen a comparatively small 
village grow to be a prosperous little 


city in one of the state’s best farming 
territories. Never has she allowed 
personal visits or household duties to 
interfere with the time set apart for 
her newspaper work. She has written 
of the joys and of the sorrows of every 
person in Marshall. In a number of 
instances she has recorded family 
events in the same families for three 
generations, having recorded the mar- 
riage of mother, daughter and grand- 
daughter. Hundreds of her friends 
have lived their allotted three score 
of years and she has chronicled their 
passing on. If all the stories that 
have come from her pen could be col- 
lected and bound into a volume what 
an interesting history of Marshall it 
would be. 

While Mrs. Patterson is so _ well 
known and widely read she seldom 
leaves her home for a personal visit. 
She has one son, George Patterson, 
and she occupies the second floor 
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apartment in his home. In addition 
to her writing she does all of her own 
housework, reads much late fiction 
and keeps up with all current events. 
She enjoys splendid health, which of 
course explains her activities. On all 
special occasions, such as her birth- 
day, Mother’s day and Christmas she 
receives hundreds of tokens of love 
and esteem from her fellow citizens 
and friends in other places. 

Her only daughter died thirty years 
ago and a son, who died several years 
ago was a wheel chair invalid for a 
long time. He was a special writer 
for syndicates, doing his work at home 
and for many years his wonderful 
mother was his sole companion and 
nurse. 

She has never allowed her sorrows 
to cloud her life, in fact never seems 
unhappy, but ever cheerful. People 
who know her most intimately say 
they feel her long life and unusually 
keen mind are due to her calm, happy 
frame of mind. She has grown old 
gracefully and like a beloved monarch 
she rules in her second floor kingdom 
dispensing to her beloved public her 
wealth of kindly words. 


Knew the Value of Newspapers 


Incident in the Life of Dean Walter Williams 
Reveals His Interest in Others 


By Eric G. Schrceder 


Picture the long, concrete ribbon of 
a Texas highway stretching far away 
over the sun-bathed plains in an early 
summer day. 

Nestling at an intersection of the 
road is a frame filling station,. its 
weather-beaten roof shading a _ half 
dozen men in overalls as they tilt 
backward in their chairs. 

Then picture on the horizen an ever 
enlarging dot which finally metamor- 
phoses into a tiny coupe that bounds 
down the level surface of the highway 
for all the world like the long-eared 
jackrabbit that occasionally races it 
for three or four hundred yards and 
then dives under the protecting lea 
of a fence. 

Then, with the car perhaps ten rods 
from the station, picture a sober-faced, 
white-haired gentleman who gravely 
brandishes from the open window a 
folded newspaper. The coupe whizzes 
by, there is a dextrous flip of the 
sober-faced gentleman’s wrist, and five 
overalled men have raced for the pape 
which slides to a halt by the gasoline 
pump. 

The driver of the car glances at 
his companion, he of the dextrous 
wrist, they grin, glance backward at 
the group eagerly scanning their new- 
found treasure, and the car bounds 
forward toward Dallas. 

Again and again, as the travelers 
pass an isolated station far from town, 
is the performance repeated, the gleam 
that lights the elder gentleman’s eye 
his only indication of enjoyment. 
Finally the last carefully folded sec- 
tion is left and it is tossed toward the 
drowsy station congregation half re- 
gretfully. 

Dean Walter Williams, famous as 
the head of the school of journalism 
at the University of Missouri, con- 
fided in no one when he bought a 
dozen papers in Waco that morning. 
He gave each a cursory examination, 


then carefully folded every section, 
and stacked them neatly in the car. 
Still no explanation! 

The denouncement came at the first 
fiilling station, about ten miles from 
town. The carrier service extended 
almost all of the one hundred inter- 
vening miles to Dallas. 

It was typically a Walter Williams 
performance. Even in his fun the 
dean must stir in a goodly mixture 
of the sweet spirit of service to others. 
Papers came seldom or on indifferent 
schedule to the hamlets at the forks 
of the road. But for one day, at least. 
it was different. 

Texas has seldom paid greater hom. 
age and respect to a visitor than that 
with which it honored the noted Mis 
souri educator during a recent speak 
ing tour that embraced almost every 
variety of Loan Star scenery and cli: 
mate. There was a pause for a couple 
of days in Norti Texas while dean 
Williams visited a former student 
then a long trip to Marfa, in the Big 
Bend country near El Paso, where his 
son is publisher of two papers, one al 
Marfa and the other at Presidio. 

Then came the speaking tour,— 
first at A. and M. College, then Fort 
Worth, Belton, Waco, Dallas and Wax 
ahachie. 

His audiences showered him with 
acclaim. Many likened him to the 
revered Southern orators of the past 
no mean compliment for a resident 0! 
this section to confer. 

Always the dean’s gentle, kindly 
manner won him friends. And always 
the easy camaraderie of his manne! 
softened the hardest-boiled veteran 0! 
a whittled copy desk or enlisted an 
other fledgling in the cause of thé 
fourth estate. And always the name 
of the state he represented took on ar 
added lustre through the very magit 
of his presence. But then—anyoné 
knows that, who knows Dean Walte! 
Williams. 
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Not Content to be Society Editor 


Woman Journalist from Kansas Believes Advancement Awaits Many 


Who Attempt the Broader Field of News Getting 


By Jennie Small Owen 

For the want of a match a school 
teacher was lost and I became a news- 
paper woman! 

I was a student in the Kansas State 
Teachers College. Then it was called 
“The Normal.” I was headed straight 
for the teaching profession when 
one day a rural life conference was in 
session. It was attended by national 
and state educational leaders, among 
them Miss Lizzie Wooster, then state 
superintendent of schools in Kansas. 
Miss Wooster had a few days previous- 
ly declared against the use of tobacco 
by Kansas teachers. 

A knot-tying demonstration was in 
progress. The demonstrator asked for 
a match to singe the end of a rope. 
A little stir ensued as several hands 
fumbled in as many vest pockets and 
then dropped limply when the fumblers 
remembered Miss Wooster’s disapprov- 
ing presence. There was not a match 
in the crowd. 

I wrote the story and handed it to 
the editor of the Normal Bulletin, a 
student publication. He threw it into 
the wastebasket. I re-wrote it and 
that time 'timidly put it on the desk 
of Calvin H. Lambert, the city editor 
of the Emporia Gazette. William Al- 
len White, the big boss, saw the story. 
He sent for me, impulsively offered 
me a job, and exacted from me the 
‘promise I would not teach school. 
‘That was the day I was enrolled in 
ithe Billallenwhite School of Journal- 
ism from which I am proud to have 
been graduated. And all for the want 
of a match! 

For two years I wrote the “Normal 
‘Notes” for the Gazette and learned 
\the l.m.n.’s of journalism in the con- 
ferences which Mr. and Mrs. White 
‘hold with their reporters in the after- 
‘noons when the paper is off the press. 
‘Then with my sheepskin packed in 
my trunk, I went to El Dorado, Kan- 
‘sas to take a job as society editor of 
the El Dorado Times. Fortunately 
‘the Kansas City, Topeka and Wichita 
mewspapers had no openings for me. 
‘At the time I felt abused to think 
they were not standing in line to offer 
‘me a place the day I received my 
degree. I did not realize then as I do 
now that my identity would have been 
‘Swallowed by larger personalities and 
‘more talented writers on a city news- 
paper where I had little contact with 
‘people. I learned that for opportunity 
to develop talent and to make a name 
for myself in journalism, I could not 
do better than to hitch my hoopey to 
/@ country newspaper. 
| I did not survive long on the so- 
‘clety desk. I was unfitted for the 
(work. In my journalism classes, I 
had never been guilty of padding. I 
‘Was not overly endowed with the tact 
and palaver that El Dorado expected 
of a society editor. Therefore I was 
not sorry when the boss said, “Sup- 
pose you try it on the street awhile.” 
_ “If you learn to write, it is on the 
street you must learn,” Emerson said, 
tnd he knew. I learned that every 
>erson has what he thinks is a good 
story. His name in the paper is the 
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biggest possible piece of news 
him. His pup is vastly more inter- 
esting than some one else’s lion. 

I found that the people on the 
street are infinitely more interested 
in the selection of a town flower than 
they are in the Chinese revolution. 
The story of the El Dorado High 
School team defeating the Wichita 
eleven and thereby becoming cham- 
pions of the Ark Valley League is 
vastly more enthralling to the home 
folk than Grantland Rice’s description 
of a World Series game. The account 
of an aid society meeting, a box sup- 
per, a big yield of wheat or corn, a 
mammoth beet or a freak hen egg; 
the marriage or death of someone we 
know is real news. That is why the 
El Dorado Times which carries only 
a 500-word press report, and which 
plays all local stories up and foreign 
news down, has been called the ‘‘most 
interesting newspaper in Kansas.” It 
has achieved that distinction because 
the editor, Rolla A. Clymer, has a 
theory that home folk want home 
news in the home paper. 

I learned that I could not shut my- 
self up in an office aloof and keep 
writing with an understanding heart. 
If I would go down to the grass roots, 
I must know the girl who serves my 
daily waffle. She has a philosophy of 
her own and she knows human nature 
in its cold-gray-dawn of the morning- 
after state. The old baggage man 
knows all the comings and goings of 
the town and has a nose for news. 
It pays to be his friend. The welfare 
worker has more human interest to 
the square inch in her dingy quarters 
than anyone else in town. The auto- 
mobile dealer, the butcher, the baker, 
the candlestick maker—I must know 


to them all in the same friendly spirit 


if I have their interest and coopera- 
tion in the gathering and writing of 
news. 

Of course, a reporter’s path on the 
street is not rose-bordered without the 
usual accompaniment of thorns. There 
is the woman who did not get her 
paper, or else the newsboy did not 
throw it on the designated spot on 
the porch. There is the merchant 
whose advertisement was not in an 
advantageous position; the folk who 
say: “I gave you an item yesterday 
and you did not put it in the paper,” 
and the legions who think you are 
responsible for the typographical 
errors, and that you write the head- 
lines and make up the paper. 


But there are compensations in 
this contact with people. I meet the 
old garbage man and he exclaims, 
“You made me think of my mother 
with your story of fried pies.” The 
same story recalls to Bruce Leydig, 
my Pennsylvania Dutch friend, the 
little turnover pies his mother used 
to make for his dinner pail. ‘Bube 
Schenkels,” or little boy’s pie, she 
called them. 


Then there is the motherly old soul 
who sends me gingerbread and cookies, 
and the farmer who brings me lilacs 
in the spring and pawpaws in the fall, 
and scores of other folk, who witting- 
ly or unwittingly are my best critics. 
I must go out on the streets and face 
them when the paper is off the press. 
That keeps me from being smart- 
alecky and unkind. Always I have 
tried to keep in mind, William Allen 
White’s advice to his’ reporters: 


“Laugh with and not at folks and 
you will never get into trouble.” 
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Experiences of a Woman in Journalis 


Address Delivered by Miss Bernice C. Downing, of California 


at Annual Meeting of National Editorial Association 


Mr. President, fellow members of 
the National Editorial association and 
friends: 

At times a speaker opens her re- 
marks with an apology, either for her- 
self as a speaker, or the topic upon 
which she is about to talk or the lim- 
ited time in which she has had to 
prepare her remarks. An apology, I 
believe, is regarded as weakness. I 
am not apologizing—a newspaper 
woman never has to apologize for any- 
thing she says or writes—I am merely 
telling you professionally I am a 
newspaper woman, not a public speak- 
er, and had I a typewriter before me 
I could probably give you a much more 
interesting message. 

I shall never forget the first time I 
was asked to make a speech. It was 
when the Pacific Gas & Electric com- 
pany, one of the large public service 
corporations of California, honored me 
by asking me to throw a switch in Pit 
No. 3 in the Shasta region that would 
put into motion one of the largest 
hydro-electric plants in the state. The 
company had asked some 250 news- 
papermen to witness the event and 
the president had sent me word that 
I would be expected to make a speech. 
I wrote the speech of ten words, prac- 
ticed diligently before the mirror to 
see that the gestures were properly 
executed and burdened my friends for 
weeks reciting it to make sure I had 
mastered those ten words. The crucial 
moment arrived but when I faced that 
sea of humanity I was terrified and 
after I had uttered the first five words 
I was suddenly seized with an aggra- 
vating attack of lock-jaw, so I threw 
the switch. 

The second attempt I made at public 
speaking was before a group of some 
100 brilliant women, members of the 
Northern California branches, Nation- 
al League of American Pen Women, 
who were honoring me with a lunch- 
eon after they had chosen me the 
vice-president for Northern California 
to the National League. I stumbled 
and stuttered and staggered through 
the speech in what I regarded as a 
creditable manner. Later in the after- 
noon a group of my friends were hold- 
ing a post mortem of the event when 
I ventured to ask, “How did my speech 
go over today?” A very close friend 
and a very outspoken one looked at 
me pathetically and said, “Well, dear, 
you were to be pitied rathered than 
censured.” Perhaps you will have 
drawn the same conclusion before I 
conclude my remarks. 

And saying this reminds me of an 
amusing story I heard the other day. 
An American and an Englishman were 
talking together and for want of some- 
thing more interesting, the conversa- 
tion drifted to the weather. The 
American remarked—‘It looks very 
much as though it would rain today.” 
To which the Englishman replied, 
“Little dogs it will and little dogs it 
won't.” ‘What on earth are you talk- 
ing about?” asked the American. 
“Didn’t you say it looked very much 
as though it would rain today?” asked 


the Englishman. 


MISS BERNICE C. DOWNING 
State Vice President of the N.E.A. 
for California 


“That's exactly what 
I said,’ replied the American. “Well, 
I repeat,” said the Englishman, “little 
dogs it will and little dogs it won't.” 
“You are headed for the crazy house,” 
said the American. “Well, that is 
what the negro over on the bootblack 
stand said to me awhile ago,” said the 
Englishman. So presently the Ameri- 
can strolled over to the bootblack 
stand where the negro was engaged 
in polishing shoes, and said to him, 
“Sam, what on earth did you say to 
that Englishman awhile ago?” “Why, 
boss I didn’t say nothin’ out of the 
way.” “Well, what did you say?” 
“Well, it was like this, boss, that thar 
Englishman said it looks like it was 
goin’ to rain today and all I said was 
—P’r’hps (Pups) it will and p’r’hps 
(pups) it won’t’.” 

The trained ear of our worthy presi- 
dent was deaf to a shrieking protest 
when he asked me to appear upon this 
program and tell of my personal ex- 
periences in journalism, but he had 
me billed before I could appeal my 
case on the grounds that it was little 
short of a state prison offense to over- 
work those much abused pronouns I 
and We, which necessarily must be 
done in an autobiography. So fearing 
you might regard my talk as the bril- 
liant caudal appendage of that much 
maligned bird, the peacock, because 
it would be dotted with “T’s’—I am 
not going to commit that state prison 
offense but will read you a story of 
twa girls who actually owned, edited 
and published their own newspaper. 

The Downing twins—Bertha and 
Bernice—inherited the Santa Clara 
Journal from their father, the late 
N. H. Downing, and assumed charge 
of the business immediately upon his 
passing in December of 1905. These 
young girls held in their hands a cov- 
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eted diploma from a fashionable finish. 
ing school, spoke French fluently and 
had an intimate knowledge of the cor 
rect manner in which to enter a draw. 
ing room, with no idea of business 
or its methods. But they had to eat 
and they had a mother to support sc 
they blue penciled the word “can’t’ 
from their vocabulary, rolled up their 
sleeves and went to work. They hac 
a faint idea of how a newspaper was 
published, but they were by no means 
regarded as the white hope of jour 
nalism. ) 

Their father had been rated as ¢ 
successful newspaperman regardles; 
of the fact that he was entirely deaf 
partially paralyzed and had no school 
ing whatever after the age of ter 
years, when he was stricken. Bu 
with a brilliant brain and a keen sensi 
for news the Journal under his guid 
ance became one of the leading paper: 
in the county and his writings wer 
quoted by many of the metropolitai 
dailies. 

The father had been ill for a yea 
before his death and previous to hi 
illness had become involved in a laun 
dry venture in Palo Alto, a neighbor 
ing town. Financially this ventur 
proved a failure and the daughters in 
herited a debt of $10,000 on the laun 
dry with the newspaper. But as th 
girls had practically fallen out of th 
cradle into a newspaper office an 
were minus a degree in washin, 
clothes they decided not to soil th 
dainty fabrics in the laundry wit 
printer’s ink, so they turned their ur 
divided attention to the Journal. 

In plunging into the work their ban 
balance was the magnificent sum o 
$7.00 and the wholesale houses ha 
the Journal rated as slow pay. Thi 
was no reflection upon the integrity 0 
honesty of their father but was du 
to his prolonged illness which cause 
the business to be neglected and hi 
reserve funds exhausted. 

The first acid test of the busines 
ability of the Downing girls came wit 
the earthquake of April, 1906, just fou 
months after they had assumed charg 
of the business. After the tremor ha 
ceased the mechanical department ¢ 
the Journal, antiquated as it was, wa 
found intact—the business office 
mass of ruins. The front windows ¢ 
the office had been shattered by th 
shock but it was press day, so th 
editors with their force, an apprentic 
and a pressman, jumped through th 
broken windows, grabbed a. stic 
apiece and set to work to get out tl 
edition. The paper was hand set f¢ 
a linotype was not regarded as 
necessity when pressmen and printe! 
alike knew the case, but seemed mo! 
fitted for a hall ornament. | 

The forms were ready for lockir 
when a second shock occurred and tl 
town authorities ordered all busine; 
houses closed and vacated. The ne 
morning they were permitted to r 
turn to the office and they redoubl 
their effort to get out the paper. Tl 
date line was changed, 386 point heat 
replaced 12 point heads, a column 
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wo was set under the caption of 
‘Smouldering Embers” and the paper 
jut on the streets. There was nothing 
uthentic about the reports excepting 
he local news, for all of the telephone 
ind telegraph wires were down and 
ll towns under martial law. But 
very Official vehicle passing through 
own was stopped and the editors got 
, story. They dressed the notes up 
n newspaper fashion and put out an 
dition. Sometimes there were two 
r three a day, sometimes two pages 
ind sometimes four, but always the 
ale price was a dime. From the sale 
f the papers the expenses of the 
iffice were paid, as the banks were 
ssuing only script—a_ precaution 
gainst a run for many of the people 
vere so terrified they were planning 
o draw their money and flee the 
ountry. For several weeks this con- 
lition existed and then affairs began 
o assume a more normal state and 
he revival of business was felt. 
When the smoke had cleared away 
o, San Francisco, it was found prac- 
ically every job shop had been razed 
y the flames with the result the busi- 
‘ess men were flocking to the less 
nfortunate towns for printing to. be 
sed in the rapid reconstruction that 
ollowed. Ten and 20,000 orders were 
eplacing the accustomed 500 and 1,000 
rders in the Journal office and were 
axing the capacity night and day for 
he feeders were working in relays, 
he presses being run by foot power— 
n electric motor was beyond the 
ondest hopes of the editors, as they 
rere still running their bank acccunt 
ith red ink ornamentation. 

Credit always plays the leading role 
1 any business but it is usually sup- 
orted by a well balanced cast of 
haracters. Not so in the Journal 
fiice—it played not only the lead, but 
be entire cast with no power for an 
jladin lamp production. To produce 
fis avalanche of work, stock was nec- 
Ssary. The Downing girls were pen- 


point of quitting, though there were 
many days when they longed for the 
taste of a porterhouse rather than the 
accustomed round steak. 

Success was pursuing them. Then 
came the promise of printing the larg- 
est legal brief ever printed in Santa 
Clara county. It was a coveted job 
and sought by all of the job shops 
in the county but mysteriously it 
crept into the Journal office. This 
gave the editors a financial lift and 
much publicity as they turned out a 
creditable job. A second big job was 
offered them but was of such size the 


job presses would not handle it as 
they had the brief. In despair the 
editors looked at their antiquated 


cylinder press run by a gas engine— 
they had advanced from the strong 
arm of a burly negro hired to grind 
out the semi-weekly edition. They 
must have a new cylinder and an elec- 
tric motor to run it. They had $50 
cash to pay on a $2,000 investment. 
After some persuasion the American 
Type Founders agreed to let them 
have the machinery on a monthly pay- 
ment basis, the transaction to be 
handled by the bank. And the job 
for which that machinery was pur- 
chased was printed on it until a year 
and a half ago, the new owner losing 
it for the first time in fifteen years. 
Politics—every paper must play it 
in some form or another, so the Jour- 
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dless with a deplorable Bradstreet 
ating. They went to San Francisco, 
ud their case before the Zellerback 
‘aper company, which firm had been 
-staunch friend of their father. After 
stening to their story (what they 
nought they never put into words) 
ey! agreed to let the Journal have a 
Mited amount of stock with the 
romise it would be paid for as soon 
§ the San Francisco customers had 
aid their bills. The first order paid 
or, a second bill of goods was asked 
or, and this did not take as much 
xplaining or persuasion, so the sec- 
‘nd order was turned out. The editors 
vere working from 12 to 18 hours a 
ay, but were slowly establishing their 
redit and gaining the confidence of 
jeir customers. 

|For some five years it was deter- 
lination vs. circumstances but the 
usiness had been worked up from 
10 the first month to $1,700 per month 
{tthe end of the first year. Then the 
‘owning girls began wrestling with 
le $10,000 laundry debt. And as they 
ften said—you who have never had 
he experience of trying to stimulate 
i ‘insolvent business with a country 
‘ewspaper, never crave it—it’s simply 
the word has four letters. 

‘But with all the trials and tribula- 
ons those young girls never became 
\esouraged and disheartened to the 
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nal plunged into town, county, state 
and national politics. It was old line 
Republican and was often falsely ac- 
cused of wearing a corporation yoke. 
Both the Downing girls served on the 
County Republican Committee, Bertha 
being a member at the time of her 
passing. Bernice convinced the Con- 
gressman of her district she should 
be postmaster of Santa Clara and 
after a battle against six aspiring 
male candidates, and one that would 
defy comparison and cause apology 
for the closest Presidential campaign 
ever fought, and the passing of a suc- 
cessful examination, she was commis- 
sioned by the late President Harding, 
who later autographed his photograph 
for her. And she was re-appointed 
last December by President Coolidge. 
In the 20 years in the newspaper 
business the Journal editors lost but 
two political fights but they lost those 
with a wallop. 

The first was in a fight for city 
councilmen. The Journal endorsed 
the incumbent ticket against a radical 
element which succeeded in electing 
three of the most inexperienced men 
in town. Their majority was some- 
thing like 4 to 1 and with the election 
of the new council the “official city 
paper’ line automatically dropped 
from: the head of the editorial column 
for the editor of the competitive paper 
was one of the newly elected council- 
men. Just how to report the proceed- 
ings of the meeting was at first a bit 
of a puzzle, but after attending a Ses- 
sion or two the editors decided to tell 
the truth at all times and chronicle 
minutely the transactions. Put into 
print, this proved as amusing as an 
Orpheum bill. The council became a 
joke and the subject of unfavorable 
criticism. They began to transact 
business by writing notes, whispering 
and going into executive session. 
Each time the Journal would apologize 
for the inaccuracy of the account and 
the lack of psychic powers of the re- 
porter, as councilman so and so had 
written a note to councilman so and 
so who passed it on to councilman so 
and so, and the final disposition of 
the matter was unknown. When this 
ticket came up for re-election the 
Journal and its followers walloped 
them by perhaps a greater majority 
than had marked their defeat in the 
previous election. And again “official 
city organ” crept back over the head 
of the editorial column. 

Bertha of the Downing twins, super- 
vised the business office and mechan- 
ical department and wrote the edito- 
rials. Bernice was the general report- 
er, solicitor, collected the monthly 
accounts and paid the bills when she 
could. The office was gradually 
equipped with modern machinery and 
the office force increased from an ap- 
prentice and a pressman, to eight and 
ten employees, depending on the 
season and rush of work. 

These are but a few of the experi- 
ences of the Downing girls as editors, 
owners and publishers of the Santa 
Clara Journal—at the time of hap- 
pening, tragic—now amusing. 

They attribute whatever success 
they may have had to the staunchness 
of their innumerable friends, by going 
out in fair, open competition for busi- 
ness and by NEVER trading on the 
fact that they were women. They 
carried at the head of their editorial 
column—‘“B. Downing, editor and pro- 
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prietor,’—that answered for Bertha 
and Bernice, and during their 20 years 
of business much of their mail came 
addressed, “Mr. B. Downing,’ regard- 
less of the fact that they had attracted 
considerable attention up and down 
the coast as they were the first women 
to actually own, edit and publish their 
own newspaper in California, and be- 
cause of their tender years when they 
assumed the management of the 
paper. They believed thoroughly in 
every woman in her own line of work. 
When they wanted a new dress, the 
dressmaker fashioned it; when they 
needed a new hat, they sought the 
milliner; when their boots needed 
polishing, the bootblack was at hand; 
when their gloves and neckwear were 
soiled, the cleaner was around the 
corner. In short—they minded strict- 
ly their own business—that of run- 
ning a newspaper. 

Jew and Gentile, Catholic and Prot- 
estant were friends alike and received 
the same consideration. Their slogans 
were sacred to them—in the job de- 
partment.) Our) Job) Printings ss Pre: 
eminently Superior’; over the head of 
the paper—‘If it’s for the good of 
Santa Clara the Journal is for it.” 

Then ‘30 was sounded on the edito- 
rial career of Bertha, and the twin 
sister Bernice, heart broken and worn 
in mind and body by the long vigil 
over the stricken sister, sold the Jour- 
nal and it now bears the name of a 
new owner after having carried the 
Downing name close onto half a cen- 
tury. Though the name of B. Down- 
ing has temporarily been removed as 
editor and proprietor of a newspaper, 
her fingers are still soiled with 
printer’s ink and she’s embarrassed 
if her face and hands are clean, and 
someday, somewhere, somehow, she is 
again going to own and edit her own 
newspaper where she can revel in the 
intoxicating odor of printer’s ink and 
type dust and be lulled by the magic 
music of the linotype and _ press 
wheels—it’s the greatest game in the 
world. 

I am pleased to meet again so many 
of the friends I made when first and 
last we met when you were in Cali- 
fornia last year. For fear some of 
you are not aware of the very deter- 
mined disposition of our worthy sec- 
retary, I am going to relate an inter- 
esting experience surrounding your 
trip to Northern California. When I 
knew the National Editorial association 
was going to hold its annual conven- 
tion in Southern California, I had a 
brain storm and realized it meant 
suicide to the north if the organiza- 
tion failed to tour our section. I 
knew, too, that Ben Read and Justus 
Craemer were turning Heaven and 
earth to make your stay so enjoyable 
in the south that it would be indelibly 
stamped upon your memory. So I 
began corresponding with the powers 
that be and I had a lot of encourage- 
ment and no assurance that the Na- 
tional would visit the Santa Clara 
Valley. Being a firm believer in the 
old saying—“If you want a thing done 
right, do it yourself’—I hopped the 
train one evening for Los Angeles 
where Mr. Hotaling was attending 
a meeting of the Southern California 
Press association. When introduced 
to Mr. Hotaling, with all the impor- 
tance of an empress, I said to him— 
“T am officially representing Santa 
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Clara county and am _ extending © 
cordial invitation to the Nationa 
Editorial association to spend as muc 
time in our valley as their itinerar 
will permit.” With just as much in 
portance, Mr. Hotaling said to me— 
“Miss Downing I have nothing tha 
bears on an invitation to Norther 
California excepting the one you hay 
just extended.” I was shocked an 
surprised—regretted, was sorry, apo 
ogized and assured him there must b 
some grievous mistake, only to b 
rewarded with a statement he wa 
leaving on Saturday for Salt Lak 
City without going north for a col 
ference with the committee of a 
rangements. 

Now here is my confession—for tw 
days I pursued that man as no woma 
has ever pursued a man before ¢ 
since in an effort to have him utte 
those magic words “I Will” to m 
pleadings to bring the National t 
the Santa Clara Valley. And afte 
those two days of constant, persister 
pursuing and for no other reason i 
the world than to get rid of me, h 
finally said, “‘“Go home and guard you 
own gates, mine do not need guarding 

And shall I ‘make another col 
fession? 

After he had uttered those magi 
words and I was assured the Nations 
would come north, the only thing i 
the world that ever saved that ma 
from a fond embrace, was the fa 
there were just 100 other men stan 
ing around. But if you were as happ 
in being our guests as we were i 
having you, then our efforts were r 
warded with success beyond our mo: 
cherished hope, notwithstanding ol 
Sol played a mean trick on us thé 
day when the thermometer scramble 
to 102 degrees—most unusual weathe 
I assure you. (Unusual weather | 
not only a slogan of California, it — 
a household word we are taught fro! 
our teething days.) 


And here I am—pursuing, urgin 
pleading—won’t you come again 
Out to California where the orang 
turns to gold, 

Where nature has forgotten the art | 
growing old, 

Where there’s not a day througho' 
the year the flowers do not gro’ 

There’s not a day the waters do n 
unfettered flow; 

There’s not a single moment the so 
ster does not sing, 

And life is just a constant race twi 
summer and the spring; ; 

Why just the joy of knowing it 0 
might their best years give, 

Out in California where it’s comf 
just to live. 

Won’t you come again? 


President Albert Britt, of Knox C 
lege, Galesburg, has eliminated 
journalism courses from the curri 
lum, and offers only classical cours 
Following his action, Theta Si 
Phi and Sigma Delta Chi, honor 


journalism sorority and _  fratern 
removed their charters from — 
school. 


Mr. and Mrs. Allen T. Spivey ¢ 
nounced the arrival’of Elizabeth Al, 
on August 7th. Mr. Spivey is edi 
of the East St. Louis Journal — 
prominent in Illinois newspaj 
circles. Of course the young lady ¥ 
enter the field of journalism. 


‘came general passenger agent. 


been as follows: 


To Guide N. E. A. to Next Meeting, © 


Passenger Traffic Men Who Fill Responsible Positions with Railroad 
That Will Carry Many Editors to Memphis in 1928 


Memphis, the center of attraction 
for the National Editorial association 
for next year’s meeting, will be reach- 
ed by many editors by way of the 
Jilinois Central railroad. That means 
the very best of service and, above all, 
dealing with a fine lot of railroad 
men, as that road has been noted for 
years for its efficient and accommodat- 


ing passenger traffic managers. One 
of the main reasons for this is the 
promotion policy of the Central. Our 


readers will be interested in an intro- 
duction to four men who have been 
recently promoted to positions in 
which they will have dealings with the 
traveling public. 

J. V. Lanigan, after six years of 
service as general passenger agent of 
the Northern and Western lines, has 
risen to the position of passenger 
traffic manager. Mr. Lanigan has 
been in the employ of the Illinois Cen- 
tral over twenty years, since it was in 
1906 that he began as a rate clerk in 
the passenger department, Chicago. 
His first railroad experience was on 
the Burlington line, and later as rate 
clerk for the M. K. & T. 

From Mr. Lanigan’s first position as 
rate clerk he was promoted, in 1908, 
to chief rate clerk; in 1911 to assistant 
'general passenger agent; in 1921 to 
general passenger agent; and in six 
‘years to his present position. 

Mr. Lanigan’s promotion made an 
| opening for G. G. Truesdale, who be- 
Mr. 
Truesdale’s first position after his 
| graduation from high school, was with 
the Illinois Central as transportation 
clerk in Chicago. That was in July, 
1901, and since that time, except for 
a period of three years, he has been 
with that company. He was born and 
educated in St. Louis. 

Mr. Truesdale’s promotions have 
transportation clerk 


| to passenger clerk-stenographer, 1901; 


| 


‘traveling passenger agent, 1906; city 


‘passenger and ticket agent, Cincin- 


| Sid B. Mitchell 


J. V. Lanigan 


nati 1907; city passenger agent, Chi- 
cago, 1908; division passenger agent, 
Pittsburgh, 1911; freight commercial 
agent, New York, 1917; assistant gen- 
eral passenger agent, Chicago, 1921; 
general passenger agent, 1927. 

A vacancy on the Southern lines was 
caused by the death of Mr. Brill and 
the place was filled by Mr. A. C. Lin- 
ton, who is now general passenger 
agent. Mr. Linton’s promotions have 
come steadily for twenty-two years, 
since he began as a stenographer in 
the office of the city passenger agent 
at Chicago. 

In 1906 Mr. Linton was transferred 
to the office of the division passenger 
azent at St. Louis and a year later 
became chief clerk in that office. In 
1911 he was transferred to New Or- 
leans as chief clerk of the assistant 
general passenger agent. In 1916 he 
bocame traveling passenger agent out 


G. G. Truesdale 
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of Memphis and the year following 
out of Chicago in the same capacity. 
In 1918 it was back to Memphis again 
as chief clerk and then, in 1920, to 
New Orleans, this time as assistant 
general passenger agent in Mr. Brill’s 
office. After the death of Mr. Brill 
he asumed the duties of general pas- 
senger agent for Southern Lines and 
the Yazoo and Mississippi Valley. 

Sid B. Mitchell assumed the place 
Mr. Linton vacated as assistant gen- 
eral passenger agent of the Southern 
Lines. He, too, has been faithful to 
the Illinois Central, as that company 
has been his only employer since he 
was graduated from the Rugby School, 
at Louisville. He has held positions 
in almost every branch of the pas- 
senger department. His first work 
was that of rate clerk at Evansville, 
and in 1901 transferred to Louisville 
and the year following, to Memphis; 
and since 1905 he has been in New 
Orleans. During the World War he 
was assistant agent at the consolidated 
ticket offices. 


Work! 
A sure cure for all the many ills 
that beset a newspaper man’s career. 
If you are poor—work. 
If you are rich—continue to work. 
If you are burdened with seemingly 
unfair responsibilities—work. 


If you are happy, keep right on 
working. 

Idleness gives room for fears and 
doubts. 


If disappointments come—work. 

If sorrow overwhelms you and loved 
ones seem not true—work. 

If health is threatened—work. 

When faith falters and reason fails 
—just work. 

When dreams are 
hope seems dead—work. Work as if 
your life were in peril. It really is. 

Work faithfully—work with faith. 

Work will cure both mental and 
physical afflictions. 


shattered and 


A. C. Linton 


Won Community Advertising, Award 


Details of Plan that the Milwaukee Journal Used to Sell City 
and Incidentally to Capture Prize at N. E. A. Meet 


The originator of an advertising 
campaign which is helping to sell a 
city to itself, the Milwaukee Journal, 
has won the approval of Milwaukee, 
profit for itself, and the Shuman 
trophy, awarded at the Denver con- 
vention of the International Advertis- 
ing association. 


THOMAS P. COLLINS 
Advertising Manager, Journal 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


A silver loving cup was offered 
again this year by A. L. Shuman, vice- 
president and director of the Fort 
Worth Star-Telegram, to the news- 
paper conducting the most construc- 
tive advertising campaign. 

Thomas F. Collins, advertising man- 
ager of the Journal, is responsible 
for the promotion campaign which 
includes the publishing of full page 
advertisements bi-weekly in the Sun- 


day edition. The project was spon- 
sored by fifty business houses of 
Milwaukee and the advertisements 


paid for by them. They were so well 
pleased with the results that after 
the first twenty-six pages had been 
run enough subscriptions were re- 
ceived by the Journal to continue 
through another twenty-six. 

The Milwaukee copy is comprehen- 
sive and inspirational in its treat- 
ment. Each full page ad effectually 
illustrates and describes an industrial 
or civic possibility, or aids the reader 
in getting acquainted with his city 
with descriptive matter under the 
heading, “Do You Know Milwaukee?” 
or “Let’s Play in Our Own Yard.” 

Sketches and photographs liven the 
layouts. The auditorium, factories, 


stores, hotels, the zoo, educational 
facilities, the public library, churches 
and many other institutions are given 
detailed treatment. 

The story of the campaign follows: 

On the theory that civic interest, 
like charity, should begin at home, 
the Milwaukee Journal devised a plan 
by which to “sell” the people of Mil- 
waukee on the merits of their city. 


The copy carried well executed 
drawings and photozraphs of Mil- 
waukee parks, the zoo, library, mu- 


seum, churches, schools and colleges. 
Manufacturing and business districts 


and institutions were treated in a 
similar manner. Good roads and 
streets, sanitation, health records, 


amusement and outdoor sport facil- 
ities, transportation facilities, financial 
advantages and institutions, and Mil- 
waukee’s beautiful residence sections 
were written up and illustrated in 
the series. 

The copy itself was handled in an 
inspirational, enthusiasm-breeding 
manner. For instance: It was shown 
that Milwaukee had a certain number 
of industries which are the largest of 
their kind in the world. It was 
shown how these industries contribute 
to the welfare of every citizen and the 
city at large by bringing money into 
Milwaukee from all parts of the world 
—money for the wage earners, who in 
turn use it to purchase commodities 
from Milwaukee merchants and others, 
thus providing a means of livelihood 
and profit for a large portion of Mil- 
waukee’s citizens. 

Detailed information on the activ- 
ities of Milwaukee’s educational insti- 
tutions and churches, its library, mu- 
seum and parks, and the benefits 
derived by Milwaukeeans from these 
institutions were featured in a num- 
ber of pages. 

The entire series was aimed at 
creating, in the minds of the readers, 
a feeling of confidence in Milwaukee 
and its institutions; to make people 
feel satisfied with their citizenship. 
It was hoped to accomplish two things 
by this, namely: 

1st. To reduce the migration of 
people to other localities, and 

2nd. To encourage Milwaukeeans 


to invest their money in Milwaukee. 


property, or enterprises. 

That the campaign succeeded in 
both seems evident from the fact that 
Milwaukee’s population shows an enor- 
mous increase and that its building 
record exceeds, by far, that of any 
other period in its history. Since the 
campaign started running, Milwaukee 
has added a two million dollar hotel, 
several other hotels in the half mil- 
lion or more class, several new bank 
buildings, a half million dollar college 
for girls, a million dollar fraternal 
clubhouse, and numerous apartment 
houses, office and store buildings, and 
additions to industrial and business 
institutions. Thousands of lots have 
been sold in new residence and busi- 
ness sections, and where only a year 
ago cow pastures held undisputed sway 
there are now rows upon rows of 
bungalows, duplexes and stores, owned 
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largely by people who had not owned 
a penny’s worth of property in Mil 
waukee’s corporate limits twelve 
months ago. That the campaign re- 
ceived favorable notice outside of Mil- 
waukee is evident from the large 
number of letters received from news- 
papers, manufacturers, professional 
men and others. These letters came 
from all parts of the United States. 

Perhaps the most remarkable result 
of the campaign lies in the fact that 
the merchants and manufacturers 
themselves were so thoroughly sold on 
Milwaukee’s advantages that the As- 
sociation of Commerce raised a sum 
of $300,000.00 to be used for the pur- 
pose of spreading the. news of Mil- 
waukee’s advantages to all parts of 
the world with a view of inducing 
other industries to locate there. This 
sum was raised by popular subscrip- 
tion and the ready response of the 
subscribers to an undertaking which 
had never been considered before, in- 
dicates how thoroughly the people are 
sold on Milwaukee and how general 
and far-reaching is the inti gongs of 
this campaign. 

The cost of the campaign was appor- 
tioned equally among 50 subscribers 
whose names were listed in a panel 
under the heading, “Civic Leaders.” 
Aside from this, there was nothing in 
the nature of advertising anything but 
Milwaukee and its advantages, noth: 
ing of any direct commercial value 
to the sponsors; yet so readily did 
Milwaukee’s industrial and commer. 
cial leaders and others see the advan 
tages of the undertaking that the full 
50 subscribers were secured by inter 
viewing less than 100 people. Publi 
cation of the second series of 26 i 
pages has now started. 

Who will win N. E. A. trophies ir 
1928? Well, that’s a matter for you t 
decide, at least to the extent of trying 
for them. 


Cup Awarded Milwaukee Journal fo 
Best Community Advertising 
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National Advertisin2, Representative 


Every Bit as Important as Your Local Advertising Staff, Declares 
Executive Secretary of Newspaper Representatives 


(Talk by Miss Gertrude Byrne, 
Executive Secretary Newspaper Rep- 
resentatives Association of Chicago, 
before the recent meeting of Inland 
Daily Press Association.) 

From my observation, the principle 
of national advertising representation 
has proved sound and profitable. You 
all need it, few of you are without 
it. Its effect is far reaching and 
means more than just the additional 
lineage and the dollars and cents that 
you derive today from that represen- 
tation. It means that with someone 
always selling your town and your 
paper, you are being established se- 
curely in the minds of advertisers 
and advertising agencies in a personal 
way that correspondence can never do. 

We all know that our viewpoint is 
constantly changing, it changes about 
everything in life. We view people 
and conditions differentiy as the years 
slip by. Remember that advertisers 
and advertising agencies are going 
through this same process of chang- 
ing viewpoint. Certain conditions sur- 
rounding your town and your paper, 
that you confidently believe are being 
viewed favorably by these adver- 
tisers and advertising agencies, may 
not be so regarded by them tomorrow 
or next week. How can you hope to 
know what the trend is unless you 
are in personal contact with them all 
the time? How can you hope to keep 
them informed of the changing con- 
ditions in your town and the changing 
viewpoints of your readers? 

I suppose some of you feel that you 
are getting a goodly share of adver- 
tising from the national field (all that 
you could expect) even though you 
are not represented. You are mistaken, 
there is always more to be had, and 
you are not only losing that business 
but, what is more serious, you are not 
strengthening your position as an ad- 
vertising medium in the minds of ad- 
vertising people. So, you are not 
building for the future. However, 
I’ve said more than I have thought of 
saying to you few who are not repre- 
sented in the national advertising 
field, but, let me add, if you would 
only familiarize yourself with sound 
-Imethods of representation as _ prac- 
ticed by this group of men who sgspe- 
Cialize in this work, you would soon 
realize that your present assurance is 
little short of sheer folly. 

Now I want to say something to 
you publishers who are represented 
about friendly and intelligent coopera- 
tion with your national advertising 
representative. Why can’t you regard 
him as part of your newspaper or- 
ganization, just as you do your local 
advertising staff. You are too prone 
to look upon him as an outsider—one 
whom you’ve had to hire to help with 
the work—not one who can be brought 
into the family, as it were. You see, 
-Womanlike, I’ve started right in to 
Call you down. But, as a matter of 
fact, your national advertising repre- 
Sentative is every bit as important as 
your local advertising staff, but how 
Many of you give him and his work 


MISS GERTRUDE BYRNE 
Executive Secretary Newspaper 
Representatives, of Chicago 


the time, thought and cooperation 
that you expend on your local adver- 
tising department. The representa- 
tive and his staff are your employees, 
selling your product and when you 
come to regard him in this human 
relationship you will get greater 
effort and greater results from him. 

Now about cooperation: Your rep- 
resentative in his work has nothing 
to sell other than what you give him. 
Personally, he may be a very superior 
worker, your paper may be a very 
superior product, but your product 
cannot be sold unless you give him 
the tools with which to work. A 
first class carpenter doesn’t try to 
build a house or a garage with only 
a saw and no other tools—why should 
a first class advertising representa- 
tive attempt to sell your paper unless 
he is properly equipped with infor- 
mation and statistics. 

It is true agencies and advertisers 
have a standard form of information 
such as A. B. C., rate services, and 
lineage reports, but these alone are 
hopelessly: inadequate to sell your 
paper effectively and in the way it 
should be sold. 

Some things that will help your 
representative and make him an inter- 
esting caller to the advertiser and 
agency are the local stories that you 
and your staff encounter in your 
daily work, stories about your town, 
its people, your local merchants, suc- 
cessful sales of certain products, suc- 
cessful merchandising stunts, climatic 
conditions, and sometimes the pol- 
itics of your community. These things 
give a human element just as forceful 
as lineage figures. 

Many publishers are inclined to 
ignore the requests of their advertis- 
ing representatives for facts and 
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figures. These can be secured if you 
will only make the effort to gather 
them together. It may take a clerk 
a day, a week or three weeks to com- 
pile the information but it is bound to 
be profitable to you in the end. Let 
me suggest that you measure the com- 
peting paper as well as your own, and 
prepare monthly lineage statements 
by classification both local and na- 
tional for the use of your representa- 
tive. These are your problems if you 
want to build up your national adver- 
tising lineage. If you can’t sell your 
representative on your paper, how can 
you expect him to sell it? Then too, 
to send your representative out to 
solicit advertising unequipped with 
the facts surrounding your paper and 
your community is to lessen your 
standing with the advertiser and ada- 
vertising agency. They will feel that 
you are just an unprogressive pub- 
lisher in an unprogressive town. 

Here is another suggestion—surely 
not a new one, but one often over- 
looked. Start a systematic course of 
education with your local merchants 
on the value of newspaper advertising 
over any other type of advertising. 
Have your local man talk to them 
continually on the subject, so that 
the merchants in turn, when the 
opportunity presents itself, will re- 
commend to the national advertiser, 
newspaper advertising with a local 
tie-up, when that advertiser suggests 
national coverage through some other 
type of advertising for the community. 

Now that I have you at my mercy, 
I hope the doors are locked, I’m not 
going to let you go without saying 
something about myself and the work 
we are doing in the Newspaper Rep- 
resentatives Association of Chicago. 
We are also working for you publish- 
ers whose representatives are mem- 
bers of our association—we are also 
serving you every day. We watch 
the credit status of advertisers and 
advertising agencies, we furnish tips 
on advertising lists being made up on 
advertising going out to newspapers— 
we have all forms of directory service, 
trade names of products, and loads 
of other information valuable to news- 
papers, too extensive to mention here 
—but all at your disposal through 
your representative. I keep in touch 
with every newspaper representative 
in Chicago who is a member of our 
association, by personal call or by 
telephone. My job is to hear all, 
know all, to talk a lot—but not too 
much. We have a board of directors 
and many standing committees pre- 
pared to handle matters pertaining to, 
or affecting advertising in daily news- 
papers, and they work these _ prob- 
lems out for you and your represen- 
tative. So you see, we in the News- 
paper Representatives Association are 
also working for you publishers; we 
too, are on your staff. 


Why wait to be solicited 
N.E.A. membership? 


for your 
Send it in early. 


Subseription Contests That Win 


Publisher Who 
Telling 


The subject assigned me is “Contests 
That Win,’ but before I drift into 
those that win, I want to say some- 
thing about those that do not win 
and the reasons therefor. 

I know a good many publishers who 
thought they had a wonderful contest 
when they totaled the receipts and 
found they had grossed six or seven 
or eight thousand dollars, but when 
the prizes were paid, and that stagger- 
ing commission of 25, or 30, or 35 
percent to the contest manager was 
deducted, they found the contest had 
cost them 60 or 75 percent of every 
dollar they had received. 

If they gave votes on advertising 
and job work, as well as _ subscrip- 
tions, they discovered too late that 
the contest had given them a financial 
jolt from which their recovery de- 
pended upon their financial ability to 
withstand the shock. In my opinion 
the contest that wins must hold the 
total expense down to around 25, or 
at the most, not more than 30 percent 
of the gross receipts. 

Most contests are conducted by con- 
test companies. Let us take it for 
granted that these companies are hon- 
est and reliable. Most of them are. 
The reliable company has a force of 
managers in the field, some of whom 
are experts. The honest, expert con- 
test manager, representing the reliable 
company, calls on the publisher whose 
paper indicates that a subscription 
campaign will go over good. 

The commission is agreed upon and 
the prizes are talked over. Of course, 
the publisher is to buy the prizes of 
the home dealers, at cost. That’s per- 
fectly proper. And, of course, the 
greater the prize, the greater the re- 
ceipts: That’s the natural outcome. 
And then the greater the gross re- 
ceipts, the greater the commission the 
contest manager gets. That’s legit- 
imate. 

The publisher .is advised to hit it 
hard and clean up the field. Big 
prizes, and plenty of them, get more 
workers and put more pep into the 
campaign. 

The publisher signs the contract 
and the contest is on with a heavy 
list of prizes that perhaps total from 
two to three thousand dollars. The 
contest company carries out its agree- 
ment as per contract and the contest 
goes over good with gross receipts 
probably up to what the contest man- 
ager said they would do. 

The story of the contest in the fol- 
lowing issue tells the world that the 
paper has scored a huge success. It 
should have read that the contest 
company has scored a huge success 
and that the newspaper has closed a 
big contest. 

Here is the story of a certain con- 
test. It is just one of many that I 
know the history of: The paper, a 
good country weekly in a town of 
over three thousand, needed a_busi- 
ness campaign, and the publisher con- 
tracted with a contest company which 
was reliable. A good contest manager 
was furnished and the contest went 


Conducts One Every Year Speaks from Experience 
of Methods that Have Brought Satisfaction 


E. R. PURCELL 
Publisher, Custer County Chief 
Broken Bow, Nebraska 


over as per guarantee with the follow- 
ing results: 

Gross. receipts, $6,000. Of this 
amount the contest company got 25 
percent, or $1,500. Prizes and .other 
contest expenses were $2,300, making 


a total expense of $3,800. Of the 
$6,000 in gross receipts, $4,200 was 
taken in on subscription, just $400 


more than the contest cost. The 
other $1,800 of the gross receipts was 
taken in on job work and advertising. 

The result: $3,800 paid for contest 
expenses, the other $2,200 of the 
amount grossed was applied on debts 
which the publisher owed. No money 
coming in for advertising, job work 
or subscription, of any consequence, 
for a term of months and 25 percent 
of the advance collection on advertis- 
ing and job work had been paid to the 
contest manager. 

The contest cost the publisher 63 
percent of the amount grossed, based 
on the total subscription, advertising 
and job work receipts, but based on 
subscription receipts alone, it cost 
him 90 percent. This contest was re- 
sponsible for the publisher being out 
of business inside of three months. 

Now don’t blame the contest man- 
ager. He put the contest over just 
as he agreed to, but, notwithstanding 
it grossed $6,000, it put the publisher 
out of business just the same. 

I have been asked to give my expe- 
rience in personally conducting my 
own contests, so please pardon per- 
sonal reference. My paper is located 
in a town of less than three thousand, 
the county seat of a county 48x54 
miles. I have published this paper 
for more than thirty years. 

During the last eight years the cir- 
culation has been above 4,000—present 
circulation 4,500. I ran an average of 
a fraction less than 15 pages per is- 
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sue during 1926. Subscription price 
$2.00 per year. Not on a cash basis, 
but no subscriptions of consequence 
further in arrears than one year, 
Non-residents of county stopped at ex- 
piration. The above will perhaps give 
you a clearer conception of what 
follows. 

I have personally conducted sixteen 
contests for my own paper. These 


have cost me an average of about 24 | 


percent of the gross receipts. 

When I say that I believe the sub- 
scription contest, personally conducted 
by the publisher and run on correct 
principles, is an asset to the paper, 


I have long years of experience to 


back the assertion. 


In my sixteen contests I have given — 
away pretty nearly everything avail-_ 


able in prizes from automobiles down. 


I have had a total of 164 contestants. — 
Quite a number of these contestants — 


have repeated in one, two and, in rare 
cases, three contests. 

I have never had a particle of 
trouble to iron out after the close of 
any contest. 
testimonials from contestants who 
win, but I receive splendid letters re- 
garding fairness of my contest meth- 
ods, which I publish, from the disag 
pointed ones who lose. 

One reason for this is that my rua 
eliminate the advantage one contes- 
tant can get over another by bunching — 
a large number of votes at certain 
periods of the contest, which is gen 
erally done by the professional contest 


It is easy enough to get 


manager. 

After trying many kinds of prizes 
I have adopted money prizes as | 
most attractive. In the future I will 
probably never use anything but the 
real coin of the realm. There is nD 
fictitious value to money and I find 
that contestants work harder for the 
cash than for anything else. 

My contests are held once each year 
and during the last six or eight con- 
tests I have never done any personal 
soliciting for contestants. They must 
come voluntarily and the contest must 
go slow, if necessary, until they mae 
up their minds to enter. 

Here is a summary of my last con- 
test, or I might say my last three or 
four contests, with slight changes in 
the amount of money offered. 

Contest announced with a doulle 
page spread and a first page article. | 
Fifteen hundred dollars in cash 
offered, divided into prizes as follows: 
ist prize, $500; 2nd prize, $500; 3rd 
prize, $500. 

I imagine I can hear someone say 
“Why didn’t you make the first prize 
$1,000 and the second and third prizes 
$300 and $200?” | 

Experience has taught me that in 
most contests one and sometimes two 
contestants jump out and get a big 
lead. This discourages the others 
who eventually strive only for the 
smaller prizes. By offering three prin- 
cipal prizes the increased chances of 
winning is a great factor in keeping 
more people actively in the race ‘to 
the finish. ‘ 
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With a contest once each year $1,500 
feems to be about the proper amount 
‘or me to offer at this time in order 
o keep my expenses at around 25 per- 
‘ent of the gross receipts. 

Perhaps you expect me to say that 
ifter reading my alluring and spectac- 
var announcement the contestants 
airly fall over themselves in getting 
o my office to enter the race. Not so. 
t takes two and sometimes three 
yveeks to get the proper line-up of 
rolunteers. 

In the first issue after the announce- 
nent I do not print the names of the 
ontestants, but state that the contest 
s starting slowly, that the money is 
ip and that the prizes will be awarded 
egardless of how little work is done. 
n the second issue I print the names 
f the contestants, if there is a satis- 
actory line-up. If not, I wait until 
he third issue and I never fail to 
iave a list of workers that suits me. 

I prefer waiting until the second 
ind if necessary the third issue be- 
ause it secures a more substantial 
ist of people who have been afraid 
he field would be overcrowded and 
lave been slow to make up their 
ninds. When they do make the 
Junge they organize and go in to win. 

This method would not suit the con- 
est company that comes in with a 
urrah and finishes the job in six 
veeks. After it is all over, however, 
t is quite a satisfaction to me to hear 
he jingle of that fifteen or eighteen 
undred dollars in my own pocket 
hat might have been jingling in the 
yocket of the contest manager. 

My last five contests have started 
he first week in September and 
losed the last week in November, 
unning about twelve weeks. This is, 
vithout question, the most favorable 
ime of the year on account of the 
narketing of farm products. 

I tell each contestant that he must 
nake a real canvass if he hopes to 
vin and if he is not in a position to 
evote a reasonable amount of time, is 
00 young, or for any other reason 
loes not impress me as a desirable 
ontestant, I discourage him so that 
he list will not be made up of poor 
naterial. 

The contest manager who rushes 
nto strange territory cannot use the 
ame judgment that the publisher does 
vho knows the contestant, his rel- 
tives and his possibilities. Little 
roubles, which the publisher can 
traighten out in a moment’s time, 
re liable to become big ones under 
he management of an unwise or over- 
ealous contest manager. 

My basis of voting never changes. 
‘hus the contestant who enters two 
r three weeks after the contest starts 
3 not discriminated against. It’s 
ctual work that wins and not the 
ute trick of piling up the winning 
unch of votes during certain inflated 
eriods. Every dollar brings exactly 
he same number of votes during the 
ntire contest. 

I never give votes for advertising 
r job work. In the first place no 
ublisher can afford to do this; in the 
econd place, it is grossly unfair. One 
ontestant, favorably situated, is quite 
pt to clean up a big bunch of votes 
rom heavy advertisers, that other 
ontestants cannot even hope to get. 
t breeds dissatisfaction and trouble. 

My contests in later years have been 
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conducted more for the purpose of 
collecting than for circulation build- 
ing, because my coverage is about as 
large in my news territory as I can 
hope for. I have adopted the contest 
as a business necessity, after having 
proven, by long experience, that it is 
the most effective and most economical 
method of collecting and of keeping 
my coverage up to the maximum. 

There are eight other papers in eight 
other towns of my county and we are 
in no wise competitors with each 
other. I have 80 correspondents in my 
county and published an average of 
47 news letters, or correspondence, a 
week during 1926. In circulation I 
cover neighborhoods that are more 
than 80 miles apart. 
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and the frequency of contests accord- 
ing to their own conditions. 

I have no quarrel with contest com- 
panies and I do not question their 
integrity, but I simply cannot pay 
their price or adopt their plans. If 
I had paid a 25 percent commission 
on the sixty-four thousand dollars my 
various contests have grossed it 
would have cost me $16,000 more 
money, and surely that saving is 
worth while. 

The well-known rules of journalism 
and established principles of business 
are, of course, essential. Cover your 
news field, whatever it may be, in a 
complete way. Don’t give premiums 
of any kind to stimulate the sale of 
your paper. Make your paper worth 
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were held one each year. 


are included. 


| ] 
| Gross Total PerCent- New No. Con- i 
F Receipts Cost ageCost Subs. testants Prizes given: 2 
| 1 $5,270 $ 5385 10% 803 15 *Piano | 
| 2 $2,565 $ 650 26% 375 17 $525 Cash | 
i 3 $2,114 $ 510 24% 516 11 *2 Pianos | 
: 4 $3,040 $ 660 22% 352 17 *2 Motorcycles 2 
[ 5 $1,610 $ 405 25% 225 12 $300 Cash | 
| 6 $1,790 $ 411 22% 207 11 $300 Cash | 
: 7 $1,170 $ 270 23% 205 7 $200 Cash : 
[roms 80s SP 245 30% 60 6 $200 Cash | 
| 9 $5,160 $1,120 22% 524 9 *Overland Car | 
eo aK, $4,820 $1,360 28% 452 8 2 Maxwell cars : 
111 "$4,370 © «$1,228  as% 320 7 2 Fords | 
| 12 $5,180 $1,236 24% 427 9 $1,000 Cash | 
Hy call $7,635 $1,762 23% 520 11 $1,400 Cash = 
1 14 $5,818 = $1,580 27% «= 3:20 11 $1,300 Cash | 
Lae $6,686 $1,795 27% 542 13 $1,500 Cash | 
j 16 $6,409 $1,772 28% 485 12 $1,500 Cash j 
Tot’1 $64,452 $15,539 6,333 164 
| | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


*Other articles of value included. 
Average percentage of cost 24%. 


The above 16 contests cover a period of 20 years. 
In arriving at percentage of cost all ex- 
penses, including commissions paid to contestants who did not win, 
In all contests that grossed five thousand or more there 
were 6 to 9 contestants going good clear to the finish. 
contests the number of workers at the finish ranged from 4 up. 
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It will thus be seen that some meth- 
od, in addition to sending statements, 
is necessary to keep up my subscrip- 
tion collections, and I found the 
contest system to be better than the 
field man. Many subscribers on my 
list have used up as many as three 
five-year subscriptions which they paid 
in different contests. The contestant 
will get the six months, or a year, 
back subscription and the one, two or 
five year advance payment, where the 
field man would not get a look-in. 

I give above a summary of sixteen 
contests which I have conducted. 
These include prizes ranging in value 
from $200 to $1,500. These contests 
have been held at all seasons of the 
year and in two cases have encoun- 
tered knock-out weather at the close. 
The percentage of cost has at all times 
been kept down to what I believe a 
country weekly can afford to pay for 
subscription collections and new busi- 
ness. 

In this address I have simply tried 
to demonstrate to the small town pub- 
lisher that he can build his circula- 
tion and keep up his collections more 
effectively and with less expense by 
personally conducted contests than by 
any other method. 

Papers with greater or less circula- 
tion than mine must, of course, 
regulate the amount put into prizes 


the money and sell it on its merits. 
Don’t allow contestants to cut the 
price. A subscriber who pays $1.50 
for a $2.00 paper one year will want 
it for the same price the next. 

Run the contest with the same firm- 
ness, fairness and strict integrity that 
you conduct your paper. If your con- 
test rules and your office contest 
records are what they should be, you 
should not have any troubles to iron 
out. 

I will send to any publisher who 
may be interested a copy of my rules 
and regulations, voting cards used, 
etc., and will be glad to receive your 
subscription methods if based on 
actual experience. 

(Address delivered at Omaha con- 
vention of N.H.A.) 


The difference between a newspaper 
of independent thought and one that 
is hitched to a post or hog-tied to a 
faction or party or a few dominating 
and politically ambitious and selfish 
individuals is that one has full free- 
dom of expression and the other runs 
on a track like a street car with every- 
body certain of its opinionated destina- 
tion prepared long in advance by some- 
body other than the motorman. The 
Gazette does not want to be, and will 
not be that kind of a newspaper.— 
Stephen Bolles, in Janesville Gazette. 


Editor Makes Small Use of Opportunity 


So Says Herman Roe in Sermon He Delivered at Omaha; Declares Editor 
Should Exercise Leadership Through His Newspaper 


In one of his memorable addresses 
delivered in England’s House of Com- 
mons, the great orator, Hdmund Burke, 
paid one of the most significant trib- 
utes to the power of the press ever 
uttered. It is recorded for all time 
in Thomas Carlyle’s ‘Heroes and 
Hero Worship.” 

“There are three estates in Parlia- 
ment,” declared Burke, referring to 
the law, medicine and the ministry— 
the three professional groups from 
which came the leaders in public life 
who laid the foundations of the globe- 
encircling British Empire, “but in the 
reporter’s gallery yonder,” he contin- 
ued, pointing to what corresponds to 
the “press box” or press table in 
evidence in the legislative halls of our 
day, “there sits a ‘Fourth Estate’ 
more important far than they all.” 

If Edmund Burke’s significant—yes, 
sensational—statement was an accu- 
rate appraisal of the power of the 
press in his day and generation, how 
much more applicable it is today when, 
as a result of the marvelous inven- 
tions of recent decades, such as the 
telephone, telegraph, wireless and sub- 
marine cable the distance between 
cities, countries and continents has 
been wiped out and transmission of 
news is almost instantaneous, and our 
modern mammoth presses—marvels of 
mechanical genius—have made _ pos- 
sible the manufacture and distribution 
of metropolitan newspapers which 
measure their circulation by the mil- 
lion where formerly they were read 
by the hundreds and thousands. 

Particularly does this hold true in 
the United States where today the pub- 
lishing industry ranks fifth in impor- 
tance in value and volume of output 
in the list of our country’s industries. 
That Americans are voracious readers 
is strikingly revealed by the study of 
any up-to-date newspaper directory. 
This country boasts over two thousand 
dailies, eleven thousand country week- 
lies, several hundred magazines, agri- 
cultural journals, trade, professional, 
religious and other class publications. 
And while economic necessity, due to 
increasing cost of publication has in 
recent years compelled consolidation 
in many fields, thus reducing the 
total number of publications, the re- 
sult invariably is to add strength and 
stability and continually expanding 
circulation to the papers that continue 
to bring the news of the day to the 
most highly enlightened population to 
be found in any country. 

To what extent the newspaper-read- 
ing habit colors the opinions of the 
American people and shapes public 
sentiment it is difficult to say. The 
result is an intangible quantity which 
defies measurement. Test it in your 
own case and you will be surprised to 
discover how practically all of your 
viewpoints on public questions and 
events that are the subject of com- 
ment and discussion in your daily con- 
tacts with other men have been shaped 
by what. you have read in your favor- 
ite. newspaper or periodical. How 
many-<times during the day you hear 


the significant remark: 
paper”! 

This subtle influence of the news- 
paper of his day is what Edmund 
Burke had in mind when he paid that 
historic compliment to the power 
wielded by the reporter’s pen. The 
same sentiment was expressed by our 
own Lincoln in these graphic words: 

“In this and like communities pub- 


“T see by the 


lic sentiment is everything. With 
public sentiment nothing can fail; 
without it nothing can succeed. Con- 
sequently he who moulds. public 
sentiment goes deeper than he who 
enacts statutes or pronounces de- 
cisions.” 


Granting the accuracy and the sin- 
cerity of these tributes to the influence 
of the newspaper there follows as a 
corollary this challenge, credited to 
Henry Russell Spencer: 

“Here is a special responsibility 
resting on the press, and on you jour- 
nalists who produce the daily material 
of information and suggestion for 
Everyman’s education. You must 
make of the press not a mere medium 
of merchandise-advertisement, not a 
mere purveying to the people of what 
they want, sensation and amusement, 
‘bread and circuses,’ which is mere 
blind leadership of the blind—but a 
public servant, a service of enlighten- 
ment and leadership, rendered by pub- 
licists. It is not only the journalists 
who must do this, readers must choose 
what is worth reading and reject the 
remainder; the public must support 
the publicists.” 

Are the editors of America’s news- 
papers meeting this challenge? Are 
they building a Press which measures 
up to the responsibilities of leadership 
which are theirs—a press which is a 
public servant, rendering a “service of 
enlightenment and leading’’? 

These are questions that merit the 
thoughtful consideration of editors 
and Christian laymen. As one of the 
visiting editors invited to vacate tem- 
porarily the editorial tripod to assume 
the unfamiliar role of pulpiteer I pro- 
pose prayerfully to consider with you 
some phase of these questions this 
morning; consider them in a spirit 
motivated by sympathy and Christian 
charity. 

If an editor is permitted to use a 
text I confess that mine was inspired 
quite accidentally. While driving 
through the busy. traffic on Hennepin 
Avenue in downtown Minneapolis the 
other day a large bulletin board above 
the entrance to a city mission riveted 
my attention. Upon that sign were 
painted two verses from the four- 
teenth chapter of Proverbs which con- 
stitute my text: 

Righteousness Exalteth a Nation, 
But Sin is a Reproach to any 
People. 

In these days when a crime wave of 
alarming proportions and a widespread 
spirit of disrespect for law and the 
vexing problem of how to cope with 
these sores in the body politic are 
giving serious concern to _ jurists, 
penologists, public officials, the pulpit 
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and the press, these verses from the 
Wisdom Literature of the Hebrews, 
penned several centuries before Christ 
carry an admonition that has a par- 
ticular application to our day and 
generation. Would that the challenge 
they convey to Hwalt Righteousness 
might be emblazoned over the desk of| 
every city editor in our land as a 
constant reminder of the responsibility 
which is his in deciding where to 
place the emphasis in the daily grist 
of news garnered from the four cor- 
ners of the globe. : 

Speaking to a group of editors of| 
high school papers recently on the 
subject: “Journalism as a Career,” 
Glenn Frank, who brought distinction 
and honor to the profession while sery- 
ing in its ranks for a brief period 
until he was chosen to fill his present 
role of educator and administrator as 
President of the University of Wis- 
consin, said: 

“No words of mine can adequathiy| 
describe the durable satisfaction that 
journalism brings to the man who is 
fitted for it by talent and trata 
Journalism is a sort of secular priest-| 
hood in which a man may deal direct: 
ly with the mind and spirit of his) 
time. Journalism calls for the best a 
man may have of mind, and of morals 
and of creativeness. If you rise above 
the ranks in journalism, you will find 
yourself in the most fascinating, the 
most challenging, the most varied, the 
most satisfying career that modern’ 
life has to offer; and even if you stay 
forever in the ranks of the routineers 
of journalism, you will have the satis. 
faction of knowing that you will exert 
a more effective influence upon the life 
of your time than any other routineel) 
in any other profession.” i 

One of Nebraska’s editors of a mpd 
est country weekly expressed a similar 
sentiment in a radio talk when : 


said: “The minister has his congre 
gation, the lawyer his clients, the doc 
tor his patients, the banker his 
patrons, the merchant his customers) 
Hach reaches only a limited numbel 
in his community. The editor come 
in contact with all of the community 
He has an active part in the joys anc 
sorrows, the hopes and fears, of all 
He helps promote everything that iy 
considered worth while.” 

The newspaper paragrapher wi 
ventured the opinion that the averagi 
man is more interested in how hii 
potatoes are cooked than in how hii 
government is run was not very fa 
wrong, if election statistics are an} 
criterion. 

So too, candor compels the franl 
admission that the average edito) 
makes rather small use of his oppo! 
tunities. To substantiate this indict 
ment of the average editor I need no 
go outside the ranks of our own pr 
fession. A past president of the Na 
tional Editorial Association in hi 
president’s address frankly said: 

“While many orators and even e( 
itors have dilated at great length 0! 
the mighty power of the press, th 
truth of the matter is that few of thi 
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housands of newspaper editors in the 
ountry exert any influence on the 
veryday affairs of life.” 
And a professor in one of our lead- 
ig schools of journalism agrees that 
the case is not overstated. The chief, 
‘not sole, contribution to community 
-elfare made by most editors is that 
f printing the news of the community 
long with booster notices of churches, 
sdges and commercial clubs—a sery- 
‘e which is important enough in a 
ay but falls far short of what might 
» accomplished * * * The press is 
ill powerful, but its power depends 
atirely on the individual entrusted 
‘ith its management.” 
) gs late Lafayette Young, editor of 
he Des Moines Capital, recently told 
group of editors that a thousand 
ewspapers in the Mississippi Valley 
ight be in better hands; that their 
Bient owners and editors were so 
seoccupied with the problems of the 
ack office that they had no time for 
structive community building. 
ardly a week goes by but what an 
)portunity for community building 
fers itself to every editor. The only 
mitations upon what he can accom- 
ish are his own energy and ability. 
any editors are convinced that the 
wn does nothing for them. It be- 
doves them to look around and see if 
.ey are doing anything for the town. 
A town must not be allowed to be- 
me stagnant. To go forward it 
ust have leadership. The leadership 
‘ould be supplied by the newspaper. 
newspaper and nothing but a news- 
wiper can awaken a community to 
tick action. A newspaper and noth- 
gs but a newspaper can effectively 
‘ucate public opinion over a long 
‘riod of years. The editor must sug- 
st and fight for those things which 
ean town betterment. He will find 
position, to be sure. Selfish people 
il object to needed improvements 
cause of the cost. But the newspaper 
at is to live and serve must go for- 
ard in spite of criticism. 
Speaking of criticism, a prerogative 
nich practically everyone in this free 
public insists is his, is the right to 
iticize public or quasi-public institu- 
ms—and newspapers may properly 
¢lassed in the latter category. The 
‘wspaper is one institution which the 
am on the outside can apparently 
nduct just a little bit better than 
e€ man on the inside. There are two 
cupations which no_ thin-skinned, 
Sily-ruffled individual should tackle 
the one is the pastorate of a church 
d the other is the editorship of a 
wspaper. 
Not that the men occupying such 
sitions do not expect that a part of 
@ constituency they are attempting 
Serve to the best of their ability 
ll say it with bricks instead of 
uquets. But they can reasonably 
sist that such missiles as are aimed 
their direction be not just poison 
8 bombs, filled with unfair and in- 
curate charges, but be loaded with 
charge of constructive criticism. 
Some editors have the reputation 
being courageous long-distance 
ties. They will leave their own 
Y officials alone or treat their der- 
etions very circumspectly, but as- 
me avery pugnacious attitude when 
itorializing on the shortcomings of 
official located several hundred 
les away at the state capitol, and 
come violently belligerent if it is 
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an official several thousand 
distant at Washington who 
victim of their attack. 

Which reminds me of the minister 
who announced a series of sermons 
on the subject: ‘Modern Sins.” The 
first sermon pricked several guilty 
consciences in the congregation; the 
second had another group squirming 
in the pews as the minister proceeded 
to handle his subject without gloves. 
Several uncomfortable members of 
the congregation threatened to re- 
sign, so the deacons called a meeting, 
Summoned the pastor and _ remon- 
strated with him, pleading that he 
change his tactics and discontinue the 
sermons. The pastor insisted that he 
was following in the footsteps of the 
Master in exposing the wickedness 
that prevailed, but finally the pulpit 
surrendered to the pew and the pastor 
meekly inquired what Subjects he 
might safely present without hurting 
any feelings. The deacons were non- 
plussed and there was an uncomfort- 
able period of silence, when one 
deacon had a brilliant idea and offered 
the suggestion: “I’ll tell you what 
to do, pastor, preach against the Mor- 
mons. They haven’t a friend in town.” 

Some of us are not only courageous 
long-distance fighters but we put up 
a good bluff, throw up a smoke screen 
and take refuge in numbers. You 
have heard of the bright son of a 
newspaperman who said to his mother: 
“Ma, I know why editors call them- 
selves ‘we’.” “Why?” inquired the 
curious mother. “So’s the man that 
doesn’t like the article will think 
there are too many for him to lick.” 

Fault-finding may easily become a 
vice. If one makes up his mind to 
find fault or be pessimistic it is not 
necessary to hear or see the evidence 
for doing so. 

Two beggars, one blind and the 
other deaf, met on as‘reet corner after 
business hours. 

“What is the world coming to?” 
sighed the blind man. “The young 
folks of today have gone mad. See 
the clothes the girls wear.” 

“Yes,” replied the deaf man. “And 
it’s all due to this terrible jazz one 
hears everywhere.” 

Having assumed the ungracious role 
of critic of my own profession and 
baving made reference to the short- 
comings of the average editor who 
does not measure up to his oppor- 
tunities for helpful public service, I 
ask that you bear with me in direct- 
ing attention to another vulnerable 
spot in the armor which should shield 
the editor’s person, namely, the fail- 
ure of a section of our metropolitan 
press to exalt righteousness. 

In addressing the members of the 
International Association of Fairs and 
Expositions in Chicago last December 
on the subject, “Fairs and the Fourth 
Estate,” I expressed my _ personal 
gratification, based on several years 
of experience and observation as an 
officer of the Minnesota State Fair 
and as an editor, upon the progress 
that has been made in the last decade 
in building better and cleaner fairs 
and better and cleaner newspapers. 
But I insisted that there is much room 
for further improvement, as fairs still 
exist which are lax in selling their 
concession space and which permit 
gambling devices to operate which are 
innocent enough in themselves and 
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perhaps harmless if only adults pat- 
ronize them but objectionable to par- 
ents who are anxious that their 
children be surrounded with a whole- 
some and inspiring atmosphere when 
they visit the fair. Just as there are 
magazines and newspapers that pan- 
der in crime news, exaggerate the 
spectacular in human life, publish 
sex-saturated’ stories and print full- 
page Sunday comic features so rich in 
slang that young America is picking 
up a vocabulary which is racy and 
expressive certainly but also dis- 
tressing. 

In that connection I am reminded 
of the difference between a city daily 
and a country weekly as described by 
a Minnesota editor who enjoys quite a 
reputation as a satirist in our state 
of Ten Thousand Lakes. “In order 
to get your name in a city paper,” he 
said, “you have to shoot your wife, 
get gored to death by a flivver, marry 
a movie star, predict the end of the 
world or do something sensational. 
To get your name in my paper all you 
have to do is to have a guest or a 
baby at your house, invite in a few 
friends, buy a purebred bull or im- 
prove your property.” 

In offering this criticism do not put 
me down as a prude, but having been 
born and raised in a country town— 
and no doubt as a result being afflicted 
with the “small-town” mind and view- 
point, I confess that I am at a loss 
to understand the standard used in 
Measuring news values by the manag- 
ing editors of some—not many, thank 
God—metropolitan daily newspapers. 
I do not believe there is any general 
demand or desire on the part of the 
American public for scandal and crime 
news which justifies a policy of spread- 
ing it over most of the valuable space 
on page one and then calling attention 
to it with screaming headlines. 

A metropolitan daily recently car- 
ried eight crime stories that filled 
over 50 per cent of the first page with 
news about murders and murder 
trials, robberies, lurid divorce  pro- 
ceedings, et cetera. It was all news, 
I admit, and should be published, but 
why put so much emphasis on the 
crime current in the stream of news 
stories which come to the editor’s desk 
every day? 

And while registering my _ senti- 
ments on this subject I confess I am 
at a loss to understand the workings 
of the editorial minds on those large 
dailies which persist in giving valu- 
able space to photograpbs and near 
scandal stories of chorus-girls, movie 
actresses, and their ilk when they 
have done nothing of a constructive 
nature which would warrant centering 
so much attention upon them. 

A little more pianissimo and less of 
the loud pedal forte on this type of 
news would constitute an editorial 
policy which would, in my humble 
opinion meet with the approval of the 
large majority of America’s home- 
loving, God-fearing citizens. 

On the other hand here is an edito- 
rial alibi which presents another 
viewpoint—and there is a bit of logic 
in it. When an editor was asked why 
he gave fifty times more space to the 
death of Rudolph Valentino than to 
the death of Dr. Charles W. Eliot, he 
pointed out that “newspapers are 
made for the readers and must give 
what the readers want, not what the 


Ze 
editors want. A famous editor some 
years ago was asked by a preacher 
when his paper would give as much 
space to Sunday sermons as to Sunday 
ball games, and he answered, ‘just as 
soon as the churches are obliged to 
build bleachers.’ In other words, this 
editor contended that it is always the 
people who determine what customs 
shall prevail in this world, and it is 
idle to denounce tendencies and to 
bewail conditions as if they were im- 
posed upon humanity. The world gets 
what it pays for, what it yearns for, 
and in the hearts and the sympathies 
of average mankind is the motive 
power for every tendency that exists.” 

With this editor’s attitude I confess 
I have little sympathy. And I am con- 
fident that I voice the sentiments of 
ninety per cent of the men and 
women who guide the destinies of 
America’s newspapers in condemning 
such an editorial viewpoint. 

Here, as in seeking the answer to 
the question, “What is the matter 
with our Young People?”’, the der- 
elictions of the few furnish the fuel 
for an indictment brought against all. 

Give the readers what they want, 
to be sure, but why insult the Amer- 
ican reading public by pleading as a 
defense that it craves that type of 
news for its daily diet? 

Have we sunk so low in mentality 
and morals in this ‘land of the noble 
free” that we are all on the level of 
the gum-chewing flapper, with abbre- 
viated skirt, lip-stick and _ scarlet 
rouge? 

If that be the state of affairs—and, 
thank God, it is not—then why not 
exercise the great opportunity open to 
the editor to raise the standard, cul- 
tivate a taste for something better, 
and be a leader, not a follower in 
determining what the reader wants? 

Crime makes news, that is self- 
evident. The story of robbery, mur- 
der, arson and rape makes black 
headlines, but even that fact is en- 
couraging. It would be a terrible 
state of affairs if virtue should become 
sensational news. 

Crime is unusual, 
news. Virtue is usual, 
is not news. 

But even with the widespread crim- 
inality of the nation it is not neces- 
sary to give so much news space to 
crime. Criminal news is suggestive 
and breeds more crime. The fact that 
a threat against or an attack on the 
president is never mentioned by any 
local paper in Washington or handled 
by any news agency shows the recog- 
nized power of suggestion in the pub- 
lication of crime news. But this sug- 
gestiveness is too familiar. to us to 
need more than a mention. A _ per- 
plexed student, with overwrought 
nerves and on the verge of physical 
breakdown, commits suicide and the 
news is broadcast in every part of the 
land. A week or two later, other stu- 
dents in different parts of the country 
do the same. So also with grotesque 
crime, elopements, divorces and hun- 
dreds of other experiences which 
spread by suggestion. Crime must be 
reported but not emphasized; sex 
matters are most important human 
relations and need to be reported, but 
need not be emphasized; fights seem 
to be important to promoters, at least, 
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and must be reported but not em- 
phasized. All these things are allow- 
able and yet the Scriptures show a 
more excellent way. “Whatsoever 
things are true, whatsoever things 
are honorable, whatsoever things are 
just, whatsoever things are pure, 
whatsoever things are lovely, what- 
soever things are of good report, if 
there be any virtue, if there be any 
praise” emphasize these things. 

If this biblical injunction were fol- 
lowed in every editorial sanctum in 
the land, if to exalt righteousness 
were-the established policy and prac- 
tice in every newspaper office, the 
crime wave would not be such a 
prolific subject for sermonizing and 
editorial concern. 

One reaction to the sentiments 
along this line which I voiced in Chi- 
cago last December came from an un- 
expected quarter. A pastor in a South 
Dakota city, the name of which the 
ethics of censorship dictate shall not 
be divulged, wrote as follows: 

“Last Thanksgiving Day I spoke on 
the text: ‘Thou shalt rejoice in all 
good things that the Lord thy God 
hath given unto thee.’ Among other 
things I made mention of the fact that 
it is hard to rejoice in good things 
when all the evil in the world is 
given such publicity as it is now given 
in our press. I said that we ought to 
have a backyard in the daily press as 
we have on our lots, where all the 
refuse and rubbish may be dumped for 
those who think they must have it, 
and not have it on the front page. 

“I was very much interested and 
very glad to find my own sentiments 
repeated by the president of the Na- 
tional Editorial Association in an ad- 
dress he gave in Chicago. I thank you 
for that. I believe it is time for men 
in positions such as yours to call at- 
tention to this. So I did what I often 
do when I have something on my mind 
that I want to say, I put it into verse; 
and I am sending it to you. Perhaps 
you can make use of my message to 
greater effect than I can. It is with 
that hope I am sending it. You may 
use it as you like.” 

This pastor’s poem may not meas- 
ure up in literary excellence to the 
product of some of America’s major 
poets but the sentiment expressed is 
apropos in our consideration of our 
text which admonishes us to exalt 
righteousness. 


The Backyard 
There’s a backyard in most of our lots 
For rubbish and things we disown. 
We rebel at the thought of dumping 
these things 
On a well-tended, beautiful lawn. 


Such backyards are needed at large 

For all that is worthless and bad. 

Whenever life’s frontyards are littered 
with waste, 

We condemn it disgraceful and sad. 


The press of our land needs a yard 

For its stories of sin and disgrace; 

Its columns of scandal and records of 
crime 

Bring blush to Columbia’s face. 


It features these things on the page 

That first will appeal to the eye. 

We hide not our weakness, conceal 
not our shame,— 

On the housetops we publish and cry! 
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The crime wave we hate and decry,- 

Has publicity weakened its force? 

It has not.—Then hasten,—repent c 
your ways,— 

Print good things and hinder it 
course. 


And mark you weil, Press of our lan¢ 
Your trail marks may settle our route 
’Tis a difficult task to scale mountain 
of light 
Against landslides of evil repute, 


Then, Press, 

trash 

Where its filth can’t be forced upon al 

Cart it back thru the pages, and hid 
it away 


Under headlines unfeatured and smal 


have a backyard fe 


Such as will, may these backyards e: 
plore, 

And may dig to their hearts’ ill coi 
bent. . 

Let the mass have the good and co 
structive to read, 

And their minds to the worthy thins 
tent; 


It is gratifying to note that edito: 
themselves are taking steps to brin 
about the remedy suggested by th 
South Dakota pastor. When the se 
saturated tabloids of New York r 
cently overstepped the bounds of d 
cency in publishing details of tl 
unsavory Peaches Browning divor 
case the editors of the respectab 
and ethical dailies in the nation’s m 
tropolis united in declaring it wi 
time to call a halt. They recognizé 
the fact that if voluntary censorsh 
was not invoked against broadcastir 
such filth in the homes of Christi 
men and women that an outrag 
public opinion would demand gover 
ment censorship,—and if failing — 
obtain that remedy, then perhaps 1 
sorting to one more drastic,—a bo 
cott. 

At the February meeting of the ] 
land Daily Press Association, embré 
ing several hundred newspapers pu 
lished in this great Inland Empi 
which is not only the food basket 
the continent but also the abidi 
place of millions of God-fearing ¢i 
zens who constitute the sinew and t 
strength of America, a publisher inti 
duced these resolutions which poi 
the way to an editorial policy devot 
to exalting righteousness: 

“Whereas, the world in which ' 
live is becoming increasingly a nei 
borhood of many and intimate hum 
contacts, and of the interdependen 
of individuals, groups, states and 1 
tions; and whereas such contacts m\ 
result either in perilous friction or 
adjustments which will enable us. 
live securely, helpfully and happ 
together; and whereas for the maki 
of such adjustments it is importé 
not only that a better understandi 
should be promoted among the inhi 
itants of the world neighborhood, |! 
that good will, confidence and t 
spirit of co-operative endeavor sho! 
be stimulated by the knowledge | 
those constructive forces which ‘ 
everywhere at work for human ¥ 
fare and peace; . | 

“Be it resolved, that the Inlé 
Daily Press Association urge upon’ 
members and upon newspaper publi 
ers and editors generally the wisd 


and necessity of giving greater 


solution. 


big? 
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phasis in the gathering and presenta- 
tion of news, and in commenting upon 
it, to those factors and events in the 
life of the community which are 
making for the building up of society 
materially, intellectually and_ spirit- 
ually; that it stress recognition of 
responsibility for treating news of 
social collapse, as for example in 
cases of crime, scandal and abnormal 
behavior of whatever sort, in a man- 
ner which will contribute to the cure 
of the conditions for which they are 
symptoms, and 

“Purther be it resolved, that this 
Association urge upon all schools of 
journalism and all departments of 
higher educational” institutions in 
which journalism is taught the impor- 
tance of establishing such standards 
of news value in the minds of the stu- 
dents as will embody the ideas set 
forth above, and specifically that they 
include in their curricula a course of 
study on the development of the in- 
terest value in constructive news. 

“In order that the newspaper of 
tomorrow may be a more useful agen- 
cy, co-operating with the efforts of 
social science, for the curbing of the 
destructive tendencies of modern life 
and the encouragement of all those 
tendencies which promise a higher, 
happier and more secure civilization.” 

With these evidences and others 
that might be cited of the aims and 
hopes of publishers themselves, there 
is cause for rejoicing. In them there 
is a prophecy of a cleaner, a finer and 
an uplifting journalism that will 
exalt righteousness; a journalism 
that will truly exemplify the beautiful 
and inspired tribute to the newspaper 
penned by a prominent Chicago ad- 
vertising man in these stirring lines: 

“T Am the Newspaper.” 

“Born of the deep, daily need of a 
nation—I am the voice of Now—the 
incarnate spirit of the Times—Mon- 
arch of things that are. 

“My cold type burns with the fire- 
blood of human action. I am fed by 
arteries of wire that girdle the earth. 
I drink from the cup of every living 
joy and sorrow. I sleep not—rest not. 
I know not night, nor day, nor season. 
I know no death, yet I am born again 
with every morn—with every noon— 
with every twilight. I leap into fresh 
being with every new world event. 

“Those who created me cease to be 
—the brains and heart’s blood that 
nourish me go the way of human dis- 
Yet I live on—and—on. 

“T am Majestic in my Strength— 
Sublime in my Power—Terrible in my 


Potentialities—yet as democratic as 


; 


the ragged boy who sells me for a 


penny. 


science of the criminal. 


Toil. 


“T am the Consort of Kings—the 
Partner of Capital—the Brother of 
The Inspiration of the Hopeless 
—the right arm of the needy—the 
Champion of the oppressed—the con- 
I am the 
epitome of the world’s tragedy and 
comedy. 

“My responsibility is infinite. I 
speak and the world stops to listen. 
I say the word and battle flames the 
horizon. I counsel peace and the war 
lords obey. I am greater than any 


_individual—more powerful than any 
- group. 
' Public Opinion. 
ama Creator of Confidence. A builder 


I am the dynamic force of 
Rightly directed, I 
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.cations of Thy servant. 


I am the back- 
The Trail-blazer 
I am the teacher of 


of happiness in living. 
bone of Commerce. 
of Prosperity. 
Patriotism. 

“T am the hands of the clock of 
Time—the Clarion Voice of Civiliza- 
tion. I am the Newspaper.” 

May I, in concluding this plea for a 
Press that Exalts Righteousness, in- 
vite you to subscribe to the sentiments 
expressed in an “Editor’s Prayer,” 
which, in an appropriate frame, ad- 
orned the wall above the desk in an 
editor’s office which I visited when 
the National Editorial Association 
met in Saint Augustine, Florida, in 
1921. 

Almighty and everlasting God, who 
dost govern all things in heaven and 
in earth, mercifully hear the suppli- 
Watch over 
us in the long hours of each workday 
and impress us with the thought that 
all labor ought to be in Thy Name and 
in the service of Thy people. Help us 
to forget self and remember humanity, 
the whole public and the good of the 
state. Guide our pen with righteous 
thoughts and fill us, heavenly Father, 
at all times with mercy and love and 
forgiveness. Keep hate out of our 
heart and show us how to take the 
sting out of what we write. Strength- 
en us with wisdom and faithfulness. 
Forgive us for the grief that any word 
we wrote may have caused our fellow- 
man, and make us big enough to ad- 
mit error, to right wrong and to “do 
good unto them that persecute us,” 
so that in all earnestness and sin- 
cerity we may ask that our trespasses 
may be forgiven “as we forgive those 
who trespass against us.” But at the 
same time fortify us, O God, to speak 
our convictions, to stand out strongly 
for what conscience tells us to stand 
out for, and to help put down all those 
things that we know ought to be put 
down. We pray thee leave us not 
alone in the midst of multitudinous 
journalistic temptations which must 
always test us; but deliver us, Our 
Father, from everything that is evil. 
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Remind us constantly of the wide in- 
fluence of the printed page and teach 
us to say those things and to do those 
deeds that will help rather than 
hinder the hosts who watch our liv- 
ing and read our writing and of 
necessity take color from them. Give 
us physical strength and moral cour- 
age, increase our energy and quicken 
our conception, and, above all, O Lord, 
keep our great responsibilities ever 
well before us, for Christ’s sake, and 
to the honor and glory of Thy Holy 
Name. Amen. 


Thinking and Printing 


The reason so many men fail in the 
business of printing is that they do 
not take time to think of the prob- 
lems of business. Most printers come 
into the business of printing from the 
back shop. They are mechanics and 
frequently are splendid workmen, And 
it appears that the better workmen 
they have made of themselves the less 
knowledges they have acquired of the 
merchandising of the business. Pri- 
marily, such men do not seem to 
realize that it is necessary and desir- 
able to learn something of the meth- 
ods of selling and of cost accounting. 
Such men always fail unless they 
wake up soon to their deficiencies. 

Knowledge is power. There can be no 
knowledge without information and all 
information must be applied before 
knowledge can be acquired. The whole 
process starts with thinking—concen- 
trated thinking—right thinkin g— 
thinking of fundamentals.—Seneca 
Beach in Bulletin of Printing Trades 
Division, Los Angeles. 


The former dean of journalism at 
the University of Washington, M. L. 
Spencer, has been elected to the presi- 
dency of that university. Since he 
gave up the deanship he has been vice- 
president of the Seattle Chamber of 
Commerce and has been active in the 
Rotary club and other civic bodies. 


Country Correspondents and Their Pay 


Space Rates, Fifty Cents Per Letter, and Recompense 
in Other Ways Recommended by Publishers 


The Washington Newspaper, official 
organ of the Washington Press asso- 
ciation, attempted to get a consensus 
of opinion on the way to recompense 
correspondents who contribute to 
Washington newspapers. Of ten re- 
plies received six were in favor of 
space rates as the best means of satis- 
fying country correspondents. 

One editor, William Goodyear of the 
Pullman Herald, pays fifty cents for 
each letter. “For a free subscription 
and supplies”, he said, “all of them 
will report some of the time, some 
of them all the time, but, with a small 
cash remuneration added, all of them 
will send in letters all of the time.” 

The Chewelah Independent does not 
have a consistent policy, but pays 
some of its correspondents by the 
month, others on the space rate plan, 
and others by a subscription, stamped 
envelopes and paper. 

The Colfax Gazette finds no diffi- 
culty in keeping its correspondents 
on the job without pay but it fur- 
nishes the Gazette, paper and envel- 


opes, gives a small Christmas gift, 
an occasional printing job, and small 
advertisements gratis. 

Twenty-five dollars a month is not 
too great a price to pay, is the be- 
lief of Mr. Lewis, of the Lynden Tri- 


bune. He pays the correspondent five 
cents an inch and says that, “the 
$300 we spend for correspondence 


during the year holds our circulation 
with hoops of steel, and helps main- 
tain a friendly, neighborly “spirit in 
this good community.” 

These newspaper men 
that country correspondence needs 
careful editing in order to free it 
from inaccuracy, gossip and personal 
feeling, jokes put over as news, and 
trivial matters. 

None of them doubt that corres- 
pondence makes and holds many rural 
subscribers that would otherwise not 
be interested in a paper devoted 
mainly to city news and _ national 
events. These topics do not have the 
grip on people that home news has. 


are agreed 
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Writin?, to be Learned Only by Doing 


Head of Department of Journalism Says Merely Attending a School 
Will Not Make a Journalist of Would-be Writer 


(Following is part of an address delivered 
by Carlton Murray Brosius, head of the 
Department of Journalism of the John HB. 
Brown College, Siloam Springs, Arkansas, 
at the opening of the Summer Session of 
that school.) 

To the young man or young woman 
who delights in work, who enjoys 
roing to the bottom of things, who 
places the word “duty” on a higher 
pedestal than food, sleep and pleasure, 
who is willing to suffer hardship and 
undergo things that are at times un- 
pleasant and distasteful, the field of 
journalism offers opportunities not 
found in any other avenue of endeavor. 

The physician’s practice is limited 
to the number of sick people he can 
examine and_ prescribe for. The 
clergyman’s efforts are circumscribed 
by the number of persons who are able 
to get on the inside of his church. 
The lawyer’s activities are confined 
to the number of “cases” he is able 
to look after during his twelve-to six- 
teen waking hours; the journalist’s 
influence is almost boundless, for his 
clientele—in this age of printing 
presses that run with the speed of 
lightning—is almost without bounds. 
While the clergyman is addressing a 
thousand people in the house of God, 
the journalist is speaking to a million 
or more people through the printed 
page. 

There is no influence on earth so 
great as that exerted by the journalist, 
for, while many persons give but 
scant credence to the spoken word, 
a great majority of the people believe 
the words they see printed. “Oh,” 
says one, “it must be true; the paper 
- would not dare to print it if it were 
not true.” 

For that reason the journalist owes 
it not only to his profession, but to 
the public, everlastingly to strive for 
absolute accuracy in every sentence 
he writes. To print a misleading 
statement is to betray the confidence 
of the paper’s readers, who look to 
you for facts. 

It is well for an instructor to in- 
form each student what may be ex- 
pected from a course in journalism. 

There are seventy-one schools in the 
United States where one may study 
journalism. There are, perhaps, 
three hundred men teaching journal- 
ism. But if you could attend all 
these schools, and associate with the 
three hundred teachers every day of 
your life, that would not make a jour- 
nalist of you. I mean a real journalist 
who would be a credit to the profes- 
sion and one who need never to be 
out of employment. 

“Do you think you shall ever be 
able to make a writer of me?” in- 
quired one of my students of a for- 
mer term. 

“No,” was my reply. “I may be 
able to give you some helpful hints, 
and to point out to you some of the 
guideposts along the way, but no 
teacher and no school can ever make 
of you a writer.” 

There are no school-made writers; 
no teacher-made writers. And there 
never was and there will never be a 
self-made writer. Writers, like other 
skilled workers, are made by the num- 
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He Learned by Doing 


Carlton Murray Brosius, au- 
thor of the accompanying 
article, began his writing 
career as a reporter for the 
Banner, Nashville, Tennes- 
see. He is a regular gypsy, 
having worked on newspapers 
in thirty-two different states. 
The papers include the New 
York World, the Boston Her- 
ald, the Buffalo Courier, the 
Kansas City Times, the San 
Diego Sun, the Los Angeles 
Express, the Atlanta Journal, 
the Memphis “nmmercial-Ap- 
peal, and others. 

He has been chief editorial 
writer on the Baltimore Her- 
ald, and is a former pub- 
lisher of the Burbank (Cal.) 
Review and the Sumner 
(Miss.) Sentinel. He is the 
author of “Henley of the Her- 
ald,’ “Esau Evans,” “My 
Strangest Case,” and ‘What- 
soever a Man Soweth.” 
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berless influences and agencies they 
encounter in the contacts of life. 
They are the product of what they 
have seen and heard and felt. To il- 
lustrate: In my capacity as a news- 
paper editor I wrote many obituary 
notices. I praised the virtues of the 
deceased and offered sympathy to the 
sorrowing relatives. Then one Christ- 
mas day, back in 1918, my wife and 
baby both died and were buried the 
next day in the same coffin. After 
that I knew how to write obituary 
notices. I knew how to sympathize 
with other persons who had buried 
loved ones. 

Yet, also, and just as truly, no 
writer has attained to eminence who 
was not self-made. The contacts of 
life have to be intelligently perceived 
if they are to be of profit. Influences 
must stir a response or they do not 
influence. 

Writing, in common with all diffi- 
cult and delicate operations, is te be 
learned only by doing. Aspirations 
there may be, resolutions, close study 
of good models in style, careful anal- 
ysis of the contents of the best news- 
papers and magazines, and all that. 
But the time comes very soon when 
action—and action only—will assure 
further progress. 

The orator learns his art by speech 
in public, and the surgeon learns to 
do major operations by operating. The 
musician achieves facility, with voice 
or hand, by long hours of patient and 
persistent practice. The typist be- 
comes proficient by uncounted hours 
of earnest effort. The printers and 
linotype operators come up by this 
same route. As well might one ex- 
pect to learn to ride a bicycle, become 
a good marksman, or master the mul- 
tiplied intricacies of crop production 
by reading a book, as to write intel- 
ligently and effectively without con- 
stant daily practice. 
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If learning by doing is the ordinary 
course to success in any calling, it is 
especially so—the indispensable and 
only course, indeed—for writers. 

Through early and intimate ac- 
quaintance with the mother tongue, 
and observation of the phenomena of 
life, most persons have enough knowl- 
edge with which to begin when the 
impulse to write first comes. 

Expression is the thing most needed 
—a drawing off of accumulations that 
the fountain may flow freshly. A ves- 
sel under the eaves in a shower soon 
is filled to running over. But let it 
be emptied as often as it becomes full 
and it will fill again. That is the 
process by which writing is learned. 
Get and give. Get that you may give, 
and then give that you may get more. 
Thus, and thus only, can the ability 
to write well be acquired. 

The one key-word of direction from 
older editors to those who would 
write acceptably is, “WRITE”. Put 
the pencil to paper for an hour or 
two each day. If you have nothing to. 
write about, take that as a theme. 
Once, when I was an editor, and had. 
nothing to write about, I wrote an ed-. 
itorial of praise to God that there. 
were no murders, suicides, earth- 
quakes, floods, cyclones, conflagrations 
or crop failures demanding a place > 
on the first page of the paper under a 
“panner”’ headline. Not long ago I 
read a splendid poem entitled “Noth-. 
ing to Write About.” | 

All writers should make it a daily | 
habit to accumulate subjects. When | 
the hour for exercise comes, choose 
the topic that appeals to you at the 
moment and go to work. Once I wrete— 
a half-column about a gentleman of | 
eighty who kissed his dear old wife 
of seventy-five and called her sweet- 
heart. 

Don’t make the mistake of trying to 
have everything you write published. 
Very often you will write stuff that, 
if published, would ruin your reputa-| 
tion. However, when your brain has: 
developed something that you and a. 
few of your friends consider good, 
submit it to some editor. Seeing one’s’ 
productions in a newspaper or mag-| 
azine is encouraging. It will stim-' 
ulate to even more painstaking effort. 
However, if the editor declines to 
print your productions, don’t get an- 
gry or discouraged. He has had a’ 
great deal more experience along lit- 
erary lines than you have had, and 
knows whether or not the readers of 
his publication would be interested 
in the matter you submit to him. 
Remember how Charles Dickens wrote 
Little Dorrit and nobody would pub- 
lish it. He burned the manuscript 
and re-wrote it and it sold at once.) 

New writers must not expect to. 
derive much pecuniary return fro 
their first efforts. Their profit is not 
to come that way, not immediately, 
but from future products of a re 


trained to direct and happy expres 
sion acquired by long hours of patient 
application in learning the technique 
of expressing on paper what th 
writer has seen and heard and fe't, 


- literature. 


and I feel inspired. 
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Be patient. Be persistent. Be pains- 
taking. One thing you will have to 
learn is that ordinarily there is more 
to leave out than there is to put in. 
Avoid the use of high-sounding words 
and phrases. Avoid the use of un- 
necessary words. “A beautiful sunset” 
tells just as much as “a very beautiful 
sunset.” Ifa man is arrested, charged 
with a crime, don’t say he was a Jew, 
or an Italian, or a Greek. His name 
will very likely betray his nationality, 
and there is no use to cast a reflec- 
tion upon a race of people because 
one of the race is a criminal. 

What You Should Read 

Many times I have had students 
ask me to advise them what to read. 
The reading of one who has the am- 
bition to become a writer, I think, 
properly may be divided into three 
general classes, each having its own 
definite end and aim. 

First—Logically, under the first 
head, comes the reading of general 
literature, either for entertainment or 
for intellectual advancement. This is 
the reading we began as boys and 
girls, and are continuing with the 
maturer fiction and more solid lit- 
erature of manhood and womanhood. 
The continual reading of any certain 
style or writer will affect your own 
work, in a greater or less degree, just 
as constant association with elderly 
people will impart to you old ways, 
or being a great deal with children 
will tend to keep your spirit young. 
If the style of your reading is distinc- 
tive enough, and striking enough, you 


will find yourself unconsciously copy- 


ing it when you write. Read Poe for 
a few days and see if you could not, 
with very little effort, almost dupli- 
cate his style and methods of thinking. 

Speaking of my own work, if I am 
seized with an ambition to write 
something worth while, I delve into 
“Les Miserables,” the masterpiece of 
An afternoon and an even- 
ing under the matchless spell of Hugo, 
Inspiration for 


_ writing comes also under the spell of 


exceptional music, 
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when one reads, 


or when hearing 
and seeing actors portray characters 


' created by the Bard of Avon. 


I would advise all who aspire to be- 
come writers to select books covering 
as wide a range of style and thought 
as their preferences will permit. This 
will prevent their falling into ruts, 
or following particular models. Read- 
‘ing will make some people sleepy; 
others will be aroused to keen mental 
activity; others will be so carried 


‘away by what they are reading that 


their creative faculty will run in the 
Same channel as that of the author. 
|The effect of reading, varying so 
| taarkedly in individual cases, makes 
it necessary for one to use common 
sense and judgment in what, how and 
if he would obtain 


the maximum benefit therefrom. 


} 


j 
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Second—I mention, under the sec- 
ond head, the reading and study of 
books and text-books on the subject 
of writing. Such books consist. of 


| grammars, rhetorics, books on punc- 
tuation, 


spelling, capitalizing, 


sentence construction, 


para- 


graphing, etc. 


| The best of the daily newspapers 


Should be read and studied. There 
are several monthly publications for 


| writers that contain much valuable 


‘information for writers. However, 
‘without ability, energy, pluck, pa- 
tience and perseverance, you can no 
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more learn to be a writer from read- 
ing books on the subject of writing 
than you could drive a locomotive 
after reading a description of its 
mechanism. 

Books on the practical side of jour- 
nalism cannot put brains into your 
head, but undoubtedly they can help 
to’ polish the brains you have, and 
show you many ways of improving the 
product of your mind and pen. A 
person without originality, creative 
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ability, and a command of English, 
very likely will suffer disappointment 
if they take a course in journalism or 
story-writing and expect to become 
first-class editors or novelists. As 
Hugo so truthfully said, “The foun- 
tain gives forth only what the foun- 
tain contains.” It were far better to 
be a high-class farmer, dairyman, 
carpenter or brick-layer than to be a 
sorry journalist. 

The intelligent writer must be an 
intelligent reader. He should know 
the many little tricks, subterfuges, 
evasions, mental reservations, etc., 
practiced in literary work, and when 
and where to modify, according to his 
own methods and individuality, the 


suggestions that come to him in what , 


he reads, whether it be book, 
azine or newspaper. 

I think the wisest method is to read 
every book we are able to lay our 
hands on which treats of any phase 
of literary work in which we are in- 
terested, and, in a fair-minded way, 
study the author’s methods and 
ideas, and apply to our own work 
just as much as seems valuable or 
useful to us. I believe more harm is 
done by the adoption of too many 
plans and suggestions of others as 
by the absolute refusal to listen 
to suggestions. A writer, to become 
an outstanding member of his pro- 
fession, must act independently and 
with discrimination. There are be- 
ginners in literature who have ideas 
and methods better than those ad- 
vised by men of big reputation. It is 
wise to weigh every suggestion that 


mag- 
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strikes us, and, by the adoption of 
those found useful, and the rejection 
of the residue, we may best profit by 
the experience of other writers with- 
out the loss of individuality. 

Third—In the third and last place 
I shall allude to the reading that has 
to do with the acquiremcnt of specific 
facts or information. When a new 
comet appears, the journalist must 
needs read something along the line 
of astronomical research if he is to 
write intelligently about the coming 
and going of the celestial visitor. 
When new things are unearthed by 
miners, cave-explorers,  oil-drillers, 
and the like, the journalist, if he has 
not already done so, should study 
books on geology in order that he may 
have scientific knowledge of the sub- 
ject. There are so many books to 
read, and the time to read them is so 
short, that it behooves all of us to 
read only the best. 


Read the Bible first; then ‘Les 
Miserables’; then a_ half-dozen of 
Shakespeare’s best plays, beginning 


with “Hamlet”; then “Ben-Hur”; then 
history, biography, poetry, novels by 
Dickens and Sir Walter Scott, and 
keep abreast of the times by reading 
the best newspapers and magazines, 
and you should be able to write intel- 
ligently, acceptably and profitably. 

But always bear in mind, if you 
expect continually to draw out of the 
reservoir, continually keep putting 
something in. If you are to succeed, 
you must every day develop new ideas, 
new thoughts, new impulses and new 
aspirations. Keep your observation 
up to the high-water mark by daily 
noticing things and recording them on 
your memory. It is better to aim at 
the sun and hit a sapling than to aim 
at a sapling and hit the ground. The 
way to do great things is to think 
great things. The way to put sublime 
thoughts on paper is first to think 
sublime thoughts. 

Mrs. Joseph Pulitzer died in Deau- 
ville, France, on July 29. She was 
the widow of Joseph Pulitzer, founder 
of the New York World and the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch. Her maiden 
name was Kate Davis and she was a 
second cousin of Jefferson Davis. 
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Publisher Believes in Use of Pictures 


In Address Before Missouri Editors, Marvin H. Crawford Tells How. He 
Uses Them as Regular Features in Weekly Paper 


I began to really be impressed with 
the importance of local pictures as 
a feature in newspapers when em- 
ployed by the Daily Examiner at 
Independence, Mo., when William 
Southern, Jr., occasionally instructed 
me to get pictures of elderly folks 
about the town, write an article about 
them and have the two appear in the 
paper. 

At the same time I was doing the 
Kansas City Star’s work at Independ- 
ence and the news editors of that 
paper had me make kodak pictures 
of public buildings, children who took 
part in school events, broken pave- 
ments in need of repair and the like 
from which cuts were made that ap- 
peared in the Star. 

Later the value of the picture was 
impressed more strongly upon me 
when with the Daily Democrat-Forum 
at Maryville, Mo., where Jim Todd 
had me secure photographs of club 
prize-winning calves and the boys 
who owned them, of new heads of 
schools or new teachers in the col- 
lege. In fact, about the first thing 
we did there, when it was found that 
a new person in whom the public had 
particular cause to be interested was 
coming to town, was to write him 
for a newspaper cut or photograph 
from which one might be made. 

During the two or three years I 
was at Taylorville, Ill., with the Daily 
Breeze, I had a newspaper cut made 
occasionally but here (and the same 
thing seemed true at Maryville) the 
expense was so great as to be almost 
prohibitive. 

Still, I continued to believe in pic- 
tures. The first money I spent after 
buying the Democrat along the line 
of what I thought was making a bet- 
ter newspaper was $5.00 for a news- 
paper cut of the former owner and 
myself for use in connection with the 
announcement of change in ownership. 

But the income of the average 
weekly paper will not warrant an ex- 
penditure of $2.50 for a newspaper eut 
very often. I once had a franchise 
with the N.E.A. of Cleveland, Ohio, 
through which I could obtain single- 
column newspaper cuts at $1 each. 
But the expense of carrying such a 
franchise on a weekly paper was too 
much, too, considering the limited 
use one has for the material that goes 
with it. 

Then, one day a year ago, there 
came to our office a circular from the 
Harper-Standard Engraving company, 
Dallas, Texas, offering single-column 
cuts at a price as low as 90 cents 
each, provided 10 days time was given 
the engravers in which to do their 
work. I tried them out on a cut or 
two and found their work good. I de- 
cided to use more cuts than I had 
been using but had not arrived at any 
definite plan for doing it until I re- 
ceived from the same concern another 
circular showing a pretty two-column 
border with a single-column cut of a 
child mortised in the center. Routed 
out in the top of the border was the 
heading “Belles & Beaux of the Fu- 
ture.” The circular suggested that I 
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get a photographer in my town to fur- 
nish the photographs and pay some of 
the expense and have the picture of 
a baby appear in this border each 
week over the photographer’s studio 
line. 

I went to our photographer and he 
turned the proposition down flat, 
fearing that because some babies’ pic- 
tures were used and others were not 
used the mothers and fathers of the 
omitted kiddies would be offended at 
him. 

I then told him that I intended to 
run the feature anyway and asked at 
what price he’d furnish extra prints 
of pictures of the babies I wanted to 
use. Well, the thing ended up by 
him agreeing to furnish the pictures 
free of charge and pay half the ex- 
pense for the cuts in return for his 
studio line appearing with each pic- 
ture, provided I’d assume all respon- 
sibility for what pictures appeared. - 

Within a month after the first pic- 
ture appeared he was as strong for 
the idea as myself and now even 
selects most of the pictures that are 
to appear. We have not had the least 
bit of trouble regarding not using a 
particular baby’s picture. If anyone 
asks us why we have not used a cer- 
tain one, we tell him that we are 
going to use it pretty soon, and we 
always do. 

I began using this feature with the 
last issue in July, 1926. I heard a 
good many favorable comments on it 
from people but never realized what 
a “hit” it was really making until 
during our county fair late in August 
and early in September. I handed out 
many samples of the paper on the fair 
ground to non-subscribers and noted 
that almost invariably the first thing 
they did was to spread out the front 
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page and look at the belle or beaux 
of the future, whichever the case 
might be, often remarking “I want to 
see what baby’s picture you have in 
this week.” 

I felt then that the feature had up 
to that time, at least, been more than 
worth while. Any feature which will 
in a month’s time become known 
throughout your county to practically 
all the non-subscribers to your paper 
is a good one, indeed. 

One of the big problems we as ed- 
itors have, I believe, is getting an un- 
derstanding of how the other fellow 
reacts to what we put in our papers— 
in other words putting ourselves in 
his shoes. Elmo Scott Watson of 
Chicago, editor of the Publishers’ 
Auxiliary, helped me to stand in the 
other fellow’s shoes in relation to my 
“Belles and Beaux of the Future” fea- 
ture. I called his attention to the 
pictures appearing in the Democrat as 
we were on our way to St. Louis after 
attending the Missouri Press associa- 
tion meeting at Cape Girardeau last 
fall. He seemed to think that the 
idea had some merit and believed that 
it was worth passing on to other pub- 
lishers through the columns of the 
Auxiliary. My wife readily consented 
to furnish a photograph of our own 
baby boy, then about a year and a half 
old, to use in the mortise. 

I want to tell you that when that 
border with the picture of my baby 
appeared in the Auxiliary I was a 
proud daddy and my wife was proud, 
too. We felt mighty good toward Mr. 
Watson and his paper. Mr. Watson 
probably recalls that I wrote to him 
to send a couple of dozen extra copies, 
just as numerous parents in Moniteau 
county have asked me to send extra 
copies after their babies’ pictures had 
appeared in the Democrat. I saw the 
thing as the other fellow sees it and 
was more convinced than before that 
the idea was good. 

At first I used the pictures as a 
circulation feature. After each issue 
of the paper I’d write to all the near 
relatives of the baby who were not 
subscribers, send them a copy of the 
paper and solicit them for a subscrip- 
tion. This brought occasional results 
but I discontinued it for, like most 
editors, I had plenty of jobs all the 
time without that. 

We have never paid any attention 
to selecting the pictures as to whether 
the parents of the baby were sub- 
scribers or non-subscribers, though I 
was of the opinion that. it was, per- 
haps, really more beneficial to use non- 
subscribers. Now, however, I am 
beginning to think that we are 
going to have to limit it to sub 
scribers, for requests that we run pic: 
tures are becoming so numerous that 
we can scarcely keep up with one 4 
week. Some persons, I am _ sure 
would subscribe to the paper just t¢ 
get their child’s picture to appear af 
a belle or beaux of the future. Wé 
have selected as many children whose 
parents live in the rural communities 
as in our town, if not more. 4 

One incident in connection with th« 
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belles and beaux came up which was 
amusing to me. My wife set out to 
earn her Christmas money by taking 
orders for Christmas cards and en- 
closures in a house to house canvas, 
and I might say that she did right 
well at it. In making one of these 
calls an elderly lady confided to her 
that she had a granddaughter whose 
picture she would like to have in the 
Democrat, but added that she did not 
suppose it could ever appear for the 
baby’s parents were Republicans. A 
number of “Republican” babies had 
appeared in the paper before that 
time but I suppose the grandmother 
did not know it. 

We made it a point to select this 
“Republican” baby’s picture at the 
gallery and have it appear, much to 
the satisfaction of the grandmother 
and all concerned. 

When we had been running these 
pictures for a period of six months 
or more and had a pretty good supply 
of them on hand, I laid out a double 
page spread, featuring the community 
building idea and correlating it with 
the future of the little ones. I then 
sold advertising to our merchants for 
these two pages, letting each have the 
picture of a baby in his advertisement. 
This spread sold more readily than 
any I have ever offered. I sold out 
the twenty-six advertisements and pic- 
tures and could have sold half that 
many more had I had them. The 
cash this brought in was $52, four 
times what I had paid as my share of 
the expense for the cuts. 
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But the belles and beaux feature 
is not the only use I have made of 
cuts. I have run pictures of old 
folks, pictures of children who win 
prizes at school and made a special 
page on a farm, using a cut of build- 
ings and stock. With this one farm 
page I solicited advertising from the 
firms whom the proprietor of the 
farm patronized and got some extra 
cash in that way to offset the expense 
of the cuts. The farm proprietor was 
a non-subscriber but he subscribed im- 
mediately and bought fifty extra 
copies. 

On one occasion I had a cut made 
from a group picture of a family con- 
sisting of father, mother and eight 
sons and daughters. All the children 
are married and all are subscribers 
to our paper. It takes nine copies 
each week to supply that family. I 
ran this cut and the reading matter 
which accompanied it under the head- 
ing ‘‘They’re All Democrat Subscrib- 
ers.” I believe it was an excellent 
advertisement for our paper. 

When a new preacher comes to town, 
I try to get a cut of him for the 
paper. Then, on the first day he 
preaches, sometimes before he comes, 
I have printed little leaflets bearing 
his picture, one of his wife and one 
of the church building along with a 
little history of the new pastor and 
distribute them at the church serv- 
ices. One time I headed this up as 
though it were an extra of the paper. 
At other times I have just printed on 
the sheet some place that it was fur- 
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Type of Cut Referred to by Editor Crawford 
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the compliments of the 
Democrat. I do it purely as an ad- 
vertising feature. I find it is appre- 
ciated by the congregations. 

The Moniteau County Herald of 
California, published by L. L. and 
W. C. Carter, and the Democrat co- 
operated a few weeks ago on a rural 
school section for our two _ papers. 
We, with the co-operation of the coun- 
ty superintendent and _ the local 
photographer, secured a ‘picture of 
each of the accredited rural schools 
of the county and had cuts made 
from them. 

We then laid out four pages, divided 
the seventeen schools and short ar- 
ticles accompanying each among these 
four pages and sold advertising for 
the remainder of the space. Included 
in the pictures of the buildings were 
the pupils, teacher and board of direc- 
tors, making some 300 persons in all 
whose miniature likenesses appeared 
in that issue. 

This section in our papers was 
greatly appreciated by our subscribers 
and we got about $90 apiece for the 
advertising run in connection with it. 

When I bought the Democrat, April 
1, 1925, it had a paid-in-advance sub- 
scription list of not to exceed 250. 
Many, many subscribers were as much 
as five years in arrears and some as 
much as fifteen to thirty years in ar- 
rears. Today we have a paid up list 
of 1,165 with a gross mailing list of 
1,265. How much of this increase can 
be attributed to pictures as a feature, 
I cannot say. But I am sure that the 
pictures have contributed a substan- 
tial part toward it. 


Work of Editor Lives 

The great work of many an un- 
selfish editor lives on. He built his 
brain, his character, in many cases 
his very blood, through years of toil 
and service, into the very fibre of his 
newspaper, and in most cases the 
papers can’t outgrow that influence, 
no matter how careless or thought- 
less may be their latter-day counting- 
house domination. The tradition per- 
sists from year to year through suc- 
cessions of desk men and reporters, 
and like Banquo’s ghost ‘will not 
down.”’—EH. P. Glass. 
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Cause of Circulation Growth 

The growth of the Republican to a 
point where it has the largest circu- 
lation of any county weekly newspa- 
per in the United States has not been 
sudden or miraculous. It has been the 
result of years of patient and pains- 
taking effort to serve the best inter- 
ests of the community. We have tried 
to incorporate in the Republican the 
highest ideals of newspaper making 
and have been rewarded by the whole- 
hearted support of our people.—H. U. 
Bailey, Princeton, Illinois. 


Another ‘‘Whopper’”’ 

One more “record” has been estab- 
lished. The Waynesboro Press, Penn- 
sylvania, is ready to exhibit a weed 
which has attained a height of be- 
tween thirty-five and forty feet, which 
‘fg in a healthy condition and still 
growing.’ Perhaps there is a Jack 
in the Press office who will climb to 
the top of this weed, when it has at- 
tained its growth, and slay the giant 
of “Free Publicity,’ or some other 
newspaper bugbear, 
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Recent Decisions on the Press Question 
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URING May, 1927, the 70 printing concerns in the United 
States, listed below, installed 72 Miehle Vertical Presses, thus 
reaching a decision as to which is the best press to buy. These con- 
cerns have been confronted with the same question 32 times before 
and reached the same decision. They now have 104 Miehle Vertical 
Presses. In addition to these purchases there were 24 Miehle Vertical 
Presses shipped abroad during May, making a total of 96 
Miehle Vertical Presses purchased during that month. 


Bridge & Byron, Concord, N. H 


The Nerso Press, New York City, N.Y. .............-45-- 


The Davis Press, Inc., Worcester, Mass 
Previously purchased 1 
Henry O, Shepard Co., Chicago, Ill 
Erwin F. Greathead, Philadelphia, Pa 
Leader Publishing Co., Inc., North Wildwood, N. J 
Western Printing Co., Los Angeles, Calif 
The Pennzoil Co., Los Angeles, Calif 
Rosenthal Bros., Chicago, IIl 
F. H. Bennett Biscuit Co., New York City, N. Y.......... 
Little, Brown & Co., Cambridge, M 
Western Printing Co., Seattle, Wash 
Previously purchased Il 
The Ullman Press, Inc., New York City, N. Y 
Rustcraft Publishers, Inc., Boston, Mass 
Previously purchased 7 
Elkins-Swyers Office Equipment Co., Springfield, Mo.... 
The Klingstedt Brothers Co., Canton, Ohio 
Previously purchased 1 
Fuller Label and Box Co., Pittsburgh, Pa 
Previously purchased 1 


John Peck, Boston, Mass 


The Kennedy Printing Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Previously purchased 1 
The French-Bray Printing Co., Baltimore, Md........... 
Previously purchased 1 
National Life Insurance Co., U. S. A., Chicago, Ill 
City Printing Co., Sharon, Pa 
Norristown Préss, Norristown, Pa 
Previously purchased 1 
W. F. Nash Printing Co., Two Rivers, Wis 
Robert V. Kreps, Waynesboro, Pa 
Palette Printing Co., Inc., New York City, N. Y.......... 
Banner Printing Co., Chicago, Ill 
The Franklin Co., Chicago, Ill 
Previously purchased 1 
New City Press, Union City, N. J 
The J. L. Hudson Co., Detroit, Mich 
Previously purchased Il 
H. J. Schmieding, Dayton, Ohio 
Commercial Press, Pittsburgh, Pa 
Previously purchased 3 
West Side Printing and Supply Co., New York City, N. Y.. 
George T. Krass Co., Indianapolis, Ind 
Charles Ritchie, Boston, Mass 
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General Millwork Co., Chicago, Ill 
Previously purchased 1 
The United Printing Co., Youngstown, Ohio 
Meisenheimer Printing Co., Milwaukee, Wis 
L. A. Embosso-Graving Co., Los Angeles, Calif. ......... 1 
The American Insurance Co., Newark, N. J : 
Patterson & White Co., Philadelphia, Pa 
Previously purchased 4 
The Oakland Bank, Oakland, Calif 
Jeannette Publishing Co., Jeannette, Pa 
Standard Publishing Co., Anaconda, Mont 
The Superior Service Press, Chicago, Ill 
John L. Douglass Co., Kansas City, Mo 


Typographic Craftsmen, Inc., New York City, N. Y 


Cussons May & Co., Inc., Richmond, Va 
Previously purchased 1 

The Mulford Co., Detroit, Mich 
Previously purchased 1 

Oates & Roberts, Inc., Butte, Mont 

Lederer, Street & Zeus Co., Berkeley, Calif 
Previously purchased 1 

Boyd Printing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa 

The Chronicle, Bound Brook, N. J 

National Press, Irvington, N. J 

Niagara Frontier Pub. Co., Buffalo, N. Y 
Previously purchased 1 

Kelly Printing and Publishing Co., Phoenix, Ariz 

South Jersey Publishing Co., Inc., Pitman, N. J 

New Braunfels Zeitung Pub. Co., New Braunfels, Texas. .1 

C. R. Hoskins Co., Philadelphia, Pa 

Swedish Monitor Publishing Co., Sioux City, lowa 

Highway Trailer Co., Edgerton, Wis. 

Her-Del Printing Co., Philadelphia, Pa 

A. R. Mueller Printing Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Previously purchased 2 

Fleming & Reavely, Inc., New York City, N. Y........... 

Chronicle Pub. Co., Inc., St. Charles, Ill................. 

McGill Colortype, Minneapolis, Minn 
Previously purchased 2 

Tribune Publishing Co., Lewiston, Idaho 

Montgomery Printing Co., Troy, Ohio 

Superior Printing Co., Utica, N. Y 

Prompt Printing Co., Oklahoma City, Okla 

Presses shipped abroad 

Previously shipped abroad 


Shipments for May, 1927—96 Miehle Verticals 


MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS @ MANUFACTURING CO. 


Main Office and Factory 


Fourteenth and Robey Streets 
CHICAGO 


BOSTON 
DALLAS 


Transportation Building, Chicago 


PHILADELPHIA 


SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES 


Sales Offices: 

ATLANTA, Dodson Printers’ Supply Company 
OKLAHOMA CITY, Western Newspaper Union 
SALT LAKE CITY, Western Newspaper Union 


Distributors for CANADA: Toronto Type Foundry Co., Toronto, Can. 
Operating Exhibits: 


Printing Crafts Building, New York 
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How to Use It 


By Josephine Turck Baker 


Founder and Editor of Correct English Magazine 


Directly and Immediately. 
Directly, in the sense of immediate- 


aS ole ewaill 
come directly,” is 
correct. When 
used in the sense 
Of. aS soon —as, 
both, directly and 
immediately are 
objectionable. In- 
stead of ‘Direct- 


ly he arrived, he 
called on his em- 
ployer,” as soon 
as should be used. 
Disappoint. 
Disappoint im- 
plies defeat; frus- 


ease tration; in conse- 
quence, it should 

not be used of that which is agree- 
able; as, “We feared that it would 


rain, but we were agreeably disap- 
pointed.” ‘“Agreeably surprised” is 
the correct form. 
Discern, Discriminate, Distinguish. 
Discern is “to see apart’; discrim- 
inate is “to judge apart’; and distin- 
guish is “to mark apart, or recognize 
by some marked difference’; as, “He 
discerned a difference between the two 
propositions; he discriminated in fav- 
or of the first, and distinguished the 
difference by pointing out the charac- 
teristics of each.” 


Discommode and Incommode. 

Discommode in the sense of. incom- 
mode or inconvenience is now obso- 
lete. Instead of saying, “I fear that 
I shall discommode you,’ one should 
say, “I fear that I shall incommode 
(or inconvenience) you.” 
Disinterested and Uninterested. 

Disinterested is “wanting in self- 
interest,’ wninterested, “wanting in 
interest.” 

Disremember. 

Disremember in the sense of forget 
is incorrect. 
Do so. 

Do so is correct when the speaker 
Wishes to avoid repeating some pre- 
ceding word. While some critics 
Object to the substitutionary use of 
do and so, these words are correctly 
employed in such constructions as, 
“We can begin at once provided those 
who were asked to take part in the 
program are ready to do so.” 

Donate. 

Donate is properly used when the 
gift is important; otherwise, give is 
required; as, ‘‘He donated a large sum 
to the church”; “He gave five dollars 
to the fresh air fund.” 


Don’t Think. 

In strict usage, “I think that I shall 
not,” not “I don’t think that I shall,” 
is the correct form; but, as “I don’t 
think” has the sanction of almost 
universal employment, it should not 
be censured. 

Double Negatives. 

Double negatives like can’t hardly, 

don’t hardly, isn’t but one, are incor- 


rect. Instead of these wordings, one 
should say, for example, “I can hardly 
wait for him”; “I hardly know what 
to do.” “There is but one more left.” 


DOUBLE POSSESSIVES. 

The term ‘double possessive” ap- 
plies to nouns that indicate possession 
in a two-fold way; first, by the use of 
the preposition of; and, secondly, by 
a change in themselves and by the use 
of the preposition of as well; as by an 
internal change, in the case of some 
pronouns, or by the addition of the 
apostrophe and the letter s; thus: 
“She is a friend of my aunt’s.” 

Rule.—Use the apostrophe and the 
letter s (or change the form) only 
when the noun (or pronoun) itself 


represents the possessor. Thus: 

1. This is a picture of John’s. 
(John’s picture; that is, John _ pos- 
sesses it.) 


2. This is a picture of John. (John 
merely sat for it.) 

3. This is a criticism of John’s. 
(John’s criticism; that is, John wrote 
it) 

4. This is a criticism of John. 
(Some one else wrote it about John.) 

5. This is an opinion of John’s. 
(John’s opinion; that is, John uttered 
it.) 

Cop LRisnce anew ODINION 
(Some one else uttered it.) 

To summarize, double possession is 
strictly correct even when there is but 
one person or thing possessed, except 
in cases where double possession 
would convey a meaning opposite to 
the one intended, as in the second, 
fourth and sixth sentences. 

FURTHER EXAMPLES 


of John. 


He is a friend of the Bank’s. (One 
of several friends. ) 

He is an enemy of mine. (One or 
more possessed by, me.) 

He is a brother of mine. (One or 
more possessed by me.) 

He is a friend of hers. (One or 


more possessed by her.) 

I cannot endure that rasping voice 
of Bridget’s. (One voice.) 

He is an employee of my uncle’s. 
(One or more possessed by my uncle.) 

When the article the is used instead 
of a, double possession is not em- 
ployed; thus: “This was the home of 
Longfellow. (Not Longfellow’s.) 

This is the birthplace of the Presi- 
dent. (Not President’s.) 

This is private office of the Secre- 
tary. (Not Secretary’s. ) 
Doubt In My Mind 

“In my mind” is superfluous in the 
sentence, “I don’t doubt in my mind 
that he will come.” 
Doubt Whether and Doubt That. 

Doubt whether and doubt that are 
equally correct, but they express 
slightly variant meanings. “I doubt 
whether (or not) I shall go,” conveys 
the meaning not only that I doubt 
that I shall go, but also that I doubt 
that I shall not go (doubt that I shall 
stay); whereas, “I doubt that I shall 
go,” expresses doubt only as to my 
going. So with the expressions, “I 
don't know whether (or nuc) he has 


come,” and “I don’t know that he has 
come,” the second form expresses 
doubt only as to the coming. In other 
words, the use of whether implies an 
alternative; whereas, the use of that 
expresses no alternative. Possibly the 
distinction in meaning is so slight 
that we may regard it as a distinction 
with hardly a difference. 

Doubt That and Doubt But That. 

But is always superfluous when used 
with doubt. One may say, “I doubt 
that he will come,” or “I don’t doubt 
that he will come’; but adding noth- 
ing to the meaning. In the sentence, 
“T do not know that I shall go,” a 
meaning is conveyed opposite to that 
in “I do not know but that I shall go”; 
but not being superfluous in the sec- 
ond sentence. In the foregoing, but 
is properly used to convey a specific 
meaning: “I do not know that I shall 
go” (not certain about going); “I do 
not know but that I shall go” (in- 
clined to think that I shall go). But 
what is correct only when the mean- 
ing is but that which; as, “I have 
nothing but what I brought in my 
trunk.” 

Dove and Dived. 

Dived is the preferred form in the 
past tense; as, “He dived into the 
lake.” Dived is the required form in 
the perfect tenses; as, “He has (or 
had) dived’; “They have (or had 
dived.” 

Draft and Draught. 

A draft is an order for the payment 
of money; it is also the preferred 
spelling for a current of air. 

Drank and Drunk. 

Drank is correctly used in the past 
tense; drunk, in the perfect tenses; 
as, I drank a glass of water,” “I have 
(or had) drunk,” ete. “He has (or 
had drunk),’” ete. 

Drive and Ride. 

A nice distinction formerly restrict- 
ed drive to express motion in a car- 
riage; ride, motion on horseback or 
in a public conveyance. The old dis- 
tinctions in the use of drive and ride 
obtain largely in the present uses. 
Before the passing of horses for car- 
riage purposes, drive nicely expressed 
motion in a private conveyance; ride, 
motion in a public conveyance, and on 
horseback. An Englishman drove 
when the vehicle was one that per- 
mitted his handling the reins, whether 
he did so or not; otherwise, he rode. 
This distinction has left its mark on 
present day usage—as drive or motor 
seems to be more generally employed 
to indicate motion in a private motor 
car; ride, in a motor-bus (or cab). 
Due To. 


Although due is censured by some 
writers as being carelessly employed 
in the sense of owing, this use is 
recorded as correct. The following is 
suggested by those who would restrict 
due to mean that which is to be given 
or paid; owing, to indicate the source 
of some existing condition; as, “This 
explanation is due to you.” “The ac- 
cident was owing to carelessness.” 
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Professor of Journalism, University of Illinois 


The Waning Power of the Press 


Is the power of the press on the 
decline? Some editors and writers 
think it is. Not 
long ago a news- 
paper man in an 


address to Uni- 
versity of Chi- 
cago students 
pointed to the 


spirited opposi- 
tion of Chicago 
papers to the re- 
election of Mayor 
Thompson (and 
Thompson’s__ vic- 
tory) as an ev- 
idence that the 
power of thepress 
is now largely a 
myth. He con- 
tended that the 
press twenty years ago was much more 
powerful than the press is today. 

But is it not true that the editorial 
graveyard twenty years ago was 
just as full of lost elections as it is 
today? Further, is it not unfair to 
test the power of the press by elec- 
tion results when a thousand uncon- 
trolled factors are at work contrib- 
uting to the standing of the candidates? 

A test of the power of the press 
should be made under controlled con- 
ditions if it is to be a fair one. It is 
recounted that the late Lord North- 
cliffe once undertook a controlled ex- 
‘periment in trying to popularize a 
certain flower and that within a year 
the flower was established in public 
favor not only throughout England 
‘but in other countries as well. 

The success of propaganda during 


Lawrence Murphy 


and after the World War must lead 


_at the present time. 


us to the conclusion that the press 


has an enormous, intense, and perme- 
ating influence. 


I can see no reason for believing 
that this influence is being lessened 
It may be that 
the radio and moving picture will 
exert similarly great influences, but 
‘these will not reduce the press to 
lower levels of power. 


Some critics judge the strength of 
press influence by editorials. Here 
again, we find that an unfair measur- 
ing rod is being applied. The edito- 
Tials may constitute but a negligible 
factor in the influence of a power- 
ful press. 


Neither is it fair to measure the 
power of the press by the number of 
Civic and social reforms it secures. 
Allowance must be made for the work 
of all agencies that contribute to the 
success of the schemes, and allowance 
must also be made for the blunders of 
the enthusiasts and the opposition, 
whether the blunders be those of ed- 
itorial writers or reporters or orators. 


Then, too, there are the merits of 


| the case to be considered. Some things 


) difficult. 


are easy to advance, other extremely 
For some the reader minds 
May be well prepared, for others many 
prejudices and much ignorance must 
be overcome. 


If I should say that the press today 
might win many of the battles that it 
loses it might indicate that I believe 
the great editors of another day would 
have won those battles by superior 
generalship. 

This is not the case. The Greeleys 
and Danas and Bennetts would not 
excel the editors of today in their 
ability to write or marshall or present 
information. But the writing and 
marshalling and presenting can be 
better done, nevertheless, and it will 
be better done when the editors de- 
vote more time to the study of single 
projects and to ways and means. of 
presenting cases effectively. 

The press has its strength in the 
Same sense that a man has it. The 
man may not know how to use his 
strength, but he may still be a physi- 
cal giant. The press has immeasur- 
able power that it seems to be unable 
to release—at least through editorial 
writers. And it has that power quite 
independent of whether editors want 
it or not, whether they glory in it 
or regard it with alarm. 

With a man of strength who cannot 
release his energy effectively we take 
a course of action to help him over- 
come this handicap. We study and 


diagnose the case and prescribe a 
remedy. 
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Why should we not do the same 
with the press? Why should we not 
do the same with the muscle-bound 
condition of the editorial page? If we 
do, then, perhaps, the editorials, or 
what should now be taking their place, 
will begin to play a greater part in 
the world leadership which the press 
shares. 


Washington Press to Meet 


The Washington Press association 
is departing from precedent by hold- 
ing its summer semi-annual meeting 
in September and holding it away 
from Spokane. This year the editors 
will go to Wenatchee, Chelan and 
Okanogan, in North Central Washing- 
ton, on September 15, 16 and 17. The 
Washington Newspaper, official organ 
of the association, explains the de- 
parture, giving as the reason that 
many of the editors are not familiar 
with’ this part of their state, which is 
more accessible for everyone, both 
by rail and highway, than:any other 
place. 

After consulting with those who 
know conditions around the districts 
to be visited, it was decided that Sep- 
tember was the best time. 
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Schools of Journalism 


Features and items for this de 


The Student Editorial 


(Address delivered by Earl L. Vance, 
Director of Journalism of George- 
town College, Georgetown, Kentucky, 
at the first meeting of the Kentucky 
Intercollegiate Press association held 
at Centre College, Danville, Kentucky. ) 

Without going into any long dis- 
cussion of the history of the editorial, 
it may be profitable to remember in 
considering the student editorial that 
the editorial in general has at one 
time occupied a much more important 
place in the public estimate than is 
now the case. Of course, its impor- 
tance fluctuates somewhat as great 
issues arise and pass away. But per- 
haps no issues and no age has given 
to the editorial such tremendous vital- 
ity as did the hot contentions that 
preceded the Civil War in this coun- 
try. A half dozen or more giant 
editors of this time, such as Greeley 
with the New York Tribune, Dana 
with the Sun, Raymond with the 
Times, Joseph Medill with the Chicago 
Tribune, and Henry Watterson with 
the Courier-Journal—who has been 
called the last of the great editors— 
have caused this to be called the 
Golden Age of the editorial. Each of 
these editors, and scores of lesser 
ones, had his warm personal followers, 
and upon every issue the question to 
be heard on every hand was, “What 
does such and such an editor think 
of it?” So powerful was the great 
editor in those days that the president 
of the United States was sometimes 
known to make public replies to news- 
paper editorials. 

Although the editorial will doubtless 
never reach the importance of those 
days again, there is a worthy effort to 
preserve and improve its essential 
merits. No department of the news- 
paper is receiving greater or more 
anxious study today. Practically all 
students of the problem agree that 
there is a demand for the editorial. 
To meution but a few of its values, 
it is contended that (1) it prevents 
the “coloring” of the news; (2) it 
gives individuality to the paper, which 
is becoming altogether too stereotyped 
in this day of news syndicates; (3) it 
provides a necessary place for opinion 
in the paper; (4) it adds dignity and 
character to the paper; and finally, 
(5) it unquestionably has its readers. 
I have heard one great editor say that 
the editorial is one of the three great 
reader-getting departments of the 
paper, the other two being the news 
and the sports sections. 


The Student Editorial 


These general facts concerning the 
present status of the editorial are sug- 
gestive to the college editor. In the 
first place, they should console him. 
If he feels that his is but a thankless 
task, that his stuff is never read, he 
may be cheered by the fact that his 
is not an individual problem, but one 
that has been keenly felt by even the 
greatest of metropolitan editors. 
Theirs really seems a defensive game. 


of the month preceding publication 


In the second place, these facts should 
convince the college editor of the de- 
sirability of keeping the editorial as 
a feature of his paper, as they have 
convinced the public editor. 


EARL L. VANCE 


Dept. of Journalism, Georgetown 
College, Georgetown, Kentucky 


is founder of the Kentucky High School 
Press Association, which has had two an- 
nual meetings at Georgetown college and is 
now in its third year. He has been with 
various papers in the active profession, 
among them being the Fort Worth Star 
Telegram, and the Waco News-Tribune, 
both of Texas. 


If we are to keep the editorial and 
if we are dissatisfied with it, the ques- 
tion naturally arises, Are student ed- 
itorials all that they should be? Is 
there any possibility of solving our 
problem by improving their quality 
and so increasing their readers? 

On this point, before giving my own 
opinion, I want to give the opinion of 
one or two others. A distinguished 
journalist said in a recent address to 
college editors: ‘Recently I had oc- 
casion to read a score of editorials in 
the daily of a great university. I 
read patiently, hoping to find some 
relief from the general drabness.... 
I happen to know the editor in ques- 
tion—a brilliant, witty young man. 
He would set up an awful howl if his 
prescribed reading were as dull and 
uninspiring as the paragraphs from 
hig pen which he expects his fellow 
students to devour.” 

Another writer on the same subject 
says: “In reporting the chatter of 
the campus and the activities of the 
classroom, the college pape1 usually 
covers this field in a fairly satisfac- 
tory manner. The editorial page, on 
the other hand, is frequently weak 
and purposeless. It seems to have no 
chart by which to steer its course. 
The explanation may be found in the 
fact that those who control it change 


partment should reach The United States Publisher by the fifteenth 


from year to year as college editors 
are graduated. Meanwhile, the page 
drifts first one way and then another 
on an uncharted sea. ... Some sort 
of a compass is needed for the edito- 
rial page.” 

Notwithstanding these rather severe 
opinions, I think the student edito- 
rial, on the average, is perhaps as 
good as, or better than the editorial 
in the public press. Like those in the 
public press, editorials found in col- 
lege papers are some good and some 
bad. But no one would contend that 
student editorials, or others are per- 
fect. They are far short of their pos- 
sibilities. 

Possibilities of Student Editorial 

What then are the unreached pos- 
sibilities of the student editorial? It 
is chiefly in matter of range. Where- 
as the student has the broadest of all 
possible fields from which to garner 
his editorial seed, he is content with 
a mere garden patch. Sources are 
open to him that the public editor 
does not have. The laboratory, the 
library, the lecture room—are his 
daily meat. Too bad if he does, and 
that he does, find it but tough, flavor- 
less, and indigestible! When it should 
be his most wholesome, most plenti- 
ful, and most mnourishing editorial 
staple! I do not see how an editor 
can live around a college or univer- 
sity these days and write dull edito- 
rials. The ever astonishing revela- 
tions of science, the ever new and 
fresh and vital significance of old 
knowledge, but knowledge that seems 
very new to the student when he 
learns it for the first time, the great 
literatures of the world—all certain- 
ly should impress the sensitive and 
awakening mind of the college stu- 
dent. The science of biology, geology, 
psychology, philosophy, and others. 
contain suggestions to the really 
awake editor that are tremendous in 
possibilities. | 

What, one must ask, goes with the. 
wonder and amazement that any 
editor must experience when for the 
first time he puts his eye to a micro- 
scope and sees a new and various. 
creation that he never realized existed 
before? Here he learns for the first, 
time the infinite variety of life and its 
complex and multiform structure, and 
at the same time the essential unity 
and kinship of all life. Geology 
teaches him that every smallest stone 
has a history that in point of time 
makes man’s most ancient memories 
seem but a breathing space. Psy- 
chology and philosophy combine to. 
teach him that all his experience in 
this world is but one glorious dream, 
a mere appearance, some huge farce 
that the gods have prepared for him. 
And yet of all these things, we find 
not a suggestion in his editorial col: 
umn. Is it any wonder that parents, 
as I heard of one parent doing, write 
to the school authorities and inquire 
whether school is still going on, since 
in the school paper during the whol¢ 
year he had seen no mention of any 
but athletic and social activities: 
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This field is preeminently that of the 
editorial, rather than that of the news 
department of the paper. 

Literature is another undeveloped 
source of vital material for the ed- 
itor. The college editor must remem- 
ber that his readers are college- 
trained. They expect something more 
than the weak, light stuff that the 
public editor is obliged to resort to by 
virtue of his constituency. College 
people have teeth and can chew; and 
they are justly insulted if they be 
offered the diet of mental invalids. 
Let college editors learn this and 
they will cease to turn off simple, 
mediocre, and meaningless stuff. Lit- 
erature is not something, however, 
that is only for the elite, or effeminate. 
Literature is something that every 
sane man does and must find stimu- 
lating. It is, if a simple definition 
could be given for it, the best thoughts 
of the master minds of all ages. It 
is a false and absurd notion of what 
literature is that would make any 
intelligent person suppose that it has 
nothing to offer him. 

To turn now to a second large 
source of student editorials, perhaps 
not properly developed, the life of the 
campus offers a variety of material. 
Frat house, dorms, clubs, etc., are rife 
with interesting matter that is never 
seen in the college paper. If the col- 
leve editor could pick up some of the 
Same vitality that characterizes the 
immortal sessions that hold to an 
early hour in tbe morning in the 
smoking room of the fraternity house. 
how much nearer his readers he would 
get. I am not advocating anythinz 
radical or of a revolutionary tone. 
Contrary to general impressions. such 
discussions as those mentioned. are 
among the most honest and sanest 
of human expressions. No one was 
ever harmed by discussions in this 
‘spirit even though the theories ar- 
rived at should be new. And new 
theories and innovations there are a 
plenty; but never a word in the edi- 
torial column. 

The last nevlected source of stu- 
‘dent editorials is the world at large. 
This is about the only source open 
to the public editor. But it is often 
neglected entirely by both the news 
staff and editor of the college paper. 
The college paper should give first 
of all colleze news. But it should 
not remain unconcerned with world 
affairs. The student editor is as much 
concerned with these as the public 
editor. Social and political move- 
Ments should be known to him and 
he should not stagger at attempting 
their solution. Indeed. the day is per- 
haps with us when the scholar will 
have a real part in the solution of 
Such problems. The American dip- 
lomatic service, along with the civil 
service, bas now been placed on a 
Merit basis. Politics seem to be re- 
verting to common sense and parting 
with demagogism. The trained mind 
is being invited even into politics. 
The editorial page of the college paper 
should provide a natural outlet for the 
Creative thinking of students on such 
problems. 

When the college editor wakes up 
to the vital material all around him 
that he has been neglecting, when he 
quits his petty and trite discussions 
of petty and trite subjects, I believe 
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the student editorial will start on a 
new day. It will be a brilliant role 
that ye editor will be called upon to 
fill, but he will have an interested 
and eager following. 


Distinct School of Journalism 


West Virginia university is to havea 
school of journalism distinct from its 
department of English, and offering 
12 technical and professional courses 
with an aggregate credit value of 28 
semester hours. The new division has 
been given the status of other depart- 
ments of the College of Arts and 
Sciences and will therefore offer a 
major in journalism for the first time 
in September. 

Dr. P. I. Reed, former professor of 
English, will be professor of journat- 
ism, and a full-time instructor will 
be appointed to assist him. It is 
planned to issue a five-day daily 
university newspaper. 

To complete an undergraduate major 
in journalism, the student will have to 
earn credit in at least 24 of the 28 
semester hours offered, and in addi- 
tion will be required to study exten- 
sively in the fields of economics, his- 
tory, political science, philosophy, psy- 
chology, English literature, sociology 
and the fundamental sciences. Upon 
the acquisition of 128 semester credits 
properly distributed, the student will 
become a candidate for the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. 
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The journalism courses are open to 
all students save freshmen, and the 
professional courses they shall have 
at their disposal are: theory of re- 
porting combined with extensive news 
gathering and writing; copyreading, 
headline writing and makeup; special 
features; editorial writing; the com- 
munity newspaper; special periodicals; 
advertisement writing; journalism 
ethics; history of American journal- 
ism, and the teaching of journalism. 

The department of journalism was 
begun at West Virginia university in 
1920 and among its graduates are 
some who now fill managing editor- 
ships. 

The department will sponsor the 
University News Bureau, the student 
publication enterprises, the  profes- 
sional service to state editors and 
publishers, and to advisers and staffs 
of West Virginia school and college 
publications. 


Best of Its Class 
“Without flattery I think the U. S. 
Publisher is the best and most useful 
of its class,” says Roscoe Carle, of the 
Fostoria Times. 


Miss Laura French, who has been 
for many years assistant to William 
Allen White on the Emporia Gazette, 
has been named associate editor of 
the Kansas Federationist, official organ 
of the Kansas Federation of Women’s 
clubs. 


Cc. E. ROGERS 


MAYNARD W. BROWN 


Kansas State Agricultural College Journalism Department Head and Associate 
Professor Who Are Heads of National Journalistic Organizations 


Three national journalistic organiza- 
tions are headed by Kansas educators, 
the election of Maynard W. Brown, 
associate professor of industrial jour- 
nalism at the Kansas State Agricul- 
tural college, to the presidency of the 
American Association of College News 
Bureaus being the most recent of the 
honors conferred upon Kansans. 

The American Association of Col- 
lege News Bureaus is an organization 
of some 100 news bureau directors 
who handle publicity for colleges and 
universities throughout the country. 


The election of Professor Brown came 
during the annual convention of the 
news bureau association at Manhat- 
tan, June 23-25. 

Prof. C. E. Rogers, head of the de- 
partment of journalism at Kansas 
State Agricultural college, is now serv- 
ing as president of the American As- 
sociation of Agricultural College Ed- 
itors, while the American Association 
of Schools and Departments of Jour- 
nalism is headed by L. N. Flint of the 
Kansas University department of 
journalism. 


Nature’s Marvels Hold Editors Attention 


Second of Series of Descriptions of N. E. A. Convention Trip 
Pictures Scenes Among the Black Hills and Vicinity 


(By E. H. Childress, editor Wayne 
County Press, Fairfield, [linois.) 


A bugler boy scout just outside car 
six, at four forty-five on the morning 
of June 18 startled me from a more or 
less sound slumber, his bugle notes 
echoing up and down the slope of 
the nearby mountain at Hot Springs, 
South Dakota. Our party had been 
promised the ‘exclusive use of the 
famous Evans swimming pool from 
five o’clock until six. I wanted to see 
just how many of a party of three 
hundred editors would get up at five 
o'clock for a swim. I was the very 
first one to arrive at the pool, but 
not far behind was the conductor of 
our train. At five o’clock I dived off 
the springboard into the clear eight 
foot depths of the big pool, and oh 
such a fine pool it was! By the side 
of the train, which incidentally they 
told us was the heaviest passenger 
train that ever pulled into the Black 
Hills, was the rushing waters of Fall 
river.. Hot Springs is a winter and 
summer health resort. Five thousand 
gallons of warm water per minute 
filter up through the rocky bottom 
of Evans Pool, insuring a complete 
change of water sixteen times a day 
without the turn of a hand from the 
proprietor. It is the finest plunge the 
Press editor ever indulged in, and we 
have been in a lot of pools in our 
time. 

For a couple of hours the Hot 
Springs people took us for a motor 
ride around over the mountainous 
environs of Hot Springs, up steep 
mountain inclines, over roads that 
looked impossible, but were withal 
quite easy to negotiate. The driver of 
my car was Mrs. R. M. Connor, wife 
of a town grocer, in her four passen- 
ger Buick coupe. Mrs. Connor knew 
all the beauty spots of the place and 
took us to them, while her husband 
stayed home and mowed the lawn. 
We drove up. Battle Mountain where 
Kit Carson saw the Sioux Indians 
make a finish fight on the Cheyennes 
for final control of the Black Hills, 
away back some forty odd years ago. 
On this mountain now is the Battle 
Mountain sanitarium, an institution 
for the treatment of tuberculosis, and 
there are also state and federal sol- 
diers’ homes here. 

We visited the country club and the 
club’s fine golf course which sticks up 
on the side of a mountain at an angle 
of something like 35 degrees. It looks 
as though in teeing-off they might 
knock the ball away over into the 
next township. The club house was a 
gem done superbly in rustic effect. 

In the evening the editors enjoyed 
the hospitality of the little city of 
2,500 at a banquet in a very long tour- 
ist community house, being served in 
cafeteria style. On every table the let- 
ters, N. E. A., for our association, 
were worked out in red radishes cut 
in half. Gov. W. J. Bulow, of South 
Dakota, was among the speakers, and 
he told us there was no doubt but 
that the Black Hills was the original 
garden of Eden. He warned that 
there is but one forbidden fruit at this 
time, and that is the trout in the 


stream set apart and fenced off for 
the exclusive use of President Calvin 
Coolidge, who is in the Hills for his 
summer vacation. There were a lot of 
pleasantries swapped between the 
governors, Bulow, of South Dakota, 
and McMullen, of Nebraska. Gover- 
nor and Mrs. McMullen started out 
to stay with the editors only for such 
parts of our itinerary as were spent 
in their own state, but they found 
the editorial company so delightful, 
they said, that they went the entire 
rounds of the ten days. 

For our next trip our hosts of Hot 
Springs loaded us up in automobiles 
driven by the Hot Springs people, for 
a sixty-mile mountain drive. The 
drawing gave me Frank P. Hesnard, 
a 78-year-old Frenchman, in a new 
Chevrolet coupe, the driver less than 
a month’s experience with a three 
shift car. It was a rare experience, 
so rare and exciting—this day’s drive 
in a parade over hazardous mountain 
roads—that I would not repeat it for 
a pound of Homestake gold bullion. 
Right where the scenery was the 
grandest, and the call to gaze land- 
scapeward the strongest, then’s when 
I had to give most undivided atten- 
tion to the emergency brake myself 
to prevent a direful plunge down a 
mountain side from being our fate, 
for shifting gears was not easy, and 
was seldom accomplished with pre- 
cision and skill, on the part of my 
friend, Hesnard. But anyway he had 
a heart in the right place for he had 
seen in the Hot Springs Star, that 
everybody who could “possibly drive 
a car was wanted to take the editors 
over the mountains.” He patriotically 
volunteered to do what he thought 
was his duty, and I give him a chromo 
for that. 

In the evening, when I left his car 
I casually remarked that “I would like 
to have driven that little car some 
today,” he frankly said, ‘Man, I wish 
I had known that, for you certainly 
could have driven it all the way for I 
have been frightened almost to death 
all day. I did not think it proper 
hardly to invite you to drive.” He 
made up, in part, for his lack of 
familiarity with a car, however, by 
his thorough knowledge of the Hills, 
for he’s been in those parts forty odd 
years. He knew every buffalo trail, 
mountain pass and trout pool, and he 
was proud to tell it all to me, between 
thrills. 

Some dozen miles north of Hot 
Springs is Wind Cave. The federal 
government has taken this over for a 
park now. We were disappointed 
greatly here. We have seen dozens of 
caves more beautiful. We were in- 
veigled into taking a mile hike down 
its low, narrow, slimy passages, poorly 
lighted, and came back sweating and 
dirty, and vexed at ourselves for tak- 
ing the trip. The government charges 
fifty cents (even editors not excepted) 
for admission into the cave. Half 
the crowd got cold feet before they 
had journeyed half way on the trip, 
and turned back. Meeting part of the 
party coming on, there was a “traffic 
congestion,” that threatened to throw 
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some of the women of the party into 
a panic before the “guides” by fran- 
tically chasing back and forth, and 
yelling orders, got the traffic jam 
straightened out. 

Leading man among the Hot 
Springs committee to entertain the 
editors, was Editor Francis H. Case, 
editor of the Hot Springs Star, to 
whom everybody in the Hills gives 
credit for the first suggestion made 
to Mr. Coolidge that he spend his 
1927 vacation in the Black Hills. He 
sent the President, in addition to 
the letter of invitation, a pamphlet 
giving him the first picture of the 
Game Lodge here, which is his sum 
mer home now. 

Part of our drive of the morning 
took us to the top of Sheep mountain 
called also Lookout mountain. The 
road encircles the mountain until 
the lofty top is reached. One wil 
not soon forget the scene on top. ] 
looked at it, but Mr. Hesnard had 
his car stopped when I did it. The 
legislature of South Dakota has votec 
to change the name of the mountair 
to Coolidge mountain. They als 
voted to change the name of Squay 
creek, the classic little stream tha’ 
runs down in front of the Summel 
White House, and in which Presiden 
(and sometimes Mrs. Coolidge) fishe: 
about every day—to Grace Coolidge 
Creek. When the President gets away 
and the legislature gets througl 
changing the names of things in th 
Black Hills, the kids of the country 
will have to learn their geography 
all over again. 

Leaving the mountain we startec 
down a winding road through « 
wooded canyon. By the side of th 
road through the trees were strun;} 
new telephone poles with sixteen fin 
new, shining large-size copper wire 
strung on them. They served ti 
emphasize for us the importance 0 
having our vacationing president tie 
up with the outside world at leas 
by wire; and the wires are kept busy 
We followed the wires for seven 0 
eight miles through the wild wood 
meditating and commenting on th 
seclusion the President sought for hi 
vacation. We really believe he di 
not wish to be disturbed, nor evel 
discovered. Maybe it bored the pres: 
dent to have three hundred editor 
intrude into this solitary wilderness 
and mountain fastness, but we select 
ed this place for our vacation befor 
he did. Maybe he’s the “intruder. 
I don’t know that our choosing it fo 
our vacation place had anything t 
do with his choosing it. 

At noon our motorcade _ stoppe 
half a mile above Game Lodge, wher 
centered the real activity of the car 
yon. Here was the headquarters an 
the supply base for the whole reg 
ment of attaches of the summer whit 
house—telegraphers, newspaper mel! 
special writers, telephone line repai 
men, and whole platoons of suppl 
men, caterers, and last but not leas 
the tourists. The Hills never befor 
this summer attracted so many tow 
ists. The canyon is too narrow an 
the space too limited to permit ther 
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to go down as far as the President’s 
summer house, so the tourists usually 
stop at the camp. An elk and buffalo 
barbecue was served us by Mr. and 
Mrs. C. C. Guideon, who gladly gave 
up their lease of the state game lodge 
for the use of the President, though 
it has cost them $200 a day to do so. 

After we had finished eating, a big 
ear with the U. S. coat of arms on it, 
drove up, and a little gentleman with 
reddish hair, none too thick on the 
top of his head, and freckled face, 
got out, tipped his hat to the crowd 
and reentered the car and drove off 
down the road. It was President 
Coolidge, and it was the signal that 
he was ready to receive us at the sum- 
mer white house. We walked down 
the highway half a mile, passed a 
lone soldier well gunned marching 
back and forth across the road, ob- 
livious to the presence of any one 
else in the Hills. He paid no atten- 
tion to us, nor we to him. The Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Coolidge had taken 
positions on the lawn in front of the 
lodge, and Col. Starling, the chief of 
the White House secret service force, 
soon lined the editors up for a hand- 
shake each from the President and 
the “first lady.” The President ap- 
peared pleased to see us, but said 
little, limiting his remarks to the 
sterotyped, “glad to meet you,’ given 
out to us in an expressionless mono- 
tone. 

His wife—oh what a charming per- 
sonality and grace she showed in 
her greetings! She does most, in fact, 
practicaly all, of the smiling for the 
Coolidge family. If there should be 
any doubt about the propriety of 
electing Coolidge to another term next 
year, let’s compromise on Mrs. Cool- 
idgé. The President is temperament- 
ally this way, and will never probably 
thaw out. Mrs. Coolidge changed her 
greetings for each one, and often gave 
expression to a second sentence in 


hear some of the Press readers asking 
this right now. Anticipating this 
query on the part of our women 
readers, I stood off some fifteen feet 
away, took out my note book, and 
wrote down how I thought the Presi- 
dent’s wife was dressed. Of course 
I did not know whether to call part 
of her apparel a cloak, or blouse, or 
Sweater, but a lady editor from Mis- 
souri helped me out when she told 
Me like this: Her dress was a two 
piece white wash silk crepe, made 
with drawnwork. The skirt came full 
four inches below her knees. She 
wore a red velvet box coat or blouse, 
about hip length, and her hat was 
a large red milan, trimmed in a dark- 
er red milan. One of the men of the 
party described it as having a “scoop- 
shovel effect.” Her shoes had scar- 
let ties and the hose were white silk. 
I never noticed whether her hair was 
bobbed. The children who came into 
the line were given an extra pat 
across the back of the hand to help 
them remember the President’s wife. 

After the party had shaken hands 
the President gave us a few words of 
freeting. He said that while he had 
been in the state but a couple of days 
himself, he felt like he was author- 
ized to extend a greeting to us, and he 
hoped that we would sound the praises 
of South Dakota, and the Black Hills, 
Particularly. He said that while he 
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was 1,800 miles from his base, he kept 
quite as closely in touch with affairs 
at Washington as if he were in Boston 
or Cleveland. Then we thought of the 
16 new wires running down through 
the wood. 

Moving picture cameras caught the 
President and his guests as they 
milled past him for the handshake, 
and after it was all over he and Mrs. 
Coolidge became the center of a pan- 
orama group picture. As the little in- 
formal party broke up Mrs. Coolidge 
ran upon the porch of the lodge and 
brought out her own little movie 
camera and took some pictures of the 
departing newspaper folks for herself. 

As the crowd passed the President, 
secret service men gave close scrutiny 
to the crowd, and cameras carried by 
the party were given hasty but thor- 
ough inspection. Every care is taken 
every moment of the time to provide 
for the safety of our President. A 
secret service man sits close by when 
he sits quietly on the banks of Grace 
Coolidge creek and fishes. The secret 
service man makes himself doubly use- 
ful in rebaiting the hooks. The Presi- 
dent uses for bait milk fed earth worms 
provided for him by the Izaak Walton 
league, of Omaha, Nebr. There is an 
unconfirmed report that the camp at- 
taches go far down the creek early 
in the morning and by throwing 
rocks and wading in the creek, drive 
the rainbow trout in large numbers 
up the creek into the fenced in corral 
where the President fishes. There is 
a buffalo fence some twelve feet high 
around the section of the creek where 
he casts his line. 

Sometimes Mrs. Coolidge fishes also, 
and she doesn’t ask any secret service 
man to bait her hook for her either,-— 
a fine and praiseworthy independence 
for a chief executive’s wife to show. 
And she doesn’t ask the President 
when she can go for a hike over a 
mountain trail, how far she shall go, 
and how long she shall stay. The day 
before we arrived she walked fifteen 
miles, got home two hours late and 
found the President walking the floor 
in great anxiety and “saying nothing.” 
But she brought him to a good humor 
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in a short time with a very fine trout 
dinner, though it was a couple of 
hours belated. 

The President and Mrs. Coolidge 
brought their pets with them. There 
are Rob Roy and Prudence Prim, the 
White House collies, and “Blackie,” 
the favorite cat, and Rebecca, the 
racoon pet is hitched to a clothes line 
in the back yard. 

The White House collies have been 
out chasing the motor cars of tourists 
already. The tourists get a lot of kick 
out of this. What tourists wouldn’t 
like to have the President’s dog 
chase them and then go home and 
tell all the neighbors about it? When 
Rob Roy and Prudence Prim get 
back home in Washington they are 
pretty sure to be wild, ill-behaved 
dogs, and may be arrested and put in 
the dog pound. The President estab- 
lished a precedent in bringing a 
black White House cat into the 
White House in the Black Hills, a 
thing no President of the United 
States ever did before. 

Oh, yes, there’s another pet, a fine 
saddle mare, given Mr. Coolidge for 
the summer by the Boy Scouts of the 
Black Hills. She has a fine silver 
mounted saddle. The President is 
considering junking his well-known 
hobby horse at Washington. The cow 
boys of the Hills have also given him 
a six gallon hat and a pair of “chaps,” 
with his name, ‘Cal’ all worked into 
the sheep skin in big red letters, 
and the President has worn them to 
a rodeo at Belle Fourche, and been 
hurrahed to the echo. There is no 
discounting the fact that all this great 
section is proud of the fact that the 
President came there for the summer, 
and it has been discussed by editors 
everywhere, who have used reams of 
paper conjecturing on the tendencies 
and the drift of things. The Presi- 
dent is getting his first ‘close-up’ of 
the great open spaces of the west, and 
he is thoroughly enjoying it. 

The state of South Dakota assigned 
Dakota Clyde Jones, its most famous 
cow boy, to the Coolidge party for the 
summer, and it is his duty to teach 
the President how to saddle and ride 


The Needle Drive, State Park, near Sylvan Lake 


Sylvan Lake, in 


his horse, how to use the _ lasso, 
maybe, in case this method might 
be needed to secure delegates next 
year, and to be generally useful 
around the Coolidge camp this sum- 
mer. 

After the reception to the editors 
by the President and Mrs. Coolidge 
the party reentered their cars and 
drove via the Needles road to Sylvan 
Lake. There is something awe-inspir- 
ing about the Needles pass and the 
palisades that baffle one’s powers of 
description. Even Dr. Condra, our 
geologist expert, from the University 
of Nebraska, who knows just how 
mountains are made, marvels at the 
Needles. Sylvan Lake is artificial, 
though nature came very near com- 
pleting the job herself when she 
threw up a giant perpendicular gran- 
ite wall rising straight out of the 
water, across all but a few feet of 
the space between the two sides of 
the narrow canyon, where the lake 


is located. The civil engineer com- 
pleted the job with concrete, and 
now there’s the prettiest lake one 
would ever care to look upon. Mir- 


rored upon its bosom are the forms 
of stately crags that garnish its bor- 
der. You can live in Lake hotel at 
about such rates as a good Fairfield 
hotel would charge, and fish and boat 
to your heart’s content. Ice cold 
springs from “Ice Box canyon,’ where 
real ice is formed in the summer time, 
furnish the rooms of the hotel with 
drinking water by a gravity pres- 
sure. 

We spent an hour or so climbing 
the rocky cliffs around this lake, and 
were ready for the second elk-buffalo 
barbecue of the day at the hotel, at 
6:00 p. m. A thunder shower, mean- 
while, drove everyone to cover. The 
lightning was terrific, and the echoes 
of the thunder from one mountain to 
the other and back again was some- 
thing that we will remember for 
some days. A tourist camp, with 
piped spring water icy cold running 
from many pipes over the camp, is a 
much sought spot, and there are cars 
from all over the country to be seen 
with happy tourists enjoying Nature’s 
generosity in this favored spot. 

We had a twelve mile drive over 
muddy and somewhat slippery roads 
in spots, down to Custer, for the pag- 
eant at night. But the story of Custer 
and its pageant, and the trip after 
midnight to Deadwood Gulch will be 
left for later in this story. 
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the Black Hills 


II. 

Nature was in an ugly and most 
capricious mood when she created the 
Black Hills of South Dakota. Why 
they have been dubbed “Hills” instead 
of “mountains” is not clear to me. 
Scientists have declared that millions 
of years ago this region was covered 
by a vast sea in which were laid down 
very deep deposits of limestone and 
sandstone. During a later age, no- 
body presumes to say just when, a 
great uplift of the earth’s§ crust 
raised this region thousands of feet 
above sea level. This upheaval thrust 
the giant peaks of the Harney range 
of mountains up through the lime- 
stone crust, breaking it asunder and 
making crevices. down which the 
numerous rivers of the Black Hills 
region now flow. During the ages 
in which these were being formed, 
Nature was, by its strange alchemy, 
forming the deposits of precious 
metals, gold, silver, lead, zinc, tin, 
copper, iron, tungsten, mica, linthium, 
sapphires, garnets, rose quartz, moss 


agate, amethyst, and others, which 
now abound. 
For many years the Black Hills 


territory was disputed territory be- 
tween the Crows and the Sioux In- 
dians, the latter, after numerous san- 
guinary battles, finally being pro- 
claimed and recognized as_ victors. 
In the early seventies came the rush 
of the white men, lured by the dis- 
covery of gold at Custer. The Sioux 
Indians resented the coming of the 
intruders, and, strange to say, the 
government took the side of the In- 
dians against the whites for the re- 
gion had been given to the Indians 
by a treaty. The Indians called the 
Hills “Paha Sapa’ meaning Black 
Hills. A detachment of U. S. cavalry 
rounded up the white men, burned 
their outfits, and drove them from 
the Hills. However, the Sioux were 
a little later induced to sign a new 
treaty in which they gave up the 
Black Hills. Then the gold rush of 
1876 came on. Many thousands of 
gold seekers entered the Hill country, 
and Deadwood Gulch became known 
all over the world. It was as wild as 
any new mining camp ever got to be. 
But Deadwood Gulch, as the editors 
of the National Editorial Association 
found it, is not the same at all. 
Saturday evening, June 18th, the 
motoreade of 100 cars loaded with 
the editors rolled down slippery roads 
out of the mountains from Sylvan 
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Lake to Custer, reaching 
at sundown this nice and 


Indian fighter of a_ half 
century ago. Custer is the 
oldest town in the Hills. 
Gen. Custer led an expedi- 
tion here in 1874, and one 


found gold in a creek near 
the camp. A few months 
later the Gordon gold seek- 


a stockade for 


ade was recently rebuilt 


of the show places, and is 
located a mile from town. 
For the benefit of the 
newspaper folks, the town 


quiet little city, named for — 
George Armstrong Custer, 


as nearly as possible like © 
‘the original, and it is oné- 


~ 


of his men, Horace N. Ross, — 


er party came and erected © 
defense — 
against Indians. This stock: | 


yut on a pageant, on a 


stagein their city park in front of a very 
beautiful monument to Horace Ross, 
with live cedar trees for a border for 
the stage that it might have a forest 
like appearance. The star-lit sky was 


the canopy, and giant spot lights were 


the illuminations. There were faith- 
ful portrayals of events from the ear- 


liest day to this date, and it was one 


of the most delightful programs that 
the editors were given in all their three 
weeks. High school students formed 
the cast, and the costuming was 
charming. About all the people of the 
region for miles around were there, 


and their presence and interest was 


proof that the people of Custer were © 


pleased to have the editors visit their 


little city. One of the show places in 


the center of the town was an old log 
cabin built by the first soldiers who 
came to the section 50 years ago. In 


it is a museum of many old relics - 


of the Hill country. 


Sunday morning, June 19, when the 


sun broke over Mt. Moriah, the cem- 
etery site towering over the Burling- 
ton station at Deadwood, we were 
ready to get off our pullman train. 
The Deadwood folks, the men very 
much bewhiskered, were down to the 
station and appeared a bit impatient 
for us to terminate our very much 
desired Sunday morning naps, and 
get off for breakfast and start upon 
the full program of the day they had 
prepared for us. 

We found on inquiry that all the 
men had signed up, much to the cha- 
grin of the barbers, to go unshaven 


until after the great August 5th cele- 


bration, “The Days of ’76”, so that 
they could as nearly as possible appear 
like the men appeared in that day. 
They were to have President Coolidge 
as a guest and the Sioux Indians to 
initiate him into their tribe, giving 
him the name of “Leading Eagle,” 
as they initiate him. 

We hunted up places to eat, and 
at eight o’clock our hosts of Dead- 
wood and Lead, both live cities of 


the same Deadwood Gulch, and only 


three miles apart, were ready to take 
us to Mt. Roosevelt. The intrepidity 


of the engineers building the road to 
the top of this mountain was a mat 
ter of general comment among the 


editors. We had confidence in the 
drivers however, and it was little 
more than a prolonged scare—that 
four or five mile trip to the top. 

Teddy Roosevelt spent a number of 
years of his young manhood in west- 


if 
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ern South Dakota. They liked Teddy 
and named this mountain for him. 
Among the life-long friends the 
- “Rough Rider’ formed was Col. Seth 

Bullock, long a U. S. commissioner 

of the Hills district, and forestry of- 

ficial. Some years before his death 

Bullock headed the movement for a 

Roosevelt monument, and was _ its 

chief donor, and one was builded on 

top of this eminence which bears his 
name. It is of stone from the moun- 
tain top, circular in form, about 
twelve or fifteen feet in diameter, and 
twenty-five or thirty feet high. Inside 
are circular stairs, and on top there 
is room for thirty people to stand. 

From this height there is a panorama 

of surpassing beauty and _ interest. 

Four states can be seen through the 

telescope fitted on gas pipes into the 

walls. There. were pictures of the 
crowd taken here, with Deadwood 

Diek, who lives a short distance away, 

as a prominent and spectacular figure 

in the pictures. Col. Bullock’s dying 
request was that he might be buried 
on a mountain top six miles away, 
across the Deadwood Gulch, on a spot 
where from his grave one can look 
across the gulch, and see the great 
monument of his friend, the famous 

Rough Rider. The request was granted. 

Returning to Deadwood over the 

same road which appeared steeper 

and more dangerous going down than 
going up, we had a Sunday religious 
service that was unique. ‘Preacher 

Smith” was a famed character in the 

Gulch in 1876. He mined gold in the 

daytime and preached against the 

wickedness of the place at night, on 

Sunday, and divers other times. On 

an August morning in 1876 Smith 
preached on a beer keg on the streets 
of Deadwood; then tacking a note on 
his cabin door telling the folks that 
he was going to Whitewood, ten miles 

down the gulch, to preach in the af- 

-ternoon to some more “wild ones” 
there, he set out on foot for that 
Place. Later in the day scouts found 
his dead body, bullet riddled, in the 
gulch. Whether this bold exponent of 
‘Teligion, a Methodist preacher, was 
‘killed by the Indians, or whites who 
‘didn’t like the preacher’s sermoniz- 
ing about some things that took place 
in Deadwood, will never be known. 
In his pocket was the manuscript of 
the sermon which he had _ preached 
in the morning of that fateful day. 
{The manuscript was sent to the 
_Preacher’s relatives, a wife and daugh- 
ter, in Ohio, and it was preserved. 
‘The sermon was re-delivered for the 
‘editors on a soap box on the same 
spot, (as near as could be determined ) 
by Rev. W. E. Hartung, the present 
Methodist minister. The editors form- 
ed the choir, and we stood on the 
‘streets in the brilliancy of a warm 
and cloudless Sunday morning. Capt. 
John Burri, famous Hill character, 
/played the zither. As a back-ground 
‘there was an old stage coach that 
had seen service fifty years ago be- 
tween “civilization” and the Hills, 
and on its high front seat “Deadwood 
/Dick” kept vigil with an ugly gun, 
as parson Hartung preached. In the 
‘old coach sat a few of the women of 
the editorial party. The movie men 
caught it all for the screen. 

After lunch at the cafes of Lead 
and Deadwood we accepted the cour- 
\tesy of Major Yates, the general man- 
ager of the Homestake Gold Mining 
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company, for a visit to the interior 
workings of this famous mine at 
Lead. This was a rare privilege, for 
visitors are not allowed to go down 
in these mines. Before we entered 
the small cages to go down 1400 feet 
into the bowels of the earth we sign- 
ed a paper holding the company 
blameless if anything went ‘wrong 
with any of us down in the mines. It 
cost the company at least $1,000 to 
close down part of the mine to make 
it safe for us. 

The hoists were the speediest ele- 
vators known, but it being dark, and 
the movement so smooth we didn’t 
realize the speed we traveled down. 
We passed tor a mile through a work- 
ed-out passage about the size of a 
railroad coach, walking directly under 
the city of Lead (pronounced Leed) 
and went up and out at a shaft on 
the other side of town. Here and 
there were barred-off, well-lighted 
caverns off from the path we travers- 
ed, labeled in big red letters, ‘““Dyna- 
mite.” There was enough dynamite 
there to blow up a mountain range. 
They told us this company used 
enough fuse every year, that if it 
were all attached end to end and light- 
ed with a match that it would be 
March 30th, 1930, before there would 
be an explosion. You know how fast 
fire travels in a fuse? Figure that 
out. 

There were guides for us, and the 
mine was well lighted. We looked 
through an opening at one place into 
a yawning hole big enough to throw 
the Fairfield court house into, made 
by taking out gold bearing ore. It 
was “comfortable” (?) to contem- 
plate this big open cavern in the mid- 
dle of the mountain after we knew 
that there had been many cave-ins 


Road between Deadwood and Sturgis. 


The big bank in the foreground to the 
right is made of concentrates that 
have come from the Trojan Mill. 
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of the city a quarter of a mile above 


us. There are 85 miles of railroad 
track in the mine. There are a dozen 
different levels, the lowest being 


2,240 feet deep. We saw them work- 
ing with electric drills. A stream of 
water plays constantly on the drills 
as they work, to keep them from 
becoming too hot, and to wash away 
the drill dust. The company sharpens 
three thousand drills every day in a 
big shop for this purpose. 

There have been $206,000,000 worth 
ot gold taken from Homestake mine 
since Moses and Fred Manuel and 
Jake Harney discovered it on April 
9, 1876. These three men took out 
five millions of gold, thought that 
was enough for them, and sold it to 
Senator George, Hearst and associ- 
ates, who organized the Homestake 
company of today. The Homestake 
company owns practically all the gold 
mining operations in the Hills having 
most of the Hills now under lease. 
There is no activity in this line out- 


side of the Homestake now. It costs 
too much. 
The town of Lead is caving in. 


The Smead hotel, about such a hotel 
aS Hotel Lawrence in Lawrenceville, 
or the Emmerson, in Mt. Vernon, is 
abandoned, its walls all caved in. 
Large blocks of the city are abandoned 
because of the caveins. It was a thrill 
to go down into this famous mine, 
and learn about it. ‘They employ 
about all the folks who live in the 
Gulch now, and bring up six million 
dollars worth of the precious metal 
every year. The ore is ground into 
a fine powder in stamp mills, where 
the noise is so deafening that some 
of our editorial party wouldn’t ven- 
ture through them. The gold _ ex- 
traction is a chemical process in which 
silver-plated copper plates and acids 
are used. No, you can’t see the gold 
sticking out in chunks from the ore. 

We were afterwards given a ride 
down Ice Box canyon, along a trout 
stream where Sunday fishermen were 
utilizing every available nook where 
a trout might be sojourning. The 
two cities of the “gulch” gave us 
a box supper in Ice Box canyon, 
just as evening closed over the moun- 
tains, and it was a beauty spot we'll 
remember until Gabriel toots his 
bugle, 

Sheriff John Krambeck drove my 
car for me. 

Returning to Deadwood we passed 
through the new tourist camp, with 
half a hundred log cabins, a replica, 
as near as was possible, of main 
street in Deadwood during the “Days 
of ’76.”. The cabins bore such signifi- 
cant and grotesque names as “The 
Bucket o’ {Blood saloon,” where a 
tourist might now get a soft drink. 
The cities of Deadwood and Lead 
built this camp last year at a cost 
of $50,000, and it is a permanent tour- 
ist camp which is much appreciated 
just now. It was dedicated as part of 
the celebration last year, of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the discovery 
of gold in the gulch. A tunnel 
through the mountain for mine work- 
ers to reach their work quicker than 
by going over it, is pointed out to 
you. 

After returning to our train in 
Deadwood, as dusk came on, some of 
our party clamored up a steep trail 
starting almost by the side of our 
train, up Mt. Moriah where the offi- 
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An Invitation 
to visit 
our Exhibit at the 


Graphic Arts Exposition 


New York 
September 5th to 17th 
1927 


Our showing will include a variety of new and fresh 
type faces and typographic materials of interest 
to printers, typographers, advertisers and 
advertising professionals 


Various specialties of our manufacture 
will be demonstrated 


This Exposition is an opportunity to see “under one roof” every- 
thing new and worthwhile for producing better printing 
and better advertising—an opportunity that will 
not come again in years 


Resolve to keep up with the procession - + resolve 
to come ---and be sure of a cordial 
welcome at the B.B.@ S. 
booths 


Barnhart Brothers & Spindler 
Type Founders 


Manufacturers and Merchants of Superior 
Printing Equipment 


August, 1927 


August, 1927 


cers of our association placed wreaths 
of flowers on the graves of “Wild 
Bill” Hickok, the famous’ two-gun 
fighter, who was assassinated in Dead- 
wood many years ago, and also on 
the grave of “Calamity Jane,’ a fa- 
mous woman character of the ‘gold 
rush” days. “Calamity Jane” got her 
name because she was always around 
when there was sickness or trouble, 
or calamities of any kind, and she 
was a willing and efficient helper at 
these times. Otherwise, and mostly, 
she was as wild as a woman might 
be supposed to be, she being the only 
woman in a gold mining camp of 
fifty thousand more or less rough men. 
She was a wicked shooter, the best 
woman marksman that ever lived in 
the Hills. 

A monument marks each of these 
graves. They still talk about Calam- 
ity Jane, for she certainly made a name 
for herself around Deadwood. She 
delighted in going as ragged as ever 
a hobo man went ragged, and maybe 
the next day she would blossom out 
in the finest the marts of a more civil- 
ized country would afford. The serv- 
ice of Wild Bill Hickok was consider- 
ed of sufficient importance that the 
Illinois legislature a few days ago 
voted $10,000 of the tax-payers’ money 
to build a monument to him, at his 
birthplace in Troy Grove, Illinois. 

Monday we journeyed by Burling- 
ton special train down the Spearfish 
canyon to Spearfish. This is a wild 
ride. We had open cars to better 
view the scenery in which this part 
of the Hills majors. Had it not rain- 
ed and drenched us to the epidermis, 
and chilled us to the marrow bones, 
‘we might have enjoyed it more. At 
‘one point we looked down a sheer 
1,000 feet from an upper to a lower 
‘level of the railroad, but we traveled 
‘seven miles down grade to reach it. 

_ At Spearfish the live folks of the 
little western city were all out in the 
tourist park, one of the most unique 
/we ever saw. Here they had 600 rain- 
‘bow trout all cooked up for us, and 
steaming hot, with all the accessor- 
jes to make a feast. They started 
catching the trout for us last April, 
‘and kept them on cold storage till 
we got here. It rained but there was 
shelter nearby in a dance pavilion. 
Adjoining the park camp are the fish 
whatcheries of the government, and it 
was just feeding time for the fish. 
You ought to have seen those big 
trout jump out of the water when the 
attendant threw in spoonsful of stew- 
Jed sheep’s liver to them! Oh boy! 
‘These fish will jump two feet out of 
jthe water to catch a luckless grass- 
hopper that ventures over their habi- 
tat. Spearfish is where Indians 
“speared fish” and white folks think 
it is a good name for a town. We 
think ditto. 

_ Hospitable Sturgis motorists took 
us for a drive twelve miles north to 
Belle Fourche, a town at the north 
edge of the Hills, really it’s out of 
the Hills in a very rich sugar beet, 
sattle and grain country. A new 
55,000,000 sugar mill is being erected 
ready for the fall crop of beets. This 
formerly was the greatest  stock- 
shipping country of the whole north- 
‘West, but other pursuits now divide 
vhe interest of the folks. They have 
in annual round-up or rodeo here, of 
whe greatest magnitude undertaken 
mywhere in the United States. Presi- 
lent Coolidge was to be there July 
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4th, and 5th to this 
one this year. They 
drove us around the 
rodeo grounds, in the 
slick mud while our 
ears traveled _ side- 
ways about as much 
as they did forward. 
The slick roads (it 
had rained nearly all 
day) prevented us 
taking a scheduled 
trip to the largest 
earthen irrigation 
dam in the world a 
few miles out of 
Belle Fourche. This 
is an irrigated coun- 
try, and very, very 
fine. Farming is a 
worth while business 
when you can jab a 
hoe handle through 
a ditch bank and get 
all the moisture you 
want, when you want 
it. Should I consid- 
er retiring from the 
publishing business 
sometime and engage 
iyo,  Tieweamones, 1h phan 
fully convinced that 
I shall elect to seek 
out a place for farm- 
ing where I can irri- 
gate. 

It was a wonder- 
ful drive, the same 
folks gave us, after 
the visit to Belle 
Fourche, over a very delightful high- 
way, to Sturgis, in the northeastern 
part of the Hills. Sturgis is a nice 
little city, but its hold on fame is 
chiefly predicated upon the fact that 
Fort Meade is nearby. We did not 
stop aS we passed through Sturgis, 
but drove right on out to Fort Meade. 
This is an army cavalry camp with 
several hundred soldiers, and a sol- 
dier boy supper of “slum,” and other 
things awaited us. Some liked it, 
some didn’t. But I thought it very 
fine. The stables were visited and 
they were cleaner than some folks’ 
houses. After the supper the boys 
put on a show for us, putting the 
horses through stunts of many kinds, 
including hurdles. The boys on horse- 
back played the “musical chairs,” 
riding around chairs set on the par- 
ade grounds in a big circle. When the 
music would stop the boys would dis- 
mount and sit upon the chairs—all 
but one who had no chair, and was 
eliminated. It was great fun for the 
onlookers. You’ve played it, but not 
on horseback. 

A sight to be seen from Fort Meade 
one will not forget is Bear Butte. 
This is five miles away, it looks Jike 
a huge stump of a tree, sawn off, ex- 
cepting that it is half a mile across 
and eight hundred feet high. It stands 
out alone, and nobody knows how it 
was formed out there. An Indian 
tradition has it that two Indian child- 
ren were once pursued by a bear; 
that they prayed to the Great Spirit 
for help, and the earth rose up with 
them, carrying them to safety so far 
as the bears were concerned, but they 
starved to death because they could 
not climb down. Vertical corru- 
gations on the butte’s sides are 
“scratches” (?) made by the bear. 

At Sturgis our driver, E. W. Cruick- 
shank, Standard Oil man, pointed out 


Cucumbers in the Black Hills. 
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At Nisland, under the 
Belle Fourche Irrigation Ditch, Is the Largest 
Cucumber Salting Station in the World 


the town’s most picturesque character, 
“Poker Alice.” Poker Alice, a woman 
of uncertain age, got her name because 
of her ability at the game indicated 
by. her first name. She had, accord- 
ing to tradition, taken lots of money 
from the soldier boys in the game. 
She had a husband once, long, long 
ago, but he died one winter day, on 
their ranch twenty miles from town. 
Roads were snow-covered and zero 
weather made it impossible for an 
undertaker to go out to their cabin, 
or he wouldn’t go, at least, so Poker 
Alice loaded the corpse up in an ox 
wagon all by herself and drove with 
his body the twenty miles to the un- 
dertaker’s door. The body was frozen 
stiff. 

We also saw “Grasshopper Jim,” of 
Sturgis, a breezy individual with long 
whiskers and much verbosity. He 
was most concerned in getting some 
one of the publishers of our party to 
publish a book of his adventures he 
claims to have written. He got his 
nickname from an alleged experience 
with the Indians fifty years ago. They 
had him cornered in a canyon, his 
supplies cut off and he had to live 30 
days on grasshoppers that fortunately 
he could capture. 

As night came on we got into our 
pullmans at the station at Sturgis, 
and when morning came we were in 
Rapid City, the summer capital of the 
United States. 


(To be continued. ) 


Valid Excuse 


No smart editor will let himself get 
booked on a libel charge any more. 
He will just come out and tell how 
sorry he is and explain that he was 
so busy he really didn’t know what 
was being published in his paper.— 
Sioux Falls (S. D.) Argus-Leader. 
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EDUCATION NOT LEGISLATION 
WILL SOLVE ACCIDENT 
PROBLEM 


Amateur reformers still believe that compelling 
every motorist to equip his car with a governor 
limiting the speed of the car will cut down acci- 
dents; amateurs still believe that a law forcing 
every owner to stand a mental and physical ex- 
amination will, with one gesture, wipe the care- 
less and irresponsible driver off our streets and 
highways. 


Such surface views of safety are never found 
among men who devote their lives to the saving 
of lives. Experienced accident prevention 
workers know that education will solve the 
problem. 


For years the Chicago Motor Club has been 
engaged in the work of saving lives by means 
of education. Through its work in the schools 
the club is making the children of today familiar 
with the principles of safety. This work of 
education is also carried out among adult mo- 
torists and pedestrians. Your help in this work 
is solicited. 


CHICAGO MOTOR CLUB 


CHARLES M. HAYES, President 
3254 Michigan Avenue 
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Henry Wilson Clendenin 

Henry Wilson Clendenin, 89, editor 
f the Illinois State Register at Spring- 
eld, died July 19 at his home from 
omplications of acute indigestion and 
aralysis. He was the oldest man in 
ctive newspaper work in Illinois and 
p until a week before his death re- 
orted regularly at his office. 
Telegrams of appreciation from all 
ver the country attested to the high 
lace he held in American journalism, 
nd the part he had taken in the de- 
elopment of Illinois. 

A native of Pennsylvania, Mr. Clen- 
enin came far west in 1852, as a boy 
i and began his journalistic career 
1 the Burlington (lowa) Hawkeye. At 
1e age of 20 he made a trip back east, 
orking his way across country, but 
2 returned in 1858 to work in Peoria 
3 newsroom foreman and telegraph 
litor on the Daily Transcript. 

In January, 1864, Mr. Clendenin went 
» Metamora, Illinois, as manager of 
te Sentinel there. That same year 
2 cast his vote for his former com- 
sander, McClellan, for president al- 
cough in 1860 he had voted for Lin- 
im. The following year he became 
reman of the publication department 
* the Keokuk Daily Gate City and for 
decade he remained with that paper. 
In 1876 a company formed of the 
on. John Gibbons Smith, Thomas 
ees and Mr. Clendenin bought the 
| ge Constitution, of which the 
tter was made business manager, 
id later on, editor-in-chief. Mr. Clen- 
min was secretary of the Northwest- 
n Associated Press for several years 


and aided the organization in many 
ways. 

In 1881 the firm of Smith, Clendenin 
and Rees took over the Illinois State 
Register, which had not been finan- 
cially successful since the Civil War. 
Moreover the field was already crowd- 
ed, since there were four daily news- 
papers in Springfield, a town of 20,000 
inhabitants. Gradually the paper 
forged ahead until today it is known 
as one of the best in the state of IIli- 
nois, which has many noteworthy 
newspapers. 

His political career, though impor- 
tant, is too varied to review here. In 
1910 he was stricken with glaucoma 
and for a time was totally blind. Since 
that time he had been compelled to 
have the assistance of a reader and 
copy writer, although he later regained 
partial sight. 

His wife preceded him in death in 
1920. Four children, a sister, five 
grand-children and a sister-in-law sur- 
vive him. 


Pettit, of Ottawa, Dies 


Charles E. Pettit ended 57 years of 
continuous service with the Republi- 
can-Times, Ottawa, when he died on 
June 20 at the age of 77. Mr. Pettit 
was secretary of the Republican-Times 
Printing Co., at the time of his death, 
terminating a relationship which be- 
gan with his employment by F. M. 
Sapp, then owner of the Woodstock 
Sentinel, as apprentice. 

When Mr. Sapp became one of the 
owners of the Republican-Times at 


HENRY WILSON CLENDENIN 
Editor Illinois State Register, Springfield 
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Ottawa, Mr. Pettit became foreman of 
the composing room there. This was 
in 1870. Later on he was put in 
charge of the proof reading depart- 
ment, and carried on this responsible 
work with the utmost precision. 

As a boy Mr. Pettit was one of the 
youngest soldiers who served in the 
Civil War. He volunteered before he 
was quite 15 and became a member of 
Co. C, 141st Illinois Infantry. When 
that service had expired he rejoined, 
becoming a member of Co. C., 153d 
Infantry and serving until the end of 
the war. 


Good Correspondents 

(By John Ahlers, associate editor 
of the Free Press, Cheyney, Wash.) 

Rural schools are one of the best 
sources of correspondence and circula- 
tion and many publishers are working 
this angle with great benefit to them- 
selves and at very little expense, for 
generally the rural school teacher 
will send in news free of charge if she 
is provided with stamped envelopes 


- and paper. 


The correspondence is generally in- 
teresting, especially to the women, for 
they are more interested in the chil- 
dren than in anything else and like 
to read what they are doing. Much 
of the correspondence received kow- 
ever will not deal with the school but 
with the people of the community for 
the children will naturally tell the 
teacher all of the news they know 
when she requests them to do so dur- 
ing English class. 

I Have found that the fact that “It 
will help the students in their English 
work” is the best talking point to use 
when making arrangements with the 
teacher. It is also well to mention 
that the publicity received will help 
increase the attendance at school en- 
tertainments. 

In breaking into new territory rural 
schools provide a convenient way of 
distributing free samples, especialiy 
if the publisher has already used np 
his allotted 10% but still wishes ito 
give out more free samples. 


When Rags Made Paper 

Roscoe Carle, owner and publisher 
of the Fostoria (Ohio) Daily Times, 
sent us the following taken from an 
old paper which he has in his posses- 
sion: 

“The number of paper mills in the 
United States is 750, with 3,000 en- 
gines, and a daily product of 900,000 
pounds, or 270,000,000 a year, of the 
value of $27,000,000. Rags to the 
amount of 405,000,000 pounds are con- 
sumed, value at four cents, $16,400,000. 
The cost of labor is $3,375,000. A re- 
ward of 1,000 pounds sterling is offered 
by a London newspaper for the discov- 
ery of some substitute for rags in the 
manufacture of paper. Who will gain 
Tags 2 

He found the above in the Janu- 
ary, 1855, number of the Ladies Repos- 
itory, a Methodist magazine that he 
used to read in his boyhood but which 
he believes is now extinct. The dis- 
covery mentioned was made and paper 
is now produced in practically limit- 
less quantity from wood fibre. This 
invention was almost as important as 
the invention of movable type. 


Summer session students at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin came from 44 
states besides Wisconsin. 
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NEWSPAPER NOTES 
DNase att Macbeth all ach ar abe 


Alabama 

C. S. McDougal has purchased a half 
interest and will be affiliated with 
L. C. Wright in the publication of the 
Winfield Journal. Mr. McDougal is 
the former owner and publisher of 
the Vernon Lamar Democrat. 

The Tri-Cities Daily, Sheffield, old- 
est daily in the Muscle Shoals dis- 
trict, is now in the hands of F. I. 
Thompson and J. L. Meeks. It will 
be managed by W. M. Sparks, who has 
been with the Sheffield Standard for 
the past year. 

The Conecuh Record, at Evergreen, 
has been sold to the Courant Publish- 
ing company which puts out the Cour- 
ant, and the two papers have been 
consolidated. 


Arkansas 

J. T. Wimberly, a former resident of 
Star City, has returned as publisher 
of the Lincoln Ledger there, purchas- 
ing it from W. A. Taylor. 

Mrs. Robert W. Blanchard has sold 
the Sheridan Headlight to J. H. Mc- 
Querry who at one time edited the 
Madison County Record but since 1924 
has been the publisher of the Cald- 
well Watchman at Columbia, La. 

A promising youngster is the Scott 
County News, of Waldron, which was 
two years old in July. O. L. Cooper 
is publisher and editor with the help 
of his sons. 

H. A. Daugherty is editor of the 
Southwestern Fuel & Mining News, 
which is a new publication issued 
from the leased plant of the Clarks- 
ville Printing company, Fort Smith. 

The Camden Evening News plans to 
become an eight-column paper on 
September 1. 


California 

Mill Valley, Marin county, has a new 
weekly, the Mill Valley News. The 
editor is Walter Kamb and the busi- 
ness manager is M. H. Ray. 

The Pittsburg Dispatch is now a 
semi-weekly, instead of a weekly. 
CG. A. West is editor and publisher. 

Dick Henderson, formerly editor of 
the Herald, at Blythe, has taken over 
the San Gabriel Valley Leader at East 
San Gabriel. 

A new building adjoining the old 
one on the south, houses the Coronado 
Journal, a 15 year old weekly. 

The San Francisco News is the new 
name of the Scripps-Howard news- 
paper formerly called “The Daily 
News.” 

Betty Wright has sold the Hilmar 
Enterprise to G. A. Sterling, who is 
assembling a plant to take care of 
the printing in Hilmar. 

“The Braille Mirror,” Los Angeles, 
is published by J. Robert Atkinson, 
who was stricken blind at the age of 
35 and since that time has devoted 
himself to the problem of journalism 
for the blind. He has invented special 
stereotyping machinery and presses 
for Braille type. 

A company headed by Cross, Hood 
and Mally has taken over the publi- 
eation of the Modesto Tribune and 
the paper shows a marked improve- 
ment. 

M. Ernest Murphy has purchased 
the Geyserville Transcript from Thom- 
as Ficon. 
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The Escalon Times now has Perry 
B. Stickles as its owner and pub- 
lisher. Mr. Stickles is former owner 
and publisher of the West Side Trib- 
une and Maricopa: Oil News, of Taft. 


Colorado 

The Colorado Transcript, Golden, is 
still in the hands of the West family. 
Mrs. West, widow of the late Harley 
D. West, succeeds him as editor. 

The new foreman of the Jefferson 
County Republican, Golden, is Rich- 
ard N. Lee who has been a newspaper 
publisher at Wyndmere, N. D., for 
several years. 

S. M. Johnson, formerly of the Stras- 
burg News, has purchased the Akron 
Reporter. 

The Colorado Labor Advocate has 
been under the editorship of Frank L. 
Palmer for five years but as he is.a 
member of the American Trade Union 
delegation to Hurope, the labor organ 
has been turned over to Harry Kletzky. 

This is one time that rivals got to- 
gether. Wick and Clark of the Las 
Animas Democrat, and R. B. McDer- 
mott, of the Leader, are issuing a 
paper for Ramsey, Oklahoma. Ramsey 
is a new oil town which has, according 
to Editor McDermott, “seven buildings, 
and God only knows how many jack- 
rabbits and owls.” They print the 
little paper in Las Animas on Satur- 
day, which means getting the news 
and ads together and bringing them 
to Las Animas by Friday night. On 
Monday the paper is in the hands of 
Ramsey subscribers, 132 miles from 
the scene of publication. 

H. A. Guireman will leave about 
September first for California, having 
severed his relations with C. S. Brooks 
on the Morgan County Herald at Fort 
Morgan. 

A new Intertype has been installed 
by C. A. Stephenson, who recently 
purchased the Englewood Monitor. 


Delaware 

The Wilmington Every Evening has 
had Albert O. H. Grier on its staff for 
42 years, and for 31 years of that time 
he has been city editor. Now he is 
editor, assuming the place of William 
J. Robertson who resigned last Decem- 
ber to go to the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger. Mr. Robertson is the author 
of “The Changing South,” which will 
be published early in the fall. 

The Delaware State News, Dover, 
celebrated its '25th anniversary with 
an attractive special edition, upon 
which James C. Wickes, owner and 
editor, received many congratulations. 
Recently Mr. Wickes was presented 
with a Rotary button set with a 
diamond. 


Florida 

W. B. McMahon, managing editor 
of the Leesburg Commercial, and a 
deputized officer, together with Chief 
of Police John Hurlbert, rescued a 
negro from a mob which was threat- 
ening him in a field near Lady Lake, 
and transported him in safety to 
Tavares. 

The Jacksonville Floridian will be 
a century old in 1928. Hu Schaefer is 
editor of the weekly. Another old 
paper is the Ocala Banner, established 


in 1866. Frank Harris is the editor 
now. 
The Chipley Washington County 


News has been purchased by L. E. 
Sellers who has been associated with 
his father, L. G. Sellers, in the pub- 
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lishing of the Lucedale (Miss.) George 
County Times since childhood. y 

A recent edition of the Miami Trib- 
une, a tabloid, carried 46 pages list- 
ing Florida property to be sold for 
unpaid state and county taxes. The 
estimated number of pieces of prop- 
erty for sale is 42,000. 


Georgia : 

William L. Harris, of the Marietta 
Publishing company, and editor of the 
Marietta Journal, has been awarded 
the contract for publishing the state 
marketing bulletin next year. The 
bulletin is the weekly publication of 
the state bureau of markets. 

The old and famous Atlanta Consti- 
tution, established in 1868, has been 
purchased by Col. Luke Lea, well 
known ‘Tennessee publisher. Asso- 
ciated with him in the deal is Rogers 
Caldwell, Nashville financier. The 
Clark Howells, father and son, will 
continue the policies of the Constitu- 
tion as editor and business manager, 
The paper was founded by Henry W. 
Grady and the Howells are his suc- 
cessors. The paper has had famous 
contributors, Joel Chandler Harris, 
author of the Uncle Remus stories, 
and Frank Stanton, poet, among them. 


Idaho 

William Lemon is now sole owner 
of the Adams County Leader, at 
Council, having purchased the Smyser 
interests. Edgar Smyser passed away 
last December and his estate has just 
been probated. 

On October 1, L. B. Jenness, expect 
to occupy the first floor and basement 
of the new I. O. O. F. building for the 
Weiser American. Editor Jenness has 
taken a 10 year lease on the building. 


Illinois 

The Geneva Republican, edited by 
Charles B. Mead, has installed a new 
Craftsman job press with a Kluge 
automatic feeder. 

Wilbur E. Layman has become cit 
editor of the Lincoln Courier Herald, 
succeeding John A. Larison. He will 
also handle the sporting news for the 
Courier for which he is well prepared, 
having been a prominent athlete while 
at Lincoln college. He is the son of 
Mr. and Mrs. L. W. Layman, of Union. 
This is one instance when a layman 
can be a success at newspaper work. 

H. Clyde Salley of Shelbyville and 
Paul E. Firnhaber of Strasburg have 
purchased the paper and plant of the 
Lemont Optimist-News from M. K. 
Williams, who has been its publisher 
for the last six and a half years. | 

The Mt Vernon Daily Herald has 
made fine progress since moving into 
the new Main street location in Jan 
uary and the installation of the 16-page 
Hoe press at that time. The papel 
has increased its circulation and adde 
new machinery, four Intertypes being 
now in use. | 

J. T. Jones, editor and publisher o! 
the Argenta Register, has purchaset 
a one-story brick building which wil 
serve as the new headquarters of th¢ 
paper. 

A Cottrell two-revolution press, witl 
Omaha folder attached, has been in 
stalled at the Republican-Herald plan 
in Metropolis and the paper has bee 
enlarged. | 


land at Liverpool, England, on Augus 
20 from which point they will mak 
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an extended tour of Europe that will 
last until November 20. Mr. Cole 
wishes to attend the American Legion 
convention in Paris, September 18 to 
24. Some of the places which they 
intend to visit are, Cologne, Metz, 
Germany; Nancy, Nice, Monté Carlo 
and Chamonix, France; Florence, Ven- 
ice, Rome and Naples, in Italy; sailing 
yn the return voyage from Liverpool. 
They expect to return to Prophets- 
town by December 1. This is a won- 
jerful trip and it is to be hoped that 
‘he Echo will contain some interesting 
jetails about it after their return. 

The second Intertype machine has 
geen instaalled in the plant of the 
News-Plaindealer at Sparta. This one 
s a two-magazine typesetting machine. 

John Wesley College, Cambria, is 
she purchaser of the Grand Tower 
Review, sold by the editor James 
3cott Hast. The plant will be moved 
o Cambria to be used for printing 
n the college. 

Leonard H. Fredericks is the new 
nanaging editor of the Rockford 
Vorning Star. He has been city editor 
‘or more than five years. Roscoe S. 
Yhapman will be general manager and 
Russell Chapman business manager. 
fohn Stewart Riley will take over the 
jusiness interests in the Star of his 
father, the late John V. Riley. 

The Metropolis Republican-Herald 
las increased its size to eight columns, 
sach column an inch and a half 
onger than the old size. This gives 
‘eaders about 20 columns more read- 
ng matter each week. Established in 
865, the Republican-Herald has been 
yublished regularly, though under 
rarious names, for more than 62 years. 
'Carthage now has a co-operated, 
iemi-weekly paper. The Carthage 
gazette is issued from the Republican 
‘lant on Friday and contains the 
iews from Tuesday to Friday. The 
Jarthage Republican is issued on 
fuesday and carries the news from 
he previous Friday. The papers con- 
‘imue their separate political policies. 
' The Tolono Herald, owned by Mar- 
jaret Holzinger, has been discontinued 
or an indefinite period. 


Indiana 
_ A new daily, the Indianapolis Post, 
fade its appearance in July. A. R. 
ling is editor and Mayor John L. 
Duvall has been a leader in activities 
eading up to the new publication, 
vhich is announced as a Republican 
japer. 
| The Valparaiso Vidette and Mes- 
enger have consolidated and _ the 
aerged paper is to be known as the 
Tidette, occupying the Messenger 
uilding. 
'The Churubusco Truth’ has been 
eased by Ralph T. Downes, formerly 
f Pendleton. Mrs. Downes will be 
‘ssociated with him on the publi- 
ation. 
L. S. Cole, owner of the Cayuga Her- 
Id, has leased the entire Flaugher 
uilding for the use of the Herald 
ffices and a stock and supply room. 
|The Nappanee Advance-News has 
een sold to Harvey Field, of Val- 
‘araiso. Mr. Field has been in the 
Tinting business for 20 years and was 
oreman of the Messenger mechanical 
‘epartment before the Vidette-Messen- 
er consolidation. 
The Farmersburg News is 27 years 
Ma Mr. and Mrs. Oscar T. Allen are 
S present pubishers. 
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Raymond S. Brown has resumed 
publication of the Columbus Weekly 
Republican, which he suspended dur- 
ing the World War. Mr. Brown is 
also owner and publisher of the Co- 
lumbus Evening Republican. 

Mrs. Edith Young Kilroy has pur- 
chased the entire interest in the 
Poseyville News. She will take active 
part as editor and will also act as 
her own reporter. James S. Jacques 
will continue as manager. 


lowa 
The Herald-Press and Belmond In- 
dependent have been consolidated, 


with R. A. Rankins, of the Independ- 
ent, in control. 

W. P. Wortman, who has been pub- 
lisher of the Malvern Leader for 28 
years has begun the 54th year of that 
publication. 

W. F. Johnston, who sold the old 
Taylor County Republican 27 years 
ago, was back for a visit to the office 
of the Times Republican at Bedford 
He never re-entered the newspaper 
business. 

Louisiana 

J. N. Langford and Bernard Reed 
are the owners and editors of the 
Opelousas News, a new paper. Mr. 
Langford formerly edited the St. 
Landry Clarion-Progress. 

Miss Estelle Tannehill, editor and 
owner of the Winnfield News-Amer- 
ican, is receiving much favorable 
comment from other editors of the 
state. Her paper is a weekly, estab- 
lished in 1890. She is one of the 
founders of the North Louisiana 
Press association. 

The Tribune and the Webster Sig- 
nal, at Minden, have consolidated and 
the Signal-Tribune will be published 
from the old Tribune plant under the 
management of W. B. Jones, publisher, 
and David W. Thomas, editor. It is 
planned to give Webster Parish a 
Sunday morning paper, and an after- 
noon paper with the exception of 
Saturdays and Mondays. Until re-or- 
ganization is complete the paper will 
appear on Wednesdays and Sundays 
only. 

S. N. and T. W. White, publishers of 
the De Soto Parish News, Mansfield, 
have enlarged the paper from six to 
seven columns and have installed a 
new cylinder press. The News is less 
than a year old but present indica- 
tions are that it will thrive. 

The new editor of the Concordia 
Sentinel is Harold Case, twenty years 
of age. Mr. Case has been very suc- 
cessful as editor for the Ferriday En- 
terprise, published by P. W. Mulvihill. 
The Enterprise was out of business 
for awhile on account of the flood. 


Maine 
According to Frank E. Phillips, 
manager of the New England Daily 
Newspaper Association, Maine is one 
of the few states in which the circu- 
lation of morning papers exceeds that 
of evening papers. 


Maryland 

The Somerset News, Princess Anne, 
is now being published in its own 
plant, having bought the entire out- 
fit of the Laurel (Del.) Leader. 

S. E. Shannahan, secretary of the 
Maryland Press Association and editor 
of the Easton Star-Democrat, was elect- 
ed chairman of the board of state aid 
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charities, and director of state chari- 
ties. 

The News Publishing Co., Salisbury, 
publisher of the Wicomico News and 
the Salisbury Times, has been sold to 
Alfred T. and Charles J. Truitt, who 
are cousins. The publications are now 
independent Republican but will be 
changed to Democratic. 


Massachusetts 

Josiah N. Bacon, Jr., is to be man- 
ager of the South Boston Gazette, a 
Saturday paper established in 1906 
and will have complete control of the 
business and news policy. 

The Revere Budget is now being 
printed on its new press. The paper 
is edited andowned by Arthur R. von 
Balsan. It was established in 1910 
and is thriving in the town, which has 
a population of 33,000. 

Boston has a new daily, Il Giornale 
D’America, printed in Italian but 
having an English _ section. Rev. 
Emilio Greco is the editor. 

The Natick Tribune now occupies 
its new home on Adams street. Ed- 
itor Pulsifer found it neccessary to 
erect a building for the Tribune when 
it showed so rapid a growth. For 
twelve years the Tribune had conduct- 
ed its business in one location. 

New quarters for the Rockland 
Standard are announced by Frank S. 
Alger, editor and publisher. He has 
purchased a block on Park street and 
the plant of the Rockland Standard 
Publishing company will be removed 


to that place. The Standard is 73 
years old. 
The Quincy Transcript is a new 


weekly published as a seven-column 
quarto by John F. Garrick. 

The Nantucket Inquirer and Mirror 
began its one hundred and seventh 
year recently. 1821 is a long time 
ago. 


Minnesota 

The Sacred Heart News is now 
owned by R. Holman, an experienced 
printer. 

Paul Hammer is now sole owner of 
the Russell Anchor, having purchased 
the interests of his partner, Earl 
Hartzell. 

Peter Honer, who has conducted the 
Cold Spring Record since 1899 has 
sold the paper to his sons, Frank and 
Edmund. 

Publication of the Renville County 
Republic, at Olivia, is suspended. The 
paper was begun a year ago by Marsh 
and Gleason. 

Jesse G. Rea announces suspension 
of the Tracy Times. 

A 26-page edition of the Dakota 
County Tribune, at Farmington, com- 
memorated the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the first permanent settle- 
ment in Dakota county. Editor Ham 
Clay did a good job. 

Mississippi 

J. R. Furr has purchased the issue 
of $10,000 capital stock of the Free 
Press Publishing company at Poplar- 
ville. Mr. Furr is editor and owner of 
the Picayune Item. 


Missouri 
Alden Pinney, publisher of the Scott 
County Democrat at Benton, and pres- 
ident of the Lions Club there, has 
been ‘appointed as one of the three 
deputy district governors of Missouri 
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Lionism. Mr. Pinney is president of 
the Southeast Missouri Press asso- 
ciation. 

Will Ennis, who has been editor of 
the Hunter Southeast Missourian for 
fifteen years, has sold the paper to 
Albert Carnahan. 

The Dearborn Democrat is now un- 
der the guidance of Charles A. Evans, 
formerly of the Edgerton Journal, and 
W. A. McDowell. 

Editor S. P. Loebe has secured a 
long lease on a new building in which 
the Charleston Times will be housed. 


Nebraska 

The Tribune at Plainview is now 
owned by George Crellin who is also 
editor and publisher of the Brunswick 
Independent. 

A new press has been installed in 
the Wahoo Democrat press room by 
N. J. Ludi, publisher. 

One of the reporters on the News, 
Verdigre weekly, recently bought the 
paper. He is Victor Brozovsky. 

The senior editor of the Bloomfield 
Monitor, W. H. Needham, is taking 
his first vacation in 40 years at the 
home of his brother-in-law, Frank 
Chandler, at Nez Perce, Idaho. Mr. 
Needham is 73 years of age and it has 
been 38 years since he established the 


Monitor. He is certainly entitled to 
a vacation after such continuous 
service. 


Present publishers of the Harting- 
ton Herald have been in charge of 
that paper for two decades. They are 
F. D. and C. E. Stone, and in a recent 
item in the Herald they reminisce: 
“We recall that it was hot—very hot— 
when we arrived on the scene and our 
first impression as we stepped off the 
main line at Wakefield and waited 
for a mixed train, carrying cattle and 
hogs, to bring us to our destination, 
was not altogether favorable.” Luck- 
ily, for Hartington, first impressions 
were not lasting. 


New Jersey 

Editor of the Plainfield Courier- 
News for nine years, John A. Gaffney 
has resigned to become associate ed- 
itor of the Brooklyn Standard Union. 

With two columns of front page 
material still unset, the Jersey City 
Journal found itself without any 
“juice’ in an electrical storm which 
recently put wires out of commission 
all over New York and New Jersey. 
Luckily, there were two type-setters 
found among the linotypers and the 
columns were set by hand. 

Instead of circulation figures, the 
Washington Star prefers to print on 
its front page, “25,000 readers.” The 
editor is Frank A. Robertson. During 
1926 his paper, a weekly, never appear- 
ed with less than 30 pages. 


North Dakota 

J. C. Schleppegrell, for the past two 
years publisher of the Sioux County 
Pioneer, at Ft. Yates, has sold the 
paper to A. E. Babcock, of Sultan, 
Washington, publisher of the Valley 
News. 

Adams has a new paper, the Walsh 
County Independent, published by G. 
H. McQuary. 

The Bantry Advocate is no more. 
Charles F. Varty, who published the 
Advocate for seventeen years, has 
taken over the North Dakota Eagle 
at Willow City. 
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The Crystal Call is now being pub- 
lished by J. E. and R. L. Mead. 

I. H. Munro is now editor and pub- 
lisher of the Pioneer Express at Pem- 
bina. He succeeds C. G. Thompson, 
who had been connected .with the 
paper for more than forty years. 

F. G. Orr is new editor and man- 
ager of the Mott Pioneer Press, suc- 
ceeding L. H. McCoy. 

Marjorie Brockman succeeds Mrs. 
R. E. Middaugh as editor of the Bis- 
marck Tribune. The Tribune is the 
oldést paper in Bismarck, as it was 
established in 1873. 

The Wahpeton Globe and the Rich- 
land County Farmer have been pur- 
chased and consolidated by EH. D. Lum, 
former publisher of the Valley City 
Times-Record. The new name will 
be the Farmer-Globe. Donald and El- 
don Lum are associated with their 
father in the enterprise. 

Editor and manager G. W. Niemi, 
of the Lansford Leader, has purchased 
that paper from Fred Roble of Gran- 
ville. Mr. Niemi was formerly pub- 
lisher of the Sentinel at Makoti. 


Ohio 

R. C. Hoiles, owner of the Mansfield 
News and the Lorain Times-Herald, 
has purchased the Telegraph-Forum at 
Bucyrus. 

The Logan Republican has increased 
its size and added a new press to its 
equipment. 

The Tribune plant at Marysville 
has installed its third linotype which 
will facilitate the handling of a daily 
evening paper, a weekly, and the job 
department’s output. Irvin C. Henry 
is editor and his weekly has been 
called the best county-seat weekly in 
Ohio by judges of the annual news- 
paper shows of Ohio State University. 


Oklahoma 

F. E. Forgy sold the Minco Min- 
strel to G. C. Fisher. 

H. L. Case has discontinued publi- 
cation of the Asher News. He is also 
publisher of the Wanette Times. 

Frank Armstrong recently estab- 
lished the Kendrick News and reports 
sixty-seven new subscriptions without 
a special campaign. 

W. S. Livingston, owner of the Sem- 
inole County News, has secured H. 
W. Hoffman to take charge of the 
paper. Mr. Hoffman was publisher of 
the News a number of years ago. 

W. O. Hennings has been succeeded 
by Guy Phillips as head of the Tuttle 
News. 

The publisher of the Clinton Chron- 
icle, W. K. Leatherock, has started a 
daily to be known as the Clinton 
Daily News. : 

The Sallisaw Democrat, American, 
the Muldrow Sun and the Vian Press 
are now established in a new brick 
home. The Sequoyah Publishing com- 
pany put out the papers from this 
plant. Ray O. Weems is president of 
the company. 

HK. H. Rye, of the Porter News, de- 
cided to move things along by adding 
one hundred new subscribers and in- 
creasing the size of the paper from 
four to six pages. 


Oregon 
South Umatilla Gazette is the new 
name of the Pilot Rock Record. 
A permanent home for the Coos 
Bay Harbor (North Bend) is being 


constructed by Edgar McDaniel, pub- 


: 
» 


lisher. 
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D. L. Ewing of Medford acquired — 


the Southern Oregon Spokesman of 
Grants Pass in a receiver’s sale. 


Cc. A. Adsit, publisher of the Pilot — 
Rock Gazette has added the Wasco 
News-Enterprise to his interests, and — 
for the present will operate both — 


papers. 
The St. 
weekly. 


Helen’s Mist is again a 


Pennsylvania 
It is commonly supposed that news- 
paper folk are the last to get a vaca- 
tion, but the Post-Dispatch, a weekly 
of Sykesville, 
vacation in July, and the office was 
closed from Monday until Saturday. 


During the absence cf T. B. Painter, 


editor and publisher of the Muncy 
Luminary, 
in the west, H. L. Mann is in charge 
of the paper. Mr. Painter is visiting 
in Denver and Los Angeles. 


took a week off for 


on an extended vacation 


The Mechanicsburg Jovrnal, estab-— 


lished in 1853, has consolidated with 
the weekly edition of the Daily News, 
of which W. H. Wilson is editor. 


A second typesetting machine has — 


been added to the equipment of the 
Port Allegany Reporter-Argus. 


David B. Rupley, city editor of the 


Bradford Era, is occupying the edi- 
torial chair in the absence of Daniel 
W. Dean, who is spending the entire 


summer at Randolph, N. Y., on vaca-— 


tion. 


South Dakota 


The appointment of W. D. Johnston, © 


Pierre, to handle public printing and 
binding under the secretary of finance, 
John Biehn, has been announced. 


Texas 
The San Juan Sentinel has pur- 
chased the building in which it has 


been housed for the past several years, 


from George Rowe, of San Antonio. 
The San Benito Light is now a 
paper of eight columns, 12 ems, and 


has made improvements in style of 


headings. 
Holland. 
J. P. Martin and Fred Martha have 
bought the Standard Printery at 
Cuero. 
L. C. Warren, publisher of the Men- 
ard Messenger, announces that his 


It is published by W. D. 


paper is housed in its new building 


now. 

El Comercio, Spanish-language paper, 
has enlarged from four to six columns. 
It is published by A. M. Gonzalez with 
Senora Gonzalez as general manager. 

One of the oldest German-language 
papers in Texas, the 
Deutsche Zeitung has been sold to the 
Texas Freie Presse of San Antonio 
and is discontinued. 


Utah 

W. H. Hornibrook, of the Sugar 
House Times at Salt Lake, is install- 
ing a new Duplex press. 

The Logan Journal issued an at- 
tractive four-page bulletin describing 
and illustrating scenes visited by Utah 
Press association members’ during 
their recent meeting at Cedar City. 


West Virginia 
Announcement of the consolidation 
of the Huntington Herald-Dispatch 
and the Huntington Advertiser has 


LaGrange 
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been made. A new corporation to be 
‘known as the Huntington Publishing 
Co. has been formed, of which J. H. 
Long, editor of the Advertiser, is pres- 
ident. Both papers are to be printed 
from the Advertiser’s plant, the con- 
solidation taking effect the 15th of 
‘August. The new name will be the 
Herald-Advertiser. 


Wisconsin 

Harsh coincidence sent Harry D. 
Sage, assistant editor of the Capital 
Times, Madison, out to cover the story 
of the finding of a man’s body floating 
in Lake Monona. It was his brother. 

Walter C. Mickelson, publisher of 
the Stoughton Daily Courier, is often 
embarrassed by being late for an ap- 
pointment. He cannot get a watch 
that will run on his person. Jewelers 
despair and offer various explanations 
for the unusual bodily condition which 
is doubtless responsible for the _ in- 
accuracies. 


Fifty Years for Windsor Gazette 

The Gazette, Windsor, Illinois, cel- 
ebrated its fiftieth anniversary by 
issuing a special edition. Among the 
special features were “Reminiscences 
of the Gazette’s Early Days,” by its 
founder, J. L. Warden; “Fifty Years 
Ago,” this being items from the first 
issue; articles concerning the first 
press, names of merchants advertising 
in the first issue, enumeration of 
some of the things Windsor had in 
1877 that it does not have today, a 
list of things Windsor has today that 
‘it did not have when the Gazette was 
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| Situations Wanted 


Experienced small town editor wants 
to manage small newspaper. Will also 
consider job as city editor, telegraph 
editor or reporter of daily. Wm. J. 
Duchaine, 1450 E. 66th Place, Chicago. 


Linotype Schools 
OPERATORS! PRINTERS!—If you 
vant to increase your speed, to enable 
you to hold a better position or ease 
the strain; if you want to learn the 
machine, write for free literature. 
Dorrespondence course with keyboard, 
i328; practical course, six weeks, $60.00. 
Milo Bennett set 12,131 ems per hour 
jor eight hours and can teach you. 
“stablished 1915. Address Milo Ben- 

ett’s School, Toledo, Ohio. 


| 

| Money Makers 

MAKE GOOD MONEY GETTING 
JUT editions of our almanac. Copy 
a dummy with 16 blank pages ready 
or adv. solicitor with suggestions; 
‘rms, etc., and a local edition show- 
‘og get-up mailed for 25c. 1928 edition 
‘eady June. 64-page cookbook in 
ummy form, blank adv. pages, good 
ny time anywhere, 30c. Catalog 4- 
olor blotters (300 designs, sizes 
‘x9%, 3%x6%4, 2144x4, layouts, sugges- 
jons for successful selling, $1. 12 
Sst. samples 10c. E. P. Co., Lititz, Pa. 


erin BP ie) a ee Se 
“FINANCING WITHOUT MONEY” 
‘town in building Guernsey Market 
fouse without paying interest. A 
tientific substitute for bonds. Munic- 
dalities and political units can get 
ut of debt. 10c a copy. 15 for $1.00. 
ook, Lititz, Pa. 
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started, and an original poem, “Good 
Old Days.” 

H. S. Lilly and George E. Duns- 
comb are the publishers of the Gazette 
and have been for a third of a cen- 
tury. It is published twice a week 
and now contains eight pages of five 
columns each issue, all home print. 
It can hold its own with the best of 
them as a neat, newsy paper. 


Third Term for Him 

The reelection of “King” Wood- 
bridge brings him to a third term as 
president of the International Adver- 
tising association. His numerous 
executive positions have made him 
eminently fitted for the work he has 
been doing so successfully. 

He is a graduate of Darmouth, and 
is now president of the Darmouth 
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club. He has served as president of 
the Advertising Club of New York, 
president of the National Association 
of Office Appliance Manufacturers, is 
a member of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, and 
a director of the National Better Busi- 
ness Bureau. 

He has been president of the Dicta- 
phone corporation; vice-president and 
general manager, then president of 
the Electric Refrigeration corporation. 
He has also held the sales manager- 
ship of the Kellogg Products company 
and the Loose-Wiles Biscuit company. 


J. E. McClure, editor of the Carlin- 
ville (Ill.) Democrat, recently spoke 
before the Litchfield Rotary club on 
the subject of “The Country News- 
paper.” 


“Holding Companies” 


The term “holding companies” 


utility business. 
investment companies. 


get the new capital on better 
could command, and so keeps 
furnishes expert engineering 
company could not afford. 


immensely larger fields. 


The investment or “holding” company cannot affect the 
rates paid locally for utility services. 
upon the value of the property of the operating company, 
regardless of where ownership of the property may rest and 
regardless of outstanding securities. 


An operating company in central Illinois aptly illustrates 


operating company was unable to finance itself during the war 
and seemed headed for the rocks. 

investment (holding) company, was 
complete physical and financial health, and on January 1, 1927, 


was serving 320 communities. 


All of these communities now have twenty-four hour 
electric service, instead of the previous no service at all in 174 
of them, and instead of the previous intermittent “dusk to 
dawn” service in 126 of them. 
munities, they have “big city” service. 


The average price received by that company for its electric 
current is now lower than the average generating cost used to 
be in the formerly municipal and other isolated generating 
plants before they were taken over by the “holding” company 
subsidiary. The lower rates to customers and regular divi- 
dends to stockholders are direct results of “holding” or invest- 


ment company influence. 


The investment or “holding” company’s influence tends 
always to improve service to the local community. It stimu- 
lates business-building by the local company and effects econ- 
omies which tend to reduce rates to the users. 
the financial health of the local company to the 


investors in it. 


UTILITY SECURITIES ARE GOOD INVESTMENTS 


More properly they are development or 
They do not “hold” anything; on the 
contrary they foster development, expansion and extension of 
high-grade service to communities and territories which other- 
wise would have only inefficient service, or none at all. 


When a local operating company needs capital for expand- 
ing its service, the “holding” 


the interest charges down. 
advice of a quality the local 
It masses the purchasing require- 
ments of many subsidiaries and so saves money for all of them. 
It places at the service of the smallest local operating com- 
pany all of the managerial experience and ability acquired in 


Everybody concerned is a gainer. 
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is a misnomer in the public 


or investment company helps 
terms than the local company 
It 


The, rates are based 


It was carried by the 
eventually restored to 


Although “small town” com- 


It strengthens 
advantage of 


UTILITY SECURITIES COMPANY 


230 South LaSalle Street 
CHICAGO 
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§ Maybe inYour 
S6 Own Light / 


Do you know — from ex- 
perience or investigation 
—what Western States 
Service might do for 
you? Or have you just 
“suessed” it couldn’t 
offer much better than the dismal staples — 
the delays, disappointments and ‘‘outs”’— of 
ordinary envelope distributing channels? 


Isn’t it standing in your own light not to know? The 
real facts are as easy to get as dropping a postal card. 


They will bring you to the realization of a true 
envelope service— twenty million ready in stock, 
embracing over 600 styles carried as ‘‘regulars,”’ which 
would be called ‘‘special’’ elsewhere. 


Bring that light out in front; ask for 
Free Price List No. 29 


South Water 
from Clinton 
fo Ferry Sts 
Milwaukee 
Wisconsin 
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THE NEWSPAPERS 
OF THE NATION 


Are buyers of Printers’ Supplies and 
THE UNITED STATES PUBLISHER 
reaches practically all of them. They 
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read it closely from cover to cover, and 


file its issues for future reference. 
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No other trade publication offers a 
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more attractive service or better coverage 
than 


THE UNITED STATES 
PUBLISHER 
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He Has “It” 


“wT” in this instance, is the Prize- 
| package containing samples from 
our new Fall Announcement line. 
That’s why the fellow in the picture 
above looks so pleased. 


With Fall coming on and new 
direct mail campaigns to be planned, 
Fall openings and exhibitions to be 
announced, and Christmas just in the 
offing, it’s a mighty handy thing to 
have our Prize-package atop a desk 
or tucked under an arm when one is 
selling printing. 


It contains samples of gay tissues 
for envelope linings and end sheets, 
sample letterheads and envelope sets 
in splashing blues and greens. Sam- 
ples of unusual new papers such as 
Mardi Gras with its confetti effect or 
Sandalwood with its delicate grain 
markings, and other things of interest. 


If you want a Prize-package, too, 
just fill in the coupon, mail it, and 
then watch for the postman carrying 
the big, pink envelope. 


Bradner Smith & Company 
333 S. Desplaines St. 
Chicago 


Bradner Smith & Co., 
333 S. Desplaines St., Chicago. 


; 
Please send me your Prize-package containing — 
samples from the new Fall Announcement line. 


August, 192’ 
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Readers of The United States Publisher are invi 


Boys’ Work Main Hobby 

Unlike the many editors who claim 
they have no hobby, George B. Dol- 
liver, of the Moon- 
Journal, Battle 
Creek, Michigan, 
does not hesitate 
to state that he 
has several. Chief 
among these is 
boys’ work. He 
has been commis- 
sioner of Boy 
Scouts for years, 
and is now, and a 
member of the na- 
tional council. He 
is the possessor 
of the coveted 
“Veteran Scout” 
honor. He is the 
rganizer of DeMolay in his home dis- 
rict, an order for older boys of 
Masonic families. The “B. C.” club, 
omposed of former high school ath- 
ates, a club functioning to back 
resent high school athletics and start 
romising boys on college careers, has 
alt the good results of his presidency. 
very boys’ organization in the city 
laims him as an honorary member. 
A secondary hobby is Masonry, and 
e is at present Grand Deacon of the 
lichigan Grand Lodge, F. & A. M. 
Music is a third hobby, he having 
een soloist at the First Congregation- 
| church for 17 years, and being a 
lember of the board of directors of 
1e Conservatory of Music. He trained 
1 Paris and turned down a contract 
1 French Grand Opera because he 
referred newspaper work. He has 
2en an oratorio singer for twenty 
2ars, and is “still at it.” 

Editor Dolliver used to write short 
ories, particularly children’s stories, 
r magazines but gave it up to de- 
yte his working hours entirely to 
swspaper work. 

You will say that there is a con- 
derable amount of work connected 
ith everyone of the above, so let us 
ld that he has one real recreational 
bby, though some make work of it, 
id that is golf. 


Geo. B. Dolliver 


Pistol and Rifle Shooting 
W. O. Brown, business manager of 
e Youngstown (Ohio) Vindicator, 
th his son has a rifle range at his 
me which gives both of tham amuse- 
ent and pleasure. He says: 
“For nearly seven years I was con- 
cted with the National Steel com- 
ny and the United States Steel cor- 
ration, in blast furnace, rail and bar 
ll work. 
‘I left this to become business man- 
er of the Vindicator in 1902. It 
ems to me that my real hobby is the 
per, as I am spending the greater 
rt of seven days a week in the office; 
t for moments of real relaxation I 
d most pleasure in pistol and rifle 
ooting. 
“Previous to the war I was a mem- 
r of the Youngstown Rifle and Re- 
Iver club which took an active part 
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Newspapermen’s Hobbies 


on this page of the Publisher 


in the U. S. Rev. association competi- 
tions as well as those of the National 
Rifle association. During five or six 
years I accumulated twelve medals of 
various kinds.” 


When Is a Hobby? 

Perhaps a hobby is in part a state 
of mind. At least Harry BE. Taylor, 
publisher of the Portsmouth (Ohio) 
Daily Times, does not identify his all- 
consuming interest in newspaper work 
as a hobby. Says Mr. Taylor: 

“So far as I know I have never had 
any hobbies of any kind. Guess I 
have been too busy most of my life. 

“I have never done anything besides 
newspaper work, having started in by 
learning the ‘cases’ on a small weekly 
paper in which my father was inter- 
ested. So you see, there is not much 
in my life that would be of interest 
to the readers of the United States 
Publisher.” 


Cows Are Marble’s Hobby 

George W. Marble, editor of the 
Fort-Scott (Kansas) Tribune-Monitor 
and former pres- 
ident of the Na- 
tional Editorial] 
associatio-, has a 
hobby that is de- 
cidedly different 
from editorial 
work, and that is 
dairy cows. He 
milks his cows 
every day he is in 
town and studies 


feeds and care 
with relation to 
milk production 
Geo. W. Marble and breeding. 


Fort Scott Guernseys:are his 
particular fancy. 

“T recently sold out my town cows,” 
he says when my boy went to Dart- 
mouth, because I had no one to care 
for them when I was out of town, 
which is much of the time. But I so 
missed the sport that I have now 
started in with another good cow, hav- 
ing arranged for her care while I am 
away from home. Haven’t been on a 
golf course for six months and not 
more than three times in a year. The 
cows take all my leisure time. I spent 
$200 looking for a cow and $65 express 
to get her here—all in addition to 
the $400 which I paid for her. She 
was a heifer but developed type and 
took the grand championship in the 
Kansas Dairy show every time she 
was exhibited. However, I am not 
much on shows. I am interested in 
cows for what they are and their 
economy. One good cow will cut the 
grocery and meat bill in two and in 
addition sell enough milk to the 
neighbors to more ‘than pay for her 
feed. As a household economy a cow 
is great. 

“My interest originated in a study 
of dairying as a farm economy. It 
has resulted, with the assistance of 
others here, in transforming this into 
the dairy capital of Kansas with a big 
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ted to chat about their hobbies 


condensery and a lot of New York 
money coming in each month. Nine 
hundred farmers around Fort Scott 
are selling milk to the condensery, 
besides the many who sell cream to 
the creamery, enabling it to double 
its capacity the last year or two and 
add an ice cream factory. 

“I mix my own feeds, treat the cow’s 
ailments, study their diseases, and have 
retrieved a lost quarter of an udder. 
I shovel my own cow’s manure, and 
do everything any farmer who milks 
cows should do. So I am not without 
a feeling for his infirmities.” 


Helps Others to Save 

“Mine is the Building and Loan,” 
said George F. Thayer, business man- 
ager of the Times-Republican, Mar- 
shalltown, Iowa, when asked his hobby. 

“In 1909 there was organized in 
Marshalltown a Savings and Loan 
association and at the end of. five 
years it had only loaned $16,000, and 
the directors agreed that the people 
did not want a savings and loan. Just 
before they moved to surrender their 
charter and go out of business I was 
made secretary for a period of six 
months, with the idea that it could 
be made a going institution, and I did 
act as secretary for eighteen months. 

“In the first five years, as I stated, 
we loaned $16,000, in the next five 
years we loaned $1,000,000 and today 
our association has nearly $1,500,000 
loaned out to people who are getting 
their homes by the month. 

“Of course, the association grew to 
such an extent that I could not act 
as secretary, but I have remained on 
the Board of Directors, and put in 
a good deal of my spare time with the 
association. This may seem a queer 
hobby, but there is a great personal 


GEORGE F. THAYER 
Business Manager, Times-Republican, 
Marshalitown, lowa 


satisfaction in starting some young 
man with the idea of owning his own 
home, and then see him pay it out as 
I have in dozens of instances.” 

If you have an interesting hobby, let 
our readers know about it. 
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(By Homer B. Clemmons, 


“Truths About Advertising’ 


“Persistent advertising is like the 
proverbial snow ball, the longer it 
keeps going the 
more certain it is 
to develop into 
something that 
people must see.” 
—Fourth Estate. 

Truthful adver- 
tising will sell any 
honest product— 
and other kinds 
products should 


not be made 
advertised or sold 
at all. Advertis- 


ing must now be 
classed with edi- 
torial and news 
matter as a force 
for creating an 
informed public 
opinion. Advertising pays, and pays 
well, if the product advertised has 
merit and is priced reasonable. 

The business man of today who be- 
lieves that advertising does not pay 
is occupying a place “away back in 
the rear.” Progressive business men 
in this age use printers ink and plenty 
lr whe 

Advertising does not jerk; it pulls. 
It begins very gently at first, but the 
pull is steady. It increases day by day 
and year by year until it exerts an 
irresistible power. 

One of the most essential mediums 
of cooperation and success in business 
today is honest, persistent and con- 
“Tell” the better and easier you “Sell.” 
you must all “Tell.” The more you 
“Tell the better and easier you “Sell.” 
The best medium through which to 


H. B. Clemmons 


“Tell” and ‘Sell’ is the advertising 
columns of your newspaper or my 
newspaper. By this method you are 


able to reach thousands and place be- 
fore them the merits of your product. 
Another of the necessities of success- 
ful advertising is persistence. Keep 
everlastingly pounding, and results 
- are sure to be forthcoming. It is said 
that “Constant dripping of the water 
wears away the hardest stone.” 

Newspaper advertising in America 
cost $235,000,000 last year, a gain of 
$15,000,000 over the previous year. It 
has been argued that advertising is 
so much waste, so much added unnec- 
essarily to the cost of the articles 
sold. In one sense, it is true; if the 
sales could be made without it, the 
prices could be just that much less to 
the consumer. 

But the world buys only on infor- 
mation. It travels because it knows 
where to go, what it can see, how 
much it will cost. It builds new 
houses because it reads how other 
people build and live and enjoy. It 
dresses in new fabrics because these 
come to its reading eyes. It is many 
times cheaper to get all this informa- 
tion by reading than in any other 
manner. The world would settle down 
into a jumble of ignorant, unkempt, 
leave-me-alone provincial units, but 
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Advertising Manager, Blue Island Sun-Standard, Blue Island, Ill.) q | 


for what it reads in the advertising 
columns. 

No business man in any town should 
allow a newspaper published in his 
town to go without his name and busi- 
ness being mentioned somewhere in 
its column. This applies to all kinds 
of business—general stores, dry goods, 
groceries, furniture dealers, manufac- 
turing establishments, automobile 
dealers, mechanics, professional men, 
and in fact all classes of business men. 
This does not mean that they should 
have a whole or half or even a quar- 
ter page ad in every issue of the 
paper, but their name and busi- 
ness should be mentioned if they 
do not use more than a _ two-line 
space. A stranger picking up a news- 
paper should be able to tell just 
what business is represented in a 
town by looking at the business men- 
tioned in the paper. This is the best 
possible town advertiser. The man 
who does not advertise his business 
does an injustice to himself and his 
town. He is the man who expects the 
newspaper to do the most free boost- 
ing for his town. The man who in- 
sists on sharing the business that 
comes to a town but refuses to adver- 
tise his business is not a valuable ad- 
dition. ‘The life of any town depends 
upon the live, wide awake and liberal 
advertising business men. 


‘It Pays to Advertise’ 


Such a statement needs a great deal 
of qualification. It does pay to adver- 
tise the right goods in the right media 
at the right time. Every newspaper- 
man believes it, preaches it and knows 
it. Many newspaper men _ practice 
what they preach and thus know from 
actual experience that the statement 
is absolutely true. ' 

It is indeed quite a relief to a news- 
paperman to have his advertisers ac- 
knowledge that their advertising has 
been successful and that “It Pays to 
Advertise.” It is said that the proof 
of the pudding is the eating thereof. 
If this be true, and we, none of us, 
deny it, then a few “proofs” are in 
order to test the pudding. 

Here they are: 

“The Acme Construction Company, 
specializing in permanent garages, be- 
lieves it pays to advertise—especially 
if this advertising is judiciously placed 
in the proper medium. This company 
has been advertising regularly in Thi 
Maywood (Ill.) Herald, representa- 
tives of the company declare that an 
average of four sales each week are 
traced direct to Maywood Herald ad- 
vertising.” 

“Mr. Van Camp, the baked bean man, 
put it right when, asked what kind of 
advertising is most fruitful, he replied 
that he could not tell, but that what 
he did know was that when he adver- 
tised he got the business, and when 
he didn’t advertise he didn’t get it, 
and he proposed to keep on advertis- 
rhayeg’ 

“A great banker says about advertis- 
ing: ‘Business that pays due regard 


to proper use of advertising is a safer 
investment (all other factors consider. 
ed), than a business that ignores ad. 
vertising.” | 

The Standard, Waukon, Lowa, says: 

“In picking up a certain magazine 
we noted that advertising pages con 
tained a $6,000 ad for the lowly shoe 
string, another of the same size for a 
15-cent. can of smoking tobacco, an 
other of higher prices for the stuff 
that makes rasin pies—and mash, too; 
another. even higher in price for ¢ 
bar of soap and others for almos{ 
everything from invisible dress-fasten 
ers up through the hosiery line to fac 
lotions—and still there are a very fey 
who say that it does not pay to adver 
tise. If a manufacturer can carry ¢ 
series of advertising costing hundred; 
of thousands of dollars a year to ad 
vertise a certain brand of shoe string) 
or other nickel articles, what doe; 
advertising mean to the retailer? Th 
word ‘advertising’ is the distinguish 
ing mark between the ‘storekeeper 
and the merchant.” 

The Faget-Buick Company, 123% 
and Western Ave., Blue Island, Ill. 
dealing exclusively in Buick moto 
cars, started a 1000 inch contract fo 
advertising in the Sun-Standard witl 
a recent issue. The contract runs fo 
one year. This demonstrates the fait) 
of the Faget-Buick company in th 
motor car they handle; the territor 
in which they serve; the city in whic: 
they are located and the Sun-Standar 
as a pulling advertising medium. 


Country newspapers comprise th 
biggest trust on earth, declares — 
Missouri editor. ‘The country new. 
paper trusts everybody, gets cusse¢ 
and if it busts for trusting, get 
cussed for busting.—Washington Pu! 
lic Utilities. ; 


C.& A.R.R 


“THE ONLY WAY” ; 


Perfect Passenger and Freigt 
Service between | 


CHICAGO 

ST. LOUIS 
KANSAS CITY 
PEORIA 
SPRINGFIELD 
BLOOMINGTON 


Sixteen daily trains between 


(KANSAS CITY 


Chicago, Springfield and St. 
Louis. Double track all the 
way. The Alton Limited— 


the handsomest train in the 
world—parlor cars, exclusive 
ladies parlor with Japanese 
maid in attendance. 

The Great Southwest is best 
served by the ©. & A. R. BR 
Through fast freight trains 
between all terminals. 


E. H. YARKE, D.F. & P.A., C. & A.B. 
Springfield, Tl. 
y 
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Whitine’s Trade Linen 
WHITING’S TRADE LINEN is the ideal flat paper for commercial work in 


which cconomy is a necessary factor. 

It is a low priced paper but is exceptionally well made, clear in color, and 
uniform in texture. 

Its remarkable strength and clean, attractive appearance are seldom met with 
in flat papers of similar grade. . 
WHITING’S TRADE LINEN is unequaled at its price in printing and writing 


qualities. 


Its ALWAYS uniform size makes for ease and rapidity on the press. Its fine 
finish and quick drying qualities make possible the neat, clean-cut impressions 
characteristic of the highest grade workmanship. 


Its smooth surface gives free glide to the pen, taking the swiftest stroke with- 
out scratch or splutter. 


WHITING’S TRADE LINEN is excellent for letter heads, price lists, circulars, 


folders, catalogs, and office forms of every sort. 


WHITING’S TRADE LINEN is furnished in Silver White Wove only. It is 
watermarked and wrapped in packages of 500 sheets. 


Send for sample sheets and booklets TODAY. 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


318 W. Washington Street, Chicago 
New York Philadelphia Boston Mills: Holyoke, Mass. 


HOTEL ASTOR 
NEW YORK 


AT TIMES SQUARE 


BROADWAY 
44th and 45th Streets 


“The Crossroads of the World” 


Official New York City Headquarters 
INTERNATIONAL PRESS FOUNDATION 


and F. A. MUSCHENHEIM 
UNITED STATES PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION OF PRESIDENTS AND SECRETARIES 


The Soul of a Railroad 


A railroad may be said to be composed 
of a body anda soul. The first is the rail- 
way property, consisting of the engines, 
cars, tracks, tools, machinery and buildings 
—things of little value except as they are 
wisely used in the production of trans- 
portation. The second is the moving 
spirit, consisting of the employes, who 
animate the railroad and who give to it 
character and ideals. 


A great deal depends upon the ability 
and integrity of railway employes. The 
service they produce through the utiliza- 
tion of railway property is one of the 
mainstays of our civilization. Without 
their ministration our entire fabric of 
production, manufacture and distribution 
would collapse. Daily the railway em- 
ployes of this country must handle safely, 
efficiently and economically railway prop- 
erty representing an investment of approx- 
imately $13,000 for each employe, and daily 
they must safeguard and expedite the 
movement of more than two million pas- 
sengers and shipments worth in the neigh- 
borhood of two billion dollars. 


Personal responsibility of a highly ex- 
acting sort is the lot of every railway 
employe. Team work and willingness to 
serve are essential—they should be bred 
in the bone. With so much dependent 


upon them, is it any wonder that railway 
workers are inclined to regard their rail- 
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way employment as a mark of distinction? 
This attitude toward their calling is true 
not only of employes engaged in the more 
highly specialized branches of railway 
work but also of those whose occupations 
differ little, if at all, from work in other 
fields. 


Every railroad is measured by the char- 
acter of its employes, as reflected in the 
service the railroad provides. Upon all the 
employes to some extent, but more espe- 
cially upon those who come in direct con- 
tact with the public, depends the reputa- 
tion of the railroad. It is no exaggeration 
to say that the employes stand for the 
railroad in the public mind. 


The Illinois Central System regards 
itself as fortunate in the character of its 
employes. Many of them represent the 
second and third generations in this rail- 
road’s service. Their loyalty, courtesy and 
co-operation make possible the high stand- 
ing which this railroad enjoys in public 
esteem—a standing which is the finest pos- 
sible tribute to the family spirit of the 
organization. 


The Illinois Central System was never 
better fortified than today in both plant 
and personnel. Body and soul, it is ready 
to meet all the demands made upon it. 


Constructive criticism and suggestions 
are invited. 


L. A. DOWNS, 


President, Illinois Central System. 
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F. G. Smith in partnership with his brother on the Waukegan Daily Sun 
recently sent a $100 check to the Illinois Press association to be used in further- 
ing the organization’s activities. A photo of W. J. Smith appears in connection 
with another article elsewhere in this issue. 


D. W. Grandon also receives credit for sending in a $100 check to the 
Illinois Press association. He is editor of the Sterling, Illinois, Daily Gazette. 


DEVOTED TO THE WELFARE 
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“The nation’s business paper” 


WOWARD Bony 


WATERMARKED 


Howard Bond in its 13 colors and 4 
finishes of white enables you to pro- 
duce extremely high quality work at a 


very moderate and minimum cost. 


Use Howard Bond in putting across 
your ideas and let it serve you just as 
it serves thousands of others. 
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EDUCATION NOT LEGISLATION 
WILL SOLVE ACCIDENT 
PROBLEM 


Amateur reformers still believe that compelling 
every motorist to equip his car with a governor 
limiting the speed of the car will cut down acci- 
dents; amateurs still believe that a law forcing 
every owner to stand a mental and physical ex- 
amination will, with one gesture, wipe the care- 
less and irresponsible driver off our streets and 
highways. 


Such surface views of safety are never found 
among men who devote their lives to the saving 
of lives. Experienced accident prevention 
workers know that education will solve the 
problem. 


For years the Chicago Motor Club has been 
engaged in the work of saving lives by means 
of education. Through its work in the schools 
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SEND FOR PORTFOLIO OF LETTER- 
HEADS AND OFFICE FORMS 


the club is making the children of today familiar 
with the principles of safety. This work of 
education is also carried out among adult mo- 
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THE HOWARD PAPER 
COMPANY 


Urbana, Ohio 


torists and pedestrians. Your help in this work 
is solicited. 


CHICAGO MOTOR CLUB 


CHARLES M. HAYES, President 
3254 Michigan Avenue 


Chicago 


Compare it—tear it—test it—and you will specify it 
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St. Louis’ Largest Hotel~O 


HIS Great Hotel stands 

geographically and so- 
cially in the heart of the city 
. . . and on its highest point. 
Smartly furnished Guest- 
Rooms, single or ensuite .. . 
5 dining rooms, dancing 
nightly. . . The Coronado has 
taken a place among the not- 


ed hotels of the World. 


RATES 
from 


$2.50 


Coronado 


LINDELL BLVD. AT SPRING AVE. 


Official St. Louis Headquarters 
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International Press Foundation 
mandi 


United States Publishers’ 


Association of Presidents and Secretaries 
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Another Hundred for the 
Association 


H. A. DRYDEN 
Classified Manager, Peoria Journal, III. 


H. A. Dryden, classified manager of 
the Peoria Journal-Transcript, sent in 
a check for $100 to apply on the ac- 
tivities of the Illinois Press associa- 
tion, thus adding to the many editors 
of the state who appreciate the work 
the organization is doing and want 
to help it along. 


Tribute to the Printer 


The Christian Science Monitor, in a 
contribution signed by O. S., says this: 

“About authors we hear more than 
enough; even editors are sometimes 
brought to our attention; but of the 
‘third estate of literature, composed 
of men of letters who work as hard 
and at least as well as any, we seldom 
hear or think. The printer, that silent 
but never-sleeping partner in every 
literary undertaking, is too commonly 
ignored. Take up any book from your 
reading table and turn to the title 
page: there you will find the author’s 
name in bold lettering, and beneath it 
the:name of the publisher; but you 
will look vainly from end to end of 
that book to find the names of the 
men who set it in type. Remembering 
how often I have tried their patience 
and how much I have profited by their 
knowledge and forbearance, I feel im- 
Ppelled, since no one else does so, to 
acknowledge, though tardily, the debt 
we all owe to these silent heroes of 
the composing room. 

“Sometimes, after reading a worth- 
while book, I have glanced at the last 
flyleaves in the vague hope of finding 
some such sentence as this from the 
printer: ‘I have set this up because 
I was paid to, but I assure the hesitat- 
ing purchaser that it is not worth his 


money as it was not worth my time.’ 
The fact that we never find such sen- 
tences is another proof of magnificent 
self-control. Good printers ‘follow 
copy’ as faithfully as the wake follows 
a ship. They follow it through wilder- 
nesses of footnotes, through bogs of 
bathos and deserts of ineptitude. If 
a writer is so misguided as to think 
that a succession of dots... three in 
the midst of a sentence and four at the 
end... . is a helpful nuance in punc- 
tuation, conveying a sense somewhat 
different from that of the dash—I re- 
call that I once cherished this opinion 
myself—there are some printers, or 
there used to be, condescending enough 
to follow copy even in that, although 
they must not be expected to do it 
very often. 

“Printing has been going on for al- 
most five centuries, not to consider the 
Chinese, and yet no social reformer has 
drawn attention to the pathetic fact 
that printers have to read every word 
they print. (Even of this present 
essay some printer whom I shall never 
see to thank will have to read every 


word. Every word! ) 
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“Thinking, as I often do, of the 
many intricate processes necessary in 
turning copy into print—thinking of 
the wood choppers in distant forests, 
of the pulp mills, of printers and press- 
men and proofreaders, of the folding 
and mailing machines, all of which 
stand indispensably between my words 
and any reader’s eye, how often I have 
paused over a slovenly sentence and 
said to myself: ‘You can not let that 
pass! Hundreds are doing their work 
well so that yours may have its chance. 
You must be true to them.’ And 
oftener than I should like to say I 
have started up at night with the re- 
membered fumble of the presses in 
my ears and, knowing that they might 
be grinding out some screed of mine, 
I have felt like rushing to the tele- 
graph with such words as these: ‘Stop 
press. wcvpy not fit to print. Better 
follows.’ 

“But the presses can not stop or 
printers cease from printing, for of 
the making of books and essays there 
is no end. And yet unto every single 
book and to every individual essay 
there is an end. Whether we work 
with quill or composing stick matters 
but little, seeing how surely we must 
come at last either to the colophon or 
else to initials.” 


Ira D. Lakin Appointed 
Postmaster 


IRA D. LAKIN 
New Postmaster at Vandalia, III. 


Ira D. Lakin, one of the editors of 
the Vandalia Union, has been ap- 
pointed postmaster of Vandalia. He 
will be obliged to give up some of his 
work on the Union, for lack of time, 
although he says he has been at it 
pretty constantly for 35 years. The 
Union is published by T. N. Lakin & 
Sons, and was established in 1864. 


Illinois Press Will Hold Convention 


Many State Notables Will Furnish Brilliant Program for Illinois 
University of Illinois October 13, 14, 15 


Editors at 


No less personalities than Gover- 
nor Len Small of the State of Illinois, 
Mrs. Josephine Turck Baker, the ed- 
itor and founder of Correct English 
Magazine; Richard J. Finnegan, ed- 
itor of the Chicago Journal; and 
Harry E. Bell, editor of the White Hall 
(Ill.) Register-Republican, and presi- 
dent of the Illinois Press association, 
will have the important roles in the 
62nd annual meeting of the Illinois 
Press association which will take 
place at the University of Illinois on 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday, Oc- 
tober 13, 14 and 15. 

Registration of delegates will take 
place at the headquarters of the con- 
vention at the University of Illinois 
Union building between 9:00 and 12:00 
on Thursday morning. Mr. J. HE. 
Dertinger, editor of the Bushnell Rec- 
ord, will be chairman of the registra- 
tion with Miss Bertha Fields as his 
assistant. Members of the Associa- 
tion will be expected to pay dues 
when they register to Treasurer 
Gerry D. Scott of the Wyoming Post- 
Herald. Miss Helen Klaus will act as 
his assistant. 

The afternoon session will open at 
2 o’clock with an address by Presi- 
dent Harry E. Bell of the [Illinois 
Press association. Invocation will be 
given by R. W. Jones, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Progress, Johnston City. 
A number of special announcements 
will be made at this time and a num- 
ber of committees and judges ap- 
pointed. 

The entire convention will be in- 
terested, perhaps, in the talk which 
Edward S. Beck of the Chicago Trib- 
une will give at 2:30; it’s title is, 
‘T’ve Been Thinking About the Pro- 
fession.” 

Mr. Beck’s talk will be followed 
by a discourse on “How To Get Ad- 
vertising’” by Mr. C. M. Hichenhauer 
of the Quincy Whig-Journal. The 
economist’s viewpoint will be _ pre- 
sented when E.,L. Bogart, professor 
of Economics at the University of I1li- 
nois, speaks on “The Economist Looks 
Behind the Scene.” Shop talk led by 
Frank Collins of the Arcola Record- 
Herald and W. W. Loomis of the La- 
Grange Citizen, who will speak on 
“Labor Saving in the Print Shop” and 
“Getting Right Prices for Your Prod- 
uct,” respectively, will be the next 
feature on the afternoon program. 

The Associated Press meeting with 
a program to be supplied later will 
begin at 2:30 o’clock Thursday after- 
noon. 3 

From 6 to 7:30 the Past President’s 
Dinner will take place at the Sout .- 
ern Tea Room on Green street jusi 
one block from the Union building. 

Educational entertainment will fea- 
ture the Thursday evening sessions. 
A social hour when members and 
friends may visit and exchange expe- 
riences will start at 7:30 in the Union 
building. Moving pictures showng 
modern methods in making paper, 
with an accompanying lecture, “The 
Forest and the Press Room,” by O. H. 
Runyan of Bradner Smith and Com- 
pany of Chicago, will be presented at 
this time. 


A joint session of the weekly and 
daily papers will be held on Friday 
morning beginning at 9 o’clock when 
announcements will be made and the 
secretary’s report will be read by 
H. L. Williamson, secretary of the 
Illinois Press association and editor 


AMBROSE WYRICK 
Tenor on Program of Illinois 
Press Convention 


of the United States Publisher. 
Printed copies of this report will be 
distributed to members of the asso- 
ciation. 

Edward Cary. Hayes, Professor of 
Sociology at the University of Illinois 
will talk on ‘Social Problems of the 
Rural Community” at 5:45 o’clock. 
When this talk is ended, J. HE. McClure 
of the Carlinville Democrat, Herschel 
Blazer of the Aledo Times-Record, Hal 
Trovillion of the Herrin News, and 
W. E. Hawthorne of the Granville 
Echo, will take the leading parts in 
a discussion. 

This discussion will be followed by a 
lecture “Improving English” by Mrs. 
Josephine Turck Baker, editor of Cor- 
rect English Magazine. Mrs. Baker 
has been running a series of articles 
in the United States Publisher on 
“The Correct Word—How to Use it.” 
One of her articles appears in this 
month’s issue. 

“Improving Display,” a talk to be 
given by Mr. Phillip Adler, of the 
Kewanee Star Courier, will conclude 
this section of the session. 

The session particularly designed 
for daily newspapers will open at 
10:15 o’clock Friday morning. Mr. 
Kendrie C. Babcock, Provost, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, will open this meeting 
by a lecture on “The Trivial and Im- 
portant Affairs of 1927.” This talk 
will be followed by a talk led by 
A. M. Snook of the Aurora Beacon 
News; Fred E. Sterling, of the Rock- 
ford Register-Gazette; and C. E. War- 
wick of the Canton Daily Ledger. 

“The Press and International Af- 
fairs” is the subject which James Wil- 
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ford Garner, professor of Political - 
Science of the University of Illinois, 
will take for his talk. This discourse 
will be followed by a _ discussion 
which will be led by W. F. Hardy of 
the Decatur Herald, John Carroll of 
the Chicago Tribune and August Sun- 
dine of the Moline Dispatch. 

“Political Problems of Illinois” ig 
the last lecture scheduled for the 
daily session; this talk will be deliy- 
ered by J. A. Fairlie, of the Political 
Science department of the University 
of Illinois. A discussion will follow and 
will be conducted by A. L. Bowen, 
chief editorial writer for the Spring- 
field State Journal; John Harrison, 
Danville Commercial News; Paul R. 
Goddard, Washington Reporter; §S. J. 
Duncan-Clark, Chicago Evening Post; 
and Henry Justin Smith, Chicago 
Daily News. 

The weekly session will begin also 
at 10:15 o’clock. “Small Town Papers 
—Making Them Readable,” is the sub- 
ject which Fred Keister of the Ionia 
County News, Ionia, Michigan, will 
take for his subject. Mr. Keister was 
the winner of the 1926 National Com- 
munity Newspaper Contest. 

“Small Town Papers—Making Them 
Profitable,”’ will be discussed by H. JZ. 
Mitchell of the Sentinel, Bemidji, Min- 
nesota. “Tiding Over Dull Periods,” 
is the title of a talk which will be 
given by Ray R. Aurner, Professor of 
Advertising at the University of Wis- 
consin. Homer B. Clemmons of the 
Blue-Island Sun-Standard will take for 
his subject “How To Get the Non-Ad- 
vertiser to Advertise.” Shop talk will 
be led by Elmo Watson of the Pub- 
lishers’ Auxiliary, Chicago. 

Exercises in connection with the 
opening of the new school of journal- 
ism at the University of Illinois will 
feature the Friday afternoon session. 
The Fifty-Fifth General Assembly re- 
cently appropriated $30,000 for this 
new school of journalism. This pro- 
gram will be held in the Union build- 
ing auditorium. 

Frank W. Scott, a former director 
of journalism at the University of Illi- 
nois, will speak at this session, on the 
subject of “Education for Journalism.” 
Verne E. Joy will speak on “The State 
Press and the School.” ‘What Illinois 


MRS. JOSEPHINE TURCK BAKER 
Editor Correct English Magazine 

Is Doing” will be discussed by Law- 

rence Murphy, of the department of 
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journalism at the University of Illi- 
nois. He will be followed on the 
program by Vincent Y. Dallman of 
‘he Springfield, Illinois, State Register, 
and will present a tribute to John We 
Riley, Rockford, and H. W. Clendenin, 
3pringfield. A “Report of the Legisla- 
iye Committee on Eight New Laws” 
will be given by S. P. Preston of the 
Hillespie News. “What They Mean to 
Weeklies” and “What They Mean to 
Dailies” will be discussed in turn by 
H. U. Bailey of the Princeton Bureau 
County Republican and W. J. Smith 
of the Waukegan Daily Sun. 

W. W. Evans of the Belleville Ad- 

voeate, A. H. Gravenhorst of the 
Effingham Review, Omer N. Custer of 
the Galesburg Republican-Register, 
and Will C. Carson of the Greenville 
Advocate, will be the doctors in a 
“Clinic for Sick Newspapers.” A tour 
of the south campus and a band con- 
cert will complete the afternoon 
program. 
A banquet at the Hotel Urbana- 
Lincoln at 7 o’clock will be the main 
feature of Friday evening’s program. 
Delegates should reserve places at the 
Registration Desk in the Union build- 
ing. W. W. Luttrell of the Franklin 
Times will be in charge. 

Hon. Fred E. Sterling of the Rock- 
ford Register Gazette will be the 
Master of Ceremonies at the banquet. 
Greetings will be extended by Dr. 
David: J. Kinley, President of the 
University of Illinois. 

A special feature of the banquet 
program will be an address entitled 
“Music and Its Relation to Business” 
by Hon. Ambrose Wyrick, world 
famous “Silver-Toned Tenor.” Mr. 
Wyrick is President of the Wyrick 
Studios, Inc., School of Music and 
Drama. 

' Governor Len Small of Illinois will 
also be one of the chief speakers at 
the banquet. His topic is “Illinois.” 

“Growing Tendencies of Growing 
Newspapers” will be discussed by 
Henry T. Claus, editor of the Boston 
Transcript. 

- The Saturday morning program will 
‘begin at 9 o’clock with a talk on “The 
Revival of Printing” by John Henry 
‘Nash, artistic printer of San Francisco 
and winner in the Philadelphia Graphic 
‘Arts Exhibit in 1926-27. He will be 
followed by Richard J. Finegan, editor 
of the Chicago Journal, who will speak 
‘on “Shall We Enforce the Law—and 
How.” Rev. G. L. Losh, of the First 
Methodist Church, Urbana, will follow. 
A discussion will be led by W. J. 
‘Smith of the Waukegan Sun, John M. 
Sheets of the Oblong Oracle, Harry 
Bell of the White Hall Register-Repub- 
lican, R. W. Jones of the Johnston 
City Progress, Edward Beck of the 
Chicago Tribune, and Frederick Stowe 
of the Peoria Journal-Transcript. 

__A business session and a report of 
‘the Field Secretary will come at 10:30. 
A “Report on the Certificate Plan” 
will be presented by Harry Potter of 
the Marshall Herald. This will be 
‘followed by a “Report on the National 
‘Editorial Association” by Gerry D. 
Seott of the Wyoming Post-Herald. 
A “Report of the Joint Committee” 
of the Illinois Press Association and 
the Southern Illinois Editorial Asso- 
ciation on “Editor’s Hall of Fame” 
will be given by L. M. Wood of the 
Flora Journal-Record. 

Election of officers, miscellaneous 
business and a football game between 
lowa State and U. of I. will conclude 
the convention. 
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United States Publisher in New Home 


Springfield Quarters in Enlarged and Remodeled 
Building; First Move Since Initial Issue 


The United States Publisher has 
been in its new home, at 221 South 
Fourth Street, Springfield, ITllinois, 


H. L. WILLIAMSON 
Editor United States Publisher 


since the first of September. The 
building is the two-story’ brick once 
occupied by the Daily News, but it has 
been enlarged and entirely remodeled 
in order to house adequately the new- 
est and best printing, binding and em- 
bossing machinery. 


The Publisher has been in the same 
Fifth street quarters ever since pub- 
lication was started by H. L. William- 
son, which was before the World 
War. During the war the magazine, 
then known as the Illinois Publisher, 
was discontinued as a non-essential, 
but was resumed immediately after- 
wards. In January, 1925, the name 
was changed to the United States 
Publisher in response to suggestions 
from editors all over the country 
that the scope of the magazine 
be broadened and made more national 
in character. 

The new building affords much more 
floor space than the old, as there are 
three floors totaling fully 18,000 square 
feet, which provide ample room for the 
United States Publisher and the Hart- 
man Printing company, of which Mr. 
Williamson is the owner. The execu- 
tive offices and bindery occupy the 
first floor; on the second are the com- 
posing and press rooms, and the office 
of the Publisher; storage and shipping 
rooms are in the basement. Mr. Wil- 
liamson has made special plans for the 
convenience and health of his em- 
ployes, providing excellent overhead 
lighting, steam heat and sanitary fur- 
nishings. 

Moving of the plant was effected 
without noticeable depreciation of out- 
put and in a few days everything was 
in ship shape. The new location is 
only a block west of the old, where 
the Hartman Printing company has 
conducted its business for thirty-three 


years. 


Graphic Arts Displayed in New York 


A. E. GieZengack, Manager of Exposition, Elected 
President of Printing House Craftsmen 


The Fourth Educational Graphic 
Arts Exposition, which began Septem- 
ber 5, is now going on at the Grand 
Central Palace, New York City, and 
will last through the 17th. The pur- 
pose of the exposition is to display 
and demonstrate printing machinery, 
equipment and processes with inter- 
national exhibits of attainments in 
typography, design, illustration and 
color in printing. 

As a part of the opening ceremonies 
of the Graphic Arts Exposition, a 
wreath of roses was placed on the 
statue of Benjamin Franklin in Print- 
ing House Square, New York, by Wil- 
liam Green, president of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. 

At least 140 exhibitors have places 
on three big floors of the Palace. Two 
of the floors are devoted mainly to 
machinery and equipment, while the 
other floor contains representative ex- 
amples of attainments in illustration, 
fine printing, papers, lithography, en- 
graving, ink displays and printers’ ex- 
hibits, displayed under the title of the 
Graphic Arts Gallery. 

Here there was arranged some of 
the foremost work in newspaper and 
magazine advertising typography, in 
the belief that this phase of printing 
has become very important. 


The group of foreign exhibits is rep- 
resented by England, France, Germany 
and Italy and is of particular interest 
for the daring use of colors in the 
designs. 

Standing on exhibit at the R. Hoe 
& Co. booth, is an old Blaew press 
which duplicates one on which Ben- 
jamin Franklin got his training as a 
journeyman. Incorporated in the 
press are certain features which were 
invented by Jansen Blaew of Amster- 
dam, and which mark almost the first 
improvement over the Gutenberg press 
of the middle 15th century. 

The exhibit of the Mergenthaler 
Linotype company is to be found be- 
hind a screen fashioned as a duplicate 
of the Brooklyn plant, which covers 
two city blocks. Here the oldest lino- 
type machine is on exhibit. It was 
used in 1886 by the New York Tribune, 
and is called a Blower machine be- 
cause the matrices, as they were re- 
leased from the magazine, were-blown 
to their places in the assembler ‘by a 
draft of air from an automatic bellows. 

A. E. Giegengack, manager of the 
exposition, was elected president of 
the International Association of Print- 
ing House Craftsmen, which held its 
convention during the exposition. 


Society of Editors Aids Journalism 


Adopts Seven “Canons”’ 


to Codify Newspaper Practice; Members 


Must Edit Dailies in Cities of Not Less Than 50,000 


Editorial associations as a rule are 
not very strict in regard to qualifica- 
tions for membership. In most of 
them there are a few members who 
are classed as editors whose creden- 
tials might not pass before a commit- 
tee who went by a strict dictionary 
definition of the term, “editor.” A 
few of the organizations, however, 
place limits upon membership that at 
least do not allow of an extensive 
membership. Among these is the 
American Society of Newspaper Ed- 
itors, whose membership is limited by 
the constitution to directing editors, 
that is to say, editors-in-chief, edito- 
rial editors and managing editors hav- 
ing immediate charge of editorial or 
news policies of daily newspapers in 
cities of not less than 50,000. The 
constitution further provides that ‘not 
more than four memberships may be 
held by any one newspaper in cities 
of 100,000 or more, nor more than two 
memberships may be held by any one 
newspaper in cities of from 75,000 to 
100,000, and but one membership may 
be held by any one newspaper in cities 
of 50,000 to 75,000.” 

The Society was founded April 25, 
1922, in New York City. In the inter- 
vening five years it has increased its 
membership to 200, which number in- 
cludes many of the best known active 
newspaper workers in the United 
States. 

It will be seen from the above that 
the membership is composed mostly 
of working members of the staffs of 
metropolitan newspapers. 

The Society has one convention 
each year. This has been held every 
year, except one, in Washington, and 
the last few years the date has been, 
as nearly as possible, the anniversary 
of the birthday of Benjamin Franklin. 
These conventions have attracted wide 


E. S. BECK 


Treasurer American Society of 
Newspaper Editors 


attention because of the scope and 
thoroughness of the programs. Many 
phases of journalism have been dis- 
cussed seriously by the nation’s most 
distinguished newspapermen. JEHach 
year the proceedings have been 
printed in book form and the five vol- 
umes form one of the most important 
contributions to the literature of jour- 
nalism. These reports are much in 
demand at schools of journalism, and 
it has been proposed by some teachers 
of journalism that they be used as 
text books. 

The programs at the annual conven- 
tions are not made up entirely of ad- 
dresses by journalists. The late Presi- 
dent Harding and President Coolidge 
both have addressed the conventions 
and several cabinet members also 
have been among the speakers. It is 
the policy of the Society to have lead- 
ers in other professions appear on the 
program to the end that journalism 


MARVIN H. CREAGER 
Secretary American Society of 
Newspaper Editors 


may profit by the counsel and sugges- 
tions of those who view it from the 
standpoint of the layman. 

The present officers of the Society 
are: 

President, Erie C. Hopwood; ist 
Vice President, George E. Miller; 2nd 
Vice President, Walter M. Harrison; 


Treasurer, BH. S. ‘Beck; Secretary, 
Marvin H. Creager. 
Directors: _ Casper S. Yost, E. S. 


Beck, Arthur M. Howe, E. C. Hopwood, 
Walter M. Harrison, George E. Miller, 
Willis J. Abbot, E. B. Doran, Frank 
Knox, Grove Patterson, Tom Wallace, 
Will Owen Jones. 

The objects of the Society are set 
forth in the preamble of the constitu- 
tion which is the best statement that 
could be made of the fundamentals of 
the organization: 

“Although the art of journalism has 
flourished in America for more than 
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E. C. HOPWOOD 


President American Society of 
Newspaper Editors 


two hundred years, the editors of the 
greater American newspapers have 
not hitherto banded themselves to- 
gether in association for the consider- 
ation of their common problems and 
the promotion of their professional 
ideals. Theirs is a great and honor- 
able profession, yet in the past there 
have been no facilities for those inter- 
changes of thought and experience 
that are so helpful in promoting the 
general interest of any profession or 
craft, no means of defending their 
profession from unjust assault, no 
avenue by which professional co-oper- 
ation can be reached. 

“It is with the purpose of remedy- 
ing to some degree these conditions 
that this society is established. Its 
purposes shall be to promote acquaint- 
ance among its members, to develop a 
stronger professional esprit de corps, 
to maintain the dignity and rights of 
the profession, to consider and per- 
haps establish ethical standards of 
professional conduct, to interchange 
ideas for the advancement of profes- 
sional ideals and for the more effective 
application of professional labors and 
to work collectively for the solution of 
common problems. 

“It is not the purpose of this so- 
ciety to attempt to supplant or en- 
croach upon the province of any other 
organization in the field of journalism. 
It is not its purpose to take from its 
members one particle of independence 
of editorial action—rather it hopes to 
inspire a greater independence. It is 
not to be the instrument of any in- 
dividual group or interest. It must 
have no friends to reward and ' 
enemies to punish. 

“Though established-in a day when 
there is complaint of multiplicity of 
organizations, this society presents 
unusual opportunity for constructive 
achievement both for the profession 
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of journalism and for individual news- 
papers throughout the land. On the 
realization of this achievement this 
zociety will stand; on failure of re- 
ilization it must surely fall.” 

One year after its organization, the 
3ociety in convention at Washington 
idopted the “Canons of Journalism” 
presented by H. J. Wright, Editor of 
he New York Globe, as chairman of 
he Committee on Ethical Standards. 
Chis document, which further states 
he Society’s stand on journalistic 
thies, has been frequently quoted and 
yidely accepted in American journal- 
sm. It follows in full: 

Canons of Journalism 

“The primary function of news- 
yapers is to communicate to the hu- 
nan race what its members do, feel, 
nd think. Journalism, therefore, de- 
aands of its practitioners the widest 
ange of intelligence, of knowledge, 
nd of experience, as well as natural 
nd trained powers of observation and 
easoning. To its opportunities as a 
hronicle are indissolubly linked its 
bligations as teacher and interpreter. 

“To the end of finding some means 
f codifying sound practice and just 
spirations of American journalism 
nese canons are set forth: 


I; 
“RESPONSIBILITY—The right of a 
ewspaper to attract and hold readers 
; restricted by nothing but consider- 
tions of public welfare. The use a 
ewspaper makes of the share of pub- 
ce attention it gains serves to deter- 
line its sense of responsibility, which 
, Shares with every member of its 
taff. A journalist who uses his power 
rr any selfish or otherwise unworthy 
urpose is faithless to a high trust. 

II. 

“FREEDOM OF THE PRESS—Free- 
om of the press is to be guarded as 
vital right of mankind. It is the un- 
uestionable right to discuss what- 
ver is not explicitly forbidden by law, 
icluding the wisdom of any restric- 
ve statute. 


Ts 
“INDEPENDENCE— Freedom from 
1 obligations except that of fidelity 
» the public interest is vital. 


WALTER M. HARRISON 
Vice-President American Society of 
: Newspaper Editors 
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“1. Promotion of any private in- 
terest contrary to the general welfare, 
for whatever reason, is not compatible 
with honest journalism. So-called 
news communications from _ private 
sources should not be published with- 
out public notice of their source or 
else substantiation of their claim to 
value as news, both in form and sub- 
stance. 

“2. Partisanship in editorial com- 
ment which knowingly departs from 
the truth does violence to the best 
spirit of American journalism; in the 
news columns it is subversive of a 
fundamental principle of the profes- 
sion. 

tv. 

SSINCERITY, TRUTHERKULNESS, 
ACCURACY —Good faith with the 
reader is the foundation of all jour- 
nalism worthy of the name. 

“1. By every consideration of good 
faith a newspaper is constrained to be 
truthful. It is not to be excused for 
lack of thoroughness or accuracy 
within its control or failure to obtain 
comand of these essential qualities. 

“2. Headlines should be fully war- 
ranted by the contents of the articles 
which they surmount. 


V. 

“IMPARTIALITY — Sound practice 
makes clear distinction between news 
reports and expressions of opinion. 
News reports should be free from 
opinion or bias of any kind. 

“1. This rule does not apply to so- 
called special articles unmistakably 
devoted to advocacy or characterized 
by a signature authorizing the writer’s 
own conclusions and interpretations. 

VI. 

“FAIR PLAY—A newspaper should 
not publish unofficial charges affect- 
ing reputation or moral character 
without opportunity given to the ac- 
cused to be heard; right practice de- 
mands the giving of such opportunity 
in all cases of serious accusation out- 
side judicial proceedings. 

“1. A newspaper should not invade 
private rights or feelings without sure 
warrant of public right as distin- 
guished from public curiosity. 

“2. It is the privilege, as it is the 
duty of a newspaper, to make prompt 
and complete correction of its own 
serious mistakes of fact or opinion, 
whatever their origin. 

WAKE 

“DECENCY—A newspaper cannot 
escape conviction of insincerity if 
while professing high moral purpose 
it supplies incentives to base conduct, 
such as are to be found in details of 
crime and vice, publication of which 
is not demonstrably for the general 
good. Lacking authority to enforce 
its canons, the journalism here repre- 
sented can but express the hope that 
deliberate pandering of vicious in- 
stincts will encounter effective public 
disapproval or yield to the influence 
of a preponderant professional con- 
demnation.”’ 

Rise of the Rural Press 

The most remarkable feature of 
American journalism is the growth, 
development and influence of the 
country weekly newspaper and small 
town daily. Fifteen to 25 years ago 
practically all of these representatives 
of the smaller cities and towns con- 
sisted of poorly printed sheets of local 
items and boiler plate. Today look 
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GEORGE E. MILLER 
1st Vice-President American Society of 
Newspaper Editors 


at them. The great majority are clear- 
ly printed; they carry a_ certain 
amount of the more important na- 
tional and international news along 
with the strictly local columns; they 
are filled with advertising; most im- 
portant, they have editorial columns. 

Above all, this last cannot be ex- 
aggerated. From mere reporters of 
town happenings, they have risen to 
an important, possibly the most im- 
portant place as leaders of thought 
and comment on local, state and na- 
tional problems. Their opinions are 
usually well founded and intelligent. 
They sway politics, industrial and 
business progress, and national affairs 
in a large way. 

It would be well for the average 
citizen to better appreciate the char- 
acter and influence of the rural press. 
It may give him another slant on the 
reason for America’s unprecedented 
progr :ss.—Exchange. 


Ask Us Another 


In connection with the present 
mania for asking questions, the Typo- 
graphical Journal presents’ several 
sent in by Fred Widner, of Dowagiac, 
Michigan, which, of course, should be 
very easily answered by all of our 
readers who have to do with the 
mechanical end of the printing office, 
though there may be one and a half 
or even more that we cannot answer 
ourselves: 

What is the best temperature of 
rooms in summer; in winter? 

How many points high is type? 

Is steam or hot air best heat 
winter for the office? 

Is an inch over or under seventy- 
two points? 

What is the temperature of metal in 
the pot of the machine? 
Should slugs and 

exactly even ems? 

How many lines a minute should a 
machine be run for best results? 


in 


leads be cut 


Should machine slugs be sawed 
exactly on the ‘m” mark? 
If a cut prints high or low in a 


proof, should the pressman or com- 
positor attend to it? 


What's in Editor's Five-Foot Bookshelf? 


Robert W. Sawyer, Editor of Bulletin, Bend, Oregon, Tells in . 


Address before Oregon Press Association Recently ; a 


On several occasions in public ‘ad- 
dresses President Charles W. Eliot 
expressed an opinion that “‘a five-foot 
shelf would hold books enough to give 

. a good substitute for a liberal ed- 
ucation ... to anyone who would use 
them with devotion.” Some enterpris- 
ing person in the publishing house 
of P. F. Collier and Son conceived the 
idea of getting the Harvard president 
to select the material that should be 
included in such a shelf. He accepted 
the invitation and in due time Col- 
lier’s put on the market the Eliot Five 
Foot Shelf. The prominence of the 
editor, skilfully executed publicity for 
the striking idea, a newspaper argu- 
ment over the exclusion of Shakes- 
peare and the Bible from the collec- 
tion, and persistent and consistent ad- 
vertising ever since the first publica- 
tion have given the phrase “Five Foot 
Shelf” general currency. In the years 
that have passed it has also come to 
have a general meaning somewhat 
apart from its original import. The 
words may mean specifically the Eliot 
Collection, which by a considerable 
struggle was kept within the bounds 
of five linear feet, or any collection 
of books not necessarily measuring five 
feet from end to end but thoroughly 
covering a subject or completely 
meeting a need. 

It is the latter sort of Five Foot 
Shelf that the program committee had 
in mind, I assume, when it assigned 
to me the subject, “The Editor’s Five 
Foot Shelf.’ At any rate I have pre- 
pared myself to speak here today on 
that meaning of the phrase and I have 
taken the further liberty of adding to 
the phrase the word “Oregon” so that 
my real subject is “The Oregon Ed- 
itor’s Five Foot Shelf.” 

In the belief that it would add to 
the interest of the discussion if I 
were able to report the ideas of other 
editors of the state I asked some 20 
of them to give me their opinions on 
what the list should contain. Nearly 
all replied and it has been most inter- 
esting to tabulate and compare these 
replies. It has been interesting, too, 
to note what different meanings are 
conveyed to different people by the 
selfsame words. 

My inquiry to each was the same. 
I asked that he tell me what he 
thought should be on an editor’s five 
foot shelf. Most of the answers gave 
suggestions for a shelf for office ref- 
erence purposes only but there were 
three that recorded pure literature— 
or should I say literature, purely. 
These lists are admirable and if I had 
conceived the purpose of the program 
committee to be the selection of a 
list of books that should be found on 
the shelf of an Oregon editor—as- 
sumed, of course, to have the liberal 
education for which the Eliot shelf 
was intended—I should add but a few 
titles of my own choosing and call my 
task ended. Since, however, I believe, 
and most of those whom I queried be- 
lieve, that an office reference shelf is 
intended by the assignment I shall 
make up my list for that use. 


ROBERT W. SAWYER 
Editor Bulletin, Bend, Oregon 


First, however, let: me give you the 
titles named by the three—George P. 
Cheney, Frank Jenkins and Merle 
Chessman. I shall let you conjecture 
which one made which list. 

One writes, “I should say that about 
4% feet of an editor’s 5 foot book 
shelf should contain history. Per- 
sonally nothing is more useful to me 
than Gibbon’s ‘Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire,’ with Carlyle’s ‘French 
Revolution’ a close second. Gibbons 
and Carlyle were both cynics and 
Gibbons was an atheist. Both had 
the view point of the aristocratic 
class. Well’s ‘Outline of History’ is a 
good offset for Gibbons and Carlyle, 
giving a saner, clearer and more mod- 
ern view than they gave.” 

Another says—and by the way, he 
also outlines a reference library but 
assumes that the topic relates to the 
shelf from which the editor will choose 
the books for his leisure hours—he 
says, “On the shelf proper I would 
place several good volumes of history, 
American and Oregon predominating, 
with Lord’s Beacon Lights of History 
and the volumes of American States- 
men for supplementary reading along 
this line. The Bible of course should 
be there. Likewise Shakespeare’s 
Works and for modern drama I would 
select something of George Bernard 
Shaw and Stephen Phillips. Ruskin’s 
Modern Painters should suffice for art 
and a little of Darwin and Huxley for 
science, Stoddard’s Lectures for travel 
and Thoreau for a knowledge of na- 
ture. Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus, Em- 
erson’s and Bacon’s Hssays I find are 
good to stimulate thought processes. 
I wouldn’t overlook fiction but for 
this part of the shelf I would draw on 
Dickens, Scott, Thackeray, Hugo, 
Hawthorne, Irving and H. G. Wells 
and for short stories De Maupassant, 
O. Henry and Morgan Robertson. For 
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poetry I would choose Wordswortt 
Morris, Tennyson and Bryant as | 
steady diet. I feel sure that an et 
itor could get plenty of informatio, 
and inspiration out of such readin 
and something to improve his style o 
writing, to keep his imagination actiy. 
and his soul alive.” 

And here is the list made by th’ 
third of my correspondents, “a fe) 
feet,” he says, “of the books whic 
I prize. . 

“The poets, Shakespeare, Tennysor 
Burns, Byron, Poe, Longfellow, Whi 
tier, Lowell, Riley and Field. 

“A few essayists among which | 
will include Emerson and Holmes, | 

“Historical works including Gil 
bons’s Rome, Bryce’s Holy Roma 
Empire, Taine’s Ancient Regimi 
Bryce’s American Commonwealth, | 
cannot name a single suitable, con 
pact history of the United States, bu 
Thwaites Colonies is excellent in il 


way. This leaves a mighty ragge 
perspective. 
“Religious works including th 


Bible, Brinton’s Religions of Primitiy 
Peoples’ and other books of the seri¢ 
of American Lectures by Bloomfiel: 
Chayne, Steindorff, Knox and Budde 
Voltaire’s Romances. 

“Fiction, Don Quixote, Henry E 
mond, a couple of Scott’s and Dicken 
stories according to whim, Mar 
Twain’s Roughing It, Innocent 
Abroad, Tramp Abroad, Tom Sawye 
Huck Finn and Life on the Mississipp 
Bret Harte’s Tales of the Argonaut 
Kipling’s short stories. 

“T am going no farther for the she 
is full and I have only an outline. Bi 
I would leave on the table to rea 
between times a very foolish boo 
Bill Nye’s Remarks. We frequent) 
‘read a chapter’ out of it in our hom 
circle as a pleasant diversion.” 

There, surely are titles and autho! 
to amuse, to interest and to inspir 
Not only an editor but a lawyer, | 
banker, a physician or even a tire 
business man could find entertai’ 
ment, enjoyment, recreation and i) 
struction in these books. But 4 
subject is “An Editor’s Five Fo: 
Shelf” and by my own amending «A 
Oregon Editor’s Shelf.” 2 | 

What have my other corresponden, 
proposed? 

For Bruce Dennis a dictionary sv 
fices. “Why,” he asks, “have five fe 
when a foot would do as well? Y¢ 
know a dictionary is really about ¢ 
anyone should be allowed who runs’ 
newspapers? Ed Aldrich finds litt 
use for anything but an Internation 
Encyclopaedia, the Ayer’s newspap 
directory and the Oregon Laws. Bi 
Ruhl says that his shelf would | 
filled by the Encyclopaedig Brittanic 
the best dictionary available and Bai 
lett’s Quotations. Located as he is. 
the pear city of the state I ventu 
that he must be interested as well 
the quotations on Bartletts—but thi 
go into the market report rather thi 
on the shelf. George Putman wan 
Webster’s dictionary, Nelson’s 100 
leaf Encyclopaedia, an analytical T 
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a volume of synonyms and a book of 

uotations. “In addition,’’ he con- 
cludes, “one needs about 2000 books 
and all the leading periodicals.” 

Cc. C. Chapman thinks a five foot 
shelf should be used for burial pur- 
poses for the editor who is dead. At 
ais office he keeps statistical refer- 
ence reports and at home the new 
cooks an editor ought to read. What 
one ought to read he does not say. 

Edgar McDaniel is strong for mail- 
ing lists, telephone directories, names 
of officials of lodges, churches, and 
schools. He lists also history, statis- 
tical matter and all the periodicals, 
trade journals and other technical pub- 
lications having to do with the pro- 
duction of newspapers and of printing. 
| E. B. Piper tells me of the Oregon- 
‘an reference library. It is made up, 
ie writes, almost wholly of reference 
works. He continues: “If we desire 
special literary or technical informa- 
sion we go to the public library. We 
have three or four sets of encyclo- 
oaediae, three or four dictionaries, 
Pou sets of biographies, many vol- 
umes of Oregon reports, a variety of 
aistories of the Pacific Northwest, 
many almanacs and works of that 
ind, all in my office. I should add 
sensus reports. There is, besides, the 
morgue in which are put away bi- 
ographical sketches and other ma- 
‘erial for newspaper use. This is by 
10 Means as complete as it should and 
will be. 

- “IT am bound to add that I have 
never been favorable to the idea of a 
general library for newspaper use. It 
sould not be complete unless it were 
very elaborate and if it were elaborate 
‘t would cost a great deal both to buy 
and to maintain. The files of The 
Oregonian, by the way, are an inval- 
aable resource to our writers.” 
__Claude Ingalls, A. E. Voorhies and 
id Brodie agree on a_ dictionary, 
Who’s Who, and the Oregon Blue 
ook. In fact, in most essentials 
their lists are the same. Besides the 
hhree named Ingalls lists: World Al- 
manac, Good U. S. History, Good Or- 
‘gon History, Statistical Abstract, 
3ible, Roget’s Thesaurus, Good World 
distory, and an Atlas. Voorhies names 
‘he World Almanac and also various 
tollections of the laws of the state 
lus a dictionary of English synonyms, 
i desk atlas, Wooley’s Handbook of 
English composition, Sporting News 
tecord, Editor and Publisher Year 
300k and the Franklin catalogue. 
3rodie says, “The books that appeal to 
‘ne personally in my own office library 
re largely those of reference, like 
jiles of the Oregon Voter, and the 
American Foundation publications, 
fficially known as the World Peace 
Youndation, Constitution of the United 
jtates and of Oregon, the Oregon 
3lue Book, the publications of the 
-everal departments of Oregon, his- 
‘ories of Oregon, laws of Oregon, dic- 
jonary, Who’s Who in America, Bible, 
American histories, encyclopaedia, and 
0oks of that character. The new 
»ook of Mark Sullivan is useful. 

“For an editor who reads, there is 
ound to be a _ personal preference, 
nd mine runs to history, but my 
loo library is confined largely to 
‘ooks and periodicals of reference. I 
{0 not have many purely technical 
ooks, 
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“Carey’s History of Oregon Consti- 
tution and the revised and annotated 
edition of the Constitution of the 
United States, issued by the United 
States government, are very valuable 
to me,” Brodie concludes. 

Elbert Bede’s list is somewhat the 
Same except that he includes, “pos- 
sibly books on public speaking.” 

W. C. Culbertson says, “I would un- 
hesitatingly recommend to any friends 
to place on the Editor’s Five Foot 
Shelf, a good volume of the Holy Bible, 
with a complete Concordance, perhaps 
March’s Thesaurus, some standard en- 
cyclopedia, and Sam Kozer’s Blue Book; 
but you will find that the Bible alone 
would be more useful than all the rest. 
There are volumes on our sports, 
hunting, fishing and outdoor life, 
which would be useful and desirable 
to Oregonians, but you had better have 
your Five Foot Shelf occupied by the 
Holy Bible alone than to have it lit- 
tered up with inconsequential, unre- 
liable works on any particular subject.” 

My own list differs but little in its 
first section from the main features 
of these I have quoted. There must 
be a dictionary, of course, an atlas 
and an encyclopaedia, the particular 
kind being left to the choice of the 
individual, although if one could own 
Professor Murray’s New English Dic- 
tionary all the others might be thrown 
out. Equally obvious to me would be 
the need for the World Almanac, the 
Oregon Blue Book and the volumes of 
Oregon statutes that come out of the 
hopper every: two years. The Al- 
manac and the Blue Book are true 
mines of information and are inval- 
uable in our office. We also have fre- 
quent use for the statutes and the 
compilations of laws issued by differ- 
ent branches of the state government. 
The Oregon Voter is interesting and 
informative, but as it lacks an index 
it is difficult to use for reference 
back of the last few issues at hand. 

These are the handy working tools 
that are drawn on almost every day. 
Less used but still invaluable when 
you want what they contain are Bart- 
lett’s Quotations, a Bible with con- 
cordance, Roget’s Thesaurus and 
Fowler’s “English Usage.” Along with 
the Bartlett I like Burton E. Steven- 
son’s “Home Book of Verse.” Hvery- 
thing you can think of is in it except 
“When I was a tadpole and you were 
a fish.” These with “Who’s Who in 
America” I think should be on the 
reference shelves of every newspaper 
in Oregon. They make up the first 
section of my Oregon Editor’s Five 
Foot Shelf. 

For my second section I depart 
from the reference idea to suggest 
books that are yet useful for refer- 
ence. Literature, as such, I do not 
include in any section because the 
whole shelf is intended for reference 
purposes and to help an Oregon ed- 
itor in his job. Literature you may 
take or leave alone as you please. 
You ought, I believe, to take these 
other books in frequent and hearty 
portions. 

They are the books that deal with 
Oregon—the source books, the books 
that link persons and events with old 
times and places, that help us to inter- 
pret the past, that give to the common 
places of our lives the pleasure of an 
intimate acquaintance with who and 
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what and why and when, and provide 
us in turn with the material to give 
to our readers. They enrich our’own 
lives and give us riches to pass on. 

I am thinking of such books as the 
Lewis and Clark Journals, the Ogden, 
the Wyeth and the Fremont journals. 
Some of these touch intimately on my 
part of Oregon. Very likely there are 
other journals of men whose history 
is in part, at least, that of your section, 
or town or county. If so they ought 
to be on your shelves. There is the 
journal of David Douglas, for example. 
He never made his way up the 
Deschutes. This Umpqua region may 
claim him with better right than I but 
I base my claim on the fact that I am 
an Oregonian—and I would not for a 
good deal part with my copy of his 
journal. There are the records of the 
voyages along the coast, David Thomp- 
son’s story, that of Hall J. Kelley, and 
Jedediah Smith. 

There are Washington Irving’s ‘“As- 
toria” and “Captain Bonneville.” 
There are government reports such 
as “Water Supply Paper No. 352” and 
the record of the railroad survey of 
1855 from Sacramento to the Colum- 
bia river made by army engineers. 

These should be on the shelf and 
the like books as well that each one of 
you will find touching on his own 
locality. 

Then I would put on my shelf 
the best books I could find about 
Oregon flowers and trees and bird; 
and geology. It may be you will 
never write a word about any of these 
but if you know something of them 
you will find writing about them hard 
to resist and living much more fun. 

For a final item I suggest the book 
that Mark Twain said he liked best of 
all his books. Elbert Bede, of my sev- 
eral correspondents, alone suggested 
it for this list. It is a bank book. 

(Address delivered at the Roseburg- 
Bandon gathering of the Oregon Hdi- 
torial Association.) 


Lucky Printer Girls 

For 14 years Misses Cara Mae and 
Lella McKee struggled along with their 
little weekly newspaper, the Frankston 
(Texas) Citizen, writing copy, setting 
type and running the presses to keep 
the paper going and to earn enough 
to retain possession of an 800-acre 
farm which their father bought 40 
years ago at 40 cents per acre. Recent- 
ly they awoke to learn that a well 
drilled by the Humble Oil Company 
two miles from their land had come 
in as a 10,000-barrel gusher. Since 
then Cara Mae McKee, elder of the 
sisters, has refused $100,000 for a 
lease on the land. For years they 
have been the only Texas newspaper 
women with the entire editorial busi- 
ness and mechanical work of a paper 
in their own hands. The young 
women have now the distinction of 
being among the wealthiest small- 
town publishers in the state.—Typo- 
graphical Journal. 


To be fair in all things is the high- 
est attainment in public service within 
the reach of journalism. Being fair 
spells newspaper success with all its 
rewards. No higher motto can be 
adopted; no higher principle of prac- 
tice can be applied in its every-day 
affairs. 
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A Little Early, and Yet— 


Now that the vacation season is 
over it may seem a little early to be 
devoting any thought to what you are 
going to do next summer, and yet why 
not get into the mood to be at Mem- 
phis, “ennessee, for the 1928 meeting 
of the N. E. A. From a folder that 
has just fallen into our hands, we 
quote a few items that may appeal to 
you: 

“Memphis, the largest city in Ten- 
nesses, is located on the east bank of 
the Mississippi river, on the Chick- 
asaw Bluffs, high above the level of 
the river. Pleasure boats and launches 
are available on the Mississippi for 
visitors who desire to get a closeup 
of that mighty stream. The govern- 
ment fleet is always interesting. Hight 
national highways are routed through 
Memphis. 

“Memphis maintains 25 parks with 
a total area of 1,155 acres. The Zool- 
ogical Garden in Overton park is one 
of the finest in the world. Brooks 
Memorial Art Gallery is a notable fea- 
ture of this park and one of the really 
fine galleries of the south. Golf is a 
year-round diversion in Memphis, 
with three public and four private 
courses open to devotees. During the 
summer months the most popular spot 
in the city is the municipal swimming 
pool at the Fair grounds. Half a 
dozen privately owned pools are open 
to visitors.” 

There you have it, just a little in- 
centive to work a little harder this 
winter in preparation for next sum- 
mer’s good time. 


Our Thanks Are Due 


Through the courtesy of the Sun- 
shine Magazine, Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota, we were able last month to 
present with Editor Childress’ story 
of the N. BE. A. convention some fine 
halftone pictures of scenes along the 
route followed by the editors, and this 
month’s cuts were kindly loaned to us 
by the South Dakota State School of 
Mines, Rapid City, S. D., with the ex- 
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ception of that of the mountain back 
of the Y. W. C. A. campgrounds, which 
is the property of the Sunshine Mag- 
azine. Our thanks are due to them. 


New Proofreading Course 

A group of lessons on practical and 
professional proofreading has just 
been completed by the International 
Typographical Union. The course 
consists of three units. In announcing 
this the Typographical Journal says: 

“The aim of the first unit is to pro- 
vide an opportunity for apprentices 
and journeymen to perfect and round 
out their general knowledge of the 
trade and thus to make themselves 
thoroughly competent as printers. The 
second and third units, covering ad- 
vanced and academic proofreading, 
are designed to prepare for positions 
as professional proofreaders. Master- 
ing these lessons will enable the em- 
ploye to know what to do with a proof 
when he gets one, and will make it 
possible for all who handle proofs to 
know what the proofroom is doing and 
why it is doing it. The regular ap- 
prentice course contains but one les- 
sion on proofreading, and though it is 
a splendid one, it does not permit the 
exhaustive treatment of the subject 
covered in this series of special proof- 
reading lessons. 

“These lessons have been written by 
a professional proofreader of many 
years’ experience in leading technical 
book and newspaper proofrooms. The 
lessons are in no sense theoretical, 
but are exceedingly simple, practical, 
and easily comprehended. 

“The proofreading lessons are sep- 
arate from all other courses, and may 
be mastered through home study or 
classes teaching the subject. In either 
case, students are expected to pre- 
pare and submit written answers to 
the test questions given with each les- 
son. Hach lesson is printed in pam- 
phlet form, and students may complete 
the lessons just as rapidly or as 
leisurely as they may desire.” 


COLLEGE GRADUATES ON 
NEWSPAPERS INCREASING 


There are nearly nine times as many 
college and university graduates on 
the city newspapers of the United 
States as there were 25 years ago, ac- 
cording to a survey recently taken 
under the direction of the University 
of Pennsylvania’s Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce, 52 per cent 
being of that type as compared with 
only about nine per cent a quarter of 
a century ago. 

In making the survey men in edito- 
rial positions on 70 city newspapers 
in 31 states co-operated with Edwin 
C. Pease, senior research student in 
journalism, by providing statistics 
based on a canvass of their respective 
staffs. The combined daily circula- 
tion of the 70 papers represented is 
5,645,974. 

The survey sought not only to re- 
veal the proportion of college men on 
editorial staffs of city papers but also 
to determine whether the college man 
is given preference over the non-col- 
lege man in journalism, the caliber of 
work he is doing, his opportunities 
for advancement and his merits and 
shortcomings as seen by practical 
newspaper men, ; 
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' Of the 340 men filling positions as 
managing editor, chief editorial 
writer, city editor, news editor or 
head copy reader on the 70 papers, 218 
were found to be college men, the 
proportion among the managing edi- 
tors being 68 per cent; chief editorial 
writers, 77 per cent; city editors, 70 
per cent; news editors, 51 per cent, 
and copy desk heads, 51 per cent. 

Despite the preponderance of col- 
lege men on the 70 papers, however, 
editors representing the papers in the 
survey were as frank in calling atten- 
tion to the faults of the college man 
in journalism as they were in praising 
his virtues. 

Thus, while 70 per cent of the edi- 
tors expressed the opinion that the 
college man is superior to the non- 
college man in writing news, 74 per 
cent declared that he is not superior 
to the non-college man in getting 
news. 

His “ambition to become a writer 
and not an investigator’ was held re- 
sponsible by several for the college 
man’s failure to excel in news gather- 
ing. One editor declared that while 
“the old-time newspaper man, driven 
by the ‘hardboiled’ city editor, got 
the story because he knew he had to,” 
the college man frequently gives up 
in the face of obstacles. 


Travels by Proxy 
In the Post, of Roanoke, Illinois, 
under the heading, “My Tribute to the 
Printing Press,” appeared the follow- 
ing, written by A. V. Camper, a 
workman: 
“T’ye never been out where the big 
things grow; 
I’ve never had the feel and flare 
Where the towering mountains are 
capped with snow, 
Or gulped the rarefied air. 


T’ve never heard the Colorado’s roar, 

Nor stood on the canyon’s rim; 

I’ve never seen the subways vice 
bore, 

Or the oceans ‘where the Leviathans 
swim. | 


I’ve never seen England’s ancestral 
halls, = | 

Nor the king in his robes of state; 

Nor the ancient molding castle walls, 

Nor sat in the halls of the great. | 

I’ve never seen Scotland’s 
praes, 

Nor danced by Killarney’s lakes; 

Never seen Africa’s purple haze, 

Nor the cliffs where the cold wave 
breaks. | 


od 


} 
bonnie 
} 


But without the globe trotter’s rack- 
ing stress, | 

For I haven’t the financial power; | 
Through the medium of the printing 
press, =| 

IT can do it all within an hour.” . 


“Reckless—Not Wreckless,” was the 
way an auto accident story was 
headed recently in a newspaper. 


q 
A New ‘‘Head’’ for You 4 
{ 


Editor A. A. Raboin of the Plain- 
dealer, Chatsworth, Illinois, has some 
old numbers of Byron Williams’ West- 
ern Publisher. Any one interested i 
these copies can secure same by ve 
ing to Editor Raboin. 


al 
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Advantageous Cuts Boost the Community 


Brazil (Ind.) Times Found Way to Liven Newspaper 
When Business Was Dull 


(Using cuts to good advantage is a 
problem with which every editor 
should be concerned. For that reason 
che following from the Courier-Jour- 
nal Highlights and Shadows, of Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, should be of interest 
to our readers.) 

A publisher in a little city where 


3,000 families picked up and moved 
out of the community when the coal 
field—the sustaining industry—was 
worked out and the big furnace and 
rolling mills were picked up and 
moved might naturally think he was 
in a “dead town” with little hope ot 
improving business. 


But the Brazil (Indiana) Daily 
Times, established in 1895, hung on 
tenaciously in just such a city with 
advertising selling as low as 5 cents 
in inch and circulation down to 1,700. 
When the present management, Messrs. 
James A. Raper, business manager; 
Herbert A. Potts, plant manager, and 
George H. James, managing editor, 
‘ook charge, a definite programme of 
‘selling sunshine’ was_ instituted. 
They literally talked the old town 
cack to a fighting spirit, advocated 
improvements and cashed in on the 
.Mprovements. 


When a private concern or individ- 
lal made an improvement in property 
the Times made the most of it. For 
several summers write‘ups of new 
ind rebuilt homes with views inside 
ind out, have been run, one or two 
weekly, and it is a dull week indeed 
when several pictures are not sent 
‘or cuts. The Times told the mer- 
chants what it was doing and sold at 
yne time a years’ series of page ‘“‘cheer 
ip” ads. When new buildings were 
ledicated the Times never lost an op- 
Jortunity to get out special editions. 


The Times figures that the city 
schools interest more of its readers 
than any one thing and many pic- 
‘ures of the schools, athletes and 
various activities with complimentary 
write-ups were published. 


In a “Know Your Mail Man” series 
the photograph of every one. con- 
nected with the local postoffice depart- 


ment including the postmaster to cus- 
todian, postmen and railway mail 
clerks, living there, were printed with 
short biographies. The series made a 
big hit. If any special honor came 
to a Brazilian an effort was made to 
procure a good photograph. A cut of 
practically every soldier in the World 


Above, George H. James, editor 
Times, Brazil, Indiana. Above right, 
James A. Raper, business manager. 
Right, Herbert A. Potts, plant man- 
ager. 


War was procured. These cuts are 
on file and they certainly give the 
Times a valuable morgue. 

The most recent use of pictures was 
with the dedication of the new Citi- 
zens’ Telephone Company Building 
along with the use of a new automatic 
telephone system supplanting a man- 
ual system. A special section was 
devoted to this event, which was freely 
illustrated with victures of the build- 
ing; the manager and all the directors 
of the company. It was an easy 
matter to sell several pages of adver- 
tising. In addition, several pages 
were sold to Mr. Badger, the local 
advertising manager, to business firms 
who wanted to familiarize the public 
with their new numbers on the auto- 
matic ’phones. The Times has gotten 
out several such editions and expects 
to cash in on the dedication of the 
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new Eagles Lodge club house and 
county hospital this summer. 

The Times force is composed of 
comparatively young men who like to 
work. A general interest in the suc- 
cess of the plant is taken and good 
suggestions for new business often 
come from the “boys back in the 
shop.” Incidentally, the Times has 
consolidated the Brazil Daily News, 
Weekly Democrat, Daily Review and 
Clay County Enterprise. It works in 
harmony with the remaining news- 
paper in the city. Its business is 
easily six times that of a few years 
ago with proportionate increases in 
its payrolls. It occupies its own busi- 
ness block in the center and delivers 
its papers not only to city patrons, 
but also to the rural and neighboring 
town subscribers by motor route car- 
riers every evening. It is recognized 
as one of the best equipped little pub- 
lishing houses in the smaller Indiana 
cities and yet the city has somewhat 
less population than 25 years ago. 


Oregon Elects Sawyer 


Secretary Hal E. Hoss reports that 
the summer meeting of the Oregon 
State Editorial association had one of 
the best attendances in recent years. 
It was held at Roseburg and Bandon, 
August 5 and 6. 


Robert W. Sawyer, editor of the 
Bend Bulletin, was elected president of 
the organization; Hal E. Hoss was re- 
elected secretary; and regional vice- 
presidents were chosen for central, 
southern, eastern and western Oregon. 


Four of the editors came to Rose- 
burg by airplane. They were, Mrs. 
Lois P. Meyers of the Portland Tele- 
gram; Ray Conway of the Oregon 
Motorist; George A. Pritchard of the 
Portland Oregonian and Roy Norr of 
the Oregon Journal. 


Luke S. May, of Seattle, gave a talk 
on criminology at the afternoon ses- 
sion on the 5th. He inclined to the 
belief that newspapers are the greatest 
enemies to crime and that they should 
not withold crime news but should 
publish it in detail. Penalties for 
crime, and not instances- of escape 
from it, should be played up by the 
press. 


Robert W. Sawyer, the newly elected 
president, spoke on “An Editor’s Five- 
Foot Shelf.” His talk appears. else- 
where in this month’s Publisher. 


Paris Tryst for Missouri Editors 


The Northeast Missouri Press asso- 
ciation met in Paris, Missouri, August 
5th. More than one hundred editors 
attended the sessions, which were 
held at the Paris Country Club, and 
several speakers gave their views on 
various issues. 


Donald H. Sosey, Palmyra, spoke on 
the “Twelve-Em Column.” He advo- 
cated the 12-em, seven-column page, as 
being economical and artistic for 
country newspapers. 


T. V. Bodine, of the Paris Mercury, 
spoke on the “Influence of the Edito- 
rial,’ declaring such influence to be in 
existence but impalpable and _ diffi- 
cult to define. 


Mrs. Myrtle Threlkeld spoke on 
“Woman’s Interest in the Newspaper.” 
The mid-winter meeting of the asso- 
ciation will be held in La Plata, in 
January. 


Newspaper Must Serve Typical Family 


R. L. Scott, Publisher of Free Press, De Leon, Texas, Says Small Community Papers 
Should Have Elaborate Rural News Staffs 


There are being published in the 
United States today 22,000 newspapers 
and magazines, two-thirds of which 
are daily and weekly newspapers. 
The total circulation of these is above 
two hundred million copies per issue, 
and more than 14 billion copies per 
year. This is an average of two copies 
per issue for every man, woman and 
child in the country. 

There are very few people who do 
not read some sort of periodical lit- 
erature. Provincialism has much to 
do with what a person may reac. 
Boston dailies do not appeal to people 
who live in New Orleans, and the 
Denver dailies have a different flavor 
from those published in Baltimore. 

In the same sense the people of 
Dallas would not find a great deal of 
interest in a weekly paper published 
in rural west Texas. By the sare 
token the people of west Texas prefer 
west Texas dailies. 

Daily papers have an entirely differ- 
ent problem from the weeklies. They 
must furnish live news fast and 
furious, and it is generally conceded 
that they must publish many columns 
of sensational matter, in answer to a 
popular demand. The country weekly 
is free from such demand, and the 
good weekly paper can and does fill a 
place in a sphere wholly without com- 
petition, and with opportunity to 
render real service. 

In order to hold its place as “the 
most potent of all agencies of educa- 
tion and social control,” save perhaps 
the home and the school, the country 
weekly must help the rural reader. 
It must help him to find himself. 
It must help him to make more money 
and thus improve rural living condi- 
tions. Until the country weekly has 
come to be regarded in the reader’s 
home as somewhat of a household 
necessity, it has not reached that 
point where it is capable of rendering 
the most substantial good. 

One magazine editor in 
west set out to solve the 
creating and maintaining 
among the kind of people 
his publication to serve. He postu- 
lated a family to which his publication 
would appeal. He conceived this fam- 
ily to be the average American family 
of five—father, mother, and three 
children. He assumed that the father 
earned a salary of $1200 to $1800 per 
year, in a town of 1500 people, near 
the center of population of his district. 
Thus his ideal public was created, 
and he bent his every effort to pro- 
duce a magazine that would carry 
something definitely helpful into such 
a home every month. 

Without a doubt the above plan 
would be intensely practical for the 
publisher of a weekly paper. The 
editor of a country paper who really 
desires to serve, should give much 
thought to the needs, as well as the 
likes and dislikes of his readers. 

The country weekly must bring the 
father community news, township or 
county news, courthouse news, a brief 
digest of state news, items of political 
interest, real estate transfers, markets, 


the middle 
problem of 
circulation 
he desired 


R. L. SCOTT 
Publisher Free Press, DeLeon, Texas 


editorials on helpful subjects, and per- 
haps a brief digest of sports. 

It must bring the mother mention 
of local social affairs, reports of com- 
munity womens’ clubs, school, church 
and lodge items, household helps, 
recipes, fashion suggestions, and short 
stories. 

It must bring to boys and girls in 
school age reports of their literary 
and athletic activities, school and com- 
munity social affairs, boys and girls 
club reports, well. selected comic fea- 
tures, and interesting items about 
science, invention, history, biography, 
achievement, travel, and many other 
things, told in a-manner to interest 
and instruct the school-boy and school- 
girl mind. 

If the country weekly constantly 
suggests ways and means of how a 
farmer can improve his soil, make his 
home more comfortable and _ con- 
venient, build labor saving devices to 
save him money and physical exer- 
tion, how to build a better pig pen, 
a more practical hen roost, or how to 
treat his hogs for cholera or his chick- 
ens for roup, or his cattle for black- 
leg, or how to spray his trees and 
what to spray them with, it is easing 
his burdens and rendering him real 
service. 

If the country weekly can help the 
rural housewife to cook, can and 
preserve better, if it can suggest ways 
in which she can make her work about 
the house lighter and more system- 
atic; if it shows her how to make her 
clothes, or to make over the hundred 
and one items of wearing apparel and 
thus get more service from them for 
herself and children; if it advances 
practical suggestions on child train- 
ing, or how to relieve cramp colic 
or treat a wasp’s sting, it is on 
the road to becoming a household 
necessity. 
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The greatest compliment a reade 
may pay a newspaper is to file ji 
away for future reference. And th 
country weekly adhering faithfull 
to the above plan stands a might 
good chance of being thus compl 
mented. It has become in reality th 
poor man’s encyclopedia. 

It is a wise country editor who link 
his paper up with the work of th 
rural school. Although the pape 
should champion the multitude o 
rural interests, it has no greater oy 
portunity than the good that may b 
accomplished by lining up with rura 
school interests. Here are a few sug 
gestions as to how the country week], 
can help the rural schools: 

Jones Valley school won distinctio) 
by every pupil being 100% perfect ij 
the four points of the Standard of E> 
cellence as handed down by the Dé 
partment of Education, the only schoc 
in the county having such record 
They rated at the top of all school 
of the county in athletics, and wer 
unsurpassed in literary attainment 
They inaugurated and put over pre 
gressive movements that were o 
highest merit. They actually “di 
things” over at Jones Valley. 

The country weekly in the town si: 
miles away took notice of these prc 
gressive folk. The weekly had a wid 
circulation, and pretty soon everybod) 
in the county knew about Jones Va 
ley and the extraordinary things the 
were doing. People came from far an) 
near to visit Jones Valley and lear: 
how they did it. The influence tha 
went out from that one communii, 
was instrumental in materially rais 
ing the standards of the entire county’ 
schools. But for the country week] 
few would ever have heard of Jone 
Valley. 

The almost universal practice 0 
securing the services of rural cul 
respondents by “furnishing stamps 
stationery, and free subscription to th 
paper,” has become wholly unsatis 
factory. Occasionally a paper can b 
found that is fortunate enough to ge 
all this service free. But the tim 
has come when a majority of weekl, 
papers must pay for good rural new 
service, or do without. The. dailie 
and magazines have paid their pi 
respondents for many years, and the) 
get service. The weeklies cannot cor 
tinue to expect something for nothin) 
and it is only right that those who i 
to trouble in behalf of a paper shoul 
receive some remuneration for samé¢ 

However, correspondents should b) 
chosen with extreme care. Mere chil 
dren should never be engaged to writ 
for a newspaper. The assistant prc 
fessor of journalism of Minnesoti 
University said that a “responsibl 
correspondent should have attaine/ 
the age of thirty-five.” Rural schoo 
teachers are usually the most de 
pendable and _ efficient communit: 
news gatherers. In the first plac 
they are likely to be associated witl 
or have knowledge of all worthwhil 
community happenings by reason 0 
the fact that they are teachers and a 
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the center of the social and education- 
al life of the community. And in the 


second place their communications are 


| 


more likely to be well written because 
of their educational attainment. 
The editor should engage the servy- 


ices of his correspondents personally, 


giving them a printed outline of in- 
structions as to what is expected of 


them, including a specimen sheet as 


to “what is news” and should have a 
definite understanding as to what re- 
muneration the correspondent is to 
receive, and when. Correspondents 


should then be paid promptly. 


But the progressive country editor 


will not stop at merely having an effi- 


cient corps of correspondents in all 
community centers. He should have a 
personal acquaintance with every 
farmer in his territory and should 
often come in contact with them. Live 
farm news stories should be obtained 
first hand and published under big 
headlines, on first page, along with 
items pertaining to the activities of 
the town. Money spent for cuts of 
farm scenes, buildings, livestock, or 
prominent farm people, is always 
money well spent. 

The editor of the De Leon Free 
Press this year visited many schools 
in the De Leon territory, took group 
pictures and ran them in the paper. 
Perhaps since January Ist, close to 
500 school children, teachers, trustees 
and a few patrons, have had their pic- 
tures in the Free Press. While out 
visiting the school the editor got the 
material for a first rate article and 
ran the story along with the picture 
on the first page of the paper. The 
reaction to this rural publicity cam- 
paign was wholesome and beneficial 
to the paper. People came to expect 
these feature articles and to watch 
for the pictures. 

The country weekly is more or less 
of a personal institution. The country 
editor who goes out of his way to 
ingratiate a person or an instituticn 
by constant favorable mention in his 
paper, earns the friendship that is 
sure to follow. The service he may 
render merely by the power of sug- 
gestion has a value the extent of 
which would be hard to estimate. 

(Address given before Texas Press 
association. ) 


TOP NOTCH QUALITY 
At Reasonable Prices 


Build up your department by 
giving your customers engrav- 
ing with individuality. 


Social Stationery 


Wedding Invitations and 
Announcements 


Commercial Letterheads 
and Cards 


Prompt Attention Given Trade 
Accounts 


Crest Engraving Co. 
557 & 559 W. Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Newspaper Conducts Used Car Sales 


Los Angeles Examiner Creates Good Wiill and Sells 
Large Amount of Classified Advertising 


Justifiably purporting to be a move- 
ment to stimulate the buying of used 
cars, among the people of Los Ang- 
els, the used-car sales, conducted from 
one to three times each year by the 
Los Angeles Examiner, have come to 
be tremendously influential agencies 
for promoting good will for, and for 
increasing the classified advertising 
in, that newspaper. Regarding last 
year’s sales W. P. Downey, manager 
of classified promotion, says: 

“Our most successful sales are held 
in the fall of the year when the used 
car floors are well stocked with cars. 
Our average lineage in the ‘Auto- 
mobile for Sale’ classification during 
these two week periods is in the 
neighborhood of fifty thousand lines, 
which indicates that they are profit- 
able to us. 

“However, we place most value 
upon the fact that they build good will 
and prestige for this newspaper 
among members of the automobile 
fraternity. I do not believe there is 
any question about the value of the 
large amount of publicity the Exam- 
iner has devoted to merchandising 
used cars in relieving the used car 
market.” 

As for the attitude of the automo- 
bile salesmen toward the _ project, 
Mr. Downey says that in several in- 
stances the dealers association has 
come directly to the Examiner specif- 
ically requesting aid in disposing of 
surplus stock. 

The plans of the campaign are map- 
ped out carefully and in the minutest 
detail before the actual campaign is 
under way. An attractively gotten up 
merchandising folder explains 10 
dealers just what is to be done to aid 
them in disposing of their wares, even 
down to the fine point of carrying 
reproductions of the specially de- 
signed advertisements. 

A folder of one of the Hxaminer’s 
sales, which was staged in the fall, 
explains the campaign in its four 
phases. The teaser campaign pre- 
ceding the sale by a week, consisted 
otf 13 display advertisements, de- 
signed to “intrigue the interest of 
every Examiner reader for an entire 
week,” and of front page boxes in- 
tended to create the same effect. 

The newspaper campaign appearing 
during the sale, included the follow- 
ing: 

1. Eight dominant display ads, 
ranging from full page in size to 4 
column by 15 inches, a total of more 
than 700 inches, including a full page 
in the Sunday Automobile Section. 

2. Hight first page boxes, attractive- 
ly hand-lettered, or three and a half 
inches of advertising every day on the 
first page of the Examiner, “unpur- 
chaseable publicity.” 

3. Bold face readers scattered every 
day in the news columns, making a 
total of 700 lines during the week, 
the highest priced advertising in the 
paper. 

4. Feature news 
“Used Car Sale.” 

5. Two editorials, one on the edi- 
torial page and one in the Sunday 
Automobile Section, invaluable  sup- 
port for every used car dealer in Los 
Angeles. 


articles on the 


6. Display streamers over every 
page of the Automobile classifications 
to run during the sale calling atten- 
tion to the advertisers’ values offer- 
ed that week. 

In addition to the newspaper pub- 
licity the Examiner offered several 
other printed aids to dealers. There 
were blotters for general distribution; 
sale price tags for dealers to tag all 
cars, attractively prepared announce- 
ment cards, in two colors, for general 
distribution among prospects, friends, 
inquirers and the general public; two 
color window display cards for deal- 
ers’ window display; rush copy en- 
velopes to insure special attention at 
the classified ad department; and 
elaborate window displays in two 
downtown branch offices of the Exam- 
iner. 

To encourage the merchants to do 
their part the Examiner offered a sil- 
ver loving cup to the firm which most 
effectively capitalized the sale, with 
window display classified ad copy and 
other aids. A mammoth bonus board 
proclaimed to visitors in the Classi- 
fied Ad office the payment of bonuses 
to salesmen presenting bonus board 
coupon and affidavit of sale. Prizes 
ranged from $1 to $50 and provision 
was made for rewarding 500 sales. 


Joins Buchen Company 


Mr. C. E. Reese has joined the copy 
staff of The Buchen Company, Chicago 
Advertising Agency. 

Mr. Reese is nationally known 
in engineering circles having been 
mechanical engineer and combustion 
engineer and manager for such con- 
cerns as Bluefield Gas-& Power Com- 
pany, The Kellogg Company, and the 
Battle Creek Gas Company. 

Until recently Mr. Reese was editor 
of Gas Engineering and Appliance 
Catalog and associate editor of Robbins 
Publishing Company papers. 


C.& A. R. R. 


“THE ONLY WAY” 


Perfect Passenger and Freight 
Service between 


CHICAGO 

ST. LOUIS 
KANSAS CITY 
PEORIA 
SPRINGFIELD 
BLOOMINGTON 


Sixteen daily trains between 
Chicago, Springfield and Sts 
Louis. Deuble track all the 
way. The Alton Limited— 
the handsomest train in the 
world—parlor cars, exclusive 
ladies parlor with Japanese 
maid in attendance, 

The Great Southwest is best 
served by the C. & A. R. R. 
Through fast freight trains 
between all terminals, 


(Lransas city) 


E. H. YARKE, D.F.& P.A., C.& A. RR. R., 
Springfield, Il. 


National Advertisers Use Small Papers 


Says Albert M. Levy, Representative for 72 Small Newspapers 
Within 45-mile Radius of Chicago Loop District 


The National Advertiser is turning 
to the community paper, Albert M. 
Levy, of Chicago, says. He has rep- 
resented community and suburban 
newspapers in an advertising way for 
more than 20 years. He has seen, in 
the great suburban field around Chi- 
cago, little four-page papers with a 
few hundred circulation expand to 
magazine size weeklies running over 
200 pages an issue and bulky, seven 
and eight column papers comparing 
in size to the metropolitan press. He 
has seen the steady growth of the 
community paper in the various sec- 
tions of the city too, and has been 
one of the principal promoters of the 
community weekly until today the 
national and big city advertiser is 
using these papers extensively. 

Mr. Levy represents practically all 
of the principal community papers 
within a radius of 45 miles of the 
loop—72 of them in all—as shown by 
the accompanying chart. He tells 
of his experience as a Chicago repre- 
sentative of these thriving news- 
papers, and predicts for them a won- 
derful future. He says: 

“The community weekly newspaper 
—in a big city and its suburbs the 
counterpart of the small town weekly 
editorially, except that it is usually 
more prosperous and attractive than 
the down state paper—is becoming 
more popular every year. Its adver- 
tising columns are now being used 
very successfully by Chicago merchants 
and by national advertisers, and the 
agencies are recommending it where 
they used to ignore its existence. 

“One may ask why. I believe it is 
because the community paper has 
passed through its experimental stage, 
and with the rapid growth of the 
suburbs and outlying sections (where 
the wealthier people with more buy- 
ing power usually live) it has in- 
creased circulation, appearance and 
prestige. The editor of such a paper 
knows that its readers may compare 
it for makeup and general tone with 
the better metropolitan papers. So 
he takes pride in its dress-up. 

“But more important yet, this paper 
has become the mouthpiece of the 
community. Its news columns are 
full of live, local matter, and it is 
read by all members of the family, 
and remains in the home for several 
days, or longer. I know many per- 
sons who keep bound copies of their 
home newspaper. All this, of course, 
is recognized by the advertiser. 

“The idea held by some advertisers 
that the metropolitan paper covers the 
entire field has lost ground. For it 
has been proved by exhaustive sur- 
vey that while a great many people 
in the suburban towns do buy a daily 
paper regularly, still the class of news 
therein does not interest them closely 
as does the intimate news of their 
own locality found in the weekly. So 
a very good community paper has 
little trouble in establishing a sub- 
stantial paid circulation in its own field. 

“T do not believe there is any im- 
mediate danger of the community 
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weekly being ‘crowded out’ by the 
metropolitan daily as long as the pub- 
lisher boosts his local community and 
gives his readers plenty of news of 
their town. By developing this com- 
munity interest you please your read- 
ers and also the advertisers, most of 
whom are local business men who 
realize the need of your town’s growth 
and development. 

“Here are a few important advertis- 
ing pointers applying to community 
papers which their publishers may 
well bear in mind. 

1. Always run advertising copy on 
dates scheduled. 

2. Send checking copies to agencies 
as well as to their clients. 

3. Do not misrepresent circulation 
nor claim territory outside your limits. 

4, Accept advertising on established 
rates only. 

5. Accept no advertising that inter- 
feres with your local merchant. 

6. Boost your community always, 
and give it full value in news and 
display. 

“IT think that now that the com- 
munity papers have passed into the 
period of strength, growth and pur- 
pose, they are due to obtain advertis- 
ing schedules undreamed of five years 
ago. It is a known fact that some of 
the leading advertisers in the United 
States prefer the weeklies because of 
the concentrated circulation, reader 
interest and lasting qualities added to 
a low rate. 

“These newspapers shown on the 
chart, which I have served for many 
years, have carried large schedules of 
display and will carry more. 

“Many of these publishers have 
built large, modern plants the better 
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to serve their advertisers and readers, 
striving to keep abreast of the de- 
mand for the local paper. They have 
added sports pages, real estate news 
sections, comics, women’s pages, book 
news, etc. And their treatment of the 
all-important local news, including 
personals, has become more dignified 
and interesting than ever before. 

“So the future of the good suburban 
or community paper in this country 
seems to me secure and the publishers 
of these papers, if they will follow the 
simple rules of successful service and 
advance just a little faster than the 
section in which they live, can expect 
to receive a great deal of attention 
from the national as well as the local 
advertiser.” 


Mackinaw Paper Resold 


On August 15th a deal was closed 
whereby Walter Gillan of Mackinaw, 
Ill., became the editor and owner of 
the Mackinaw Enterprise-Gazette. On 
March 19, 1925, Bert W. Agard of 
Michigan leased this up to date news- 
paper and job plant from Geo. CG, 
Cramer. Mr. Agard decided to turn 
the plant back to its original owner 
after two and one-half years. 

Geo. C. Cramer, who for 13 years 
was editor and proprietor of the En- 
terprise-Gazette, during which time he 
built up one of the best small town 
weeklies and job shops in the state 
of Illinois, disposed of his business 
in order to enter the game in a larger 
field. Mr. Cramer, in company with 
E. E. Soules, publicity manager of the 
Illinois Traction, are owners of a 
large printing office in Peoria, IIl., in 
which they publish a Daily Court 
paper besides six other publications 
and also conduct a modern job shop. 

Walter Gillan, the new proprietor 
of the Mackinaw Enterprise-Gazette, | 
is a Mackinaw boy and learned his 
trade under Mr. Cramer. He later. 
worked his way through Eureka col- | 
lege and upon his graduation con- 
tinued to work in a job shop in Eureka. 
Mr. Gillan is. a printer of modern 
ideas and has unusual abilities which, 
tend to make up the requirements 
necessary for conducting a country 
newspaper and job shop of today. 

The newspaper fraternity welcomes 
Mr. Gillan to its fold and extends its 
best wishes to him. y 


New Publisher Passaic News 


Emmett A. Bristor, formerly editor 
and publisher of the Passaic (N.J.) 
Herald, has purchased a_ substantial 
stock interest in the Passaic Daily 
News, Inc., and become publisher of 
that paper. Mr. Bristor came to Pas- 
saic in 1915 and has been identified 
with the Herald since then. 

George M. Hartt, who has been as- 
sociated with the Daily News since 
1896, and has been its editor since 
1901, continues in that capacity. Ru-. 
dolph E. Lent, who has been with the 
Daily News since 1919, will remain for 
the present with this newspaper in his 
position as general manager. 
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Newspaper Must Not Ally With Creel 


Georgia Editor Would Have Press Take Fearless Stand to Improve 


South and United States. 


The need for editors to print the 
truth, whether the facts are creditable 
or discreditable to their community or 
state, has never been greater than it 
is today. For whatever is false con- 
tains the seeds of its own destruction, 
and whatever is true cannot be altered 
by suppression. And never greater 
has been the responsibility resting on 
each and every editor, whether his 
newspaper be a country weekly with 
five hundred subscribers ora city daily 
with fifty thousand, to do his full share 
toward ridding his section of the forces 
and ideas which are menacing its in- 
tellectual progress and spiritual growth, 
and making a jest of justice and a lie 
of liberty. 

Are you—each of you—honestly and 
without reservations of any kind, 
printing all the facts relating to every 
form of injustice which is calculated 
to destroy the happiness, limit the 
comforts, narrow the rights, or threat- 
en the life or liberty of the people of 
your state? Or do you put industrial 
progress and financial prosperity above 
human advancement and human hap- 
piness? Are you working for the wel- 
fare of the people of your town, wheth- 
er against racial prejudice, religious 
intolerance or organized lawlessness? 
Or do you use your columns to clamor 
for a bigger town instead of a far bet- 
ter one, and for a wealthier commun- 
ity rather than for one where the less 
prosperous may have full opportunity 
to improve their condition. 

Let us go back some score of years 
or more in North Carolina when Gov- 
ernor Aycock, Page, McIver and AlI- 
dermen were stirring your state into a 
veritable educational renaissance. It 
was just about the time that Duke, 
Reynolds, Carr, Hanes, Cannon, Holt- 
on and others were getting under way 
in industrial development. 

This notable group in which Aycock 
and Page were leaders, did not loiter 
in idleness waiting for wealth to arrive 
before they went to work in behalf of 
education. Robert Connor writing in 
“Southern Pioneers,’ a volume edited 
by a University of North Carolina pro- 
fessor and issued by the University of 
North Carolina Press, says that Walter 
Hines Page’s view was that a “South 
illiterate, unhealthy, poverty-stricken, 
was a national peril.” To that state- 
ment I would add it is equally true 
that a South illiterate and intolerant, 
but wealthy, is a national menace. 

If you are tempted to reply that as 
soon as the South is wealthy, illiteracy 
and ignorance, which breed intoler- 
ance, will be wiped out, my reply is 
that the South is even now literally 
rolling in wealth. Think of it! Twenty- 
five years ago the country had nearly 
twice the population of the South of 
today, but the total wealth of the coun- 
try at that time was only 10 per cent 
greater than the wealth of the South 
today. These are figures authenticated 
by the Manufacturer’s Record, an au- 
thority which records that today “the 
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total value of the South’s manufactur- 
er’s products is within 10 per cent of 
the total for the United States in 1900. 
The South’s cotton manufactured pro- 
duct is just a little less than three 
times the total of the country 26 years 
ago. Its furniture output exceeds by 
$12,000,000 that of the United States 
at that time. 

“The South’s mineral product ex- 
ceeds by over $670,000,000 the mineral 
output of the entire country in 1900. 

“The South’s petroleum production 
is seven times as large as that of the 
United States in 1900. 

“The value of the South’s farm pro- 
ducts in 1926 exceeded by $500,000,000 
the total for the country in 1900. 

“The value of the South’s exports 
was over $278,000,000 in excess of the 
exports from the United States 26 
years ago. 

“The South’s individual bank depos- 
its exceeded those of the entire coun- 
try in 1900 by over $50,000,000, and 
even its public school expenditures 
exceeded by $150,000,000 the entire 
amount expended on public school 
work in 1900 when the country’s pop- 
ulation was nearly 76,000,000 as com- 
pared with 39,700,000 for the South 
of today.” 

“Marvelous indeed are these facts,” 
exclaims the Manufacturer’s Record. 
Yes, marvelous indeed; poverty-strick- 
en no longer, unhealthy no longer, is 
the South. Yet illiteracy thrives, and 
prejudice and intolerance, often masked 
and hooded, usurps the law and admin- 
isters justice with the lash. 

Marvelous indeed is the wealth of 
the South—a miracle of riches which 
may make prosperity a tyrant. Surely, 
reasonable prosperity is necessary to 
development and happiness, but too 
much prosperity may result in a lux- 
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Urges Freedom of Press 


ury which will corrode the principle 
and destroy the morale of the mor 
successful, while the poor and the poy 
erty-stricken become hopeless or em 
bittered. In any event, we may wel 
hope that Andre Siegfried, a distir 
guished Frenchman who recently spen 
a year. studying conditions in th 
United States was too severe when i 
his book, “America Comes of Age,” h 
asserted that “in its pursuit of wealt 
and power America has abandoned it 
ideal of liberty to follow that of pro; 
perity.” 

Certainly, if America and the Sout 
and your own state are to be kept i 
the path blazed by its founders, th 
most potent influence will be its hoi 
est and courageous editors—editor 
who “hold themselves against part 
politics, and refuse to mistake opi) 
ions for principles, or to be limite 
by the prolific suggestions of sectio) 
alism.” For every editor must be se! 
sitive to the call of the weak, unmove 
by the threats of power, aggressiy 
against every form of injustice, maske 
or unmasked; adamant under tl 
pressure of intolerance and prejudic 
and the champion of every effort | 
aid education and obliterate illiterac 

Does that seem to be a large orde’ 
Well, when a man takes up the dutii 
of an editor he has accepted the 1 
sponsibility that goes with it. Al 
unless he has a policy based on bi 
obligation to stand fearlessly for tl 
good of his entire community, he | 
not an editor, but a hack-writer pr 
ducing pot-boilers. 

An editor who meets honestly ai 
squarely the duties of his high p1 
fession is not merely a hired har, 
If he is in truth a real editor he wi 
put down his pen forever rather thi 
write one word dictated by expedien’ 
or which is not in line with his g¢ 
uine convictions. For if an editor; 
to have any influence in his comm; 
ity he must have the full faith of hs 
readers—not necessarily their endor: 
ment of his ideas, but their trust 
his honesty. 

In brief, an editor is also an arbit. 
His newspaper must not be allied w} 
any creed or controlled by any ini: 
ence save a desire to write a 
and intelligently on questions wh’ 
are of vital concern to the intelle: 
ual and spiritual aspirations of J3 
community. And the editor must ® 
logical in the positions he takes. | 

Let me illustrate with the prohit 
tion question: I have no intent 
of discussing the qualities or defes 
of the Highteenth amendment and | 
Volstead Act, but I do want to gf 
you an illustration of what happis 
when editors abandon logic. Am«¢ 
the few newspapers in Georgia. wh 
believe that the Highteenth Ame! 
ment is undemocratic because it 
croaches on states rights, is the .} 
quirer-Sun. This small group oppo‘ 
the Volstead Act on the same ba’ 
The vast majority of Georgia ne 
papers favor ardently the Hightee 
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\mendment and are violently for Vol- 
teadism. So far so good. Then came 
he proposed Federal Child Labor 
jaw. AS one man the newspaper 
ditors fought the proposal to put 
hild labor legislation in the hands 
f the federal government. 
On what ground do you suppose 
he Volsteadite editors opposed this 
utter law? On the ground that it 
ras an infringement of states rights. 
in utterly illogical position in view 
f their complacent acceptance of the 
lighteenth Amendment. And _ cer- 
nainly the care and protection of 
hildren is of more importance than an 
ttempt to legislate morals into people 
y taking charge of their social cus- 
mms. Naturally, the Enquirer-Sun, 
hich had opposed the WHighteenth 
mendment and has been fighting for 
dequate State Child Labor Laws in 
eorgia, could also logically oppose 
iis new effort to expand federal au- 
10rity at the expense of the State. 
The editor who is earnest and who 
‘ishes to live up to the high tradi- 
ons of his profession, should be pre- 
ared to get at the basic facts in all 
roblems and controversy. He cannot 
iscuss effects alone, but must search 
ut the causes and enlighten his read- 
rs concerning the underlying reasons 
i all conditions. Yellow fever con- 
nued until the mosquito which car- 
ed the germ was discovered and 
eps taken to eliminate the murder- 
us pest. You can do no better in 
our pursuit of truth than to accept 
ie hint offered by a noted church- 
an who said: “All the good law and 
1 the good order which the church 
ijoys today may be traced back over 
yme route to the words and deeds of 
en who dared to appeal from the 
eepers of divine truth’ to divine 
uth itself—from the ‘trustees of 
od’ to God Himself.” 
And bearing on the necessity for 
stting at rock-bottom facts, you will 
nd in “American Masters of Social 
cience,” a volume edited by Howard 
dum, of the faculty of your state 
hiversity, the following statement at- 
‘ibuted to James Harvey Robinson: 
“When we get at the sources 
themselves we no longer read and 
Memorize; we begin to consider 
what may be safely inferred from 
the statements before us and so 
develop the all important facul- 
ty of criticism. We are not 
simply accumulating but are at- 
tempting to determine their true 
nature and meaning.” 
Let neither your own prejudices nor 
e intolerance of any credal interpre- 
tion prove a barrier in your search 
r the truth. Yet when you think 
lat you have found it today, keep an 
en mind. For the records reveal 
at often what was the concept of 
uth yesterday is today regarded as 
popular superstition; -and what 
ems to be the truth today may to- 
orrow be subject to revision. But 
is constant edvance in knowledge, 
1d the continuous seeking for a still 
OSser approximation of the truth, 
eds no advertising from mein North 
rolina. For you are all keenly 
vare of the splendid work which 
ur Magnificent state university is 
ing and therefore realize that you 
ive within reach an organization 
hich can put at your elbow the 
test and most authoritative reports 
| the vital questions of the day. This 
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institution of learning should inspire 
you to a feeling of pride, for in the 
opinion of many, among whom I in- 
clude myself, the University of North 
Carolina is the leader among all the 
colleges of the South. 

In addition to treating vital sub- 
jects intelligently and fearlessly, it 
seems certain that an editor should 
have some definite purpose. On this 
point I wish to quote a statement 
made fifty years ago. It is from the 
pen of Joel Chandler Harris, who 
wrote: 

An editor must have a purpose. 

He must have in view some object 

beyond the mere expression of an 

opinion or the publication of a 

newspaper. The purpose may be 

moral, social or political, but it 
must be well defined and _ pur- 
sued constantly. I shudder when 

I think of the opportunities the 

editors in Georgia are allowing 

to slip by. It grieves me to see 
them harping steadily on the same 
old prejudices and moving in the 
worn ruts of a period that was 
soul-destroying in its narrowness. 

There has never been a time when 

an editor with a purpose could 

accomplish more for his state and 
his country than just at present. 

What a 


legacy for one’s con- 
science to know that one had 
been instrumental in mowing 


down the old prejudices that rat- 

tle in the wind like weeds. 

Since that was written, new in- 
tolerances have sprung up alongside 
the old prejudices. Yet there is more 
of hope today despite the surging of 
bigotry and the clash of beliefs, be- 
cause there is also a greater oppor- 
tunity, as well as an increasing de- 
sire, to discover the facts. And 
quicker communication between states, 
sections, nations and continents will 
slowly but surely lead to a closer 
community of interest. Thus, little by 
little the editors in even the smallest 
towns will no longer be parochial 
and sectional, but national and inter- 
national. 

In conclusion, I wish to lay stress 
on something which is more precious 
than all the wealth of plutocracy, and 
yet which so many editors seem to 
look on lightly or whose significance 
they fail to understand. This mag- 
nificent possession, the heritage left 
by men and women who suffered and 
died that we might inherit it, is free- 
dom of speech and liberty of con- 
science—the right of the press to ex- 
press its opinions untrammeled and 
the right of the people to worship 
in their own way, under the protec- 
tion of our constitution. These con- 
stitute real liberty and genuine free- 
dom—the right to worship as we will 
without persecution and to speak free- 
ly without fear of suppression. These 
inherent rights are the basis of true 
Americanism and constitute an ideal 
which must be kept undefiled. 

Therefore, men and women of the 
North Carolina Press association, 
never yield a hair’s-breadth in your 
defense of freedom of speech! Cher- 
ish it. Use it. No one can take 
freedom of speech from you except 
yourselves. If you remain silent to- 
day on vital matters and live ques- 
tions, tomorrow when a crisis arises 
you will not know how to speak. 
By your failure to use your freedom 
you will have slain it; and when 
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freedom of speech dies, liberty of con- 
science will succumb. And another 
civilization will have gone to its grave. 


Real Estate Men Favor 
Newspaper Advertising 

A systematic campaign of news- 
paper advertising to extend through- 
out the United States, the purpose of 
which is to acquaint the public with 
the virtues and values of Real Estate 
has been urged by a resolution adopt- 
ed by the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards at their 20th annual 
convention recently held at Seattle, 
Wash. 

“Other commodities which compete 
with real estate for the consumer’s 
dollar are spending huge sums of 
money doing institutional advertising 
in order to attract public interest,” 
the association asserts, ‘while the ad- 
vantages of owning a home or real es- 
tate investments are, at the present 
time, neither systematically nor ad- 
equately presented to the _ public 
through advertising.” 

The association, in the resolution, 
urged that local real estate boards 
undertake a systematic campaign of 
institutional advertising through the 
newspapers to tell the public of the 
advantages of owning real estate. 
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Journalistic Fraternity to Expand 


Alpha Phi Gamma Will Consider 
Petitions From Colleges 


Definite plans for the expansion to a 
list of carefully selected colleges and 
universities throughout the United 
States, the organization of an effec- 
tive alumni association, and the in- 
erease of its publication from a quar- 
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terly to a monthly, are some of the 
more important moves planned for 
this fall when Alpha Phi Gamma, na- 
tional honorary journalistic frater- 
nity’s new organization policy goes 
into force. 

Alpha Phi Gamma has taken the 

step that all organizations find neces- 
sary to take when a certain point of 
efficiency has been reached, the em- 
ployment of an executive secretary 
with full executive powers. 
_ At the convention last spring, Alpha 
Phi Gamma selected Sherrill HE. Leon- 
ard-for this most important post. 
Leonard is a University of Akron man 
and has been connected with high 
school and college journalism, as well 
as actual newspaper work, for the past 
seven years. Last year he edited The 
Buchtelite, University of Akron semi- 
weekly newspaper, which was awarded 
the prize for the best paper in the 
state of Ohio in a contest conducted 
by Scripps-Howard league. 

Two years ago he was instrumental 
in the organization and expansion of 
the Ohio College Newspaper associa- 
tion, a service group to which nearly 
all the colleges in the state now be- 
long. He was the first president and 
held that office for two terms. He is 
now director of that association’s news 
bureau as well as vice-president of 
the National Press Congress. 

Other officials of the fraternity to 
take office this fall are Ralph L. Ropp, 
president, a graduate of Ohio Northern 
University and a member of the char- 
ter group of the mother chapter lo- 
cated there. He is now at Louisiana 
State Normal College, Natchitoches, 
Where he is professor of English and 
head of the publicity department. 

George McNamara, new vice-presi- 
dent, also of Ohio Northern, is director 


of publicity for that institution and 
was president of Alpha Phi Gamma 
the year of 1926-27. 

Alpha Phi Gamma is the only na- 
tional honorary journalistic fraternity 
in existence that admits both men and 
women on am equal footing. It is or- 
ganized for the purpose of advancing 
the standards of journalism and hon- 
oring students for work of excellence 
on college publications. It is in no 
way professional and does not insist 
that its members follow the profession 
of journalism. 

Alpha Phi Gamma was founded at 
Ohio Northern University, Ada, Ohio, 
on October 18, 1921, by a group of 
students who had been members of a 
local journalism club. It spread 
quickly to the surrounding colleges, 
but no effort was made toward national 
expansion until the group felt that it 
was strong enough internally for such 
a project. 

Petitions from several of the coun- 
try’s strongest journalism schools are 
being acted upon at the present time 
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and more will be admitted in the near 
future. Chapters are now located at 
Ohio Northern University, University 
of Akron, Wilmington College, Bald- 
win Wallace College, Muskingum Col- 
lege, Toledo University, Cotner Col- 
lege, Nebraska, and Louisiana State 
Normal College. 


Oldest Printer Awards 

In a contest sponsored by the Fourth 
Educational Graphic Arts Exposition, 
Maj. Philip F. Coghlan won first prize, 
a gold medal, for being the oldest 
active printer in the United States. 
He is 94 years old and has been setting 
type for the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
for 44 years. Working on the same 
floor with him is his son, Philip C. 
Coghlan, who is only 72 and has been 
a printer for 50 years. 

Major Coghlan lives at Overland, 
Missouri, and commutes every morn- 
ing on the 6:35, his only departure 
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from this custom being an illness in 
his family, or attendance at a G.A.R. 
encampment. He served in Company 
G of the 40th Missouri Volunteers dur- 
ing the Civil War. Afterwards he was 
elected to the House of Representa- 
tives, but as he did not like politics 
he returned to printing after serving 
his term. 

The veteran printer is a Kentuckian, 
but he was raised in Belleville, I11., 
where he learned to set type on the Ad- 
vocate. In 1848 he came to St. Louis, 
and was a charter member of the St. 
Louis Typographical society, which 
later became Typographical Union No. 
8. He was elected president of the 
local five times. He was foreman of 
the old “Times” of St. Louis for years, 
and he once won an endurance contest 
for typesetting and set type for 24 
hours straight. He has four living 
children, eight grandchildren and 17 
great-grandchildren. 

William H. Bates, of Pekin, is an- 
other Illinoisan who placed near the 
top. He has spent 74 years at print- 
ing. David Olephant, Chicago, has 
been engaged in the business for 67 
years, 


I. S. Dunn Is Transferred 

I. S. Dunn, instructor in printing at 
the St. Charles State Training School 
for Boys, has been transferred to the 
School for the Deaf at Jacksonville, 
lilinois. 

Mr. Dunn has held the position at 
St. Charles since his appointment in 
1923 by Governor Small. He came to 
Illinois from his native state, Wis- 
consin, in 1904, and bought the Diver- 
non News, of which he is still editor 
and publisher. 

He has always been active in state 
press associations. He was president 
of the Central Illinois Press associa- 
tion, and later its secretary. He is 
also a member of the Illinois Press 
association and the Southern Illinois 
Editorial association. 


I. S. DUNN 


Former Supt. of Print Shop at 
St. Charles School for Boys 


Reviews Crime Situation in Chicago 
Windy City Newspapers Do Not Hide Adverse Municipal Publicity; 


Research Shows Many Criminals from Small Towns 


By Richard J. Finnegan 
Co-editor of Chicago Daily Journal 
There is no more important topic 


than that of Chicago to the editors of 
the states of Illinois, Wisconsin, Michi- 
lowa, 


gan, Ohio, Indiana, Minnesota, 
Missouri and the 
Dakotas. Nature 
gave us the same 
home and is grad- 
ually making us 
into the same 
family. 

Lies ean, vold 
story that Chi- 
cago is the geo- 
graphic center of 
the great central 
lowland, the 
world’s greatest 
combined agricul- 
tural and man- 
ufacturing basin, 
between the Rock- 
ies and the Ap- 
palachians, with 
the Mississippi drainage system to the 


west and the great lakes and St. Law-. 


rence system to the east of the con- 
tinental divide that passes through the 
western part of our city and its sub- 
urbs. Your states and ours are en- 
dowed by nature in a_ peculiarly 
munificent manner. 

Through trade routes of rail, water, 
highway and air, traffic east and 
west, north and south, in these states 
of fifty million population within five 
hundred miles of the city, centers 
here. Chicago just had to be. For 
as many centuries as the surface of 
the earth in the states from which 
you come remains as it is, you and 
Chicago will grow or wither together. 
We depend on you and you on us. 

Now, although there is this natural 
affinity between Chicago and its sur- 
rounding states, it is not true that 
Chicago is thoroughly understood or 
the problems of its three million 
people appreciated by its neighbors, 
such as you, except in isolated cases. 
I say thoroughly understood because 
even Chicagoans do not thoroughly 
understand their city. There are 
many things about Chicago to con- 
demn, as there are about the cities 
from which you come. You understand 
your own city better than we do. We 
are trying to understand Chicago 
better than you do. 

Chicago receives perhaps more ad- 
verse publicity and editorial comment 
than any other city in America. One 
thing is true: Chicago newspapers do 
not sweep Chicago’s municipal dirt 
under the bed or hide it under the 
living room carpet. Several years 
ago I happened to make a trip to a 
certain section of Illinois and on my 
journey discovered that there was a 
large territory, including a city of 
considerable size, partly under water 
from flood. No news of this flood had 
been printed in Chicago. There was 
only one newspaper in the city to 
which I refer and when the editor of 
that paper was asked why he had not 
sent out a story of the high water, 


he said that he did not want to injure 
his city. 

Chicago papers, of course, take no 
such view. If anything, they over- 
state the ravages of the elements and 
the misdeeds of man, and because we 
are on every trunk line of wire com- 
munication, with all the press associa- 
tions represented in this city, a very 
fortunate location brings us much un- 
fortunate publicity. 

Are you prone to overemphasize 
Chicago’s murders and other crimes, 
its crooked politics and bad govern- 
ment, its selfishness, its vice and in- 
iquities, its slums, its hoboland, its 
valley beer gangs, its Ciceronian 
neighbors? Do you, through edito- 
rials and headlines, give your readers 
the impression that Chicago is a 
Moloch among the cities in which 
human sacrifice is the first law, where 
gunmen lurk at the entrances to our 
railroad stations, where murder is a 
misdemeanor and not a capital crime; 
the juggernaut of all the communities 
of this land, crushing down the inno- 
cent and the helpless, a place where 
only those escape and prosper who 
make selfishness and graft their pro- 
tecting gods? 

Chicago is not self-satisfied and is 
contending against the agencies that 
bring her into disrepute. And while 
she is thus engaged, in all fairness, 
her critics should first understand Chi- 
cago, which none of them do. To give 
an understanding of Chicago is a 
larger task than I could accomplish. 
Let us consider briefly just two or 
three things that may help us to a 
better attitude toward Chicago’s prob- 
lems. 

There is no more popular subject 
for editorial writers than Chicago’s 
crime. They call the city a breeder 
of crime. You may have a more sym- 
pathetic tolerance of judgment when 
you learn that Chicago’s crime prob- 
lem is largely your own crime prob- 
lem. 

II 

It has’ been the decree of nature 
that Chicago should have things— 
some good and bad—heaped upon her. 
In a geologic sense, Chicago has been 
the battle ground of the elements. 
First one and then another glacial 
invader rolled this way, tearing up 
the landscape. Our last visitor of this 
sort, the Wisconsin ice field twenty- 
five thousand years ago, brought down 
loads of foreign substance from Wis- 
consin, Canada and other points and 
as it retreated left a Lake Chicago, 
sixty feet higher than the present 
Lake Michigan, extending over the 
ground we are now occupying as far 
west as LaGrange and Riverside and 
emptying into the Desplaines, Illinois 
and Mississippi rivers. As the ice 
crept back north, Lake Chicago dumped 
into Lake Michigan and the water 
began to flow eastward to the St. Law- 
rence. And the world was ready for 
man to come and build Chicago. 

Now the glaciation of sand and 
gravel and other moraine is finished, 
but the process of human invasion 
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from all around has been going on a 
hundred years. 
amine the nearby outcropping and un- 


The scientist can ex- | 


derlying rocks and from their grooves 


and scratches tell us just what oc- 
curred in those far off times. Some 
time in the near future, scientists will 
examine the underlying rock of our 
human makeup in Chicago and by the 


grooves and scratches on our civiliza- | 
tion, by the kind of sand they find in — 


our population, in our penitentiaries, 


our jails, our insane asylums, and our | 
poor houses, they will give us helpful — 
data on crime and ofher subjects that | 
now concern us not as much as they 


should. 
We can at least examine the sur- 


face, and what do we find? That the | 


native Chicagoan is not the chief cul- 
prit at whom our editorial critics aim 
their shafts; nor is the most trouble- 


some resident, as Many suppose, our | 


so-called alien born citizen. 
Not at all. 


The person who causes | 


most of our troubles and community | 


heartaches, who goes more often than 


any other resident to our peniten- 
tiaries for murder and other major | 
crimes, who becomes a charge as an 


insane person, as a hospital dependent 


or aS an inmate in our poor house, | 
comes to us, my brethren, from your | 


home town. 


He is the native born > 


American from the farm just outside 


your city, from the crossroad that 


you passed just after you took the 
train to come to this meeting. He is. 
the boy who ran away before he went | 


through your grade school, or per- 
haps he graduated from your high 
school and outgrew the old home town 
and so came to the big city to make 
his mark. 


Just as the glacial deposits from — 


outside gave Chicago its physical 
makeup, the human deposits brought 


here from round about by the impel- — 


ling forces of adventure, unrest and | 


nomadism help give Chicago its social _ 


aspect. 


Just as the retreating glacier | 


turned the flow of Lake Chicago from © 


the west to the east, making it neces- 
sary for us to dig our drainage canal 
to reverse nature’s final verdict to pro- 
tect our water supply, giving us phys- 
ical problems for our skyscrapers, our 
coming subways 
works, so the new and present pop- 
ulation glacier has created tremen- 
dous problems for social engineering, 
which are not only ours but yours as 
well. 

Let us examine Chicago’s popula- 
tion. The census gives us roundly 
three million. There are one million 
born here—native Chicagoans; eight 
hundred thousand who were born in 
the United States outside of Chicago, 
and nine hundred thousand who were 
born in foreign countries. F 

Psychiatrists tell us that their ex- 
amination of the American soldiers in 
the world war indicated that more 
than forty-five percent of them had 
the average intelligence of twelve year 
old children. Scientists maintain that 
this average runs through the general 
population. 


and other great | 
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If that is so, there are one million 
three hundred and fifty thousand per- 
sons of this group in Chicago. Those 

who were born here have the benefit 
and restraining influence of home ties 
and the associations of their child- 
hood, which are very potent in keep- 
ing people out of trouble. When you 
consider, however, that from foreign 
countries there are in Chicago approxi- 
mately four hundred and fifteen 
thousand persons of this twelve year- 
old intelligence and from the rest of 
Illinois and other American states 
approximately three hundred and six- 
ty thousand, making roundly three- 
quarters of a million who are here 
largely without home influences, you 
will begin to appreciate why our 
prison records show that most of the 
crime is committed by outsiders who 
generally come to the city in early 
life; and you will also readily under- 
stand why seventy-five percent of the 
inmates of our penitentiaries are per- 
sons of thirty years of age or younger. 

Just consider what would happen 

in your community or any other city 
if you were suddenly confronted with 
the problem of employing, directing, 
restraining, conserving the activities 
of three-quarters of a million persons 
of the average intelligence of twelve, 
thrown upon their own resources. 


III 

Let’s take the facts shown by the 
executions for murder in Cook county 
for ten years. Of thirty-six men who 
were hanged, ten were born in Chi- 
cago, ten in foreign countries—nine 
from Italy alone—and sixteen in other 
states of the nation. Native born Chi- 
cagoans make up about forty-four 
percent of our population. Yet only 
twenty-eight percent of those hanged 
were born here. Foreign born resi- 
dents make up about twenty-nine per- 
cent of the city’s population. Their 
record was twenty-eight percent of 
those hanged. Americans born in 
other cities and states constitute about 
twenty-six percent of our population. 
Yet they appear among the murderers 
hanged around forty-five percent. 

You may say, perhaps, that if Chi- 
cago would show less partiality and 
hang enough of its own rascal native 
sons, murders would be fewer here, 
but there are other records to prove 
that this average percentage of delin- 
quency runs pretty generally through 
the groups that make up our commu- 
nity. At Joliet of sixty-one murderers 
in prison from Chicago only five were 
born in Chicago, two in Russia and 
one in Mexico, two in Italy and the 
remainder in states outside of Illinois. 
Twenty lived a greater portion of 
their lives in Chicago. Only four had 
previous criminal records and fifty- 
seven were first offenders. Of thirty 
men serving terms in Joliet for man- 
slaughter, only four were born in 
Chicago, six in foreign countries and 
twenty, or two-thirds of the total, in 
outside states. 

We all print a lot about Chicago 
bandits in our papers. Of twenty 
bandits guilty of robberies with guns, 
picked at random in the state pen- 
itentiary, only five were born in Chi- 
cago, one in a foreign country and 
fourteen in states like yours. An 
analysis of the origin of 404 prisoners 
sent to Joliet and Pontiac from this 
city shows that 110 were born here, 
or a little more than twenty-seven 
percent of the total; 213, or fifty-three 
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percent, came from other states of the 
union, and eighty-one, or about twenty 
percent, from abroad. 

Carrying it out on a_ percentage 
basis of population of the different 
groups, three murders or other major 
crimes are committed by non-Chicago 


born American citizens to one com- 


mitted by a native born Chicagoan. 
The non-Chicago born American com- 
mits nearly two murders or other 
major crimes for one committed by 
a Chicagoan of foreign birth. The 
records I have just quoted are gath- 
ered among persons actually convicted 
of crime. 

In our county jail, where prisoners 
are kept before they are tried, the 
records show that seventy percent of 
the alleged law violations here are 
committed by persons born outside of 
the city; forty-six percent by Amer- 
ican born, leaving thirty percent 
committed by native Chicagoans. Of 
the states represented in the Inland 
Press association, the two that show 
the highest percentage of crime to 
their relative population in this city, 
are Minnesota, first, and Michigan, 
second. 

IV 


Nor is the record on crime all that 
will interest you. Sickness, insanity 
and pauperism as public charges af- 
flict those who come to Chicago from 
outside in greater proportion than 
native born Chicagoans. In 1925 
there were 2,489 deaths from tuber- 
culosis in the city. Of this 891 were 
born in Chicago; 901 in the United 
States outside of Chicago, and 859 in 
toreign countries, both the latter 
showing percentages far too high. The 
county hospital, maintained at public 
expense, is the largest hospital in the 
world. Last year 40,592 patients 
were treated there. Thirteen percent 
of these were toreign born and eighty- 
seven percent were native Americans. 
Of the native Americans there was 
only one Chicago born to every five 
born outside the city. 

At the Cook county poor house 
there are 3,682: paupers supported by 
tax payers. Only 250 of these are 
native Chicagoans, or about seven per- 
cent. The non-Chicago native Amer- 
ican homeless number 1,737, or about 
forty-six percent, the alien born, 1,720, 
or torty-six percent. ‘The states rep- 
resented by the membership of the 
Inland Press association have 579 
paupers there, more than twice the 
number of native Chicagoans. New 
York has 195. lt might interest some 
of our New York critics to know that 
considered on a basis of population 
per capita, a New Yorker in this city 
runs twenty chances of being a public 
charge in our poor house to one of a 
native Chicagoan. 

Considered on the percentage basis 
of population, the boys and girls who 
come to this city trom your home 
towns are growing insane more than 
twice as fast as those who are born 
in Chicago. Figures prepared at the 
state department of public welfare 
show that thirty-nine out of every 
one hundred thousand native born 
Chicagoans are sent to our state in- 
sane asylums. The rate among those 
born in the other states who come to 
this city is ninety-seven per one hun- 
dred thousand. The rate among for- 
eign born is 115 per one hundred 
thousand. Out of 2,193 insane per- 
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sons from this country in our state 
institutions, only 526 were born here. 

At the University of Illinois a few 
weeks ago—on ‘Mothers’ Day’— 
President Kinley reminded mothers 
and fathers that they should not look 
to the university to make the charac- 
ters of their sons and daughters, but 
that character forming was a func- 
tion of the home. Many parents ex- 
pect the university to change their 
children and reshape the fundamental 
structure that is set before the univer: 
sity age. 

We may say the same of the city. 
It can’t take the youth or the man 
from your town or city and make a 
new person of him. In most instances 
you have made the matrix and cast 
the plate of his character before he 
gets to Chicago. If he is not set in 
the right type at home, while still in 
your charge, in ideals of respect for 
moral or statutory law, in ambition to 
work and become a citizen worthy of 
his American inheritance, in a desire 
to conserve his health and his mind by 
right living and right thinking, and 
in habits of thrift, so that he may 
not die in the poor house, you can 
understand, with us, how he may dritt 
into misfortune and crime and make 
his adopted city the object of editorial 
prick bats. 

He is Chicago’s greatest crime prob- 
lem—the youth who comes to the city 
all alone with no restraints, without 
or within himself, to check his desire 
to “step on the gas’ when he lets 
1oose on the highway of life. 

But there is a brighter side to the 
picture. If your contribution to Chi- 
cago’s criminal element comes from 
homes and communities where early 
training has been neglected, there are 
ocher efficient and successful Amer- 
ican homes in your states and other 
states which send to Chicago its most 
iliustrious citizens. Thus we are able 
to prove that it is not the city that 
ruins those who go wrong any more 
than it is the city that raises up those 
whose names make Chicago known 
around the world in art, science, liter- 
ature, the protessions and in business. 
‘rhe opportunities for evil or good, 
tor degradation or fame, are here in 
equal measure, but the choice is up to 
the manhood of the chooser, not up to 
the city. 

A study of the names of 1,544 men 
and women who live in Chicago and 
nearby suburbs, which are printed in 
Who’s Who in America, shows that 
only 173 were native born Chicagoans, 
210 were foreign born and 1,161 were 
Americans born outside the city. On 
the basis of relative population, 
youths who come to Chicago from 
other states have eleven times as many 
chances of being so successful as to 
get into Who’s Who as boys born in 
the city itself, and even those born 
abroad lead our own native born. Of 
course, the Who’s Whoers have ad- 
vanced more in age and life’s experi- 
ences than those who have broken into 
prison, and there is a chance that 
some of the youngsters who are now 
in the penitentiary may break into 
Who’s Who when they get out and 
start upon their careers of reforma- 
tion, but it would be interesting to 
take a group of the Who’s Whoers 
and compare their original home sur- 
roundings with the same number of 
jail birds. 
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V 

Now on the record of crime in this 
city, native born Chicagoans seem to 
stand fairly well, although in our 
Who’s Who test they are not so good. 
But we can console ourselves with the 
knowledge that boys and girls born 
in Chicago go to other cities and 
achieve fame worth a few lines in 
Who’s Who, and as for our native 
born criminals, we know they abound 
in other cities, too. In this connec- 
tion, an Indiana man in one of our 
murder cases hit the point. With two 
women, also from Indiana, he con- 
spired in the murder of another man 
in this city. After the killing, one of 
the women suggested that this Hoosier 


accomplice kidnap a Chicago taxi 
driver and kill him, putting both 
victims in the cab under circum- 
stances that would indicate that the 
deaths were due to an accident. But 
the wise Hoosier refused. “Why” 
asked the woman. “Because,” an- 


swered the Hoosier, “the taxi driver 
might be a man from my own home 
town.” 

That expresses Chicago’s attitude 
pretty well. While New York and 
other cities send us news of banditry 
and murder, our newspapers do not 
unloose abuse of the city involved. 
Perhaps we appreciate that the gun- 
men might be from our own home 
town. It might not be a bad idea 
when newspapers print stories of 
crime to determine the origin of the 
criminal, and if he is from Phila- 
delphia or Chicago or South Bend or 
Danville, put at the end of the story 
“Philadelphia papers please copy,” or 
“Danville papers please copy.” 

Chicago’s problems of sickness, in- 
sanity, delinquency and crime have 
put Chicago on its mettle. Why, we 
have even gone so far as to elect most 
of our judges in our criminal and 
other courts from among men who 
were born in your home towns! That’s 
a pretty good start in enlisting your 
aid in helping Chicago solve its crime 
problem. If you have any objection 
to the way our municipal politics is 
run, just remember, please, that near- 
ly half the city council of our city 
was born outside its boundaries. 

Hereafter when Chicago appears to 
you as a wanton of crime, try to be- 
lieve she also has a soul and that 
soul is always striving for the better- 
ment not only of Chicago but of man- 
kind the world over. To tell about 
the soul of Chicago would require 
time and ability not at my command, 
but remember just this one item: In 
a single year Chicago, by taxation and 
gifts, contributes nearly fifty-three 
million dollars to charity, or more 
than seventeen dollars per capita. 
For charity alone we gave five dollars 
per capita more than the state of 
New York receives from its citizens 
to run their state government. 

There is a tendency in the outside 
press to criticize the foreign born 
elements in the cities, particularly as 
to their supposed criminal tendencies, 
which are represented as a bar to their 
thorough Americanization. I have 
shown you that there is not so much 
crime proportionately among the for- 
eign born as there is among native 
born. If you could study the Amer- 
icanization work being done in Chi- 
cago among the foreign born by lead- 
ers of the national groups themselves, 
you would be amazed. When you 
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write on that question again, please 
remember that not only in Chicago 
but in Gary, Indiana, and other cen- 
ters of foreign born population, dur- 
ing the world war in the liberty loan 
and other war drives, their quotas 
were generally oversubscribed before 
some communities with one hundred 
percent American born populations 
were fairly starting. 

Not only at home did this group 
show their patriotism, but by the hon- 
ors which they won on the field of 
battle, representatives of our foreign 
born groups were among the outstand- 
ing heroes of the war. Among those 
was Sergeant Jake Allex, who ranks 
not far from Alvin York in the list 
of Americans cited for bravery. He 
was a volunteer. After he returned 
from France he was called upon to 
speak at a dinner at which there were 
many notables, including two major 
generals. He said: “I left Serbia as 
a boy to be free in America. I came 
to Chicago. I went to school and 
worked at the stock yards. When 
America needed me, I joined the army. 


I fought the best I could. I came 
back and went to work... If America 
needs me again, I am ready. I only 


wish my mother in Serbia could be 
here, the only land in the world where 
a sergeant can sit down at the same 
table with two major generals.” 

Jake Allex is an example of what 
Chicago is trying to make of all her 
citizens. 

There are other important matters 
affecting the outside press and Chi- 
cago which could be extensively dis- 
cussed—for one, our use of Lake 
Michigan water, which some of your 
states are trying to restrict; for an- 
other, Chicago’s already unconstitu- 
tionally restricted representation in 
our state legislature, which you from 
downstate are trying to make per- 
manent. As with crime, there are two 
sides to each of these questions also 
and Chicago ought to receive your fair 
consideration of her position. 

Here is a city growing at the rate 
of seventy thousand a year—an _ in- 
crease equal to the population of 
Racine; not ideal, not boastful, wel- 
coming just criticism, not resentful of 
calumny; tremendously busy with the 
greatest problems of American life; 
safeguarding the health of her citizens 
as no other American city is doing; 
center of learning on this continent; 
with a per capita church-going popu- 
lation as large as any city; with quiet, 
self-sacrificing men and women in lab- 
oratories doing more to safeguard the 
human race from disease now regarded 
as insurable than any other group in 
the world; a city whose distinguished 
citizens—your donation to us—give 
Europe economic equilibrium after the 
world’s greatest war, build a capital 
for Australia, construct for Tokio the 
only buildings to withstand the ray- 
ages of the earthquake, or tackle and 
accomplish any other big job the 
world may offer; a city risen out of 
the marsh, which is reconstructing 
itself according to the spirit and 
vision of the World’s Fair period, with 
unmatched boulevards, parks, play- 
grounds and forest preserves, art and 
scientific museums, libraries, hospitals 
and other institutions that bespeak 
the noblest aspirations; a city whose 
purse is sending a million dollars to 
flood sufferers—about ten percent of 
the national quota; a city with weak- 
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nesses but with a conscience that is 
alive to its shortcomings and with 
a will to meet the problems of today 
and tomorrow with renewed resolve 


that in the end the best shall come | 


to the top in our great melting pot. 
A city of many Main streets—a city 
of your own flesh and blood, which 


your very best united with our very | 


best will some day make into the 


world’s greatest city; which your very © 


worst united with our very worst 


sometimes injures but cannot destroy. — 


We implore you to consider and un- 


derstand Chicago as she is and hopes | 


to be—a city of noblest opportunity— 
your city as well as ours. 
(The above address was delivered 


before the Inland Daily Press Associa- | 


tion at a Chicago meeting.) 


Baillie Buys Republican 


Ho LEBAIEETE 


New Editor of Republican 
Havana, Ill. 


The Havana (Ill.) Republican has 


been purchased by Harry L. Baillie, | 


of Royalton, Illinois, 
tive charge of the paper August 22. 


who took ac | 


Mr. Baillie has had ample experi- | 


ence since he served for 16 years in 


the shop of the Union Publishing com- | 


pany and then founded a successful 


paper at Royalton which he has owned | 


for four years. 

He plans to enlarge the Republican 
to an eight-page paper. Editor Baillie 
is married and has two sons and one 
daughter; the family is located in 
Havana. 


How Do You Spell Them? 


The Writer’s Monthly brings to our 
attention the fact that Boston may 
rate high on literary censorship, but 
its business men don’t rate so well 
on spelling. The Boston Post admits 
that, “Many Boston business men have 
rated zero on a new spelling test of 
nine words, frequently used, which is 
going the rounds of prominent mer- 
cantile and banking offices of this 
city.” The fatal nine are: Battalion, 
kimono, paraffin, picnicking, 
sacriligious, liquefy, supersede, tran- 
quillity. 
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Clemmons Family Vacations in Dells 


Visits Wisconsin Newspapers and Finds Them Wide 
Awake Bunch; Sees many Illinoisans 


(By Homer B. Clemmons) 


Just a message from the north 
woods, where the pines are monarchs 
of the shore lines of lakes and rivers. 
“We,” the Clemmons family, five of 
us, are roughing it in the heart of the 
famous Wisconsin Dells country. Just 
at this time the country is beyond de- 
seription and the vacation season is 
at its height. We left Blue Island 
July 28, with our car equipped with 
all the necessaries for an outing along 
the trail of the “Lonesome Pine” in 
the Wisconsin north woods. We have 
a very rustic log cabin on the edge 
of Lake Delton, only a nice row boat 
ride to Mirror Lake through a beauti- 
ful channel which winds in and out 
among the hills, rocks and trees. This 
channel connects the two lakes. It is 
about two miles long and has scenic 
beauty almost equal to the “Dells” on 
the famous Wisconsin river. The 
bathing, fishing and rowing is fine and 
we have all been getting our full 
allotment. The weather has been 
working overtime to give us its best 
and not a moment has gone to waste. 

“The Wandering Jew” is supposed 
to be a piece of fiction, but when it 
comes to us it is a stern reality. We 
have been taking in all the well ad- 
vertised Wisconsin beauty trips and 
find that “It Pays to Advertise” and 
they deliver the goods. Every place 
we stopped we did some missionary 
work also. We planted some good 
seed in the form of “Blue Island on 
the Hill” booklets and in many places 
we found that our reputation had pre- 
ceded us through the medium of the 
United States Publisher. We had 
several copies of recent issues of the 
Publisher and placed them where we 
hought they would do the most good. 
Wisconsin publishers like the Pub- 
isher and their only criticism is that 
hey would like more Wisconsin news 
tories. I told some of them that the 
ack, if any, was their own fault and 
iso suggested that they prepare ar- 
icles and send them in and I was 
nore than sure that you would be glad 
0 have them and also see that Wis- 
onsin received its just amount of 
pace. 

I find the newspaper offices in Wis- 
onsin a very progressive group of 
ive and wide awake men and it’s very 
nteresting to hear the contrasts made 
y them with other states including 
ur own Illinois. This part of the 
ountry has had just rain enough to 
nake everything mature nicely and 
he farmers here are not going to 

ave any ‘farm problems’ or need ‘farm 

id.’ Of course, this is only a very 
mall part of the farming portion of 
he U. S. A. It is claimed that night 
ains are the best rains for the farmer. 
f this be true then the farmers here 

ave been graciously favored. 

It seems that ninety-nine and forty- 

our one-hundredths of the tourists 

ere are from Illinois. There is an 
verage of about five to one. It is an 
pen secret that the Illinois tourists 
lake the Wisconsin resorts popular 
nd profitable, They pay more in gas 
4X than the natives. There is a gas 


tax in Wisconsin as you no doubt well 
know, ha ha ha. Wisconsin has a big 
road-building campaign well underway 
and Illinois tourists are paying a large 
part of the bill. 

Illinois, and especially Blue Island, 
are good enough for us so we will soon 
return well satisfied that we have been 
away for a brief vacation and glad to 
be home once again. 

The fall and winter work will be en- 
tered into with just a little more vim, 
pep and better understanding that the 
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newspaper business is one of the best 
if not the best business in the world, 
and that’s taking in lots of territory. 


Somebody Erred 

A reunion of the Rumney family 
was held at the home of John Finch. 
Mrs. Martin Finch was the only one 
living that was present.—Dwight Star 
and Herald. 

Every inch of space in Waterloo 
station was occupied by thousands of 
people.—Chicago Tribune. 

In attempting to get out of the way, 


Mrs. Stall fell, bruising her some- 
what.—Carey Times. 
Wanted: One lady in Estherville 


and one lady in Ringsted. Steady. 
C. W. Foster.—Estherville Enterprise. 
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“Holding Companies” 


The term “holding companies” 


utility business. 
investment companies. 


ing its service, the “holding” 


get the new capital on better terms than the local company 
could command, and so keeps the interest charges down. 
furnishes expert engineering advice of a quality the local 
It masses the purchasing require- 
ments of many subsidiaries and so saves money for all of them. 
It places at the service of the smallest local operating com- 
pany all of the managerial experience and ability acquired in 


company could not afford. 


immensely larger fields. 


The investment or “holding” company cannot affect the 
rates paid locally for utility services. 
upon the value of the property of the operating company, 
regardless of where ownership of the property may rest and 
regardless of outstanding securities. 


An operating company in central Illinois aptly illustrates 
the effect of “holding” or investment company influence. This 
operating company was unable to finance itself during the war 
and seemed headed for the rocks. 
investment (holding) company, was eventually restored to 
complete physical and financial health, and on January 1, 1927, 


was serving 320 communities. 


Of these 320 communities, 


More properly they are development or 
They do not “hold” anything; on the 
contrary they foster development, expansion and extension of 
high-grade service to communities and territories which other- 
wise would have only inefficient service, or none at all. 


When a local operating company needs capital for expand- 
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is a misnomer in the public 


or investment company helps 


It 


The, rates are based 


It was carried by the 
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174 had previously no service 


at all and were too small to support local plants; 126 had only 


“dusk to dawn” 
24-hour service. 
“big city” service. 


service. 
They are “small town” communities with 


All now have good 


The average price received by that company for its electric 
current is now lower than the average generating cost used to 
be in the formerly municipal and other isolated generating 
plants before they were taken over by the “holding” company 
subsidiary. The lower rates to customers and regular divi- 
dends to stockholders are direct results of “holding” or invest- 


ment company influence. 


The investment or “holding” company’s influence tends 


always to improve service to the local community. 


It stimu- 


lates business-building by the local company and effects econ- 


omies which tend to reduce rates to the users. 


It strengthens 


the financial health of the local company to the advantage of 


investors in it. 


Everybody concerned is a gainer. 


UTILITY SECURITIES ARE GOOD INVESTMENTS 


UTILITY SECURITIES COMPANY 


230 South LaSalle Street 
CHICAGO 
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Real Estate Advertisers Get Together 


Ohio Organization Made Part of International 
Advertising Association Last June 


More money is being spent for ad- 
vertising by the real estate men of 
the country than is being spent for 
the same purpose by any other group 
of businessmen, with the exception 
of the retail store proprietor, Miss 
Gertrude W. Banks of Toledo, O., or- 


GERTRUDE W. BANKS 
Secretary Real Estate Advertisers 
ganizer of the Real Estate Advertisers 
association, a department of the Inter- 
national Advertising association, said 
at an informal conference held by the 
department in the Chamber of Com- 


merce building during the Denver 
convention. 

Despite the large amount of adver- 
tising that is being done by the real- 
tors, however, very few real estate 
offices of the country have their own 
advertising departments and the real- 
tors in general have only a vague 
idea of the fundamental principles of 
advertising, Miss Banks said. 

“It was because of the fact that so 
much money was being spent by real 
estate men on advertising and that 
so few of them had any real concep- 
tion of advertising itself that I con- 
ceived the idea of organizing the Real 
Estate Advertisers association,’ Miss 
Banks said. “A meeting was called a 
year ago in April in Toledo. We put 
in an application to become a part of 
the International Advertising associa- 
tion and last June were made a part 
of the association. Our first meeting 
was held in Philadelphia last year.” 

She spoke of the unique campaigns 
conducted by Toledo realtors in the 
sale of subdivisions and most of the 
campaigns, she declared, were con- 
ducted on Sunday, as that was the 
only day on which the people of the 
manufacturing city could get out to 
view the properties. 

The Real Estate Advertisers asso- 
ciation has on hand at its office data 
of all kinds that will aid the real es- 
tate men of the country in staging 
similar selling campaigns, she said. 
There are over 200 members now in 


the Real Estate Advertisers’ associa- 
tion. 

Institutional advertising, rather than 
blind advertising, with reference to 
the sale of property, pays in Toledo, 
the speaker asserted. Even if the ad- 
vertisement brings no results, the 
mere mention of the firm’s name is 
worth something to the realtor. 

F. T. Grenell, realtor of Detroit, 
Mich., said that the advertising cam- 
paign was one of the principal meth- 
ods used in disposing of the sub- 
division in his city. A certain amount 
of money is added to the lot price, he 
said, and that amount is used for the 
advertising campaign. If a lot sold 
for $1,000, $25 would be added to the 
price and the $25 would be used for 
the advertising campaign. By adop- 
tion of such a method, the realtor 


Rep. Bush Weds Miss Mary F. Guild 


Associate Editor of Pike County Democrat and Teacher | 
of Home Economics to Make Home in Pittsfield . 


In a quiet home wedding, on Sep- 
tember 10, Miss Mary Florence Guild, 
of Bloomington, became the wife of 
State Rep. Carroll Bush, of Pittsfield. 
The bride was attended by Miss Velma 
Colbrook, Taylorville, and the bride- 


MARY FLORENCE GUILD 


groom by Eugene Chamberlain, El Dara. 

Following the ceremony a wedding 
luncheon was served and within a 
few hours the couple left for Chicago, 
from which point they planned to take 
a short trip. After October 1 they 
will be at home in Pittsfield. 

Mrs. Bush is the daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. A. M. Guild of Bloomington, 
and has taught in the Home Econom- 
ics department of the Pittsfield high 
school for the past five years. Pre- 
vious to that she attended Wesleyan 
university, the Illinois State Normal 
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is not worried about 
expenses. 

Sunday is a big day for real estate 
transactions in Detroit, also, Mr. 
Grenell said. Incidentally, Harry W. 
Newcomb, Denver realtor, predicted 
that the time is rapidly approaching 
when a large portion of the real es. 
tate business done in Denver will be 
transacted on Sunday. 

A successful system used in Detroit 
is that in which the real estate sales. 
man pays for his own advertisements, 
Mr. Grenell said. Blind advertising, 
with reference to that system, is used 
most successfully, altho it does little 
toward advertising the firm. The 
salesman uses his own name in adver. 
tising a home or a lot, in many in. 
stances, 


advertising 


the firm name not being 
mentioned in the advertisement. 

The Real Estate Advertisers’ asso: 
ciation will hold its first annual con: 
vention in Detroit, Michigan, Novem 
ber 15 and 16, with headquarters at 
the Hotel Statler. The convention 
chairman is F. T. Grenell, 912 Mich 
igan Theatre building, Detroit. 


1 
| 
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university, and, during the summe) 
months, the Art Institute in Chicagc 
and the University of Wisconsin. She 
is a member of Sigma Kappa sorority 

William Carroll Bush, Jr., is the 
son of Editor and Mrs. W. C. Bush 
of the Pike County Democrat, Pitts 


REP. CARROLL BUSH | 


field. He has been associated witl 
his father in the publication of thi 
Democrat since leaving school. He i) 
serving a second term as representa 
tive from the thirty-sixth senatoria 
district. In 1915 he became postmaste 
of Pittsfield, and held that posit 
for seven years. 
SRS a ee 4 

At a recent group meeting of news 
paper publishers in the middle west 
every man there came in his auto 
mobile except two—and those lived il 


the town where the meeting was held 


experience at. this work. 
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Two Editors on State Parole Board 


James E. McClure of Carlinville and T. Barney 
Thompson of Rockford Appointed. 


James E. McClure, owner and pub- 
lisher of the Carlinville (Ill.) Dem- 
ocrat, and T. Barney Thompson, editor 
of the Rockford Republic, have been 
appointed as members of the state 
parole board by Governor Len Small. 


_T. BARNEY THOMPSON 
Republic, Rockford, III. 


Editor McClure has had previous 
In June, 
1917, he was named assistant director 
of public welfare by Governor Frank 
O. Lowden, and went on duty July 1. 
He served throughout Governor. Low- 


den’s administration and continued in 


the same position under the adminis- 
tration of Governor Len Small from 
January, 1921, until the first day of 
the following December when he vol- 
untarily retired. During all that time 
he was identified with the division of 


Pardons and Paroles, and became an 
active participant in the work. For 
four years he coriducted the parole 
hearings at the Southern Illinois Pen- 


itentiary at Chester, and participated 


in the hearings at the Illinois State 


IT WILL PAY YOU TO 
HIRE TRAINED 
MEN 


Ambitious young men, schooled 
in every branch of the newspaper 
or magazine field, may be secured 
to fill that opening on your publica- 
tion by simply making your wants 
known to the Personnel Bureau of 
Sigma Delta Chi, professional jour- 
nalistic fraternity. 


No Charge to Employers 

Avail yourself of this free service 
to replenish your staff whenever 
the occasion requires. Write or 
wire John G. Earhart, 836 Exchange 
Ave., Chicago, Ill., and and he will 
put you in touch with the right 
man. — 


« ‘ 


penitentiary at Joliet and the Illinois 
He 
other members of the 


State Reformatory at Pontiac. 
joined with 


J. E.. McCLURE 
Democrat, Carlinville, III. 


division in recommendations to the 
Governor in all pardon cases. Mr. 
McClure gave the work much atten- 
tion and became a close-reader of 
books upon the subject of criminol- 
ogy, with special reference to pardons 
and paroles. 
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The selection of T. Barney Thomp- 
son makes the third time in recent 
years that a Rockford editor has been 
honored in work of this nature. The 
late J. Stanley Browne, of the Rock- 
ford Star, served as a member of the 
board of commissioners of the Illinois 
State Reformatory, and Lieutenant 
Governor Fred E. Sterling, of the 
Rockford Register-Gazette, later be- 
came a member of the same commis- 
sion. Mr. Thompson is editor of a fine 
16-page paper. The Republic was es- 
tablished in 1890. 


Journalism at Oklahoma 

A few good journalism courses are 
offered by the Oklahoma Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, although 
there is no school of journalism. Jour- 
nalism courses offered are: one year 
of general newswriting; one semester 
of agricultural journalism required of 
all students in the school of agricul- 
ture; one semester of home econom- 
ics journalism required of most stu- 
dents in home economics; and one 
semester in special article writing. 

This year Robert V. Peterson is 
teaching the newswriting course. He 
came to the college in the spring of 
this year from the Associated Press. 
He is a graduate in agricultural jour- 
nalism of the Iowa State College of 
Agriculture. He is also assisting in 
the general news work of the college. 

Miss Mable Caldwell teaches the 
special article course and the home 
economics journalism. This summer 
she was a member of the feature ar- 
ticle course and tour given under the 
leadership of Director H. F. Harring- 
ton, of the Medill School of Jour- 
nalism. 


Printing types were first electrofaced 
with copper in 1850. 

The Adams press was invented by 
Samuel Adams, Boston, 1830. 

The Washington press was invented 
in 1829 by Samuel Rust. 


§o near the Ocean its called- 


The Breakers 


§o modern in equipment and 


well conducted it is 


known as 


one of the Worlds finest Hotels 


fe) 
plan a Sojourn by the Sea and visit 


Preakers 


ATLANTIC CITY 


NEW JERSEY 


JOEL HILLMAN 
President 


JULIAN HILLMAN 
VicePresident &Manager 


When in Washington visit Harvey’s Restaurant, 11th and Pennsylvania Avenues 
Famous since 1856 
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How to Get and Keep Correspondents 


Rural News Writers Are Valuable Assets to Newspaper; 
Items Should Never Be Omitted 


(By Mrs. Harry V. Baxter) 

The country correspondence is a 
feature of every small town paper 
that should receive careful considera- 
tion, but which is often times taken 
for granted. The correspondents 
should receive careful consideration 
in your paper because they are the 


MRS. HARRY V. BAXTER 
Madison News, Kansas 


best rural subscription builder that 
you have. Nearly every farmer re- 
ceives a city daily in this day and age 
in which they read the state and na- 
tional news. Their sole reason for 
taking the home paper is to see some- 
thing in it about themselves or their 
neighbors. A reader who takes a 
home paper for a year and never sees 
his name or his neighbor’s name in 
the paper is apt to consider the paper 
uninteresting, therefore stopping it. 

One is often confronted with the 
problem of how to get a correspondent, 
a good one, which also makes one 
wonder as to a correspondent’s ter- 
ritory and the length of items he 
should send each week. In working 
up correspondents keep in mind that 
farming communities are small and 
that the average farm correspondent 
does not have much time to spend on 
writing his news items. His best 
items are generally about his closest 
neighbors. Therefore get more cor- 
respondents and have them cover 
smaller territories. 

Impress upon the minds of your 
correspondents that you do not want 
a column of news in which from 10 
to 15 family names appear, but from 
10 to 15 separate items, each con- 
taining a different name. It igs not 
necessary for a reader to see his 
name in more than one item a week. 
Study your surrounding territory. 
You will find communities that have 
absolutely no representation in your 
paper. Then it is your duty to get 
acquainted with this community and 


find a correspondent. A suitable way 
to find good correspondents is when 
starting one always ask them to try 
out for four weeks, giving them ma- 
terials for four weeks only. Thus 
you may see if they are going to be 
satisfactory and if they are not you 
have a much better chance of stopping 
them than if they start writing for 
an indefinite period. 

We have never lost a good cor- 
respondent. I don’t know why but I 
will tell you how we treat our cor- 
respondents. All items sent in by 
correspondents are treated as live 
news and are never left out because 
of lack of space. <A correspondent 
who has worked hard in preparing 
items does not appreciate having 
them omitted. We use large heads 
over our correspondence with a sub- 
head containing various events which 
appear in the items. They like this 
and will strive to get better news 
items as a result. Also whenever an 
item of general interest appears we 
take it from their items and place it 
elsewhere in the paper with a small 
head, and always credit it to the cor- 
respondent. 

Our correspondents seldom miss a 
week and I believe it is due to the 
fact that they are certain that if they 
write the items that they will appear 
in the paper and they enjoy seeing 
them with large headings. 

We do not pay our correspondents. 
We keep them in supplies, such as 
copy paper and stamped envelopes, 
and we also send them the paper. It 
is a good plan to have your cor- 
respondents work for new subscrip- 
tions. For instance, for every new 
subscriber they get, give them a com- 
mission of 50 cents. Any paper can 
well afford to pay 50 cents for a new 
subscriber. Print triplicate receipt 
books and send to each correspond- 
ent. Thus they have a receipt for the 
new subscriber, one for themselves 
and one to send you with their remit- 
tance. Work with them in getting new 
subscriptions. They are familiar with 
their community and know of every 
new person moving in. Have them 
send in the names of all such persons 
and send them a couple of sample 
copies, thus making it easier for the 
correspondent to get new subscriptions. 

There are many ways that your 
correspondents can serve you but you 
must help them also. Some papers 
have a very good system of getting 
the news of marriages and deaths 
from their correspondents. They sup- 
ply each correspondent with blank 
forms upon which are questions to be 
answered and if they are all answer- 
ed will enable you to write up fully 
an account of either the marriage or 
death. Otherwise your correspond- 
ents, many times sends in what would 


be a good news item if it was 
complete. 
Your country correspondents are 


the life of your rural subscription and 
should be treated with much thought. 
It is well to remember that to get the 
most from your correspondents some 
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representative of your paper should 
know them personally, thus helping 
them in writing better items. 

(Mrs. Harry V. Baxter is the wife of 
the editor of the News, Madison, 
Kansas, and delivered the above ad- 


dress at a meeting of the Fourth | 


District Press association at Burling- 
ton a short time ago,) 


Wanna eee Linotype operator. 
One with a High School Educa- 
tion preferred. Either union or non- 
union. TT. 44 (Key). 


“FINANCING WITHOUT MONEY” 
shown in building Guernsey Market | 


House without paying interest. 
scientific substitute for bonds. 


4 
Munic- | 


ipalities and political units can get | 


out of debt. 10c a copy. 15 for $1. 00. 
Zook, Lititz, Pa. 


Linotype Schools 


OPERATORS! PRINTERS!—If you | 
want to increase your speed, to enable © 


you to hold a better position or ease 
the strain; if you want to learn the 
machine, 
Correspondence course with keyboard, 
$28; practical course, six weeks, $60.00. 


write for free literature. | 


Milo Bennett set 12,131 ems per bik | 


for eight hours and can teach you. 
Established 1915. 
nett’s School, Toledo, Ohio. - 


o] 


THE THOS. 


Address Milo Ben-” : 


E. PICKERILL SERV- — 


ICE. Feature and editorial copy. Com- | 


munity booster stuff a specialty. 


190th release mailed when this ad was | 


written. 
inal feature “Fable-Flashes.” 
most unique column, big laugh pro- 
ducer. Released daily or weekly. 
Title protected in U. S. Pat. Off. Write 
for terms; samples on request, specify 
kind. Drawer O-1, Santa Ana, Calif. 


PRINTER—With general experience 
is open for good situation. Can give 
best of references. This printer is 
capable of organizing a good shop. 
Can. report for duty at once. Write 


Now offering new and orig- | 
World’s | 


Dept. K, care of United States Pub- | 


lisher. 


Money Makers 


MAKE GOOD MONEY GETTING 
OUT editions of our almanac. Copy 
in dummy with 16 blank pages ready 
for adv. solicitor with suggestions; 
terms, etc., and a local edition show- 
ing get-up mailed for 25c. 1928 edition 
ready June. 64-page cookbook in 
dummy form, blank adv.: pages, good 
any time anywhere, 30c. Catalog 4- 
color blotters (300 designs, sizes 
4x9%4, 34x64, 24%4x4, layouts, sugges- 
tions for successful selling, $1. 12 
asst. samples 10c. E. P. Co., Lititz, Pa. 


NOTICE TO PRESSMEN — Mrs.. 
Siegel of 966 Holt Avenue, The Bronx, 
New York City is inquiring about the 
whereabouts of her husband, Isaac or 
Harry Siegel. His description is, 
height 5 ft. 2, weight 140 Ibs., age 52 
years, right hand lacerated. Last 
heard of in Detroit, Michigan, work- 
ing on some paper. If you know any- 
thing about him please communicate 
with his wife, 
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Weekly Newspaper Without a Payroll 


Students of John E. Brown College, Siloam Springs, Ark., 
Work for Tuition 


(By Carlton Murray Brosius, Teacher 
of Journalism, John E. Brown 
College, Siloam Springs, 
Arkansas) 


Perhaps it would be interesting to 
know that the School of Journalism 
of the John E. Brown College, of 
Siloam Springs, Ark., issues each 
Thursday a standard-size six-column 
quarto newspaper of general circula- 
tion—about fifty per cent reading mat- 
ter and fifty per cent advertising-— 
without a penny of expense except- 
ing paper and ink. 

All the work is done by students in 
journalism and printing in the John 
BE. Brown College. As teacher of 
journalism and printing, I have 200 
young men from whom to select a 
staff and a force each week. These 
are rotated so that about four times 
during the school term the young men 
are all given this practical training. 

In the School of Journalism, I as- 
sume the role of managing editor and 
city editor. I give the editors sub- 
jects upon which to write, and give 
the reporters assignments. Their 
grades are governed in a measure by 
the promptness, excellence and ac- 
curacy with which their work is done. 

Students in this school do not pay 
any board or tuition. They pay their 
way through school by doing four 
hours of productive labor each day. 
A newspaper without a payroll sounds 
like the millennium already was here. 

But that is not all. The college is- 
sues each month a 32-page magazine 
(pages 9x12 inches) with one man 
employed as superintendent of print- 
ing. This magazine, The American 
Wayshower, has a circulation of 30,- 
000 monthly. The type is set by stu- 
dent Intertype operators. Proofs are 
taken and read by students, the pages 
are made up by students, and the 
magazine is printed, folded, bound, 
trimmed and mailed by students. 


I have heard old editors and 
printers ‘make fun” of schools of 
journalism and schools of printing, 


but it was because they knew nothing 
about them. Had I not been a gradu- 
ate of a school of journalism, I never 
would have applied for a position as 
chief editorial writer on a. Baltimore 
daily—could not have held it if it had 
been offered to me—but having re- 
ceived my B. J. degree I took the 
position and “made good” from the 
first day. I have young men in my 
most advanced class who will gradu- 
ate in June. They will have had 
enough technical and practical jour- 
nalism during their four years of 
study and practice to enable them to 
go to work on any newspaper in the 
country, and “make good” and feel 
at home. 

We have young men in our print- 
ing department, and in our Intertype 
department, who will be able—when 
they graduate—to go right to work— 
and they will do their work in a 
‘workmanlike manner—and, with good 

“copy” many of our graduates will be 


able to set type a half a day at a time 
without making a half-dozen errors. 

I am so proud of the journalists 
and printers ‘turned out” this June 


that I am willing to match them 
against the product of any _ school 
in the land. I will even go so 


far as to match my printers and op- 
erators against the printers and op- 
erators “turned out” by the illustrious 
“Dad” Mickel in the Southern School 
of Printing in Nashville, Tenn. 
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News Oddities 


Here is one of a trained flea with 
a gold collar which escaped from its 
owner in Santa Cruz, California. 

Another item is of an eleven-year-old 
girl who gave birth to a child of 
six pounds. 

A curious stunt by seekers of pub- 
licity recently has been sitting on top 
of flag poles. A number of people 
have sat on poles for days at a time 
in an effort to establish a pole-sitting 
record. Absurdity could hardly go 
further than this. 

Here is an account of a band made 
up entirely of saxaphone players 
which has been having a field day 
with a concert of 800 saxaphones. 


Abrandnew HOTEL SHERMAN 


Welcomes the Press of the United States 


CHICAGO’S MOST CENTRAL HOTEL 
The New HOTEL SHERMAN, in addition to its already 


famous features—the 
INN, 


internationally 
the BAL TABARIN, and the CELTIC GRILL, offers 


known COLLEGE 


a large number of innovations for the comfort and enter- 


tainment of its guests. 


The OLD TOWN COFFEE ROOM, 


a GRAND BALL ROOM seating 2,000, a huge EXPOSITION 


HALL and scores of others. 


tors, new entrances, a special floor for women, etc. 


Seventeen high speed eleva- 
1,700 


ROOMS, EACH WITH BATH, 75% AT MOST MODERATE 
RATES. NO WAITING FOR ROOM ASSIGNMENTS. 


Today the Largest Hotel in the World Outside New York 


New Hotel sherman 


ERNEST BYFIELD, President 
FRANK W. BERING, Vice-President and Managing Director 


Randolph—Clark—Lake — 


LaSalle Streets, Chicago 
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He Has “It” 


“WT.” in this instance, is the Prize- 
| package containing samples from 
our new Fall Announcement line. 
That’s why the fellow in the picture 
above looks so pleased. 


With Fall coming on and new 
direct mail’ campaigns to be planned, 
Fall openings and exhibitions to be 
announced, and Christmas just in the 
offing, it’s a mighty handy thing to 
have our Prize-package atop a desk 
or tucked under an arm when one is 
selling printing. 


It contains samples of gay tissues 
for envelope linings and end sheets, 
sample letterheads and envelope sets 
in splashing blues and greens. Sam- 
ples of unusual new papers such as 
Mardi Gras with its confetti effect or 
Sandalwood with its delicate grain 
markings, and other things of interest. 


If you want a Prize-package, too, 
just fill in the coupon, mail it, and 
then watch for the postman carrying 
the big, pink envelope. 


Bradner Smith & Company 


333 S. Desplaines St. 
Chicago 


Bradner Smith & Co., 
333 S. Desplaines St., Chicago. 


Please send me your Prize-package containing 


samples from the new Fall Announcement line. 
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Hotel Mason 


Jacksonville, Florida 


THE NEWSPAPERS 
OF THE NATION 


Are buyers of Printers’ Supplies and 
THE UNITED STATES PUBLISHER 
reaches practically all of them. They 
read it closely from cover to cover, and 
file its issues for future reference. 


No other trade publication offers a 
more attractive service or better coverage 


THE UNITED STATES 
PUBLISHER 


Official Florida Headquarters 


INTERNATIONAL PRESS 
FOUNDATION 


UNITED STATES PUBLISHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION OF PRESIDENTS AND 
SECRETARIES 


September, 1927 7 
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By Lawrence W. Murphy 
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Professor of Journalism, University of Illinois 


Certificate Idea Favored 


Two interesting articles on the IIli- 
nois Professional Certificate plan for 
newspaper men 
appeared  recent- 
ly. One of them 
was published as 
a signed article 
in the Jayhawker 
Press, official pub- 
lication of the 
Kansas Editorial 
association, the 
other as an edito- 
rial in the Pub- 
lishers’ Auxiliary, 
the trade paper 
published by the 
Western News- 
paper Union in 
connection with 
its work for the 
community and country press. The 
articles are reprinted in full: 

What Do You Think? 

“Tf a certificate, handed out by a 
committee of Kansas editors, as a re- 
ward of merit to the young reporter 
who shows a little extra gumption, 
will put the press in chains, wreck 
the future of the boy who can not go 
to college, give a lead pipe cinch to 
schools of journalism, and otherwise 
undermine society, as we have been 
told, I am against the whole con- 
spiracy. 

“But the idea is being discussed in 
some states on its merits and without 
hysteria, and it is hard to see any 
menace to law and order in having a 
committee to look into the matter and 
report at the next session of the K.P.A. 

“Graduates from schools of journal- 
ism already have a certificate. They 
can get along without another. But 
the boy who can’t go to college might 
be glad of a little recognition when 
he had earned it. Undoubtedly the 
boys with recognition would have the 
best of it. 

“Really, about the only serious ques- 
tion in the whole business is whether 
or not the journalism of the future 
would be better off, and do a better 
job for the public, if it could be a 
little more exclusive than the jour- 
nalism of the present—as the other 
professions are a little more exclu- 
sive than the professions in the past. 

“IT am well aware that most editors 
think not. In the National Printer 
Journalist for last September and 
October some 40 editors answered a 
question as to their attitude towards 
the certificate plan and three-fourths 
of them romped on it. Snap judg- 
ment, of course, in most cases, as the 
answers show, but significant. Never- 
theless, the Illinois editors voted last 
year to try it. They had got over 
‘seein’ things.’ 

“Perhaps the scheme deserves only 
instant and wholesale extermination 
without a hearing, but that has not 
usually been the Kansas way of deal- 
ing with a new idea—L. N. FLINT.” 


Lawrence Murphy 


Turn On The Light 

“The battle cry for freedom is being 
raised afresh these days over the 
prospect of professional examinations 
in journalism. Editors here and there 
have viewed with some alarm the plan 
recently adopted by the Illinois Press 
association which would build up a 
system of volunteer examinations 
leading to a professional certificate 
issued through the state press asso- 
ciation. 

“In all cases of protest with which 
we are familiar the objectors have 
been basing their editorials on mis- 
information. They have assumed that 
the plan calls for a compulsory exam- 
ination; they have assumed that the 
old-timers will have to take examina- 
tions (in other words that the plan is 
retroactive); they have assumed that 
the country editor will be at a dis- 
advantage; they have assumed that 
the opinions of the candidates ex- 
amined will influence their standing; 
they have assumed that the award is 
a license; they have assumed that it 
plays into the hands of politicians; 
they have assumed that it bars those 
without certificates from working 
and writing for newspapers. 

“Now, many of these assumptions 
and unfounded fears come from a mis- 
reading or partial reading of the plan. 
Others come from the minds of the 
editors and not from the plan itself. 
All of us are subject to the same type 
of fear as is the child going into a 
dark room. There may be something 
under the bed; there may be some- 
thing in the closet; there may be 
something behind the door. All these 
things may be—so long as the room is 
shrouded in darkness, but let the light 
once be turned on and these fears 
vanish. The child finds that all is 
well and the phantoms are destroyed. 

“The Auxiliary does not believe 
that the Illinois plan is a finished or 
perfect piece of work. It does not 
expect it to meet all the needs of the 
profession and it does not expect it to 
show immediate returns. But so far 
as it can see it believes that the plan 
is a step in the direction of higher 
professional standards for the press 
and that it should be given a fair and 
sympathetic trial. Furthermore, The 
Auxiliary believes that there is noth- 
ing to be feared in giving the plan a 
good workout. The project was de- 
vised by newspaper men, was worked 
over in committee for a year by news- 
paper men, was discussed at four meet- 
ings by the men who adopted it—at 
Chicago, Urbana, Springfield and 
Granite City, Ill—and was approved 
at each one of the meetings in various 
stages of its development. Only one 
vote was recorded against it and that 
vote was withdrawn on the initiative 
of the voter, so far as the records 
show. 

“Briefly, the plan would offer news- 
paper men a chance to get an hon- 
orary certificate of professional recog- 
nition for submitting to and passing 


an examination in such things as re- 
porting and copyreading and for mak- 
ing a satisfactory report on the read- 
ing of assigned books in such subjects 
as economics, political science, history, 
literature, sociology and philosophy. 
The issuance of the certificate would 
be governed by a committee of the 
state press association and the recog- 
nition would be given in the name of 
the press of the state through the 
state press association. This is a 
worthy project and The Auxiliary be- 
lieves that it should be given attention 
in every state.” 


Women Lead Louisiana Press 
Mrs. W. F. Nolan, publisher of the 
Clarion-Progress at Opelousas, was 
elected president of the South Louisi- 
ana Press association; Mrs. C. L. 
Breazeale, of the Natchitoches Enter- 
prise was chosen vice-president of the 

North Louisiana Press association. 
The two organizations held a joint 
meeting at Opelousas, August 20. 


SENATOR BEN. L. SMITH 
IS 100 % WITH FARMERS 


The Illinois Agricultural association 
has recently issued a report of the 
voting records of members of the 
legislature who stood 100% with agri- 
culture in the last session of the 
General Assembly on the outstanding 
laws affecting farmers. 

Senator Ben L. Smith, representing 


SENATOR BEN L. SMITH 
Pekin, III. 


Brown, Cass, Schuyler, Mason, Men- 
ard and Tazewell counties, was pic- 
tured in this report with 15 other 
senators who have 100% _ records 
with the farmers. There are 51 sen- 
ators in the senate. 

In the house 33 members out of a 
total of 153 have 100% records. 
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Lenoir City Entertains 
The East Tennessee Press associa- 
tion held a late summer meeting in 
Lenoir City, August 11, 12 and 13. The 
members recommended that the field 
manager plan be adopted by action 


H. O. ECKEL 
Editor Sevier County Republican 
Sevierville, Tennessee 


of the state press association, and ap- 
pointed a committee to confer with 
other sectional associations of the 
state as to the advisability and means 
of putting into effect the field manager 
plan. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year 
are: president, Virgil L. Adams, 
Lenoir City News; vice-president, 
Walter Franklin, Cleveland Herald; 
secretary-treasurer, H. O. Eckel, Rec- 
ord-Republican. 

Mr. Adams led off the speakers with 
an address on “The Opportunity and 
Place of the Weekly’ Newspaper in the 
Development of the New South.” He 
was followed by Walter Franklin, in 
a discussion of “The Newspaper Man’s 
Advertising Problems.” Some helpful 
round table discussions were also held. 

Hugh Doak, vice-president of the 
National Editorial association addres- 
sed the editors on the coming meeting 
of the N. E. A. which is to be held at 
Memphis in May, 1928. 

The evening of the 12th, the editors 
were given a banquet by the Tennes- 
see Blectric Power company, at the 
Hotel General Lenoir. Cleveland and 
Jefferson City, Tennessee, were rec- 
ommended for the next annual and the 
mid-winter meetings. 


Woman Heads Georgia Press 

Miss Emily Woodward, editor and 
publisher of the Vienna (Ga.) News, 
was elected president of the Georgia 
Press association at the meeting held 
in Eatonton, August 22-24. This is 
the first time in the history of the or- 
ganization that a woman has been 
elected as its president. 

She has successively held the offices 
of third, second and first vice-presi- 
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dent, so that she was right in line and 
was unanimously elected. Her news- 
paper career began thirteen years ago, 
when the owner of the News offered 
the paper for sale. She persuaded her 
brother to buy it and turn it over to 
her management, and now it is en- 
tirely under her control. 

Miss Woodward is a member of the 
State Democratic Committee, and is in 
great demand as a public speaker. 
Her writing is not confined to news- 
papers, as she has written a series of 
negro life sketches which are to ap- 
pear in book form. One of her poems 
will be included in a _ forthcoming 
anthology to be put out by a New 
York publisher. 

The Dalton Citizen was selected as 
the winner of the trophy awarded for 
the weekly paper having the best typo- 
graphical appearance. The trophy was 
donated by H. M. Stanley, correspond- 
ing secretary of the Georgia Press 
association. The Albany Herald re- 
ceived the Sutlive trophy for outstand- 
ing service to its community, in recog- 


MISS EMILY WOODWARD 
President Georgia Press Association 


nition of a fire prevention campaign 
which it conducted. 

Louie Morris, of the Hartwell Sun, 
was elected vice-president of the asso- 
ciation; H. M. Stanley, corresponding 
secretary, Charles HK. Benns, recording 
secretary and J. J. Howell, treasurer, 
were re-elected to those positions. 


Illinois Editors to Ozarks 

The anual outing of the Southern 
Illinois editors was’ held the first 
week in August and consisted of an 
automobile trip into the neighboring 
state of Missouri. Their destination 
was the Wildwood Springs hotel, near 
Steelville, high in the Ozarks. 

It was purely a pleasure trip, and 
no business meetings were held. The 
Steelville people generously played 
host by taking the editors on a 70-mile 
auto trip Saturday afternoon, with the 
Von Hoffman Press club as one of the 
stops. Mr. Von Hoffman, the owner 
of a large printing plant, discovered 


Ozarks, and decided to build a camp — 


for his employees on the site. Each 
week 25 or 30 of his men and their 
families are invited to spend the week- 
end there. 


The hunger consequent to the long — 


drive was appeased that evening by a 
six-course banquet at the Wildwood 
hotel, the Steelville Commercial club 
being the host. 

Those attending the meeting from 
Macoupin county, were J. E. McClure, 
president of the organization; W. HE. 
Schmidt, banker of Gillespie; S. P. 
Preston, member of the executive com- 
mittee; Norris Goode, of Virden, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 


Editor McClure told all about the 


trip in subsequent issues of the Carlin- 
ville Democrat, in the Items of In- 
terest column. One feature which 
nature had provided for the pleasure 
of the visitors was a deposit of sey- 
eral hundred tons of fine sand which 
had been brought down by the spring 
floods, and formed a beach on the 
Meramec river. 


Rowe Field Manager for Ohio 

H. E. C. Rowe, former editor of the — 
Holmes County Farmer-Hub, has been 
named field manager for Ohio by the 
board of directors of the Ohio News- 
paper association. A meeting was 
held Sept. 2 at the Deshler-Wallick 
hotel. in Columbus... R. B. Howard, 
editor of the Madison Press and the 
Madison County Democrat of London, 


was made president of the organiza- — 


tion; G. H. Townsley, editor of the 
Lebanon Western Star, was made 
treasurer, and Mr. Rowe, secretary. 


The Ohio Newspaper association is — 


made up of members of the Buckeye — 


Press association and the Associated 


Ohio Dailies, and is designed to further 
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H. E. C. ROWE 3 
New Ohio Field Manager *. 


the 
state. 

For the past six years Mr. Rowe has 
been editor of first the Holmes County 
Hub, and later the Holmes County — 
Farmer-Hub, of Millersburg, Ohio, two — 
of the oldest newspapers of the state. — 
Previous to that time he was a student 
in the journalism department of “Ss 
State university. 


interests of newspapers in the | 
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Mr. Rowe has called a meeting for 
September 23 at Millersburg, of edi- 
tors of newspapers in the following 
counties: Wayne, Stark, Medina, 
Summitt, Coshocton, Tuscarawas, 
Knox, Ashland, Richland and Holmes. 
There will be a program of good 
speakers. 


Maine Editors Convene 
Editors of the Pine Tree state gath- 
ered at Lakewood, in Somerset coun- 
meeting 


ty, for their annual held 


CHARLES F. MANN 


President Maine Press Association 
Lisbon Falls, Maine 


tugust 18, 19 and 20. Some distin- 
tuished guests were present, among 
hem Ralph O. Brewster, governor of 
Maine; Cyrus H. K. Curtis, the man 
vho has an interest in publications 
which reach an average of one out of 
very three persons in the United 
tates; and John H. Finley, associate 
ditor of the New York Times. 

On the morning of the 19th, Presi- 
ent Charles F. Mann read his annual 
ddress, which was followed by the 
lection of officers, as follows: presi- 
ent, Charles F. Mann; vice-president, 
amuel H. Erskine; secretary-treas- 
rer, O. L. Evans. Following the elec- 
on a round table discussion on “The 
idividuality of the Local Editor” was 
ald.. In. the afternoon some of the 
‘embers: of the party attended the 
kowhegan fair as guests of the Som- 
‘set Agricultural society. 

In the evening the speaking was 
Id at the Lakewood theatre. Gover- 
or Brewster addressed the editors on 
estate of Maine, with particular 
ference to its fish and game inter- 
ts. Mr. Curtis traced the develop- 
ent of the Saturday Evening Post 
om a paper which cost him $1000 to 
€ present magazine, one of the most 
idely read in the world. 

aaturday forenoon the session was 
@ressed by Alfred DeNoyer of Bos- 
a, field manager of the New England 
‘ess association, a newly formed or- 
nization. Roland T. Patten, busi- 
SS Manager of the Independent-Re- 
rter, Skowhegan, was in charge of 
Tangements for the association 
reting. 
a 


“The Lord will provide,’ may suffice 
most things, but you had _ better 
Vertise just the same.” 


THE UNITED STATES PUBLISHER 


Field Men in Detroit 

The National Association of State 
Press Field Managers held a five day 
convention at the Barlum hotel, in 
Detroit, beginning August 20. The 
choice of Detroit as the convention 
city was particularly fortunate, since 
the field men were right on the ground 
to grapple with a campaign for cut- 
rate advertising which had been pro- 
posed by the Campbell-Ewald agency, 
on behalf of General Motors. 

Field managers wired or wrote a 
warning to publishers in their states 
to demand their regular rates, follow- 
ing a telegraphic offer sent by Camp- 
bell-Ewald all over the country worded 
as follows: 

“We can secure (blank) inches Gen- 
eral Motors Contract at (blank) per 
inch, less agency commission. Wire 
immediately if acceptable. 

Campbell-Ewald Company.” 

Part of a statement formulated by 
the field men at their convention fol- 
lows: “As can be readily seen, this 
means that an acceptance of this offer 
would result in the publication of all 
General Motor business at the local 
advertising rate, thus undermining the 
entire rate structure, for the comple- 
tion of which newspaper associations, 
newspaper representatives, and the 
Association of Field Managers have 
been so energetically striving. 

“We sincerely recommend that any 
publisher in the United States, whether 


EDWIN A. BEMIS 
President State Press Field Managers 


a member of an organized Editorial 
Association or not, consistently main- 
tain on all contracts for nationally 
advertised products their established 
foreign rate.” 

A conference at the General Motors 
building with Mr. Ewald and his staff 
of space buyers resulted in a better 
understanding on both sides. 

In order to make the connection 
closer between the National Editorial 
Association and the National Associa- 
tion of State Press Field Managers it 
is planned to have the convention of 
the field men just preceding that of 
the N. E. A. at Memphis next May, 
followed by a tour of Tennessee and 
Alabama lasting until June 9. 

The field men endorsed the efforts 
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of N. E. A. to abolish government 
printing of stamped envelopes; com- 
mended trade papers in their fight 
against press agentry; vetoed subscrip- 
tion contests promoted from outside; 
praised the American Press associa- 
tion’s rate book; and advocated closer 
co-operation with N. BH. A. 

Sam S. Haislet left the convention 
richer by a new hat than when he 
came. He is field manager of the Min- 
nesota State Editorial association and 
he gave the best report on “My most 
profitable activity during the past 
year,” for which he was given a new 
head covering by John L. Meyer, edi- 
tor of the National Printer-Journalist. 
The activity which he described was 
the making of a survey of advertising 
rates in his state, and he said that 
up to the time of the convention, all 
but four of the members of his asso- 
ciation had sent in the information 
requested. 

“Among those present” were Charles 
M. Meredith, president of N. BE. Jee 
H. C. Hotaling, executive secretary; 
Charles M. Spatz, eastern regional di- 
rector; H. Z. Mitchell, chairman of the 
advertising committee; Herman Roe, 
ex-president; Erwin Funk, vice-presi- 
dent. Louis J. Ball, field manager of 
the Canadian Weekly Press associa- 
tion, and Elmo Scott Watson, editor 
of the Publishers’ Auxiliary, also at- 
tended the meeting. 


Rutgers to Have Institute 


The 1927 Newspaper Institute will 
be held at Rutgers university, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey, October 3 and 
4. A fine program has been arranged. 
Some of the speakers they plan to 
have are A. R. Holcombe, managing 
editor of the New York Herald- 
Tribune; John S. Allen, editor of the 


Linotype News, speaking on the 
“Physical Appearance of Your News- 
paper”; Nelson Antrim Crawford, 


director of information in the U. §. 
Department of Agriculture, who will 
give his ideas on the “Ethics of 
Journalism.” And that is leaving out 
about half of the prospective speakers. 


Oo. L. EVANS 


Secretary Maine Press Association 
Dover-Foxcroft, Maine 
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Former Editor of Eye Dead 

Those Illinoisans who knew George 
L. Hutchin when he was the editor and 
publisher of the Sunday Eye, at 
Bloomington, Illinois, will regret to 
hear that his picturesque career is at 
an end. He died in August at his 
summer home, Seaside, near Portland, 
Oregon. 

Mr. Hutchin was born and reared in 
DeWitt county, Illinois, and after his 
graduation from Wesleyan university 
in 1876, he took up newspaper work 
on the old Daily Leader. Later he 
was employed on the Bloomington 
Pantagraph, and also the Bulletin, 
with which he had a good deal to do 
in establishing. 

In 1882, he purchased the Sunday 
Eye, which he ran somewhat on the 
order of a modern picture newspaper, 
as he used many illustrations, and the 
Eye gained widespread prestige. More 
spectacular was Mr. Hutchin’s activity 
as an amusement promoter. In 1900 
he organized a series of great public 
carnivals and pageants which brought 
thousands of people to Bloomington 
every summer. The first drawings of 
R. Sidney Smith, of “Andy Gump” 
fame, were published in the Sunday 
Hye. 

About 25 years ago he disposed of 
his interests in Illinois and moved to 
Portland, Oregon. There he attained 
prominence by promoting the amuse- 
ment features of the Lewis and Clark 
exposition; managed the Rose Festival 
for seven years; assisted at the Pan- 
ama-Pacific International exposition in 
San Francisco; and helped to create 
the sentiment for the End of the Trail 
monument, and other works of com- 
memoration. 


Editor of Kansas City Star Dies 

Irwin Russell Kirkwood, editor of 
the Kansas City Star, died at Saratoga 
Springs, New York, on August 29, at 
the age of 48. Death was caused by 
an acute heart attack. 

A. F. Seested, general manager of 
the Star, arrived about two hours after 
Mr. Kirkwood’s death, and with friends 
and relatives of the editor, accom- 
panied the body back to Kansas City. 
Mr. Kirkwood had gone east for the 
purpose of disposing of some Ken- 
tucky bred horses. 

Funeral services were held on the 
afternoon of September 1, at Oak Hall, 
Mr. Kirkwood’s home. Burial took 
place in Mount Washington cemetery. 
All activities of the Star offices and 
plant ceased during the funeral serv- 
ices; even city traffic was halted for 
one minute in tribute. 

Through the foresighted plans of Mr. 
Kirkwood, the staff of the Kansas City 
Star owns the paper. He was the 
president of the Kansas City Star 
company, a concern in which no stock 
can be held by anybody outside of the 
organization. This came about after 
the purchase of the property for $11,- 
000,000 in July, 1926, by Mr. Kirkwood 
and his associates from the trustees 
of the estate of William Rockhill Nel- 
son, founder of the Star. 

Fearing that flotation of his stock 
would threaten staff control, Mr. Kirk- 
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wood had insured his life for $625,000, 
and made the stockholders the bene- 
ficiary under the stipulation that the 
payment be used for the stock availa- 
ble by his death. 

Last fall the editor took action to 
transfer Oak Hall, the residence of 
Mr. Nelson, to the city as a site for the 
art gallery which is to be built in ac: 
cordance with the wishes of Mrs. Kirk- 
wood. This action releases for the 
pleasure of the people of Kansas City 
works of art provided for in Mr. Nel. 
son’s will. 

Col. Theodore Roosevelt was a 
friend of the editor, who attached him 
to the Star as a contributing editor. 
He was a member of the Roosevelt 
Memorial association. During the 


IRWIN R. KIRKWOOD 
Editor Kansas City Star 


World War Mr. Kirkwood became a 
major in the Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

He was born in Harford county, 
Maryland, his family coming originally 
from Scotland. 


Carson P. Harben Dies 

We could not lock the forms with- 
out recording the death of Carson 
Park Harben, 23, which occurred Sep- 
tember 13. He was the son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Sam P. Harben, of Richardson, 
Texas. Mr. Harben is secretary of 
the Texas Press association and young 
Harben had been assistant secretary 
for four years. 

Besides his work for the association, 
young Harben had been engaged for 
some time in the insurance business 
and made a fine success of his efforts 
in that line. 

He attended the state university at 
Austin, until his health forbade him 
to continue his studies. He was a 
popular member of the Dallas Univer- 
sity club and the Delta Tau Delta 
fraternity. For about three years he 
has been a member of the Richardson 
Masonic lodge. 3 

As W. S. Spotts, senior editor of the 
Richardson Echo, wrote: ‘When the 
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Black Camel kneels at the door of 
youth, full of hope and promise of 
great possibilities, it brings a poign- 
ant grief to the hearts of loving par- 
ents and tender friends. .. . The par- 
ents in whose home a number of 
children have come may never know 
the difference in the affection felt to- 
ward each, and the death of any one 
of them is a blow; but much greater 
is the blow when it falls on the home 
where there is only one child.” 


James D. Weeks, 18, sports editor 
of the Cairo (Ill.) Bulletin, and Asso 
ciated Press correspondent, died Au- 
gust 13 as the result of injuries sus- 
tained in an automobile accident north 
of Cairo. 


Ideas From Every Meeting 
Plugging away week after week at © 
the same old problems and often try- 
ing to solve them in the same old way, 
will place anyone in a deep rut, and 
tend to make him narrow. Let him 
get away for a few days or weeks, talk 
to others in the same line of business 
and that mountain-high problem often 
assumes the looks of the proverbial 
mole-hill when he again puts on the 
harness. 

That’s my opinion of what the sum- 
mer meeting is for. The program is 
always meaty, and the entertainment 
excellent, but the real good of these — 
meetings comes from the intimate per- 
sonal conversations with other fellows. 
Mine may be an exceptional case, but 
I have never failed to get an idea from 
one of the press association meetings 
which paid me in actual cash for the 
money and time expended. One year 
I got an idea that paid me $1500 
within a very few months.—Thomas HE. 
Dobbs, Snohomish (Wash.) Tribune. 


Thomas Benton Shoaff, editor of the 
Shelby County Leader, at Shelbyville, 
Ill, was awarded special honorable 
mention and a bronze medal as the 
man who spent 66 years at the case, 
at the Fourth Educational Graphic 
Arts Exposition. He is 82 years old. 


CARSON P. HARBEN : 
Assistant Secretary Texas Press 
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Illinois Press Aids University 
of Illinois Journalism School 


With $30,000 in the treasury and 
$30,000 available through legislation, 
the school of journalism at the Univer- 
3ity of Illinois is off for a big year. 
That prospects are so fine for a suc- 
cessful term is due to the efforts of 
the “fathers” of the School of Journal- 
ism bill—W. J. Smith, of the Wau- 
kegan Sun, and John H. Harrison, of 


the Danville Commercial-News; to 
the many friends of the school in 
the Illinois Press association; and 


to those members of the legislature 
who saw to it that the bill went 
shrough the House. 

Plans for legislation were intro- 
duced at the suggestion of Editor 
Smith, who was then president of the 
[llinois Press association. The bill 
was presented to President David Kin- 
ley, of the University of Illinois, and 
ifter his endorsement Illinois editors 
‘favored the bill at their meeting last 
September 30, October 1 and 2, at the 
University of Illinois. 

Later on, the bill was drafted at 
the request of the legislative commit- 
ee of the Illinois Press, and was in- 
roduced in the House by Representa- 
ive William F. Weiss, of Waugekan. 
Appropriation for $30,000, which is to 
naintain the school for two years, 
vas made by the 55th General Assem- 
yy and formally approved June 17, 
927. The bill is as follows: 

House Bill No. 285 

“An Act to establish a College of 
fournalism at the University of IIli- 
10is and making an appropriation 
herefor. 

“Be it enacted by the People of the 
‘tate of Illinois, represented in the 
reneral Assembly: 

“Section 1. The Trustees of the 
Jniversity of Illinois are authorized 
md directed to establish a College of 
‘ournalism at the University of IIlli- 
iis. 

“Sec. 2. The College of Journalism 
hall offer such course of instruction 
elating to journalism as will best 
erve to train and equip persons for 
ervice in that profession. 

“Sec. 3. There is appropriated to 
he University of Illinois, for the pur- 
ose of establishing such College of 
ournalism, the sum of thirty thousand 
ollars ($30,000) for the biennium 
nding June 30, 1929. 

“Sec. 4. This appropriation is sub- 
xct to the provisions ‘An Act in rela- 
‘on to State finance,’ approved June 
0, 1919, as amended.” 

September 15 is the opening date 
2 the school, while organization 
nll proceed throughout the year 
ntil a permanent staff of instruction 
3 decided upon. From now on the 
chool will be prepared to award 
achelor of science and master of arts 
egrees in journalism. 

Included in the course of study are 
yme original ideas. Three months 
f practical newspaper work must be 
tcomplished beyond the sophomore 


of the month preceding publication 


JOHN H. HARRISON 
Commercial-News, Danville, III. 


year, this requirement to become effec- 
tive with the class of 1929. For the 
student who returns for post graduate 
work leading to a master of arts de- 
gree, a term of “interneship,” lasting 
from six to nine months, will be spent 
in a newspaper office, under the super- 
vision of the publisher and the faculty 
of the school. 


W. J. SMITH 
Daily Sun, Waukegan, III. 


student undergoes, except that in this 
case the work is not requisite to the 
practice of journalism. 

The journalism courses required for 
graduation are: reporting, copy read- 
ing, printing and publishing, news- 
paper advertising or business prob- 
lems, law of the press, history of 
journalism, ethics of journalism, edito- 


This post year re- rial writing, special problems’ or 
sembles that which the medical or law thesis. 
Dean Williams Arranging 1908. There are enrolled 295 regular 


Orient Press Conference 


Dean Walter Williams, of the School 
of Journalism of the University of 
Missouri, honorary president of the 
Press Congress of the World, has been 
spending the last three months in 
Hawaii, Japan and China arranging 
for a Pan-Pacific Journalists Confer- 
ence, to be held in Honolulu next July. 
Dean Williams was commissioned by 
the Pan-Pacific Union, with headquar- 
ters in Honolulu, to arrange for the 
conference of journalists. He has an- 
nounced that the newspapers of the 
Orient have agreed to participate. 

Dean Williams will return to Mis- 
souri in October and will arrange im- 
mediately for participation in the 
conference by North and South Amer- 
ican newspapers. At the coming con- 
ference problems relating to the vari- 
ous nations bordering on the Pacific 
will be taken up for discussion as well 
as matters pertaining to news com- 
munications and the interchange of 
news and opinion between these coun- 
tries. It is hoped that such confer- 
ence will result in better relationship 
and will aid in the perpetuation of 
peace in the future. 

The enrollment for the first semes- 
ter of the 1927-28 session of the School 
of Journalism of the University of 
Missouri is the largest of any year 
since the school was éstablished in 


and special students, primarily in the 
School of Journalism. Of this num- 
ber 177 are men and 118 women. All 
of these students are either juniors or 
seniors, as no students are admitted 
to the school without having com- 
pleted 60 hours, or two years, of col- 
lege work. Students from other divi- 
sions of the university taking one or 
more courses in journalism number 
117. This makes a total of 412, an 
increase of approximately 30 per cent 
over last year. 

Canada, China, Japan, South Africa 
and 30 states of the Union are repre- 
sented in the journalism student body. 


Centenary of B. & O. 

The Centenary Exhibition and Pag- 
eant of the Baltimore and Ohio rail- 
road will be held at Baltimore, Mary- 
land, September 24 to October 8 A 
circular track has been laid, around 
which will move, under their own 
steam, locomotives in all stages of 
their evolution, from the Tom Thumb 
of 1829 to the massive freight and 
passenger engines of today. 

The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
company has invited the Washington 
Staff Newspaper correspondents to in- 
spect the pageant on September 22. 
After that they are to be the guests, 
with officials of the railroad company, 
of the Baltimore Press club at the 
Southern hotel. 
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Episode VIII* 


3 Putting Typography Through Its Paces. 


Odd Set-Ups with a Pictorial Flavor. 


Rugged Individuality Possible When Imaginative Minds Set to the 
Task of Gingering-Up a Type Case. 


By W. Livingston Larned 


It was an accident that very largely 
influenced turning a profitable order 
Mr. Browert’s way, just when the 
Browert Printing company had decid- 
ed that it stood no chance. General 
Sales Manager Randall of the Cher- 
okee Food Products company was up 
to his old tricks. He intended issuing 
a large run of inserts for packages, 
printed on sheets of white paper 12 
inches square, and had sent form let- 
ters to that effect to a list of 11 print- 
ers, the majority of them in the larger 
cities. And at the bottom of the com- 
munication appeared this significant 
memo:— 

“We are fed up on illustrations. 
Straight type job, but if something 
can be done to ginger-up the typog- 
raphy, we will be receptive.” 
Browert was not a printer with pro- 

nounced imaginative qualities. In 
fact, it had always been his weakness 
that he rather frowned upon this mod- 
ern idea of “fancy art,” as he put it. 
Everybody was “submitting ideas” in 
proof form, setting up the copy which 
had been provided. But Mr. Browert 
ran true to form. Said he: “I'll just 
make it a handsome type job with 
none of these flossy frills.” 

But mistakes will happen. Browert 
was called away because of the sick- 
ness of his brother in an adjacent 
town, and his foreman “pasted up the 
job.” There were rule borders, and 
the blocks of text were supposed to be 
placed primly and conventionally with- 
in their sedate confines. This foreman 
was in a hurry—maybe he wanted to 
keep a date with his best girl, I don’t 
know—but, in any event, the type was 
hustled in at a slant, all askew. 

Three days later, General Sales Man- 
ager Randall called up Browert and 
made the startling announcement that 
the Browert print shop had been 


Fruit Growers Put These Illustrations to Novel 


awarded the contract. “I cut those 
proofs out and pasted them into a 
dummy. Then I placed another set 
in farm journals and newspapers, be- 
cause the same material will be run 
there. Clever trick of yours, setting 
that type on a slant, in odd shapes. 
Gets the eye in a minute. Something 
new. Nobody else theught of it.” 

If you would have this basic idea 
visualized for you, study the reproduc- 
tion of the Calumet newspaper adver- 
tisement shown herewith. This dis- 
play was mysteriously potent on the 
newspaper page. Despite competition, 
it “stood out’ dominantly: it was, in 
fact, the very first thing you saw on 
that page. Escape from it, visually, 
was impossible, yet the “trick” was a 
simple one. Type was made to talk 
a new language. Yet this scheme was 
one which could have been worked 
out in the most primitive printing es- 
tablishment. 

Since there has long been a tradi- 
tional method of “setting type,’ and 
since these physical forms seldom 
change, it is logical to assume that 
radical departure from them _ will 
create an eye-target. Nor need there 
be any loss of legibility; indeed, this 
is one of the points which must be 
watched. 

The setting of type masses in pe- 
culiar positions, which appear to vio- 
late the staid and the conventional, 
does not in any sense exhaust the art 
possibilities of the idea. Resourceful, 
creative printers, layout experts, 
agency visualizers, etc., have come to 
see that in the contour of blocks of 
text, an added visual attraction may 
be secured. 
~ Thus, we have observed areas of 
type set in such a manner as to sug- 
gest a wide variety of objects: the 
head of a Puritan maid, a palm tree, 
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an hour glass, a pyramid, a clock tow- 
er, a pear hanging from a limb. 
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The initial step is no more complex 


than to draw the outline of such ob- 
jects, and studiously to adjust the 
typography to fit. This calls for dex- 
terous spacing, always, and a shrewd 
eye to readability, as words or sen- 
tences are broken. 

Sometimes the merest touch of a 
drawn line, an art addition summed 
up in a pen stroke, will assist in clari- 
fying such suggestions. Thus an asso- 
ciation of fruit growers, employing 
two column newspaper space, set its 
brief descriptive text in the shapes of 
the various fruits, oranges, pears, ap- 
ples, etc., and the artist added a leaf 
here, a twig or limb there, which ex- 
pedient vastly improved the composi- 
tions. 

To some extent, these methods of 
“experimenting with type forms” ap- 
pear to be a lost art. Examination of 
even the most primitive examples of 
the printing of long ago, brings out 
the fact that these lovers of type 


artistry were astonishingly resource- — 


ful. They did more than design gorg- 
eous type faces: they did vastly more 
than discover beautiful formats: they 
treated type as if it were plastic, 
weaving and modelling it into fantas- 
tic, meaningful forms. 

Where illustrations are difficult to 
secure and where, perhaps, there are 
marked limitations in the matter of 
expenditure, it is perfectly possible for 
the printer to create romance out of 
accessories close to hand—that is, 
bring new ideas and new imaginative 
qualities to bear on the typography. 
Yet it seems to be the very last thing 
thought of. Obvious composition and 
trite layouts are true in the majority 
of cases. Time and time again we 
have observed all-type advertisements 
which were quite as intriguing as the 
most fastidiously embellished art-and- 
copy creations. 

In this series of articles an attempt 
has been made to make the printer 
self-conscious of his own “blind-side.” 
Perhaps the very nature of his work 
and his profession causes him to give 
no more than casual consideration to 
the new spirit in printed matter we 
are discussing—this amazing, subtle 
influence which makes a mere “job” 
sparkle with individuality and reader- 
interest. 

We have sought to smash some of 
those hoary old ideas: “Art not ac- 
cessible’——“‘Price limit makes it im- 


Uses 
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possible to use pictures’——“There Dayliht Best for Printing, Plant 


are no artists worth talking about in 
our territory.” It has been shown that 
States Dr. W. S. Duke-Elder of London School of Printing 


commercial art is often a matter of 
making the most of an arbitrary situa- 


tion. 


Use such resources as are 


available. 


There is the local cartoonist whose 
sprightly conceits liven a printing job, 


when wisely applied; there is the use 


of photographs along original lines; 
there is the possibility of the hand- 
drawn, illustrative headline, and the 


After Extensive Research Work 


Research work being carried out by 
Dr. W. S. Duke-Elder at the London 
School of Printing has been reported 
on by him. He explains the wave 
theory of light, and speaks of the eye 
as the receiver of light-waves and able 
to telephone them, as it were, along 
the nerves to the brain, to be inter- 
preted in consciousness as vision. He 
stresses the need for the scientific 
provision of artificial light in order to 
preserve efficient vision. Speaking of 
the value of artificial light as com- 
pared with sunlight, he says: ‘When 
it is possible, use daylight by all means. 
In congested and crowded areas, how- 
ever, where land is at a premium and 


“The lighting system should also 
include the painting of the workroom. 
If the amount of light which is lost 
through neglect of the value of paint 
surfaces were computed, the result in 
pounds, shillings and pence would be 
staggering. Dark-colored walls, or 
walls with no paint at all, absorb prac- 
tically all the light that falls on them 
and high-grade commercial washable 
white paints have a reflection factor 
up to 80 per cent, which deteriorates 
only by about 10 per cent a year under 
the average industrial conditions. The 
light falling on this is reflected back- 
ward and forward, and is used many 
times over. The reflecting roof should 


deepens of the greatest the effective sky at a minimum, arti- be white. Too much white, however, 

t brings happiness ang POSSESS ficial light, when properly exploited, is harsh, cold, and psychologically un- 

prone th must be s Epoanied holds out many advantages—econom- inviting, therefore the walls should 

prepared foes me foods that are ically, scientifically and medically— be tinted with cream. To relieve the 

dients. This is especially nn by over daylight, fettered as it is by the monotony of the outlook, and to with- 

Pakings, If they arenot properly great handicaps imposed upon it by stand the dirt of factory conditions, 

| not easily digcaoy fat they are civilization.” He asserts that there is the lower part should be painted dark 
when selfs1S fous any times no danger whatever of over-lighting brown or green, since here, in any 
Place of good plain flour and de: workrooms, and no hope at all of ap- case, reflected light is of little. use. 

results are gee powder— the proaching the efficiency of the lighting Why are machines and machine tools 

foods, »S088y and heavy system of nature when allowed its always painted black? Could they, or 

Don't take chances vr. natural play. J parts of them, not be painted in some 

able brand of baking powder so As to the principal requirements of lighter color—say, a washable grey— 

bare offence you will be lighting systems, the eminent doctor which, without showing grease or 
easily digeste te Pain sthat are says: finger marks, could easily have a: re- 

flection value of 25 per cent? Much 


Remember, Science has never 


“The ideal lighting arrangement is 
twofold. As with sunlight, the whole 


light would thereby be thrown upon 


ound an 
| apo ined and recto ae of the lighting should come from above. the work, and, moreover, they would 
! ing powder in eat 224 good bak- Up in the roof there should be many form excellent aids to easy and ac- 
| Millions ofhousewiven eo txings. brilliant lights well out of the field of curate vision by providing back- 
) prepara! experience fe vision. Each should be suspended grounds and easily appreciated eon- 
ss cir plant are claimed to over a reflecting bowl which throws trast effects.” 
d dangerous ene the light up to the ceiling, from which ae 
ete cee al to leaven, There it is reflected down diffusely all over 
| arson. the workroom. That is our diffuse |The Mawson Editorial School, Bos- 
| falumet, the Economy Bakin skylight. The second system of direct ton, where courses in book editing, 
| = posit ynown to be one sure lighting must be nearer the worker to play writing, and proof-reading are 
| ings that are to Successfy get enough intensity, and must also offered, claims to be the only institu- 
: Sweet and wholesome,» PUr be out of his field of vision to avoid tion of its kind. The school was 
| That's the reason its sal glare. To eliminate shadow effects the founded in 1922 by C. O. Sylvester 
other ne, 28 much Sesh best position, as a general rule, is Mawson for the college graduate or 
| Berne . above, slightly behind and to the left, those having his cultural equivalent. 
RESP TIN and the lamps must be shaded to 


STRENGTH IN 


' “vignette spot,’ small in actual size, 


throw the light down ina concentrated 
beam, and to obscure them from the 
other workers in the room. And, to 
obtain the greatest comfort and the 
maximum efficiency, the ratio of in- 


| but large in potential possibilities; and 


| there is the colorful, 


\ 


two-fisted  sil- 


tensity of the two systems, the direct 


and the diffuse, 


should approximate 


/ houette, within anyone’s range who 


/ has an ounce of personal initiative. 
’ The series concludes with an appeal 


in behalf of “illustrative” typography, 
which, by its unusual set-up, composi- 
tion, form and enveloping idea, be- 
comes a decorative theme in itself, at 
once attention-compelling, eye-arrest- 
ing. 
The progressive printers in outlying 
sections of the country who are win- 
ning success and who are able to com- 
pete with the “big fellows,” are in- 
variably printers who do not blind 
themselves to the power and the glory 
of art, as applied to modern problems 
of advertising appeal. This is a pic- 
torial age in which we live; its gamut 
as wide as from the comic sections to 
the motion picture theatre. 
| There was a time—and not so long 
ago either—when the off-trail printer 
had to content himself with crumbs 
y 


table. He printed the letter paper of 


that which obtains naturally—8s0 to 20. 


that big manufacturing enterprise in 
his home town, but if the firm wanted 
one hundred thousand two-color book- 
lets, the contract went to a large 
plant in a large city. It had become 
at once a habit and a tradition. 

The small printer is now fighting 
back. Very often ideally located near 
manufacturing centers, although these 
localities may not be in great cities, 
he recognizes the fact that wealth is 
at his very elbow—and has been for 
a long time. The big-line printers 
“put it over’ by shrewdly conceived 
dummies in which lavish illustrations 
play a significant part. But it is not 
the size of the picture, nor the name 


from the industrial and advertising of the artist, that proves the modern 


deciding factor—it is the idea. 
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N.E. A. Ends Tour at Lincoln, Neb. — 


Last of a Series of Articles by E. H. Childress, Editor of the 
Wayne County Press, Fairfield, Ill., On Western Trip 


A little farther on up the Canyon 


On Tuesday, June 21st, the members 
of the N. E. A. party woke up in 
Rapid City, South Dakota, the capital 
of the United States during the sum- 
mer months of 1927. Early risers 
went out for a walk, up the hill to 
the east part of the city, where the 
elegant new high school building was 
turned over to the government for 
the summer and here President Cool- 
idge came in every morning from the 
state game lodge, in a Lincoln car 
furnished free to him by Henry Ford. 
The President was on his vacation, 
but there was certain necessary busi- 
ness that he must see to every day. 
On the Sunday before we arrived, 
which was the first Sunday that the 
President had been in the Hills, he 
and Mrs. Coolidge motored over twelve 
miles to the little village of Hermosa, 
to a little church and heard a 20-year- 
old preacher, Ralph Lium, a student 
pastor, in his very first sermon. The 
boy was well nigh scared to death, 
according to reports. Mrs. Coolidge 
made her: husband drop a silver dollar 
in the collection plate. 

At eight o’clock our party loaded 
into open cars of the Rapid City 
Black Hills and Western Railroad for 
a thirty-five mile trip to Mystic. This 
is a short railroad owned by Rapid 
City people, and has been in financial 
difficulty. It was built mainly as a 
lumber road. It follows the Rapid 
River through the wildest and crooked- 
est canyon in the Hills. The road 
crosses Rapid River, a wild mountain 
stream, 115 times in the 35 miles. The 
road has so many curves in it that if 
they were all put together they would 
make fourteen complete circles. It is 
only 19 miles as a crow would fly, to 
Mystic. In places the conductor, in 
his caboose, can hand the engineer 
his orders, in his cab, the curves are 
so sharp. An ordinary railroad coach 
could not travel the road, for the win- 


Mountain back of Y. W. C. A. Campgrounds, One Mile West of Hisega 
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dows would all be scrubbed out by 
the rocks. You ascend 2,000 feet in 
the trip. The railroad has a regular 
passenger service in a gasoline bus, 
running on the rails with flanged 
wheels. 

Geologists say this canyon was a 
mere crack or crevice in the moun- 
tain at one time, but water in the ages 
and ages it has run, has worn the 
canyon down to the size and depth 
it now is. We pass the Dark Canyon, 
called by the Indians, “Mah-Ko-She- 
Cha,’ which was the secret hiding 
place of the evil one, according to 
their crude religion. At one spot a 
seven foot stream of water rushes 
from a hole in the mountain. It’s not 
a spring, it’s just where men bored 
through the mountain one time so 
that they could drain the water from 
a big bend in the river and hunt for 
gold in the dry bed. They found a 
couple of million dollars worth of gold 
in the dry bed of the stream. There 
are millions yet in the sands of this 
stream, waiting for man to discover 
a good way to get it out. 

Hanging high on the sides of the 
palisades is a four-foot conduit, carry- 
ing water from the stream five miles 
up the canyon. This conduit finally 
reaches a point where a sheer drop of 
300 feet can be made, and at the bot- 
tom is the power plant which furnishes 
the whole Hill country with electric 
power. Turn a switch at this power 
plant and every home on the Hills 
will be in darkness and every wheel 
will be stilled. Three men and their 
wives were picnicking in the canyon 
one July 4th. The women visited, and 
the children played and the men, 
George B. Mansfield, John C. Haines 
and Judge Levi McGee, wandered 
about the canyon and one of them 
had a vision. They sat down under a 
tree and talked it over. And the 
great Hills power plant idea was born 
right then. 


and we reach “charming, sweet Pac- 


tola,” in Greek mythology meaning 
“River of the Golden Sands.” The 
chairman of the county Democratic 


= 


committee invited Al Smith, Gover- — 
nor of New York, to come out and 


spend his vacation at Pactola, a few 
miles from Coolidge. But Al declined. 
Poets and painters have raved about 
Pactola, but a heavy shower just as 
we reached the place tended to spoil 
it, but for the most wonderful rain- 
bow that followed the shower. I never 
saw such rainbows as are made in the 
Black Hills. There are hundreds of 
summer homes up the canyon, and 
numerous camps. The Y. W. C. A. 
Camp at Hisega is a beautiful place. 
Six girls named the camp, taking the 


first letter from each of their names — 


to make the word. At this camp we 
had an elegant luncheon as the guests 
of Rapid City. Dr. C. Cy) O’Harra 
geologist in the South Dakota school 
of Mines at Rapid City, was with the 
party. He had a lot of specimens of 
rock and fossils. His story of the 
geological formation of the Hills was 
indeed fascinating. This was an old 
country when the Himalayas were 
still a marsh. He told us about the 
“Bad Lands,” not far east of Rapid 
City, and of the fossil deposits and 
ruins of ancient cities being unearthed 
there. 

When we reached the head of the 


. 


canyon at Mystic, our train, loaded so 


heavily with heavy-weight editors, had 
to back up and make a running shoot 
to. reach the crest. ‘ 

In the evening when we returned 
to Rapid City we were invited to the 
city’s largest theatre where we heard 
the celebrated mountain sculptor, 


Gutzon Borglum, make an interesting — 


talk. Borglum is up in the Hills 
starting on a four-year job of carving 
the faces of Washington, Jef- 
ferson, Lincoln and Roosevelt 
on the face of Rushmore 
mountain not far from Rapid 
City. To give one an idea of 
the magnitude of this moun- 
tain sculptoring, he said that 
the nose of the statues would 
be 20 feet long, and 40 feet 
from chin to forehead. His 
explanation of why he didn’t 
finish the Stone Mountain, 


Ga., statuary did not “ex- 
plain.” ; 
After supper the _ party 


Black Hills for the last time, 


our departure. “The stay was 
entirely too short,’ we said 
with one accord. There were 
resolves to return some day 


the Hills in more complete 


fashion. 
When morning came, Wed-- 
nesday, June 22, we were 


back in Nebraska, and were 
ready to get off at Bayard. 


watched the sun set over the 


in our own motor car and see — 


for our train was waiting for — 


Bayard is in the Upper Platte 


r 
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Sugar Beet Field under the Irrigation Ditch Where over 10,000 Acres 
Are Being Cultivated 


valley, where sugar beets grow like corn 
grows around Decatur. We _ were 
hustled into the cafeteria of a sugar 
refinery for breakfast, given souvenir 
sacks of sugar to take home, and 
then got in automobiles for a 75-mile 
ride up the valley. They call this 
“America’s Valley of the Nile,’ and I 
wouldn’t gainsay the declaration after 
I saw it from the Buick sedan of Atty. 
W. W. White, of Gering, during the 
long and interesting day’s drive. I 
never laid optics on a finer agricul- 
tural country than we saw in this 
upper Platte, all under irrigation. 
Great canals on either side of the 
river skirted the mountains and hills 
on such levels as would enable every 
foot of the land between hills and 
river to receive water by gravity flow. 
There was just about everything 
growing, but sugar beets interested us 
most. Just now the laborers were 
thinning the plants. Beets are planted 
very thick, drilled in rows. When 
they are four or five inches high 
Mexicans and Japs and sometimes 
Caucasians crawl along on their knees 
a-straddle of the rows and thin the 
beets. I got out of the Buick and 
went over into a field and watched 
Michael Murello, a little Mexican lad 
of eight, at his work at close range. 
He could talk English and said he 
didn’t like his job. His mother and 
two sisters were each crawling down 
a row of beets doing the same thing. 

We passed many towns during the 
day. There was Henry, named by 
Yorick Nichols, a big ranchman in 
the years agone, for his adopted son, 
Henry, who was drowned in an irriga- 
tion ditch. A pretentious tomb cost- 
ing $2,000 stands on the hillside near 
the railroad track, where Henry lies 
buried. We passed Scott’s Bluff, 
Mitchell, Lyman and other towns and 
crossed the line far over into Wyom- 
ing. At Guernsey, Wyoming, is a 
large dam and a power plant, where 
water is diverted into the canals, for 
irrigation. At Torrington, Wyoming, 
we were served a chicken dinner in a 
magnificent hotel, though the town is 
not a large place. We visited Yoder, 
Wyoming, and Lyman, the last named 
being a new town about a year old, 
but up and coming. W. H. Lyman, 
banker, told us a lot about it. There 
was about every activity going on 
here that one could imagine. A new 


irrigated area just opening up was the 


justification for the new town, with 
a new branch line of the U. P. rail- 
road and the establishment of a new 
beet factory. They promised to show 
us a real city when we return. The 
little new town of Lyman had pre- 
pared a dinner for 50 editors, but 
through some one’s blundering not an 
editor showed up, and the Lyman 
folks went home, got their wives and 


sweethearts and had the banquet all 
to themselves. 

Near Gering is Mitchell Pass, and 
Scott’s Bluff, on the old “Oregon 
Trail.” Strange geological formation, 
this Scott’s Bluff country. Hiram 
Scott, according to the legend, was 
the leader of a band of trappers about 
1828, who were returning east. Pass- 
ing through Wyoming, Scott became 
ill. For a few days his companions 
carried him along, but the Indian men- 
ace and difficulty of proceeding, 
caused the companions to desert Scott 
one night, and leave him to his fate. 
He dragged himself along for sixty 
miles, and reached a spring in the 
shadow of the Bluff, now called 
Scott’s Bluff, where he died. Next year 
the companions, returning through the 
Mitchell Pass, found his bones. Iden- 
tification was established by pieces of 
his clothes. A _ suitable monument 
now marks the spot. In the shadow 
of Scott’s Bluff, towering 800 feet 
above the Scott’s Bluff-Gering Coun- 
try Club, the Rotary Club had its lun- 
cheon at which the Rotarians of our 
party were guests. There were 23 of 
them, from 21 states of the Union. The 
entire party had a box luncheon on 
the slopes of this Bluff, and some 
tarried until late to dance at the club 
house. 

Near Scott’s Bluff is a wagon tire 
buried half way in the earth, and on 
its rim is chiseled the name of Re- 
becca Winters. Rebecca died as the 
great Mormon caravan, moving to- 
wards Salt Lake City in 1852, was 
camped for the night at Mitchell Pass. 
She was buried near the _ trail, 
but the party could find nothing suit- 


Ja 


able with which to mark the 
grave, so used the wagon tire. 
Later the Union Pacific rail- 
road ran its right of way near 
the grave, and the officials of 
the road had a suitable monu- 
ment erected. Gering is the 
county seat, on the south side 
of the Platte, and two miles 
across the Platte to the north 
is Scott’s Bluff. Gering is 
much older. One day, long 
ago, the town of Gering voted 
“dry,” and the lone saloon- 

keeper of the village said he’d just 
move across the river and start a 
new place, and Scott’s Bluff was 
born. Now the saloon man is for- 
gotten entirely, but his new town is 
several times the size of Gering. 
The roads through the valley are 
splendid gravel and there are tourists 
going to and fro all the time. All the 
towns build elegant tourist camps, 
with modern conveniences, and do 
everything to make the tourists feel 
comfortable and at home. 

Late at night, after a very inter- 
esting day in western Nebraska, we 
got aboard the pullmans, and the next 
morning we were at Sydney. We’ll 
remember Sydney as the place where 
300 editors were served hot waffles 
for breakfast. In a large community 
house special wiring had been strung 
under a long table and 40 beautiful 
girls manipulated electric waffle irons 
all at once, and it was no trick at all. 
But you women readers just contem- 
plate what a job that was, to feed 300 
hungry faces with hot waffles! Then 
there was a parade of farming ma- 
chinery—and such machinery as they 
do have out in Nebraska! Wheat 
harvesters that cut a swath 30 feet 
wide at a time, and the threshed grain 
comes tumbling out into a truck along- 
side. They filled the streets with 
sundry tractors, harvesters, hay ma- 
chines, potato diggers, an’ everything. 
Then we got into cars and had a 70- 
mile drive through an almost con- 
tinuous wheat field. Fears that any- 
one may go hungry for bread during 
the next 12 months were dissipated. 
As far as the eye could reach, was 
wheat, wheat and still more wheat. 
Just a narrow space between rows 


Ore Train, Near Deadwood 


The State Lodge in Custer State 


marked the farm _ divisions. They 
didn’t waste any space for fences, 
much. Better than 40 bushels to the 
acre. It’s dry farming mostly. Our 
Sydney hosts were so enthusiastic 
about their wheat fields that they 
overran the time allotted for the town 
by a couple of hours, but their en- 
thusiasm was excusable perhaps. Any- 
one would be proud of that wheat 
country if they had it. My driver, 
Circuit Judge J. L. Tewell, told me 
about what I couldn’t see with my 
own eyes. 

Back on the train about noon, we 
were off for a 124mile run on the 
U. P. railway, for North Platte. We 
dropped across the line into Colorado 
for 10 miles between Weir and Jules- 
burg, Colo. At North Platte we took 
a motor trip out to Buffalo Bill’s old 
ranch near North Platte. An experi- 
ment farm was next shown us. We’d 
like to have stayed longer in North 
Platte. But there’s a long stretch of 
this Platte valley before us, so we 
jumped on board our 11-coach train 
and in due time we were ready to get 
off at Cozad, Nebraska. I just knew 
one thing about Cozad before I visited 
the place, and that was that it was 
the home of Fred Anderson. Fred is 
the merchant prince of the little city, 
which is about half the size of Fair- 
field. He never lets his weekly news- 
paper the Cozad Local, go to press 
without at least a page advertisement 
for his store. He has by this method 
mainly, enlarged the town’s trade 
territory to more than 50 miles in 
every direction. He has the finest 
store I ever saw in a small town. 
Fred locks himself up at regular in- 
tervals in a big room specially de- 
signed as his “ad room,” and devotes 
his thought as religiously to preparing 
his advertising as he does to any 
other detail of his business. He owns 
a lot of special type which he loans 
the editor so that his advertising al- 
ways carries a distinctiveness that 
differs from other advertising. Fred 
goes all over the country talking to 
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Park, Occupied by President Calvin Ccolidge when Visited by N. E. A. 


clubs, retail dealers conventions, news- 
paper men’s gatherings, etc. This is 
the smallest town on a 10-day tour at 
which our big editorial special train 
was scheduled to stop, and it was 
done solely as a compliment to Fred 
Anderson. Fred was master of cere- 
monies for the meeting in the little 
city park after we had been served 
a chicken supper by three of the 
churches of the town. An honored 
and distinguished guest and speaker 
at the meeting was President Carl 
Gray, of the Union Pacific railroad. 
We afterwards visited the ‘miracle 
merchant’s” big store. At the train 
as we got off in Cozad we had been 
met by the celebrated personages of 
the comic strips—Uncle Bim, Andy 
Gump and Min and Little Chester, 
and all the rest of ’em. They were 
dressed the parts and we had to greet 
every one of them as we formed a 
line on the station platform. They 
helped to enliven the supper hour by 
their antics. Across from the depot 
at Cozad is one of the pumping sta- 
tions of the Sinclair Oil Co., pumping 
oil from Tea Pot Dome, in Wyoming, 
to Chicago. We were shown through 
the pumping plant. There is one of 
these every hundred miles from Wyom- 
ing to Chicago. 

Yes, we had a motor ride at Cozad. 
Herman Nilsson, a whole-souled young 
Swede, was right there with his Ford, 
and I and a South Dakota editor and 
his wife got in with him. He could 
not keep up with the bigger cars very 
well, so we made up a drive schedule 
of our very own, and not according to 
the schedule. We visited a diversion 
dam in the Platte river and went fish- 
ing a short time. And we caught a 
fish, too, the first one I ever caught on 
a hook in my life. 

We know more about Cozad now 
than we did before. And such alfalfa 
and oats and potatoes as they do raise 
around there! 

We went to bed before the train 
left at midnight, and morning found 
us at Kearney, another very beautiful 


little city on the Platte. We were 
taken in cars a mile down to the 
town’s biggest hotel where a_ hot 
breakfast awaited. Then Gray Ster- 
ling, a department store manager, 
and recent bridegroom, took us in a 
big Studebaker, and gave us a whirl 
over town and out among the alfalfa 
and to the state institutions and 
school, the while he was telling us 
the beautiful little romance _ that 
brought him as a school teacher from 
the east to Kearney and secured for 
him a wife, the charming, only daugh- 
ter of a very wealthy Nebraskan, a 
few months ago. There’s a lot to be 
said about Kearney, and the impres- 
sions that we received in the short 
two hours that we stopped off there 
only made us wish to come back and 
stay a week or two. But our schedule 
says “move on.” 

A two or three hour run brought us 
to Grand Island, Nebraska. This is 
near a “grand island.” The Platte 
splits south of this city and goes 
around on both sides of a very large 
island. A girls’ band, in natty and 
resplendent uniforms, led the “grand 
march” through the city for ten 
blocks, and the editors followed, to 
the “pier.” This is a big artificial 
lake of the clearest water. Here a 
dinner was served in the big pavilion 
standing out over the lake. CGC. T. 
Flower dropped his business for a 
couple of hours and dedicated these 
same two hours to showing me what 
Grand Island is like. We drove past 
the U. P. railroad’s icing plant, where 
they ice a whole train of fruit cars 
all at one time in just a few minutes, 
in the largest railroad icing plant in 
the world. At the most elaborate 
experiment farm we ever saw, we 
halted long enough to indulge re- 
freshments of the finest buttermilk, 
from contented Holstein cows that 
peacefully stood swinging their tails 
under the trees in a nearby pasture. 
We visited their stables so immac- 
ulately clean that we had no qualms 
whatever about the milk. Iced butter- 
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milk never tasted so good. A beauti- 
ful natural wood park near town was 
also a delight to us, as we drove 
through it on a winding road almost 
closed overhead by the branches of 
the trees. Grand Island is a very im- 
portant railroad center, and there was 
an atmosphere of contentment and 
thrift that we could not help but note 
as Mr. Flower expatiated upon the 
substantial character of the city. 

_ At two thirty our train was ready 
for the next leg of the journey— 
“Seeing Nebraska.” An hour’s run 
brought us to Hastings, Nebraska, a 
live city of 15,000, where Adam 
Breede—well-known bachelor editor, 
wild animal hunter, adventurer, friend 
of Roosevelt, and withal interesting 
character—runs the Hastings Repub- 
lican. From the moment the Hast- 
ings band struck its first note of wel- 
come as we got off the train, until 
midnight when we got back on, there 
was not an insipid moment in Hast- 
ings. We drove around over town and 
adjacent country, through the parks, 
to the lakes and all around. At six 
o'clock 500 sat at a banquet in the 
Coliseum, half editors, half citizens 
of Hastings. Adam Breede was master 
of ceremonies. Burris Jenkins, well- 
known Kansas City Christian minister, 
made the address of the evening. 
There was a live program such as 
live hosts might be expected to give 
a live audience like they had here at 
Hastings. Next the editors climbed 
the stairs to the top floor of the Re- 
gublican office where Adam Breede 
md a bachelor brother and maiden 
sister showed us African trophies, 
yelts of scores and scores of wild 
inimals, many elegantly dressed, that 
le had slain on his different African 
Tips. It is the largest private col- 
ection of its kind in the world. On 
‘he outer wall of the Republican office 
8 what is called the “largest front 
Yage in the world.” It is a large 
reproduction of the front page of 


3reede’s paper, 60 feet wide. We had 
lever seen anything like it. In fact 
here is nothing like it. In truth, 


hhere’s only one Adam Breede in all 
he world. Adam has written a book 
lalled “Adventuring” which tells of 
ds African hunts. 

At midnight the train left Hastings 
we slumbered. 

Il. 

I have not quite figured it out why 
he planners of the 1927 National 
iditorial Association tour left Lincoln, 
lebraska, for the very last day of the 
Jur, unless it was that they thought 
dat with 10 days of traveling in a 
ullman train and sleeping more or 
°8S uncomfortably every night in 
erths that were always too short, it 
light take something quite out of the 
rdinary to please the editors and 
take them sit up and take particular 
otice at the wind-up of the tour. We 
2ached Lincoln on the 25th at 6:00 
m., after a short run in the very 
arly morning from Hastings, Neb- 
aska. 

At any rate we had not been off 
le@ cars very long in this beautiful 
Merican city until we had come to 
te conclusion that when Billy Bryan 
ose Lincoln, Nebraska, for a home 
2 Was not showing bad judgment. 
Fine automobiles, driven by their 
Yners, the leading business and pro- 
‘ssional men of Lincoln, were parked 
vy the side of the Burlington station, 
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ready to take us up town for break- 
fast, or anywhere we wanted to go. 
We were driven to the Chamber of 
Commerce Building, a fine seven 
or eight story structure, in the heart 
of the city, where a complimentary 


breakfast was served. We lounged 
around awhile and rested on the 
easy, upholstered lounges of the 


big lobby, waiting for 10 o’clock to 
come, when we started on a tour of 
the city. Some who didn’t care to 
“lounge” took walks through the shop- 
ping districts. Mayor Verne Hedge 
was present and gave us an official 
welcome, and Dr. George A. Condra, 
Soil Conservation man and geologist 
of the University of Nebraska, who 
had been our best friend, our guide 
and chief informer, throughout the 
10 day trip, told us a lot of things 
about what we might expect to see in 
Lincoln, his home town. 

The motor ride first took us to the 
new capitol building, now in process 
of erection, which is to cost a cool 
ten million dollars. When completed 
some five years hence, it is to be the 
finest capitol building in all the 
United States, the Nebraskans un- 
hesitatingly tell us. Not a dime of 
indebtedness is to be incurred for 
they build only as they can raise 
money by legitimate taxation and pay 
for it. Nebraska does not believe in 
a bonded indebtedness. 

Governor Adam McMullen, who rode 
in on the Burlington train with us in 
the morning, had had time to change 
his traveling clothes and get into an 
office suit and get a fresh shave, and 
was at his elegantly appointed office 
on the main floor of the capitol, which 
is now all completed, and he received 
the editors and their friends most 
cordially. In the afternoon the ZOv- 
ernor’s wife also gave a reception at 
the executive mansion across the 
street. The editors learned to love 
Governor and Mrs. McMullen. Paren- 
thetically we will say that so far as 
the editors of this party are concerned 
they would be quite willing to promote 
Governor McMullen to the bigger and 
more responsible job on the north 
bank of the Potomac, some time. 

Lincoln is indeed a very beautiful 
city of 90,000 people, the last time 
they counted or estimated them. A 
distinctive educational atmosphere 
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pervades the city. It is an educational 
center of pre-eminence. Chief among 
the educational institutions is the 
University of Nebraska and of some 
half dozen state institutions the 
Lincolnians are the proudest of this. 
The enrollment of students is above 
11,000 which places it near the head 
of the half dozen greatest institutions 
in the United States. The Methodists 
are deservedly proud of their own 
Wesleyan University. The Christian 
church is represented by the Cotner 
University, a Christian Institute of 
national character and _ note. The 
Seventh Day Adventists have a Uni- 
versity here also. As it was Saturday, 
their rest and worship day, we found 
little activity around here as we 
passed through the campus in big 
buses. 

We rode for several hours over beau- 
tiful shaded thoroughfares, across the 
luxuriantly-grassed and fiower-decked 
campus of these schools, and at the 
College of Agriculture we were guests 
of the University of Nebraska at a 
luncheon of an elegance and service 
in keeping with the great institution. 
We were shown through the college 
under the direction of guides from 
among the professors of the school. 
The machinery and foundry were 
found particularly interesting. 

The people of Nebraska chose wise- 
ly when they decided to locate the 
capital of the state at Lincoln, though 
at the time, it really was established 
at Lincoln: so that some other place 
might not get it. Omaha, being the 
largest city of Nebraska in the terri- 
torial days (as it is also today), had 
the territorial capital. Consequently 
that city thought it would be easy to 
secure the capital in the advent of 
statehood. Brownsville and Florence 
had dreams of the capital, and the 
rivalry between these two became so 
spirited that Omaha only felt the 
more sure of it. Finally both these 
other cities united against Omaha, 
gave up their own ambitions about it, 
and decided on Lincoln, as a com- 
promise. 

The statemen—operating on the 
“pork-barrel” system that found favor 
in that early day—soon located a num- 
ber of other state institutions in and 
near Lincoln. They built a prison 
and an insane asylum, and the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska. Lincoln soon found 
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that it took more than state institu- 
tions to make a city, so soon settled 
down to a definite program of going 
forward. They care little for the 
prison, and they say little about it. 
Over back of the hill beyond the 
Country Club you can see the smoke 
stack of the prison, where the very 
morning we were in the city they 
electrocuted a bad man from Omaha 
who had forfeited his rights to run at 
large in society. 

Lincoln is second to Omaha as a 
railroad center of Nebraska, as well 
as in number of population. The 
country surrounding is rich, and agri- 
culture is highly developed. Stock 
raising is followed very extensively, 
and is profitable. There are many 
factories, with large payrolls, making 
things necessary for mankind. The 
city boasts of having spent for build- 
ings more money per capita of popula- 
tion the last three years than any other 
city in the United States. The popula- 
tion steadily increases year after year, 
as more and more the educational 
atmosphere of the city attracts the 
best and most desirable citizenship 
of the state and elsewhere. We have 
never visited a more beautiful, more 
wholesome appearing city than Lin- 
coln, and we have seen cities in 42 
other states. The people are law- 
abiding. What has been called a 
“crime wave” in many sections is not 
apparent in Lincoln. There are fewer 
arrests than in any other city of equal 
size in the United States. They have 
a few policemen, not because anybody 
requires “arresting” particularly, but 
to regulate traffic and to inform tour- 
ists where they can find this or that 
or such other things as they might 
want to inquire about. Lincoln is 
known as the “hospitable city.” Vis- 
itors are shown the utmost courtesy 
by everyone from the highest public 
official down to the humblest private 
citizen. 

New buildings, big and imposing, 
steel-supported structures, are going 
up everywhere, and bear eloquent and 
forceful testimony of the city’s pro- 
gressiveness and of the faith that its 
citizens have in its future. We'd 
hesitate to guess what Lincoln might 
be in the next 10 years. 

One of the drivers about the city 
took us, in big buses, to the old home 
of William J. Bryan, west of the city 
proper, a couple of miles. When 
Bryan came to Lincoln it was far out 
of town, but the city has built almost 
out to the home now. When Mr. 
Bryan left Nebraska to make his home 
in Florida he gave the elegant mansion 
to’ the Methodist church, stipulating 
it should be used for hospital pur- 
poses, and it is now being used as 
such. We paused a moment at the 
old-fashioned front porch, the very 
same front porch where a couple of 
decades or more ago the Democratic 
politicians of the country were wont 
to gather and discuss the more or less 
weighty questions of state, party plat- 
forms, or mayhap, to decide what 
political maneuvers in the on-coming 
campaign might be productive of the 
most votes for the “Great Commoner.” 
Be it said, in passing, that Lincoln 
never failed Mr. Bryan. He was al- 
ways sure of most of the votes of Lin- 
coln, no matter how many times he 
was a candidate for president. They 
were willing to eliminate political con- 
siderations every time and just vote 
for Bryan. 
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Bryan’s brother, Hon. Chas. Bryan, 
still lives in Lincoln, loved and hon- 
ored by its citizenry. He has been 
elected governor a few times, and to 
other places of honor in his state and 
was a candidate for vice-president 
once, but unluckily for him he was on 
the wrong ticket. He and Mrs. Bryan 
met the editors and were very gra- 
cious and nice to us all. The Bryans 
were born in Salem, Illinois. 

Part of the afternoon was spent at 
the University of Nebraska, in its 
museum, the stadium, the coliseum, 
and in Morrill Hall, the Hall of Ele- 
phants, and the fine art gallery. In 
the stadium—for size quite compar- 
able to that of the University of Ili- 
nois at Champaign—we were guests 
at an athletic meet with nationally- 
known athletes who were in prelim- 
inaries for a big meet to come off a 
few days later. There were some 
athletic surprises for us there. 

To this city of Lincoln a few years 
ago came an awkward, unkempt, and 
diffident sort of youth, riding a motor- 
cycle (when he could make it go, and 
walking it when he couldn't). Going 
to Ray Page’s Flying Academy at the 
south edge of the city of Lincoln, the 
boy asked, “What does it cost to take 
a course in airplane flying?’ On being 
told that it would cost $200, the awk- 
ward, gawky lad unrolled this much 
from a neat roll in his pocket, paid it 
over and that same afternoon Charles 
A. Lindbergh was reveling in the mys- 
teries of the mechanical construction 
of an airplane. Others, many others, 
have learned to fly in the Ray Page 
school, but none have ever, and per- 
haps none will ever, attain the fame 
that has come to “Lindy.” 

General John J. Pershing lives in 
Lincoln. His home is one of the show 
places pointed out by admiring Lin- 
colnians. When General Pershing 
was fighting in France, helping make 
the world safe and comfortable for 
Democracy, he had in mind the de- 
fense of just such homes as abound 
here in Lincoln, Nebraska. 

The climax of a “perfect day” at 
Lincoln, as well as the climax of the 
10 days of very interesting touring 
for our big editorial party, came with 
the banquet given by the Chamber of 
Commerce and citizens of Lincoln at 
their Country Club at 6:00 p.m. This 
is about the finest Country Club the 
Press editor ever saw, and we have 
seen a few country clubs in our day. 
The club house sits on an eminence 
overlooking the city, where there are 
sunsets and pastoral vistas that artists 
rave about. A swimming pool, with 
diving board, is garnished about with 
a flower garden of such beauty as 
Eden probably never boasted. The 
banquet served in the club house cost 
the Chamber of Commerce three dol- 
lars per plate, we understood. Lincoln 
was apparently proud of the visit of 
the editors, and the editors will not 
soon forget the wonderful hospitality 
of the charming city of Lincoln, its 
very generous treatment of us, and 
above all its governor and first lady, 
and Dr. Condra who had endeared 
himself to all. We will not forget dear 
old Dr. A. L. Bixby, the grand old man, 
poet laureate of Nebraska, who gave 
us a special poem of welcome the very 
first morning we were in Nebraska 
over at Omaha. He conducts a “col- 
umn” in the Lincoln Journal. He 
and his charming daughter have been 
with us on the entire trip. 


September, 1927 


The evening’s entertainment closed 


at the Country Club with the presen- 
tation, by Dr. Condra, of several hun- | 


dred feet of the original films of 


moving pictures taken of the editors 


during the tour of the Black Hills and 
Nebraska. A staff of photographers 


under the auspices of the University 


of Nebraska, as well as representatives 
of other movie concerns, was with us 
at every point on the trip, and “caught 
us” at just about everything we did. 
These films of Dr. Condra will become 
part of the archives of the University, 
and will be available for press asso- 
ciation meetings over the U. S. A. If 
you’ve ever been in a moving picture 
you doubtless appreciate how anxious 
the editors were (we are but grown 
up kids after all) to see themselves 
in the picture. It was good entertain- 
ment for us aS we were shown swim- 
ming in the pools, wading in the 
wheat fields, in sugar beet fields, 
greeting the president, riding bucking 
bronchos, motoring over hazardous 
mountain roads, looking down gorges 
and doing all the other things we did 
for thrills and as part of the tour. 

With pleasant memories of a happy 
day spent in one of America’s most 
beautiful and interesting, prosperous 
and ever-busy cities, we told our hosts 
good-bye at 10:00 p.m., and left the 
Country Club for the train which was 
waiting at the station to take us to 
Omaha. 

On the whole, this was one of the 
most interesting tours the Press editor 
ever took with the National Hditorial 
Association, since we started travel- 


ing with them in 1912. We will always 


remember the Black Hills as a good 
place to go, and the big state of 
Nebraska—of which we had always 
thought in terms of sand hills, prairie 
dog mounds, shallow rivers, sparsely 
settled plains, buffalo grass, jack 
rabbits, and a good place to stay away 
from—we will now just have to cher- 
ish as “dear old Nebraska—full of 
promise, full of wealth, much devel- 
oped, much yet to be—the “Bread 
Basket of the World,” the “Sugar 
Bowl of a nation,” where alfalfa 
flourishes as a beneficent Nature in- 
tended, where folks are happy and 
contented, patriotic and loyal, where 
hospitality is not forced, where it’s 
good to just live—that’s my new con- 
ception of Nebraska. 

I have told a somewhat lengthy 
story of this trip, but there is not a 
syllable of extravagance in it. Much 
more I could tell. I have not been 
wasteful of adjectives in describing 
the commonwealth of Nebraska, nor 
one of its cities, nor the beauties and 
grandeur of the Black Hills. 


(The End) 


Clarion Editor Dies 

A. A. Strauch, who was for 43 years 
editor of the Chadwick, Clarion, Ili 
nois, died in Chicago on August 11. 
He was stricken with paralysis on the 
street, and died soon after being taken 
to a hospital. 

He was born in Germany, in 1854, 
but came to America when young 
Most of his writing was political, and 
he operated a newspaper at one time 
in Savanna, and later in Chadwick. 

The editor was 74 years old, and had 
lived in Chadwick for 45 years. He 
was a road commissioner for sever 
terms. ‘ 
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The Correct Word—How to Use It 


By Josephine Turck Baker 


Founder and Editor of Correct English Magazine 


E 


Each, Every, and their compounds 
each one, every one or everybody, 
should never be 
used with plural 
verbs or pro- 
nouns. One prop- 
erly says: “Hach 
of the children 
eC Sa tS O-Well 
room”; ‘Hach one 
knows his own af- 
fairs better than 
any one else”; “Ev- 
ery child should 
do what his teach- 
er tells him to 
do’; “Every one 
has his peculiar- 
ities.” Such con- 


Mrs. Baker 
structions as, “Hach of the children 


have their own room,’ ‘Hach one 
knows their own affairs,” etc., are in- 
correct. See Concord of Subject and 
Verb, Rule 3. 

Each Other and One Another. 

_ Each other is properly used of only 
two persons; one another, of more 
than two; as: “The two children love 
each other dearly”; “The three sisters 
‘are devoted to one another.” Each, 
without other may be used of several; 
(as, “Hach pupil is requested to re- 
main after school.” 

Eat, Ate, Eaten. 

In the most approved usage, eat is 
used as a present or a future tense 
form; ate, as a past tense, and eaten 
as a perfect tense and also a present 
and a past, tense in the passive voice; 
as: “Eat your breakfast”; “I shall eat 
‘my breakfast later”; “I ate my break- 
‘fast at seven o'clock”; “I have just 
eaten my breakfast.” ‘Was the bread 
eaten?” “Has the cake been eaten?” 
_ at (pronounced et) is recorded as 
/a past tense form, but precedence is 
given to ate; in the perfect tence, eat 
(et) is recorded as sometimes used; 
but, as indicated, ate and eaten are, 
‘Tespectively, the approved forms for 
/the past and perfect tenses, also the 
present and past tenses of the passive 
Voice, they being almost universally 
‘employed by cultured speakers. 

| Either and Each or Both. 

_ Hither is improperly used in the 
‘Sense of each or both. Instead of say- 
‘ing, “Flowers grew on either side of 
‘the path,” one should say, “Flowers 
‘8Tew on each side” or “on both sides 
of the path.” 

Elder, Eldest; Older, Oldest. 

Elder and eldest are used only of 
‘Persons: older and oldest of both per- 
‘sons and things. Again, elder and 
‘eldest apply only to members of the 
‘Same family, while older and oldest 
‘are not so restricted. One properly 
‘Says: “John is the elder of the two 
“brothers”; “Mary is the eldest of the 
three sisters”; “His eldest son attends 
College”; “My elder brother is not at 
/home”; “Of the two pupils, John is 
the older” ; ‘Mary is the oldest of the 
\three friends’; “His is the oldest 


house in town.” In comparisons fol- 
lowed by than, older, and not elder, is 
required even when applied to mem- 
bers of the same family; as, “John is 
older than his sister.” 

Elegant. 

Elegant should not be used in the 
sense of excellent, delicious, or delight- 
ful; as, “an elegant dinner (or pud- 
ding)”; “an elegant program”; ete. 
“An excellent dinner’; “a delicious 
pudding”; “an excellent (delightful or 
entertaining) program,” are the re- 
quired forms. One properly speaks of 
“an elegant gown”; “an elegant apart- 
ment’; elegant denoting that which is 
in faultless taste, characterized by re- 
finement, grace, or symmetry. 

Else and But. 

Else is properly followed by than, 
and not by but. One correctly says : “It 
was no one else (or no other) than 
he’; or, “It was no one but him.” 
(Observe that the nominative he fol- 
lows than, and that the objective him 
follows but.) 

Emerge and Immerge. 

To emerge is to come out or proceed 
from something; to immerge is to 
disappear; to plunge into something; 
as, “The stag emerged from the shad- 
ow of the trees’; “The moon suddenly 
immerged behind the clouds”; “The 
boat suddenly immerged, but soon re- 
appeared.” (Note the spelling of the 
two words.) 

Emigrant and Immigrant. 

An emigrant is one that leaves a 
place for another locality; an immt- 
grant is one that enters a new locality; 
as, “Several thousand emigrants leave 
Europe every month for America”; 
“Several thousand immigrants arrive 
each month at New York from Eu- 
rope.” (Note the spelling of the two 
words. ) 

Eminence, Eminent; Imminence, Imml- 
nent; Immanence, Immanent. 

Eminence means an elevated place; 
a high degree; as, “He was unable to 
reach the eminence that he sought’; 
eminent means distinguished; as, “He 
is an eminent lawyer.” Imminence 
means impending danger; as, “The im- 
minence of his peculiar situation did 
not alarm him’; imminent means 
threatening to happen; as, “He was 
in imminent danger of losing his life.” 
“Tmmanence means a permanent abid- 
ing within; in theology it means the 
essential presence of God in all the 
universe; as, “The Christian doctrine 
of the divine immanence is the es- 
sence of all religion; immanent means 
indwelling; inherent; as, “The im- 
manent qualities of a religion deter- 
mine its character.” 

En and In. 

As an affix, when en and in are both 
recorded, precedence is given to in in 
the spelling of inquire, inquirer, in- 
quiry, by both Century and Standard. 
In the spelling of inclose, Century 
prefers ‘“inclose,”’ Standard, “enclose.” 
In “endorse” and “indorse,” Century 
favors “indorse”’; Standard records 
that the affix in is preferable in legal 


and commercial use; en, in literary 
use.” To simplify the matter, it might 
be well to use the affix in in all these 
words and follow this style invariably; 
as: inquire, inquirer, inquiry; inclose, 
indorse. 

Enclosed (Inclosed) please find. 

Please is criticized by some writers 
as superfluous in the expression, “En- 
closed (Inclosed) please find my 
check.” Inasmuch as please softens 
the imperative form it should hardly 
be criticised. The difficulty can be 
overcome by substituting the shorter 
wording, “I (or we) inclose,” ete. 
Enclose (Inclose) Herewith. 

Herewith is superfluous in the word- 
ing, “I inclose herewith.” It might be 
well to eliminate it and write simply, 
“T inclose.”’ 

Endorse (Indorse) and Approve. 

Endorse (indorse) should not be used 
in the sense of approve. Instead of 
saying, “I indorse his conduct in this 
matter,” one should say, “I approve of 
his conduct in this matter.” 

Enthuse. 

Enthuse is recorded as a slang ex- 
pression. Instead of saying, “I was 
greatly enthused,’ one should say, 
“My enthusiasm was aroused.” 
Epithet. 

An epithet is merely an appellation, 
and it may be one of condemnation 
or of praise. To say, “He used sev- 
eral epithets,’ is an ambiguous ex- 


pression. A qualifying adjective like 
villifying or complimentary is re- 
quired. 

Equally as. 


As is superfluous when preceded by 
equally, for the reason that as itself 
expresses equality. One properly 
says, “I like this equally well as that, 
or, “I like this as well as that,’ but 
not “I like this equally as well as 
that.” 

Er and Or. 

1. Er is both an English and a Latin 
suffix. The English suffix er was or- 
iginally attached to verbs to form 
nouns expressing the agent or doer; 
as “reader,” “renter.” Although usual- 
ly employed to denote a person, it may 
also indicate an inanimate object; as, 
heater,” poker. Or is a Latin suffix, 
and is attached to derivatives, denot- 
ing either persons or inanimate ob- 
jects; as, “confessor,” “radiator.” 
Latin derivatives in or are often inter- 
changeably spelled with er; as, “con- 
fessor” or ‘confesser”’; “instructor,” 
“instructer.’’ A rule which, how- 
ever, has its exceptions distinguishes 
Latin derivatives ending in or from 
English words ending in er; as: 
(Latin) “instructor’; (English) 
“teacher.” Again er is used with 
the names of places to signify an 
inhabitant of the place; as, “New 
Yorker,” ‘Londoner,’ “New England- 
(el ped 

2. The Latin suffix er is not, as a 
rule, associated with nouns formed 
from verbs. It usually indicates the 
person or doer; as, “commissione7,” 
“prisoner.” 
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“Hitting on Twelve Cylinders 
at Sixty Miles an Hour” 


... that’s how the Model 14 Lrnotyve aboard the N.E.A. special 
through the Black Hills was referred tp by many of the 200 and 
more editors who made the latest tour with the national organization. 
_ Despite the jolting of switch engines, the lurching of the baggage 
car as the special sped round mountain curves, or took steep ascents, 
or dropped swiftly into deep valleys, the Lrnorype functioned 
perfectly throughout and made every edition of the daily paper 
issued en route. And it was a modernly composed paper, too—set in 
Linoryve Ionic No. 5, with heads in Linoryre Bodoni Bold Con- 
densed and Bodoni Bold. 

The Linotype came through this gruelling experience with flying 
colors—the admiration of all who made the tour and of many pub- 
lishers and printers who visited the train along the way. 


cm LINOTYPE“ 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 
CANADIAN LINOTYPE LIMITED, TORONTO 


Representatives in the Principal Cities 
of the World 
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LINOTYPED IN THE GARAMOND SERIES 
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Clio Harper, secretary of the Arkan- 
as Press association, announces that 
ie will shortly commence the publi- 
sation of a State Press Bulletin. The 
irst issue will consist of 12 pages, 
ind one of its first activities will be 
jo urge Arkansas publishers to use the 
National Editorial association Stand- 
rd Invoice. 


A matter that cannot be reiterated 
‘00 many times is the schedule of ad- 
vertising rates recommended by the 
National Editorial association. These 
‘ates are based on cost of production 
ind are as follows, per inch: 


For 500 or less circulation....$0.25 
) For 1000 or less circulation... .30 
. For 1500 or less circulation..... .35 
For 2000 or less circulation... .40 
For 2500 or less circulation.... .45 
For 3000 or less circulation... .48 
) For 3500 or less circulation... .51 


| Every State Press President and 
jecretary is to be invited to attend 
the Field Press Managers meeting at 
Memphis, Tennessee, next May. The 
vonference will be held in connection 
vith the National Editorial meeting 
md will be the greatest get-together 
meeting ever held in America by those 
terested in organized journalism. 

| 

he 


The 1928 membership cards of the 
National Editorial association are ex- 
vremely attractive and the holders will 
ndeed be proud to have them among 
‘heir membership cards of other or- 
ee atons. 


' Of the hundreds and hundreds of 
)ublishers in every part of the coun- 
‘Ty availing themselves of the Na- 
ional Editorial association engraving 
‘ervice only one failed last year to 
ay for the work received. This indi- 
yates a high state of honor among the 
gembership and satisfaction with the 
vork received. 


, One thousand new members are to 
ve added to the National Editorial as- 
ociation before the next meeting. 
This is only an average of a little 
iver 20 to a state. Tennessee, the 
‘onvention state, pledges to secure 
00 of the 1,000. From present indi- 
vations Iowa will be the first state to 
(0 over the top with its allotment. 
’resident Carey and Secretary Tucker 
tave endorsed the movement and 
ice President Richards sent out a 


letter to the publishers of 
the Tall Corn state that 
cannot help but convince 
them of the benefits of 
uniting with the N. E. A. 


President Meredith is 
already making plans for the Memphis 
program that will guarantee to those 
attending the 43rd annual convention 
that, they will be well repaid for their 
trouble. 


Past President Herman Roe returned 
from Norway in time to participate 
in the Field Managers gathering at 
Detroit, Michigan. Mr. Roe as a mem- 
ber of the legislative committee will 
continue to give his best energies to 
Chem NE LAG 


Mr. Mark R. Bell of the News, at 
Ladysmith, Wisconsin, has already in- 
terviewed his local congressman on 
the envelope legislation, as have sey- 
eral others and if the bill can be 
brought out of committee there is 
little doubt of its passage. This being 


otes trom Neacdduarters 


NATIONAL EDITORIAL ASSOCIATION 


Lxecutive Secretary's Office 


the case every publisher possible 
should make it his job to interview 
his local congressman and secure his 
promise to help. 


At the present time publishers 
throughout the country are adopting 
the cash-in-advance basis of carrying 
their subscriptions. They find that 
from a dollar-and-cent basis the plan 
is the most profitable and the grief 
a great deal less. 


There are many reasons why news- 
papermen should belong to the N. E. A. 
But the chief reason is that the N.H.A. 
will make them money. As President 
Meredith said in Omaha, membership 
in the N.E.A. will make them thou- 
sands of dollars. You remember he 
said: “I have made thousands of dol- 
lars from my membership in the Na- 
tional Editorial association. Sitting 
around home I would never have had 
the courage to raise my subscription 
rates, my commercial printing prices, 
nor my advertising rates.’—E. F. 
Tucker, Managing Director Iowa Press 
Association. 


HON. FRIEND RICHARDSON 
Former President California 
Press Association 


A recent visitor to the offices of the 
United States Publisher, at Spring- 
field, was Hon. Friend Richardson, 
ex-governor of California, and former 
president of the California Press asso- 
ciation. He was on his way home 
from a motor trip to the east. 


Minnesota Helps N. D. Meet 


One hundred and seventeen signed 
the dotted line at the registration 
table of the North Dakota Press meet 
at Valley City, August 5 and 6. A four- 
hour business session disposed of the 
work at hand, and was followed by a 
“North Dakota Dinner” at the Coun- 
try Club. This was provided through 
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the courtesy of Editor and Mrs. E. D. 
Lum, and Senator and Mrs. Frank 
Ployhar. 

In the afternoon, a review of the 
work of the association in the pre- 
ceding months was given by President 
George P. Collins. J. V. Weber, presi- 
dent of the Minnesota Editorial asso- 
ciation, gave a review of the Greater 
Minesota week campaign and discus- 
sed the progress that is being made in 
Minnesota by way of co-operation with 
the field secretary’s office. 

The mayor of St. Paul, L. C. Hodg- 
son, contributed his peppy bit to the 
enthusiasm of the meeting. ‘“News- 
papers can perform no greater serv- 
ice,’ he said, “than to encourage real 
community co-operation and the spir- 
it of brotherly love, and it is a fine 
thing to put this into practice in our 
conventions by seeing to it that busi- 
ness is never permitted to crowd out 
the good fellowship.” 

A banquet in the evening, where the 
editors and their ladies were guests 
of the Valley City Commercial club 
finished the day. On Friday a visit 
to the state teachers college wound up 
the main activities of the meeting. 
The committee on resolutions en- 
dorsed the field secretary proposition. 


“Not Hobbyesque”’ 

Among the many editors who feel 
that they have no hobby is S. G. Gold- 
thwaite, publisher of the News-Repub- 
lican, Boone, Iowa. ‘The nearest to 
it,’ he says, “is golf, and next to this 
music, but what I do with either is 
not hobbyesque.” 


A Few from Ohio 
Homer Gard, of the Journal, Hamil- 
ton, Ohio, plays golf frequently, and 
helps at boys’ work in the Y. M. C. A. 
He has also put in some of his spare 
time as chairman of the Crippled 
Children Committee of Rotary, 
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Alabama 

A libel bill, which would virtually 
have made it impossible for newspa- 
pers of Alabama to criticize public 
officers, was defeated in the legislative 
session which ended August 26. At 
present a newspaper can be sued only 
in the county of publication, but had 
the Frey bill become a law, any city, 
county or state official would have had 
recourse against any newspaper pub- 
lishing criticisms of his actions. 


Arizona 
The Mesa Journal-Tribune issued a 
special edition in commemoration of 
the dedication of the Arizona temple 
of the Church of Christ of the Latter 
Day Saints. The editor, Ernest Doug- 
las, is to be commended for the way 
in which the material was handled. 
An unusually large amount of adver- 
tising, as well as pictures of church 
edifices, ministers and officers and an 
historic account of the denomination 
made up the issue. 
Fred Vickers, a former newspaper 
man of Globe, has purchased the Rocky 
Ford (Colo.) Tribune. 


California 

H. A. Holden has purchased the 
Lennox Tribune. 

The Stockton Record announces the 
installation of fifteen new Intertypes 
to replace the former battery of type- 
setting machines. 

The formation of the West Orange 
County Publishing company marks the 
consolidation of five weekly news- 
papers in Orange county. They are all 
to be printed in the plant of the Buena 
Park News. Besides the News, they 
are: the Cypress Enterprise, the Stan- 
ton Progress, the Westminster News 
and Los Alamitos Press. Under the 
terms of the consolidation, the publish- 
ers retain control of their respective 
publications, and assume some new 
duties. Henry Schmitz, of the Buena 
Park News, is manager of the com- 
pany; W. C. Miller, editor of the 
Cypress Enterprise, has general super- 
vision of the editorial and news de- 
partments; Frank Jones, editor of the 
Press, is advertising manager; A. J. 
Nielson, editor of the Westminster 
News, will supervise the mechanical 
department; and C. B. Davis, editor of 
the Progress, will assist in the me- 
chanical department and press room. 

Editor M. R. McMillan says that the 
Willits News has moved to greatly im- 
proved quarters. 

The Federated Trades Council of 
Eureka has taken over the Humboldt 
News. T. Jennings has’ been appoint- 
ed manager, and the paper is being 
operated under an entirely different 
policy. 

A. B. Cargill is the new owner of 
the Burlingame Advance, an afternoon 
daily. He purchased it from Samuel 
D. Merk, who has been editor and 
publisher for the last ten years. Mr. 
Cargill is an eastern newspaper man. 


Colorado 
John D. Wehrle, pioneer attorney 
and editor of the San Luis valley, is 
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now deputy district attorney for the 
twelfth judicial district. Mr. Wehrle 
resided in Center for twenty years 
and published the Center Post-Dispatch 
and practiced law during that time. 
For the past year or more the paper 
has been under the editorship of Ray 
Madison. 

L. J. Boyd has purchased the Flem- 
ing News from C. C. Davenport. 

The Kremmling Register has sus- 
pended publication and Mrs. June 
Oakes, former publisher, has not an- 
nounced her future plans. 

H. L. Clark sold the Stratton Press 
to H. E. Risley and his son LeRoy, 
who took over the plant September 1. 

Because of ill health, Philo F. Falb 
was obliged to sell the Flagler News 
back to Mr. and Mrs. Will A. Borland, 
from whom he purchased the paper in 
1923. 

Fred Vickers has 
Rocky Ford Tribune. 

The Wiley Leader has been pur- 
chased by W. EH. Nickoll, who for sev- 
eral years has been employed in the 
mechanical department of the Enid 
(Okla.) News. 


purchased the 


Connecticut 
The Sun Publishing company, which 
publishes the Hartford and Manches- 
ter Sun and the Wethersfield News, 
has filed a certificate of incorporation 
with state authorities. 


. Delaware 
George Carter, editor of the Wil- 
mington (Del.) Evening Journal, is 
also a successful grape culturist. He 
has one of the principal vineyards of 
the state. 


Florida 

David B. Lindsay has resigned as 
general manager of the St. Petersburg 
Times and is succeeded by C. C. Carr 
in that capacity. Paul Poynter, presi- 
dent of the company, continues as 
such. His son, Nelson P. Poynter, is 
assistant general manager. 

The Brevard County Independent is 
a new paper at Fort Lauderdale. The 
editor is I. B. Hilson. No plant has 
been set up as yet and the work of 
publishing is being done temporarily 
in the News office at Pompano. 

P.! V. Leavengood, editor of the 
Ocala Daily Star, is vice-president for 
Florida of the National Editorial as- 
sociation. ; 

The Sanford Times is omitting its 
Monday morning edition. 

Clearwater now has but one news- 
paper. The Herald, after a bankruptcy 
sale, was absorbed by the Sun, of 
which J. R. Brumby is editor and pub- 
lisher. 


Georgia 

For the first time in ‘40 years, the 
Dahlonega Nugget, missed its weekly 
issue when the severe illness of its 
editor and publisher, Judge William 
B. Townsend, prevented publication 
one week in August. 

The Georgian and Sunday American, 
of Atlanta, will be published by Wil- 
liam C. Edwards who succeeds F. A. 
Wilson-Lawrenson. Mr. Edwards es- 
tablished the Record-Chronicle in 
Denton, Texas, 25 years ago and he 
still owns it. Mr. Edwards is also 
publisher of the Washington (D. C.) 
Herald. 
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Raymond Lee has been convicted of 
an assault with intent to murder upon 
H. M. Flanders, editor of the Soperton 
News, which took place Feb. 25. It is” 
supposed that Lee’s act resulted from — 
the editor’s vigorous crusade against 
lawlessness and liquor violations, in 
the editorial columns of his paper. 


Illinois 

F. Selwyn Otis, editor of the Subur- 
ban Star, Chicago community news- 
paper, has assumed full management — 
of it. Mr. Otis was formerly associate | 
editor of the Blue Island Sun-Standard, | 
but assumed editorial duties on the 
Star in. January. 

The Buda Plain Dealer has installed 
a new electric motor to run the presses, ~ 
replacing the gasoline engine which 
P. N. Mason, the publisher, says has 
given good service for years. 

The Rochelle Herald celebrated the — 
forty-sixth year of its existence under 
the management of Howard A. Morris 
on August 17. 

The Belleville News-Democrat, es: 
tablished in 1855, recently istalled a 
new tubular plate press with a capac- 
ity of 30,000 papers per hour. 

J. Wilson Akers and Ray Behymenn } 
have purchased the Wood River Jour- — 
nal. Mr. Akers and his brother, Mil- | 
burn P. Akers, have been operating 
the newspaper under lease for several 
months. f 

Angus W. Kerr, Jr., former editor | 
and publisher of the Havana Repub- 
lican, has located in Chicago. 

A plant is being erected by Lloyd 
Hollister, Inc., to house the three Hol- — 
lister papers: the Wilmette Life, Win- 
netka Talk and Glencoe News, all of 
which are Chicago suburban papers. 
The basement will be used for storage 
of stock, the heating plant and venti- 
lating system; the first floor will be 
occupied by the presses and the bind- 
ery; the third floor, the editorial de- 
partment, advertising offices and the 
composing room. | 

D. B. Gray, F. A. Farnsworth and 
Othedus Q. Campbell have taken pos- 
session of the Hull Enterprise, since 
they purchased it from J. H. Maher, 
Mr. Campbell is to be the editor. 

J. E. Carlson sold the Henry News- 
Republican to G. P. Scott of Chilli- 
cothe, who is publisher of the Bulletin 
there and who also has a plant at 
Elmwood where he publishes two com- 
munity papers. 

Editor C. L. Meservey is busy mov- 
ing into the new building that is to be 
occupied by the Westmont Community 
Press. 

B. W. Agard has disposed of the 
Mackinaw Enterprise-Gazette to Wal 
ter Gillan, and will return to his old 
home in Minnesota. 

Ernest E. Kroll has purchased the 
Mendon Dispatch. He is from Minne- 
sota. He worked for some time on the 
St. James (Minn.) Plaindealer and on 
the Herald at Lime Springs, Iowa. 
Mr. J. R. Gibson is the former own 
and editor of the Dispatch. 


Indiana 

F. A. Miller, editor and president of 
the South Bend Tribune, and Mrs. 
Miller spent their vacation in Atlantic 
City, N. J. and in New York. 

The North Manchester Herald has 
been sold by Mark Ogden to C. A 
Anderson. 
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At Carmel, the Standard has at- 
‘tained its majority. It was established 
in 1906 and for the past four years 
has been published by Paul H. Hath- 
away. 

Edward F. Baynes has leased the 
‘Kingman Star from R. A. Booe, owner. 
Mr. Baynes has been employed on the 
Attica Ledger-Tribune. 

The Columbus Weekly Star has been 
leased by Carl E. Helfresh, from M. A. 
Locke who is also publisher of the 
Columbus Daily Herald. There is to 
be no change in politics or name. 

The South Bend Tribune has se- 
cured the services of Gerald E. Cos- 
grove, of Dubuque, Iowa, as an edito- 
rial writer to succeed McCready 
Huston, who retired to devote himself 
to literary work. 


lowa 

Scott H. McClure has purchased the 
‘Forest City Summit from W. R. Prew- 
itt. Mr. McClure has been with the 
Clarion Monitor for several months. 
Previous to that time, he was part 
owner of the Glenwood Opinion, own- 
ed the Herald at Pomeroy, and owned 
and conducted the Journal-Observer 
at Redfield, South Dakota. 

The Sioux County Citizen is the 
name of an English paper which will 
be published by E. Rhian, until recent- 
ly of the Little Rock Herald, in the 
office of the Nieuwsblad. The Dutch 
paper will continue publication as 
usual. Sioux Center has not had an 
, English paper in 20 years. 


Kansas 
B. A. Darrow has leased the Hazel- 
ton Herald. 
Editor B. G. McCoy has suspended 


publication of the Long Island Press 


and moved his plant to Holbrook, 
‘Nebraska. 

Lloyd Griffis, of Washington, has 
purchased the Greenleaf Sentinel from 
Hoy Smith. 

The sons of Frank M. Hartman pub- 
lished a Memorial number of the 
‘Frankfort Index as a tribute to their 
father, who died several weeks ago. 


Louisiana 

W. B. Jones, who recently purchased 
the Webster Signal, at Minden, has 
leased the property, paper and job 
‘plant to William Harper, who has 
‘been connected with the paper for 
‘some time. He plans some extensive 
improvements in the plant. 
_ The Olla Signal is a new paper. 
Olla is in LaSalle county. 


Maryland 
' The Maryland Gazette, whose editors 
claim it to be America’s oldest news- 
paper, will celebrate its 200th anniver- 
sary on September 19, with a bi-centen- 
nial commemorative issue. 

The Easton Gazette has become a 
semi-weekly, issued on Tuesday and 
‘Friday. The Gazette is an old paper, 
established in 1817. Warren F. 
Brooks is now the editor. 

Alfred T. Truitt and Charles J. 
‘Truitt have purchased the News Pub- 
lishing company of Salisbury, pub- 
lishers of the Salisbury Times, a daily, 
and the Wicomico News, a_ weekly. 
The political policy of the papers is 
changed to Democratic. 

_ The Glen Burnie Spokesman has in- 
‘corporated, with Frederick Leeser, 
/president; Joshua W. Miles, secretary- 
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treasurer; and Frederick Ostermeyer, 
who established the paper, as manager. 


Massachusetts 

Beginning October 1, the Medford 
Mercury will publish a daily edition, 
to come out every afternoon except 
Sundays and holidays. Samuel Say- 
ward is editor. 

A new paper at Quincy is the Wol- 
laston Local News, a weekly. 

The financial editor of the Boston 
Post, Arthur J. Bean, is the author of 
a book entitled, “Successful Speculative 
Investment.” : 

Robert T. Phillips, church reporter 
for the Worcester Telegram, stepped 
into the pulpit recently when a pastor 
could not be found to replace the ab- 
sent clergyman. 

Gifford Pinchot, former governor of 
Pennsylvania, commended the Wor- 
cester Evening Post, for its successful 
fight for the reduction of gas and elec- 
tric rates in Worcester. 


Michigan 

Instead of Saginaw News Courier, 
it is now Saginaw Daily News. The 
old name was adopted after a consol- 
idation of Saginaw papers. several 
years ago. 

The new managing editor of the 
Iona County News is Ray E. Herring- 
ton. 

W. K. Lane sold the White Pigeon 
News to H. B. Anway, who has been 
with the Chicago American for the 
past six years. The new size of the 
paper will be a short seven quarto. 

The Chesaning Argus was sold to 
State Senator Chester M. Howell, by 
Walter H. Wilson. 

The editor of the Dowagiac News, 
Harry H. Whiteley, has been appointed 
by Governor Fred W. Green to fill the 
place made vacant by James Oliver 
Curwood as a member of the state 
conservation commission. 


Minnesota 

The Owatonna Journal-Chronicle is- 
sued an 18-page state fair edition along 
with its regular Friday edition of 
August 26. E. K. Whiting is editor. 

The Times and Tribune of Thief 
River Falls have merged under the 
management of a company called the 
Thief River Falls Times, Inc. A. HE. 
Mattson and C. W. Mattson, respective- 
ly president and shop foreman, as well 
as William E. Dahlquist, editor of the 
Tribune, will continue their work, the 
latter as city editor and advertising 
manager. 

The Faribault County Register at 
Blue Earth has had an increase in 
business since Editor J. M. Palmer 
moved into the new two-story brick 
building. 

The Ridders, Bernard H., Victor F. 
and Joseph E., and Leo HE. Owens, have 
purchased the St. Paul Dispatch and 
Pioneer Press. Mr. Owens will be the 
publisher and will take active charge 
October 1, with C. K. Blandin, present 
publisher, continuing as chairman of 
the board. The Ridder Brothers also 
own the New York Journal of Com- 
merce, the New York Staats-Zeitung 
and the Jamaica (L.I.) Press. Mr. 
Blandin will retain his interest in the 
Itasca Paper company, and associated 
properties. 


Missouri 
Omar Gray, editor of the Sturgeon 
Leader, spent the summer in Califor- 
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nia, and in August was honor guest 
at a dinner given to officers of the 
California Newspaper Publishers’ asso- 
ciation by Crombie Allen, editor of the 
Ontario (Cal.) Raily Report. 

The Osceola Republican has been 
under the management of its present 
editor, L. W. Shrewsbury, for 31 years. 
The paper has completed its 39th year. 

The Norwood Index is a new paper 
in Wright county, with Mrs. W. H. 
Willhoit and daughters as its pub- 
lishers. 

Mrs. Carrie Rogers Clark has been 
spending the summer in Europe. She 
is publisher of the Trenton Republican- 
Times. 

W. H. Woodhouse, owner of the St. 
Clair Chronicle, has sold the paper to 
Mr. and Mrs. George EH. Wiswell of 
Eureka Springs, Arkansas. Mr. Wood- 
house will return to his old position 
at Salina, Kansas, where he will teach 
printing in that city. 

Mrs. W. W. Henderson has _ pur- 
chased the La Plata Home Press, one 
of the oldest weeklies in the state. It 
was established in 1876. Mrs. Hender- 
son is a member of the Missouri Writ- 
ers’ Guild, vice president of the Mis- 
souri Democratic Press association, 
and has been in newspaper work for 
five years. 

R. M. White, 72, who has been owner 
and publisher of the Mexico Ledger 
for the past 15 years, has been re- 
elected president of the Mexico Sav- 
ings Bank, oldest bank in Audrain 
county. 

The Noel News has been sold to 
\VeVeee Warren Ole. OD) Iam Diver nan vl 
Allison, who is now publisher of the 
Anderson Enterprise. 


Montana 

R. B. Vrooman, of the Grass Range 
Review, is one of the ten Montana 
delegates to the American Legion con- 
vention in Paris this month. 

The Plains Plainsman is now in the 
hands of M. A. Cromwell, who pur- 
chased it from G. A. Williams, who 
has been operating the paper for the 
past ten years. 

The Miles City Daily Star issued an 
Eastern Montana fair edition on Aug- 
ust 28. 

Nebraska 

H. A. Moore enlarged the DuBois 
Press to a six-column quarto. 

The publisher of the Guide Rock 
Signal, Harry Vaughan, has finished 
22 years of service with that paper. 

The Osceola Record is 54 years old. ° 
In 1873 the paper was started as “The 
Homesteader” but three years later 
changed to its present name. 

Floyd M. Gettys sold the Edgar Sun 
to Otto W. Wolf, recently of the Mad- 
ison Star Mail force. 

Raymond Myers, Lincoln, has bought 
the Merna Messenger from C. J. Hall. 

Byron Vaughan, of Sioux City, Iowa, 
has leased the Blue Hill Leader, since 
V. L. Watkins relinquished his lease, 
and went to Cherokee, Oklahoma. 

The Burt County Tribune, a year 
old July 28, has made fine progress 
under the editorship of H. H. Reimund. 

A. M. Vance, of the Hemingford 
Ledger, is publishing the memoirs of 
an ex-slave, called “From Slavery to 
Affluence.”’ The man is now a pros- 
perous farmer of Box Butte county. 

Adam Breede, editor and publisher 
of the Hastings Tribune, plans another 
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trip into the wilds, this time to north- 
western Siberia to hunt the rare white 
Russian bear and the black fox. More 
than 100 big game specimens are to 
be seen at his newspaper plant. 

Thedford’s Thomas County Herald 
is now completely motor-equipped. 

Russell Summers and L. C. Hershey 
have bought the Blue Valley Blade at 
Seward from Mrs. Rose M. Betzer. 
Mr. Hershey is owner of the Standard 
Printing company at York. 


New Mexico 
At the present time there is no 
law requiring, or authorizing the pub- 
lication of delinquent tax lists in New 
Mexico, according to an opinion made 
public by Assistant Attorney General 
Frank H. Patton. 


New York 

The Monticello Republican Watch- 
man is 101 years old, and during all 
that time has had but six publishers. 
Adelbert M. Scriber is the present edi- 
tor and publisher. 

The New York Evening Graphic 
closed its second annual friendship 
tour, August 11, at a banquet in the 
Niagara Falls hotel at Niagara Falls. 

Col. Lloyd C. Griscom, of Syosset, is 
president of a corporation which now 
owns the Lynbrook (Long Island) 
Nassau Daily Star, a paper which was 
formed by the merging of the New 
Era at Lynbrook and the Recorder at 
Freeport. Oscar H. Julius is directing 
the business and mechanical sides of 
the enterprise while Edward J. Smith 
is in charge of the editorial depart- 
ment. Mr. Smith took over the owner- 
ship of the New Era fourteen years 
ago when it was a weekly, and for 
nine years he devoted himself to build- 
ing up the paper. He sold it to Colonel 
Griscom and has re-identified himself 
with it as editor. 

Alfred Zimmerman has _ resigned 
from the New York World, which he 
has served in various capacities for 
the past 25 years, to become assistant 
business manager for the Plainfield 
(N. J.) Courier-News. 

Rumors that the New York Journal 
of Commerce had been sold have been 
denied by Sharton, general manager. 

The Savona Review has been dis- 
continued by the Steuben News, Inc., 
which owns a string of weeklies in 
Steuben county. The company pur- 
chased the Canisteo Chronicle from 
H. C. Hubbard, and Lyle E. Petteys 
_has been appointed to manage the 
paper. 


North Carolina 

The North Wilkesboro Wilkes Pa- 
triot has been sold to A. M. Critcher. 

William Gant, Jr., has purchased the 
Greensboro Patriot from Thomas J. 
Murphy. 

The Sanford Journal has been pur- 
chased by D. Clinton Nance. 

C. W. Bazemore, who has been asso- 
ciated with Louis Graves in newspaper 
work as manager of the Orange Print 
shop in Chapel Hill, has been appoint- 
ed to a position in the Hnglish depart- 
ment of the Hall Fletcher high school 
at Asheville. 


Ohio 
A. C. Heyde and W. H. Fletcher are 
the managers of the Marion Journal, a 
new weekly. 
H. P. Kelley has suspended publica- 
tion of the South Solon Record and 
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will devote all his time to the Clarks- 
burg Star, and to his job printing de- 
partment. 

The Sidney Journal, an evening pa- 
per, is now issuing a Sunday morning 
edition. The Journal is under the 
management of F. M. Ammon, for- 
merly with the Miles City (Mont.) 
Daily Star. 

The Pomeroy Democrat office was 
destroyed by fire. 

The new owner of the ElDorado Bee 
is J. Harry King, of Youngstown. His 
son, O. Harold King, is associated with 
him. Harry McPherson, former pub- 
lisher, has been appointed business 
agent of the Ohio State Historical so- 
ciety and his headquarters will be at 
Columbus. 

Succeeding H. E. C. Rowe as editor 
of the Millersburg Hub is James H. 
Metcalf, formerly a reporter for the 
Mt. Vernon Republican-News. Mr. 
Rowe’s new duties as field manager 
for Ohio would not permit him to con- 
tinue with the Hub. 


Oklahoma 

Caleb M. Bales has established the 
Pearson Leader as a weekly. He is 
also editor and publisher of the Daven- 
port Dispatch. 

Dr. J. G. Duncan has bought the 
Marietta Herald, and will be its editor 
and publisher. Dr. Duncan has been 
editor of The Policeman for the last 
few months, and is former superintend- 
ent of the Oklahoma state bureau of 
identification. Frank Crockett, for- 
merly of the Cherokee Messenger and 
Republican, will be associated with 
him in the Marietta enterprise. 

Effective September 1, the Wilson 
Weekly Post became a daily, with 
Pete Ray Ogden as editor. 

The Publishing company of Cushing 
has purchased the Wewoka Capital- 
Democrat, a weekly. Richard Elam 
will be in charge of it. 

J. C. Brown has started the Locust 
Grove Journal. 

The Hobart Gazette has been pur- 
chased by Hutton Bellah, and the 
plant will be moved to Hollis, where 
he will establish a new paper. Mr. 
Bellah is editor of the Altus Times- 
Democrat, also. 

B. W. Barnes has sold the Earls- 
boro Journal to C. L. O’Bryan, who 
will be assisted in his work on the 
paper by Mrs. O’Bryan. 

A new building houses the Geary 
Times-Journal. Mr. and Mrs. N. H. 
Segar publish the paper. 

Giles E. Miller, of the Guymon Pan- 
handle Herald, issued a 56-page special 
edition in nine sections, on the com- 
pletion of the Texas courthouse. It 
required more than a ton of paper to 
make the issue. 

The Custer County Chronicle is an- 
nounced as the consolidated form of 
the Custer County Post-Dispatch, at 
Clinton, and the Clinton Chronicle. 


Oregon 

The Hastern Clackamas News, at 
Estacada, has been sold to Frank 
Haines by W. B. Snyder. 

Eugene S. Kelty has become adver- 
tising manager of the Eugene Register. 
He and his father, Paul B. Kelty, pub- 
lished the Eugene Guard three years 
prior to a few months ago. 

Paul Robinson will establish the 
Banks Ledger. He was publisher of 
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the Banks Herald a number of year 
ago and recently became publisher of — 
the Oswego Review. . 

Roy Blodgett has purchased the in- — 
terest of A. L. Mallery in the Tilla 
mook Headlight. Mr. Blodgett h 
been in charge of the plant for several 
months. 4 

Salem is to have the World. Byron ~ 
E. Shelleberger of Seattle is to be 
managing editor of the new daily. 

Cc. H. Brockhagen has been electe 
publisher and president of the Port 
land Evening Telegram. i 

R. C. Cooke has purchased the Fos- 
ter Road News in East Portland. Hae 
formerly published the Oswego Review. 

The Halsey Enterprise has bee 
sold to Harrison F. Lake and Mrs 
Lake, by William H. Wheeler. 

The News is a new weekly at Hunt- 
ington, established by H. A. Clemens, 
who published the Pine Valley Herald — 
at Halfway a few years ago. | 

At the age of thirty-eight, the Wasco © 
News-Enterprise has decided to change 
its name to the Sherman Count 
News. C. A. Adsit, who recently ac: 
quired the paper, doubled its size. 


Pennsylvania 

The “Pittsburg Merger” has become 
famous. George F. Oliver, presiden 
of the Newspaper Printing company 
announced the sale of the morning 
Pittsburg Gazette Times and evening 
Chronicle Telegraph to William Ran 
dolph Hearst. At the same time, Paul — 
Block bought the morning Post and 
the evening Sun. A trade was imme- 
diately consummated whereby Hearst 
took the Sun and merged it with th 
Chronicle Telegraph to make the pres 
ent Pittsburg Sun-Telegraph; while — 
Block took in exchange the Gazette 
Times, merging it with the Post to — 
make the morning Pittsburg Post-— 
Gazette. y 

George Schroeder, Sr., the broke 
who negotiated the purchases and con-_ 
solidations, said that the price for the 
Oliver papers was approximately $5, 
500,000. One of the most noticeable — 
results of the merger was the over- 
night change in the make-up of th 
Oliver papers to the Hearst form. Bo 
scores went outside. To assist in the 
metamorphosis, Tom Martin, make-up — 
editor of the Detroit Times, was ce 


ported temporarily to initiate the 
Pittsburg newspaper men in the Hearst 
style of making the paper “easy ‘er 
read.” 
The Sunbury Daily recently moved 
into its new $250,000 building. On Sept. 
1 it celebrated its 55th anniversary by 
issuing a 100-page souvenir edition 
Samuel GC. Price is editor and William 
F. Hichholtz, publisher of the “os 


which was established in 1872. 

The News-Chronicle is the name or 
a semi-weekly under the direction ot 
Ralph Wolscomb at Shippensburg. Mr 
Wolscomb purchased the Chronicle 
and the News and the combine result 
ed. He is from Maplewood, N. J. 

Editor John B. Knepper, of the Car- 
negie Signal-Item, has made the papers 
a full seven-column, eight page weekly — 
beginning with Number 33 of Volume 
55. J. Boyd Knepper, Jr., is his) 
father’s first assistant on the Signal-— 
Item. 

After a suspension of over tw 
years, the Bentleyville Republican h 
resumed publication. 
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South Dakota 

The Tyndall Register, one of the 
sioneer weekly newspapers of south- 
sastern South Dakota, is now owned 
»y J. W. Bordwyk, for the past ten 
rears editor of the Springfield Times, 
ind Miles A. Empey, for the past four 
rears editor of the Tyndall Tribune. 
fhe Register was established in 1885. 
Gordon Sessions succeeds Harold 
Safford as managing editor of the 
(rgus-Leader at Sioux Falls. 

The Bradley Advertiser has been 
mlarged to an eight-page six-column 
juarto by publisher W. H. Dudley. 


Tennessee 

In order to lighten overhead ex- 
vense, Editors Taylor and J. R. A. 
Jmert of the Post and Athenian, at 
ithens, are consolidating their me- 
hanical departments. Except in the 
ditorial department, the same ma- 
erial will appear in both papers. 


Texas 

The Jefferson Journal is being pub- 
ished by the News-Messenger com- 
any of Marshall. It was formerly 
he Jefferson Jimplecute, third oldest 
yeekly in Texas. 

The Magnolia Park Record has been 
urchased by W. W. Meador from Mrs. 
filler, widow of June P. Miller, well- 
nown Texas newspaper man, who 
ied recently. Associated with him 
7ill be C. B. Green, who recently sold 
he Hempstead News. Mr. Meador is 
Iso owner of the South Houston 
‘imes. 

-John P. Beck, publisher of the Alvin 
un, has purchased the League City 
Tews from L. H. Miller, who has been 
1 poor health. As the two cities are 
‘ot far apart Mr. Beck will have no 
rouble in handling both papers. 

iW. C. (“Big Bill’) Edwards still 
wns the Denton Record-Chronicle, but 
e has gone to Washington (D.C.) to 
ecome publisher of the Herald. The 
ittsburg Gazette wants to know if it 
‘ worth $25,000 a year to live outside 

f Texas. 

Ben F. Harigel, publisher of the La 
‘range Journal, has taken over the 
ffice space on the side of the building 
nat was formerly occupied by the 
Yeutsche Zeitung. 

{The Burnet Bulletin skipped an is- 
fae on August 11, following a custom 
f{ 50 years’ standing, to allow the 
ree to have a week’s vacation. 
‘The Williamson County Sun, at 
-eorgetown, bought the first bale of 
dtton of the season which came to 
‘exas this year. The first bale is 
»metimes sold for charity, or at auc- 
on, and bought by a bank or other 
‘ealthy institution. 

The Brownsville Herald is now in a 
‘ew building. The Herald was the 
‘rst paper to install a flat-bed perfect- 
1. press, between Houston and the 
ity of Mexico, but it is now super- 
ded by a new tubular press with a 
Wacity of 24,000 sixteen-page papers 
2 hour. 

The Liberty theatre of Bogato has 
en purchased by Charles P. Allen, 
fisher of the Bogato News. 

A new home has been built for the 
isco Daily News. A. B. O’Flaherty, 
‘cently of Corpus Christi and Bryan, 
| publisher. Tom Whitehead is editor 
aod W. H. LaRoque is advertising 
‘anager. 
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John Merriman is the new publisher 
of the Booker News. He bought it 
from L. K. Bones. 

Rev. and Mrs. C. E. Garrett have 
taken over the Lovelady Star, continu- 
ing the work of the founder, the late 
James W. Watkins. 

Mrs. J. 8S. Davis, who has been help- 
ing her husband run the Carbon Mes- 
senger, is now associate editor and 
solicitor of advertising and job work 
on the Santa Anna News, of which 
J. J. Gregg is editor and publisher. 


Virginia 

The Salem Times-Register and Sen- 
tinel and the Christiansburg Montgom- 
ery News have been sold to Joseph A. 
Osborne by Marvin J. Anderson. 

S. T. Golden, founder of the Bas- 
sett Broadcaster, has made a good 
showing with that paper, which is 
only a few months old. Bassett had 
been previously unrepresented in the 
newspaper world. 


Washington 

Charles B. Welch, editor of the Ta- 
coma News-Tribune, returned recently 
with his family to Tacoma, after a 
stay in California. Douglas Welch, 
his son, who has been on the local 
staff during the summer, will go to 
the University of Washington, Seattle, 
and be staff correspondent there. 

Sam Armstrong, News-Tribune staff 
artist, spent ten weeks during the sum- 
mer working with Albert Herter, 
famous portrait painter, on the his- 
torical designs for the colossal decora- 
tions for the Los Angeles public 
library. Armstrong’s research was 
done in Santa Barbara. 
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Ralph Windsor, formerly a_ staff 
member of the Tacoma Daily Ledger, 
is now publicity man for the Moore 
Amusement Co., editing the Tacoma 
Amusement News. 

Joseph L. Asbury, formerly owner of 
the Stanwood News, and now owner 
of the Cle Elum Miner-Echo, recently 
purchased the Enumclaw Herald. He 
will be active editor of the publication. 

A prize of $100 was awarded him 
for a painting which was entered in 
the Pacific Northwest Merchants’ Ex- 
position at Seattle in August. 

The Aberdeen World has moved into 
a new building. 

M. D. Abbott has retired permanent- 
ly from the newspaper, business. He 
formerly published the Olympia 
Chronicle. 

H. S. Bassett, a foreman on the 
Harrington Citizen, has purchased a 
half interest in the business from Rob- 
ert E. Gay. 

The plant of the Hanford Herald 
has been purchased by the Wenatchee 
Sun and moved to Wenatchee. 


Wisconsin 

Lake Geneva has launched a daily, 
except Sunday, in the News-Tribune, 
which is a four-page daily on five days 
of the week and an eight-page paper 
on Thursday when it is merged as a 
part of the weekly publication. W. R. 
Meyer is editor of the News-Tribune, 
which covers the news field at Lake 
Geneva completely. 

Steward E. Hicks, Milwaukee, has 
purchased the Wateford Post, and will 
be its editor and publisher. 


Hotel Abraham Lincoln 


Sprinfield, 


-- Illinois 


300 comfortable. outside rooms. circulating ice water, shower 


and tub baths. 
erate prices. 


Dining Room and Cafeteria service at mod- 


FINEST HOTEL IN THE MIDDLE WEST 


a 
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Miehle flutomatic 


for Continuous Production 


TIS the little things which count. “Take “ae 
of the pennies and the dollars will take care of 
themselves” is an adage based upon long human 
experience. 


When you pay a dollar and a half to obtain 
an amount of presswork which, with a Miehle 
Automatic Unit, you could produce for one dollar, 
you lose but fifty cents. Fifty cents is a little 
thing, it won’t buy much in these times. 


But five thousand times fifty cents 1s two thousand 


five hundred dollars. 


Investigate the Miehle Automatic Units. You'll 
find he need one in your 
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Hobbies 


Readers of The United States Publisher are invited to chat about their hobbies 


Community Service One Hobby 
W. C. VanCleve, manager of the 
MJonitor-Index, Moberly, Missouri, and 
president of the 
Missouri Associ- 
ated Dailies, when 
asked concerning 
his hobbies, was 
not sure that he 
had any worth 
while except his 
newspaper and 
printing business. 
These keep him 
reasonably busy, 
and the desire of 
himself and his 
associates to give 
their towns better 

~ papers than they 

ave ever had before keeps their 
oinds well occupied. 

A little closer thought, however, 
aused Editor VanCleve to recall that 
luring the last few years he had 
nanaged to do a great deal of public 
ervice work, along with others, in 
ie effort to make Moberly a bigger 
hace and the “very best place’ in 
vhich to live. “And the best of it is,” 
ie said, ‘““we are succeeding.” 
A two year term as president of the 
ocal Chamber of Commerce resulted 
n a city-wide campaign for an indus- 
rial development fund or foundation 
vhich was a success. A campaign 
vas started last winter for a bond 
ssue to increase the mileage of all- 
yeather roads in Randolph county. A 
ommunity nursing service has been 
‘stablished in Moberly that has turned 
‘esolation in many cases into com- 
arative comfort and happiness. A 
unior College will be established this 
‘ear and many other improvements 
ave been nursed with excellent re- 
ults. ; 
| Other diversions have been supplied 
y the Missouri Associated Dailies, 
qe Inland Daily Press association 
nd the Associated Press. Although 
tr. Van Cleve has two cars available, 
e is one of the few employes of the 
fonitor-Index who walks to work. He 
id this before automobiles existed 
nd continues to do so, partly for the 
xercise and partly because he enjoys 
le walk. When he was less busy he 
layed with feathered chickens, gar- 
ens, flowers and trees, and politics. 
He has done various kinds of work 
oth before and since he became ad- 
icted to newspaper work. As a boy 
e thinned corn, wormed tobacco, 
tacked wheat, cut bands, split rails, 
unted rabbits and played baseball 
d walked a mile and a half to school. 
hen he sold postage stamps, calico 
ad plug tobacco, and counted eggs in 
country store. 

Later he read an advertisement 
Xout a printing outfit and bought it, 
arned to set type, and started some- 
iing he has never been able to finish. 
le worked up quite a little business 
. Visiting cards, listened to the men 
ho wanted sale bills and letter heads 
id soon had a full fledged hand print- 
ig plant. 


W.C. Van Cleve 


on this page of the Publisher: 


Ever since that fatal day he has been 
in some way interested in printing, 
though he has also sold books—for 
two days—tutored in college, sold real 
estate, acted as secretary to a con- 
gressman, served as bill clerk and 
later as journal clerk in the national 
House of Representatives. From any 
of these a story might be written. 

Since he has “settled down” he has 
helped squeeze five struggling dailies 
and two weeklies into two first 
class plants and, according to his state- 
ment, been both busier and happier. 


McClaskey Strong for Poultry 

G. D. McClaskey, who became well 
known to many publishers while em- 
ployed as assistant to Ole Buck in his 
Nebraska Press association work and 
as publicity director for the 1927 Na- 


G. D. McCLASKEY 
President, Times-Picayune Pub. Co. 


tional Editorial association meeting, 


is an enthusiastic poultry fancier. He 
has been interested in poultry as far 
back as he can remember and owned 
his first purebred poultry when he was 
seven years old. He was then living 
in Plainfield, Illinois, the town of his 
birth. 

His folks located in Nebraska, near 
Omaha, when he was nine years old, 
and a year later he was selling eggs 
from his fancy Plymouth Rock chick- 
ens all around the neighborhood. It 
has been only in recent years that he 
has not found it convenient to keep 
some fine fowls. Of late he has had 
to content himself with reading poul- 
try literature and looking at the pic- 
tures of the other fellow’s fine birds, 
except when he would have the oppor- 
tunity of dropping in at a poultry 
show or calling on a fellow fancier. 
But he has dreams of a time when he 
can again mess around the back yard 
and feed the chicks. 

Following his sixteenth birthday he 
entered upon his apprenticeship in a 


country newspaper shop in a little 
town near Omaha. The man for whom 
he worked is now a member of con- 
gress. Mr. McClaskey became an all- 
around country newspaperman, but 
while he was learning the printing and 
newspaper business he continued his 
study of poultry and during the time 
he was at that he owned many varieties 
** standard chickens. As iime went 
on he developed a national acquaint- 
ance with poultrymen. It might well 
be called an international acquaint- 
ance in this line, as he has had oppor- 
tunity to meet poultrymen in England 
and Canada. He has attended Amer- 
ican Poultry Association conventions 
from Atlantic City to San Francisco. 
At the latter place, in 1915, he drafted 
and introduced the resolution which 
resulted in the present system of 
licensing poultry judges. For 21 con- 
secutive seasons, prior to the season 
of 1925-26, he judged poultry shows 
throughout the Central West and 
Southwest. During this time he was 
engaged for several years in editing 
a well-known middle west poultry 
magazine. 

Aside from the time put in with a 
poultry journal—which of course was 
journalistic work, too—he has been 
constantly identified with some line 
of newspaper and advertising work, 
the advertising work including a 
period as advertising manager of 
an incubator manufacturing concern, 
which came to him because of his com- 
bined knowledge of advertising and 
poultry work. During his career he 
has been identified with weekly, daily 
newspaper, farm papers and exclusive 
live stock papers. He has been editor, 
feature writer and advertising man. 
Aside from about ten years residence 
in Kansas, more than half of which 
time he was with the Capper Publica- 
tions at Topeka, he has been in 
Nebraska, although he has traveled 
all over the country. 

Asked in regard to his hobby, Editor 
McClaskey said: “I never lost my 
liking for fancy poultry and I sup- 
pose I never will. Perhaps it was 
intended that I should have been a 
farmer, and I just got side-tracked. I 
quit working on a farm Saturday 
night, May 12, 1894, and the follow- 
ing Monday morning began work as 
an apprentice in the office of the 
Papillion (Nebr.) Times, then owned 
by Edgar Howard, who is now editor 
of the Columbus (Nebr.) Daily Tele- 
gram and a member of congress from 
his district. I was then 16 years old. 
Figure it out. Notwithstanding the 
fact that I was with the Papillion 
Times 8 or 10 years, and before I left 
it was a partner in the business, the 
old paper continues to appear regular- 
ly every Thursday, although Omaha 
has grown well out towards the old 
town and the folks are well supplied 
with the Omaha dailies.” 


The man of business who plays the 
solo, “I can’t afford to advertise,” on 
his ukelele isn’t going to stay in bus- 
iness very long. 
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(By Homer B. Clemmons, Advertising Manager, Blue Island Sun-Standard, Blue Island, II.) 


Are You Using Your ‘‘Ears’’? 
If Not—Why Not? 

One of the most important and ex- 
tremely valuable spaces in your (or 
my) newspaper 
that. vinwimamn'y 
cases,is sadly neg- 
lected and over- 
looked are your 
“Bars.” Does your 
newspaper have 
ANEW erie TBR REE 
we mean the 
space on each side 
of your name plate 
on each corner of 
your newspaper. 
These are the 
most valuable ad- 
vertising locations 
in the entire pa- 
per, and, although 
most papers have 
banned advertis- 
ing from the front page, there is no 
reason why the publisher should not 
make use of these locations to boost 
his business or his community. 

Changed frequently so that readers 
may look forward to a new message 
every week or two, the effectiveness 
of good “ears” will soon make itself 
felt to the progressive publisher. 

Here are some examples of the way 
this feature is handled by various 
weekly papers, selected at random 
from the many that come to our at- 
tention. 

Advertising the job printing depart- 
ment is one of the frequent and appro- 
priate copy themes. Here is one from 
the Culpeper (Va.) Virginia Star: 

“One of the best equipped plants in 
Piedmont, Virginia, for the production 
of highest grade printed matter of 
every description. Ask for esti- 
mates.” 


H. B. Clemmons 


The Coleman (Mich.) Tribune takes 
for its text the “want ad” section. It 
says: 

“Try the want ads if you have some- 
thing that has outworn its usefulness 
to you. Somebody can find a use for 
it, most likely.” 


The Colebrook (N. H.) Sentinel 
makes this pertinent suggestion: 

“Help us by contributing news items. 
We always welcome suggestions.” 


The Sun-Standard, Blue Island, IIL, 
uses its “Ears” to inform the world 
that it is a member of the Illinois 
Press association. It uses the associa- 
tion emblem for this purpose and con- 
siders the space well used. 


The Wheaton Progress, Wheaton, 
Ill., very cleverly uses its “Ears” thus: 

“If you spend your money at home 
you get a second chance at the same 
old dollar. When that dollar goes out 
of town, it’s ‘So long Letty.’ ” 


These two are from the Brookings 
(S. D.) Register, which won the Amer- 


ican Printer Cup offered as first prize 
in the front page contest conducted 
by the National Editorial association: 
“Tf Brookings merchants cannot sup- 
ply all you need, you're hard to suit.” 
“Register typography in your ads in- 
vites your customers’ reading ’em.” 


One that might be adapted to what- 
ever size the paper happens to be, and 
is especially useful if the number of 
pages varies, is taken from the Blairs- 
ville (Pa.) Dispatch: 

“Hight pages—and there’s news on 
every page.” 


Here are two very good ones from 
the Weekly Review, Morgan Park 
P. O. (Chicago), Ill: 

“Hints on interior decoration from 
Marshall Field & Company printed ex- 
clusively in the Weekly Review. Read 
page 5.” 

“Those Little Tads—Wan-Tads, of 
course. They’re tireless and oh! how 
efficient! Let the little Wan-Tads do 
it for you. Phone Beverly 3401 or 
3402.” 


Then there are the inspirational 
messages, or quotations from famous 
men, that make interesting copy, as, 
for instance, these, which appeared in 
a recent issue of the Florence (Col.) 
Paradox: 

“Be not merely good; be good for 
something.”’—Thoreau. And on the 
opposite side: : 

“Tf you don’t think cooperation is 
necessary, watch what happens to a 
wagon when a wheel comes off.” 


Here is an excellent example of how 
the St. Charles (Ill.) Chronicle gives 
publicity to a special parking ruling 
for a special event: 

“Ban Parking on 2 Streets Monday. 
Parking will be prohibited on two 
streets all day St. Charles Day, it was 
announced yesterday by Chief of 
Police Harry Crawford. He requested 
the publia to assist him in handling 
the traffic by observing the following 
rules: No parking on Main Street or 


‘Bast Second Avenue all day. Parking 


will be prohibited on South First Av- 
enue up to 2 o’clock.”’ 


From altogether another angle came 
these two “Ears” from the Suburban 
Star, which covers the territory of 
Washington Heights, Beverly Hills and 
Morgan Park, directly south of Chi- 
cago. 

“From now until December 31, the 
four busy months, for only 50c. The 
Suburban Star, your newspaper.” 

“Copy must be in this office on time, 
to be used. This applies to both news 
items and advertising copy. A com- 
munity newspaper.” 


The South End Reporter, Roseland 
(Chicago), Ill., covers the situation in 
this manner: 

“The South End’s most effective ad- 
vertising medium.” 


“This section of the Reporter con- 
tains the local sporting news.” 

“The most widely read newspaper in 
the South End.” e 


Evidently the Sun-Standard, Blue 
Island, Ill., believes in frequent changes 
of copy for its “Ears.” Here is what 
they are using now: 

“Hire a want ad, 
50c an insertion.” 

“We'll go anywhere in the U. §S. A. 
for $2 for 52 weeks.” 


‘skilled labor’ for 


Human ears are not generally con- 
sidered ornamental, but they serve a 
decidedly useful purpose. Newspaper 
“ears” have an advantage in that they 
fulfill a two-fold purpose—they are 
both useful and ornamental. 


The careful, consistent advertisa 
who knows his goods and can impart 
this knowledge regularly to the read- 
ers of his advertising, does not know 
the meaning of failure. It is just as 
essential to advertise with regularity 
as it is to open the doors of your 
business institution. 


Editors Are Entertained 

Editors of the Twelfth Congres- 
sional District in Illinois were enter- 
tained in fine manner Saturday, Aug- 
ust 20, by the newspapermen of De- 
Kalb county at Kishwaukee Country 
club. DeKalb, Winnebago, LaSalle, 
Kendall, Grundy and Boone counties 
compose the district and over a hun- 
dred guests were present, A chicken 
dinner was served at noon, the beauty 
of the tables being enhanced by a 
wealth of lovely flowers provided by 
Congressman Buckbee, brought from 
his conservatories at Rockford. 

Business followed the dinner, in- 
cluding the election of officers, as 
follows: President, Wm. T. Bedford, 
LaSalle; Secretary, George Faxon, 
Plano; Treasurer, Frank T. Moran, 
Belvidere. Judge William J. Fulton, 
speaking for the press of the county, 
welcomed the guests and Mrs. S, HE. 
Bradt, of DeKalb, spoke a word of 
welcome to the ladies. To these, Presi- 
dent Bedford responded. Short talks 
were made by George Faxon, of the 
Kendall County News; Editor Sackett, 
of the Morris Herald; President J. ©. | 
Brown, of the Teachers’ College; 
Aaron K. Stiles, of Sycamore; Sheriff 
John Fair, of Belvidere; Robert Craw- | 
ford, of Mendota; and ‘Bditor Barney | 
Thompson, of the Rockford Republic. 

The main address of the day was 
given by Congressman Buckbee, who > 
was thus given an opportunity to tell — 
of the several lines of work that he 
has already been able to carry out | 
for the good of citizens of his district | 
even before he takes his seat in | 
Congress. That the congressman - | 
popular with the newspaper boys is 
evidenced by the fact that he was 4 
dorsed for re-election in the resolu- 
tions adopted, a portion of which was 
also devoted to praise of the present 
national and state administration. 4 
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Whitine’s Linen Papers 


In days of yore, when paper was made only from cotton and linen rags, 
new and old, a watermark “BOND” meant a paper, a majority of the fibre 
content of which was LINEN. Today we see ‘““-BOND”’ watermarks in the 
cheapest of wood papers, so the word really means nothing. 


“LINENS” in former years were all laid papers and cream or natural 
white in color. 

The WHITING PAPER COMPANY, one of the oldest high grade paper 
manufacturers in America, has brought out a line of WOVEN LINENS to 
meet every requirement. This line embraces 

LINEN FABRIC 
ARGYLE LINEN 
BRUNSWICK LINEN 
PURE LINEN 
TRADE LINEN 
DRESDEN LINEN 


Each paper is adapted to a particular class of printing and are the finest 
papers for letterhead work produced in the United States. 


Specify LINEN on your next order. 
Samples furnished on request. 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


318 W. Washington Street, Chicago 
New York Philadelphia Mills: Holyoke, Mass. 


HOTEL ASTOR 
NEW YORK 


AT TIMES SQUARE 


BROADWAY 


44th and 45th Streets 
“The Crossroads of the World” 
Official New York City Headquarters 
INTERNATIONAL PRESS FOUNDATION 
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The First Seven Years 


With this message to the public through 
the newspapers on its lines, the Illinois 
Central System begins its eighth year of 
institutional advertising. The first of 
these messages was broadcast through the 
press September 1, 1920. That, for pur- 
poses of comparison, was prior to the time 
that the radio, now so popular, brought the 
word “broadcast” into common use in our 
language. 


In the last seven years the Illinois Cen- 
tral System has placed messages similar to 
this before the public eighty-four times. 
It has utilized around 500 newspapers once 
a month and has regularly reached some- 
thing like twenty million readers. The 
subjects discussed have covered every con- 
ceivable phase of the railway business, and 
the invitation for “constructive criticism 
and suggestions,” which closes each adver- 
tisement, has been accepted thousands of 
times. 


In point of sustained purpose and con- 
tinuity of interest, it is believed that this 
series is unique. Its one intention has 
been consistently maintained—to place the 
facts about this railroad and the railroads 
in general frankly, fully and conscien- 
tiously before the public. Its hope has 


CHICAGO, September 1, 1927. 


been to develop an informed public opin- 
ion, to bring forth suggestions for im- 
provement in railway service and to win 
and increase good will for the Illinois 
Central System. 


How nearly these goals have been at- 


tained, it is not for us to say. There is - 


little doubt, however, that the situation 
existing among the railroads, their patrons 
and their employes is better today than it 
was in 1920. Understanding has in large 
measure replaced distrust; there is an in- 
creasing reliance upon the policy of live 
and let live; railway service is better today 
than it ever was before, and benefits are 
accruing therefrom to everyone interested 
in any way in the railroads. 


The Illinois Central System likes to 
feel that its seven years of open discussion 
of railway problems have contributed 
something toward this improvement. It is 
therefore with the satisfaction of at least 
some accomplishment that the Illinois Cen- 
tral System: opens the eighth year of its 
institutional advertising by extending to 
its friends and patrons the same invitation 
it extended seven years ago: 


Constructive criticism and suggestions 
are invited. 


L. A. DOWNS, 


President, Illinois Central System. 
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Whitine’s Mutual Bond 


WHITING’S MUTUAL BOND is made in WHITE, BLUE, PINK, 
GOLDEN ROD, CANARY, and BUFF, all serviceable colors. 


WHITING’S MUTUAL BOND has been a standard paper for years in 


white only and is, without doubt, the largest selling rag content paper in the 


market and sells at materially less price than any competing sheet. 


Lithographers appreciated its fine handling characteristics on an offset 


press. 


With the addition of colors WHITING’S MUTUAL BOND should now 


fully meet the requirements of the trade for a high grade medium price paper. 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY. 


318 West Washington Street 
CHICAGO 
Warehouses: Mills 
Philadelphia at 
New York Holyoke, Mass. 
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St. Louis’ Largest HotelO 


HIS Great Hotel stands 

geographically and so- 
cially in the heart of the city 
. . . and on its highest point. 
Smartly furnished Guest- 
Rooms, single or ensuite . . 
5 dining rooms, dancing 
nightly. . . The Coronado has 
taken a place among the not- 


ed hotels of the World. 


RATES 
from 


$2550 


, Coronaum 


LINDELL BLVD. AT SPRING AVE. 


Official St. Louis Headquarters 


pe toriee: 700 
International Press Foundation Baths 
mera nicnes 
United States Publishers’ 
Association of Presidents and Secretaries Missouri 
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A Convention and What It 
) Means to the Newspaper Men 


Since attending county, district and 
state conventions of the newspaper 
-eraft for the past several years, we 

have grown to appreciate them more 

and more. The oftener attended, the 
greater the desire is to go again. It 
has a two-fold, or perhaps three-fold, 
purpose, viz: business, pleasure and 
education. 

A convention is that dynamic, ex- 
_plosive force which grabs all us fellows 

by the collar, lifts us out of our places 
and hurls us from one end of the state 
to the other. A convention is a place 
to meet and mingle and discuss, a 
place where we go many times, jaded 
in mind and body and are built up and 
invigorated. We meet and rub shoul- 
ders, listen to words of wisdom and 


instruction by those qualified to give | 


them and then go home with a keener 
vision of our responsibilities as news- 
paper folk. 

A convention brings into our lives a 
whole lot of things which the reading 
of books, the preaching of sermons, or 
other elevating, energizing influences 
can never furnish. It gives us a finer, 

‘wider, truer estimate of real values 
as applied to folks; values we can get 
in no other way but through the 
thing we all like to speak of as the 
personal contact. 

A convention is a leveler. It dis- 
covers for you and me those real 
values of which we have many times 
-Jost sight. It raises us from the val- 
‘ley of discouragement to the mountain 
top of hope and confidence. It opens 
blind eyes and makes them see. It 
- revises our rating of ourselves and 
others. It prompts a lot of us to 
realize that we are sitting in the front 
row when someone else is more en- 
titled to that seat. 

J. M. McLauren, President of the 
American National Canners’ Associa- 
tion, has many exceptionally good 
views on the convention subject. Here 
are a few of them, taken from the IIli- 
nois Retail Merchants’ Journal: 
~ “T am wondering if a convention, 
as we know it, is not in fact in its 
origin an American institution. It 
Must be so, for we are surely a con- 
vention nation. How we do love to 
hold them! I do not know who in- 
vented conventions, if that man’s 
name were known we would have one 
More national holiday in the United 
States, and probably we would use 
that day for holding a convention! 

“T am able to make a statement, 
supported by both observation and ex- 
perience, that there is no greater 


“~, 


* 


developer of men’s minds and morals 
than a convention. High principles 
in life are fine, indeed they are all 
essential rules of living. A certain 
code of ethics is necessary to proper 
living. But these things are rather 
colorless and unconvincing when com- 
pared to the actual touch of men’s 
hands and hearts and minds. 

“God pity the man who never at- 
tended a convention, who has never 
known what it is to have this sort of 
experience come into his life, which 
is much the poorer for the lack of it. 
In your own office you are probably 
the most important person and you 
are conscious of it, necessarily and 
properly conscious of it. But I want 
to tell you that you cannot live con- 
scious of it right along month after 
month without suffering very ill 
effects. 

“T am not overlooking that specific 
purpose to which every convention 
must apply itself in relation to the 
cause which it represents, and no one, 
I am sure, will ever under-estimate 
the importance of men and women 
coming together for the purpose of 
dealing directly with the technical 
phases of those agencies. But, as you 
will observe, I am stressing the value 
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of the convention as an uplifting in- 
fluence. I am mindful of the fact that 
a body of men cannot come together 
without giving thought to the part 
which we each play as citizens of a 
great nation. Therein I again find the 
convention to be a great developer and 
inspirational source.” 

One only needs to read and digest 
the United States Publisher to learn 
what the Illinois Press association is 
doing for the Illinois publisher. The 
legislative program of the Illinois 
Press association just put over at the 
last session of the legislature is one 
which will greatly benefit every pub- 
lisher in Illinois if that very same 
publisher will take his full advantage 
of it. He must stand pat and “all for 
one and one for all” spirit if the pro- 
gram is to be successful. 


Recommends Miehle Presses 

At the recent meeting of the Illinois 
Press association held at Champaign- 
Urbana, Illinois, Secretary H. L. Wil- 
liamson recommended that all job 
shops install the Miehle Vertical as 
the very latest thing in job presses and 
as an economical way of handling 
high class printing. A number of print- 
ers at the convention announced their 
intentions of installing the press 
soon. Hditor W. ‘W. Loomis, La- 
Grange, reported that he would install 
immediately. Those who have not in- 
stalled should do so without fail. When 
writing to the Miehle Press and Man- 
ufacturing Company, Fourteenth and 
Robey streets, Chicago, get in touch 
with Mr. Henderson. 


With the Theatres 

“Rang Tang’ is playing to capacity 
audiences at the Majestic Theater in 
New York City, 44th street at Broad- 
way. Manager Cavanaugh is. un- 
doubtedly being given credit for the 
big success of the show. This show is 
of such a character that the newspa- 
pers of the United States can well 
recommend it to their readers. Mr. 
Cavanaugh says that the show will ap- 
pear in the spring of 1928 at the 
Woods Theatre in Chicago. With the 
advertising that will be given them, 
they will be assured of success from 
the start. The play is just a little dif- 
ferent and still high class. 


The Banner-Courier, at Oregon City, 
maintains a county field man to write 
news and get subscriptions. E. ‘A. 
Koen, publisher, says that through the 
efforts of Mr. Golder it is possible to 
keep the subscription list upon a purely 
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Illinois Newspaper Men Meet at Urbana 


Favor Calling of Convention to Draft New Constitution; Hall 
of Fame to be Established for Illinois Editors 


The 62nd annual convention of the 
Illinois Press association, held at 
Urbana, October 13, 14 and 15, afforded 
editors of the state a fine opportunity 
to see in operation a school for which 
they were mostly responsible. One 
year after the selection of a commit- 
tee to confer with President David 
Kinley of the University of Illinois 
concerning the establishing of a reg- 
ular school of journalism there, such 
a school was in actual operation, with 
an enrollment of 250. That was direct 
evidence of the efforts and success of 
Frank W. Scott, John H. Harrison, W. 
J. Smith, members of the legislative 
committee and others who worked for 
the passage of the bill authorizing an 
appropriation for the support of the 
school. 

The opening session of the conven- 
tion was held on Thursday afternoon 
and immediately after the invocation, 
President Harry E. Bell gave the fol- 
lowing address: 


President Bell’s Address 


Ladies and Gentlemen—Members of 
the Illinois Press association— 
Friends: In addressing you this aft- 
ernoon I am fully aware of the im- 
portant position and responsibility as 
president of the Illinois Press associa- 
tion, an organization comprising in its 
membership hundreds of men and 
women of the brightest minds, keen- 
est intellect and biggest hearts. of 
any organization in the state—barring 
none—and never until now have I so 
sincerely prayed for the gift of elo 
quence and power to express my best 
thoughts. 

I wish first of all, to thank you for 
conferring upon me one year ago, the 
honor of serving as president or chair- 
man of this great organization. Very 
little have I been able to give you in 
the way of advice or constructive work 
for its benefit, but you have  for- 
tunately been blessed with one of the 
ablest and most indefatigable secre- 
taries in the person of H. L. William- 
son, of any similar organization in 
any state in the union; and further- 
more, your president, secretary and 
other officers would have been able 
to accomplish but very little, if any- 
thing, along legislative or constructive 
work, had it not been for the splen- 
did and untiring work of your Execu- 
tive and Legislative committee, each 
of which deserves a rising vote of 
thanks. Nor would I forget to thank 
our very efficient Field Secretary, 
John L. Eyrse, as well as every officer 
and members of the various standing 
committees, and scores of the rank 
and file of the membership. 

Never, in my more than twenty-six 
years of continuous membership in 
this association, have I seen such a 


splendid spitit of co-operation and 
fellowship as exists today, and I sin- 
cerely hope nothing will ever happen 
that will in the least dim or retard 
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that splendid feeling, but that it may 
grow warmer, brighter and better with 
each coming year. 

Personally, I am indebted to each 
and every one of you. Your pleasant 
smiles, hearty handshakes and cheery 
words of greeting, at least twice a 
year, when we meet in these splendid 
conventions, are worth many times to 
me, the annual dues, the time, effort 
and expense necessary for these get- 
together meetings. If we get but little 
or nothing from the many splendid 
and able papers, discussions, sugges- 
tions, “shop talk,” etc., the renewal of 
acquaintances and the formation of 
new friendships are certainly worth 
while. All of you, no doubt, are very 
busy and some of you probably think 
you can’t afford the time and expense 
necessary to attend these annual or 
semi-annual meetings, but I surmise, 
you like myself and others, when you 
once get the habit of occasionally lay- 
ing aside home and office cares and 
worries, and get into your automobile 
with members of your family, or with 
friends and occasionally with some of 
your office force, and drive over 
miles and miles of splendid Illinois 
concrete roads, that traverse beauti- 
ful stretches of country, pass through 
thriving villages and towns, and 
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hustling, bustling cities, and occasion- 
ally meet an old friend or form a new 
acquaintance, and find that people 
generally are “just folks” after all—I 
say when you do this occasionally you 
find abundant opportunity of gaining 
new ideas, new and better materia] 
for your papers; in fact, you are 
broader and more sympathetic from 
every view point, and in the long run 
are happier, more charitable, more 
contented and less grouchy than you 
would have been, had you stayed at 
home, chasing the almighty dollar, 
and imagining that every competitor 
is just like yourself—a price cutter, 
a sneak and a rascal. 

Just such meetings as these broader 
your vision, increase your respect for 
the other fellow, who has his trials 
and troubles just as you do. The old 
saying, “Smile and the world smiles 
with you, but cry and you cry alone,” 
is just as true among newspaper folk 
as it is among any class of people. So 
I repeat, I am glad to be here, and 
I am mighty glad to see so many 
old time, honest-to-goodness, hard- 
working, clear thinking, clean living 
newspaper men and women, who arg 
here to lend a helping hand to bring 
about things that will in a small meas- 
ure straighten out this selfish, jazz- 
crazy, booze-fighting, law-breaking, un- 
grateful and critical old world. If we 
newspaper fellows can’t do it, God 
pity the rest of humanity. The preach- 
ers, the school teachers, the college 
professors, the lawyers and_ others 
have failed, and it’s now up to the 
newspaper men and women to do the 
job, and let’s do it. 

I believe you will agree with me 
that there is something radically 
wrong with this old world. I am not 
a pessimist, but you know as well as 
I know that there is entirely too much 
disregard for law and law enforcement 
—in fact, too many laws, too much at- 
tention paid to the frivolous and worse 
than useless affairs of life, too much 
greed, too much ingratitude, too little 
attention paid to the marriage vow and 
the sanctity of the home; not enough 
regard for our officers and those in 
official authority. No wonder Com- 
munism and Bolshevism are spreading 
like wild-fire in some sections of our 
country, when we stop to think of some 
of the men and women elected to of- 
ficial positions or hold positions of 
trust and fidelity in many private 
places. Not many, but a few, I am 
sorry to say, of our so-called leading 
and prominent newspaper editorial 
writers are lending encouragement, if 
not aiding and abetting disregard for 
certain laws that is causing our courts 
to become cluttered, and if not soon 
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stopped, will undermine our govern- 
ment. 

It’s high time that some well de- 
fined and concerted action for obedi- 
ence to and enforcement of law be 
made, and I know of no organization 
in the state better than the Illinois 
Press association, and no body of mei 
and women better than those of the 
newspaper fraternity to take the lead 
and set the example, as by our con- 
certed efforts and action we can be 
of great power and force with the law 
abiding and law enforcing organiza- 
tions, to bring about the desired ef- 
fect. 

I was certainly pleased when the 
legislature passed, and the governor 
signed the bill appropriating $30,000.00 
for the bi-annum for the establishment 
and maintenance of a School of Jour: 
nalism at the great University of Illi- 
nois in this beautiful city, Champaign- 
Urbana. I feel quite sure that in a 
very short time it will be well estab- 
lished in fact, and that it will be a 
real, practical and efficient course of 
training in life’s vocation that is sec- 
ond to none, not excepting the min- 
istry or the school room, as the real 
editor and publisher has within his 
power to preach and teach weelkiy or 
daily a far greater clientele than any 
preacher or teacher. 

Illinois A. P. Meets 
Meanwhile, a special meeting of the 
Associated Press was being held at 
which enthusiastic praise for its serv- 
‘ice was voiced by the Illinois Asso- 
‘ciated Press editors. Praise was 
especially emphatic for the organiza- 
tion’s national feature service, its 
state mail and the improvements in 
the state wire circuits. 
, At the time of the meeting auto- 
)matic printers had been installed and 
were ready to start the automatic 
transmission of news to their papers. 
Printers started the following Sunday 
jafternoon for morning papers, and the 
following Monday for evening papers. 
_ §. Leigh Call, editor of the Illinois 
|State Journal, and president of the 
,association of Illinois Associated Press 
/editors, opened the meeting with a 
tribute to the Associated Press. 
_ “This year,” he said, “has been one 
of the greatest success for the AP. 
Its service has kept pace with the 
times, and it is growing better day 
by day, not here nor there, but in all 
parts of the state and nation, and in 
all departments.” 

He asked Edgar T. Cutter, of Chi- 
cago, superintendent of the Central 
division of the Associated Press, to 
speak first, asking him particularly to 
tell the editors, what they wanted 
-most,—“information about the print- 
_ers.” Then followed a period of ques- 
jtions and answers. Everyone ex- 
_pressed satisfaction and pleasure at 
the service of the year. The meeting 
' Was so tranquil that several members 
said it didn’t seem like an Illinois AP 
meeting. 

Particular praise was given the 
/state Supplemental service, sent to 
\the papers by mail. This service was 
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instituted by Superintendent Cutter 
several years ago, and has grown 
steadily in value and favor with the 
members. 

Mr. Cutter advised the editors that 
the Illinois service was entering upon 
a year of greater endeavor. He said 
that two new bureaus had been in- 
stalled, one at Urbana, with L. S. Kim- 
ball as correspondent, and another at 
Centralia, with Giles L. Findley, for- 
merly of the Springfield office, as cor- 
respondent. 

He also told of the improvement of 
the Springfield bureau, which has 
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been given increased space and ad- 
mirably situated new quarters on the 
second floor of the Illinois State Regis- 
ter building, by Thomas Rees, pub- 
lisher of the Register. 

Editors commented individually on 
the General Feature service, received 
from the New York office by mail. 
Especial comment was made on the 
new Radio page included in the 
features. 

Besides Mr. Call, officers re-elected 
were Paul B. Cousley, of the Alton 
Telegraph, vice-president, and Aubrey 
Cribb, correspondent at Springfield, 
secretary and treasurer. 

Among other members attending the 
meeting were: Hugh R. Moffett, the 
Monmouth Review-Atlas; John H. Har- 
rison, the Danville Commercial-News; 
A. L. Bowen and Will H. McConnell 
of the Illinois State Journal, Spring- 
field; Thomas Rees, the Illinois State 
Register, Springfield; W. F. Hardy 
and Paul Aird, the Decatur Herald; 
H. C. Schaub, H. M. Scott and Otto R. 
Kyle, the Decatur Review; P. S. Mc- 
Glynn and M. W. Campbell, the Moline 
Dispatch; E. M. Antrim, the Chicago 
Tribune; L. F. Filson, the Joliet Her- 
ald-News; W. W. Evans, the Belle- 
ville Advocate; James R. Cowley, the 
Freeport Journal-Standard; Lawrence 
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W. Murphy, the Urbana Daily Illini 
and C. E. Harner, the Champaign 
News-Gazette. 

EK. L. Bogart, professor of economics 
at the University of Illinois, spoke on 
“The Economist Looks Behind the 
Scene.” Frank Collins, of the Arcola 
Record-Herald spoke on “Labor Say- 
ing in a Print Shop.” W. W. Loomis, 
of the LaGrange Citizen, talked about 
“Getting Right Prices For Your Prod- 
UC tray 

Past Presidents’ Dinner 

The Past Presidents’ Dinner was the 
main feature Thursday evening. It 
was held at the Southern Tea Room 
from 6 to 7:30. Thomas Rees, of the 
Illinois State Register presided. A 
list of the past presidents now living 
and the years in which they served in 
that capacity was read. It included 
the following: 

John K. LeBaron, 1887-1888, 182 N. 
Broadway, Yonkers, N. Y.; Owen 
Scott, 1889-1890, Bloomington Bulletin; 
Thomas Rees, 1891-1892, Springfield; 
C. M. Tinney, 1896-1898, Virginia Ga- 
zette; Charles Boeschenstein, 1898- 
1899, Edwardsville Intelligencer; M. 
F. Walsh, 1899-1900, Harvard Herald 
and Independent; C. W. Bliss, 1902- 
1903, Hillsboro Montgomery News; 
Charles Bradshaw, 1903-1904, Carroll- 
ton Patriot; J. C. Adams, 1907-1908, 
Peotone Vedette; S. K. Strother, Tay- 
lorville and Havana papers, now of 
Pittsfield; W. T. Bedford, 1909-1910, 
LaSalle Tribune; J. M. Sheets, 1910- 
1911, Oblong Oracle; Eugene L’Hote, 
1911-1912, Milford; J. M. Page, 1914- 
1915, Jerseyville Democrat; W. B. 
Davis, 1916-1917, Mt. Sterling Dem- 
ocrat-Message; H. U. Bailey, 1917- 
1918, Princeton Bureau County Repub- 
lican; S. P. Preston, 1918-1919, Gilles- 
pie News; J. E. McClure, 1919-1920, 
Carlinville Democrat; Paul R. God- 
dard, 1920-1921, Washington (D.C.) 
Reporter; Benjamin B. Herbert, 1921- 
1922, National Printer Journalist, Chi- 
cago; Fred M. Rolens, 1922-1923, now 
of Los Angeles; John H. Harrison, 
1923-1924, Danville Commercial News; 
Albert H. Gravenhorst, 1924-1925, 
Effingham Review; W. J. Smith, 1925- 
1926, Waukegan Sun; H. E. Bell, 1926- 
1927, White Hall Register-Republican. 

The editors stood one minute in 
silent meditation in tribute to J. B. 
Castle and Charles B. Warner. Letters 
were read from the absent—J. C. 
Adams, Benjamin Herbert, Owen 
Scott, W. B. Davis, J. K. LaBaron, 
Albert H. Gravenhorst. 

C. W. Bliss was elected president 
of the organization to succeed Senator 
Rees. S. P. Preston was elected vice- 
president and M. F. Walsh was elected 
secretary. 

Remarks were made by J. E. Mec- 
Clure, S. K. Strother, W. J. Smith and 
H. EH. Bell. Those who attended the 
banquet were: Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Bradshaw, of the Carrollton Patriot; 
S. P. Preston, Gillespie News; S. Leigh 
Call, Will H. McConnell and A. L. Bow- 
en, Illinois State Journal; Senator and 
Mrs. Thomas Rees, Illinois State 
Register; Mr. and Mrs. Harry E. Bell, 
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White Hall Register-Republican; Mr. 
and Mrs. M. F. Walsh, Harvard Her- 
ald; H. U. Bailey, Princeton Repub- 
lican; W. T. Bedford, LaSalle; Mr. and 
Mrs. Paul R. Goddard, Washington, 
D. C.; J. E. McClure, Carlinville Dem- 
ocrat; Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Sheets, Ob- 
long Oracle; Miss Mary A. Strain, 
S. K. Strother and H. F. Strother; Mr. 
and Mrs. W. J. Smith, Waukegan Sun; 
Lawrence W. Murphy, University of 
Illinois, and a few others. 

At 7:30 an informal social hour was 
held at the Union building. Following 
this O. H. Runyan, of Bradner Smith 
and Company, lectured on “The Forest 
in the Pressroom,’ showing moving 
pictures of modern methods used in 
making paper. 

Friday Session 

Until 10:15 Friday morning a joint 
session was held. H. L. Williamson 
gave the secretary’s report. He recom- 
mended the establishment of a budg- 
et of $5,000 to provide funds for 
meeting expenses of the Illinois Press 
association and cited similar budgets 
in existence in the New York and 
Pennsylvania press associations. He 
also advocated the employment of an 
attorney to represent the association 
in legal matters, especially those per- 
taining to legislative action which af- 
fects Illinois editors, and which arise 
during sessions of the state legis- 
lature. 

Following the secretary’s report 
Edward Cary Hayes, professor of 
sociology at the University of Illinois, 
spoke on “The Press and the So-Called 
Public Mind.” 

Josephine Turck Baker, editor of 
Correct English magazine, Evanston, 
spoke on “Improving English.” 

At 10:15 A. L. Bowen, editorial 
writer on the Illinois State Journal, 
presided at a conference on contem- 
porary problems given at a session of 
the daily papers. Speaking of the ses- 
sion of daily papers, Mr. Bowen said: 

“Bditors and ‘publishers of daily 
newspapers held one sectional session 
for the purpose of discussing several 
subjects of special editorial interest 
to them. Dr. J. W. Garner, professor 
of political science of the University 
of Illinois spoke on “The Press and 
International Affairs.” His discussion 
was a masterly treatment of the sub- 
ject. Sitting before a desk after the 
manner of a school teacher, Dr. Gar- 
ner talked without notes or manu- 
script in a very pleasing style. He 
spoke of the growth of foreign news 
in the newspaper and explained how it 
has reached that position of import- 
ance that requires careful attention 
from every editor who wishes to give 
his patrons a complete picture of the 
world as it is. He pointed out the 
reasons that have conspired to make 
the actions of the people of every 
state in Europe of concern to the peo- 
ple of this country. The growing de- 
mand for foreign news by the reading 
public and the increase in space that 
newspapers are giving to it were em- 
phasized by many concrete illustra- 
tions. Dr. Garner’s brief dissertation 
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was one of the finest things in 
whole convention. 

John A. Fairlie, professor of politi- 
cal science of the university, followed 
with a discussion of “Political Prob- 
lems of Illinois.’ He confined him- 
self to the state constitution, pointing 
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out the difficulties that are encounter- 
ed, whenever an effort is made _ to 
amend it. Various changes that should 
be made in state government can not 
be made, he explained, unless the con- 
stitution is amended and this it ap- 
pears, through experience, to be al- 
most impossible. He centered his re- 
marks about reform in-taxation and 
reapportionment. His conclusion was 
that the way out of our difficulties in 
state government lies through a new 
constitutional convention. He urged 
that the general assembly of 1929 sub- 
mit to the people the question, shall 
a constitutional convention be called 
to meet in 1930 or 1931? He thought 
that it is not too early to begin the 
agitation. If a convention is called, 
he recommended that its work be sub- 
mitted to the people by sections or by 
subjects, so that the voters will have 
opportunity to reject some items with- 
out condemning the whole draft. He 
expressed the opinion that had this 
been done in 1922, a large part of 
the constitution of the convention of 
that year would have been approved 
by the people. But when it was up 
to the voters to accept or reject it as 
a whole, those who opposed various 
sections were able to concentrate and 
combine and thereby to condemn it 
as a whole. 

As a result of Dr. Fairlie’s remarks, 
the Illinois Press association adopted 
a resolution approving the idea of a 
rew convention and the submission of 
the new constitution by sections or 
subjects, as he had suggested.” 

At the session of weekly papers 
Fred Keister, editor of the Ionia Coun- 
ty News, Ionia, Michigan, spoke on 
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“Small Town Papers, Making The 

Readable.” Herman Roe, past presi 

dent of the National Editorial asso 

ciation, spoke on “Small Town Paper 
Making Them Profitable.” 

Head of D. C. Heath Speaks 

As a part of the inauguration of the 
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on the Friday afternoon program wa) 
Frank W. Scott, former director 
courses in journalism at the Univer. 
sity of Illinois, and now editor-in-chief 
of the D. C. Heath & Co., New York. 
He was introduced as the “father” of 
the Illinois school. His remarks vem 
in part, as follows: 

“It is rather unexpected to have the 
charge of paternalism brought against 
me, but I am delighted to have the 
opportunity to be here again. I am 
especially delighted to be here at this 
time because now the work in jour. 
nalism, earried on for 24 years, hag 
been recognized by the university to 
result in the establishment of a school 
and to afford the opportunity for the 
fullest and freest development of the 
work. ; 

“This occasion and the establish- 
ment of the school under such favor. 
able auspices mark a change in the 
last score or more of years. I recall 
a state press convention 10 or 12 years 
ago, the first time that the state press 
met here. When the proposition was 
put up to the committee to have the 
meeting at the university, it met with 
pretty chilly opposition. 

“That meeting, compared with this 
one, was like a cold, chilly rain com 
pared with the bright sunshine of 
today. The university was looked 
upon as somewhat of a meddler. I 
could train people for other jobs 
rather than the newspaper job. 

“The journalism work began here 
in 1902 with one course in news writ 
ing. I took charge in 1903 when there 
were courses in reporting, copy read 
ing and editorial writing. It was no 
until 1917 that the advertising or bus 
iness aspects got any attention. I 
was gratifying to note that no stex 
forward came except what had earnet 
the previous appreciation of news 
papers of the state. 2 

“This work has now been elevatec 
into a school, which is larger than @ 
department and offers a 4-year cur 
riculum leading to a bachelor’s degree 

“The organizing of the school maj 
seem like a crowning achievement! 
but to me it seems like the first stey 
in a tremendous job. You’ve startet 
something. I know you'll stay wit 
it until it’s finished. 

“The first school of journalism wa 
suggested after the Civil War bj 
Robert E. Lee, at the University 8 
Virginia. He had a vision of the same 
organization we have today. 

“Twenty years ago ideas began t 
take form, feeling their way, whil 
indifference or passive resistance wa 
gradually overcome; the active resist 
ance of academic men was also over 
come, until now it is almost respectable 
to be a member of a school of jour 
nalism faculty. Both newspapermer 
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ind teachers were finally convinced 
hat there was a job to be done; how 
o do it is still being worked out. 
“It is the job of a school of jour- 
jalism to lay the adequate basis of 
, general education, to supply special 
sditorial, business and manufacturing 
letails, and to imbue students with 
he meaning of journalism as a social 
oree. 

“T believe in that part of instruc- 
‘ion which comes from the study of 
iistory, political science and those 
jtudies having to do with the history 
yf man. The journalism student is a 
ecorder and interpreter of society 
nore variously and more completely 
han any other man. How does his- 
ory bear on our institutions of today? 
f he is a valuable journalist he’ll see 
t sooner and more clearly than any 
me else; his work is to interpret the 
vorld to his readers. He should know 
vhen a psuedo science is spoofing 
he public. 

| “The problem was never so hard as 
1ow—basic ideas have never been so 
msettled—the emotions and will have 
rever been so hard to interpret, catch 
wr influence. 
mpairment of political, religious and 
pesonal liberty. Is democracy a fail- 
are? Look at the fate of the Italian 
yress. What is the matter? Try to 
yppose fascism and see. Look at jour- 
lalism and journalists in Russia. Too 
many think free discussion is dan- 
serous. 


he public has been informed through 
he newspapers. There is now a wide- 
spread and serious doubt of this. The 
matter of the forming of public opin- 
on through the news is an appalling 
qnd vital one. 

“Before closing I want to give you 
che specific dangers which are threat- 
ming free expression: 

1. The organizing of the publicity 
agent—making it more difficult to get 
it the source of news. Through his 
mterference a newspaper can now get 
ymly second or third hand news, in- 
stead of first hand; the paper is just 
48 poorly equipped as the reader. 
| 2. The tendency toward the single 
lewspaper town. This is all right, 
‘t’s good business, but the question 
should be taken into account, is my 
community getting news from _ only 
ye source? Where are you going to 
set controversy and debate? Your 
Daper will get into a rut. Apathy is 
worse for a community than for a 
‘aewspaper. 4g 
Verne Joy, of the Centralia Sen- 
-inel, gave a short talk on “The State 
Press and the School of Journalism.” 
- Following this V. Y. Dallman, of the 
Minois State Register, delivered a 
ute to Henry Wilson Clendenin, 
i senior editor of the Register; the 
late J. V. Riley, of the Rockford 
orning Star, was honored in the 
ne manner by Lieutenant Governor 
Sterling. The death of Judge Burr 
‘an, of the Pike County Republican, 
vas announced. 

' The director of the Illinois School 
ournalism, Lawrence W. Murphy, 
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We are threatened with. 


“We have gone on the opinion that 


devoted a short time to a resume of 
the courses offered and the work 
which has been accomplished. “The 
idea of the school of journalism exer- 
cises is to convey to you some notion 
of what the state wanted the univer- 
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sity to do,’ he said, “and what the 
university had begun to do.” 

“The Illinois school is the only one 
which requires three months of ac- 
tual newspaper work before gradua- 
tion. The committee has made plans 
for an.advanced degree, which have 
been submitted to the graduate school 
for consideration. 

“At the present time there are 20 
seniors, 35 juniors, 75 sophomores and 
120 freshmen. It is not our desire to 
have the biggest school, but the best.” 

Robert R. Aurner, professor of ad- 
vertising at the University of Wiscon- 
sin, then spoke on ‘“Tiding Over the 
Dull Periods.” This was followed by 
“How to Get the Non-Advertiser to 
Advertise,’ by Homer B. Clemmons. 
His talk will be found in his depart- 
ment of the Publisher. 


Banquet Session. 


Honorable Fred E. Sterling was 
toastmaster at the banquet session 
held in the Urbana-Lincoln hotel, 
Friday evening. The delegates were 
greeted’ by David Kinley, president of 
the University, who expressed his ap- 
preciation of the fact that the journal- 
ism project had been put through so 
successfully. He told them that the 
University and the newspapers stand 
for the same thing, “to find the truth, 
pursue it to the limit, and tell it 
freely without partisanship.” 

Henry T. Claus, editor of the Boston 
Transcript, talked on “Growing Ten- 
dencies of Growing Newspapers.” His 
talk is reproduced elsewhere in the 
United States Publisher. 

Developing his subject, “Illinois,” 
Governor Len Small told members of 
the press that the state would sur- 
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pass all others in wealth and popu- 
lation when all of the projects for pub- 
lic improvements that are now being 
contemplated are completed. 

Ambrose Wyrick, “silver-toned 
tenor’ of Chicago, was last on the 
program, speaking on ‘Music and Its 
Relation to Business.” He made the 
subject so interesting that his hearers 
urged him to continue after his time 
was up. 

Miss Lucille Smiley, of Peoria, 
sang two numbers. Music for dancing, 
after the banquet, was furnished by an 
orchestra made up of university stu- 
dents. About 200 were present at the 
dinner. 

J. M. Sheets, of the Oblong Oracle, 
presented Governor Small, Lieutenant 
Governor Sterling, and S. P. Preston 
with watches in token of appreciation 
for the work they have done in be: 
half of the press association. 


Final Session. 


John Henry Nash, artist printer of 
San Francisco, was first on the Satur- 
day morning program, speaking on 
“The Revival of Printing.” 

Richard J. Finnegan, co-editor of the 
Chicago Journal, spoke on “Shall We 
Enforce the Law and How?’, with 
particular reference to the influence 
of the press on law enforcement. 

The legislative committee made the 
following resolutions: 

First: That we favor the calling of 
a state convention to draft a new con- 
stitution or to propose amendments to 
the present constitution which will 
permit the solution of economic, po- 
litical and social problems which are 
recognized on all sides as critical. We 
recommend to the general assembly of 
1929 that it submit to the people at the 
next following general election, the 
question, shall a constitutional con- 
vention be called to meet in 1930 or 
1931? 

Second: We believe that the draft 
of a new constitution should be sub- 
mitted to the people in sections or by 
subjects, so that the people may 
choose what they wish and reject 
what they do not wish to be incor- 
porated in their basic law. 

Third: We recommend to the peo- 
ple of Illinois that they consider with 
favor the needs of the Illinois soft 
coal industry and that they purchase 
their fuel for industrial and domestic 


uses from Illinois operators and 
miners. This industry is passing 
through a severe crisis, precipitated 


and prolonged in large part by the 
competition of coal from other states. 
The general prosperity will be ma- 
terially enhanced by the adoption of 
the policy, “Illinois coal for IMlinois 
consumption.” 

Fourth: We extend to the Univer- 
sity of Illinois our cordial thanks for 
its assistance in making this meeting 
a success. We wish to include all mem- 
bers of the faculty from President 


Kinley down, who have joined so 
heartily in giving this association 
support in all its worthy enter- 
prises. 
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Fifth: This association has been 
gratified by the action of the authori- 
ties of the University of Illinois in 
consulting its officers and committees 
respecting the organization and the 
courses of study of the new School of 
Journalism. We pledge our coopera- 
tion with the University trustees and 
faculty in working out courses and 
building up this School of Journalism 
to a position in which it shall be re- 
spected throughout the country as 
first in its field. 

Sixth: We congratulate our presi- 
dent, Harry Bell, upon his impartial 
and happy administration of the as- 
sociation during the year just closed 
and assure him of our enjoyment of 
his service as presiding officer. 

Seventh: This association is deep- 
ly indebted to the Illinois general as- 
sembly of 1927 for the enactment 
of laws which go a long way toward 
doing justice to the printing and pub- 
lishing business, by insuring it rates 
for official business that more nearly 
approximate those paid by private 
business for similar work and service. 
Our pleas for right were heeded by 
legislators of both parties. This as- 
sociation, therefore, wishes to place 
on record this statement of its genuine 
appreciation of the consideration it 
and its members received from the 
legislature of 1927. 

The resolutions were signed by M. 
Ke Walsh. John shes Harrisons aes: 
Preston, R. W. Jones and S. Leigh 
Call. 

H. U. Bailey gave a short review of 
the course of the journalism bills 
through the legislature. W. J. Smith 
expressed his appreciation for the 
work of the late Representative Wil- 
liam Weiss, of Waukegan. 

It was suggested that Mr. Eyrse’ 
report as field secretary be printed and 
sent out to all members. Harry Pot- 
ter gave the following report from the 
committee on education: 

The Committee on Education reports 
that it has made progress on the pro- 
fessional certificate plan which it is 
preparing to put into operation. 

During the past year the plan has 
been placed before the Southern IIli- 
nois Editorial association and has 
been approved by that organization. 

Following definite adoption of the 
plan at the mid-winter meeting in 
Springfield the committee members 
considered some of the details of ad- 
ministration and came to an agree- 
ment on a number of important points. 

The matter of testing the reading 
of candidates in history, economics, 
literature, political science, etc., was 
considered in some detail. 

A suggestion that a test be made 
of holding the examinations in news- 
paper offices after the paper has gone 
to press and of basing a part of the 
candidate’s standing on observation of 
his work during regular hours on the 
paper met with general approval and 
this idea will be tried. 

The Committee on Education is a 
permanent, standing committee of the 
organization. It will have further re- 
ports to make at a later date, 


L. M. Wood read the report of the 
joint committee of the Illinois Press 
association and the Southern Illinois 
Editorial association on the proposed 
“Hall of Fame for Editors and Pub- 
lishers of Illinois Newspapers.” 


CLARA C. SCHMIDT 
3rd Vice-President Illinois Press Assn. 


“At the April, 1927, meeting of the 
Southern [Illinois Editorial Associa- 
tion, held at Granite City, L. M. Wood, 
of the Flora Journal-Record, in a talk 
proposed a “Hall of Fame for Illinois 
Editors,” and his motion for the chair 
to appoint a committee of three to 
cooperate with a similar committee of 
the Illinois Press association was car- 
ried and L. M. Wood, I. S. Dunn and 


B. J. Jarvis were appointed as' the 
committee. 
“At the Illinois Press association 


meeting at Urbana, on Friday, October 
14, President H. EH. Bell appointed 
Gerry D. Scott, Wilson M. Smith, and 
Miss Clara Schmidt, as the committee 
from that association. 


“Friday afternoon the committee 
met in a joint session and adopted the 
following suggestive outline for es- 
tablishment of a “Hall of Fame for 
Editors and Publishers of Illinois 
Newspapers”: 

1. Any editor or publisher of an 
Illinois newspaper, who during his 
lifetime achieved state fame as an edi- 
tor or publisher shall be eligible to 
the Hall of Fame. However, he or 
she shall not be elected to the place of 
honor until one year after his or her 
decease. 


2. The Hall of Fame shall be _lo- 
cated at the School of Journalism of 
the University of Illinois, Urbana. 


3. A bust is hereby chosen to rep- 
resent the honored deceased. The 
community in which deceased resided 
shall be requested to provide the bust. 
Should the community refuse to pro- 
vide the bust, then the Illinois Press 
association shall make other arrange- 
ments to finance the matter, 
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4. Any member of the _ Illinois 
Press association or the Southern IIlli- 
nois Editorial association shall have 
the right and opportunity to propose 
a name for the Hall of Fame. 

5. The number of names in the Hall 
of Fame shall not be limited. 

6. The Illinois Press association 
shall supervise the work of establish- 
ing and conducting the Hall of Fame. 

7. Upon the adoption of this report, 
President Bell shall appoint four 
members of the Hall of Fame commit- 
tee. Three of these shall be either 
editors or publishers of a weekly or 
semi-weekly Illinois newspaper. One 
shall be selected from southern Illi- 
nois, comprising the territory from 
the Vandalia railroad south; the sec- 
ond from Central Illinois; the third 
from Northern Illinois territory; the 
fourth member shall be editor or pub- 
lisher of an Illinois daily newspaper. 
One committee member shall serve for 
a term of four years, one for three 
years, one for two years, and 
one for one year, the length of 
terms to be decided by lot. The 
president of the Illinois Press as- 
sociation shall be chairman of the 
committee. The association secretary 
shall be secretary of the committee. 
The director of the Illinois School of 
Journalism shall be a member of the 
committee. These seven members 
shall have a vote in selection of names 
for the Hall of Fame. 

8. At the annual convention of the 
Illinois Press association the duly ap- 
pointed Nominating Committee shall 
present, in its report, the name of a 
member of the association to fill va- 
cancy on the Hall of Fame commit- 
tee, the selection to be approved by 
vote of the conventions. None of the 
four elective members shall serve for 
more than two consecutive terms. 

9. All names proposed for the Hall 
of Fame must be filed with the State 
Secretary at least thirty days before 
the Annual Convention. The Hall of 
Fame committee has full power and 
authority from the Illinois Press as- 
sociation to designate who shall be in 
the Hall of Fame.” 

The committee appointed by Mr. 
Bell consists of L. M. Wood, Flora; 
Carroll Bush, Pittsfield; James Dert- 
inger, Bushnell, and A. L. Bowen, 
Springfield. 

The necrology was read by J. E. 
McClure. This was followed by elec- 
tion of officers. W. W. Loomis, of the 
LaGrange Citizen, was unanimously 
elected president for the ensuing year. 
A. A. Raboin, of the Chatsworth Plain- 
dealer, was elected first vice-presi- 
dent; A. J. Ryan, Beecher City Jour- 
nal, second vice president; Miss Clara 
Schmidt, Nashville Journal, third vice 
president; H. L. Williamson, Spring- 
field, secretary; R. W. Jones, Johnston 
City, chaplain; Gerry D. Scott, Wy- 
oming Post-Herald, treasurer. : 

In the afternoon many of the dele- 
gates stayed over for the Ames-Illinois 
football game, which ended in a tie, — 


> 
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Greene-Jersey-Calhoun Croup; Bell President 


: The organization meeting of the 


jJreene-Jersey-Calhoun Press associa- 


ion, otherwise known as the Tri-Coun- 
y 


Press association, was held at Hotel 


HARRY E. BELL 
President Tri-County Press 
Association 

uindsey, Carrollton, Illinois, Septem- 
oer 23. 
| Harry E. Bell, of the Whitehall 
Register-Republican, was elected pres- 
dent; W. B. Tietsort, of the Jersey- 
ville News, secretary and _ treasurer; 
and Charles Lamar, Calhoun Herald, 
vice-president. 
' A constitution and by-laws pattern- 
od after the Southern Illinois Edi- 
corial association, was adopted and it 
was decided to hold the next meeting 
at Jerseyville, November 18. 
I At a recent meeting of the Greene 
\Jounty Press association it was de- 
bided to abolish that organization in 
‘avor of the larger one which com- 
orises the three counties. Aside from 
whe business aspect, it is hoped that 
che new arrangement will prove to be 
of particular benefit socially to the 
editors, their families and employes. 
/ I. S. Dunn, who has charge of the 
orinting department at the Illinois 
School for the Deaf, was a guest, and 
Zave an account of the manner in 
which this school is conducted. 
_ A dinner was served at a special 
yable by Mr. and Mrs. Lindsey at the 
Hotel Lindsey, and the editors then 
drove out to Walnut Hall Farm, where 
he were the guests of Congressman 
and Mrs. H. T. Rainey. The Rainey 
farm is one of the show places of the 
county. A herd of forty or fifty Hol- 
3steins, Hampshire hogs and sheep are 
cheir specialties. 

Tea was served by Mrs. Rainey. 
Those in attendance at the meeting 
were: Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Page, Mr. 


and Mrs. W. B. Tietsort, Jerseyville; 
Mr. and Mrs. James McNabb, Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Bradshaw, Mr. and Mrs. 
O. C. White, Carrollton; Mr. and Mrs. 


CHARLES H. LAMAR 
Vice-President Tri-County Press 
Asscciation 


Frank Merrill, Mr. and Mrs. W. A. 
Jolley, Roodhouse; Mr. and Mrs. H. E. 
Bell, White Hall; V. H. Haven, Green- 
field. 


Sun-Bulletin Merged Into 


Reporter at Mendota, Il. 


A recent merger has eliminated one 
uewspaper from the field at Mendota, 
Illinois. The Mendota Sun-Bulletin 
has just been purchased and combined 
with the Mendota Reporter by George 
H. Nisley and William H. Leiser. The 
two subscription lists were merged on 
September 22. The merging of these 
two papers sees the last of two papers 
in a city in LaSalle county, the papers 
at LaSalle, Streator and Ottawa hav- 
ing been merged within the past year. 
The Sun-Bulletin has been published 
for the past two and one-half years 
by the Home News Publishing com- 
pany with Mr. John Millar as 
president. 

Mr. Nisley and Mr. Leiser are both 
natives of Mendota, and their experi- 
ence in the newspaper business covers 
many years. Both are former em- 
ployees of the Sun-Bulletin. They 
began as printers on the Sun-Bulletin 
when it was under the regime of 
Robert Hallenberg. Eight years ago, 
they left the Sun-Bulletin to take 
charge of the Reporter and since that 
time have successfully endeavored to 
build up the Reporter into a first class 
home weekly. Their circulation is 
rated third in the list of weekly news- 
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papers in Illinois and their news servy- 
ice and advertising entitles them to 
rank among the leading weeklies of 
the state. 

In 1920, Mr. Hallenberg disposed of 
the Sun-Bulletin to Irl Marshal?, who 
sot out to establish a chain of weekly 
newspapers in Northern Illinois towns. 
Mr. Marshall, in 1924, sold out to the 
Home News company of which John 
Millar is president. Kenneth Butler, 
graduate of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, was installed as editor and 
remained in active charge until two 
weeks ago when he resigned to take 
charge of a newspaper of his own in 
Constantine, Mich. 

Celebrating the merging of the two 
newspapers and honoring the new 
owners, Mr. Millar gave a dinner to 
all of the business men of Mendota. 
Merchants and business men of the 
town as well as editors and publishers 
within a wide radius were invited; 
over 170 guests were present. 

The Home News Publishing com- 
pany controls several newspapers in 
Illinois. Plants are located at Ro 
chelle, Sandwich, Lacon and Farmer 
City, and one at Lake Geneva, Wiscon- 
sin. Mr. Millar is now living in 
Rochelle. 


Necrology 


(Read by J. E. McClure, of Carlin- 
ville, at the Illinois Press convention.) 

1. Charles Bent, Sr., Morrison White- 
side Sentinel; Died Dec. 16, 1926, 
aged 82. 

2. Cyrus Dickson McLaughlin, Milan 
Independent; Died Dec. 6, 1926, 
aged 68. 

3. Frank L. Shup, Newton Press; 
Died Jan. 9, 1927, aged 72. 

4. Frank Woolley, Heyworth Star; 
Died Dec. 18, 1926. 

5. Frank L. Carr, Wauconda Leader; 
Died Jan. 26, 1927, aged 68. 

6. Rollin V. Mallory, Old Sangamon 
Monitor of Springfield; Died at Paris, 
Illinois, aged 78. 

7%. George E. Hines, Havana Repub- 
lican; Died April 30. 

8. John R. Marshall, Kendall County 
Record; Died April 18, aged 90. 

9. John V. Riley, Rockford Morning 
Star; Died July 2, aged 60. 

10. Henry W. Clendenin, Illinois 
State Register; Died July 19, aged 89. 

11. Charles E. Pettit, Republican 


‘Times; Died June 20, aged 77. 


12. Judge Burr Harrison Swan, 
Pittsfield Republican; Died Oct. 18, 
aged 51. 

“Unele Joe’ Page, of the Jersey 


County Democrat, sent his regrets at 
not being able to come to the meeting, 
because he was crippled up with in- 
flammatory rheumatism. However he 
says that he is improving and promises 
to come to the Springfield winter 
meeting, if there is one. 


Albert H. Gravenhorst, of the Coun- 
ty Review, at Effingham, sent his 
regrets at not being able to attend the 
Past President’s banquet on Thursday 
evening. 
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Era of Consolidation 


One of the most significant of 
economic marks of the twentieth cen- 
tury is the unification of newspaper 
properties. The year 1927 thus far 
has seen the list of American news- 
papers diminished by more than 60— 
suspension, mergers, consolidations, 
whichever the circumstances may have 
dictated. Recent consolidations in 
Illinois alone—Ottawa, Streator, HIl- 
gin, LaSalle, Galesburg, Quincy, Dan- 
ville, Bloomington, Lincoln, Mendota, 
and Chillicothe—have brought the 
total of one-newspaper towns to 60. 
Of over 50 cities and towns in the 
state of Michigan, only four have 
more than one newspaper. For Wis- 
consin the figure is the same. 

Increased cost of publishing news- 
papers has caused the greatest move- 
ment ever witnessed in any one line 
of business to consolidate two, three, 
and in not a few instances four papers 
into one. During the past four years 
newspapers have been spending great 
sums of money in securing the latest 
news and pictures and their over-head 
cost has become so great that in order 
to avoid duplicating there have been 
so many consolidations that the num- 
ber of newspapers published in the 
United States has been greatly reduced. 

Advertisers have been greatly ben- 
efited where two and three-newspaper 
towns have become one-newspaper 
{owns. The advertiser who could not 
afford to carry space in every medium 
readily found that his advertising ap- 
propriation would go much further in 
one larger paper that covered his 
trading field. 

Readers, too, found that they were 
benefited. They subscribed to one 
local paper rather than to two or 
three and found they were able to get 
service in the one that neither of the 


predecessors had been able to furnish 


from its division of the business in 
the joint field. 

Consolidations are being brought 
about by forces outside the newspaper 
offices. The public demands consol- 
idations which eliminate the weak 
newspapers. Every community which 
has brought about consolidation of 
newspaper properties has been ben- 
efited. There is no instance in which 
conditions have been reversed. 

The buyer of space in a newspaper 
wants guaranteed performance of con- 
tract. He wants a field covered, and 
his message presented in that field 
by a newspaper of progressive ideas. 
The progressive newspapers will be 
found to be firmly entrenched and the 
weaker ones are forgotten soon after 
consolidation. 


Chillicothe Papers Unite 
H. A. Bates, who recently sold the 
Chillicothe (Illinois) Enquirer to 


Glenn Scott of the Chillicothe Bulletin, 
has acquired possession of the Yates 
City Banner and the Elmwood Ga- 
zette, both of which papers were for- 
merly controlled by Glenn Scott and 
Fred A. Callis. Mr. Callis, who has 
been in charge of the plant at Elm- 
wood where both the Gazette . and 
Banner are published, will remain 
with the Gazette for the present. 

The Yates City Banner was found- 
ed a half century ago by A. H. Mc- 


GLENN P. SCOTT 
Bulletin, Chillicothe, III. 


Keighan who was its editor and pub- 
lisher for many years. 

Upon his retirement because of ad- 
vancing age the paper was sold about 
eighteen years ago. Since that time 
it has had a number of owners and 
for a year or so it suspended publi- 
cation. George S. Flint subsequent- 
ly owned it for ten years, selling a 
few years ago to the Johnson Broth- 
ers, Morton, Ill., publishers, who 
moved the plant from Yates City to 
Elmwood where the paper has since 
been published. 
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Dean Williams of Missouri 
Weds Journalism Colleague 


Walter Williams, dean of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri school of journalism, 
and Miss Sara Lawrence Lockwood, 
assistant professor of journalism at 
the Missouri school, were married 
recently at the home of the bride’s” 
parents, Dr. and Mrs. Sherman Brown 
Nehf. . ‘ 


Publisher and Bride Stop a 
at Illinois Press Meet 


Mr. and Mrs. George C. Cramer, of 
Peoria, made at least one newly mar- 
ried couple attending the Illinois Press 
convention at Urbana. They were 
married on October 1, at the home of 
the bride, who was Miss Edith Yale, 
daughter of Mrs. James Delancy Yale. 
The wedding was followed by a recep- 
tion after which the couple left for 
St. Louis and other points for a two 
weeks trip. The convention of Illinois 
editors was one of their stopovers. 

Mrs. Cramer was a popular member 
of the teaching staff of the Washing- 
ton school, Peoria, for several cand 
and she has been active in civie 
educational work. 

Mr. Cramer is president of the ‘- 
ord Publishing company and has been 
engaged in the printing. and publish- 
ing business in Peoria and its vicinity 
for the past 15 years. Among other 
things he publishes the Bradley Tech 
each week. 


a 


The Weekly Paper 


We feel that there is no distinet 
competition between dailies and week- 
lies in areas where both reach the 
same group of readers. Each type of 
paper has a different angle of appeal, 
and each performs its function in a 
different sphere. 

The city daily covers the broil 
general interests of its readers—the 
whole world is its field, and with such 
wide latitude it is impossible to give 
more than passing notice to the local 
and personal affairs of the smaller 
communities throughout its area o 
circulation. 

The local paper not always has the 
facilities for gathering and printing 
the news of the outside world, but it 
can, much better than a paper in a 
distant city, give its readers full and 
detailed news of the locality it serves; 
by so doing this it fulfills its mission. 

Malcolm M. Willey, Ph.D., assistant 
professor of sociology at Dartmouth, 
in his recent book, “The Country 
Newspaper,” published by the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press, points 
to the success of large numbers of 
weekly papers, published in small 
cities and towns that lie within the 
very heart of intense daily paper 
culation, as proof of the assertion that 
competition between dailies and week 
lies is negligible when both function 
properly in their own spheres.—Lin 
type News. 


Star 


© 
October, 1927 


Announcement was made on Septem- 
ber 28 that Mrs. Allyne V. Carpenter, 
president of the Lincoln (Illinois) 
Courier-Herald Company, had _ pur- 
chased all of the stock of the Star 


ALLYNE V. CARPENTER 
Publisher Evening Courier 


Lincoln, III. 


Publishing Company, Inc. Mrs. Car- 
penter merged the Lincoln Evening 
and the OCourier-Herald on 


October 1. The job department of the 
| Daily Star was not purchased by Mrs. 
Carpenter and it will be continued in 


/suspended publication at 


the same office which has been the 
home of the Lincoln Star. The Star 
the same 


. time the merger was effected; its sub- 


‘scription list was absorbed by the 


Courier-Herald. Associated with Mrs. 
Carpenter in the transaction was her 
brother, Hugo Scheerer, of Scheerer, 
Incorporated, national advertising rep- 


_yesentatives with offices in New York 


business manager four years ago. 


and Chicago. 

Mrs. Allyne V. Carpenter, publisher 
and business manager, continues in 
active management of the _ paper. 
Brainerd C. Snider, managing editor, 
continues in charge of news and edi- 
torial departments. 

The two have been associated  to- 
gether on the Courier for the past 
eleven years. Mrs. Carpenter was as- 
sociate publisher for several years be- 
fore taking the helm as publisher and 
Mr. 
Snider has been editor of the Courier 
since 1913, and has been the paper’s 
Managing editor for the past ten 
years. 


Harry Wible, who joined the Courier 
staff in July, is advertising manager. 
He has had sixteen years experience 
in newspaper work and is regarded as 
one of the most efficient and accom- 
modating advertising managers that 
Lincoln advertisers have ever dealt 
with. 

The merger gives the Courier a cir- 
culation in excess of 4,000. The 1926 
audit gave the Courier 3,176 subscrib- 
ers and the Star 1606. By September, 
1927, the Courier’s daily press run was 
around 3400. The new _ circulation, 
when adjusted, should account for 
nearly every home in Logan county. 

Showing how this compares with 
previous newspaper distribution in 
Lincoln, the Courier had 1400  sub- 
scribers in 1916 when the _ present 
business and editorial management be- 
came associated. This was the high 
mark up until that date. 

N. L. Gordon and Alois M. Feldman 
have purchased the job printing de- 
partment of the Star Publishing Com- 
pany, Inc., and combined it with the 
establishment of Alois M. Feldman, 
printer, of Lincoln. 

Beginning on October 1, they are 
now conducting a printing and _ sta- 
tionery business under the firm name 
of Gordon & Feldman, at 110-112 North 
Chicago street, Lincoln, Illinois. 

The Courier is normally an eight 
column, eight-page daily, but will be 
expanded to 10, 12 or 16 pages, at will, 
whenever the advertising demand jus- 
tifies the added space. The Courier 


HARRY WIBLE 
Advertising Mgr., Evening Courier, 


Lincoln, Ill. 
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Two Lincoln, Ill., Dailes Are Merged 


Evening Star and Courier-Herald Consolidated by 
Mrs. A. V. Carpenter; Circulation Now 4,000 


has been the only paper in Logan 
county to have eight columns per page. 
All others have 7-column or 6-column 
pages. 

Five newspapers now comprise the 
Courier’s direct family tree, which 
dates back to 1856. They are the Her- 
ald, News, Times, Courier and Star. 

The Herald, founded February 1, 
1856 by James D. Moudy and George 
W. Fuller, had four names during its 


BRAINERD C. SNIDER 


Managing Editor and Vice-Pres. 
Courier-Herald Co. 


first year. It had a difficult time sur- 
viving, but returned to the Herald 
name and survived until 1902 when 
merged with the News. The News- 
Herald was then published by Morris 
Emmerson until sale to Walter Nie- 
buhr, of the Courier in 1913. 

John Edmonds established the Lin- 
coln Courier in 1889 and later merged 
with the Times, a weekly founded in 
1873. Edmonds founded the Evening 
Star in 1911 and it was later bought 
by N. L. Gordon, who sold last July 
to J. H. Skewes, of Meridian, Miss., 
who in turn sold to the Courier. 

Mrs. Carpenter came to Lincoln 
from New York, in 1916. Walter Nie- 
buhr, who had organized a stock com- 
pany to combine the News-Herald and 
Courier, had gone to Europe, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Carpenter took charge of the 
Charles R. Crane and Carl Vrooman 
interests. They later purchased con- 
trol of the company. 

Mrs. Carpenter, who succeeded her 
husband as owner, after the former’s . 
death, has been identified with adver- 
tising and publishing all of her busi- 
ness life. 


News in a Detroit Paper 
Two cases of pumps were reported 
to the health department Wednesday. 


Outlines Dwindling, Influence of Press 


Boston Editor Blames Circulation Builders for Public Apathy 
Toward Editorials and Interest in Sensational News 


(By Henry T. Claus) 

One of the things which troubles 
me most is the dwindling political and 
social influence of newspapers in gen- 
eral and of editorial pages in partic- 
ular. I do not yearn for the return 
of the days of Horace Greeley or 
Henry Watterson and the old time 
personal journalism when the readers 
of newspapers never knew what they 
thought until they had read their 
favorite newspaper, but I do wish that 
a larger percentage of our readers 
today were not only able to think but 
were willing to think. I would like 
to have people greet one another with 
“Did you read what the Globe said 
about that?” instead of the present 
day salutation, “Did you see Mutt and 
Jeff last night?” 

In a sense the changed situation 
today is our own fault. As the result 
of a craving for tremendous circula- 
tions and directly through such 
agencies as comic strips, photographs, 
good, bad and indifferent, the blazing 
headlines, we have appealed to man’s 
primitive instincts to such an extent 
that those who have civilized in- 
stincts are in danger of losing the use 
of them and those who haven’t them 
will never get them. Today men want 
to learn through the eye rather than 
through the brain and we are encour- 
aging them in that desire. 

Of humor in our newspapers, there 
can, of course, be no criticism. The 
newspaper without it is not human 
and fails utterly to mirror human 
life. But I do insist that nothing 
better illustrates the tendencies of 
the times or the changing newspaper 
constituencies than the fact that the 
humor which is thought to appeal to 
the people today.is the kind which 
reaches its climax when one man 
crowns another with a bucket of water 
or hits him in the eye with a ten 
pound rock. Anything to sell papers 
apparently is the rule of the day. But 
it’s a poor rule and always was a poor 
rule. Let us not forget that that same 
rule, slightly modified to suit different 
conditions, once obtained in business, 
but was sent to the scrap heap where 
it belonged when it was discovered 
that while it might yield temporary 
profits, it was a dead loss in the 
long run. 

There was a statement recently 
that the amount of space devoted to 
editorials today is about one-third of 
what used to be devoted to that pur- 
pose. The decrease in the number of 
persons reading editorials is at least 
as large. Probably the decrease in 
the number of those paying attention 
to editorials or using them as a guide 
for their own thoughts is even greater. 
I can not believe that this is a whole- 
some trend in our national life. We 
need more men who will think. We 


don’t care especially what they think 
as long as they think. We don’t care 
what their convictions are as long as 
they have convictions. What we must 
regard as distinctly menacing is the 
prospect that the numerically dom- 
inant group of Americans will know 
every sordid fact there is to know 
about a murder case and be up to the 
minute on slap-stick comedy, but be 
entirely ignorant of the great prin- 
ciples which determine our national, 
international and economic policies. 
Our system of government presup- 
poses an intelligent, thinking, inter- 
ested electorate. Without wit; anit 
functions badly or not at all. 

There are those who say that the 
reason that editorials are not read is 
that they are not worth reading. That 
statement may be true but if it is 
true today it was equally true 50 years 
ago because the quality of editorial 
pages generally is as high now as 
ever it was. Of course, there is some 
loose thinking. There’s bound to be 
when human life has become so in- 
volved that not even the anthropol- 
ogists understand it and our country 
so large and diverse in its sectional 
interests that the most hardened and 
habitual traveler is unable to paint 
a complete picture of it. There is no 
need of going far afield for examples. 
If you want it, for instance, Ill con- 
cede that the eastern newspapers, 
almost unanimous in their editorial 
opposition to the McNary-Haugen Bill, 
lacked a real comprehension of the 
situation in the agricultural districts 
of the middle west and failed dismally 
in their attempt to analyze the emo- 
tions of the people of that section. 
But in return for that admission, I 
want a concession from you. I want 
you to grant the thesis, which I know 
is sound, that nothing was ever quite 
so generally misunderstood in the 
country at large as the Massachusetts 
case of Sacco and Vanzetti. No good 
can come from a further discussion of 
this matter but the idea prevalent in 
distant places, that Massachusetts 
thirsted for the blood of two men 
simply because they were radicals, is 
too ridiculous and fantastic to be en- 
tertained for a moment. The men 
were tried, convicted and executed in 
a judicial and not a political way. 
That so large a portion of the press 
thought otherwise is a noxious tribute 
to the power of propaganda and an 
example of the damage that can fol- 
low the spread of misinformation. 

To any owner of a paper, to any 
editor, the editorial page offers a rare 
opportunity, not only the opportunity 
to perform constructive public service 
but the opportunity and perhaps the 
only opportunity to make his news- 
paper different from other newspapers. 
Think over the papers you know and 
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see how much alike they are. The 
Associated Press dispatches are the 
same for all, the cable dispatches 
often cover identical ground with the 
Associated Press, the local news ig 
not vastly different, except in word- 
ing; syndicate features not only look 
alike but frequently are alike in con- 
tent, and in the same city the adver- 
tisements are the same. In short, 
barring typography, which is a mechan- 
ical matter, the editorial page is the 
only place where it is possible for a 
newspaper to gain a real individuality, 
And if there is one thing more than 
another that newspapers need in these 
days of standardization, it is that 
same individuality. The way we are 
heading now, with consolidations here 
and working agreements there, it 
won't be long before the various 
strings of newspapers, taking a leaf 
from the chain groceries and drug 
stores, will identify themselves as the 
little papers with the red front or at 
“the sign of the golden kettle.”- 

Do we realize what is happening in 
the industry of which we are a part? 
Do we realize that in spite of the fact 
that the population of the country is 
growing at the rate of millions a year, 
the number of daily newspapers is 
steadily declining. That fact, in itself, 
while it might cause surprise, would 
not be a matter for concern. Hach 
one of us, without much effort, can 
think of some newspapers which could 
be spared without any serious detri- 
ment to the morals, intelligence or 
culture of the nation. But that kind is 
not the kind that is disappearing. 
That kind is the kind which thrives 
and prospers. The papers which are 
being forced out of existence are the 
papers we have been accustomed to 
regard as substantial journals, repre- 
sentative of the spirit of our common 
country, upholders of our common 
traditions and appealing to our better 
instincts. 

According to the census of manufac- 
tures, issued within a week by the 
United States Bureau of Commerce, 
and covering the period through 1925, 
the number of daily newspapers in 
this country decreased from 2,21. if 
1923 to 2,116 in 1925. In a few states, 
notably the two Dakotas, there were 
gains of one or two newspapers but 
beyond that, with the exception of 
Florida and North Carolina, the loss 
Was spread evenly throughout the 
country. Meanwhile, despite the fact 
of fewer newspapers, total circulation 
increased by just about 2,000,000. Of 
course we are still far from anything 
like monopolistic control of the press 
of the land but the farther we stay 
away from it, the better it will be for 
the profession, for the readers and the 
well-being of the country. 
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But I do not want to pose as an 


apostle of gloom. There are too many 


good omens to justify any such atti- 
tude. It may be noted for one thing 
that the number of weekly news- 
papers, instead of decreasing as is the 
case of the dailies, has increased from 
5,903 in 1923 to 6,435 in 1925, and their 
circulation has grown by approximate- 
ly 3,000,000. That is a condition that 
should be cause for rejoicing. If the 
daily newspaper is the superstructure 
of journalism, then the country week- 
ly is the foundation upon which the 
whole profession is built. It was first 
in the field and today it is as it was 
in the beginning—clean, readable, de- 
pendable, and ever alive to its respon- 
sibility to the community. It is what 
every paper aspires to and what many 
elaim to be but seldom are—a news- 
paper that can be taken into any home. 
Any newspaper man who fails to 
recognize its sterling qualities or the 
debt the profession owes it for its 
pioneering is lacking not only in good 
taste, but in a sense of justice and 
fairness. 

There are other signs that progress 
is being made along wholesome lines. 
The absolute faking of news stories 
that was not uncommon 15 or 20 years 
ago has been practically outlawed. 
The insistence on truth and accuracy, 
not only in reporting, but in adver- 
tising, is more pronounced than ever 
before. Here and there is still a news- 
paper which lives by what amounts to 
blackmail. But generally it does not 
long survive, largely because other 
newspapers having gotten over the 
idea that a certain ethics should keep 
them from speaking evil of a con- 
temporary, do not hesitate to tell the 
truth about it in places where the 
telling will do the most good. Let 
the good work go on. If there are 
snakes in the profession, the quicker 
they are scotched the better. 

Whenever any doubting Thomas 
asks me to point out a definite ad- 
vance that our profession has made, I 
refer him to the financial pages and 
ask him to answer his question for 
himself. We can all remember the 
days when it was the popular notion,— 
not without reason, be it said,—that 
the financial news was printed merely 
io boom some stockbroker’s game and 
generally a shady game at that. Those 
days are gone and they can never 
return. Practically every newspaper 
with which I am acquainted scrutinizes 
most carefully both the financial news 
and ‘the financial advertising which 
comes to it. Today there are few 
harbors of refuge for the wildcat 
promoter and the oily specimen who 
seek to use the newspapers for their 


own fraudulent purposes. Measured 
in no matter what terms, this con- 
dition represents progress. Measured 


in terms of increased public confidence 
in us and our product, it represents a 
gain of the utmost importance to the 
entire profession. 

To an audience of this character, it 
is hardly necessary to speak of the 
obligation which each one of us owes 
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Danville, Ill., Now One-Paper City 


John H. Harrison and W. J. Parrett of Commercial-News 
Purchase Morning Press and Merge Papers 


Residents in eastern Illinois in the 
vicinity of Danville are congratulat- 
ing themselves that they are now re- 
ceiving a larger and better newspaper 
than heretofore. Danville merchants 
are also shouting praises because their 
advertising costs have been material- 
ly reduced. It all came about because 


JOHN H. HARRISON 
Commercial-News, Danville, III. 


the Danville Commercial-News had 
purchased the Danville Morning Press, 
thus making Danville a one-paper 
town and giving the subscribers to 
both newspapers a better daily and 
Sunday edition. The merger was ef- 
fected on September 28. 

Control of the merged property will 
be in the hands of the men who con- 
trolled the Commercial-News, with W. 
J. Parrett as general manager and 
John H. Harrison as editor. Frank P. 
Hanafin, who was general manager of 
the Press, is now the night editor of 
the Commercial News, which is the 
rame under which the new publication 
will be issued. 

The sale of the Morning Press _in- 
cluded the plant and equipment, the 
circulation lists and good will,  to- 
gether with the morning Associated 
Press franchise. The transfer of the 
franchise gives the Commercial-News 
a twenty-four hour leased wire As- 
sociated Press service. 

The Commercial-News in announc- 
ing the purchase and its plans says: 


“The resources of the Commercial- 
News and the Morning Press will be 
combined to produce a big Sunday 
morning paper under the name of 
“The Sunday Commercial-News.” This 


W. J. PARRETT 
Commercial News, Danville, III. 


will give Danville and vicinity a seven- 
day newspaper—six evenings and a 
Sunday morning paper. For that ter- 
ritory which the Commercial-News 
has not been able to reach with its 
evening edition, there will, as hereto- 
fore, be published a morning edition 
even more complete than ever. It will 
go to press later at night and carry 


all late telegraph news, including 
sports and markets. 
“The Commercial-News hereafter 


will be independent in politics. Both 
political parties will be treated fairly 
and the news of each party printed in 
full. Candidates for office will be ap- 
praised on their merits. The good of 
the public, rather than servility to 
party, will be our policy.” 


Editor Ryan, of the Beecher-City 
Journal, speaking of the Illinois Press 
association banquet, said: “It’s the 
best banquet we’ve ever had, because 
it was so different.” Many others ex- 


to society. But every so often, when 
I feel that I am not taking my duties 
too seriously, I find a certain strength 
in reminding myself of the responsi- 
bility which both law and custom have 
imposed upon us. In the Constitution 
of the United States, the paragraph 
guaranteeing the freedom of the press 
singles us out from the vast majority 
of our fellowmen. It is a distinction 


pressed their appreciation of the 
program, 

which puts us peculiarly on our 
honor. May we never betray the con- 


fidence that the founders of the 
republic were determined should for- 
ever be the judgment of all citizens 
upon us and our work! 

(This address was delivered by 
Henry T. Claus, editor of the Boston 
Evening Transcript, at the Illinois 
Press convention banquet, Oct. 14.) 


How to Save Labor in the Print Shop 


Frank F. Collins, Arcola, Ill., Record-Herald, Tells Illinois 
Editors in Convention How to Get Most Out of Plant 


(By Frank F. Collins) 


There are countless ways of saving 
labor in a print shop, some of which 
can be carried to extremes. I once 
knew an editor so intent in saving la- 
bor that he gathered few items, print- 
ed but little news, sold but few sub- 
scriptions and made infrequent trips 
to the bank. On going to the city he 
stepped into a revolving door and 
waited for some one to come along and 
push him through. 

His attitude was akin to that of 
the lazy farmer who one day was sit- 
ting on the front porch, with his stock- 
inged feet on the window sill and his 
back toward the public road in front 
of the house when a_ funeral  pro- 
cession passed. It was a funeral of a 
very prominent man and the proces- 
sion a long one. His wife who was 
sitting by him kept remarking about 
the fine hearse, the expensive automo- 
biles, the finely: dressed people, and 
the Knights Templar plumes which 
were waving in the breeze. As she 
told him of these features of the pro- 
cession he simply nodded and when 
she remarked that it was the finest 
funeral she ever saw, he _ replied: 
“Yes, I ’spect it was mighty fine. I’d 
like to have seen,it myself but I was 
sitting wrong.” 

I am in a position somewhat akin 
to that of the farmer when it comes 
to talking on ‘‘Labor Saving in a Print 
Shop,” for the simple reason that I, 
too, am sitting wrong to see much of 
the shop. My brother and I are co- 
partners. I am boss of the front thirty 
feet of the office and his reign is ab- 
solute and supreme in the rear sixty 
feet and in this rear sixty our print 
shop is located. 

In addition to our local paper, 
Arcola Record-Herald, we edit 
publish a weekly trade periodical of 
national circulation devoted to the 
somewhat prosaic subject of brooms 
and broom-corn, our town being 
located in the great broom corn 
producing district of Illinois. 

This publication is sixteen pages 
each Tuesday and our local paper 
eight to twelve pages on each 
Thursday so I am reasonably well en- 
tertained in preparation of the copy 
for these two papers and looking after 
the business affairs of office without 
often venturing far into the back 
shop. 

Then too I happen to be secretary 
of the National Broom Manufacturers’ 
association, and as national conven- 
tions are held three or four times each 
year, I find the duties of this office 
are sufficiently numerous to fill in 
the odd moments. 
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So my study for a good many years 
has been more along the lines of 
saving labor and promoting efficiency 
in the news and in the business de- 
partments rather than in the print 
shop proper. And yet, as the Roman 
gladiator, or was it King Tut, said to 
somebody or other: “I was not always 
thus.” 

I crawled upon a stool and set my 
first stick of type when I was eleven 
years of age. Every evening after 
school and on Saturdays I was back 
in this little office working as best I 
could to learn something about news- 
paper work, and be it remembered that 
this was no ordinary stool upon which 
I perched myself at this tender age 
as it was a nice, soft upholstered stool, 
as the old lady who did most of the 
type setting liked her sitting soft so 
had both stools upholstered. For three 
years I labored without fee or reward 
but with the promise of tickets to any 
shows that came that way, but un- 
fortunately our town did not appear 
on many of the maps carried by show 
folks. 

This was down in Clark county in 
the office of the old Westfield Intelli- 
gencer to which the wits of the town 
lovingly referred as the Weekly As- 
tonisher. The paper was owned and 
edited by one M. H. Sly and the news 
press of this plant was of such a char- 
acter as to make my thoughts early 
turn to labor saving devices of which 
this press was not one. It taught by 
horrible example. 

This press was conceived by the 
owner and editor of the paper. The 
building in which the office was lo- 
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cated was 24 feet in width and this 
press was built to fit the building and 
fit it snug, as it measured 23 feet and 
9 inches from end to end, tip to tip, 
fore to aft, stem to stern, or what 
have you? 

The press was not only conceived by 
the editor but was built by him with 
such assistance as he could procure 
from the local blacksmith and other ar- 
tisans of similar skill. The cylinder 
on this 24 foot press which did what 
we were wont to call the dirty work, 
weighed somewhere near 800 pounds, 
and starting at the north end of the 
room where a paper was attached to it, 
it was necessary to crank it by main 
strength and awkwardness down to 
the south end of the room, passing 
over the forms of type which were 
inked by hand and where the im- 
pression was sort of mashed out. At 
the south side of the room the paper 
was taken off, a derail was pulled and 
the heavy cylinder cranked back to 
the other end of the room where a 
new start was made toward the man- 
ufacture of another copy with which 
to startle the natives with choice bits 
of gossip about the local Whose 
Whosits. The strange part of the 
whole affair is that often a consider- 
able portion of the paper thus printed 
was legible in a good light by aid of 
a vivid imagination. 

Three years of such service  con- 
vinced me that I belonged in the pro- 
fession and that the profession really 
needed me as I saw no one else who 
showed any promise of rising up to 
send this monster man-killing press to 
the junk yard, so I prevailed upon my 
father to purchase the paper and en- 
ter the newspaper business which he 
did after a lengthy deliberation and a 
conference of international bankers, 
local grocers and the town undertaker. 
The deal was closed for $350, $10 of 
which was paid cash in hand with 
thirty-four months in which to pay 
balance. So far as I knew at that 
time this was the biggest deal that had 
been made in the newspaper world. 

Our first act was to junk the Sly 
press and put in a Washington hand 
press, and we felt we had arrived in 
the matter of a labor saving device. 
During the years I remained in this 
office I kicked off occasional runs of 
10,000 circulars, furnishing power with 
my goodly legs, for in our town the 
nearest thing to a kilowatt was a 
whatnot—but during these long runs 
I had ample time to think about la- 
bor saving devices. 

Later we came to Arcola and install- 
ed the first linotype brought to Doug- 
las county. This machine proved the 
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greatest labor saver that I know any- 
‘thing about. A friend in the same 
business in a nearby town then said 
to me: “I think you made a mistake 
tying up so much money in_ that 
machine. I want to take money out 
of my plant—not put more in.” Later 
this competitor put in a similar ma- 
‘chine but in the meantime ours had 
paid for itself and given us a profit. 

It paid for itself like any other la- 
bor saving machine such as stitchers, 
casting boxes, folders, self feeders and 
numerous other devices with which 
most offices are now equipped will pay 
for themselves if the office has a 
reasonable amount of work for the 
machine to do. Of course the matter 
of equipment can be overdone, as all 
Jabor saving machines must be kept 
‘busy a certain per cent of the time to 
pay dividends, buy the baby a dress 
‘and lolly-pop and help with the = in- 
come tax. 
But it takes more than simply in- 
stalling a lot of up-to-date equipment 
to save labor to guarantee a successful 
‘print shop. Many shops are so poor- 
ly lighted that much time is lost in 
compositors groping in the dark for 
‘the “Q” box and exclamation points. 
The layout of the office should be such 
that the fewest possible steps be re- 
quired in carrying out the routine du- 
‘ties and that useless parades from 
‘front to rear and back again be 
stopped. All type kept in closed dust 
‘proof cabinets, cuts kept in drawers 
‘properly indexed for finding quickly, 
are helpful. Ad copy should be gotten 
‘in in ample time for printers to be 
kept reasonably busy during-the week 
without doing three days’ work on the 
day preceding publication and _ so 
‘that all mats can be made ready at 
one casting. 

In our shop we have a four section 
‘steel cabinet, letter size, in which is 
filed in large envelopes a copy of ev- 
“ery job to which there is a probable 
occasion for us again to refer. In our 
front office under a long counter which 
runs almost across the room, we have 
a specially built cabinet containing 
‘thirty-six drawers of various sizes, 
“where we can quickly locate most any- 
‘thing called for from samples of en- 
graving to a copy of the “Lost Chord” 
which was located through a want ad. 
‘In a nearby case in the office lobby 
are the bound volumes of both the 
‘Record- -Herald and Broom and Broom 
Corn News accessible to the public. 
|‘ Piggly Wiggly style, and this saves 
the force much time in which they 
would otherwise be called on to assist 
in locating lost birthdays and forgotten 
‘items about this and that. 

The interior of our safe is built 
from our own specifications and is 
‘fitted with drawers of suitable size 
for holding subscription cards, all of 
which are printed on both sides giving 
‘space for a complete record for each 
}eubecription for a period of twelve 
years. Our ledgers are all loose leaf 
80 no old dead accounts need be mulled 
‘Over in case any one should happen to 
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wish to pay his account some fine day. 
Aud ours is only the average country 
print shop. Labor saving devices and 
methods are too numerous for detailed 
mention, but we can always find ways 
to save time and labor if we keep our 
eyes open and the old think tank at 
work, and many of these changes en- 
tail little or no expense whatever. 

I am sorry that I am unable to 
make practical suggestions worth 
while to this convention, but most of 
you know more about the print shop 
than I, though I have been constant- 
ly associated with the business for 
thirty-five years. Each session of this 
association which I attend gives me 
some new idea, and I am glad of the 
opportunity it affords for an open 
forum for the discussion of our com- 
mon problems. We as_ individuals, 
cannot solve them but as ane as- 
sociation in close cooperation we can. 
If I have a dollar and you have a 
dollar and we exchange those dollars, 
each of us will still have a dollar, but 
if I have an idea and you have an 
idea and we exchange those ideas each 
of us will have two ideas in place of 
only one as we had before, and often 
the ideas we get right here are worth 
while. 


I gave a beggar of my little store of 
well earned gold, 


He spent the shining ore and came 
again, and yet again, 

Still cold and hungry as before. 

I gave a thought and through that 


thought of mine he found himself 
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The man supreme, divine. Fed, cloth- 


ed, and crowned with blessings. 
He begs no more. 


(Address given at the Illinois Press 
convention, Urbana, October 13.) 


Frank F. Collins, who discussed the 
subject “Saving Labor in the Print 
Shop,” at the Illinois State Press meet- 
ing at Urbana this month, admit- 
ted that he knew very little about the 
matter and was therefore glad to 
speak. For the benefit of those who 
do not know Frank we might add that 
though he has been constantly con- 
nected with newspapers for more than 
35 years he is still on the sunny side 
of 50, as he first began sticking type 
at the tender age of 11. He announces 
his platform as “One country, one flag, 
one wife, one daughter, one brother— 
but two newspapers.” He is editor of 
the Arcola Record-Herald, a good local 
newspaper now in its 62nd year and 
also Broom and Broom Corn News, a 
weekly 16-page trade journal of na- 
tional circulation, both of which are 
printed each week in the shop owned 
by him and his brother Roy. 

He has been mayor of his home city 
and has occupied other similarly em- 
barrassing jobs in Arcola. He mixes 
in politics some and is at present 
chairman of Republican Senatorial 
Committee of the district composed of 
Douglas, Coles and Clark counties. 
He is also national secretary of the 
National Broom Manufacturers asso- 
ciation with which industry he is 
associated through his trade paper. 


Do You Qualify? 

A young man asked us what qualifi- 
cations are necessary for one about to 
enter the newspaper field. We an- 
swered this wise: 

“If he can listen with a smile to 
tiresome things he’s heard ofttimes 
before; if he can refuse to do what 
three or four people ask him to do 
without making them mad; if he can 
write in a way to make people laugh 
when he feels like cussin’, or in a 
way to make them weep when he 
feels like cracking his heels together 
and laughing out loud; if he can re- 
main silent when he feels like he’ll 
burst wide open if he does not talk; 
if he can argue without getting mad 
or making the other fellow mad; if 
he can refuse a woman’s request for 
free publication without making all 
the members of her set mad at the 
paper; if he can react to the loss of a 
good news story and catch a better 
one on the rebound; if he can explain 
a typographical error without using 
up more than thirty minutes’ time; if 
he can concentrate and write intelii- 
gent copy while three different con- 
versations are going on around him, 
several typewriters clicking away and 
the telephone ringing and the subdued 
hum of the presses in the next room 
drumming on his ears; if he can ex- 
plain why Mrs. Jones’ poem on ‘The 
Sylvan Depth of October Woods’ did 
not appear in the paper without her 


husband stopping his advertising; if 
he can take a four-line story and 
spread it to a half column, or take 
a two-column story and condense it 
to two paragraphs; if he can read 
proofs without overlooking an error 
and write headlines without murder- 
ing the king’s English; if he has a 
nose for news, an itch for writing and 
an inclination to work fifteen hours 
a day, then we’d advise him to get 
into the game.’—Mineral Wells Index. 


Answer, P. M. G. 

We would like for the postmaster 
general to tell us: 

Why the government requires affi- 
davits of the ownership of newspa- 
pers; 

Why newspapers are required by the 
government to pay a tax on the adver- 
tisements carried in their columns; 

Why the U. S. government prints 
and sells envelopes to the professional 
and business men of this country in 
opposition to private printing plants? 
—Carrollton Gazette. 


Press Club Has New Quarters 

The Newspaper Club of New York, 
with a membership of about 700 
active newspaper men, has moved into 
its new quarters in the Bush Arcade 
Building, 136 West Forty-Second 
Street, adjoining quarters which it 
had occupied for five years, The new 
club has three floors, 


Expert Speaks on “Improving, Endlish” 


Mrs. Josephine Turck Baker Tells Illinois Editors That 
‘“World Needs Not So Much to Be Informed as Reminded”’ 


The subject you have assigned to 
me, “Improving English,” is construc- 
tively suggestive. It implies progres- 
siveness in language experience. We 
think of “Improv- 
ing English” in 
terms of cultural 
development,—a 
growth that can 
be continuous 
leading us into 
new fields, where 
our understand- 
ing becomes 
more and more il- 
luminative. 

AW Fagin = Corti 
learning is said 
to be the art of 
understanding; 
and if as Froebel 
tells us, we learn by doing, certainly 
we of the press have abundant oppor- 
tunity to improve our English under- 
standing, for we have need to use our 
language in either spoken or written 
form a good part of our waking hours. 
With the necessity for continual ap- 
plication of rules and principles of 
Grammar and Rhetoric, the subject of 
English improvement is of vital im- 
portance to those engaged in literary 
pursuits. 

If, as Max Mueller maintained that 
without words we could not think,— 
ratiocinate,—and if our thoughts are 
a rapid panorama of word pictures, it 
follows that in multiplying these pic- 
tures by constructive mental proc- 
esses, we necessarily add to the sum 
of our knowledge. In brief, the power 
of our mental grasp is locked up and 
indissolubly united without language 
grasp. The intricacies of logic, the 
subtilities of philosophy are all bound 
up with language understanding; and 
as true education is measured by the 
resiliency with which we react to un- 
usual circumstances, and adapt our- 
selves to new adjustments, it follows 
that in our cultural development the 
study of our language is one of the 
most, if not the most important study 
in which we can engage. 

With language occupying as it does 
the centre of the stage in mental 
acquisition,—and English being our 
mother tongue, it follows that we 
should be ever on the alert to add to 
the fund of our language knowledge. 
Incidentally, it is well to bear in mind 
that our mother tongue is English 
and not American. In my category, 
I do not recognize the wording “Better 
American Speech.” Were we to paral- 
lel English literature with American 
literature, as expressed through its 
various channels, we should be unable 
to discriminate differences, except per- 
haps in a few minor instances as in 
the spelling of words ending in “or,” 
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such as the word “labor,” for example, 
spelled “labour” in England. Let us 
be done with a terminology which im- 
plies a difference that does not exist. 
A page from an English novel is not 
a whit different from a page from an 
American novel, except where col- 
loquialisms, or slang expressions are 
used, when the Englishman would say 
perhaps, “I know jolly well,’ while 
the American would say, “I know right 
well.” 

In the 25 years experience that I 
have had in the teaching of English 
through the Correct English publica- 
tions,—magazine, and textbooks, and 
the Correspondence School, and 
through the large number of questions 
that reach me by post, where I am 
asked to settle disputed points of dic- 
tion, I have had an _ opportunity 
shared by few of solving language 
problems that confront those engaged 
in teaching and in writing. I feel, 
therefore, that I speak ex cathedra 
when I say that there exists a deep- 
rooted and very general desire among 
those who have had advantages of 
higher English training to improve 
their English. 

It has consequently been my priv- 
ilege to learn in a specialized way 
what the writer wishes to know, and 
how he can acquire that knowledge. 
With the view of imparting such in- 
formation as my experiences have 
privileged me to give, I have collated 
rules and principles that when fol- 
lowed supply the student with a 
working formula for practical studies 
in English. I am greatly indebted for 
this knowledge to that large body of 
questioners who have pursued me in 
my waking hours, and frequently in 
the dark hours of the night by tele- 
phone or telegram, to answer some 
moot point that had to be settled then 
and there by reason of printing presses 
being held up, or of some other urgent 
claim. It may be from the vantage 
ground of your own experiences, that 
I shall have nothing new to tell you; 
if not, let what I have to say be in 
the nature of reminders. The slogan 
that I have used since the initial 
number of Correct English is, 

“The World needs not so much to 
be informed as to be reminded.” 

The brief time at my disposal does 
not admit of my scheduling a program 
for self-improvement in English, ex- 
cept in a very general way, but 
should any one present wish sugges- 
tions, he may address me at Evanston, 
and I will outline a course for home 
study. 

As writers, you are concerned more 
with written than with spoken ex- 
pression; and if you are bent upon 
improving your English you will nat- 
urally direct your efforts towards 
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finding out what the requirements of 
written English are, if it is to be 
expressive English. | 

Thomas Arkle Clark, Dean of Men, 
at the University of Illinois; in a 
recent newspaper article, entitled 
“This Artificial Age,” said: 

“We are, perhaps, not so artificial 
in our speech as we once were. The 
eagle flights of oratory to which in our 
youth we were accustomed to listen 
at public meetings and private din- 
ners we seldom hear now, excepting 
it may be from inexperienced politi- 
cians from south of Mason and Dixon 
line. Most of the speaking we listen 
to now is pretty simple, pretty direct, 
pretty frank and sincere. Men say 
more now in a few words than they 
ever did, I believe.” 

Undoubtedly, as Dean Clark has 
said, the trend is towards simplicity 
in both speech and writing. Simplic- 
ity is an alluring word. To the un- 
initiated it may seem to be the 
simplest thing in the world to be 
simple,—simple in manner, simple in 
speech, simple in dress. Those who 
are endowed with a sense of fitness, 
will easily discriminate between the 
simplicity of every-day requirements 
and those of more formal occasions. 
Every-day speech with its permissible 
colloquialisms is not adapted to for- 
mal utterance when great questions 
are at stake; and yet the style for 
both occasions may fall under what 
we term simplicity. ‘They were all 
hale fellows well met,’ may be quite 
good English for every-day speech, 
but not when referring to an occasion 
where serious questions are discussed 
by serious persons all brought to- 
gether to solve momentous questions. 

Simplicity of expression has long 
been associated with the use of Anglo- 
Saxon, largely to the exclusion of 
Latin derivatives. A too strict ad- 
herence to Anglo-Saxon words should 
be condemned. Our language has 
been greatly enriched by its foreign 
derivatives, and we should never hes- 
itate to use words of foreign extrac- 
tion if they express our meaning more 
tersely and fully. 

Take for example, “connoisseur” 
and “conversant,’—words that have 
come to us through the French from 
the Latin. We say of one who is @ 
critical judge of any art,—particularly 
of painting, sculpture, and music,— 
that he is a connoisseur; and this one 
word tells briefly what would require 
several Anglo-Saxon words to express, 
namely, that the person spoken of 
understands the subject under con- 
sideration thoroughly and that he is 
competent to pass critical judgment 
on it. 

Don Byrne, whom Richard Barton 
regards as the most important writer 
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of our time, is master of simplicity 
yn style, but it is not the simplicity of 
every-day dress. It is rather that of 
the holiday attire of a rustic maiden 
all arrayed in gown of white with 
colorful adornment of ribboned sash 
to confine its folds. Exquisitely 
simple in the telling is the story of 

“Blind Raftery,’ of two exquisite souls. 

One reads the story with the rev- 
erence that.a nun must feel for the 
missal devoutly clasped in her hands 
as she bends in prayer before the 
altar. I think not in all literature is 
there another book like “Blind Raf- 
tery,” in loftiness of treatment, and 
in simplicity of exposition. The author 
has ascended to the highest peak of 
human concept in the interpretation 

of the innermost holy of holies of 

‘man’s being. It will be a classic for 

all time. 

- The story is a veritable poem, al- 

‘though written in the form of prose. 

‘Every paragraph, were it measured 

off in the form of poetry, would make 

‘free verse. One has only to begin 

each sentence with a new line in 

order to form it into verse. Its open- 

‘ing chapter if changed in form from 

prose to poetry would read thus: 

“He could sense the deep shadows of 
the room, 

And the May sunshine coming into it 
through the open window of the 
room. 

‘And to his nostrils came the salt At- 
lantic breeze, sweeping eastward 
from the island of Aran. 

|And there were scents on the wind he 
could pick out one by one.— 

/The odor of the tarred ships riding at 

anchor in Galway Bay, 

'The smell of the dulse, or Irish sea- 

_weed, with its pungent iodine 
flavor; 

And there was the lonely virginal 
scent of little flowers 

‘That grow in the clefts of sea rocks, 

‘And the honey-like heather, 

\And the tang of peat smoke from the 
cottages, nostalgic as an ancient 
song.” 

| As writers, although you may all 

have had the advantages of higher 

jeducation in English such as the high 

‘school and the university afford, you 

should cultivate the reference habit, 

if you haven’t it. You should always 
have on hand, besides an unabridged 
dictionary, a book of quick reference 
on the use of correct words; a prac- 
tical book of synonyms, a “Helps to 
|/the Writer’ text, so that you can 

‘quickly verify your “shalls’” and 

“wills,” your “shoulds”’ and ‘“woulds,” 

“mays” and “mights”’; your under- 

standing of balanced and unbalanced 

constructions; also of such literary 

} devices as the simile, the. metaphor, 

bomen te description, simple narrative; 

well-rounded sentences; periodic, and 
loose. By constant reference you can 

,acquire accurate word sense, par- 

agraph sense, punctuation sense; can 

understand the paragraphing of prose, 

‘verse, dialogue, and quoted speech; 

‘Know how to avoid paralleling el- 
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ements unlike in grammatical form, 
and how not to join loosely related 
clauses with close connectives. If 
you need to review such subjects, 
up-to-date books will supply your 
need; and you should consult their 
pages whenever in doubt as to the cor: 
rectness or propriety of an expression. 

If there is one phase more than an- 
other in “Improving English” that 
should be stressed it is the study of 
words: for it is our use of words that 
indicates our limitation or our power 
in expression. Furthermore, it is 
within the ability of us all to become 
masters in the use of words, to use 
them accurately and fittingly. 

The writer should be able to choose 
his words as he chooses his clothes: — 
some for their beauty, others for their 
richness; others again for their gener- 
al utility, always keeping in mind that 
one’s words like one’s garments 
should be appropriate to the occasion. 
An expressive vocabulary is the golden 
key that gives access to higher levels 
in the literary, as well as in the social 
and business world. And it is the 
study of words, their meaning and 
pronunciation, their nice uses, and 
their adaptableness to a variety of 
combinations, that enables the writer 
or the speaker to express his thoughts 
with accuracy, with clearness, with 
beauty, with force if necessary; in 
brief to make what he has to say, in 
stage parlance, convincing. 

In one of the Correct English text- 
books, I have elaborated by means of 
conversations, twelve rules to be ob- 
served in vocabulary building. These 
rules can be applied without devoting 
special time to their study. They can 
become a part of one’s daily habit in 
self-improvement: 

1. Never pass an unfamiliar word 
without ascertaining both its meaning 
and its pronunciation. 

2. Do not hesitate to use a word of 
foreign extraction if it expresses the 
meaning more fully than one of Anglo- 
Saxon origin. 

3. Determine the exact meaning of 
a word and use it in its right sense. 

4. Become conversant with the 
world’s best authors, and call from 
their writings the words by which 
their best thoughts are expressed. 

5. Study synonyms. 

6. When listening to the speech of 
others, be on the alert to catch new 
words. 

7. Exercise your constructive fac- 
ulty in combining words into expres- 
sive phraseology, and thus enrich the 
spoken or the written expression of 
your thought. 

8. Be accurate. 

9. Cultivate your memory. 

10. Avoid slang. 

11. Cultivate appropriateness of ex- 
pression. 

12. Study the Dictionary. 

It is appropriate word combinations, 
—the steady ordering of words into 
obedient pairs and groups that make 
for effective expression. The writer 
rust bear in mind that certain words 
belong together; that they travel 
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harmoniously in one another’s com- 
pany; and that it is necessary only to 
recognize their relationships in order 
to realize their effectiveness. George 
Eliot was a master of word-combina- 
tions. 

Her “Saint Theresa” is certainly 
entitled to a place among the classics. 
Wonderfully expressive is its phrase- 
ology: 

“Theresa’s passionate, ideal nature 
demanded an epic life. What were 
many volumed romances of chivalry 
and the social conquests of a brilliant 
girl to her? Her flame quickly burned 
up that light fuel, and, fed from within, 
soared after some illimitable satisfac- 
tion, some object which would never 
justify weariness, which would recon- 
cile self-despair with the rapturous 
consciousness of. life beyond self. 
She found her epos in the reform of 
a religious order.” 

With the weaving of new combina- 
tions of words, the word-builder adds 
to the artistry of our language. In 
brief, he has become an artist, for he 
has created a new thing,—something 
that, until touched by his magic 
wand, had not been. A painter of 
word pictures is as truly an artist as 
a painter of landscape, for he has 
brought into concrete manifestation 
the fragmentary parts that when com- 
bined, make a composite whole: 
Create! Create! * 

If it is only the infinitesimal part of 
a thing, 

Create! 

Art opens up a new world, 

A world fresh from the hands of its 
maker: 

Its lustre undimned, new as Creation’s 
dawn. 

And, ah, what joy is there in the new, 
the just born, 

Unsullied by the things of earth that 
tarnish. 

Life, plain every-day life, it is a pale, 
unsatisfying thing, 

Fit only for the dwellers in caves; 
But art lifts us heavenword, and we 
are borne on celestial wings; 

Our imagination takes flight and we 
leap from worlds to worlds. 

Time and space are vanished. 

Ah! with art we could live through 
all eternity. 

For each moment a new thing is 
created. 

The artist carries within himself, the 
seeds of immortality. 

Forever he creates and recreates him- 
self anew. 

Nothing else in life can take the place 
of art. 

It steers us over trackless roads, 
through mountainous regions. 

It smooths the stony paths of Life’s 
highway. 

It lifts us out of the deep valley, the 
abysses of despair. 

Oh, Create! Create! 

If it is only the infinitesimal part of 
a thing, 

Create! 


*Initial poem in “Songs of Triumph,” 
by Josephine Turck Baker, 
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Bloomin3ton Pantagraph Buys Bulletin 


Former Publishes Evening Daily Five Days a Week 
With Saturday and Sunday Morning Issues 


Announcement was made on Sep- 
tember 27 of the purchase of the 
Bloomington (Illinois) Daily Bulletin 
by the Bloomington Daily Pantagraph. 
The entire property of the Daily Bulle- 
tin including real estate, plant and 
equipment, business and good _ will, 
was acquired by the Pantagraph. The 
Daily Pantagraph, Inc., will continue 
as publisher of the merged newspapers 
with its present officers: Davis Mer- 
win, President and General Manager, 
Adlai E. Stevenson, Vice-President; C. 
C. Marquis, Secretary-Treasurer and 
Business Manager, and J. M. Mc- 
Murray as Advertising Manager. In 
the editorial room, J. L. Hasbrouck 
will remain as editor, Hubbard Keavy 
as news editor, and Stanley Bishop as 
city editor. A. E. Davis, formerly the 
managing editor of the Daily Bulle- 
tin, will join the staff as assistant 
news editor and Sunday editor. 

The Daily Bulletin has been issuing 
evenings (except Saturday) and Sun- 
day morning. The Pantagraph has 
been issuing six week-day mornings 
(except Sunday). Begining with the 
issue of Monday, October 3, one con- 
solidated newspaper will be published 
evenings (except Saturday and Sun- 
day) and Saturday and Sunday morn- 
ings, with special pre-date or morning 
edition to serve readers in the Bloom- 
ington suburban territory who cannot 
be reached promptly with the after- 
noon edition. Issues of Saturday and 
Sunday will be published and _ deliv- 
ered in the morning to the entire cir- 
culation lists on those two days. Sub- 
stantially, therefore, the Daily Panta- 
graph is transferring to the evening 
and Sunday field. The circulation of 
the merged newspapers now runs in 
excess of 24,000, copies daily. 

In speaking of its future policies the 
new Daily Pantagraph speaks as fol- 
lows: 

“The Daily Pantagraph will con- 
tinue as a liberal independent news- 
paper, being guided only by its de- 
sire to best serve the Central [linois 
public. It will strive to maintain the 
standard of character and integrity 
which has earned for it the increasing 
confidence of this community over a 
period of 81 years. Our record for the 
past will stand as our guaranty of fu- 
ture public trust. Political candidates 
and questions will be judged on their 
merits and in these, as in other im- 
portant questions, our aim will be 
rather to give the utmost in unbiased 
information, than to attempt  dicta- 
tion to a public for whose intelligence 
we have sufficient regard, to believe 
that it can reason independently. Ad- 
herents of all parties, sects and class- 
es will continue to have equal privi- 
lege of expression through our news 
columns, which will be open to the 
fullest extent consistent with our fa- 
cilities for publication. The Panta- 


graph has never been under obliga- 
tion to any interest apart from that 
of the general public.” 


The Daily Pantagraph, passing 
through various changes of name, 
dates back to the year 1837, when 


Jesse W. Fell, James Allin and Gen. 
Asahel Gridley established the 
“Bloomington Observer and McLean 
County Advocate.” William Hill was 
installed as the first editor. On the 
walls of the Pantagraph office is a 
framed copy of the Observer dated 
June 2, 1838, which is Vol. 2, No. 12 of 
that paper. At the caption it is 
stated that the paper is “published ev- 
ery Saturday by J. W. Fell; office in 
the white house at corner of Madison 
and Grove street.” The editors at that 
time were J. W. Fell and Wells Col- 
ton, the latter being one of the first 
lawyers located in Bloomington. Jesse 
W. Fell was connected with the paper 
as editor or part proprietor much of 
the time until January 1, 1871, when 
he sold out his interests to his son-in- 
law, William O. Davis, who came here 
from Pennsylvania some years be- 
fore. Mr. Davis remained as active 
manager of the paper until his death 
in 1911. 

The name “Pantagraph” was adopt- 
ed in December, 1856, when the busi- 
ness was in charge of William EH. 
Foote, who as a skillful printer and 
experienced newspaper man made 
many improvements in the paper as 
compared with its former condition. 
The job printing end of the business 
was sold out by W. O. Davis in 1887 
to a company organized as the Panta- 
graph Printing and Stationery Com- 
pany, which operated the business in 
the same building with the newspaper 
for several years, and then about 1900 
built a separate. structure. A few 
years before the death of W. O. Davis, 
the business was incorporated under 
the title, The Daily Pantagraph. On 
the death of Mr. Davis, his son, Hib- 
bard O. Davis, assumed active man- 
agement of the newspaper as head of 
the incorporated company. He con- 
tinued in that position until his death 
in July, 1925. 

For many years after The Daily 
Pantagraph began publication, the 
paper also issued a weekly edition, 
mostly for distribution in the rural 
communities. Upon establishment of 
the rural free mail system, the people 
living in the towns and on the farms 
largely transferred their subscriptions 
to the daily, and some fifteen years 
ago the weekly edition was  discon- 
tinued. A daily department devoted 
exclusively to farming interests and 
information supplies the matter which 
formerly made up a considerable por- 
tion of the weekly. 

The Daily Bulletin was established 
about the year 1887 by Matthew T. 
Scott and a number of associates, 
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mainly as an organ of the democratic 
party, locally and nationally. The 
first editor was John H. Oberly, who 
conducted the paper for several years 
with varying fortunes. Mr. Oberly 
finally went to Washington, and the 
Bulletin was disposed of to Owen 
Scott who came to Bloomington from 
southern Illinois. Mr. Scott managed 
the paper for a few years, when he be- 
came candidate for Congress and was 
elected in the democratic landslide of 
1892. He in turn sold his interests in 
the Bulletin to Theodore A. Braley and 
James F. O’Donnell, both of whom had 
been employed in the office, Mr, 
Braley in the editorial department and 
Mr. O’Donnell in the advertising de- 


partment. The firm of Braley & 
O’Donnell remained in charge of the 
newspaper until the death of Mr, 


Braley in 1919. Then Mr. O’Donnell 
took over the sole management of the 
paper, although Mrs. Braley, widow of 
the former editor, retained her finan- 
cial interests. On October 1, 1925, Mr. 
O’Donnell sold The Bulletin and all 
its interests to W. Kee Maxwell, who 
has had associated with him his son, 
Burnett K. Maxwell. 

While under the management of 
Braley and O’Donnell, The Bulletin 
took over in 1890 the other evening 
paper, The Daily Leader, which had 
been published since 1863. Then again 
in 1900 The Bulletin absorbed the 
Sunday Eye, which had been published 
as a weekly for several years. 


A country correspondent of the 
Adamsville (Tenn.) Enterprise writes: 
“There is no news in this settlement 
to speak of. We did hear of a man 
whose head was blown off by a boiler 
explosion, but we didn’t have time to 
learn his name. Anyhow, he didn’t 
have no kinfolk in this country, so it 
don’t much matter.” | 

And the same journalist further re- 
ports: “While going to prayer meet- 
ing the ofher night, guided by faith 
and a lantern, our preacher fell into 
a dry well about twenty feet deep. 
I don’t know whether he got out or 
not, as I had to be a-going about the! 
time they went for a rope to let down 
to him.”—Chicago Tribune. ; 


In recognition of his fifty years’ 
service in the business, Benjamin 
Franklin Lewis, president of 
Lewis Publishing company, Chicago 
publishers of histories, genealogical 
and biographical works, was presented 
with a gold loving cup by his em; 
ployes. Mr. Lewis is 85 years old. 
Chicago Tribune. x 


“The editor of the country weekly 
who makes himself a part of his com, 
munity life and reflects this commu 
nity life in the columns of his paper 
may well take his place beside the 
school teacher, the doctor, the lawyer) 
the clergyman, as an important facto 
in social development,” says Profes. 


sor Willey.—Linotype News, y 
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/ On his 90th birthday, George W. 
_ Harper, veteran editor of the Robin- 
'gon Argus, was given a dinner at the 
Woodworth hotel, by the Crawford 
County Press association. Before the 
last course, a birthday cake bearing 
'ene candle for each 10 years of his 
life, was placed before Mr. Harper. 
At the close of the dinner, Fred E. 
'Todd, president of the press associ- 
ation, introduced F. W. Lewis as toast- 
‘master. Following introductory re- 
marks Mr. Lewis called on Mr. Harper 
for a few words, and the response was 
well received by all present. Mr. 
Harper spoke of the pleasures as well 
‘as the tribulations in the conducting 
‘of a country newspaper and forcibly 
spoke of his pride in being able to say 
that he was a “Printer.” He spoke 
‘priefly of his early struggles in the 
newspaper game, and closed his talk 
with the words that if he had his life 
‘to live over again, knowing as much 
as he knows now, that he would choose 
‘for his life work the publishing of a 
| country newspaper. 
| He established the Robinson Argus 
-in 1868, when the town was but an 
‘insignificant village, but through the 
‘channels of his paper he has moulded 
‘many progressive things for Robinson. 
Aside from publishing a newspaper 
which has served the needs of the 
community, this dean of Illinois ed- 
itors has been active in civic affairs, 
religious matters and all things which 
ke thought needed his assistance. 
' Other speakers of the evening were 
\J. M. Sheets, of the Oblong Oracle, 
Harry Potter of the Marshall Herald; 
'R. R. Dennison of the Lawrenceville 
Record, Mr. Durham of the Hutson- 
| 3 
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~ Argus Editor Given Birthday Dinner 


Crawford County Press Entertains Veteran Head 
| of Robinson (Ill.) Paver, Started in 1863 
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ville Herald, and Lawrence Shup, of 
the Newton Press. All of these spoke 


with the greatest kindness of their 
Mr. 


association with Harper, and of 


GEORGE W. HARPER 
Argus, Robinson, Ill. 


the good he had accomplished during 
his long years with his publication. 

A newly created historical museum 
at the Robinson Township high school 
has been named the George W. Harper 
Memorial Museum. The editor re- 
cently gave the school a number of 
historical relics, wishing it to serve 
as a foundation for a museum con- 
taining items of interest to the county 
and the state. Among other articles 
presented were: a powder horn, fan- 
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tastically engraved, used in the Battle 
of Bunker Hill; a muzzle loading, cap 
firing pistol carried by soldiers of the 
South in the Civil war; and a Cuban 
sword from the Spanish-American war. 


Kansas U. Has Round Table 


Newspaper men of Kansas occupied 
the center of attraction at the Univer- 
sity of Kansas, October 14 and 15. Not 
only were there more than 150 daily 
and weekly editors at the University 
of Kansas for the annual round table 
conference conducted by the depart- 
ment of journalism, but newspaper 
men were chief speakers at two out- 
standing campus events. 

Friday evening the university dedi- 
cated a new auditorium, erected at a 
cost of $300,000 and seating 4200 per- 


sons. The chief address was’ by 
Charles F. Scott, editor of the Iola 
(Kan. Register. 

Saturday evening, Ed Howe, “sage 


of Potato Hill” and nationally known 
as editor of the Atchison Globe, was, 
for the second time, speaker at the an- 
nual Dad’s day dinner given by the 
university students. More than 500 
students and dads attended the din- 
ner. 

Most of the time of the newspaper 
conferences was given to discussion of 
specific problems, but part of one aft- 
ernoon was given to formal addresses. 
On this program were William South- 
ern, Jr., editor of the Independence 
(Mo.) Examiner and former president 
of the Inland Daily Press association; 
Arthur Capper, senator from Kansas 
and head of the Capper Press; and 
Marvin Creager, managing editor of 
the Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal 

The editorial conferences covered 
such subjects as co-operation with na- 
tional advertisers; the space to be de- 
voted to school news; letters to the 
editor; and community advertising. 


| Journalism Students, Faculty and Guests of Kansas State Agricultural College when Senator Arthur Capper Presented 
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Press and Public: An Ethical Problem — 


Modern Newspaper Subject to Many Criticisms Nelson Antrim 
Crawford Tells New Jersey Editors in Convention 


(By Nelson Antrim Crawford) 


Following the practice of political 
platforms, it is the custom of Ameri- 
can public speakers, most of whom are 
recruited from politics, to point with 
pride or to view with alarm. The op- 
timists glorify all American institu- 
tions and the pessimists with equal 
fervor attack them all. All of you have 
doubtless heard the American press 
described, on the one hand, as_ the 
greatest educational agency that the 
world has yet seen, and denounced, on 
the other hand, as a ffilthy, lying 
mockery of civilization, a tool of ev- 
ery sinister interest. 

Now, I come neither to prais@ the 
press nor to bury it. I come to en- 
deavor to present to you a_ realistic 
view of the press as it exists today 
and of its relationships to the public. 
The press as an institution, and we as 
members of the profession of journal- 
ism are the subjects of widespread 
criticism. We shall accomplish noth- 
ing by merely setting up in opposition 
to this a glorification of the press and 
of journalism. We know that the 
press has a vast number of things to 
its credit. We also know that the 
press is justly subject to criticism. 
With a history of only four centuries 
behind it, it has not yet evolved into 
anything like perfection, though its 
standards will compare rather favor- 
ably with those of much older social 
institutions, such as the Church, the 
school, and organized business. There 
is a growing determination among all 
of us who are practicing journalists 
to hasten the process of evolution as 
it affects our profession, and to make 
those improvements which will make 
the press better fulfill its function 
and more efficiently serve society. We 
can do this only by facing clearly the 
criticisms that are directed against 
the press and endeavoring to correct 
such evils as give rise to these criti- 
cisms. 

The criticisms to which we need to 
give attention primarily are _ those 
which deal with the function of the 
press as a disseminator of news, for 
that, after all, is its fundamental pur- 
pose. There are numerous problems 
connected with the editorial page, 
with the handling of feature copy, and 
with other matters, but these are sec- 
ondary to problems of news gathering 
and news dissemination. If we can 
make improvement in the handling of 
news, we shall perform a_ distinct 
service to society. There are plenty 
of other places where editorial com- 
ment and feature articles may be 
found, but the public looks only to the 
newspaper for news. 

The criticisms directed against the 
newspaper in its handling of the news 
may be resolved into six rather 


definite charges. You have heard all 
of them expressed or intimated, but 
they are so often covered up by ir- 
relevant remarks of critics that I am 
going to state them as clearly and ade- 
quately as I can. 

The charges against the press in its 
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news gathering and news disseminat- 
inz capacity, then, are these: 

1. Inaccuracy. Names are _ mis- 
spelled, addresses are erroneously 
given, scientific and literary matters 
are misstated in the press. 

2. Lack of proportion. Events do 
not receive in the press the space or 
the headlines which represent’ their 
real significance. For example, in 
1923, the Dempsey-Gibbons fight and 
the convention of the National Edu- 
cation association competed for news 
space. On July 5, the newspapers of 
New York devoted 1,4253, column 
inches to the fight, 983% inches to the 
convention. The press of Chicago 
gave 1,35344 inches to the fight, 1% 
inches to the convention. Trivialities 
are often emphasized to the exclusion 
or neglect of important national and 
international matters. 

3. Sensationalism. Sensationalism 
makes a frank and definite appeal to 
primitive instincts and ancient per- 
versions, emphasizing sex, blood, and 


gold. It attaches the personal angle 
to everything. Starting with the 
popular anthropomorphic conception 


of God, it builds similar personal con- 
ceptions of England, Japan, the gov- 
ernment, the church, the League of 
Nations, and every other institution 
of which it may tell. It uses, inac- 
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curately and unscrupulously, in order 
to arouse the emotions of the public, 
such words as “war,’ “patriotic,” 
“polshevism,” “radical.” Sensational- 
ism is essentially a form of lack of 
proportion, but it is on the emotional] 
rather than on the intellectual side. It 
creates an essentially distorted pic- 
ture of life. 

4. Suppression of news. Import- 
ant matters are left unpublished be- 
cause they do not support the opinions 
held by the publisher, because their 
publication might offend friends or 
clients of the publiser, or because the 
publisher, acting in the capacity cf 
God, considers that the public would 
not be benefited by knowledge of the 
facts. 

5. Coloring of news. News may be 
colored by the introduction of hokum, 
which is designed in the press, as in 
the movies, to make stories agree with 
what the public thinks should happen 
under the circumstances. On the other 
hand, the coloring may be for the pur- 
pose of causing the reader to reach the 
economic, political, or other con- 
clusions held by the publisher. If one 
will examine reports of the same in- 
dustrial event in a conservative and a 
radical newspaper, one will easily see 
the use of color to support the two 
divergent views of the controversy. 


6. Failure to present a realistic pic 


ture of life or to interpret accurately 
and adequately. For example, the 
Cleveland Foundation, making an im- 
partial survey of criminal justice in 
Cleveland, Ohio, investigated a _ so- 
called crime wave. The investiga- 
tor took the month of January, 1919, in 
which, according to the newspapers, a 
“crime wave” got under way in Cleve- 
land. In the first half of the month 
there were 345 felonies. The news- 
papers devoted 925 inches to the ad- 
ministration of justice, including 
crime news. They said nothing 
about a “crime wave.” In the second 
half of the month newspapers shouted 
that a “crime wave” was sweeping the 
city. Three hundred sixty-three fel- 
onies—an increase of about five per 
cent—were reported, while the news- 
papers devoted 6,642 inches—an  in- 
crease of more than 600 per cent—to 
the administration of justice, includ- 
ing crime news. One paper in the 
week of January 15 devoted 28 per 
cent of its news space to this type of 
news. Again, much news, especially 
that dealing with abnormalities of 
various sorts, requires interpretation 
if it is to be of value to readers. The 
American press in general failed to 
apprehend the psychological and social 
significance of the Loeb-Leopold case, 
and the more recent Rhinelander case, 
or the significance of the public atti- 
tude toward these cases. The news 


_ newspaper, however, can be 
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of these cases should not have been 
suppressed, as many critics urge, but 
should have been interpreted in such 
a way as to serve social rather than 
anti-social ends. 

It is not my purpose to attempt to 


' show to what extent the foregoing 


criticisms are or are not justified. 
That would require a survey of the 
American press such as no one as yet 
has made. What we can do is frank- 
ly to recognize that these criticisms 
exist, that they are justified in greater 
or less degree, and to see what we can 
do to eliminate the basis for them. 
To begin with, what causes these de- 
ficiencies in the press? Are they due 


to a corrupt conspiracy on the part 


of newspaper owners and others to 
inflict atrocities on the public? Un- 
doubtedly there are some _ corrupt, 
mercenary and anti-social newspaper 
publishers, just as there are corrupt, 
mercenary and anti-social clergymen, 
teachers, and business men. 

The criticisms directed against the 
directly 
matched in other institutions and in 
the public generally. Newspapers are 


inaccurate, but the average graduate 
of the public schools can not spell and 


- to social circles depends largely 


it is common to find ludicrous errors 
of fact in books written by college pro- 
fessors. Newspapers typify triviality 
and lack of proportion, but admission 
on 
and play 


clothes, ability to dance 


_ bridge, and so-called family position, 
' which usually means a considerable 
amount of money and absence from 


' tician rides into office on 


the penitentiary for three generations 


_ Newspapers are sensational, but a poli- 


emotional 
exaggeration of the danger of trusts, 


of radicalism, of entangling alliances, 


or any other words that strike the 
popular fancy. Newspapers suppress 
news, but business organizations en- 


- deavor to conceal every sort of fact, 


from the insolvency of a bank to the 
development of an epidemic. News- 


. papers fail to present realistic pictures 
| of life or to interpret news accurately 
_ and adequately, but any one who has 
. read the press statements of the Anti- 
' Saloon League and the Association Op- 
| posed to the Prohibitory Amendment 


_ knows organizations cannot be 


de- 
pended upon for accuracy. 

Few critics of the press recognize 
these facts. Some of those who do, ar- 
gue that the press has educated the 


| public to these viewpoints and meth- 


} 


ods, yet centuries before there was a 
newspaper the mob condemned _ Soc- 
rates; frittered away its energy in 
trivialities, until the Roman republic 
gave way to the Roman empire, and 
the Roman empire in turn fell; ac- 
cepted and circulated absurd propa- 
ganda about the beliefs and practices 
of the Jews and the Mohammedans. 
It is true that the press, or certain 
sections of it, have developed the pub- 
lic taste in these fields, but the taste 
Was there to be developed. 

I do not offer this as a defense of 
the press. There is nothing more 
futile than to attempt to fix the blame 
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where it belongs. What is necessary 
is to find out the causes of these con- 
ditions which we recognize to be alike 
undesirable in the press and in the 
public, and to strive to change them. 

What, then, is the trouble with the 
public and with public institutions, 
including the press? The trouble, it 
seems to me, is two-fold. It embodies 
fear and lack of realism. The two es- 
sentially go together. 

The great herd which constitutes 
mankind is governed in large measure 
by its fears. In the United States, 
being literate, it is more articulate 
than in many other countries. The 
fear felt by the herd is not a physical 
but an intellectual and spiritual fear. 
The herd is held together by a def- 
inite faith based on a long list of sex- 
ual, political, economic and_ social 
taboos. The herd believes in its dog- 
mas not because it has investigated 
and found them true, but because 
these dogmas have been handed down 
from generation to generation. 

This means devotion not to truth 
but to tradition. It means an essen- 
tially unrealistic attitude, an  un- 
willingness to face the facts, a posi- 
tive fear of them, if in any way they 
disagree with traditional opinion. The 
crowd shows its lack of realism not 
only in its fear to face facts, but in 
its viewing everything as either good 
or bad. Everyone stands with God or 
with the devil. Mixed motives, 
psychological compulsions, and _  sim- 
ilar facts find no place in the popu- 
lar mind. 

The press, essentially a public in- 
stitution, is afflicted with the same 
basic fear and lack of realism as the 
public. This does not mean, however, 
that the press cannot change _ until 
the public changes. The press can ex- 
ert leadership. Newspaper men and 
women as a whole possess greater in- 
telligence. They can examine them- 
selves and their motives more closely. 
They can better act in accordance with 
a worked-out plan than can the people 
as a whole. The press can recognize 
clearly the conditions that confront it. 
Journalists can say: We will not wil- 
fully falsify or misrepresent in any 
particular. We will try to avoid sen- 
sationalism and triviality by making 
the significant as interesting to the 
average reader as the ephemeral. We 
will refrain from cultivating and de- 
veloping the bad tastes of the public. 

Publishing, in addition to being a 
profession, is, however, a business. A 
newspaper must support itself. To ac- 
complish the ends that have been men- 
tioned strong financial backing may 
be necessary. There may at times be 
resistance from interests which are 
adversely affected by the _ truth. 
Further, it will be necessary to em- 
ploy reporters and editors of better 
training and with a more _ realistic 
point of view, and to pay better sal- 
aries. 

It is my conviction that the adver- 
tising rates certainly, and the sub- 
scription rates probably, of the aver- 
age newspaper are too low. They 
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should be gradually increased. Econ- 
cmic security is the basis of better 


newspapers. 

Further than merely attempting to 
remove the basis for the criticism now 
directed against the press, I believe 
that the press should assume the lead- 
ership among public institutions in 
re-educating the public on a realistic 
basis. I see little probability of the 
church, the school, or any other in- 
stitution than the newspaper assuming 
leadership in this. The average citi- 
zen today does extremely little realis- 
tic thinking. He takes his politics, his 
religion, his social prejudices, his 
economic views, from what his par- 
ents have held, or, in some cases, from 
the opposite of what his parents have 
held. He devotes his thinking time in 
large measure to reverie, to imagining 
himself in the pleasant, sensational 
situations so seductively portrayed in 
the more lurid newspapers. He ration- 
alizes instead of thinking things out. 
Thinking of these types is not useful 
to the individual or to society. The 
only useful type of thinking is that 
which faces the world as it really is. 
Such thinking will direct the individ- 
ual’s active life into productive chan- 
nels. The press, if it adopts a policy 
of re-educating the public to realistic 
concepts of life, will confer the great- 
est public benefit conceivable for any 
institution. (Mr. Crawford gave the 
above talk at Rutgers’ university, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey, at its 
recent newspaper institute.) 


“Let me see,’ are three dangerous 
words in the printer’s vocabulary 
when a customer asks the price of 
printing. It sounds as though the 
Printer was getting ready to guess 
and that sets the customer to guess- 
ing also. The guesses are always 
strangely different. Better say, “I'll 
tell you exactly in a moment.” 
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Future Possible Advances of Advertising, 


Robert R. Aurner Believes Future Advertising Lay-Outs Must Be More 
Distinctive and Have Finer and More Powerful Copy Appeals 


, (By Robert R. Aurner) 

If I do not misread the tone and 
temper of my audience, I shall. be 
wise to reduce the sum and substance 
of my talk prepared for this occasion 
to a resume of a very few minutes. I 
shall therefore touch only lightly on 
certain points which I should like to 
make, and sit down. 

Let me begin by submitting to you 
seven propositions which will, I be- 
lievé, sooner or later be recognized as 
among the more important ones which 
are before the advertising profession 
today. 

These seven propositions I would 
put to you thus: 

I Under the increasing pressure 
and rush of the age in which we live, 
advertising copy, in order to sustain its 
appeal, must become finer and more 
powerful. 

II Under the pressure of intense 
competition for public attention, ad: 
vertising layout must make itself 
more attractive to the roving eye. 

III To maintain the ground it has 
already won, magazine and newspaper 
advertising must make better use of 
associated media, especially the med- 
ium of direct mail and the business 
letter. 

IV Advertising which expects. to 
lead the crowd must recognize certain 
sharp and far-reaching changes in the 
methods of retail merchandising. 

V Alert advertisers must prepare 
now to welcome two great new com- 
mercial powers—powers that are even 
row looming up on the advertising 
horizon, whose annual advertising ex- 
penditures may, in the not far distant 
future, make our present multi-mil- 
lions spent by leading industries _ re- 
cede into comparative insignificance. 

VI If the present magnificent ex- 
pansion of advertising power and ad- 
vertising influence is to continue with- 
out public rebuke and legislative at- 
tack, the ethics of competitive » pub- 
licity must be made more sound, and 
the quality standards of many a heav- 
ily-advertised product now on the 
-market must be rigorously revised. 

VII Sums now spent in advertising 
-in the United States may easily double 
themselves within the next five to ten 
years provided the confidence of the 
public is systematically developed 
through the steps outlined in  prop- 
ositions I to VI. 

VIII That advertising quality must 
improve in power and quality in or- 
der to keep up with the increasing 
pressure of competition. I believe no 
‘one will be inclined to deny. In con- 
. sidering a question of this kind, it 
becomes necessary, of course, to 
speak in terms of averages. I am 
“speaking, therefore, of the average 
copy quality taken in the mass. Head- 
Hes. of the-future -will not#be written 


Apgray page. 


“Draperies for Fall,” but will be 
w-itten “Cretonne Draped Windows 
Invite Fall Sunshine.” The future 
hcadline will not be “House Furnish- 
ings for Winter,” but instead may per- 
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haps be “Getting Ready to Enjoy the 
Great Indoors.” The second line is, 
for example, suggestive to you of a 
great fireplace, a sleepy davenport, in- 
teresting magazines, softly shaded 
lamps, a bell-toned radio, and perhaps 
a congenial family. These are some of 
the inferences which future copy must 
bring in. 

It must also be remembered that 
people do not buy—they buy what 
things will do for them! A woman 
buys a hat that will bring out the 
color of her eyes. The Canadian 
Pacific Steamship Lines, in their mag- 
nificent direct-mail travel booklet, sell 
the Tower of London, the Gardens at 
Kew, the British Museum, Westmin- 
ster Abbey, the Houses of Parliament, 
the Bridge across the Firth of Forth, 
the Green Quadrangles of Oxford, the 
castle at Windsor, the blue of the 
Atlantic, and the bracing deck sports 
of the great ocean greyhounds. 

A third attitude which copy of the 
future must increasingly master, is the 
attitude of news value. If there were 
time on this occasion, there are many 
examples of this which I would like to 
give you, but we must hasten on. 

Going from copy to lay-out, certain 
‘general tendencies seem to be destined 

.for more complete development in 
coming years. I refer, first, to the 
probable change from the black to the 
I believe that, in the not 
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too distant future, roaring railroad 
Gothic, and its near relatives, will sub- 
side to some degree. 

A second tendency which I believe 
is coming in advertising lay-out is an 
advance toward greater and greater 
distinctiveness. A third is a probable 
significant increase in beauty.  TIllus- 
trations of these points are very nu- 


~ a 


See 


merous, but the presentation must be — 


deferred to some other occasion. 


If magazine and newspaper adver- 
tising in general hopes to maintain 


the ground already won it must make 
better use of associated media, es- 
pecially the medium of direct mail and 
the business letter. 

Now, let me admit, in discussing 
this proposition, that I am something 
of an enthusiast on the subject of the 
business letter, as well as on the sub- 
ject of advertising. 

I believe that business letters are 
endowed with powers that are as yet 
unsuspected by many of the men who 
write them. 

To give a specific illustration, I be- 
lieve that a letter beginning ‘Your 
letter of September 1 received, and in 
reply I wish to state” is missing a big 
opportunity. I also believe that a let- 
ter which closes “Trusting that this 
will prove satisfactory to you, and 
thanking you for past favors, we re- 
main” is also missing a big opportu- 
nity. I do not have time, I am sorry 


to say, to show you in detail why I 


think letters of this kind miss oppor- 
tunities, but I assure you that data in 
proof is very plentiful. 

Newspaper advertising, to remain 
effective in leadership, must in the 
future recognize far-reaching changes 
in the methods of retail merchandis- 
ing. It is possible that within two or 
three generations sales, for instance, 
may become almost forgotten things. 
Some stores are already announcing 
no-sales policies. Hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing has already become a common fea- 
ture of merchandising, and has a cer- 
tain effect upon style advertising. 

Certain huge new commercial pow- 
ers are likely to rise within the next 
few years to positions of dominance 


in the advertising field. The volume 


of advertising for commercial aviation 


has already begun to sound its prelim- 


inary roar. 

There are certain steps, however, 
which advertising must take if it ex- 
pects to escape scathing attack on the 
part of certain elements of the pub- 
lic. To forestall such attacks, 
sulting basically from a lack of confi- 


re-— 


dence, it seems to me that first the 


ethics of competitive publicity must be 
made more sound. By this I mean, of 


course, that the old and well-establish-- 


ed movement for truth in advertising 
must be made even more 
Truth in advertising must 


powerful. — 
become — 


yeh 
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even more heavily emphasized than it 
is now. There must be no blinking 
facts. There are today too many copy 
writers who, believing themselves to 
be entirely honest in the way in which 
they approach the commodities about 
which they write, allow themselves to 
become all too enthusiastic about the 
qualities they believe the commodities 
to possess. Unconsciously, they allow 
themselves to fall into what are, when 
‘commonly analyzed, absolute  false- 
hoods. The claims they make are beyond 
substantiation. Had I the time, I could 
supply a dozen specific pieces of evi- 
dence that competitive publicity some- 
times slips into out-and-out falsehood. 

Second, I am convinced that the 

quality standard of many a_ heavily 
advertised product now on the mar- 
ket must be rigorously revised. Here 
again there is a wealth of evidence 
that might be presented. I do not 
mean to imply that business ethics is 
not basically sound; but what I wish 
to assert is that advertising itself, 
and advertising procedure, will have 
to maintain a stricter code of ethics 
to keep up with the times. 

Providing this is successfully done, 

the sum of money spent in advertis- 
ing in the United States annually, it 
‘is entirely probable, double them- 
selves within the next few years. The 
minimum essential to assure that this 
‘may happen, the foundation upon 
which the huge educational program 
that is after all one of advertising’s 
main objectives, must be based upon 
a firm confidence of the public, sys- 
~tematically developed as I have out- 
lined in propositions I to VI. 

Advertising, which every expe- 
rienced merchandiser knows, is’ the 
cheapest and most economical form of 
salesmanship, has given a_ gigantic 
hostage to fortune. As appropriations 
double in size—as they will—advertis- 
ing must more and more justify the 
expenditure through honesty and the 
development of sound public confi- 
dence. 

(Mr. Aurner is assistant professor of 
business administration, and a_ pro- 
fessor of advertising at the University 
of Wisconsin. The above is a con- 
densed report of Mr. Aurner’s remarks 
at the Illinois Press convention, Ur- 
bana, October 14.) 


Blissful Time Had by All 

A blissful time was had by all at the 
Illinois Press convention. One of the 
reasons for this was the fact that 
three generations of the Bliss family 
were present. 

Charles Bliss, 84-year-old humorist, 
_noted everywhere, and especially in 
journalistic circles for his clever col- 
umn work, attended the sessions of 
the meeting with the interest of a 
cub reporter. 

His son, Clint Bliss, editor of the 
_ Montgomery County News, Hillsboro, 
the second generation, had his name 
on the register. 


He is from Hillsboro. | 
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Charles Bliss, a student in the Col- 
lege of Law, member of Sigma Alpha 
Epsilon fraternity, is the third gen- 
eration, being the son of Clint Bliss, 
and grandson of the humorist. 

Despite the fact that young Charlie 
is studying law, he is greatly inter- 


ested in newspaper affairs. He is a 
part time reporter on the News- 
Gazette. 


The Universal Trade Press Syndi- 
cate, New York, has appointed Royal 
H. Roussel, former assistant city 
editor of the San Antonio Evening 
News, as its news editor. 


Z| 
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H. J. Metcalf of Iowa State 
College Issues New Book 
H. J. Metcalf, who is in charge of 
information service at the Iowa State 
College, agricultural extension depart- 
ment, has issued a handbook called, 
“The What, Where and How of News 
Writing.” It was compiled especially 
for the information of country cor- 
respondents, reporters, 4-H Club mem- 
bers, Boy Scout scribes, high school 
journalism students and those inter- 
ested in writing better copy for’ the 
press. 
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“State Press and School of Journalism” 


Verne Joy of Centralia, Ill., Sentinel, Tells Illinois Editors That 
Press and Schools of Journalism Should Co-operate 


At the Friday afternoon session of the 
Illinois Press association convention 
the editors got behind on their sched- 
ule and Verne Joy, of the Centralia 
Sentinel, who was to speak on “The 
State Press and School of Journal- 
ism” took time only for this: 

“They told me I could have fifteen 
minutes, but I’m going to shorten the 
program fourteen minutes. I just 
want to say that I am sure that the 
occasion of the opening of the school 
of journalism is a happy one to the 
state association of Illinois. We're 
with Sam and we're with the school.” 

However, we do not want Illinois 
editors to miss what Mr. Joy had in- 
tended to say, sO we are reproducing 
his written speech: 

I am not sure whether I have the 
temerity to speak just as I might wish 
to speak on “The State Press and the 
School,” or as our Irish director 
friend wrote me on, “What Illinois 
wants from the _ school.” For two 
reasons. First, because I realize my 
own shortcomings in ability to advise, 
and, second, I am not just sure what I 
—or the newspapers of the state, do 
want. It is rather a bit of presump- 
tion, I am afraid, for me to answer for 
so many conflicting opinions—and in- 
terests. 

My old friend Scott, who just pre- 
ceded me, abetted me in raising merry 
heck down in our home town where 
we sat next each other in high school 
and perpetrated the first school paper 
in that capital of Egypt. We thought 
we knew what was wanted, or rather 
needed, in the way of advice about 
some Illinois battle markers in a 
projected national memorial down in 
Dixie, but the local G. A. R. were 
equally, if not more certain we did not 
know, and as a result our fathers, 
with ourselves, for some weeks, dodged 
into doorways when some of the old 
vets came by after a certain front 
page leader appeared in the Centralia 
School Review. Since then, I have 
been a bit cautious about doing 
too much advising. And, besides, all 
you editors present know how very 
often others do not take our very 
best editorial advice, especially around 
election time. 

So, having made an alibi, I am going 
to venture some opinions, making it 
first person, singular, instead of first 
person, plural, for no matter what I 
say these school of journalism chap? 
are going to do just as they please 
regardless of the splendid advice I 
am going to give them. 

To arrive at what is best for an 
Illinois school of journalism in the 
way of instruction is it not first meces- 
sary to find out what is the demand 
to be filled? what are we going to do 
with the graduates, and where will 
they find their chosen work? 


If we can, theoretically, locate them 
even by percentages, we will have 
narrowed the inquiry down somewhat. 
Obviously, one out of a thousand only 
can be a B. L. T., or one out of ten 
thousand an Irvin Cobb. Then is it 
not better frankly to train, mass pro- 
duction if you please, for the fields 
where the greatest number of posi- 
tions are open, and where the greatest 
opportunity offers for employment— 
and, better still, for the ownership of 
a newspaper of one’s own, humble 
though it may be? This is a worthy 
aspiration, I take it, if for no other 
reason than that the great majority 
of men holding down those star posi- 
tions in the metropolitan press are 
said to long for the time they might 
tear themselves away from the false 
gods of Broadway and own a little 
daily or weekly themselves, just as 
the most of us here today are happy 
to own. 

Please do not assume that I am of 
the opinion that the sum total of suc- 
cess is exemplified by us who are 
present at this press association meet- 
ing, for I have no such notion. I am 
quite sure these embryonic newspaper- 
men—or journalists if that pleases the 
vanity more—will, and should be, far 
greater successes in the fields that 
we occupy than are we. If they were 
not then this new school starting with 
such high hopes, and unanimous sup- 
port and encouragement from _ the 
state press, will not justify its exis- 
tence, nor the state appropriation Sam 
Preston and a few other stalwart 
members of this association, pushed 
through. And this brings me to my 
point. 

I believe that this new school should 
train the students to meet the needs 
and conditions they will meet in the 
small daily and weekly field. Let 
those whose aspirations, or abilities, 
go higher take their post graduate 
work and begin to specialize in this 
great institution, or some other, on 
the particular phase of work they are 
most ambitious for of the many diver- 
gent routes there are in the news- 
paper,. magazine and publishing bus- 
iness. 

When these students leave here 
with their degrees they should feel a 
bit at home in any of our offices. If 
they can get by in our shops they will 
be doubly welcomed in Chicago, or the 
great offices, for most of those al- 
ready there originally came from the 
“brush.” 

Am I approximately correct in as- 
suming that only one out of four 
of these graduates-to-be could find a 
position open in the largest news- 
papers, or even the newspapers pub- 
lished in the one and two hundred 


thousand cities of the country? If I 
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am, then that answers, it seems to me, 
a very important query, for the grad- 
uate to succeed in the smaller fields 
must of necessity have a much broader 
and more practical training than the 
city employed graduate if he is to 
warrant the smaller plant giving him 
employment. And if he cannot find 
employment soon after he graduates 
has not our school failed, or mislead 
him? 

By “broader and more general” 
training I mean that he should be 
familiar with what becomes of his 
copy, when it goes “upstairs” or 
“downstairs,” after he turns it out. 
He should know something of the 
mechanical process, and certainly its 
limitations and possibilities. I main- 
tain that even a good reporter should 
know that the mails must be made on 
time—and a bit of how they are made; 
that he should know that fifteen 
letters seventy-two point extended will 
not go in a twelve em column, and he 
should know both the seventy-two 
point type and a twelve em slug when 
he sees them. That does NOT mean 
that he must know the case, that he 
must be able to operate a linotype, or 
thread up for a fourteen page run. 
I am not talking of extremes. But 
I am talking of practical knowledge 
of the process by which his writings, 
whether they be editorial or adver- 
tising, get to the public—and on time. 
The less his or her employer has to 
extend his patience the better chance 
the graduate has of becoming a per- 
manent attachment to the pay-roll. 

I am quite aware that my view- 
point is not held by those whose 
enthusiasms are kindled at the sight 
of a rare volume, or those whose fore- 
heads bulge with learning and abstract 
editorial ideals—envy such founts of 
wisdom though I do. But I am chiefly 
concerned with these young men and 
women getting a long enough chance 
to prove their ability, and continue 
their education by joining with us in 
the race around the clock in our news- 
paper offices, and having his and her 
publisher figure he is getting his 
money’s worth while paying their 
board-bill. 

Last July at an informal conference 
here with some of the School of Jour- 
nalism heads several of us had the 
privilege of hearing outlined the ten- 
tative curriculum for this further 
expansion of the journalism courses. 
The proposed breadth of training was 
appealing, some of the plans entirely 
new as befitted a great Illinois school, 
and it is complimentary to the news: 
papermen of the state that they are 
asking for your help, your suggestions, 
your counsel, your guidance in making 
this school a credit to this great seat 
of learning, and the craft it would 


serve, | 
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Journalism is unique in its scope: 
a statement of it brings to our com- 
prehension the magnitude of the 
training problem. 

Journalism is at once a profession, 
a business, a manufactory. 

This is a materialistic age. Frankly 
facing the cold facts the students will 
face at graduation is common sense. 
Let us cherish and hold high our ideals 
of learning—a complete education for 
education’s sake, and the innate satis- 
faction it gives its possessor but let 
us also ever recognize that most of 
this school’s graduates, no more and 
no less than other schools’ graduates, 
are going to ask when confronted with 
the first job—‘What does it pay?” 

The answer he most likely will get 
from the prospective employer is— 
“What can you actually DO; what do 
you really KNOW?” 

The more he can do, the more com- 
plete his proven all around knowledge, 
the more that pay will be, and the 
more satisfied the student is going to 
be with the time he spent at our 
school. 

You will note I said “our” school, 
for I believe that is the way the news- 
papermen of the state feel about tt 
And that is a tangible something you 
may well list in this new school’s 
assets as it starts its expanded, and 
I am sure, successful career. 

I am glad to have included in the 
new curriculum advertising instruc- 
tion, and I predict an ever increasing 
enrollment in this branch, an increase 
which may possibly lead all other 
branches as the opportunities and 
emoluments in this profession become 
better known to the student body and 
their parents at home. 

Whether some of us idealistic ed- 
itors like it or not the educated, 
talented, copy-producing, go-getting 
advertising man is today the hardest 
to find, and the best paid when cap- 
tured. Best paid probably because he 
is nearest the cash register, and the 
ease with which his production is 
measured and translated into dollars 
and cents. Those of us who daily face 
the problem of producing more and 
more revenue to keep the craft in 
mid-stream are ever looking for the 
men who can produce a steadily in- 
creasing advertising lineage, and thus 
use the presses nearer their capacity. 

Of course here we might again start 
the old argument with the news and 
editor fellows as to which came first, 
the egg or the hen, but those of us 
who stand in the.middle of the bal- 
ance—editors in the morning and bus- 
iness-advertising managers in the af- 
ternoon may quite properly be unbiased 
for we are neither, yet both. And as 
the youngsters learn the truth—the 
inside secrets that the bulkier pay 
envelopes generally go to the business 
office, the latter, too, is going to be 


greatly benefited by this new project, 


and a distinct contribution to better 
business be made by this school. 
In closing may I add that we news- 


‘papermen are quite aware that news- 
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paper training, be it upstairs or down- 
stairs, is not all there is to this 
splendid project, for there are mag- 
azines, business journals, fiction writ- 
ing, and innumerable other vocations 
to absorb the _ steadily increasing 
stream of well trained students who 
will look back with satisfaction on 
their years spent at Illinois, but the 
speaker has endeavored to confine 
himself to his topic, and stay within 
the realm of his experience. 

The state press is not expecting the 
impossible. We quite well realize 
that “commencement exercises” are 
well named. We do not expect our 
graduates to close their education 
after four or five years here. We quite 
well know there are limitations in 
school work, things which must’ be 
left to be polished off in the school of 
experience, but my plea is, at least, 
that our school of journalism parallel 
as much as possible in actual lab- 
oratory work the courses in chemistry, 
agriculture or engineering. ; 

I am quite sure the theory, the 
ideals, the fundamental educational 
background our students will get here, 
and get well. I am hoping the school 
may even make spellers of our high 
school graduates, and I DO hope, 
somewhere along the route, the grad- 
uates will at least be given a hint 
that a few of us older editor-manager- 
publisher chaps are not quite ready to 
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resign the chair when they crash in 
waving even a diploma from the school 
of journalism of the University of Illi- 
nois—and tell them gently, but firmly, 
that the entrance is at the side for 
graduates; but also at the rear for 
non-graduates. 


C. & A. R. R. 
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Perfect Passenger and Freight 
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ST. LOUIS 
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Sixteen daily trains between 
Chicago, Springfield and St. 
Louis. Double track all the 
way. The Alton Limited— 
the handsomest train in the 
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ladies parlor with Japanese 
maid in attendance. 

The Great Southwest is best 
served by the C. & A. R. R. 
Through fast freight trains 
between all terminals. 
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The Country Newspaper and the Farmer 


Millar Notes Development of Farm Bureau Papers To Fill Need 
for Farm News Lacking in Weekly Newspaper 


Twenty-five years ago there were 
thirty-seven newspapers in LaSalle 
county, the second biggest county in 
Illinois. Today there are seventeen. 

Here we see in concrete form evi- 
dence of the great changes that have 
been going on in the newspaper busi- 
ness during the first quarter of this 
century. Many people have contended 
that the power of the country weekly 
is waning; in fact, that the country 
weekly is due to pass almost entirely 
out of the picture. 

This is entirely the wrong _ inter- 
pretation to put on the facts. Nobody 
would claim for a moment that the 
power of the daily press is waning. 
Yet the number of dailies is decreas- 
ing also. To go back to LaSalle coun- 
ty again, we find that the number of 
dailies in the county has decreased 
even more noticeably than the number 
of weeklies. 

This great change in the newspaper 
business means simply that the sur- 
viving papers are larger and stronger. 
A generation ago the typical small 
town had its Republican and its Demo- 
cratic weeklies. Now the two have 
joined together, and there is left one 
larger independent weekly. 

As the country newspapers become 
larger and more widely circulated, the 
task of editing and managing them be- 
comes a. more and more complicated 
one. The man who runs a newspaper 
in any community has a difficult task 
at the best. Frequently there are so 
many different things that he has to 
attend to, that some of them are _ oc- 
casionally neglected. 

If I may generalize on the short- 
comings of weekly newspaper publish- 
ers, I would certainly say that they 
quite generally do not give to farm 
news the importance that it deserves. 
Most small towns exist solely because 
of the farms and the farmers that sur- 
round them. Farming is the one 
great industry that is their excuse for 
existence. It would seem therefore 
that the most important task of the 
newspaper editor would be to present 
fully and completely the news of the 
agricultural community in which his 
plant is located. 

But this is easier said than done. 
Town news is so much easier to get. 
The folks in town see the editor on 
the street every day. They pass by 
his office daily. They drop in and 
chat. There are in every town those 
who are anxious to get their name 
in the paper, and they usually are suc- 
cessful. There are the merchants 
whose advertising is the main source 
of revenue to the paper, and naturally 
the editor is not neglecting them. 

The result is likely to be that, 
whereas only thirty or forty per cent 
of the papers’ readers live in town, 


seventy or eighty per cent of its news 
may be town news. Quite frequently 
the news other than local town news 
is the correspondence from nearby 
smaller towns. Newspaper men usual- 
ly think of these correspondents’ let- 
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ters as rural news: As a matter of fact 
they are more often town news also. 

Right here we see how the Farm 
Bureau movement and all other move- 
ments that bring farmers together in 
organizations are going to affect di- 
rectly the country mewspaper _ busi- 
ness. It is much easier to’get news 
from an organization than to get it 
from scattered unorganized individu- 
als. I predict that, as the Farm 
Bureaus increase in strength and 
membership, the amount of farm news 
in the country newspapers is going to 
increase. As co-operatives develop in 
importance, the wise editor will find 
that it is even more important to have 
a good reporter inside the county seat 
live stock shipping association than to 
have a correspondent writing person- 
als each week about the thirty or forty 
families at Pine Tree Crossing. 

Farming is a business. It is getting 
to be more and more of a business. Its 
news should be printed as’ business 
news. A newspaper is not doing jus- 
tice to the farmers of its territory 
merely by publishing their social com- 
ings and goings, any more than the 
news of a town is complete with what 
appears on the personal and society 
page. It is this business news of 
farming that is most difficult for a 
newspaper to obtain. 
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Here again is where the Farm 
Bureau may wield more and more in- 
fluence. The Farm Bureau is the 
logical source of the business news of 
farming. Improvements in local ag- 
riculture, new methods of doing 
things, new records in the raising of 
crops and live stock—all these and 
many more similar items are welcome 
to newspapers. I am quite sure that 
many farm leaders would be surprised 
to see how glad a newspaper editor is 
to get such important information. 
There would be a great deal more of it 
published if there were more of it fur- 
nished. : 

This is an age of publicity. Farm 
leaders are realizing this fact more 
and more keenly. Never have we 
seen more about farm affairs in the 
general newspaper press than we see 
right today. 

One of the most interesting develop- 
ments of this age of publicity as it is 
applied to farm affairs is the rise and 
Gevelopment of the Farm Bureau 
newspaper. 

I have been very much interested 
of late in making a rather superficial 
study of the Farm Bureau publications 
of the state of Illinois. They are of 
all types and sizes, from a monthly 
mimeographed news bulletin to a full- 
sized, self-supporting, 8-page weekly 
newspaper. It is hard to find any two 
alike, and yet practically every county 
has one. 

I believe that the rise of these Farm 
Bureau publications is an expression 
of the fact that there exists among 
farmers an indefinite and disorganized 
realization of a need for some sort of 
a local agricultural publication. True, 
there are all kinds of ably edited and 
widely circulated farm magazines. 
But they are magazines, rather than 
newspapers. They don’t tell what is 
going on in your own home county. 
They don’t tell the news about you 
and your neighbors. 

The extent to which these Farm 
Bureau papers have already developed 
is simply another indication of the 
point I have already referred to—that 
the average county newspaper over- 
plays town news and underplays farm 
rews. The farmer rightly feels that 
ke is somewhat neglected, and so, 
when he and his neighbors get together 
in a County Farm Bureau, they feel 
that they really ought to have some 
sort of a newspaper that is peculiarly 
their own. They get busy and start 
the Lee County Farmer, or the Ogle 
County Farmer, or the Any Other 
County Farmer. / 

Considering the fact that, as a rule, 
these publications are edited and pub- 
lished by amateurs, they are frequent- 
ly remarkably well done. I am quite 
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sure that, if we were to select some 
newspaper man in each county and 
tell him that he had to be a county 
farm adviser on the side, his work 
would be much less: satisfactory than 
is the work of several score of farm 
advisers who are now acting as~ed- 
itors on the side, and sometimes as 
advertising managers as well. 

Those who are dubious as to what 
can be done with a Farm Bureau 
newspaper should write to Morrison 
for a copy of the Whiteside County 
edited by Mr. L. O. Wise, 
county farm adviser, and printed by 
Mr. Harvey L. Shawver, an able and 
energetic young printer. Five years 
ago, Mr. E. G. Thiem, now director 
of information for the Illinois Agri- 
cultural association, was located in 


Whiteside county as associate farm 


adviser, and assisted in starting this 
paper. It has been thriving ever since. 
Mr. Shawver has gone out and sold the 
idea of publishing a similar paper to 
the Farm Bureau of several nearby 
counties, with the result that the best 
developed Farm Bureau. papers that 
have come to my notice are up in the 
northwest section of Illinois. Maybe 
there are others just as good or better 
that I haven’t seen. 

Observing these Farm Bureau pub- 
lications from the point of view of a 
newspaper man who is an outsider, I 
am inclined to feel that there is quite 
a fertile field for their continued 
development. 

There are a few counties where some 


dominant country weekly has a coun- 


ty-wide circulation. In these counties 


there is little need for a Farm Buresu 


paper to be highly developed. In fact, 
I am inclined to feel that it would be 
wiser and more far-sighted for the 
Farm Bureau to tie up with the strong 
county paper, and arrange to have in 
that paper a weekly Farm Bureau de- 
partment. If this were done, an 
occasional mimeographed letter to 
Members would be sufficient to pass 
around information of the type that 
is for members only. 

But in the majority of counties 
there is no one weekly that covers the 
county, and in these territories we 


may well look for a greater develop- 
ment in the Farm Bureau newspapers. 


Most Farm Bureau papers are for 
I inquired recently in 
one office as to why the Farm Bureau 
didn’t accept subscriptions from non- 
members, and found that there was 
a feeling on the part of some of the 
Bureau directors that a_ general 


| circulation of the Bureau paper would 


make it harder to get members for the 
local Bureau. This might be the case, 
but I seriously doubt it. I cannot be- 
lieve that there are very many Farm 
Bureau members who are paying $10 


_.& year for a subscription to some 


little newspaper. A farmer who is 
not a member of a Bureau has to see 
a lot more in it than a newspaper 


_ before he is going to part with 15 to 


20 bushels of corn to join. Would 
there be any more effective way of 
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showing him that he would get his 
$15 worth than by getting him enrolled 
as a paid subscriber to the Bureau’s 
publication? If the publication doesn’t 
convince him that the Bureau has 
something to offer him, then one of 
two things is wrong: either, he can’t 
be convinced, or there is something 
lacking in the Farm Bureau news- 
paper. 

It would be an interesting experi- 
ment if some County Farm Bureau 
were to conduct a subscription cam- 
paign to its newspaper and then, a 
year later, when those subscriptions 
run out, solicit the same subscribers 
and see how many of them could be 
enrolled as full-fledged members. The 
per cent would likely be substantial. 
Furthermore an opening up of the 
subscription lists to County Farm 
Bureau publications to farmers who 
are not members of the Bureau would 
tend to break down the feeling that 
sometimes exists between members 
and non-members. There would not 
be such a decided line of demarcation 
between the ins and the outs. It 
would tend to convince non-members 
that the Bureau is a pretty broad- 
minded, democratic organization after 
all, and perhaps a good thing to hook 
up with. 

To develop and build up a news- 
paper takes a lot of work. Very likely 
most county farm advisers would hes- 
itate to undertake the job, fearing 


' that it might detract from the time 


they can give to their main activities. 
In this they would not be far wrong. 

It seems to me ‘that an ideal ar- 
rangement might be for several ad- 
joining counties to get together, and 
hire some one good newspaper and 
advertising man who would work with 
the Bureau offices, and who, by the 
selling of advertising would earn the 
price of his services, so that, in effect, 
the merchants with whom the farmers 
trade would be the ones to pay the 
cost of supporting a bigger and better 
Rureau paper. There are some men 
in the newspaper business who have 
a very thorough knowledge of farm- 
ing, men who could help Farm Bureaus 
build up their papers. effectively. 
There aren’t a whole lot of such men, 
but there are probably enough to go 
around. 

Some country newspaper publishers 
might feel that I am somewhat of a 
traitor to the cause in advocating that 
the Farm Bureaus start up in competi- 
tion with those of us who are already 
in the country newspaper business. It 
is quite possible that we might feel 
the competition a little. But it would 
do us good. It would make us realize 
more keenly that if you are going to 
run country newspapers permanently 
and successfully you have to fill them 
with farm news. The chances are 
that after a while the country weeklies 
and the Farm Bureau papers would 
start getting together the same as 
newspapers everywhere have _ been 
doing for a generation past. If Dem- 
ocratic and Republican papers can 
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merge, as has been done hundreds of 
times, surely it is not hard to con- 
ceive of a Farm Bureau paper merg- 
ing with a good county weekly. As 
Farm Bureaus increase in strength 
and prestige—and this is practically 
certain to happen under any farm 
relief plan that may be adopted in the 
next year or two—the proportion of 
farmers in the Bureaus will be greater 
and, greater, and the Bureau news- 
papers will tend to become more and 
more newspapers for all farmers of 
the counties in which they are pub- 
lished. 

One of the encouraging signs for 
both parties—for the country news- 
paper publishers and for the farmers 
—is that the outstanding successful 
country weeklies are practically with- 
out exception very strong in their 
farm news and farm circulation. It 
pays real money to a man in the news- 
paper business to give the farmers 
their just dues. Look at the Colorado 
Springs Farm News, biggest weekly 
in Colorado, published in a town of 
30,000 in competition with two dailies; 
or the Boonville Advertiser of Boon- 
ville, Mo., one of the biggest and most 
profitable weeklies in the United 
States, which just this past summer 
published its third annual Rural Life 
Edition—a supplement the size of the 
Literary Digest, carrying more ad- 
vertising in one issue than lots of 
weeklies do in six months. We might 
continue and call the roll of the big, 
successful, influential country week- 
lies—it would be hard to find any on 
this list that is not giving to the 
farmers of its territory what those 
farmers have a right to expect—full 
newspaper equality with the folks in 
the towns and cities. 


Among Ohio Newspapers 

C. Ervin Sturm has leased the New 
Vienna Reporter to N. R. Rhoades. 

The Shreve News has gone into the 
hands of R. P. Crawford. The former 
owner, L. S. Miley, had operated the 
News successfully for 31 years. 

GC. R. White, president of the Holmes 
Publishing company, had an uncom- 
fortable experience when he was lost 
from camp, while on a hunting trip in 
the Canadian wilds, for 36 hours. The 
camp was located at the junction of 
the Kippaya river and Lake Timisking, 
700 miles north of Toronto. On the 
first day Mr. White became lost from 
every vestige of civilization, after he 
had followed a deer for a considerable 
distance. He finally got his bearings 
and soon came upon two French- 
Canadians who were looking for him, 


Advertising keeps you off the rocks 
of extravagance and waste. It takes 
you straight into the port of economy. 
It tells you plainly where to go for 
what you want. It shows you how to 
save steps, money and time. By 
watching it carefully, and with reg- 
ularity, you are able to buy to the 
best advantage. 
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Field Secretary Makes Annual Report | 


John L. Eyrse Urges Organization and Co-operation Among, 
Illinois Editors for Best Results from Association 


In making a report as your field 
secretary, I hardly know~ where to 
begin. The work is so varied and 
covers such a large field that*it is 
hard to determine what would be of 
most interest. Also the minds of. the 
several publishers and printers are 
so varied that their viewpo:nts are 
far removed from each other. 

First, we might say, in our work is 
to find the difficulties, if any, of the 
publisher or printer, and if possible 
suggest some way to meet and sur- 
mount them. Second—bring to him 
some new ideas of conducting business 
which might be coupled with his own 
and make better business methods. 
These ideas may be original or taken 
from some other publisher or printer. 
Third—discuss with him the cost of 
production, both in the newspaper and 
the printing field, with the idea in 
mind that if he is able to secure the 
prices for his service he is entitled 
to them and if not, why not? In 
some cases I find our publishers have 
not informed themselves as to what 
some prices should be. I have found 
some printers who are also publishers 
who have never figured costs on pro- 
duction for years and once in a while 
some who cannot even start to figure 
costs. Fourth—in our work we talk 
co-operation with the other printers 
and publishers of the city or county, 
and then comes the crowning feature 
of the whole situation, organization. 
Without organization coupled with co- 
operation in the several localities, the 
printing business is difficult, but with 
these two things it becomes an easy 
and more profitable matter. 

In my rounds over the state I have 
come across publishers and printers 
who were only too glad to give me one 
or two hours or even more time, 
from their busy day, to discuss their 
difficulties and problems as well as 
the cost of production, but after all 
it would be hard for them to put into 
practice some of these things dis- 
cussed without the. other publishers 
and printers co-operating with them to 
do so. Very seldom did we find a 
publisher or printer who did not 
favor a county or city organization, 
but the difficulty generally was found 
to be the unbelief in the other pub- 
lisher or printer. In many places 
reports were made like this—““We had 
a good county organization at one 
time and then ‘so and so’ took advan- 
tage of us and cut the price and since 
that time we have had no organiza- 
tion.” No doubt that just such a 
thing happened, but the difficulty in 
the organization was the failure to 
call that publisher or printer into ac- 
count as to the reason for price 
cutting. In one instance I could tell 


you about, in which it appeared there 


was a cutting in price made by a cer- 
tain printer, it was found on investi- 
gation that his price was fully up to 
standard and any printer in the coun- 
ty would have been glad to have 
handled the job at his figures when 
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the transaction was understood. Too 
many times we have little misunder- 
standings and in place of getting to- 
gether and clearing up that misunder- 
standing we pile one upon another 
until we have a mountain out of a 
molehill. Getting together is organi- 
zation and co-operation. 

One of the things I found in visiting 
the several offices was the great sym- 
pathy some publishers had for the city, 
township or county in which they 
lived. Some publishers were handling 
legal notices, financial reports, assess- 
ment lists and such things at half or 
less the lawful price. A couple of pub- 
lishers even took us to task for spon- 
soring bills in the legislature like the 
ones passed at the last session saying 
that we were a set of robbers getting 
exorbitant prices for publication. I 
wonder how many of these publishers 
have had any reduction in their taxes 
either in city, township or county be- 
cause they were such good fellows. 
I am also wondering how many other 
men working for the city, township or 
county presented their bill for service 
at half the established price? Many 
publishers and printers lose sight of 
the fact that it is not the cost of pro- 
duction just at the time of setting up 
and publishing or printing, but it is 
the lost time between, that part of the 
business which cannot always be ac- 
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counted for on paper. Statistics have 
proved to us that in the printing bus- 
iness we lose more than one-fourth of 
our time. Who is going to pay for 
that if it is not charged on the time 
of working? Organization and co 
operation among the publishers and 
printers would very suddenly change 
the fellow who is not getting the 
prices on these things he should to 
the fellow getting what is coming 
to him. 

For fear that you might think that 
TI have taken advantage of you to 
“preach” organization and co-opera- 
tion I will give you some cold facts 
as to what I have done during the 
time I have served you as field secre- 
tary, which might be summed up as 
follows: 

I have visited nearly five hundred 
and fifty newspaper and _ printing 
offices, about one hundred and twen- 
ty-five of which were printing offices 
alone. This has covered a territory 
of seventy-two counties and in all 
of these counties to the best of my 
knowledge there are less than fif 
teen offices I have not visited. 

On starting out in this work we 
tried to visit each office and form a 
county organization before leaving, 
but we found that this would take too 
much time so changed our plans to 
visit every office in the county, secure 
the co-operation of the publishers and 
have them complete their county or- 
ganization as soon as practical for 
them. In nearly every county so visit- 
ed we have a county organization 
either made or in the making. Of 
course we must all realize the fact that 
it is impossible to have county organi- 
zations without the co-operation of the 
publishers. 

In the visitation of the several of- 
fices I have secured for the association 
scores of warm friends who hereto- 
fore were only luke warm or had no 
idea of the service of the Illinois Press 
association. One man said to me aft 
er I had paid him my visit and was 
about ready to travel on to the next 
office, “What do I owe you for this 
service?” I said, “You have been pay- 
ing your dues to the Illinois Press as 
sociation and they are giving you this 
service, you owe me nothing.” This 
man, I found in my conversation with 
him, had kept up his press associa- 
tion dues but had no idea what the 
Illinois Press association stood for or 
what it was doing. 

I have called the attention of scores 
of publishers to the great work which 
has been accomplished by the Tllinois 
Press association and the work which 
is ahead of us to do if we want to 
go to the trouble of doing it, that of 


organization and co-operation, 
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A Tribute to Editor John V. Riley 


Given Before Illinois Press Association Convention 
by Lieutenant-Governor Fred E. Sterling 


(This tribute to Editor Riley, who 
died July 2, 1927, was given by Lieu- 
tenant Governor Sterling, at the Illi- 
nois Press convention. ) 

John V. Riley, editor of the Rock- 
ford Morning Star, and for thirty-two 
years active in the Rockford news- 
paper field, has passed from earth. A 
heart steadfast in many a good cause 
has ceased to beat. A life of generous 
impulses and in tune with the melo- 
dies that spring from kindliness, 
earnest service and joy in the task of 
the day has come to its end. 

There is a feeling of protest, futile 
as we know it to be, that this old 
friend and associate should be taken 
when life still seemed to hold so much 
of its best for him. There was a 
youthfulness in his enthusiasm that 
the passing years could not lessen. 
There was in him an eagerness for liv- 
ing and learning and understanding 
that assured an increasing usefulness 
te the community. He had a_ high 
sense of responsibility to the public in 
his profession and he had an abiding 
desire to interpret life in its richest 
terms. To this fine goal he set his 
steps as he sought to fill his days 
with honest and wholesome endeavor. 

The influences of such a life are per- 
vasive, they find their way to re- 
spect, esteem and love. The _ city 
recognized in the Star’s editorial chief 
a comrade who had its best interests 
deeply at heart. Through his_ brief 
illness there were constant inquiries 
as to his condition. They came from 
stores and offices, from club rooms and 
golf links, from all the walks of life. 
The great affection he had for Rock- 
ford, his conscientious labors in its be- 
half, have their return in the wide- 
spread sorrow that he is gone. 

During his years in the business de- 
partment of the Star, with which pa- 
per he was associated through all his 
newspaper career, Mr. Riley cultivated 
a taste for writing. An omnivorous 
reader, a student of history and _ po- 
litical affairs, his change to editorial 
direction of the paper was _ natural 
when the need for his services de- 
veloped with the death of the Star’s 
feunder and veteran editor, J. Stan- 
ley Browne. His eleven years in that 
post revealed an aptitude, forcefulness 
and ability that brought him to high 
rank in Illinois journalism. 

To know John Riley well and to 
have his companionship meant enjoy- 
Ment of a cultured mind and all the 
graces of a gentleman. Books and 
travel had contributed to his expan- 
sive nature. He had a sunny phil- 
Osophy together with a touch of hu- 
mor that enabled him to look beyond 
the defeats and disappointments of 
the moment. A new day to him offer- 
ed new hopes and new opportunities. 
In his editorial work he sought the 


high ground of tolerance and sym- 
pathy, though firm in his cause. He 
never made friendship a thing of bar- 
ter and sale. To an exacting calling 
he gave his best and his best reflected 
all the savor of life. 

He was truthful, upright and honor- 
able in the most heated periods of 
competitive strife. He was. never 
guilty of unethical or unfair compe- 
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thing, that settled it. He was indeed a 
“friendly enemy.” 

To his fellow newspaper men, “J. 
V.”, as he was called in the kinship 
of their craft, was a captain cour- 
ageous. They were warmed by his 
ardor and touched by his_ sincerity. 
They know that his work here, ended 
all too soon, will be more than a 
memory. They will miss him as 
the valiant and loyal are missed. 
But though they grieve over the part- 
ing they have the thought that he 
fares on in his serene and genial way 
to that day and labor in which ‘only 
the Master shall praise us and only 


When he said he would do a the Master shall blame.” 


Public Utility Service 
is Community Advertising 


Of agencies that can be utilized for advertising a com- 
munity, public utility services are among the most potent. 
This, because nothing has closer or more constant contact 
with “the stranger within our gates.” 

Some shortcomings of a town can be hidden from the 
visitor whose stay is short; utility services cannot. He will 
ride the street cars, use the telephones, read by the electric 
light and eat meals cooked by the gas the first day and every 
day he is in a town. 

These services, more than any other, contribute to an 
outsider’s impression of a community as a desirable place in 
which to live, do business or build an industry. Without 
adequate transportation, communication, light and heat, no 
community is a successfully advertisable commodity. 

An important fact not always recognized is that continu- 
ously good public utility service is maintained only by provid- 
ing it BEFORE it is needed. The utility company must keep 
building ahead of current demand and even ahead of visible 
future demand. 

When an industry locates in a town, its need of public 
utility service is immediate—for the construction period, as 
well as for afterward; light, heat and power for construction; 
telephone services for communication; transportation for 
workers. These services on a large scale cannot be provided 
overnight. 

Organized community life of today, commercially, indus- 
trially and socially, is built around the public utility services. 
As they function, so functions the community and becomes 
asks or unattractive to new enterprises and new popu- 
ation. 

Public utility companies generally furnish as good service 
as their respective communities let them. When the service 
is not good, it is usually because the physical and financial 
health of the company is impaired and this impairment is 
usually due to misunderstanding and discord as between com- 
pany and community. 

Utility managers know that their success lies in volume 
and that volume is not possible without good service at lowest 
practicable rates. These services function best, therefore, 
when companies and communities come together on a basis of 
mutual interest for better mutual understanding and good will. 

The steady growth of this understanding and good will is 
a source of strength and stability in the public utility industry. 


UTILITY SECURITIES ARE GOOD INVESTMENTS 


UTILITY SECURITIES COMPANY 


230 South LaSalle Street 
CHICAGO 
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A Tribute to Henry Wilson Clendenin 


Given by V. Y. Dallman, Illinois State Register, Springfield, 


before Illinois Editors Convention 


V. Y. Dallman, of the Illinois State 
Register, Springfield, gave the follow- 
ing tribute to Mr. Clendenin at the 
Friday afternoon session of the Illi- 
rois Press convention: 

To have been assigned to the sub- 
ject—the late Henry Wilson Clen- 
denin, the ideal newspaper editor— 
before such a distinguished audience 
as this, is indeed an honor. My ap- 
preciation is most profound. As I 
proceed and there passes before me 
quickly the panorama of this long and 
useful life, I see Mr. Clendenin as I 
knew him many years ago, mingling 
with the men and boys in the mailing 
room. I see him in the press room, 
intensely interested as the presses 
produce, with a roar, the daily news- 
paper which has been his life and 
work. I see him in the composing 
room where in the days of his ap- 
prenticeship he developed those tender 
sympathies for. all who toil in the 
realms of type. I see him in the 
reportorial room, a cheering inspira- 
tion to those who were interpreting 
the news in terms of “rush copy.” I 
see him in his editorial room, unmind- 
ful of hours, reading, thinking, writing 
—working always for the uplift of 
those whom he, as a representative of 
the old school of personal journalism, 
deemed it his duty to serve to the ut- 
most of his physical and mental 
abilities—the people. 

In my opinion, it is a great mis- 
fortune to the newspaper profession 
that such personal journalism as he 
represented is practically a thing of 
the past. Vast is the service which 
the great press of America renders 
the nation and the world through in- 
telligent and pitiless publicity. It is 
the beacon light of freedom and the 
torch of liberty! Its lightning-fast 
dissemination of news and pictures 
through use of telephone, telegraph, 
radio, telephotography, radiophotog- 
raphy and high-speed presses is one 
of the wonders of the world. Un- 
fortunately there is lacking today 
much of that force of individual edito- 
rial conscience which directed per- 
sonal journalism of days of yore. 
True, politics and mercenary consider- 
ations have always been a problem in 
newspaper publication, but today, with 
the passing of the old school, there is 
less individual responsibility, less 
editorial idealism, more of the mer- 
cenary and increasing prestige of pol- 
itical patronage. Many of you could, 
no doubt, cite striking illustrations of 
this truth, even in Illinois journalism, 
if you were pressed to do so. Those 
who edit and publish newspapers on 
the basis of profit before principle do 
not feel, as Mr. Clendenin always felt, 
that in editing a great daily news- 
paper, the editor should recognize 
only two directing influences. One 
was the -public welfare. ~The other 
was his conscience. 


Only when such influences are the 
guard and guide of journalism will 
newspapers perform that measureless 
maximum of service of which they 
are capable to make America greater, 
the world better and to protect the 
liberties of posterity. 

Henry Wilson Clendenin, whose life 
inspired the above thoughts, was born 
August 1, 1837. He died July 18, 1927. 
Had he lived 13 days longer he would 
have been 90 years old, a goal which 
he was happily ambitious to reach. 
But death came to him in the midst 
of a sweet sleep and he passed on 
with a memory revered by all who 
knew him and with enviable fame as 
a newspaper editor. He was buried 
in Oak Ridge cemetery in Springfield, 
just opposite the tomb of Abraham 
Lincoln amidst tributes written in 
editorials, voiced in oratory and 
uttered in the fragrance of a profusion 
of flowers, yet none of these could 
fully express the genuineness, the 
honor and the sweet Christianity of 
this good man. The useful years of 
his long life, his regard for all of his 
employes and business associates, the 
relationship maintained for more than 
balf a century between Mr. Clendenin 
and his co-publisher, Hon. Thomas 
Rees, have been idealistic. 

Through the 35 years since my first 
association with the Illinois State 
Register as a carrier boy, I have seen 
Mr. Clendenin and Mr. Rees always 
working in perfect harmony. I have 
never heard one utter an unpleasant 
word to the other. It was the ideal 
partnership, severed finally by death, 
and yet, I am sure this association 
remains alive. Very happily, my direc- 
tion has been to carry on as nearly as 
possible with strict adherence to the 
policies and principles of Mr. Clen- 
denin. 

I could tell any number of stories 
of dramatic incidents in our editorial 
rooms when Mr. Clendenin, through 
his vigorous policy of honorable serv- 
ice, found himself in conflict with 
potential individuals or groups in the 
community which sought to force him 
to compromise his principles. May 
I be permitted to tell this one story 
which is characteristic of him. It was 
about a quarter of a century ago when 
he had directed me to assist him in 
suppressing public gambling in Spring- 
field. One of his heaviest advertisers 
said he would never do another inch 
of advertising with him if he did not 
desist. A wealthy and autocratic 
gambler had the effrontery to ap- 
proach Mr. Clendenin with an offer 
of financial reward if he would “just 
keep still.’ The advertiser accom- 
panied this law violator to the office 
and renewed his threat which in- 
volved heavy financial loss. He in- 
sisted that public gambling brought 
to the. city money which was prompt- 
ly placed in circulation among the 
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merchants. I shall never forget Mr. 
Clendenin’s bitter resentment of this 
insult as he rose from his desk, strode 
to the door, flung it open and com- 
manded: “Go!” 

They went. The fight continued. 
Springfield was purged of this form 
of lawlessness. 

Time will not permit anything like 
a comprehensive review of Mr. Clen- 
denin’s newspaper career. Seldom 
has it been the lot of one man to haye 
had so many beautiful tributes paid 
him as were paid Mr. Clendenin at the 
time of his passing. Among others 
who sent tributes written from the 
heart were former United States Sen- 
ator James Hamilton Lewis, Roy D. 
Keehn, Chicago, of the Hearst publi- 
cations; United States Senator Charles 
S. Deneen; E. T. Cutter of the Asso- 
ciated Press, Chicago; former Gover- 
nor Frank O. Lowden, Oregon, -Illi- 
nois; Thomas E. Conklin, New York; 
the Daily Pantagraph, Bloomington; 
former Secretary of State Louis G. 
Stevenson, Bloomington; Clark How- 
ell, Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution; W. 
Kee Maxwell, Bloomington Bulletin; 
John Howard Todd, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota; the Moline Dispatch, Moline, 
Tll.; Melville EH. Stone, many years 
manager of the Associated Press, New 
York; Robert J. Bender of the United 
Press, New York; Hilton U. Brown of 
the Indianapolis News; Congressman 
Henry T. Rainey, Carrollton; Con- 
gressman J. Earl Major, Hillsboro; 
Judge Norman L. Jones, Carrollton; 
Congressman Richard Yates, Wash- 
ington; former Governor Joseph W. 
Fifer, Bloomington; Millard F. Dun- 
lap, Jacksonville; Joseph M. Page, of © 
the Jerseyville Democrat; the Chicago 
Journal of Commerce; the LaSalle 
Street Journal, and others too numer- 
ous to mention, the spirit of their — 
ccmmunications being similar to that 
beautiful tribute paid by former Gov- 
ernor Edward F. Dunne who wired 
from Chicago: | 

“Henry Clendenin dead. So passes — 
in the full vigor of his moral and in- 
tellectual strength one of the old time — 
giants of Jeffersonian democracy, the 
Henry Watterson of Illinois, who nev- | 
er bartered principle for a competency. 
His death is a distinct loss to clean 
journalism and clean democracy.” 

If I may be pardoned I shall quote | 
in conclusion from the editorial which 
I wrote for the Illinois State Register — 
at the time of Mr. Clendenin’s death — 
and which summarizes his life and 
work and my intimate impressions of | 
him. 

“His was a beautiful character. His 
life was an extraordinary span of — 
years, every day of which was jeweled | 
with strict adherence to Christian — 
principles of honor, integrity, charity, 
tolerance and service for humanity. 

“The oldest active editor of a daily { 
paper of Illinois, and one of the oldest | 
in continuous service in the United | 
States, he fought courageously to SUS: — 
tain that which he believed to be 
right and to discourage that which | 
he believed to be wrong. 
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“Though Mr. Clendenin did no edito- 
rial writing within the last two years, 
his mature advice, sustained by long 
years of close study of the problems 
of society and by a memory that was 
marvelous, was of incalculable value. 
When there were great problems in- 
yolving issues of right and wrong he 
rose to great heights, never com- 
promising with that which he knew 
to be wrong and ever willing to make 
any sacrifice for a cause he knew to 
be right. He possessed a deep sym- 
pathy which mellowed more and more 

with his advancing years. There was 

always a tenderness and a sweetness 
in his heart which found constant ex- 
pression in kindly words and generous 
charities. 

“He knew that he had advanced far 

‘into the evening of life, but every 
hour of every day he lived meant to 
him an opportunity to brighten his 
life and the lives of others by some 
kindness. 

“When death comes at the noonday 
of life, it brings a sudden shock. When 
death comes when the day is done— 

in the evening when the shadows have 

lengthened and the course is run— 
sorrow is sincere, but there is sweet 
solace in the tender memories of a 
long life so ideally lived as was this 
‘life which ended peacefully and pain- 
lessly in the sleep of death. 

“Henry W. Clendenin was at times 
‘as carefree as a child. His keen 
sense of humor brought him joy in 
his declining years. Even the shadow 
of approaching blindness failed to 
‘make him insensible to hope’s silver 
lining behind the clouds of adversity. 
‘He loved stories of human kindness. 
Tears of joy welled into his half-blind 
eyes as details were told or read to 
him of some one being kind to a 
child in sorrow or to a mother in 
distress. 

“Mr. Clendenin was always sincere, 
frank and honest. His hopeful, phil- 
osophical outlook on life made him 
most likeable and companionable. He 
jwas optimist and commoner, scholar 
and publicist, patriot and public ben- 
efactor. His philosophy was impres- 
sive. Attributing his longevity to 
hard work and devotion to the ideal 
of common honesty he once said: 
‘Work is essential to health and hap- 
piness.’ Turning his face to the future 
a year ago when he was completing 
ois 400-page autobiography, he wrote: 
“My prayer is that God will bless man- 
sind and convince a blessed people 
chat to make a world permanently 
3reater they must strive to make it 
vermanently good.’ His biography 
which has been in generous demand, 
3overs his birth in Pennsylvania, his 
%oyhood trip west, his first job as a 
oy printer on the Burlington Hawk- 
eye 75 years ago; his . experiences 
with the Peoria Transcript; his recol- 
‘ections of four wars—the Mexican, 
Jivil, Spanish-American, and World 
vars; his enlistment in the 20th Penn- 
‘ylvania infantry and service in the 
Jivil war which entitled him to wear 
‘he little bronze button which he 


vrized so highly; thrilling experiences 
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during the dramatic days of chaos 
before and after the war; his employ- 
ment with the old Gazette-Argus of 
Burlington, Iowa; his meeting, 64 
years ago as an employe of the Keo- 
kuk Constitution, with Thomas Rees; 
his year of editorial direction of the 
Metamora (Ill.) Sentinel; his connec- 
tion with the Keokuk Gate City and 
his purchase in 1876, together with 
Thomas Rees and George Smith, of 
the Keokuk Constitution. Five years 
later (1881) this firm came to Spring- 
field and purchased the Illinois State 
Register, of which Messrs. Rees and 
Clendenin became joint owners a few 
years later, building it on the firm 
foundation of service for city, state 
and nation, with the idealism of its 
editor governing its every purpose. 

“With mind clear as a bell, Mr. Clen- 
denin loved to tell of conditions which 
prompted him to cast his first vote 
for Stephen A. -Douglas for senator 
against Abraham Lincoln in 1858, and 
to cast his first presidential vote for 
Abraham Lincoln in 1860. In ’64 he 
voted for General George B. McClellan, 
explaining that McClellan was his old 
commander during the war, and, there- 
fore, he could not vote against him. 
His introductory chapter of his auto- 
biography entitled “The Magic Age” 
is a beautiful verbal panorama in 
which one sees the Indians near Bur- 
lington, the dim flicker of the tallow 
candle, the slow-moving ox-cart, the 
“prairie schooner,” the flail and things 
primitive. Then follows his graphic 
story of the marvels of modern inven- 
tion. 

“Mr. Clendenin loved flowers, trees, 
sentiment. His life was a poem of 
unsullied virtue. He fell little short 
of the perfect. 


Go near the Ocean its called- } 
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“If the writer of this editorial were 
asked for an original epitaph, this it 
would be: 
Here lies in noble death—at rest— 
A writer, brave and bold, 
Whose life posterity hath blest 
Because he sought—not gold— 
Not power that he might oppress 
Unprivileged in need, 
Thus causing fellowmen distress 
Through avarice and greed, 
But with his honor-torch of light, 
Of charity and love— 
To be a champion of right! 
For man—and—God—above!” 


TOP NOTCH QUALITY 
At Reasonable Prices 


Build up your department by 
giving your customers engrav- 
ing with individuality. 


Social Stationery 


Wedding Invitationsand 
Announcements 


Commercial Letterheads 


and Cards 


Prompt Attention Given Trade 
Accounts 


Crest Engraving Co. 
557 & 559 W. Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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When in Washington visit Harvey’s Restaurant, 11th and Pennsylvania Avenues 
Famous since 1856 


Alabama 


The Franklin Times, at Russellville, 
has been purchased by M. S. Hans- 
brough, of Sheffield. ‘The paper is a 
weekly. 

Tarrant City now has a new paper, 
the Tarrant City Booster, started by 
J. B. Atkinson. 

T. L. C. Vail has been succeeded as 
manager of the Foley Baldwin County 
News by C. M. Balzli. 

The Bridgeport News has been re- 
vived as a_ weekly. The Herald, 
launched in January, has been sus- 
pended. 

Atmore has a new weekly, launched 
by Tup Lucas, called the Atmore Ad- 
vance. 

Cc. J. Hildreth, head of the C. J. 
Hildreth company, printers of Albany- 
Decatur, was awarded sixth place in 
the veteran printer contest held by the 
Fourth Educational Graphic Arts ex- 
position. Mr. Hildreth is a former 
president of the Alabama Press asso- 
ciation. He founded his printing 
plant in 1854, and it now has a very 
high place among commercial print- 
ing plants in the country. 


Arkansas 

B. J. McCausey has purchased an 
interest in the Paris Progress, former- 
ly operated by Leslie Gray. Mr. Mc- 
Causey is succeeded on the Express 
by C. A. Greenwood. 

The Glenwood Herald has been pur- 
chased from Herb Lewis by Charles A. 
Price, formerly of the Arkansas Dem- 
ocrat and the Gazette at Little Rock. 
About a year and a half ago he was 
obliged to retire for a rest, but he 
spent the time in San Antonio, Texas, 
and was connected with the publish- 
ing business on his own account there. 

D. A. Gean, of the Hope Press, now 
has Allen Rallow as an associate. 

The first issue of the Batesville 
Daily Record came out the first week 
in October. It is published by W. M 
Shelby, who will continue the weekly 
edition of the Record. 

G. E. Bennett, editor of the Lamar 
Leader, was 62, and his paper was 62, 
on a recent anniversary. The Leader 
has been under one continuous owner- 
ship since it was established in 1895. 

The Hot Springs Press made its 
first appearance on the streets the 
night of the Dempsey-Tunney fight. 
Mrs. J. M. Connelly is publisher and 
is assisted by J. M. Thorne, as editor 
and business manager. 

The Gillett Record has been estab- 
lished by Frank Anderson, publisher 
of the Arkansas Leader at Stuttgart. 

The Nashville News, edited by C. M. 
Ferguson has changed from a six toa 
seven column paper. 

An early October issue of the Con- 
way News carried a six-page supple- 
ment, five of which were devoted to 
the advertising of one merchant. The 
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News is published by J. B. Parker 
and his son Edgar. 
California 

The Modesto News-Herald has been 
purchased by the McClatchys, who 
own the Sacramento Bee and the 
Fresno Bee. 

Louis Meyer, of Oakdale, and J. L. 
Manire, of Minnesota, who recently 
bought the Pittsburg Dispatch from C. 
A. West, have contracted for a new 
building next to the post office, to 
house their plant. The Dispatch is 
now a semi-weekly. 

The Reseda Banner is in its new 
quarters. The paper is edited by A. HB. 
Hartman. 

Cornelius De Bakscy, publisher of 
the Fontana Herald, claims the record 
of having one subscriber, at least, in 
every section of the globe, and cir- 
culation on every continent. 

The North Hollywood Press, former- 
ly the Lankershim Press, has enlarged 
its Tuesday edition from 12 to 16 
pages and its Friday edition from 16 
to 20 pages. 

Roger L. Heacock, a former Iowan, 
has purchased the Baldwin Park Bul- 
letin from L. E. Hauser. 

McCullough and Thomson bought 
the El Segundo Herald from Myron L. 
Watson. 

Henry F. Harris recently acquired 
the Florence Messenger from Elfstrom 
& Marr. Mr. Harris had just disposed 
of the Eaton Rapids (Mich.) Review 
when the two papers of that town con- 
solidated. 

Carrol H. Smith, one of the pub- 
lishers of the La Mesa Scout and three 
switch papers, has been appointed 
state printer by Governor Young. His 
father, C. O. Smith and brother, 
Preston, will continue the work at 
La Mesa. 

The Fairview Heights Gazette was 
sold to Vernon F. Paine, formerly on 
the staff of the Pasadena News. 


Colorado 

Harry Wilson, a pioneer Colorado 
printer and editor, has retired from 
the San Juan Prospector, one of the 
oldest weeklies in the state. His in- 
terests have been taken over by Vancil 
Smith, his former partner, and M. E. 
Lewis, owner of the plant. 

_C. E. Dedrick, a Nebraska man, is 
in charge of the Clear Creek Mining 
Journal-Gazette, the newly  consol- 
idated paper resulting from the Jour- 
nal and the Gazette at Idaho Springs. 

Sara Gladys Houston, formerly at 
Northwestern university, is now asso- 
ciated with her father, Thomas W. 
Houston, editor of the Middle Park 
Times at Hot Sulphur Springs. 

G. W. Smith, editor of the Hayden 
Republican, made a practice, during 
the summer, of making short trips to 
adjoining counties and writing stories 
about them for his paper. These ac- 
counts have been of great interest to 
his readers. 

The Pueblo Chieftain moved into a 
new home on the occasion of its 60th 
anniversary. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred B. Mason, of the 
La Junta Tribune, have just issued 
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“On the Road,” a booklet containing 
a series of. letters written by them dur- 
ing an automobile trip from the Ar- 
kansas river at La Junta to the Huh 
of the Universe on the Atlantic coast 
during the months of May and June, 
1927. 

C. D. Andrus has purchased the 
Grover Pawnee Press from D. H. Wil- 
liamson who was obliged to retire 
on account of ill health. 


Illinois 

Beginning with the issue of Septem- 
ber 1, the Blue Island Sun-Standard 
increased its size to an eight-column 
page. First page headings display 
new type and style. 

Myron S. Jones, editor of the Blue 
Island Sun-Standard, with his family, 
motored to the Atlantic coast in Sep- 
tember. They were gone about a 
month and visited many of the his- 
toric points that the East boasts of. 
During their trip they visited at the 
former home of Mrs. Jones, at Swamp- 
scott. 

The Wood River Daily Press has 
moved into a modern one story brick 
building at Lorena and Whitelaw ay- 
enues. The building it formerly oc- 
cupied will be retained for rental 
purposes. 

E. O. Barnes reminisces in the 
Raritan Reporter for October 13. On 
the first page is a facsimile of the 
Reporter when it was a two-column 
paper of four pages. This was in 
October, 1884, and the little paper 
went for nine weeks and then sub- 
scriptions permitted enlargement to a 
six column folio. Mr. Barnes has been 
an editor 50 years, a printer 54 years 
and publisher of the Reporter 43 years. 

The Lake View Independent has 
been suspended for the time being ow- | 
ing to the illness in the family of 
Editor Blair, and his own failing | 
health. He has published the paper | 
weekly for more than 40 years. ! 

Alva Gilmore, of the Fisher Re 
porter, is telling his readers about an 
auto trip to “Hiawatha Land,” taken | 
last Summer. 

R. R. Lane, former owner of the | 
Bement Register, has re-identified him- | 
self with the paper as part owner and | 
the new firm is to be known as Mc | 
Dowell and Lane. Editor McDowell | 
is to have charge of the editorial and — 
soliciting, while Editor Lane will | 
devote his time to the mechanical end. | 

E. D. Gross, formerly of Oak Park, | 
now publishes the London Mills — 
Times. The paper was established in | 
1888 by W. W. Vose and remained in — 
that family for 40 years. 

The Rochelle Independent-Register | 
issued a special “Hi-Way Jubilee ' 
Edition,” September 29, on the occasion 
of the opening of the Meridian High- 
way. 


Louisiana c 

J. D. Acomb, cashier of the New 
Orleans States, was shot and fatally 
wounded by a bandit who snatched | 
the weekly payroll satchel, containing — 


_ Rouge. 
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$5,844, from him, as he entered the 
newspaper building. 

Mrs. J. M. Sasser, editor and pub- 
lisher of the De Quincey News, issued 
a 20-page special number to commem- 
orate the removal of the paper to a 
new location. 

Estelle Tannehill, publisher of the 
Winnfield News-American, is taking a 
three months course in journalism at 
the Louisiana State university, Baton 
During her absence her paper 
is under the supervision of Mrs. A. L. 
Smith. 

Many favorable comments are made 
concerning Mrs. W. F. Nolan’s 24-page 
edition of the Opelousas Clarion-Prog- 


ress, issued at the time of the recent 


joint meeting of the North and South 
Louisiana Press associations. 

‘A new paper in southwest Louisiana 
is the Vinton News-Leader, published 
by J. E. Endicott, a newcomer in 
newspaper work, but seemingly vet- 
eran in his capable covering of the 
field. 

Curtis L. Gremillion is the editor of 

a new paper in Acadia parish, the 

Church Point Press. Mr. Gremillion 
also owns the Acadian at Crowley and 
' the News at Marksville. 


Massachusetts 

Editor Henry Morgan White, of the 
Rockland Independent, recently cele- 
brated his 80th birthday. The Brock- 
ton Enterprise says that ‘nobody 
- would come within at least ten years 
| of that mark in hazarding a guess at 
\his age.’ He does a lot of writing 
‘for his paper and for pastime delights 

in long hikes on foot that would test 
‘the mettle of a younger man. Mr. 
White has been a newspaper man in 
‘Rockland for 14 years, but he had 
long experience in the craft elsewhere. 
The Norwood Messenger has made 
its debut as the only semi-weekly in 
‘the state, so it claims, and one of the 
very few in New England. 

The Charlestown News is now pre- 
|pared to handle book and job printing 
‘of every description. Under the lead- 
‘ership of Charles A. Collins, the News 
‘has become one of the most prosperous 
‘weeklies in Greater Boston. 

The Brookline Chronicle issued a 
52-page “Home-Coming” number, print- 
‘ed on book paper and adorned with 
a cover in colors, the last week in 
‘September. 


Michigan 

| Holt, a rapidly growing suburb of 
Lansing, announces that the Holt In- 
dependent is a new paper which will 
be started in the near future. 

' Glenn O. Currey bought back the 
Muskegon Heights Record from Harry 
L. Hayden and has again assumed con- 
trol and management. 

Joe Braun is in charge of the Ches- 
aning Argus, which was recently pur- 
chased by Senator Chester M. Howell. 
Mr. Braun was for many years asso- 
ciated with A. D. Gallery as superin- 
tendent of the Tuscola County 
Advertiser at Caro. 

It is Washtenaw County Tribune 
now instead of Washtenaw Post. The 
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paper is edited by G. Raymond Derby 
at Ann Arbor. Mr. Derby was for 
several years city editor of the Ionia 
County News. 

The Byron Herald and Commercial 
are being published in the same plant, 
by *C.3 Bosand ‘L:- B.*Hooker. A. 7. 
Vance has left the concern to return 
to Lansing. 

Kenneth B. Butler has purchased 
the Advertiser-Record at Constantine, 
a paper which boasts the record of 83 
years of continuous publication. Mr. 
Butler has been editor of the Mendota 
Sun-Bulletin, Mendota, Illinois. He is 
making some radical changes for the 
better in the paper he has acquired. 

C. H. Reed is printing a detailed 
story of a trip through Virginia in his 
Clio Messenger. He and his com- 
panion, Mr. McCormick took scores of 
snapshots while on the two weeks’ 
jaunt and now have a fine collection 
of pictures of the many historic points 
in Virginia. 


Minnesota 

J. E. Reynolds, editor of the Man- 
kato Free Press since 1902, has retired 
from newspaper work because of ill 
health. 

Ernest Yost sold the Welcome 
Times, so he, could take a rest, and 
J. M. Conrad, formerly of the Storden 
Times and the Westbrook Sentinel will 
carry on his work. 

The Adams Review has been sold to 
Fred J. Barten by R. P. Willis. Mr. 
Willis will devote his time to his other 
paper, the Grand Meadow Record. 

H. O. Sonnesyn sold the Bertha Her- 
ald to D. C. Cuppernell, who recently 
sold his interest in the St. James 
Independent. 

Having bought the Bowerville Blade 


from C. M. Sutton, Edmund Schroeder - 


plans several improvements. 

The fourth paper has been added to 
the string of the Northern Minnesota 
Publishing company, the Walker Pilot. 
The central plant is at the Maeser Fur 
Farm, near Hackensack, and most of 
the mechanical work is done there, al- 
though an office will be retained at 
Walker and the Pilot will be printed 
there. Carl Rynearson, formerly of 
the Okabena Press, is now editor of 
the Pilot. 

W. C. Starr spent the hay fever 
season at Duluth, but is back on the 
job at Redwood Falls now. 

The Tracy Headlight-Herald is now 
installed in a 32x100 foot two-story 
structure, built especially for a print- 
ing office and modern in every respect. 


Missouri 

Meredith Garten, of Sugar Creek, 
has purchased the Raytown News from 
John Pollitt, who has retired from the 
newspaper business. 

J. E. Perrin, of Nevada, is the new 
owner of the Sheldon Enterprise. 

E. C. Hadley purchased the interest 
in the Fair Play Advocate owned by 
T. L. Mustain and is now in full pos- 
session of the paper of which he has 
been editor for nine years. 

Lilbroun has been without a news- 
paper since the death of William Field 
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but the Banner has been started again 
by Raymond Lloyd and Glenn White- 
side. 

L. T. Moulton sold his interest in 
the King City Chronicle to Townsend 
Godsey of Maryville, who, with Tracy 
D. Stahlman, will continue publication 
of the paper. 

J. P. Tucker of the Parkville Gazette 
recently celebrated his fortieth year 
as sole owner of the Gazette. 

T. O. Smith has published the Clin- 
ton Eye continuously since he estab- 
lished it 40 years ago. The editor is 
now 76 years old, and not in the best 
of health, but he still makes up the 
16-page paper once a week and is 
known to have one of the outstanding 
county newspapers in the state. 

Edgar Martindale sold the Clarks- 
ville Banner-Sentinel to John O. 
Roberts. 

Robert Mahon, formerly with the 
Linn Republican, has bought the Bland 
Courier from L. L. Davis. 

L. E. Leach, who owned the Deep- 
water World about 15 years ago, has 
re-purchased it from Lester Sawyer. 

George W. Rhea has been publisher 
of the Drexel Star for 36 years. He 
founded the paper when the Kansas 
City Southern Railroad founded the 
town. 


Ohio 

With an early October issue, the 
Lodi Review went into the hands of 
H. L. Harrington, of Garrettsville. 
For 34 years J. W. Dunlap has been in 
the printing business, but now he 
says that he is going to take a rest, 
“not because it is needed, but because 
of the opportunity.” The new owner 
has been employed as foreman of the 
Garrettsville Journal, and for a year 
or so he has owned a half interest in 
that publication. For a time he had 
charge of the composing room of the 
A. 8. Gilman Printing company, 
Cleveland. 

The Buckeye, official publication of 
the Ohio Newspaper association, is 
out. There are eight pages of good 
gain. 

The Niles Times now issues a week- 
ly edition known as the Mahoning 
Valley Gazette and a weekly for 
Girard, the News. 

O. H. Cochran has purchased the 
Ashley Star from W. H. Pletcher. Mr. 
Cochran has been a successful Penn- 
sylvania publisher for 16 years, having 
edited the Vandegrift News for that 
period. 

The Greenfield Times is a new 
weekly, edited by G. K. Wise. 

Glenn D. Keeney bought the Rock 
Creek Independent from Edward E. 
Cook. 

Wayne Adams succeeds Guy Spring 
as editor of the Lebanon Star. Adams 
was formerly editor of the Blanchester 
Star Republican. 

The Willoughby Republican and 
Painesville Herald have combined into 
a paper known as the Republican- 
Herald which will be put out by 
Ethel D. Bryant. 
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Utah Press Has Annual Business Meet 


Dr. Max Markus, Richfield Reaper, Elected President; 


Association to Have Summer Outing Next June 


(By Grace A. Cooper) 


At the annual business session of 
the Utah State Press association, held 
October 1 and 2 at Salt Lake City, the 
principal topic discussed was. the 
need of a field secretary for Utah. A 
report was given by the committee ap- 
pointed last summer to confer with 
the Idaho Press association in regard 
to the feasibility of a joint secretary 
for the two states. This being not 
advisable, a discussion was led by 
Harry Porte, who is associated with 
his father, R. T. Porte, in the publi- 
cation of the Franklin Price list. Mr. 
Porte is a member of the National 
Field Managers’ association, and gave 
the history of the work of field secre- 
taries in other states. The matter has 
been referred to a committee to re- 
port at the summer meeting of the 
association. 

The subject receiving the most in- 
terested discussion was that of the 
publication of the county, school dis- 
trict, and state reports, and that of ad- 
-hering strictly to the legal rate of 
ten cents per line per issue. 

A. L. Bixby, of Lincoln, Nebraska, 
known for his newspaper column un- 
der the name “Bix,” old in service, 
still young in years, was in the city 
visiting a daughter, and was an hon- 
ored guest at the meetings. He made 
the principal address of the conven- 
tion. ‘Bix’ subscribes to the  phil- 
osophy that “today is better than yes- 
terday, and tomorrow will be better 
than today if we make it so.” 

Other speakers during the two-day 
session were Mayor C. Clarence Nes- 
len, who had just returned from Chi- 
cago where he was the guest of Jack 
Dempsey at the great fight. Mayor 
Neslen made the trip at night by air- 
plane, and the subject of his ad- 
dress was aviation as well as his view 
on the much discussed seventh round. 

The topics discussed by men promi- 
nent in the work, were next year’s 
program in road work, flood control 
legislation, school work, labor saving 
devices, and many others. 

During the sessions, the members 
were guests of the Salt Lake Chamber 
of Commerce at a luncheon on Satur- 
day. The Western Newspaper Union, 
through its manager, J. E. Jones, was 
host Saturday evening at a dinner 
which included the editors and wives 
or partners. Sunday noon, the Salt 
Lake Tribune staff entertained those 
attending the convention at a lunch- 
eon. All meetings were held at the 
Newhouse hotel, and the banquets 
served in the convention room of the 
hotel. 

Dr. Max Markus, editor of the Rich- 
field Reaper was elected president of 
the association for the coming year; 
Clyde A. Epperson of the Kaysville 
Reflex, vice-president, and Mrs. Grace 
A. Cooper, editor of the News-Advo- 


cate, Price, was re-elected secretary 
and treasurer. 

The summer outing will be held 
some time in June, at which time the 


DR. MAX MARKUS 
President Utah Press Association 


members will go to Price for the busi- 
ness session, and from there visit 
Castle Dale, about twenty-five miles 
south. Returning to Price, they will 
leave Sunday morning for the north- 
eastern part of the state, where they 
will visit the towns of the Uinta basin, 
including Duchesne, Myton, Roosevelt, 
and Vernal, returning to Salt Lake 
City by way of Heber City and the 
good fishing holes. 

About two-thirds of the member- 
ship of the association was represent- 
ed at the fall meeting. 


Rating Certificates Given 
Illinois Daily Newspapers 

Rating certificates were awarded to 
the following daily newspapers of IIli- 
nois in the national contest sponsored 
by the school of journalism, Univer- 
sity of Illinois. The committee of 
judges for the daily papers was com- 
posed of Lawrence W. Murphy and 
R.R. Barlow, professors of journalism, 
and W. W. Evans, of the Belleville 
Advocate. 

The dailies which received dis- 
tinguished rating certificates were: 

Pike County Times, Pittsfield. 

Watertown Daily Times, Watertown, 
Wis. 

The Daily News, Batavia, N. Y. 

Woodstock Daily Sentinel, Wood- 
stock. 

Kewanee Star-Courier, Kewanee. 

The Frederick Post, Frederick, Md. 

The Daily Gazette, Sterling, Il. 

Aurora Daily Beacon-News, Aurora. 


ville. 

The Elgin Courier-News, Elgin. 

The Daily Progress, Charlottsville, 
Va. 

Muncie Evening Press, Muncie, Ind. 


Freeport Journal-Standard, Freeport. 


Danville Commercial News, Dan- 
ville. 

Centralia Sentinel, Centralia. 
Mercer County News and Aledo 


Democrat, Aledo. 

Moline Dispatch, Moline. 

Joliet Evening Herald-News, Joliet. 

The Quincy Herald-Whig, Quincy. 

The Daily Gazette, Sterling. 

The Bradenton Herald, Bradenton. 

Judges of the weekly papers were 
Cc. L. Allen, of the Illinois school of 
journalism, George W. Nisley, of the 
Mendota Reporter, Fred D. Keister, of 
the Ionia County (Mich.) News, and 
Elmo Scott Watson, editor of Publish- 
ers’ Auxiliary. 

The weeklies which received  dis- 
tinguished rating certificates were: 

The Virginia Star, Culpeper, Va. 

Tri-County Press, Polo. 

The Home Journal, 
Tenn. 

The Gibson Courier, Gibson City. 


Walsh County Record, Grafton, 
INSEE: 
South Florida Developer, Stuart, 
Fla. 


The Rantoul Press, Rantoul. 

Hardin County Citizen, Iowa Fall 
Iowa. 

Colorado Springs Farm News, Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo. 

Carmi Tribune-Times, Carmi. 

The Earlville Leader, Earlville. ~ 

Lacon Home Journal, Lacon. 

The McHenry Plaindealer, 
Henry. 

The Piatt County Republican, Mon- 
ticello. 

St. Francisville Times, St. Francis- 
ville. 

Marshall County News, 
Kan. 

The Florence Herald, Florence, Ala. 

The Hinckley News, Hinckley, Minn. 

The Times-Record, Aledo. 

The Wheaton Progressive, Wheaton. 

Herald and News, Randolph, Vt. 

Manchester Times, Manchester, 
Tenn. 

The Mendota Reporter, Mendota. 

The Montgomery News, Hillsboro. 

The Milan Independent, Milan. 


New Canaan Advertiser, New 
Canaan, Conn. 
Clinton County Republican, St. 
Johns, Mich. 


The Lapeer County Press, Lapeer, 
Mich. 

Chicago Heights 
Heights. 

Richfield Reaper, Richfield, Utah. 

Marissa Messenger, Marissa. 

Mercer County News and ede 
Democrat, Aledo. 

Pike County Republican, Pittsfield. 


Star, Chicago 


F. R. Creglow, pioneer editor and 


newspaper man of Lyon county, South ; 
He was publisher 


Dakota, is dead. 
of the Little Rock Herald. 


Murfreesboro, 


Me- 


Marysville; 
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Jacksonville Daily Journal, Jackson- 


| university. 
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Keeping Up With the Profession 


Professor of Journalism, University of Illinois 


Writing for Farm and Home 
“Technical Writing of Farm and 
Home” is the product of Fred W. 
Beckman, Harry 
R. O’Brien and 
Blair Converse, 
and comes from 
the press of the 
Journalism Pub- 
lishing company, 
Ames, Iowa. 
Beckman, ‘who 
is editor of the 
Farmer’s Wife, 
with headquarters 
dian oleae aul. 21s 
widely known as 
an editor and 
former teacher of 
journalism. He 


Lawrence Murphy 
headed the department of technical 
journalism at Iowa State college for 


many years and is an experienced 
newspaper man with a record which 
included the managing editorship of 
the Des Moines Register Leader. 
Harry R. O’Brien, the second of the 
cooperating authors is a former mem- 
ber of the staff of the Country Gentle- 
man, and now is head of the work in 
agricultural journalism at Ohio State 
Blair Converse, present 
head of the department of technical 
journalism at Iowa State college and 
former night telegraph editor of the 


| Milwaukee Journal, is the third of the 


authors. Into the book these three 
men have woven much of the experi- 


| ence they have obtained in instructing 


beginners in the news and feature 
problems of farm and home life. 


Many of the things that one would © 


find in a book on reporting or a book 
on editing or a book on feature writ- 
ing are to be found in ‘Technical 


| Writing of Farm and Home” but there 


are many other things as well, and 
the collection of directions, explana- 
tions, and illustrations is one that will 


| prove valuable in many ways in coun- 


try and community journalism work. 

The first division of the book is 
devoted to news of agriculture and 
the home and includes a discussion of 
the writing problem, the field of tech- 
nical writing, news, news of special 
fields, sources of news, the news 
gatherer and his methods, organiza- 
tion of newspapers and magazines, 


| news story structure, the news story 


lead, the body of the news story, writ- 


_ ing the news story, meeting and inter- 


view stories, short informational and 


| experience stories. 


The second division of the book is 


| devoted to the magazine feature ar- 
, ticle and includes a discussion of the 
'Magazine feature article, 


types of 
feature articles, finding subjects for 


Pod 


feature articles, gathering feature ar- 
ticle material, printed sources of 
information, writing the feature story, 
feature article beginnings and titles, 
feature story style, writing of women’s 
interests, photographs and_ illustra- 
tions, getting the story published, pub- 
licity and publicity relationships, ethi- 
cal and legal aspects of technical writ- 
ing. 

Some of the material in this section 
is presented in a fresh manner and 
gains much by that presentation. The 
classifications: are consistent and well 
considered and the illustrations are 
apt. Compilations of valuable refer- 
ences and lists of pamphlets are in- 
cluded with explanatory notes. 

A third section of the book deals 
with illustrative stories which the 
authors are careful to explan are not 
representative of the best features 
but are chosen to illustrate a wide 
variety of things. This they do with 
good effect, but a reader would like 
an occasional model or superior story 
in connection with his study of the 
field. ; 

There are some excellent stories in 
the collection but the unskilled reader 
and writer are likely to ask which 
ones they are. The authors say to 
them that they made no attempt to 
select the best stories because there 
is no concensus to pass upon current 
newspaper and magazine stories and 
to point out that this or that story is 
a model. But since when has excel- 
lence been determined by a concensus? 
Since when has it been recognized by 
a group opinion of writers and editors 
of varying competence? The authors 
of the book might have erred if they 
had selected a score of outstanding 
stories and pointed out their merits 
but they would have given direction 
to their work that would have proved 
helpful to many beginners. 

I miss an emphasis on translating 
the results of research into journalistic 
forms and an emphasis on neighbor- 
hood news as opposed to general 
news compiled at a distant point. 
Both of these divisions of thought are 
given mention but they have not been 
developed to the proportions that their 
importance justifies. Journalistic meth- 
od and technique are still in their 
infancy so far as making important 
things interesting is concerned. We 
are still shying away from research 
because we doubt our ability to sense 
its true import and translate it into 
a vital and interesting message for a 
newspaper and magazine public. And 
yet agriculture and other industries 
lag behind the times only insofar as 
journalism fails to relate in an inter- 
esting way the very newest things 
that have come from the laboratories 


of students and scientists and schol- 
ars. I have no reference here to the 
failure of publicity departments to 
send out a large volume of mim- 
eographed material. The volume of 
material which is written for publica- 
tion is enormous. It is not in volume 
that improvement must come; it is in 
scientific understanding and mastery 
of a superior technique, a technique 
that has not yet been brought to a 
high point. 

One element in the popularization 
of research is to write it from the 
neighborhood news point of view for 
the community newspaper. This is 
not always possible and it is a costly 
matter if it must be done for the 
press by a central agency, but if a 
newspaper has on its staff men who 
are competent to take a _ research 
statement and make it the basis for a 
local story in. which they refer to the 
work of men in their own locality one 
of the gaps between science and farm 
practice has been spanned. This idea 
is known to newspaper and magazine 
men and it is made the basis for cer- 
tain practices on their publications, 
but it, too, is capable of further devel- 
‘opment. Every general news story, 
every publicity story, has a local fol- 
low-up or a local angle that will rate 
space on its timeliness and community 
interest. I wish that more might have 
been said in “Technical Writing of 
Farm and Home” along these lines 
and that experiments in presentation 
and in study of reader response to 
various stimuli might have been in- 
cluded in the volume. 


Buchen Gets New Client 

The Metal Ware Corporation, lo 
cated at Two Rivers, Wisconsin, with 
sales offices in Chicago, manufacturers 
of Empire Electric Percolators, House- 
hold Appliances, and educational toys, 
has appointed the Buchen company, 
Chicago advertising agency, to direct 
its advertising and _ selling as of 
January 1, 1928. Trade _ papers, 
women’s publications and boys’ mag- 
azines have been used in the past. Mr. 
Remus Koenig is president and Mr. 
W. S. Marvin is vice president and 
sales manager in charge of the adver- 
tising. 


It’s a tough life for the undertakers. 
Many have had hundreds of satisfied 
customers but they can’t get testi- 
monials from them to use for adver- 
tising purposes. 


The oldest newspaper in South 
America, El Mercurio, of Santiago, 
Chile, recently celebrated its hun- 
dredth anniversary, 


Gazette Founder Recalls Early Days 


Children in Several Townships Helped Establish Weekly Paper; 
Were Aided by Men and Women of Windsor, Illinois 


(In mentioning recently the fif- 
tieth anniversary of the Gazette, 
Windsor, Illinois, the United States 
Publisher did not copy from that is- 
sue one of the best stories in it, writ- 
ten by J. L. Warden, of Terre Haute, 
Indiana, the founder of the paper. To 
many a publisher of early days his 
reminiscences will bring back recol- 
lections of similar times upon their 
own publications, so we give space to 
much of the letter he sent to the 
present editors, Lilly & Dunscomb.) 

The Advertiser, of June 1877, a 
monthly advertising sheet, was really 
the beginning of the venture and was 
published until the first issue of the 
weekly when the name was changed 
to The Gazette and as Vol. 1. No. 1, 
but should have been credited with 
the almost year of the other publica- 
tion. 

The Gazette never did have much 
of an excuse for coming into existence, 
it just happened, and the kids of 
Windsor of fifty years ago must take 
their share of the blame. 

The monthly Advertiser depended 
on bothering the merchants until in 
self defense they took more or less 
space and we got local items enough 
to fill in to call it a newspaper. It 
looked good enough to us to venture 
on a weekly issue of a five-column 
folio, printed one page at a time, all 
home print, as we made much of at 
the time. 

Windsor had a very good news- 
paper at the time, the Windsor Senti- 
nel, a seven-column folio, patent in- 
side, edited, printed, and deviled by 
a Mr. Anderson, and a really good 
newspaper man, who put out a cred- 
itable paper at a dollar per year sub- 
scription. 

Enlists Boys and Girls 

Well, the kids, both boys and girls, 
started out to make up a subscription 
list to start the new weekly venture 
and they made dad and mother and 
the rest of the family chip in for sev- 
enty-five cents, the price we decided 
was about right, and the first issue 
was three hundred and twenty-five 
paid up subscriptions. 

Did you ever notice that when you 
had the kids with you that about the 
hardest part of the fight in any line is 
Over, and it was “our paper” to the 
extent of getting news, picking up 
advertising and new subscribers and 
the venture got off to a good start 
and we wobbled along as happy as a 
coon with a watermelon and might 
well have been likened to a member of 
the “care free race.” Competition 
dropped out within the year, couldn’t 
stand the fact a lot of the kids were 
making the little paper popular, and 
we had the field to ourselves. 


How it all happened originally was 
the fact that my father and I had a 
long talk, that is he talked and I 
listened, and the idea was that it took 
too long for me to turn a plow around 
at the end of a furrow and I needed 
too much rest. He made it plain that 
it would be cheaper to hire help on 
the farm than to let me spoil a crop, 
and suggested that I work at anything 
I liked better, but in the event I got 
ready to come back to the farm the 
job with three square meals was 
waiting for me, but whatever I did 
must be on my own, as he did not 
think kindly of my idea of becoming 
a printer. 


Original Job Press 

In going over a lot of stuff stored 
away I recently ran across the original 
job press owned by The Gazette and 
am sending it to you with my compli- 
ments, as I know there are many of 
the belles and beaux of long ago that 
can remember standing by and seeing 
their names printed on visiting cards 
when they were fifty years younger. 
The press will also contrast the im- 
provement of today as against two 
and a half score years gone by. 

Anyway I started the card printing 
venture while at the farm with a 
twenty-five dollar investment in the 
press and a few fonts of type and 
doing some little advertising in a few 
of the newspapers like the Cincinnati 
Times, St. Louis Globe-Democrat, and 
a few others as my means would per- 
mit, started in on the twenty-five 
visiting cards for ten cents, and Geo. 
McCamant, the then postmaster, had 
his troubles answering questions until 
the department sent out an inspector 
to learn why so many letters, evident- 
ly with money in them, were coming 
to a town the size of Windsor. 

Some days we got as high as two 
hundred letters with from ten to fifty 
cents in the “shin plaster” paper 
money of those days—five to fifty cent 
denomination and would be quite a 
curiosity today. The French paper 
money reminds me very much of the 
old rag money. 

The work got too heavy to do out at 
the farm and carry back and forth 
every day, hence we moved to town 
and that is where the kids got started 
in and many a father or mother al- 
ways knew where to locate their 
offspring, learning to set type, print 
cards or do the thousand and one 
things dear to the heart of a boy, and 
that was why The Advertiser was 
started and later The Gazette each 
week so that they could all find some 
part to play, and the pay was usually 
all the oysters we could eat or ice 
cream in season with plenty of cake 
on the side. 
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To mention all that had a hand in 
establishing The Gazette would mean 
a list of the entire population of 
Windsor, Ash Grove, Richland, as well 
as Whitley township in the adjoining 
county, as the kids carried the war to 
their friends and we had over nine 
hundred subscribers before we re- 
alized it. 

Had Good Friends 

To name them all, I couldn’t do it. 
If ever a boy had good friends, I had 
them in Windsor, and while it may be 
only “a hole in the ground,” “a wide 
place in the road,” “a whistle stop on 
the old Bee Line” to some, yet to me 
it is the dearest spot on earth, and 
while God might have made, yet I don’t 
believe he ever did make more gener- 
ous hearted, lovable men and women 
than lived in Windsor and surround- 
ing territory fifty years ago. The 
kids of yesterday that have grown up 
with them cannot help but be just as 
fine. 

After The Gazette got into long 
pants we felt the need of better facil- 
ities and traded in our half-medium 
press on a Cincinnati Cylinder, burned 
up in The Gazette fire some years 
ago. This press would take care of 
us as a five-column quarto or a seven 
or eight-column folio, and in order to 
lighten the expense we adopted the 
patent inside, and the Newspaper 
Union sending out the weekly supply 
of printed sheets was a heartless cor- 
poration and sent them C. O. D., which 
fact made publication day somewhat 
of a movable feast as we did not al- 
ways have the money to take up the 
papers at time of arrival. Anyway, 
Uncle Bob Russell and others I could 
mention, made it a point to come 
around on Thursday and ask when 
the paper would be out, and if we had 
to say we were unavoidably delayed, 
out would come a pocket book and the 
question, how much? and believe me 
they always got it back before Satur- 
day night for they were truly life 
savers. 


Grouch Shows Friendship | 

One week they were out of town 
when most needed, and our express 
agent, a Mr. VanGieson, was about 
as amiable as a cross bull dog appar- 
ently to the ordinary observer. He 
met me on the street on Friday after- 
noon and yelled “hay” at me. I 
wanted to run but was too paralyzed 
to do so. He said, “don’t you know 
your papers are over there and nine 
dollars collection against them?” 
“Yes, sir,” I stammered, “will try and 
get them out today.” ““Try nothing,” 
he yelled, “you come with me.” I saw 
visions of jail and about everything 
else in sight, but we went to the 
express office and unlocking the door 
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he roared at me, “Get them damn 
papers on your back and get out of 
here. When you get the money bring 
it over to me and remember I have 
already sent the collection in to the 
company.” His bark was bad but 
his bite was nothing and it will be 
hard for some to reconcile this inci- 
dent with his make-up and picture the 
human side of men like him. He was 
a good friend to the Gazette, and in 
this instance we were only a day late 
in publishing, thanks to him. 
Elder J. W. Crane, of the Methodist 
church, was another good friend to 
The Gazette, as well as an exception- 
ally good newspaper man, and he gave 
us much valuable help. He induced 
me to become a member of the Illinois 
Press Association, and as we both 
had railroad passes—they were easy 
to get in the good old days, half rates 
at the Chicago hotels, free theatres, a 
junketing trip to Ashland, Wisconsin, 
all at the expense of the Association, 
we took in all of it from soup to nuts. 
I didn’t think it necessary to take 
much money, six dollars to be exact 
was all I had, and when we got to 
Mattoon on the way up he asked me 
how much I had and when I told him 
he said, “Well, I have a dollar and a 
half and with your six that will be 
enough for both of us,” and it was. 
We had a wonderful time and my first 
Association meeting was a long re- 
-Membered experience. 


. $900 In Debt 

When The Gazette got the new 
eylinder press it was a pretty heavy 
-yenture as much of the nine hundred 
dollars was on credit and at that time 
it was the only cylinder press in the 
-county. Dr. Hilsabeck met me on the 
/street and said, “Well, don’t let it be 
y necessary to have your head hooped 
‘now that you have a new press,” and 
I said I would forgive him if he got 
(an additional subscriber for a dollar. 
Good sport that he was he not only 
|met by call but went four better and 
‘sent the paper to his friends. This 
‘is only one of many deeds of similar 
character to remember. It is such 
men as the Dr. that Windsor may well 
be proud of. 

Through the early days of The Ga- 
_Zette the feeling that still exists was 
/brought about, that it is “Our Paper.” 
It joins in the sorrows, it adds zest 
to the pleasures, it keeps track of 
everyone and fills a place that no 
ordinary newspaper can ever attain, 
because we all helped to make it. 


Jolly Meeting Place 

_ It was the first meeting place for 
all the boys and if we were short of 
‘news items, they did their bit towards 
getting an item or two and sister’s 
wedding day and many other family 
Matters were sacrificed on the altar 
bo necessity to fill the local column. 
After the paper was out we had time 
for other things and many a fishing 
party was gotten up on short notice, 
one furnishing a horse, another the 
other one, a borrowed set of harness 
‘and a wagon sometimes with or with- 
out the owner’s consent—and we 
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would go to the OKaw for an all-night 
fishing with lunch and a good time 
generally. About this time we had 
more or less help from traveling tour- 
ists, usually called tramp printers, 
something that is a thing of the past 
in the present day. On one occasion 
we had a new one and took him along 
with us fishing. Arriving after dark 
we got our supper and our camping 
outfit of tin cups, etc., was always 
ready. Drinking black coffee out of 
a tin cup out camping is about the 
finest drink there is but on the oc- 
casion one of the kids let a frog we 
had for bait, drop on the lap of the 
tramp printer, another kid dropped a 
chunk of raw liver in his coffee tin. 
In drinking the cold liver touched his 
nose and he went into convulsions. 
We could do nothing for him and 
hastened to pack up and get him 
back to town. Arriving about three 
in the morning we tried to get up 
courage to get him to a doctor, but 
he raised up and said, “Well, I did 
not want to stay down there all night 
and I rather like liver in my coffee 
anyway.” We tried to get him but he 
got away and we put up the team in 
time for breakfast. 
Perfected Zinc Etching 

Speaking of tramp printers, the 
process of making etchings on zinc 
and reproducing facsimile copies of 
letters, etc., by this process was per- 
fected in The Gazette office by a 
German tramp printer that had been 
working on it for years. He sold it 
to a St. Louis concern for a nominal 
sum and they afterward made a very 
considerable amount of money out 
of it. 

We got out The Gazette early for 
one fourth of July and all the kids 
helped make paper balloons in order 
to celebrate on a grand scale. We 
had one with a doll that sailed over 
ten miles. We concluded to make 
one immense one with plenty of alco- 
hol soaked excelsior to keep it up 
indefinitely. It was to be our master- 
piece—and it was. The heat burned 
the wire and the flaming alcohol 
dropped square on top of Deacon 
Bruce’s straw stack, burning the 
stack together with an old mother 
hog and ten pigs. It took hard work 
to gave the barn and harder work to 
find us after the fire. Finally John 
Moberley came to the front and tried 
to take the blame on himself, but the 
rest did not feel that way and we 
made the Deacon take the pay for his 
hogs against his will and John mar- 
ried his daughter, but we stopped 
celebrating with paper balloons. 


Organized Social Club 

After The Gazette got the new press 
we had to move to larger quarters 
and having an extra room, being lo- 
cated over Brunk & Moobery’s drug 
store, we converted it into a club 
room for the boys and had a set of 
bars, rings, trapeze and the other 
trimmings for muscle development— 
but it developed more than muscle 
and we started a secret society, “‘The 
Benevolent Sons of Nobility.’ Think 
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Ves Storms was high chief or some- 
thing of that kind, anyway the kids 
got the candidates for initiation and 
like an endless chain no sooner was 
one inducted into the mysteries of 
the order than he was after another 
candidate in order to see him go thru. 
The initiation fee was twenty-five 
cents to a dollar, or what-have you, 
and each evening we adjourned to the 
restaurant and the treasurer was in- 
structed to put the money into circula- 
tion. After we had the town pretty 
well in the order and as no two were 
given the same ritual, interest never 
slackened. We got hold of a good big 
boy from Ash Grove that looked good 
to us, and borrowed a tinner’s stove, 
heating a soldering iron to a red heat, 
gave all the instruction, good advice 
and some of not so much importance, 
allowing him to catch sight of the 
red hot furnace. He was blindfolded 
and duly impressed with the solemnity 
of the occasion. The high priest, and 
I won’t say it was not Ves Storm, 
slowly approached, and allowing the 
heat from the furnace to be felt, in- 
toning the solemn words, “I now make 
thee a Benevolent Son of Nobility,” 
at the same time applying a piece of 
ice where it would be felt the quick- 
est. Things didn’t turn out as we 
expected. The candidate gave one 
yell and went thru the window and 
down an awning post. His regalia 
was not such as usually used in a 
parade and we had all kind of trouble 
making connections between him and 
his clothes. Anyway it broke up the 
organization. 


Paul Green, author of “In Abraham’s 
Bosom,” does not believe in “writing 
for a living.” He says, “If you have a 
steady job, you can write when you 
really have something to say and stop 
when you haven’t.” 


Canadian Account for White 

Union Nurseries, Fonthill, Ontario, 
have appointed Frank B. White Com- 
pany, 33 S. Clark street, Chicago, II1., 
as their sales and advertising coun- 
selors. A full line of nursery stock is 
to be advertised in rural papers in the 
Dominion and a complete service is to 
be rendered. 


IT WILL PAY YOU TO 
HIRE TRAINED 
MEN 


Ambitious young men, schooled 
in every branch of the newspaper 
or magazine field, may be secured 
to fill that opening on your publica- 
tion by simply making your wants 
known to the Personnel Bureau of 
Sigma Delta Chi, professional jour- 
nalistic fraternity. 


No Charge to Employers 

Avail yourself of this free service 
to replenish your staff whenever 
the occasion requires. Write or 
wire John G. Earhart, 836 Exchange 
Ave., Chicago, Ill., and and he will 
put you in touch with the right 
man, 
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Montana is considering the matter 


of employing a Field Secretary. The 
Hxecutive Committee are gathering in- 
formation on the costs in other states 
and then will make a canvass to see 
if they can finance the project. 


_ The Mississippi Editorial associa- 
tion will hold a two day session at 
Columbus just prior to the national 
| gathering at Memphis, and then ad- 
_journ and attend the N. E. A. session 
in a body. The Arkansas and Texas 
_Press associations are making similar 
plans with a joint meeting at Tex- 
_arkana. 


Mark Hutchens, who as editor of the 
Daily Missoulian, played such an im- 
portant part in the entertaining of the 
‘National Editorial association dele- 
‘gates at Missoula, Montana, at the 


time of the 37th annual meeting in 
1922, is now editor of the Miner at 
/Butte, assuming charge September 


20th. 


_ The California Press association will 
smeet at San Francisco, November 11th 
vand 12th. The National Editorial as- 
\sociation will be represented by Ben 
Read, Regional Secretary, and by Jus- 
‘tus Craemer, member of the Execu- 
‘tive Committee. 


| > 
Hollywood, Florida, is to go after 
‘the 1929 convention of the N. E. A. 
‘Mr. James A. Boehm, who made such 
a masterful presentation of Florida’s 
‘claims, announces that he will be at 
‘Memphis to again try and convince 
‘the delegates that Florida is the best 
‘Spot on earth. 


Salt Lake City, Utah, will be in the 
Tunning when the votes are taken for 
the 1929 meeting of the N. HE. A. With 
Bryce’s Canyon and Zion Park as the 
attractions others will have to sit up 
nd take notice. The Utah Press as- 
sociation are determined to win this 
time. But no place is going to have 
2 Walk-away. Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
Which has been watching its chances 
for several years, is convinced that the 
929 meeting should come up into the 
lake region and in this they will have 


the backing of the Duluth 
Chamber of Commerce 
which wants to show the 
publishers of America the 
beauties of the North 
Shore Drive. And then 
Wyoming with the backing of the Fed- 
eral Government, is of the opinion 
that a meeting held in Yellowstone 
Park would be just the proper thing. 


A Washington publisher is extreme- 
ly anxious to locate the E. M. Fish 
company, sales agents. The company 
makes it their business to put on sales 
for local merchants. If any one knows 
the address of the company please give 
the information to your State Field 
Manager. 


Out of a membership of 320 in the 
National Editorial association, Minne- 
sota has but three who have not paid 
their dues for 1927. State Vice Presi- 
dent E. K. Whiting of Owatonna, is out 
to increase the North Star State mem- 
bership to 350. 


Notes trom Gleadauarters 
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4xecutive Secretary's Office 


Wyoming announces that it is after 
the 1929 meeting of the N. E. A. Yel- 
lowstone National Park will be the 
meeting place, if they land the con- 
vention. Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and 
St. Paul, the headquarters city, are 
likely to be in the running also. The 
N. HE. A. is a meeting that is much 
sought after. 


H. Z. Mitchell of the Advertising 
Committee contemplates a trip east 
shortly after the first of the year to 
make contacts with the leading ad- 
vertising agencies. His plea will be 
in behalf of the rural press and he will 
endeavor to point out plans whereby 
it will be easier to use the country 
press. 


Every publisher in America is to be 
invited shortly to write his congress- 
man on the envelope question. The 
Legislative Committee are going out 
to win at the coming session of Con- 
gress. They are convinced that there 
are others who can see the dangers 
of the government entering the realms 
of private business. 


Herman Roe Visits Picturesque Norway 


Was Member of Party of Twelve Newspaper Men Which 
Saw Land of Midnight Sun Last Summer 


Herman Roe, past president of the 
National Editorial association, and 
editor of the Northfield (Minn.) News, 
spent seven weeks abroad this sum- 
mer. When he returned he was en- 
thusiastic in his praise of the gran- 
deur and the endless variety of the 
scenery in the Land of the Midnight 
Sun and of the unbounded hospitality 
extended by their Norwegian hosts 
to the party of 12 American news- 
papermen of which he was a member. 

They were guests of the Interna- 
tional League of Norsemen, the Nor- 
wegian Press association, and the 
Press Bureau of the Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs of Norway. The Amer- 
ican editors were invited to visit 
Norway to gain an insight into con- 
ditions in that country, and to gain 
an intimate acquaintance with the 
country and its people for the mutual 
benefit of both countries. 


Highlights of the trip were a cruise 
to the North Cape with an opportu- 
nity to view the midnight sun and a 
number of the beautiful fjords on the 
west coast of’ Norway; a motor trip 
over the mountains and thru a num- 
ber of typical Norwegian valleys; 
visits to the industrial cities of 
Rjukan and Notodden with inspection 
of the modern hydro-electric plants 
which provide cheap power for fac- 
tories devoted to the manufacture of 
fertilizer extracted from the air, 
wood pulp and other products; an 
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audience with King Haakon VII, in 
Oslo; a luncheon tendered by the 
Prime Minister of Norway; a dinner 
at the American Embassy given by 
Hon. Laurits S. Swenson, the Min- 
ister from the United States in Oslo; 
and a trip by rail over the scenic 
Oslo-Bergen route. 

In addition to Mr. Roe the party in- 
cluded the following newspaper men: 

John A. Anderson, publisher, the 
Skandinaven, Chicago; Henry E. Arm- 
strong, editorial writer, New York 
Times; Royal Brougham, editor, 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer; Donald Day, 
Riga correspondent, Chicago Tribune; 
Carl W. Jones, managing director, 
Minneapolis Journal; Howard Kahn, 
editor, St. Paul Daily News; Gunnar 
Lund, editor-in-chief, Washingtonpost- 
en, Seattle; Kristian Prestgard, editor- 
in-chief, Decorah (la.) Decorahposten; 
A. N. Rygg, editor-in-chief, Brooklyn 
(N.Y.) Nordisk Tidende; H. Sundby- 
Hansen, news editor, New York Her- 
ald Tribune; Leroy T. Vernon, Wash- 
ington correspondent, Chicago Daily 
News. 


Mr. Buchen in Europe 

Mr. Walter Buchen, president of the 
Buchen Company, Chicago Advertising 
Agency, sailed Saturday, October 1, on 
the S. S. Leviathan for a month’s 
business and pleasure trip to Europe. 
Mr. Buchen will cover England, 
France and Germany. 


38 
B. & O. Official Proposes 
Permanent R. R. Exhibit 


A permanent collection, showing 
the development of American rail- 
roads, including the exhibits used by 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad at its 
“Pair of the Iron Horse,” under gov- 
ernment supervision, and housed at 
Washington, was proposed by Daniel 
Willard, president of the Baltimore 
& Ohio R. R. Co. 

Willard spoke at a luncheon meet- 
ing given to over 90 Washington 
newspaper correspondents and sev- 
eral hundred members of the Balti- 
more Press club at the Southern 
Hotel, Baltimore, under the auspices 
of that club. Before the luncheon, the 
newspaper men visited the exhibition 
and pageant at Halethorpe, Balti- 
more, Maryland, as the guests of the 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Co. 

After describing the purpose of the 
exposition—to show the progress of 
railroad transportation over a century 
—Willard said the centennial celebra- 
tion had far outgrown the original 
program, and it was then he suggested 
the government acquire the exhibits 
as a permanent collection. 

“In no other way,’ the railroad 
president said, “could the federal gov- 
ernment preserve such a_ valuable 
record of the progress of railroads as 
could be established with the Balti- 
more & Ohio exhibition as a nucleus. 

“To begin the collection, many of 
the older railroads of the country 
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could contribute valuable exhibits, 
and from time to time all of the rail 
transportation systems of the United 
States would give their share to such 
a valuable collection.” 

On their way back to Washington, 
the newspaper men made a brief stop 
at the grave of Edgar Allen Poe, in 
Westminster Churchyard, Baltimore. 
The shrine has been for the past two 
years in the care of the Baltimore 
Press club. Since June 1925, 33,412 
persons, mostly tourists, visited the 
grave. The visitors represented 18 
foreign countries and 46 states in this 
country. 


Mrs. Baker Issues New Book 

Mrs. Josephine Turck Baker is the 
president of the International Society 
for Universal English, of which her 
magazine, “Correct English,” is the 
official organ. The magazine is pub- 
lished at Evanston and for 25 years 
since its foundation has carried the 
name of that city to every country 
where the English language is spoken. 
Mrs. Baker is also the author of 14 
books on English, which have been 
translated into foreign languages. 

One of her theories is that one must 
believe in oneself and one’s ideas in 
order to win success. Twenty-six 
years ago, when she approached the 
manager of a large news company re- 
garding her magazine, “Correct Eng- 
lish,” she was informed that it would 
never sell. But Mrs. Baker, con- 
vinced that she had something of value 
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to offer the world, cast about until a 
printing concern agreed to print it 
for her and she paid the bill before 
a month had expired, with the revenue 
from subscriptions. 

Mrs. Baker is playwright, poet and 
musician, as well as editor and pub- 
lisher. Her new book of verse, “Songs 
of Triumph” is now ready for market, 
and her music is played throughout 
this and foreign countries by leading 
bands and orchestras. A_ slogan, 
credited to Madame Surtchine, which 
she is always pleased to hand on is, 
“Those who begin by daring to think 
for themselves end by making the 
whole world think with them.” 


Thank You! 
THERE was a man one day 
WHO came in the Press office 
AND sat down quietly, 
AND read an “exchange” 
BEFORE we had even read it 
OURSELVES, and when he had 
FINISHED reading it he 
FOLDED it carefully just 
LIKE he had found it, and 
AS it came into the office 
AND put it back in orderly 
FASHION on the table 
WHERE he got it, and 
WENT out and somehow we 
DIDN’T feel a bit peeved 
BUT we were rather inclined 


TO say THANK YOU. 
—H. H. Childress. 
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Marked Dollar Advertiser a Problem 


Candor Would Smooth Difficulties Between Editor and 
Local Advertiser Who Asks Quick Results 


(Written especialiy for the United 
States Publisher, by Victor N. Vetrom- 
ile, formerly advertising manager, 
Daily News, Fitchburg, Mass.; Mirror 
and American, Manchester, N. H., and 
other New England papers.) 


Acceptance and application of the 
truism that candor is the soul of con- 
yiction would do much to smooth out 
the difficulties that arise between 
many small-city publishers and their 
advertising clients. Most of these 
difficulties have their origin in mis- 
understanding, and lack of apprecia- 
tion of the problems and requirements 
of both parties. 

It is unfortunate, but nevertheless 
true, that the average retail adver- 
tiser in small and urban cities, expects 
immediacy of results from a very 
small investment in local publicity— 
indeed, the type of advertiser who at- 
tempts to put a marked dollar into 
newspaper advertising is by no means 
extinct. The right kind of educational 
missionary work on the part of the 
local newspaper advertising manager 
will accomplish wonders in impart- 
ing to inexpert advertisers a more 
rational understanding of the func- 
tions and powers of advertising. 

A progressive merchant once told 
the writer (this was in the old days 
before the war): “That copy you pre 
‘pared for me on Herald Ranges was 
a ten-strike. We had thirty-six in- 
quiries about the new combination 
‘model stove within twenty-four hours, 
-and it looks as if we will sell all the 
perects soon if not all right now.” 

The ad cost $78 on contract rate in 
[Rose days (a full page in a daily of 
6,600 circulation), and while I don’t 
‘know what the margin of profit on 
the stoves was, I have no doubt that 
the first two sales brought back the 
‘cost of the ad. 

_ That experience set me thinking, 
for it was not such a commonplace 
incident in my routine newspaper 
existence in those days as the more 
familiar plaint that this or that ad- 
vertiser couldn’t trace much returns 
from “yesterday’s ad,” if indeed, he 
got anything at all from his expendi- 
ture. I thought to myself: If it were 
‘not for the fact that I went to such 
pains in preparing copy for this ad- 
vertiser, without charging him for the 
Service, would he have committeed 
himself to such an enthusiastic report 
About the results? Clearly two fac- 
tors—intimate acquaintance and ap- 
preciation—evoked the evidence of 
satisfaction and profitable returns. 

| If this furniture advertiser could 
Bet such a measure of directly-trace- 
able, immediate results from one in- 
sertion of an advertisement in our 
ittle paper, I knew at heart that 
many other local advertisers must be 
3etting better results, occasionally at 
east, than they were usually willing 
© admit. Particularly must it have 
een true of those firms advertising 
Wares costing a great deal less than 
urticles of home furnishing and more 
‘Tequently purchased. 

i At any rate, a refreshing assurance 
Was awakened in my confidence as 


to the paper’s pulling power—the as- 
surance that poorly-prepared or ill- 
timed copy, rather than any inherent 
defect of our paper, was to blame in 
the cases of those advertisers who 
really didn’t get profitable returns 
from our service. That’s one aspect 
of the average small-city merchant’s 
misunderstanding of the elementary 
influences that cause “fair-to-middlin” 
success in local newspaper advertising. 

What are the other difficulties on 
which these advertisers, most of whom 
never purchased a compendium on 
publicity, need enlightenment? There 
are more than one, but by far the 
most important one is the fact that 
they do not understand the economics 
of their advertising investment. The 
blame for this condition, however, 
rests with newspaper advertising men 
who fail to explain (assuming that 
they themselves understand properly) 
the elementary principles of cause 
and effect in retail advertising. 

The development of a new adver- 
tiser should be handled as a matter 
of scientific analysis and progression. 
Simply because the firm is easily sold 
on copy, is no ethical justification for 
attempting to run up large space on 
the account on every possible occasion. 
The greatest pains should be taken 
with the copy to get intensive effi- 
ciency out of the appropriation, prac- 
ticing the same care to conserve 
every dollar against waste as if the 
money were one’s own. This may 
seem like a phantasm of supernatural 
altruism, impracticable in this world, 
but it is the right way to build the 
confidence of the advertiser. 

Money can be made in advertising, 
but it is possible for a small store to 
expend too much for local advertis- 
ing—that is, to advertise wastefully. 
No store can advertise too much, so 
long as the advertising is profitable 
and the merchant has facilities for 
taking care of the business, yet it is 
a fact that most retail businesses must 
observe a definite limitation of ex- 
penditure for newspaper advertising, 
and must make their publicity profit- 
able within that limitation. 

Some retail stores do more business 
with less advertising than other 
stores, yet that is not a conclusive 
argument against advertising. On the 
other hand, there are successful mer- 
chants in almost every city who could 
reduce their annual advertising budget 
by $500 and not suffer a particle by it. 
The advertiser who had been “made,” 
however, can usually be kept a good 
Space-consumer by the right methods 
of building and sustaining confidence. 
This requires constant co-operation in 
the way of merchandising suggestions 
and copy-preparation, and above all 
things, avoidance of the old-fashioned 
tactic of attempting to make the ad- 
vertiser believe that black is white. 

With intelligent and successful busi- 
ness men, the local solicitor will find 
it far more beneficial to his paper to 
establish the relationship of a con- 
sultant in advertising matters, if he 
can, rather than to attempt to be his 
client’s tutor. 


39 
A merchant may not have technical 
understanding of advertising, but un- 
less he is stupid, he will know in 
time whether his local advertising 
is pulling and from what medium the 
results are coming. In a general way, 
the retailer can afford any form of 
advertising that brings him enough 
business above the cost of the ad to 
make it profitable, and creates con- 
structive patronage. 

Most newspaper advertising solic- 
itors have failed to equip themselves 
with proper knowledge of the retail- 
er’s economic problems. For instance, 
$20 invested in local advertising must 
produce at least $28 worth of trade to 
avoid loss on the investment. But in 
that $28, there is no profit, because 
the overhead and service expense has 
to be reckoned, and this would vary 
from $2 to $6, according to the char- 
acter and location of the store, the 
class of merchandise, ete. 

Therefore, roughly speaking, $20 ex- 
pended in retail advertising, should 
produce at least $40 gross revenue, 
and even then, of course, it will not 
prove a bonanza, but such results, if 
they can be maintained in the same 
proportion in continuous advertis- 
ing will unquestionably be profitable. 
Thousands of retail advertisers, how- 
ever, are getting even more lucrative 
returns than these percentages every 
day. 

Try to assist the advertiser to un- 
derstand the ramifications of cause 
and effect in advertising, and it will 
be easier for him to understand the 
advertising value of your paper if 
it possesses real merit. 


Ekblaw Joins Frank B. White Co. 

Frank B. White Company, 33 S. 
Clark street, Chicago, Ill., have elect- 
ed K. J. T. Ekblaw, a well known ag- 
ricultural engineer, to the vice-presi- 
dency of their organization. Professor 
Ekblaw has been engaged exclusively 
in technical agricultural engineering 
work, specializing in editorial and ad- 
vertising promotion. 


EXAMPLE OF OUR SINGLE COLUMN 
NEWS HALFTONES 
60, 75 or 85 SCREEN 
Portraits can also be used 
Price $1.85 Net 


The Engraving Shop, Inc. 


ALTON, ILLINOIS 
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EVERY LINOTYPE MAGAZINE 
... must pass this test 


Wéith the magazine in exactly the same position that 
+t will take in the machine, test matrices are allowed to fall 
through every channel, one at a time, while the inspector 
watches to see that each slides freely. ... § The lugs of 
these test matrices are thicker than those of the thickest 
matrix that is cut for its respective channel. ... §It is 
such extreme care as this that insures perfect operation 
when the magazine is delivered to you. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO. BROOKLYN, NEW YORK VCANsDIANGEINOT == LIM 


NEW ORLEANS REPRESENTATIVES IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD TORONTO, CAN. 


Linotyped in the Garamond Series 
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Financial Advertising 

Mr. C. H. Handerson of the Union 
Trust Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, in a 
- gpeech before a meeting of the Finan- 


has many interesting points and views 
advertising that, no doubt, would 
interesting to the United 
States Publisher readers. Mr. Han- 
derson says: 

“Tt is entirely possible that with the 
constantly changing economic condi- 
‘tions a real competitor of banking may 
grow up unless bankers grasp more 
fully their opportunities and satisfy 
e dictates and desires of the public.” 
To further quote Mr. Handerson’s 
speech in part: 

“Obviously the function of financial 
advertising is to reflect truly our insti- 
tutions and their services to the 


“TI say ‘reflect,’ because advertising 
eannot create. It can only reflect. 
“TI say ‘reflect truly,’ because, unless 
dvertising reflects truly, the public 
will be the first to sense the insincer- 
ity and it will become a dangerous 
tool, creating ill will instead of good. 
“Banking is awakening to the fact 
_ that it lacks something but as yet it 
is not quite articulate as to this lack. 
It feels a void but is not cognizant of 
what will properly fill this void. 
_ “Ten years ago or a little more, they 
ed to fill this void with advertising 
put found that advertising alone was 
nly a partial antidote for that empti- 
ess. Now banking is looking through 
r beyond advertising, since the wise 
aanker has realized that advertising in 
self is not a complete suit of the 
lothes of successful distribution. It 
equires in addition the coat and vest 
f merchandising and selling. 
“Industry went through the same 
aroxysms of doubt regarding adver- 


| W. E. HAWTHORNE 
_ Putnam County Record, Granville, Ill. 


‘There is now only one newspaper in 
Putnam county since the recent con- 
Solidation of the Granville Echo, pub- 


ed since 1903 by W. E. Hawthorne, 


THE UNITED 


tising and finally discovered what 
banking is now discovering, namely, 
that advertising is only one link in the 
chain which connects the public with 
the product—the other links are mer- 
chandising and selling. 

“Successful industrial advertisers 
long ago learned that advertising is 
not a self-supporting, self-contained or 
unattached entity, but rather is it a 
golden thread supporting and support- 
ed by the balance of the fabric of or- 
ganization, product and service. 

“But our relatively remote and com- 
paratively secure position by no means 
eliminates us from the necessity of 
taking full cognizance of the tendency 
—and the power—of public undertow. 

“It is not beyond the bounds of pos- 
sibility that with the readjustment of 
the economic machine we may find a 
real competitor of banking. Such a 
competitor can be immediately elim- 
inated by taking a fuller grasp of the 
opportunity and by re-designing our 
services or our ‘package’ to satisfy the 
dictates and desires of the public. 
This done, we at one stroke eliminate 
possible competition and endear our- 
selves to the public, thus knitting our- 
selves more strongly than ever before 
into the fabric of national and individ- 
ual acceptance and popularity. 

“We advertising men are in on the 
‘ground floor.’ If we are cognizant of 
our responsibilities we will be students 
of public tendencies and trends. The 
potency of the public cannot be ig- 
nored. The public and no one else 
has created vast changes in mechanics, 
in distribution. Its whims, within teu 
years, have upset our entire system of 
distribution. Your wife and my wifte, 
you and I, multiplied 110 million times, 
are making a bloodless but a very rear 
economic revolution.”—Homer B. 
Clemmons. 


CHARLES W. COOK 
Putnam County Record, Granville, III. 


and the Putnam County Record, estab- 


lished in 1868 by I. H. Cook. The new > 


owners of the consolidation are W. E. 
Hawthorne and Charles W. Cook. 
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Linotype Schools — 


OPERATORS! PRINTERS!—If you 
want to increase your speed, to enable 
you to hold a better position or ease 
the strain; if you want to learn the 
machine, write for free literature. 
Correspondence course with keyboard, 
$28; practical course, six weeks, $60.00. 
Milo Bennett set 12,131 ems per hour 
for eight hours and can teach you. 
Established 1915. Address Milo Ben- 
nett’s School, Toledo, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—A- good weekly paper 
in a live town, doing a business. of 
$3,000.00 per annum. Place is well 
equipped and is just suitable for a 
man and wife to manage nicely. If 
you are interested, communicate with 
Dept. L, United States Publisher, 221 
S. Fourth St., Springfield, Ill. 


WANTED—A position as shop fore- 
man by a practical printer who has 
had a number of years experience in 
Quincy and Bloomington, Ill. On ac- 
count of the consolidation of the two 
Bloomington papers this foreman is 
looking for a new location. If you are 
interested I suggest you communicate 
with P. EH. Lenane, Box 402, Pittsfield, 
Til. 


LINOTYPE FOR SALE—Model 5, 
including motor, magazine and one 
font of mats, $950; good condition; 
one-fourth cash, balance payments. 
Also five tons, or any part, new Im- 
perial linotype metal, 9 cents per 
pound, f. o. b. Indianapolis. Address 
Box 815, care United States Publisher. 


BOOKKEEPER — An __ experienced 
bookkeeper who has been employed in 
a newspaper office is open for a pos- 
ition on account of the recent consoli- 
dation at Lincoln, Illinois; if you are 
interested please write to Dept. E23, 
The United States Publisher, 221 S. 
Fourth street, Springfield, Il. 


WANTED TO BUY—Large weekly 
or small daily in city of 4,000 or over 
in Northern Illinois. Can pay $7,000 
down on a proposition. Write Dept. 
W-3, United States Publisher, Spring- 
field, Ill. 


WANTED—Position as linotype op- 
erator or aS manager of small paper. 
Have had several years experience. 
Oliver D. Olinger, 311144 E. Monroe St., 
Springfield, Ill., care Emmet Mishler. 


Newspaper Brokers 


IF YOU want to buy, sell or con- 
solidate newspapers, write Omar D. 
Gray, Sturgeon, Mo. 
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Judge Burr Harrison Swan 

Judge Burr Harrison Swan, editor 
and publisher of the Pike County Re- 
publican, Pittsfield, Illinois, died Oc- 
tober 13 at Passavant hospital, in 
Jacksonville, where he failed to re- 
cover from a serious operation. Editor 
Swan was 51 years old and had spent 
most of his life as an Illinois man. 

He graduated from the Pittsfield 
High school and during his spare time 
learned the printer’s trade in the 
office of the Pike County Times. He 
was a veteran of the Spanish Amer- 
ican war, served as sergeant, and was 
stationed at Chickamauga, Tennessee. 

In 1901, at the age of 25, Burr Swan 
and 10 of his friends bought the Pike 
County Republican. Working hard as 
a practical printer and a ready writer, 
and having the constant assistance of 
his wife, he made of the paper a pros- 
perous and growing concern. It is 
now one of the prominent weekly 
papers of western Illinois. 

Mr. Swan was one of the leading 
Republicans of his district. In 1917 
he was elected county judge; he was 
always active on committees and put 
his energy and intelligence behind 
any and all agencies suggested for the 
benefit of the community. He was one 
of the first to advocate an impounding 
water supply system for Pittsfield, 
years ago, and although when the 
proposition came to a vote at that 
time, it was lost, he had faith that 
when the time was right the tax- 
payers would vote the right way, and 
they did. 


In 1922, Judge Swan was appointed 
postmaster during the Harding ad- 
ministration and served three years. 
He was president of the Pittsfield Bus- 
iness Men’s association and later vice 
president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce; was on the board of directors 
of the Pittsfield Development asso- 
ciation which built the International 
Shoe company’s building, and was also 
a director of the Pittsfield Railroad 
and Transportation company. 


He was a member of the Masons, 


Odd Fellows, Knights of Pythias, Mod- 
ern Woodmen, Lions club and a num- 
ber of other fraternal and protective 
associations. 

He is survived by his widow and 
three daughters, Priscilla, Mrs. Walter 
Preston Miller, of Washington, D. C., 
and Mrs. William Frank Oatman, of 
Arpin, Wisconsin. His mother, two 
brothers, and a sister, of Texas, and 
another sister, Mrs. Frances Hunter, 
of Colorado Springs, also survive him. 

The funeral was held from the First 
Christian church, on Oct. 16, with 
military honors. Two of his comrades 
of the Spanish American war stood 
guard at the casket. Burial took place 
in West cemetery. 


Pulaski Editor Dies 

Death came suddenly to Byron 
George Seamans, editor of the Pulaski, 
(New York) Democrat, on September 
14, at the age of 65 years. 

In 1884, Mr. Seamans started the 
Copenhagen News at Copenhagen, N. 
Y. From that he went to the Carthage 
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JUDGE BURR HARRISON SWAN 
Pike County Republican Pittsfield, III. 
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Leader as_ proprietor and_ editor, 
thence with the Watertown Herald, 
and in 1887 he became associated with 
the late Frank E. Munger in the own- 
ership and editorship of the Rich- 


BYRON G. SEAMANS 
Democrat, Pulaski, N. Y. 


field Springs Mercury, where he re- 
mained eight years. The crowning ef- 
fort of his career began in 1895, when 
he became owner and editor of The 
Pulaski Democrat. 


Clyde E. Smith, editor of the Kim- 
ball (S.D.) Star, died Sept. 26. At the 
time of his death his father and sister 
were visiting in Illinois, where he 
also has a brother, Guy Smith, of Mt. 
Vernon. 


A stroke of paralysis caused the sud- 
den death of W. H. Weekes, joint pub- 
lisher of the Norfolk Press, Norfolk, 
Nebraska, and president of the North- 
east Nebraska Press association. His 
wife was associated with him in the 
publication of the Press. 


South Dakota Notes 


The management of the Sisseton 
Standard, local weekly newspaper, has 
been changed. John Watson, a news- 
paper man late of Milbank, S. D., is 
now in charge. } 

J. F. Halladay, editor of the Iroquois 
Chief, has at last wished himself out 
of a heavy job. For 22 years he was 
secretary of the South Dakota Press 
association, but resigned giving the 


position to John H. Craig, editor of 


the Tripp Ledger. In 1922 Mr. Halla 
day’s paper was awarded first place 
as the South Dakota paper giving the 


greatest service to its community. 
J. W. Bordewyk and Miles A. Empey, 
new owners of the Tyndall Register, — 
have changed the name to the Bon 
and itt 


Homme County Register 
creased the size of it from a six 


a seven column quarto. ; 
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Features and items for this department should reach The United States Publisher by the fifteenth 


Rutgers University Holds 
Sixth Newspaper Institute 

Rutgers university, at New Bruns- 
wick, was host to New Jersey editors 
when they met there for the sixth an- 
nual newspaper institute, October 3 
and 4, under the auspices of the New 
Jersey Press association. 
The two-day sessions were filled 
with a number of speakers of note. 
From time to time, in early issues of 
the United States Publisher, these out- 
standing addresses will be printed. 

The newspaper contests were an 
important part of the institute. There 
was keen competition between the 
259 newspapers entered in the seven 
classes. Elmo Scott Watson, editor of 
the Publishers’ Auxiliary, made the 
following awards: Weekly and semi- 
weekly—class one, front page—Ridge- 
wood News, Interboro Review, Wood- 


bridge Independent; class two,  edi- 
torial page—Washington Star, Tri- 
County Bulletin, Bloomfield Inde- 


pendent Press; class three, community 
news—Cape May County Times, Sus- 
sex Independent, Glouchester Demo- 
crat. 

Daily and Sunday—class four, front 
page—Newark Call, Passaic News, 
Elizabeth Journal; class five, editorial 
page—Trenton State Gazette, Orange 
Courier, Newark Call; class six, com- 
munity news—Paterson Call, Passaic 
News, Long Branch Record. 


of the month preceding publication 


Daily, Sunday, weekly and semi- 
weekly—class seven, agricultural 
news—Cape May County Times, 
Salem Sun Beam, Newark News. 

A department of journalism was re- 
cently organized at Rutgers univer- 
sity, which is conducted under the 
auspices of the newspaper profession. 
Professor Allen Sinclair Will is in 
charge of that work and gave a re- 
port on conditions at the new school. 


Medill Gives New Courses 

The School of Journalism at North- 
western university is offering two new 
courses this year. The Survey course 
is one that prepares students for the 
more advanced work in Dramatic 
Criticism, and is given under  Pro- 
fessor Theodore B. Hinckley, of the 
School of Speech. Mr. Hinckley has 
been teaching the Dramatic Criticism 
course. 

Writing for Business is given under 
a new instructor, Mr. Joseph W. Hicks, 
managing editor of “Byllesby Man- 
agement,” the magazine of the Bylles- 
by corporation, Chicago. It is a 
course giving instruction in writing 
for trade journals and house organs. 

Two new assistant professors are 
Vaughn Bryant and Leland Case. Mr. 
Bryant is publicity director of the uni- 
versity and came to Northwestern 
from the Kansas City Star. He was 
formerly advertising manager of the 


Sixth Annual Newspaper Institute, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N. J., 


Japan Advertiser, in Tokyo. He is 
teaching courses in Reporting, Public 
Relations and Short Story Writing. 
Mr. Case took his Master’s degree at 
Medill and since then has been work- 
ing on the Paris edition of the New 
York Herald. He is teaching courses 
in News Editing, Church Publicity, 
Newspaper Management (the last two 
are new courses) and Supervision of 
High School Publications. 

Registration in the full-time division 
of the school in Evanston shows a 
twenty-five per cent increase. 

Director H. F. Harrington, who has 
been recovering from a broken leg 
suffered at Ostend, expects to return 
to the United States the latter part of 
October. He had been conducting a 
student journalism tour of Europe 
and was injured in an auto accident on 
the old battlefields of Belgium. 


Five hundred Republican party mem- 
bers of the Twenty-second Congres- 
sional District of Illinois gathered 
recently at the farm of A. T. Spivey, 
editor of the St. Louis Daily Journal, 
to discuss prospects for 1928. Wil- 
liam A. Rodenburg, for 20 years their 
representative in Congress, was the 
principal speaker. 


The News-Plaindealer of Sparta, 
Illinois, celebrated its sixty-fourth 
birthday recently. 


3 and 4. 
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EDUCATION NOT LEGISLATION 
WILL SOLVE ACCIDENT 
PROBLEM 


Amateur reformers still believe that compelling 
every motorist to equip his car with a governor 
limiting the speed of the car will cut down acci- 
dents; amateurs still believe that a law forcing 
every owner to stand a mental and physical ex- 
amination will, with one gesture, wipe the care- 
less and irresponsible driver off our streets and 
highways. 


Such surface views of safety are never found 
among men who devote their lives to the saving 
of lives. Experienced accident prevention 
workers know that education will solve the 
problem. 


For years the Chicago Motor Club has been 
engaged in the work of saving lives by means 
of education. Through its work in the schools 
the club is making the children of today familiar 


This work of 


with the principles of safety. 
education is also carried out among adult mo- 


torists and pedestrians. Your help in this work 


is solicited. 


CHICAGO MOTOR CLUB 


CHARLES M. HAYES, President 
3254 Michigan Avenue 


Chicago 


Try Fhislittlepeen 


Notice cut of motor (or any other product) run 7” 
a timt on the address space of the regular envelope, and 
repeated in the same place on the return envelope, except 
with the manufacturer’s name printed over it in the 
darker color. Neat, mighty attractive, and a two color 
run for you instead of the usual one-color idealess en 
velopes usually used. 


Suggest the same idea to your likely customers and 
you ll’ find they’ ll like it. You’ve got cuts of theirs on 
hand. Just proof or paste up a dummy and show them 
the extra advertising attractiveness it gives to their corre- 
spondence. - You'll pick up an order. 


Print in the flat, before making up. See ‘‘Service 
Book’’ for running both sizes as one job, or write to us 
for special suggestions on how to make the right money 
out of this. 


Come on! Join the progressive printers, today 


Western States Envelope Co. 


Dept. 
0 


independent makertof Guaranteed “Sure Stick” 


Envelopes for the Printers and Lithographers. Milwaukee 
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The 
smile that won't 
come off 


HE FELLOW in the picture 

has reason to wear such a smile. 

He has just received the new, 
Bradner Smith BOOK OF CUSTOM- 
MADE ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


In this book is incorporated, for 
the first time, a complete system for 
ordering announcements—with every 
detail worked out as to size, shape, 
color, kind of flap, envelope lining 
and number of sheets necessary per 
thousand for each size and style. 
The BOOK OF CUSTOM-MADE 
ANNOUNCEMENTS affords a selec- 
tion of over 200,000 different com- 


binations. 


If you are in the Chicago territory, 
the coupon below will bring you a 


copy. 


Bradner Smith & Company 
333 S. Desplaines St. 
Chicago 
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Bradner Smith & Co., 
333 S. Desplaines St., Chicago. 


Please send me a copy of The Book of Custom- 
Made Announcements. 


NOM... ccc cise ic civ 5.00800 00.08 00.90.0105 s.6 sicle:s 6 o ain seein ieee 
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Eruption and Irruption. 
_ An eruption is a bursting forth; an 
‘irruption is an invasion. (Note the 
spelling of the two words.) 
| Especial and Special; Especially and 
Specially. 
Especial and special are _ inter- 
| changeable in meaning, but special is 
/}more common. In some of their mean- 
jings, especially 
| and specially are 
| interchangeable, 
as, for example, 
in such sentences 
} as, “he is special- 
;ly interested,” 
yeete., or “He is es- 
) pecially interest- 
jed.” Specially, 
however, has an- 
, other meaning in 
|! which it is not 
| synonymous with 
especially, as, in 
the sense of a particular reason or pur- 
pose, by special or exceptional action 
/or proceedings; as, “An officer was 
| specially designated to see that the 
jlaw was enforced.” In regard to the 
| he uses of especially and 
specially, Century gives the following: 
\Especially is for rhythmical reasons 
ease it occurs most frequently at 
the beginning of a dependent clause, 
‘where usually an unaccented particle 
occurs, and where, therefore, a word 
with an accent on the first syllable is 
Minstinctively avoided) much more com- 
‘mon than specially. 
Etc. 
_ Etc. should not be repeated; as, for 
‘example, “nouns, pronouns, etc., etc.” 
/Again, etc. must not be used unless 
‘the omitted context is definitely un- 
derstood. 
Eternal and Everlasting. 
Eternal applies to that which has 
‘no beginning or end; everlasting, to 
‘that which has no end and which may 
‘or may not have had a beginning. A 
‘Mice use would restrict eternal to ap- 
‘ply to that which has no beginning 
mor end; everlasting, to that which 
‘has a beginning, but no end. 
‘Ever So and Never So. 
_ Ever, used as an adverb and fol- 
lowed by so, to mean very, exceeding- 
‘ly is correctly employed in such con- 
‘Structions as, “He is ever so rich.” 
Ever is recorded also as meaning to 
whatever extent; to whatever degree; 
for this reason, ever so is now com- 
‘monly employed in the sense of never 
30, meaning also to whatever ez- 
‘tent; no matter how. Some au- 
‘horities indicate that ever so should 
fot displace never so when extent 
3 degree is implied, but other 
Writers equally authoritative sanction 
this use, so that one may say, “Be he 
®uer so rich, a man should not be 
idle”; that is, to whatever extent a 
1 may be rich, he should not be 
jdle. Never so is virtually an idiom 
with an elliptical comparison under- 
‘tood, the real meaning being, not 
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The Correct Word—How to Use It 


NUE, 


By Josephine Turck Baker 


ever (never) so rich, great, ete. as 
in the supposed case. Because of this 
meaning, some authorities indicate 


that one should discriminate between 
the uses of ever so and never so, re- 
serving ever so to express the em- 
phatic very or exceedingly, and never 
so, the elliptical comparison, using 
never, not as an adverb of degree but 
as an adverb of time,—not ever so 
(rich, great) as in the supposed case; 
as, “If he run never so fast, he can not 
catch the train; that is, if he run so 
fast as he never before ran,” etc. This 
very nice distinction, however, is con- 
fusing and unnecessary. It is better 
to avoid the use of never so, and per- 
mit ever so to be used in its stead, 
construing it to mean very, or exceed- 
ingly, or no matter how, as the case 
may require. 

Every Confidence. 

Every, being a distributive adjective 
and expressing the idea of an aggre- 
gate considered ‘‘one by one,’ cannot 
when so interpreted directly modify 
a noun incapable of being separated 
into parts. For this reason, such 
forms as “I have every confidence in 
him,” “He showed me every atten- 
tion,” “I gave him every consider- 
ation,’ have been criticised. The in- 
sistent use of every in the sense of all 
possible or very great has resulted in 
this extension of its meaning, so that 
this interpretation is now recognized 
as authentic. 

Every Once in a While. 

Every is superfluous in the word- 
ing, “I go there every once in a while.” 
Say: “once in a while” or “every little 
while” or “now and then.” 

Every Which Way. 

“Every which way” is incorrect for 
every way; in all directions. Instead 
of saying, “He ran every which way,” 
one should say, “He ran in all direc- 
tions.” 

Evidence and Testimony. 

Evidence is a legal term. It applies 
to all the means by which the truth 
is made manifest. Testimony is mere- 
ly a species of evidence, 

Except and Excepting. 

Except and excepting (preposition) 
are interchangeably used; as, “I have 
finished all except (or excepting) this.” 
Excessively. 

Excessively is incorrectly used for 
exceedingly in such expressions as, 
“The weather is excessively warm”; 
“The weather is exceedingly warm” 
is the required form, excessively 
Meaning an excess of that which 
should not be exceeded. 

Excite and Incite. 

Excite means to produce agitation; 
incite, to arouse to action; as, “His 
words excited the people and eventual- 
ly incited them to tear down the 
edifice.” 
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Excuse Me and Pardon Me. 

“Haecuse me” is nicely used when 
one wishes to leave the room: “pardon 
me,’ when one apologizes for a breach 
of etiquette. 

Executer and Executor. 

An executer is one that performs an 
act; an executor is an administrator 
of an estate. 

Exodus. 

Exodus applies to the outgoing of a 
large number of persons; as, “The 
exodus of the Israelites.” Hit applies 
to one’s departure from a room or 
house; as, “His exit from the room 
was hasty’; departure applies to one’s 
leaving the city; as, “His departure 
from Chicago was sudden.” 
Experience. 

Although experience has been crit- 
icised by some writers as incorrectly 
employed in the sense of to suffer or 
receive, this use is recorded as correct. 
In other words, when applied to the 
feelings, experience, whether used as 
a verb or a noun, is correctly used; 
as “He experienced joy” (hope, sor- 
row, and the like). 

Extend. 

In nice usage, extend should not be 
used or send in such construction as, 
“IT am going to extend an invitation 
to her to visit me”; “I am going to 
send,’ ete., being the correct form. 
Extend means to stretch, to expand, 
to continue, to prolong; as, “to extend 
roads”; “to extend the territories of a 
kingdom”; “to extend the sphere of 
usefulness”; to extend the time of pay- 
ment.” 


F, 
Family. 

When the family is referred to as an 
entity, a singular verb is used; when 
the individuals of the family are re- 
ferred to, a plural verb is required; 
as: “My family is going abroad”; “My 
family are all well.” 

Farther and Further. 

In nice usage, farther expresses dis- 
tance; further, that which is addi- 
tional; as: “Shall we walk farther?” 
or, figuratively, “I shall not proceed 
farther in the matter”; “I have noth- 
ing further to say.” 

Fault (at or in). 

A person is at fault when he makes 
a mistake; in fault when he is to 
blame. 

Favor and Letter. 

Letter is regarded by many as pref- 
erable to favor because of its definite- 
ness of expression. Instead of writ- 
ing, “I have your favor of the 21st 
instant,” write “I have your letter,’’ 
etc. Favor, however, is recorded as 
correctly used in the sense of letter. 
As an overworked term, it might be 
well to avoid its use. 
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South Florida Press Holds 
Two-Day Session at Clermont 


(By John C. Lochner) 


The two day session of the mid-year 
meeting of the South Florida Press as- 
sociation, which was held in Cler- 
mont, October 14 and 15, was voted as 
the largest attended, and most inter- 
esting meeting the body ever held. 

Probably the outstanding guest was 
Will Wood, chief of the bureau of 
classifications of the United States 
post office department, who was sent 
by Postmaster General Harry New to 
talk to the editors on “Common Post- 
al Law Violations.” Mr. Wood went 
exhaustively and interestingly into 
many phases of the postal regulations 
governing second class matter, in an 
effort to set the publishers on the 
right track with respect to many as- 
pects of the postal regulations, in- 
cluding lotteries which include ‘“coun- 
try stores” as conducted by many pic- 
ture stores, free gasoline given by fill- 
ing stations upon the drawing of lucky 
numbers, and all kinds of prizes where 
chance enters into the distribution. 

Bryan Mack, business manager of 
the Lakeland Evening Ledger, spoke 
on “Co-operating with Foreign Adver- 
tising Representatives” and the dis- 
cussion following this was lead by W. 
M. Glenn, publisher of the Orlando 
Morning Sentinel, and Paul Harber, 
secretary of the Lake County Chamber 
of Commerce, himself a former suc- 
cessful newspaper man at Commerce, 
Georgia. 

“How to stimulate attendance at 
press conventions,” was discussed by 
H. H. Hudson, of the Titusville Star- 
Advocate, for many years with the 
Scripps-Howard publications. Gilbert 
D. Leach of the Leesburg Commercial, 
told the visitors ““How Lake County 
Publishers Handle Political Advertis- 
ing.” There are eight publications in 
the county and they have all signed 
an agreement to demand cash in ad- 
vance for all political publicity as 
well as job printing, and except in 
that their publication is not manda- 
tory, they consider political announce- 
ments to all intents and purposes legal 
advertisements, bearing the same char- 
acter and appearance and having the 
same purpose as legal advertise- 
ments, therefore the legal rate for ad- 
vertising as established by the legisla- 
ture of the state of Florida, will be 
applied to political announcements 
when published in newspapers of gen- 
eral circulation. 

Friday evening the people of Cler- 
mont gave the visitors a big cafeteria 
chicken supper and following this 
there was an impromptu program of 
speeches and amusement in which 
John C. Lochner, publisher of the 
Florida Newspaper News, presided. J. 
C. Sellers, chief editorial writer on the 
Jacksonville Times-Union; Dr. Hamil- 
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ton Holt, president of Rollins College, 
Winter Park; Dr. I. O. Woodley, for- 
mer president of Marshall college, of 
Clermont, Karl Lehmann, secretary of 
the Orange County Chamber of Com- 
merce, and Graham Forester, editorial 
writer on the Tampa Times, were 
principal speakers, closing with an 
entertainment by Leslie George of the 
Cross City News, and author of 
“Cypress Knees and Pine Knots” col- 
umn. Following this Mr. Lochner 
called attention to Florida’s allotment 
in the 1928 National Editorial associa- 
tion membership campaign requiring 
thirty new members, and in less than 
an hour thirty-one new members had 
been subscribed and Florida went over 
the top as the first state in the union 
to secure a star in their states quota. 

Two motorcades to nearby places 
were held in connection with the con- 
vention and these proved of more than 
ordinary importance, because they 
took the visitors through the extensive 
citrus and grape growing sections, giv- 
ing many a first glimpse of the exten- 
sive horticultural and agricultural de- 
velopment that section poasts of. The 
property of the Postal Colony com- 
pany was also visited, which consists 
of 3000 acres and a townsite on Kirk- 
land lake. More than 1500 acres of this 
land are owned and being developed 
by individual owners who are railway 
mail clerks from all over the United 
States, and fully 500 acres have al- 
ready reached a highly developed 
stage, many of the three year old tan- 
gerine groves having a box or more 
of fruit on them now. Many acres 
are also being set to grapes. 

Friday, through the courtesy of the 
W. J. Howey company a chicken din- 
ner was served at Howey-in-the-Hills. 
Mr. Howey owns more than 100,000 
acres of land in the community, which 
is being sold for citrus development. 

Saturday’s motorcade carried the 
party to Montverde school, where an- 
other dinner was served by Prof. and 
Mrs. Carpenter, and the students. 
Members of the National Bditorial as- 
sociation, who visited Florida in 1921, 
will remember the great dinner served 
them at that time at this school, which 
was then just in the making. They 
will remember Prof. Carpenter’s ad- 
dress on that occasion and glad to 
learn that he and Mrs. Carpenter are 
still at the helm and that the school 
has since that time, reached the reali- 
zation of an ideal, worked out on a 
practical basis, an institution that will 
train the youthful heart, head and 
hand, a well-balanced education, physi- 
cally, mentally and morally. That 
they have accomplished this is evi- 
denced by the fact that each year more 
students are turned away than the 
buildings will accommodate, although 
there are now seventeen buildings on 
the grounds. Most of the buildings 
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have been erected by the boys, even to 
the making and laying of the cement 
blocks. Tables from which the editors 
ate, and many of the chairs and much 
of the school furniture came from the 
wood-working shop. The school farm 
cleared last year over $7,000. A ton of 
honey was taken from the bee hives. 
Ninety per cent of the milk used came 
from the school dairy. Two thousand 
boxes of oranges were picked. The 
school campus consists of fifty acres 
and the farm and grove 160 acres. All 
students must earn 50 per cent of 
their board working in some capacity. 
When the N. E. A. visited Montverde 
six years ago there were three teach- 
ers and now there are twenty-four. 
There are 300 enrolled coming from 
eighteen states and five foreign coun- 
tries. 

Lake Worth was selected as the city 
where the spring meeting is to be 
held, in conjunction with the meeting 
of the Florida State Press association. 
Mrs. Lucile R. Smith of the Lake 
Worth Herald is president of the state 
association. 


For sleeping purposes 
you prefer an upper 
berth if there is a win- 
dow for vision and ven- 
tilation, 


There are windows in 
the upper berths of 
Traction sleepers — an 
exclusive feature with 
this railway. Here one 
sleeps in comfort, with 
plenty of fresh air and 
all the advantages of a 
lower berth. 


Traction sleeping car 
service every night be- 
tween St. Louis, 
Springfield and Peoria; 
every alternate night 
between Champaign 
and St. Louis. 
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fast driver and 


but mighty poor. 


But when a fellow 
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Readers of The United States Publisher are invited to chat about their hobbies 


Confession Good For Us 


“So far as I am concerned I don’t 
know that I have any hobbies other 
than perhaps, a 
nice game of poker 
once in a while,” 
admits F.G. Smith, 
manager of the 
Waukegan Daily 

Sun. “I am nota 
floriculturist, agri- 
culturist or any of 
the other long list 
of ‘ists,’ excepting 
perhaps I might be 
an automobilist or 
a golfist. I delight 
in automobiling 
and admit I am a 
mighty good and 
successfully avoid 
most of the motorcycle policemen. 
As ae golfist I am_ enthusiastic 
Some day I trust, I 
will be able to take on yourself or 
some other good golfer and play a 
decent game. 

“There are hobbies and _ hobbies. 
is mighty busy 
making a living it doesn’t seem to me 
that he has much time for a hobby 
that is not self sustaining. In my 
case my occasional game of poker has 
been self sustaining in most cases, but 
I suppose one of these evenings it will 
not be quite so succesful. 

“Perhaps remarks about a poker 
game will not look well in print in 
the United States Publisher, but no 


F. G. Smith 


sone should be ashamed to publish the 


‘truth and as poker is more entertain- 
‘ing to me than horticulture is, why 
‘shouldn’t I tell the world?” 


Your Hobby and the Otne: 
Fellow’s 


| It may be true, and then it might 
‘not be true, but that does not spoil 
the point of the story. There is a tale 
to the effect that every man has au 
“some time or other been advised by 
‘his doctor to get a hobby. Every 
"newspaper man should have some 
Kind of a hobby. The doctor will tell 
you that the main object of a hobby 
is to take you away, as far as possible, 
from your every day duties and com- 
pletely change your entire mode of 
living and thinking and give you a 
rest mentally as well as physically. 

Dr. Williams Walsh prescribes hob- 
bies to drive away worries. In The 
‘Mastery of Fear, the author says, “It 
is necessary that the worrier find some 
absorbing interest outside himself; 
this takes the mind away from cir- 
cular paths, sidetracks the worries, 


land permits them to atrophy from 


| 
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neglect. There are any number of 
hobbies from which you may make a 
selection. In general, you’ should 
choose a hobby which appeals to you, 
though it may be necessary to select 
one which is held in doubtful value. 
If the hobby has a useful purpose 
apart from the happy anticipation and 
pleasure it brings, all the better.” 

We don’t all have hobbies for our 
health, however, as many take up a 
hobby just for the fun we get from it, 
while others have hobbies that bring 
financial returns. But the object of a 
hobby is not the financial returns to 
be derived from it, rather the broad- 
ening of one’s interests and advantages 
of mental relaxation from sterner 
duties. Get yourself a hobby and ride 
it and soon you will be wondering 
why and how you got along before 
without one. 


Likes Shooting with Kodak 


Jay C. Smith, publisher of the Sey- 
mour (Ind.) Daily Tribune, writes: 

“My work out- 
side of the news- 
paper has been 
with the Baptist 
Sunday school of 
this city. I have 
superintended it 
for twenty-eight 
years. The school 
has been devel- 
oped into one of 
the few closely 
graded Sunday 
schools in the 
state and the 


Jay C. Smith church has put up 
for it an educa- 
tional plant, which makes possible 


the grading and departmental work. 

“For purely pleasure my hobby is 
kodaking. Nothing gives me more 
pleasure than to go through the woods 
hunting for pictures as most men hunt 
for game.” 


Evans Collects Books 


“Aside from motoring,” says Ora L. 
Evans, secretary-treasurer, Maine 
Press association, “which can hardly 
be termed a hobby, unless a national 
one, the collection of books concern- 
ing the novelist Dickens is my hobby. 
Of course I have a set of Dickens’ 
works and am building up, as rapidly 
as circumstances and my pocketbook 
will allow, a selection of biographies 
of the novelist, books on Dickens’ 
London, on the inns of Dickens, ete. 
Whenever I can visit a book store, 
especially a second hand store, I al- 
ways make a search for such books, 
and often have found some very desir- 


able ones. I also scrutinize carefully 
the lists of books which are sent me 
by various book dealers and from them 
have obtained some additions to my 
collection. The acquisition of first 
editions is beyond my purse, but I 
have found considerable enjoyment in 
the collecting of books as above 
mentioned.” 


Mississippi Press Meets 

The annual meeting of the Missis- 
sippi Press association was held at 
Clarksdale, September 21, 22 and 23, 
in the Alcazar hotel. T. L. Turner, 
editor of the Ruleville Record, was 
elected president for the ensuing year. 

In his address to the association, 
J. H. Skewes, retiring president, 
recommended that Congress be mem- 
orialized to provide for the ex-Con- 
federate soldiers of the state. Prob- 
lems of flood control also received 
consideration; in this connection L. O. 
Crosby, of Picayune, Mississippi, was 
the principal speaker. 

Some of the other noted speakers on 
the program were: Dorothy Dix, 
woman feature writer; M. P. Linn, 
general manager of the S. C. Beckwith 
Special Agency, New York City; Dr. 
Arthur Crowden, Columbus, Missis- 
sippi, and many others. 


The Noblesville (Ind.) Ledger has 
been added to the membership of the 
Indiana League of Home _ Dailies 
through the appointment of Scheerer, 
Inc., as its representative. 


Editor Plays Pipe Organ 


When EH. A. Tostevin, of the Daily 
Pioneer, Mandan, North Dakota, thinks 
of hobbies, music 
comes first to 
mind, for this has - 
been practically 
his only one for 
many years, not 
the jazz varieties 
but church music. 
He has been play- 
ing the pipe or- 
gan at the Pres- 
byterian church 
in Mandan for 
more than a dec- 
ade. Editor Tos- 
tevin was a trav- 
eling salesman 
for four years before entering news- 
paper work on the Journal, Racine, 
Wisconsin. He was with the Journal 
for 22 years, then came west 18 years 
ago, bought the Pioneer, then a 
weekly, and developed it to such a 
state that a daily became a necessity 
in 1914. 


E. A. Tostevin 
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(By Homer B. Clemmons, Advertising Manager, Blue Island Sun-Standard, Blue Island, Il.) 


Luring the Non-Advertiser 


“How to get the non-advertiser to ad- 
vertise’ is a problem that has been 
puzzling the ad- 
vertising depart- 
ment of practical- 
ly every news- 
paper office, 
whether daily or 
weekly. I doubt 
if any one of them 
has completely 
solved it. Many 
methods and 
schemes have 
been employed, 
but this non-ad- 
vertiser seems to 
besos Hardee Iute 
to crack. I say 
hard =“nut* bre: 
cause only a hard “nut” will stand the 
unmerciful hammering to which he is 
subjected by the modern “oo-getter” 
advertising man. Business that is worth 
having nowadays is worth going after. 
The business and professional man to- 
day expects the advertising man to 
“sell” him on advertising and the 
service his paper can render him. He 
expects it just the same as he does 
the shoe, stove, jewelry, dry goods, 
hardware, candy or furniture sales- 
man to “sell” him on their products. 
If you have a live newspaper and are 
“sold” on the merits of your newspa- 
per yourself, then you can ‘sell 10) to 
anybody and especially to the non- 
advertiser. 

Knowledge is power and the using of 
that power has solved many a problem. 
This cannot be done in a day nor a 
month nor even a year. It takes the 
everlasting stick-to-it-ness method to 
eventually win. Missouri says “Show 
me”: Texas says “Steer me”. We 
have to do both with the non-adver- 
tiser. 

The Sun-Standard has tried many 
methods to get the non-advertiser to 
advertise. The same method or argu- 
ment does not apply in each case. Each 
prospect must be studied before he is 
approached. A well laid out cam- 
paign must be thought through before 
the first move is made, You. must 
know your prospect personally and 
know his business as well as he does. 
Then you have a weapon that always 
gets his attention. His attention once 
gained, you also gain his confidence. 
Once his confidence is yours, and you 
do not abuse it, you have him; and 
having him, you can secure from him 
anything he has, within the bounds of 
reason, which means his _ business, 
which in turn means all the advertis- 
ing his business will warrant. And 
that means dollars in your cash box. 


H. B. Clemmons 
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One of the many ways the Sun- 
Standard has increased its advertising 
patronage, especially from what is 
commonly known as the non-adver- 
tiser, has been by rendering this type 
of business man a service which will 
help him solve his own advertising 
problems. We write his ads for him, 
letting him make whatever changes he 
chooses, suggest display lay-outs, cuts, 
ete. We have found that many a non- 
advertiser is one only because he did 
not have the knack or time or inclina- 
tion to write his thoughts and make 
them as attractive as he thought they 
ought to be to bring the desired re- 
sults. Here is where he will welcome 
the aid of the live newspaper man who 
knows his prospect’s failing and will 
come to his rescue. 

Advertising today is an investment 
and when you show and prove to your 
non-advertising friend that you can 
help him spend his money and invest 
it wisely in advertising space, which 
will bring him a fair return from that 
investment, then you have convinced 
him that you have rendered him a real 
service. Many times we visit a pros- 
pect and talk about everything under 
the sun and never once mention our 
newspaper, advertising or business in 


any way, shape or manner. This 
throws Mr. Non-Advertiser off his 
guard and you make him tell you 


many things that you could not get 
him to tell you if you visited him and 
talked cold business. 

The successful advertising man 
should always keep in mind the fact 
that he is not always selling space in 
his newspaper, but rather that he is 
rendering a service. 

There is a profound meaning in the 
old saying that the “Closed mind can- 
not receive.” Many non-advertisers 
have closed minds and it’s the big job 
of the modern newspaper advertising 
man to try every method at his com- 
mand to open these closed minds and 
throw his light into the dark places 
and brighten them. It can be done. 
It’s up to you to use your every effort 
and method to do it. “If at first you 
don’t succeed, try, try, again.” 

(Address delivered at Illinois Press 
convention, Urbana, October 14.) 


As “generalissimo” of the legislative. 


committee, S. P. Preston was called 
upon at the banquet to make a few 
remarks. He was seated between 
Josephine Turck Baker and Ambrose 
Wyrick, “the silver toned tenor.” “I 
feel Hike a very small wienie in a very 
large sandwich,” said Mr. Preston, 
“between Mrs. Baker, who insists on 
correct English, and Mr. Wyrick, who 
wants to abolish jazz.” 


ising Talks 


tailoring can give you. 
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How to Capitalize on Time 


Somebody, somewhere said _ that 
“Time is money” and “Time saved is 
money saved.” In this age of pep and 
speed there are demonstrations of this 
fact manifested every day. The auto, 
the telephone, the radio, the aeroplane, 
the electric and steam railroads and 
many others of the world’s greatest 
inventions have all had and are having ~ 
their influence felt in the saving 
time and shortening of space, and b 
so doing have (in the terms above) 
been making money in their respective 
fields for all who will use them to 
fullest extent. = 

The modern printing press and its 
allied companions have also played 
and are playing an important part in 
helping to save time which also means © 
money in the long run. ¢ 

But—two of the oldest examples of 
“Advertising Capitalizing Time” ar ; 
the following, which explain the 
selves: 

“Tt’s not to be wondered at that 
American business has caught on to 
the realization that time is an i 
mensity to the American public, a 
has therefore started to capitalize the 
point in advertising. 

“Says Arnheim: ‘36 hours for dis-— 
tinguished custom tailoring. . . For 
the transient whose visit here is short 
—for the New Yorker leaving town— 
for any man who needs a good suit 
quickly—to the distinction we always 
offer, we add speed. . . You pick you 
woolen from the hundreds on view— 
we take your measure—an hour later 
an expert cutter is making your pa 
tern—two hours later your fabric 
pattern are in the hands of an 0 
time Arnheim custom tailor—a crafts: 
man as swift as he is accurate... 
Next day, a fitting. And in 36 hours 
later you’re wearing a suit with 
unmistakable style, ease, grace and 4 
tinction which only the finest cust 
. . There is no 
charge for this extra service. Come 
in, order a suit, and hold the si 
watch onus”... ee © 

Tudor City—the Fred F. French 
Management Co., Inc., shows an at 
tractive group of dwellings and und 
neath, “Would You Like a 26-How 
Day? A great many people wou 
But under the solar system the 
hour day is inescapable. The on 
thing you can do is to live where yo! 
don’t waste 2 hours every day in SI 
ways, trolley cars and trains. Tud 
City, for example: You can walk tot 
mid-town business section in 5 
utes. And think what you could 
in work and: diversion with thos 
hours saved every day.” - 
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Kit of Hammermill Bond have helped create more 
orders for Business Printing. Now comes along a com- 


panion piece to enlarge orders for Business Printing, 


The idea of envelopes to match business stationery- 
letterheads, billheads, statements, order blanks, inquiry 
forms, quotations—is one that appeals to the business 
man when it is presented properly to him. 


This new Descriptive Sample Book of Hammermill 
Bond Envelopes avoids the old grab-bag, stapled-handful- 
ofenvelopes method of sampling. Instead, its modest xs 
inch of thickness contains a limited number of selected 
envelope specimens and a whole “raft of information” 
about envelopes, how they increase the effectiveness of 
printed jobs and how to show buyers of printing the 
advantages of ordering envelopes with the job. Send the 
coupon, 
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BROADWAY 


44th and 45th Streets 


“The Crossroads of the World’ 
Official New York City Headquarters 


INTERNATIONAL PRESS FOUNDATION 


and F. A. MUSCHENHEIM 
UNITED STATES PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION OF PRESIDENTS AND SECRETARIES 


It takes more than trains and tracks to 
make a modern railway plant. These are 
fundamental, but there are other essential 
elements. 


Millions of dollars are invested, for 
example, in station buildings for the ac- 
commodation of passengers and the recep- 
<ion and delivery of freight, in shops and 
machinery for repairing cars and locomo- 
tives and in enginehouses where locomo- 
tives are sheltered and made ready for 
service. The buildings in use on the 
Illinois Central System alone, if brought 
together, would cover the space of a fairly 
large city. 

Signals, too, are important factors in 
railway operation. They vary in kind and 
cost from’ relatively inexpensive hand- 
operated markers, which show the position 
of switches, to elaborate and expensive 
automatic electric systems, which control 
the movement of trains. 


Facilities for replenishing the fuel and 
water supplies of locomotives are estab- 
lished at short intervals along the line. 
Elevated bins filled by mechanically oper- 
ated buckets or belts serve as coaling 
stations. Water tanks are provided up to 
a maximum capacity of 200,000 gallons. In 
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Some Railway Essentials 


many localities treating plants must be 
maintained to prepare the water supply for 


boiler use. The Illinois Central System 
operates 107 fuel and 378 water supply 
stations. 


The costs of providing such essential 
facilities, of keeping them in repair and of 
enlarging them from time to time are 
among the principal items of expenditure 
by the railroads. The Illinois Central. 
System, for example, has spent in the last 
five years for the installation, upkeep and 
improvement of its tracks and adjacent 
facilities, not including cars and locomo- 
tives, more than a quarter of a billion 
dollars. 


The railroads must continue to make 
large expenditures for the upkeep and 
modernization of their properties to keep 
in advance of the ever-growing transporta- 
tion requirements of the country. Conse- 
quently, the earning power of the railroads 
must always be such that the money needed 
will be steadily forthcoming from revenues 
and from investors. The benefits to the 
public of good transportation depend 
largely upon railway credit. 


Constructive criticism and suggestions 
are invited. 


L. A. DOWNS, 


President, Illinois Central System. 
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Walter Williams, dean of the school of journalism of the 
University of Missouri, and honorary president of the Press 
Congress of the World, and Miss Sara Lawrence Lockwood, 
assistant professor of journalism at the same university, were 
married at Salt Lake City, Utah, on October 22. (Continued on page 1) 
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' Kinley Tells Editors He 


Is Grateful for Their Aid 


The following greeting was extend- 
ed to the Illinois editors by President 
David Kinley, of the University of Illi- 
nois, at the banquet session of the con- 
vention, held in the Urbana-Lincoln 
hotel, Urbana, in October. Though 
late, we are reproducing this message 
from the president of the university, 
since it expresses his wish for co- 
operation between the school and the 
press of Illinois: 

First, let me express my thanks to 


' your officers for their kind invitation 


to dine with you this evening. I wel- 


‘come the opportunity of meeting you, 


not only to greet you as president of 
the university and to welcome you to 
this, your own state institution, but 
also because, as I have often said be- 
fore, your presence here is an inspira- 
tion and help to our students and fac- 
ulty. The fact that you men, busy 


‘with important affairs from day to 


day, are willing to come here to a 
conference on education for your pro- 
fession arouses not only the interest 
but the gratitude of students and fac- 
ulty who are concerned with the uni- 
versity part of the work you are do- 
ing. On this occasion we are particu- 
larly grateful to you because the meet- 
ing this year gives impulse to an im- 
portant new departure in our work. 
I refer, of course, to the new school 
of journalism. It is your idea, it is 
established because of your active in- 
terest and your support. Lateness of 
the appropriation and other causes 
have prevented as full a preparation 
and development as otherwise we 
would have undertaken. However, the 
School is established, the course of 
study has been promulgated, the staff 
has been employed, and all are at 
work. The enterprise is yours; it is 
our part now so to manage it as to 
gratify the ambitions that you have 
for it by setting the high standards 
that we all believe in and by making 
this the leading school of journalism 
in the country. We will do that with 
your help. I trust that you will feel 


Py 


H. L. WILLIAMSON, Editor 
Advertising Rates on 


Fourth Street, Springfield, Illinois 
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free to make such suggestions from 
time to time as you think will be of 
help. A university, of course, must ob- 
serve some traditions, must work un- 
der some generally accepted limita- 
tions in the way of standards, common 
requirements, and so on. The _ pur- 
pose of all these traditions and limi- 
tations, however, is to secure the best 
results. If at any time some of your 
practical suggestions may seem _ be- 
yond our power to adopt when they 
are made, it will be due to causes of 
this kind. You may be assured, how- 
ever, that in all cases your ambitions 
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for your school of journalism and 
your university will have the sympa- 
thy and ardent support of myself and 
my colleagues. 

I thank you, ‘too, for your generous 
recognition of the work of the uni- 
versity and for the able and great sup- 
port you have given us through the 
years. I ask you for its continuance. 
For you are members of a profession 
whose influence with the public is 
greater than that of the members of 
any other calling. I pledge you my 
best efforts to deserve your support 
and confidence. You are here at 
home. I trust that you all feel so. For 
trustees, faculty and students and es- 
pecially in the name of those of us ac- 
tive in the school of journalism, I 
bid you a hearty welcome. 


University of Missouri 
Journalists Wed in Utah 


(Continued from Cover Page) 

The ceremony took place at the 
home of the bride’s cousins, Dr. and 
Mrs. Sherman Brown Neff, 1204 First 
avenue, Salt Lake City. Dr. Neff is a 
graduate of the University of Mis- 
souri. 

Miss Lockwood was graduated from 
the school of journalism of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri in 1913. Then 
she was in newspaper work in 
Missouri and Oklahoma, and later was 
reporter and special writer on the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger for three 
years. For the last six years she has 
been assistant professor of journalism 
at the University of Missouri. She 
was the first woman to hold such a 
professorship in any school. 

For the last three months she has 
been on leave of absence from the 
university and on the news staff of the 
Honolulu Star Bulletin. 


The annual meeting of the Kansas 
Press association will be held in Wich- 
ita, January 138, 14 and 15, it was de- 
cided by the directors of the associa- 
tion meeting at the University of 
Kansas in October. 


Discusses Character in A Newspaper 


Chicago Editor Tells Inland Press that a Paper is Judged by 
Quality of Service; Must Accept Informed Criticism 


(By Charles H. Dennis) 

Perhaps the chief paradox pertain- 
ing to that congeries of paradoxes, the 
newspaper, is its possession of a dis- 
tinct personality. The better the 
newspaper, the more distinct its per- 
sonality, since mediocrity is a dubious 
qualification characteristic of the 
mass, and it is neither easy nor in- 
spiring to attempt to distinguish one 
form of mediocrity from another. 
Unfortunately, however, personality 
cannot be proclaimed a reliable meas- 
ure of a newspaper’s goodness. For 
some newspapers, like some human 
beings, have more personality than 
character. And, for the matter of that, 
a newspaper is in truth a synthetic 
individual. Since it is being led con- 
tinually into temptation, a newspaper 
is an individual with a soul that re- 
quires saving every publication day. 
Most assuredly it is, like the ordinary 
flesh and blood individual, at least 
“a litle lower than the angels’—how 
much lower is a controverted question. 
For it is within everybody’s province 
to criticize newspapers individually 
and collectively, and I have seldom 
happened to meet any literate person 
who was not, at least in his own opin- 
ion, highly competent—and who was 
not also somewhat more than willing 
—to exercise that inalienable prerog- 
ative. 

This is, of course, as it should be. 
For the newspaper aspires to be a 
regular and welcome visitor in every 
home. When it makes its daily visit 
it does not enter unobtrusively and 
apologetically, like a pensioner or a 
tolerated nuisance, and huddle neglect- 
ed and mumchance in a corner. It 
comes bustling in with the latest news 
from places near and far and it claims 
immediate attention, to what it has to 
impart on a great variety of subjects. 
It undertakes to gossip entertainingly 
and informatively on all those sub- 
jects with any and every member of 
the household. More: it has positive 
opinions on the principal topics of the 
day, and it volunteers those opinions 
freely. Who shall censure it for its 
calculated pushfulness, its—let us 
hope—agreeable garrulity? For if it 
have not vigor and definite purpose 
and persistence and outspokenness 
who will value it? Nay, who should 
value it? If it lack these qualities 
who can be well and truly served by 
it? Who will regard it at all, either 
favorably or unfavorably? If it be 
worthy of the name of newspaper it 
so conducts itself that necessarily it 
gets itself talked about and those who 
know it form definite opinions regard- 
ing it. 

Being a product of fallible human 
minds, the newspaper, too, is fallible. 
If it were not, what fallible human 
being would tolerate it? This question 


is respectfully submitted to the con- 
sideration of all intolerant critics of 
the press. For even they, loftily su- 
perior as necessarily they are, have 
their more or less humanly attractive 
human weaknesses to which it is 
within the province of the newspaper 


CHARLES H. DENNiS 
Editor Chicago Daily News 


to make a suitable appeal. 
appeal is, of course, a legitimate ap- 
peal, an appeal that attracts and, if 
possible, benefits, but does not demor- 


A suitable 


alize. Though I have never seen the 
experiment tried, I am morally certain 
that a newspaper intended for the 
approving patronage of archangels 
would have a somewhat limited mun- 
dane circulation. If the newspaper 
did not sympathetically and agreeably 
respond to the venial frivolities of 
humanity it would be an alien thing, 
as coldly aloof from the free and flow- 
ing tides of human interest and from 
the daily lives of the people whom it 
aspires to serve as is an icicle in a 
mountain cavern. Its value is largely 
in its friendly and helpful approach, in 
its understanding of the sound and 
sweet and homely aspirations of the 
average human heart, and in its fre- 
quent fit and appealing words spoken 
in season. 

That its influence should be uplift- 
ing as well as friendly, that its budget 
of news and general information 
should be presented wholesomely as 
well as interestingly, that the views 
expressed by it should be logically 
and ethically sound, must be con- 
ceded. But that it should undertake 
to give its readers only such informa- 
tion as it wants them to have instead 
of the information that, in its contrac- 
tual relations with these readers, it is 
in duty bound to give them—since it 
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has represented itself to them to be a ~ 


purveyor of all legitimate news— 
every intelligent responsible head of a 
newspaper will deny. Its implied con- 
tract with its patrons requires it as a 
matter of common honesty to convey 
to them all the important or genuinely 
interesting intelligence it can contrive 
to collect, after it has winnowed out 
anything unfit for publication because 
of its noxious quality. For the good 
newspaper strives continually to be a 
better newspaper. Never wholly satis- 
fied with what it has accomplished, it 
is always engaging in new under- 
takings which in its opinion are worth 
carrying out. It {does its best to 
originate novelties in news-getting and 
to develop new sources of information. 
Its search for news in ordinary chan- 
nels is at once systematic and thor- 
ough and in extraordinary channels 
its activities are characterized by 
originality, not to say audacity. 
Neither difficulty nor distance is per- 
mitted to stand in the way of its 
endeavors. However, it is especially 
quick to discern at home opportunities 
to develop consfructive and interest- 
ing news out of its own community’s 
life and progress. The advance 
agents of enterprise are knowledge 
and vision, and the newspaper cannot 
make too much well-directed use of 
them. 
news, and the more news of superior 
quality, judged from the point of 
view of human interest, it has to sell 
the more effective will be its news 
merchandising. 


Who, then, properly should decide 


what a newspaper shall print and 
what it shall not print? Manifestly 


the responsible directing head of that — 


newspaper. The penalty it must suffer 
from his faulty judgment or his moral 
moonblink, if he be thus seriously 
affected, is so grave that the cleansing 
power of popular disfavor may be left 
to deal with his product should it 
prove unwholesome. 

After all, basically, what each news- 
paper has to sell is service, and neces- 
sarily it is judged first and last by 
the quality of that service. As an 


intelligent manufacturer of a mer- 


chantable product, the directing head 
of a newspaper puts forth his best 
endeavors to make it acceptable to 
purchasers who buy ordinarily in a 
highly competitive market. He knows 
that if he adopts sensationalism and 
the coloring of news as a method of 
attracting readers he will lose to an 
injurious degree the respect of the 
more substantial elements of the 
population. He knows also that the 
advertiser judges newspaper circula- 
tion by the buying power of those who 
create that circulation. And it is the 
law of progress that the man who 
values the decencies of life, who loves 


It is in the business of selling 


_ plucked eyebrows. 
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truth for truth’s sake, who is not look- 
ing for an artificial “kick” in the 
day’s news, a “kick” produced by un- 
wholesome stimulants compounded of 
false philosophy and calculated hyste- 
ria, is the person who has prospered, 
or is prospering, through the exercise 
of industry well applied in the light 
of sound judgment. 

“T am,” reported the fascinating 
Fanny Squeers in setting down on 
paper the crimes of that abandoned 
young gentleman, Nicholas Nickleby, 
“screaming out loud all the time I 
write this and so is my brother, which 
takes off my attention rather and I 
hope you will excuse mistakes.” Had 
it not been for that last unprofessional 
admission of possible mistakes in her 
veracious story I should pronounce the 
emotional Miss Squeers to be the per- 
fect sob sister, because of her demon- 
strated capacity for literary composi- 
tion while screaming. Still, anything 
written in such circumstances is like- 
ly to lack something of that judicial 
repose which serious-minded persons 
prefer to discern in any piece of writ- 
ing. Consequently I am sure that the 
imitators of Miss Squeers, whether 
skirted or trousered, who write sob 
stuff for the newspapers should not 
cast aside discretion altogether. The 
present well developed movement in 
newspaper offices to encourage good 
writing as distinguished from. sen- 
sational writing is one of the encourag- 
ing signs of progress. I have observed 
that many newspapers of the middle 
west in cities both small and not so 
small publish habitually editorials and 
other articles that are written with 
distinction, articles displaying charm 
of style and a satisfying background 
of knowledge and wholesome phil- 
osophic thought. Indeed, the move- 
ment toward graceful as well as force- 
ful expression has progressed so far 
that one may prophesy with entire con- 
fidence that it will continue steadily 
to advance. For the satisfaction of the 
newspaper owner in making his a 
well. written newspaper certainly is 
not diminished by the expressions of 
appreciation that come from discrim- 
inating patrons. Here is the effective 
substitute for the mawkish effusions 
of sob writers and the platitudinous 
piffle of newspaper aunties who give 
advice on all subjects, from love and 
Marriage to the refining influence of 
In this day, when 
the art of private letter writing is at 
low ebb and when the art of conversa- 
tion threatens to become a lost art be- 
cause of the encroachment of the 
radio on the one hand and the auto- 
mobile on the other, the newspaper 
has a true missionary work to per- 
form in establishing and keeping un- 
impaired its standard of good, terse, 
vigorous writing. This extraordinary 
time, when nearly everything goes 
either on wheels or on the air, has had 
a deplorable effect upon contemporane- 
ous so-called literature. With the 
present school of novelists and play- 
wrights doing their unclean worst, I 
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wish to record my belief that the well- 
edited newspaper is the truest and 
most scrupulous popular agency for 
the expression of the trends of mod- 
ern life. That the press has’ kept 
pace with the marvelous progress of 
these later decades without losing its 
sense of responsibility, its sense of 
moral proportion, is more greatly to 
its credit than even those who direct 
it commonly realize. Certainly its in- 
veterate critics have no conception of 
the advancement, actual as well as 
relative, which the press has made in 
its moral tone in the face of retro- 
gressive forces that cause the liveliest 
disquiet among moralists. 

The newspaper is a very human 
product in spite of the spiritual  es- 
sence that should pervade it as a re- 
sult of its high purposes. Though ne- 
cessarily it is a commercial enterprise 
it is more than that. For it is an  or- 
ganized agency of enlightenment, the 
best expression that its directing head 
is able to contrive of what the people 
require to give zest and color to their 
daily picture of the world’s progress. 
If it deals too much with abstractions 
or generalities and fails to depict 
convincingly every day incidents that 
give life its essential humanness it 
may be most awfully good in the sense 
that it exudes circumspection and pro- 
priety, but it is not a good newspaper. 
To my thinking every newspaper 
writer ought to cultivate the art of 
vividly depicting human nature in its 
myriad manifestations—depicting it 
descriptively, conversationally, phil- 
osophically, psychologically, epigram- 
matically, humorously, grotesquely, if 
you please, but always truthfully. The 
newspaper that is the most readable is 
the newspaper that is the most thor- 
oughly impregnated with the fine salty 
flavor of human nature. There has 
been a great outcry against sex stuff, 
so called. Much of that sort of stuff 
published in recent years was crude, 
indecent and even demoralizing; yet 
the demand for it, I think, was in part 
a revolt against the rather general 
failure of the newspaper to deal suf- 
ficiently in intelligent detail with the 
vital things of every day existence. 
The people in the homes—good, moral, 
hard-working people—have little 
enough romance in their lives, though 
actually they have more of it than 
they ordinarily recognize. Yet they 
have strong and very human emotions 
and they have their dreams _ with 
tinges of rose color about the edges. 
The newspapers have learned in the 
invaluable school of experience—and 
novelists and playwrights presently 
should learn—that the antidote for in- 
decent sex stuff is clean interpretative 
stuff, clean sex stuff, if you please, that 
by its greater truth, its accurate de- 
lineations, its finer character and gen- 
erally its superior quality, not only 
will satisfy the public hunger for 
something more than the commonplace 
chronicling of events but will turn the 
reader’s thoughts into instructive 
channels. Appealing to the lower pas- 
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sions of mankind as a method of win- 
ning popularity is, of course, a ghastly 
error. The vicissitudes of the many 
make them tender-hearted and very 
appreciative of the fine old morali- 
ties. The art of teaching homely 
truths in an attractive way is at least 
as old as Aesop. It is an art that de- 
serves to be assiduously cultivated by 
the newspapers. 

Who, in view of the position which 
they occupy in this day of full free- 
dom of the press, properly criticizes 
the policies and methods of the news- 
papers? Every person who, knowing 
those policies and methods, desires to 
criticize them. If the criticisms are 
both intelligent and honest, so much 
the better. If they are neither the one 
nor the other they are no great rari- 
ties. Criticism is, as the world well 
knows, an invaluable aid to progress. 
The trouble is that, until sobering ex- 
perience and reflection teach us _bet- 
ter, we human beings are, broadly 
speaking, inspirational critics. We 
have the gift. It comes natural. If 
we think a thing is so it is so, at least 
for our particular purposes. If the 
facts are at variance with what we 
think, then the facts are negligible. 
That is the state of mind which the 
man who conducts a newspaper has 
learned to expect in the common run 
of his newspaper critics. On the 
other hand, his newspaper frequent- 
ly has the good fortune to be the re- 
cipient of fine constructive criticism 
—so frequently, in fact, that he learns 
carefully to weigh all criticisms, to 
test them scrupulously and endeavor 
to extract whatever element of justice 
they contain. For your intelligent, 
honest critic, no matter how severe he 
may be, must take rank as your bene- 
factor, always provided you profit by 
what he has to tell you, even though 
he may have no desire to achieve that 
distinction. 

It would be, of course, preposterous 
for any director of a newspaper to ob- 
ject to honest criticism. He claims the 
right to criticize freely in the columns 
of his own publication. To criticize is, 
indeed, a part of his duty. But this 
is, or ought to be, informed criticism. 
To approve is infinitely more satisfy- 
ing than to condemn, when one does 
the latter in cold blood from a sense 
of duty. But one who conducts a news- 
paper finds one’s self continually in 
the grip of circumstances. In judging 
others’ actions in their bearing on the 
welfare of the public, one can measure 
the things done only with the yard- 
stick of one’s own judgment and moral 
sense. One can not be indifferent to 
actualities that have a public inter- 
est. If men will do things calling for 
criticism the newspaper must criti- 
cize. Yet while criticizing, the chances 
are that it is looking, by way of re- 
lief from an unpleasant duty if for no 
other reason, for actions of a sort that 
merit public praise. Indeed, the man 
who runs a newspaper realizes that 
praise well bestowed is no less con- 

(Continued on Page 42) 


Developing, The Subject of “Tllinois” 


Illinois Governor Outlines Problems and Activities of State 
Administration at Convention of Prairie State Editors 


(Address delivered by Governor 
Small at the banquet of the Illinois 
Press association, at the Urbana-Lin- 
coln hotel, Urbana, Illinois, October 
14, 1927.) 

Mr. Toastmaster, Ladies and Gentle- 
men of the Illinois Press association: 

It is always a real pleasure to meet 
with you at your annual banquet and 
to renew the very pleasant acquaint- 
ances and friendships which I have 
enjoyed with the members of the Illi- 
nois Press association. 

Illinois, in my opinion, is among the 
first of the states in the number and 
excellence of its newspapers, and it 
owes this distinction to the  intelli- 
gence, ability and honorable character 
of the men who make these newspa- 
pers. The public: depends upon you 
for the world’s news and in a large 
measure public sentiment and public 
opinion are moulded by the editorials 
which flow from your pens. 

I notice that the program commit- 
tee has very graciously given me the 
subject of “Illinois,” which I construe 
to mean that I am at liberty to talk 
about the problems and activities of 
your state administration. 

Some of you remember that only a 
few years ago Illinois had the reputa- 
tion of haying the worst roads in 
America, and many people believed 
that it was impossible to make a per- 
manent road on Illinois mud. 

When I was a candidate for gover- 
nor seven years ago, I promised the 
people that if they elected me, I would 
find a way to build paved roads pro- 
vided for in the $60,000,000 bond is- 
sue and that I would build them at a 
reasonable price, seeing to it as far 
as possible, that the people received 
a dollar in value for every dollar of 
their money spent. 

At that time, there were less than 
700 miles of the roads provided for 
in the State Bond Issue paved, and the 
State Highway Division was paying 
at the rate of $40,000 to $50,000 a mile 
for 18-foot concrete pavement. 

You remember how we refused to 
let contracts at those enormous 
prices; and how demand was made 
that we proceed to build roads at once 
regardless of cost, and that if we 
failed to do so, the legislature im- 
peach me and remove me from Office. 

And you remember what a hard 
fight we had to bring those _ prices 
down; how we were compelled to em- 
ploy the men, buy the material and 
road building machinery, and demon- 
strate to the contractors and to the 
public that we could build 18-foot 
roads, as provided in our specifica- 
tions, at less than $30,000 a mile. 

It was a hard fight to bring the 
prices down and it has been a continu- 
ous fight ever since. The _ interests 


which were determined ‘to rob the 
people of their money were ready to 
destroy, crush and kill, if necessary, 
in order to accomplish their ends. 

My friends, I am glad to be able to 
say to you that after nearly seven 
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years of fighting for the things the 
people wanted, fighting for what I be- 
lieved to be in the interests of the 
people of our State and that the peo- 
ple receive a dollar in value for ev- 
ery dollar of their money spent, we 
have today over 6300 miles of concrete 
pavement completed, the best paved 
roads built in any country in the 
world, and that the average price for 
this pavement has been less’ than 
$29,000 a mile, a saving to the people 
of Illinois of over $65,000,000 in road 
building alone. 

When I became governor’ seven 
years ago, there were 568,000 motor 
vehicles licensed in this state. Up to 
October 12, this year, there are over 
1,400,000 motor vehicles licensed, an 
increase of over 150 per cent in the 
number of motor vehicles in seven 
years. 

The growing demand for highways 
seems to be increasing faster than it 
is possible to build them, especially 
around the great city of Chicago. The 
main roads running into that great 
city should be doubled in width, and 
at some of the most congested road 
crossings where two trunk lines 
cross, grade separation should be pro- 
vided. 

While Illinois stands first 
states in the Union, with its 6300 
miles of pavement, which is enough 
miles of pavement to make an 18-foot 
paved road from the Atlantic ocean 
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to the Gulf of Mexico, it is my hope 
that within the next few years we may 
build all the roads authorized under 
both the State Bond Issues, and ex- 
tend them so as to connect every city 
in the state of Illinois with a paved 
highway thus giving to Illinois from 
10,000 to 11,000 miles of hard roads, 
and bringing 99 per cent of our seven 
millions of people within a short dis- 4 
tance of a modern hard-surfaced road. : 
Yes, my friends, I am strongly in - 
favor of completing our great road ; 


¥ 
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to the Pacific ocean, and from Canada | 


system and connecting every city and 
village in the state with a paved high- 
way, paid for by the owners of the mo- : 
tor vehicles who use the roads, with- 
out one cent of direct taxation. F 

And let me say to you, my friends, 
that the automobile license fees and 
the gasoline tax, if you please, are 
the best and most profitable expendi- 
tures that any automobile owner can 
make when he gets paved roads such 
as we have in Illinois. 

If we estimate the number of motor _— 
vehicles now traveling the roads of 
Illinois at 1,500,000, which, including 
visiting cars, is a low estimate, and © 
that the 1,500,000 cars average 5,000 
miles per year on the paved _ state 
highways, which is also a low esti- 
mate, it would make a total of 7.50 
000,000 miles per year. 

If the paved road saves each auto- 
mobile owner one cent per mile over 
the old dirt roads with chuck holes, — 
bad grades and dangerous curves and 
turns, that would amount to a say- 
ing of $75,000,000 a year to the own- — 
ers and users of the automobiles in 
the life, wear and tear, oil and gaso- — 
line and washing of their cars. If you 
think my figures are too high, divide 
them by two and you still have a sav 
ing of $37,500,000. 

And all the automobile owners of — 
Illinois will probably ever pay for — 
these roads is their regular license 
fees and a gasoline tax, which will be 
used to build more roads and for the — 
upkeep and maintenance of the roads 
built. 

In traveling over our beautiful state, 
visiting our magnificent charitable in- — 
stitutions, twenty-six of which house — 


visiting the state’s 
state parks and great 
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And when I pass the great manufac- — 
turing and industrial plants, and the f 
truly wonderful buildings in the great — 
city of Chicago, and other. manufactur- 
ing centers, I am impressed with the 
enormous wealth of our successful 
business men, 
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But, after all, my friends, more im- 
pressive to me, and I believe more 
important to the future welfare of 
this country than all of these great 
evidences of wealth and power, are 
the comfortable homes and contented 
families of our millions of people. 

Do we really appreciate how fortun- 
ate we are, we who live in this won- 
derful state of Illinois? 

Our state, with its seven millions of 
people, is the garden spot of America, 
located in the very heart of the corn 
belt, the greatest agricultural territory 
in the world—geographically almost 
the center of the United States, and 
today one of the three foremost states 
in the union in population, wealth and 
natural resources, with the best high- 
way and railway transportation ‘sys- 
tems of any state in the union. 

Illinois’ wonderful waterway possi- 
bilities from the Lakes to the Gulf of 
Mexico, the building of which was 
recommended by the first governor of 
Illinois more than one hundred years 
ago, and endorsed by nearly every 
governor since, talked about for more 
than a century, the bond issue of $20,- 
000,000 voted by the people for its 
construction nineteen years ago lay 
dormant for twelve years, and the 
first actual work towards building the 
locks and making this great waterway 
a reality was accomplished since I 
‘became governor, and is now well un- 
der way. ‘ 

This waterway, when completed, 
‘will not only give our farmers and 
manufacturers reduced freight rates 
to the south and west to the Pacific, 
‘but it can be well said will open the 
world’s market to the great central 
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part of the United States, placing us 
on an equality with the seaboard 
states, and thereby greatly increasing 
the demand for our products, as well 
as reducing the cost to our consumers 
on products from far distant points. 

My friends, when all of these 
projects are completed, the highways 
and the waterways, and the fertile val- 
leys of Illinois will become the greatest 
manufacturing, as well as the greatest 
agricultural center in America. Illi- 
nois will then soon surpass all other 
states in population and wealth, and 
my friends, I thank you for the great 
assistance you have rendered to your 
state administration in its efforts to 
serve the best interests of the people 
of Illinois, and in your great aid in 
bringing about the many accomplish- 
ments in behalf of the people. 

And I congratulate you upon the 
flourishing condition of your organi- 
zation and I give you my best wishes 
for continued success and ever  in- 
creasing influence for the moral, spir- 
itual and material welfare of the peo- 
ple of our state. 


Son Now Part Owner 

O. E. Sandquist, publisher of the 
Cambridge (Ill.) Chronicle, has sold 
an interest in the paper to his son, 
Leslie, and W. D. Olson, of Cambridge. 
It is the aim of the new firm to en- 
large and increase the scope of the 
paper. 


Former Clinton Editor Weds 
Bruce Wood, former editor and pub- 
lisher of the Clinton (Ill.) Daily Pub- 
lic, was married on October 15, to Miss 
Helen Bulkley, of Libertyville. 
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Tiskilwa Editor Retires 


After forty years of management of 
the Tiskilwa (lIll.) Chief, William 
Repine has retired from the newspa- 
per business and has leased his plant 
to Thomas Daniel, formerly promi- 
nent in Oklahoma politics and an edu- 
cator in special lines of learning. 

The new editor in an editorial in his 
first edition says: 

“The writer is a Kentuckian by 
birth, and Arkansan by chance, an 
Oklahoman by force of circumstances, 
a Texan by accident, a New Mexican 
by mistake, a Kansan for no reason 
whatsoever, -and now an Illinoisan by 
the grace of God and a Ford car.” 


Re-Appointed to Office 


J. M. Page, editor and publisher of 
the Jersey County (Ill.) Democrat, 
since 1880, and secretary of the Illi- 
nois Press association for twenty-five 
years, has been re-appointed master 
in chancery of Jersey county for two 
more years. 


Special Consignment 


The Father Stork Production Com- 
pany, with Dad Stork as _ president, 
and Dan Cupid as general manager, 
has announced consignment number 
3 to Mr. and Mrs. G. C. Terry of the 
Tri-County Press, of Polo, Illinois, on 
November 7, 1927. The new arrival 
is a boy and weighs seven pounds; he 
has been named Dickie. 

The Father Stork Production Com- 
pany advertised itself on the announce- 
ment as giving “Dependable Service 
to Our Friends” and with “Offices in 
All Parts of the World.” 


Banquet Session of Illinois Press Convention, Urbana-Lincoln Hotel, Urbana, Illinois; 


Governor Small is Speaking 


Urges Co-operation of Radio and Press 


Advises Publisher to Edit Radio Programs Carefully and to Use 


Pictures of Entertainers for Interest of Reader 


(By Hubert R. Ede) 


From nothing a short time ago, radio 
has grown to be one of the vital prob- 
lems of the newspaper of today—vital 
because of the effect it has on reader 
interest and vital because it is putting 
money into the newspaper’s pocket in 
increasing amounts in instances in 
which newspapers have harnessed 
radio’s possibilities. 

Any industry that does a $550,000,- 
000 business in sales in one year, as 
radio did in 1926, a gain of $100,000,- 
000 over the previous year, is bound to 
be a newspaper problem. Besides its 
domestic business, radio had an ex- 


port trade amounting to nearly $9,- 
000,000 in 1926. 
Radio advertising’s growth in the 


Newark Evening News in the last nine 
months will serve to show something 
of the importance of this industry to 
the newspaper. For the first nine 
months of 1926 there were a total of 
200,965 lines, of which 149,441 were 
of local advertising and 51,525 were 
foreign. For the first nine months of 
1927 the News carried a total of 293,- 
755 lines of radio advertising, of 
which 223,272 were local and 70,483 
were foreign. This means an increase 
for the nine-month period of 1927 
amounting to 92,790 lines, or about 46 
per cent, over the corresponding period 
of 1926. The twelve-month total for 
1926 was 532,403 lines. 

Radio is one branch of newspaper 
publishing in which the editorial mat- 
ter and the advertising matter run 
parallel; the more radio news’ the 
paper carries the more radio adver- 
tising it gets. National advertisers, 
when giving out their contracts usual- 
ly ask: “What kind of a radio sec- 
tion has this paper?” If the answer 
is that the paper has an adequate 
radio news section, that paper gets the 
advertisements. 

Of course, this situation is no justi- 
fication for a newspaper to develop a 
radio news section regardless of the 
inherent value of such news. Radio as 
a news source is no different from 
any other news source—if the story 
isn’t news, it shouldn’t be published. 

Recently, during the Radio World’s 
Fair in New York, the Newark News 
issued a special radio section, compris- 
ing news and advertisements. In get- 
ting together the fifteen columns of 
news material that were used in that 
section I did not find any necessity to 
use anything that did not have ac: 
tual news value. There is so much 
that is news in the radio field that the 
radio editor does not have worry 
about filling the columns allotted to 
him. The problem often is to find a 
wastebasket large enough to accommo- 
date all the alleged news matter that 
he must throw away each day. 


I do not believe that radio will in- 
terfere with the progress of newspa- 
pers. So far as I have been able to 
learn radio has not cut into the busi- 
ness of the legitimate theater, the 
motion picture theater, the concert 
hall, or even the prize fight $5.00 seats, 
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as witness the last great fight. Of 
course, if newspapers do not protect 
themselves from those who would use 
the radio in complete preference to 
newspaper advertising, some damage 
to the newspaper counting room may 
result. 

I have in mind in this connection 
the action of some radio stations in 
broadcasting shopping information, a 
method of advertising by which the 
radio talker tells where this and that 
may be purchased at such and such a 
price. One radio station disguises a 
talk of this kind under the alluring 
title of “Listeners’ Club.” The news- 
paper which uses in its programs a 
line that mentions these shopping 
talks helps advertise the stores that 
are paying for being mentioned over 
the air—paying not to the newspaper 
but to the radio station. 

I think newspapers have most to 
gain by working hand in hand with 
the radio industry, insofar as consist- 
ent with high newspaper’ standards. 
You all remember the action of the 
New York newspapers in cutting the 
names of national advertisers out of 
radio programs; how the elimination 
lasted only a short time and how the 
programs . were restored to their 
original form. I believe that the radio 
page reader wants to know whether 
it is Maxwell Hour or the Radiotrons 
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that will be on the air at a_ given 
moment. 

In handling radio I believe in the 
liberal use of pictures of entertain- 
ers; the unseen audience listens to un- 
seen artists unless the newspapers 
give him a chance to visualize the 
performer through the medium of pic- 
tures. Also I believe that readers are 
interested in biographical material 
about artists. To know the life story 
of a Mary Lewis before hearing Mary's 
voice via radio helps one to enjoy her 
recital, 

If you, as a newspaper publisher or 
editor , have a radio station near you 
you can use it with considerable ad- 
vantage to your newspaper. You can 
keep the name of your newspaper 
fresh in the minds of listeners by 
broadcasting on your own account. 
You may elect to vroadcast news items 
at intervals during the day; the re- 
sults of sporting events, or you may 
put some features on the air of a pure- 
ly educational or entertainment na- 
ture. 

Besides broadcasting news and 
sporting events from two radio _ sta- 
tions, the Newark News is having its 
radio critic read short stories over 
the radio for the benefit of invalids 
and other shut-ins who have no one to 
read aloud to them. Many newspapers 
own their broadcasting plants, but 
it is not necessary for a newspaper 
to try to build up its circulation by 
means of radio. j 

I think it is desirable to edit radio — 
programs carefully, not to print them 
just as they are issued by the radio — 
broadcasting stations. For the un-— 
justified use of unnecessary words, 
hand the palm to the radio program — 
author at most radio stations. By — 
careful editing it is possible to confine — 
any one program feature within one 
line of type, or two at the most, and 
why give away space for more? 

Newspapers may be and in some in- | 
stances are of valuable aid to their 
readers by selecting for them the out- 
standing features of any given radio 
program and publishing these attrac- 
tively and clearly in a box. It in- 
volves work but it is work that the 
editor feels repaid for in the ease 
with which he knows the reader may 
digest the programs. j 

I believe that one or two technical — 
radio articles a week are desirable, 
but that any greater amount of space 
devoted to this branch of radio by a r 
newspaper is wasted. 

Radio is rapidly taking its place as 
an important daily source of news; the 
amount of copy coming daily from the — 
Associated Press and the United Press 
and other news services is increasing 
by leaps and bounds, and there are 
not a few radio editors who have been 
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_ greatly heartened by the Associated 
| Press announcement of a complete 
daily radio service, news and_ pro- 
grams, to begin about the middle of 
this month. This service should take 
much burdensome detail from the 
_shoulders of radio editors. 

The trend of what I have tried to ex- 
press in this talk is that while some 


“ff all the newspapers simultaneous- 
ly could refrain from printing a line 
regarding the subject for a few weeks 
the commercialized sports of the coun- 
try would go ‘blooie,’”’ President John 
H. Harrison of the Inland Daily Press 
association, told the 244 representa- 
tive members of that organization at 
a meeting held at the Morrison hotel 
in Chicago on October 18 and 19. Pres- 
ident Harrison is one of the co-pub- 
-lishers of the Danville (Ill.) Commer- 
cial-News. 

Preliminary business, registration, 

and necessary recording occupied the 
‘first sessions of Tuesday morning, 
October 18. Reports of the board of 
directors and the various standing 
‘committees were given during the 
Tuesday morning sessions. 
The association drew up a resolu- 
jtion which indicated that the board 
of directors should study the consti- 
‘tution and by-laws with a view to re- 
‘vision and to report at the February 
meeting. The Inland Press associa- 
tion also decided to re-enter the fight 
for the relief of onerous postal rates, 
‘and to affiliate with the American 
Publishers Conference, composed of 
the Southern Newspaper Publishers’ 
vassociation, the National Editorial as- 
sociation and the Magazine Publish- 
ers’ association, after listening to an 
address by Col. Robert Ewing, presi- 
dent of S. N. P. A., who with Urey 
Wilson, chairman of the S. N. P. A. 
postal committee reviewed for the In- 
land members the history of postal 
legislation since 1917. 

Since all of the committees did not 
report on Tuesday morning, President 
Harrison advanced the talk on ‘Truck 
Delivery,” to this section of the pro- 
zram; it was delivered by G. S. Gallo- 
Way, circulation manager of the Regis- 
ter-Gazette, Rockford, Illinois. The 
alk will appear in the United States 
Publisher in the near future. 

The luncheon Tuesday noon was 
‘oncluded by an address by A. M. Lee, 
tity editor of the Chicago Tribune. Mr. 
4ee described methods used by the 
(ribune in developing their reportori- 
il system. 

“Joint Advertising Rates,” was dis- 
tussed during the afternoon session 
ly Frank D. Throop of the Democrat, 
Javenport, Iowa. 

The much-heralded speech on “The 
*ress and Professional Sports,” by F. 
t. Starbuck, Journal-News, Racine, 
Visconsin, appeared next on the pro- 
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newspapers have harnessed the possi- 
bilities of radio better than others, 
there is much that may be done by all 
newspapers with considerable profit to 
themselves. (Mr. Ede is associate edi- 
tor of journalism at Rutgers univer- 
sity, New Bruswick, N. J., and radio 
editor of the Newark Evening News.) 


Inland to Continue Postal Rate War 


Commercialized Sports Come in for Discussion 


by Starbuck and Harrison at Chicago Meet 


gram. A lively discussion followed 
this address, which will be published 
in the United States Publisher. 

Memorial addresses on “Henry W. 
Clendenin,” by V. Y. Dallman of the 
Illinois State Register, Springfield, 
and “John V. Riley” by Roscoe S. 
Chapman of the Morning Star, Rock- 
ford, Illinois, occupied the balance of 
the afternoon program. 

A large part of the Wednesday 
morning program was taken up by 
Col. Robert Ewing, president of S. N. 
P. A., in his talk on the postal sit- 
uation. Col. Ewing is publisher of 
the daily States at New Orleans. 

The Wednesday luncheon had as its 
main feature an address by Charles H. 
Dennis, editor of the Chicago Daily 
News, on “Character in a Newspaper.” 
This address appears on another page 
in this issue of the United States 
Publisher. 

“New Phases of Income Taxes,’”’ was 
discussed by Arnold L. QGuesmer, 
Minneapolis, Minn., attorney for the 
Income Tax Committee of the Inland 
Daily Press association. Mr. Guesmer 
had just returned from Washington, 
where he had obtained latest informa- 
tion on his subject. 

John D. Aue, vice-president of the 
Inland Daily Press association, spoke 
on “Holding Down Expenses” next on 
the afternoon program. Mr. Aue is 
publisher of the Hawkeye at Burling- 
ton, Iowa. 

“Combating Grocery Chain Stores 
with Advertising” was the subject of 
the talk given by President Harrison 
at the conclusion of the meeting. 

S. Leigh Call, Illinois State Journal, 
Springfield, reporting for the trans- 
portation committee of the asgsocia- 
tion, declared that newspapers should 
not pay more than $1.00 per hundred 
pounds for bus transportation and 
that 50 cents a hundred is a fair rate. 
The latter rate has been officially set 
by the Illinois commission having 
supervision of bus transportation and 
is being favorably considered by the 
Ohio commission, Mr. .Call stated. 

New members elected to the Inland 
Daily Press association were: St. 
Joseph (Mich.) Herald Press; Marsh- 
field (Wis.) News; Elyria (Ohio) 
Chronicle-Telegram; Jefferson City 
(Mo.) Post-Tribune; Watertown (S.D.) 
Public Opinion; and Iowa City (Ia.) 
Daily Iowan. 

The next meeting of the Inland 
Daily Press association will be held in 
February. 


. Eisenlord, Chicago Daily News; 
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Lucile Brian Gilmore Gives 
Dinner Dance for News Folk 


One of the social highlights of “Ad- 
vertising Week” in Chicago, the week 
of October 17, was the party given by 
Lucile Brian Gilmore, Chicago repre- 
sentative of Editor and Publisher, for 
newspaper folk in the city for the 
various conventions. The party, in 
the form of a dinner dance at the 
Hotel Windermere, was attended by 
sixty-six guests, among them leaders 
in the newspaper world. 

High class professional entertain- 
ment was furnished by Joe Bren and 
consisted of numbers by Frank Pap- 
pillo, accordionist, who was_ soloist 
with the Edgewater Beach Oriole 
orchestra for five years; Miss Alma 
Clausen, prima donna; Bill Dornfield, 
formerly with Elsie Janis and Her 
Gang; a newspaper revue, and Bren 
and Clausen in a novelty. 

The entertainment was hardly need- 
ed to enliven the evening, however, as 
the guests themselves chatted and jest- 
ed gaily, everyone seemingly well ac- 
quainted with everyone else as soon as 
the party got under way. 

The newspaper motif was carried 
throughout the affair, starting with 
the galley proof invitations through the 
journalese menu, and the Newspaper 
News, a two-page paper which was a 
clever take off on a regular newspaper. 

Among the guests were: Mr. and 
Mrs. R. J. Finnegan, Chicago Daily 
Journal; Mr. and Mrs. Charles Seg- 
ner, Chicago Evening Post; John H. 
Harrison, president of the Inland 
Daily Press association, and publish- 
er of the Danville Commercial News; 
Mr. and Mrs. William Donahue, the 
Chicago Tribune; Mr. and Mrs. John 
Ar- 
thur T. Robb and Miss Mary Robb, Edi- 
tor and Publisher, New York; Mr. and 
Mrs. George Purcell, Vincennes (Ind.) 
Evening World; A. L. Shuman, Fort 
Worth (Tex.) Star-Telegram, and Will 
O. Feudner, Rushville (Ind.) Republi- 
can. 


Transferred to Home Office 

After serving for twenty-three years 
as manager of the Chicago offices of 
the Dallas Morning News, the Dallas 
Journal and the Semi-Weekly Farm 
News, Walter J. Scott has been trans- 
ferred to the home office where he be- 
comes national advertising manager 
of the News and the Journal. 

Mr. Scott opened his Chicago office 
in 1904 as the first Chicago represen- 
tative of the Dallas newspapers. His 
Chicago duties have been taken over 
by the John Budd Company, which 
now represents these papers in the en- 
tire national field. 


Breeze Has New Manager 

C. E. Jewell, for six years associate 
manager and assistant editor of the 
Daily American of West Frankfort 
Illinois, is the new manager of the 
Taylorville (Ill.) Breeze, owned by 
Frank Reed, postmaster. Mr. Jewell 
succeeds R. R. Simpson. 


Physical Appearance of A Newspaper | 


Linotype News Editor Says Wrapper Gives First Impression a 
Subscriber Gets; Type Faces Should Harmonize 


Speaking on “The Physical Ap- 
pearance of a Newspaper,” John KH. 
Allen, editor of the Linotype News, 
New York City, made up before the 
members of the Newspaper Institute 
at Rutgers University, a dozen differ- 
ent newspaper pages. One photographi- 
cally enlarged newspaper body page 
four feet wide by five and a half feet 
in depth was used as the basis of all 
the pages shown and explained. On 
this background were superimposed, 
as the talk proceeded, the headings 
and other units making up each page, 
all units kept to the same enlarged 
scale. 

Unit by unit he built up two six- 
column front pages, a seven-column 
front page, and five eight-column 
front pages, directing attention to the 
outstanding characteristics of each 
page. A display advertising page was 
shown, as well as a classified page. 
Particular attention was directed to 
the make-up of an editorial page. 

He began the talk by showing the 
wrappers of two different newspapers 
—an unsightly wrapper and a neatly, 
appropriately printed one. 

“The first impression a subscriber 
by mail gets of a newspaper is from 
its wrapper,” he said. “If the wrap- 
per is just a plain piece of news stock, 
the impression is not particularly fa- 
vorable. If it is a section of a cut-up 
exchange it is positively unfavorable. 
If the wrapper is neatly, appropriately 
printed, it not only attracts favorable 
attention, but advertises the paper, the 
city, and the state to perhaps dozens 
of people on its way to the subscriber.” 

Mr. Allen emphasized the point that 
a paper may be excellent in.-news and 
editorial content, but if it is not at- 
tractive typographically it will not ap- 
peal to the reader as it would and 
should. 

“Type faces should not be over-orna- 
mental,” he said, “should not attract 
too much attention to themselves, and 
the various faces used in a paper 
should harmonize with each other. For 
instance, old-style faces should not be 
used in close proximity with modern 
faces. Fewer good ones would be bet- 
ter. More care should be taken in 
selecting type faces for a newspaper 
than in furnishing the front office, for 
many more people see the paper. 

“Body type should be plain and easy 
to read. At least the first few lines of 
each story should be leaded, to carry 
the eye in. Headings should be well 
leaded, particularly capitals. 

“A half-inch margin of white space 
should appear on each side of the type 
page and at the bottom, with slightly 
more perhaps at the top. Many papers 
have margins of white space too wide. 
The effect is not good. 

“Column rules should start right un- 
der the running heads, not a pica be- 


low, and should show no breaks be- 
tween sections when pieced.” 

The first six-column front page 
shown contained only one display face, 
a Gothic face, with the smaller heads 
in the bold face of the body matter 
used. 


JOHN E. ALLEN 
Editor Linotype News 


“*Anchor  heads,’” the speaker 
stated, referring to the main Gothic 
heads used at the top of the page, 
“should not be treated as ‘floating’ 
heads; that is, such heads should not 
be used down in the body of the page. 
They do not belong there. The only 
heads that should be used in the body 
of or below the center fold of such a 
page should be the smaller boldface 
lines, in two-line heads toward the 
bottom. One-line heads should not be 
placed above two-line heads on a front- 
page makeup of this sort. 

“Ags many important stories as pos- 
sible should be opened on the front 
page. This is one way of leading the 
attention inside. The objection often 
made to ‘continued’ or ‘jumped’ stories 
in magazines does not apply so much 
to newspapers. The front page of a 
paper is its show-window and should 
contain as many interesting items as 
possible, even if it is necessary to 
‘jump’ several of the stories to other 
pages.” 

Attention was directed to the name- 
plate used at the head of the page. 
Above and below the date line were ox- 
ford rules, with the lower rule invert- 
ed. “About six points of space,” the 
speaker said, “should be used above 
and below the date line; little more 
than this; surely not less, Many pa- 
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pers carry too much space between 
such rules, and some use rules less ap- 
propriate for such use than oxford 
rules. Parallel or hairline rules do 
not present quite the same ‘authority’ 
as do the oxford when used with date 
lines. The ears in this name-plate 
are important items and should be 
used to call attention to leading fea- 
tures in the paper or to campaigns be- 
ing carried on by the city or state, or 
to boosting the circulation or the ad- 
vertising departments of the paper. 
One good weekly carries in one of its 
ears a calendar of the current month. 
This is an excellent feature, and helps 
to give personality to the paper.” 

The second six-column front page 
makeup was in capitals and lower-case 
of Bodoni. “Such headings,’ Mr. Al- 
len said, “are much easier to read 
than headings set entirely in capi- 
tals. Besides, the page has a more- 
finished appearance. The two double- 
column two-bank heads below the fold 
of the front page relieve the monotony 
that otherwise would obtain were 
headings of smaller size used below 
the fold. Light parallel rules seem 
more in harmony for use as ‘cut-offs 
than would oxford rules or hair-line 
rules.” 

In referring to the seven-column 
front page makeup, set in Cheltenham 
Bold, attention was directed to the 
virile appearance of the page. One 
item featured in that makeup was a 
single-column box headed, “School 
Notes.” “Many families,’ the speaker 
said, ‘are interested in such notes, and 
some publishers find it advantageous 
to treat them conspicuously in the 
paper.” After this page had been 
made up, a large disfiguring advertise- 
ment was placed on the page. “This 
is a good way to spoil the appearance 
of any front page,” the speaker said. 
“Some publishers place advertisements 
on their front pages simply because 
advertisers ask them to do so. When 
the publisher goes into a hardware 
store to buy a lawn mower or a fur- 
nace, he doesn’t ask the merchant to 
have such merchandise carried up and 
placed in his front window or moved 
into his private office for inspection 
while the transaction is being carried 
on. The buying is done in the regular 
sales rooms of the hardware concern. 
The publisher doesn’t tell the mer- 
chant how the merchant should sell 
him his goods. He simply follows the 
regular course of the purchaser of 
hardware. And the publisher shouldn't ~ 
permit the advertiser to tell him how — 
to run his paper.” 

Each of the five eight-column front 
page layouts emphasized some particu- 
lar characteristic. The first intro- 
duced an illustration, ornamental jim 
dashes, and italic lines. Boxed items 
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also were featured. The way to light- 
en up black illustrations with white 
lines was demonstrated. “The orna- 
mental jim dashes,’ the speaker said, 
“sive character to the main headings. 
The italic heads give sparkle to fea- 
ture stories.” It was pointed out that 
single-column boxed items should be 
set with an ample shoulder of white 
space on each side, with corresponding 
margins of white space at the top 
and bottom of the boxes; that the body 
matter of such boxes should not be 
set wider than eleven picas in a col- 
umn twelve and a half picas' wide. 
Such boxes preferably should be in 
bold face. “A leading metropolitan 
publisher claims that a boxed item has 
a better chance of being read than a 
main news story.” 

The second eight-column front page 
featured an unsymmetrical makeup, 
but a pleasing one. Two streamer lines 
were used, and a good way to connect 
the horizontal lines with the column 
rules was explained. 

The third eight-column front page 
layout featured headings in condensed 
capitals and lower case. On this page 
also was treated an illustration in the 
older style of newspaper-picture treat- 
ment. “The newer style, the sim- 
pler,” the speaker said, “is proving 
more popular right along, and is tak- 
ing the place of the more ornamental 
illustrations formerly used.” 

The fourth eight-column front page 
makeup featured the more modern 
style of illustration. 

The fifth featured a streamer above 
the name-plate, and attention was call- 
ed to the fact that the type face used 
for the main headings—Cloister Bold 
—could be used throughout the whole 
paper if desired; that such a face was 
equally appropriate for use in the ad- 
vertising columns as for news and 
feature heads. 

An inside or back page was shown, 
with carelessly composed advertise- 
ments placed disadvantageously on 
the page. Attention was directed to 
the faults of each advertisement, and 
to the incorrect relation of the ad- 
vertisements to each other. 

Then a much better inside or back 
page was made up. A running head 
was placed on the page, and the ad- 
vertisements used—much more pleas- 
ing individually and more in harmony 
with each other—were pyramided to 
the right. In the upper left hand 
corner was shown a-two-column boxed 
head featuring “Live State News.” 

“Too many newspapers omit run- 
ning heads,” the speaker said. “This 
seems to me to be a serious mistake— 
the neglect by the publisher of an op- 


portunity to advertise his paper, city 


and state. When the average person 
tears out a news story to send _ to 
some one in another community, and 
the page from which the story is torn 
does not contain a running head, the 
receiver of the clipping seldom 
knows from which paper it was 
clipped or the date the item was 
printed.” A half-column of black, dis- 
figuring theatrical advertisements 
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were shown on the page alongside of 
two resettings of the same matter in 
much more attractive and readable 
type faces. ‘“‘Resetting,’ the speaker 
said, “not only made these particular 
theatrical advertisements more attrac- 
tive and readable, but gave the other 
advertisements on the page an equal 
chance to be read. It is not being fair 
to the other advertisers on a page to 
place alongside of their well-composed 
advertisements unduly black and 
otherwise disfiguring advertisements 
from other buyers of space. The same 
applies, of course, to advertisements of 
every kind.” 

A classified section was shown, with 
attention directed to the fact that the 
smaller face used could be set four- 
teen lines to the inch. “The outline 
display faces,” the speaker said, “‘re- 
lieve the monotony of such a page and 
display the advertisers’ statements to 
better advantage.” 

The last page shown was an editorial 
page, with the first four columns con- 
verted into three columns of_ ten- 
point, sixteen picas wide, with in- 
creased shoulders of white space on 
each side of the column rules. The 
masthead displayed the emblems of 
the National Editorial Association, 
stated the subscription rates of the 
publication, as well as statements for 
the benefit of prospective advertisers. 
Also featured in the masthead were 
the names and addresses of corre- 
spondents in other communities, that 
readers of the paper in those communi- 
ties could establish direct contact with 
those correspondents. The statement 
was made that the masthead should 
not be kept standing so long that it 
becomes unreadable. It should be re- 
set occasionally. Several casts can be 
made at one time and the extra lines 
put away for future use. 

“Some publishers make the mistake,” 
the speaker said, “of setting some of 
the columns too wide on the editorial 
page. A good rule to follow is that 
the column width should be no wider 
than an alphabet and a half of lower- 
case of the type face used; that is, 
should be no wider than forty lower- 
case characters of the face employed. 
The wider the column, of course, the 
deeper should be the leading.” 

In closing, the speaker again called 
attention to the wrappers of news- 
papers. “An attractively made up pa- 
per,” he said, “that goes out in a 
slovenly wrapper carries with it a note 
just as false as would be the case were 
a gentleman in a neatly fitting new 
suit of clothes to throw about his 
shoulders an old tarpaulin to wear to 
call on a good friend. The wrapper 
should be neatly printed, and should 
carry the name of the paper, the city, 
and the state from which it comes.” 

(Address given by John E. Allen, 
editor of Linotype News, at the News- 
paper Institute, Rutgers university, 
New Brunswick, N. J., on Oct. 4.) 


How soon will we turn to the “Used 
Airplanes” section of our daily news- 
papers? 
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More News About the Press 


H. Mowrey succeeds Harry P. Bran- 
don as managing editor of the Colum- 
bus (Ohio) State Journal. Mr. Bran- 
don intends to engage in the insur- 
ance business with his father. 

Roy C. Hollis has been appointed 
general manager of the New York 
Daily News, succeeding W. H. Field, 
who will remain with the News as 
vice-president and a director of the 
News Syndicate company. 

Frank W. Rostock has been named 
president of the Cincinnati Post, and 
will also continue to serve as business 
manager. 

The Norwich (Conn.) Bulletin has 
purchased the entire stock of the Nor- 
wich Evening Record. The purchase 
also included an independent paper, 
Cooley’s Weekly. 

The Arkansas and Texas press as- 
sociations will hold a joint meeting at 
Texarkana, May 24-25, 1928. There 
will be a two-day business session fol- 
lowed by a train and motor trip to 
Memphis, where the delegates will join 
the National Editorial convention. 

Mrs. Edward Hallet sold the Arch- 
bold (Ohio) Advocate to L. W. Bur- 
goon. 


Indianapolis News Changes 


Don Bridge, manager of national ad- 
vertising and merchandising of the 
Indianapolis News, has been appoint- 
ed advertising manager of the News 
to succeed Frank T. Carroll, who re- 
signed to accept a position with the 
Pittsburgh Press. Ear] Shea, manager 
of local display advertising, has been 
appointed assistant advertising man- 
ager of the News. He will continue 
in active charge of the local display 
department. William H. Pickett is 
manager of the classified advertising 
division. 

Mr. Carroll has been in charge of 
the advertising activities of the In- 
dianapolis News for fourteen years 
while Mr. Bridge has served in various 
capacities in the advertising depart- 
ment of the News for more than ten 
years. He is secretary-treasurer of the 
International Association of News- 
paper Advertising Executives while 
Mr. Carroll is the past president and 
a present director of that association. 


Alleged Fraud Working 


Attention has been called to the ac- 
tivities of one Leonard N. Ellis, Spo- 
kane, Butte, Calgary, International 
News Syndicate, by Fred W. Kennedy, 
field manager of the Washington Press 
association. The Reardon Gazette, 
with which paper Ellis had connec- 
tions, comments as follows: 

“Mr. Leonard N. Ellis made a con- 
tract with the Gazette to advertise 
Spokane business firms. We carried 
out our part of the contract, but he 
has failed to perform his part so far 
as paying the bill. He kept putting us 
off until he got the accounts collected 
and the last we heard of him he was 
trying to work for the publisher of 
the Snoqualmie Record.” 


Newspaper Differs From Other Crafts 


Basic Function of Paper is to Furnish News But It Derives Support re 
From Sources Other Than Its Readers Pa: 


(By Victor N. Vetromile) 


The term “newspaper” is so self- 
explanatory that the name itself con- 
stitutes a virtual definition. 

Newspapers, as we know them today, 
are printed mediums issued in one or 
more editions at regular intervals, for 
the dissemination of news, either 
general or local, or both. Usually, a 
modern newspaper publishes’ both 
local and general world news, but the 
volume of world news it presents is 
determined principally by its size, 
location, and the service for foreign 
news available to it. 

The basic function of the newspaper 
is to furnish news for all who will 
read its columns; in other words, it is 
a medium of public information, per- 
forming a semi-public service under 
private ownership. Some of the con- 
tents of the newspaper is advertising, 
but that, too, is public information, 
for the deliverance of which to its 
reader-audience, the publisher is paid, 
and it is out of this service to the 
business world that the publisher ob- 
tains the revenue essential for operat- 
ing expenses and profits. 

However, plain as its basic function 
is, and simple as its fundamental pur- 
pose may seem, the fact remains that 
newspaper publishing is one of the 
most complicated and exacting busi- 
ness enterprises—a business fraught 
with precarious pitfalls and one that 
has wrecked as well as made fortunes. 

While the publication of most news- 
papers is motivated by the same con- 
sideration underlying all other com- 
mercial enterprises today, i. e., in- 
crease of wealth through investment of 
capital, or some other motive of 
private advantage,—the newspaper 
business is inherently different from 
every other dual commercial-profes- 
sional enterprise in one great funda- 
mental particular—namely, the fact 
that it derives its support from a 
source other than the fulfillment of 
the primary function underlying its 
existence in the social scheme. 

It has been truly said that news is 
the output of a newspaper, but adver- 
tising is the income. Theoretically, 
the publishing business is somewhat 
elevated above businesses which con- 
sist purely in the merchandising of 
physical commodities, but it is 
grounded in the same positive pre- 
requisite of financial income. What- 
ever attributes it may possess that 
tend to distinguish it from other 
industries, the fact remains that the 
publishing of a newspaper is a manu- 
facturing business. And, not only is 
it subject to the same economic laws 
as the average manufactory, but its 
economic foundation is often less 
secure. This is due to two things: 


first, in a financial sense, the news- 
paper’s existence depends upon the 
value that the publication is able to 
create for itself in the esteem of ad- 
vertisers (an element other than those 
for whom the paper is, or should be, 
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published); second, its economic 
health is quickly affected by unfavor- 
able economic vicissitudes involving 
any considerable number of unrelated 
industries. 

The financial revenues which deter- 
mine the newspaper’s success as a 
business proposition, cannot be de- 
rived from the readers, but come 
almost entirely from a _ secondary 
source—the advertisers. In all other 
lines of business, the profits are de- 
rived from the sale of the product to 
the consumer or user. There may be 
intermediaries in the merchandising 
scheme of the manufacturer, but the 
revenues of the business come from 
selling the product to the consumer 
at a certain predetermined price 
(wholesale or retail, as the case may 
be), and this price anticipates a def- 
inite net profit to the producer of 
the article. 

The newspaper is sold directly to 
the consumer (in this case, the 
reader), but it is sold without profit 
Over production cost, in nearly all 
instances, and in some instances, for 
less. Most urban weeklies that sell for 
five cents a copy are able to make a 
definite net profit on the paper inde- 
pendent of advertising income; the 
same is true of the metropolitan Sun- 
day editions retailing at ten cents a 
copy or more and having circulations 
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running into the tens of thousands. 
It is because of the value of the 
newspaper’s reader-audience to the 
advertiser that the publisher is en- 
abled to derive revenue adequate for 
the profitable operation of the news- 
paper. The reader, who is the foun- 
dation factor in the success of every 
newspaper, because publishing success 
depends upon a policy that fosters and 
maintains the goodwill of readers, is 


enabled to enjoy a service for which, © 


as a rule, he pays only a small part 
of the unit-cost per paper. It is also 
a fact that the reader pays an even 
more significant fraction of the value 
per copy of his daily newspaper, con- 
sidered from the point of view of its 
value as a social agency, which is 
difficult to appraise in a concrete, 
financial way. 

By offering the great newspaper- 
reading public a product at cost (and 
in some cases where the bulk of the 
circulation is handled through news 
agencies and distributors) at less than 
cost, newspapers have been enabled 
to build enormous circulations in the 
larger centers of population, but it 
is a distinction of doubtful compli- 
mentary significance that the modern 
newspaper, alone among all other 
products andi-institutions, has at- 
tained its »present development by 
selling something at less than cost 
while being supported by a potential 
subsidy in the form of advertising. 

There can be no rational denial of 
the fact that the publishing business 
is potentially subsidized by the ad- 
vertising business, though this is not 
so strictly true of general magazines 
and some few technical and trade 
publications, as of newspapers. The 
better general magazines and class 
periodicals are usually ‘marketed at 
a price that permits some profit direct- 
ly from the sale of the product itself 
to the reader. 

This unique ‘characteristic of the 
newspaper business as a field of in- 
vestment is the thing that requires a 
newspaper either to have absolute 
dominance in a small field, or a 
gigantic circulation, supplemented 
with state and county distribution, in 
a large multi-paper city, if it is to 
become powerful, and financially, a 


successful newspaper. In either case; 


however, it must have the necessary 
reader-interest and reader-allegiance 
and a clientele of good buying power 
to make it a big advertising medium. 

In order to attract and hold readers, 
it must have editorial brains .in its 
directing personnel as well as. saga- 
cious administrative counsel in the. 
business office. The newspaper with, 
ten thousand readers and two hundred - 


the 
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advertising accounts must be man- 
aged to please the ten thousands and 
their families—not the two hundred. 
If the influence of the newspaper 
with its ten thousand readers is suf- 
ficiently powerful and strongly man- 
ifested, the two hundred clients who 
require newspaper publicity for their 
business will be practically compelled 
to purchase the use of the newspaper’s 
circulation for purposes of appeal to 
public notice. 

Of course, following out this line 
of reasoning, it is evident that the 
workingman who pays two cents for 
his daily newspaper is supporting that 
newspaper as an institution, but he 
does it by becoming a unit in the buy- 
ing power and civic influence with 
which the readers, in the aggregate, 
endow a great newspaper circulation, 
and not in the sense of paying the 
cost of each copy of the paper deliv- 
ered into his hands under present 
publishing costs. 


Country Weekly Can Omit 
the Editorial Page: Taylor 


Of all the features which go to make 
‘up the country weekly newspaper the 
editorial page can most easily be dis- 
pensed with, in the opinion of E. E. 


Taylor, editor of the Traer Star- 
Clipper, Traer, Iowa, who spoke on 
October 28, at the annual country 


newspaper short course conducted un- 
der the auspices of the technical jour- 
nalism department, Iowa State Col- 
lege. The Traer Star-Clipper was 
designated by the National Editorial 
association this past year as the cham- 
pion country weekly of the United 
States. 

Mr. Taylor enumerated the points 
which he considers of importance in 
the making of a good weekly newspa- 
per: A good looking front page with 
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stories from all points of the county; 
many country reporters, ample court- 
house news; features, such as pictures 
of old-timers and ten and twenty-five 
year ago columns; a woman’s column, 
containing anything of interest to 
women; a farm page which contains 
local news and not a page of advice; 
and an editorial page. 

It is not necessary to pay salaries to 
country reporters, Mr. Taylor. said, 
since they will write for the love of 
the job. Circulation contests, if con- 
ducted by the editor himself, may be 
satisfactory, he said, and consolida- 
tion he called the “salvation of Iowa 
newspapers.” 

H. Z. Mitchell, editor of the Bemidji 
Pioneer and the Bemidji Sentinel at 
Bemidji, Minn., and a member of the 
advertising committee of the National 
Editorial association, told the news- 
paper men that the country newspaper 
is the missing link which has been 
found to fill the marketing gap in the 
selling of nationally advertised prod- 
ucts. 

“National advertising has reached 
unbelievable proportions but the re 
sults through publications of national 
scope are not solving the problem of 
the manufacturers,’ he declared. 

“The manufacturer knows his goods, 
knows their selling points, knows 
when to present the arguments and 
better still has the actual pictures of 
the products that the merchant has on 
his shelves. The newspaper knows the 
local field, has the medium through 
which to reach customers, has the abil- 
ity to see that the advertisement is 
given good position and the editorial 


assistance that is often valuable in 
putting over a campaign.” 
“Tf I were a manufacturer,’ Mr. 


Mitchell said, “I would see that every 
advertising proposition I worked out 
was presented to the newspaper as 
soon as it was sent out to the dealer 
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and even before.” It is the newspaper 
man who is willing to co-operate with 
the national advertiser and the adver- 
tising agencies, Mr. Mitchell explained, 
who gets the national advertising. 

“The country newspaper,’ he went 
on, “must be prepared to furnish the 
facts about the market possibilities of 
its community and its business oppor- 
tunities, just as the larger city news- 
papers must do. The country news- 
paper is not selling white space to na- 
tional advertisers, but rather its home 
community.” 

Among those who talked at the short 
course were: Dr. R. M. Hughes, presi- 
dent of Iowa State College; Blair Con- 
verse, head of the technical journalism 
department; F. W. Beckman, manag- 
ing editor of the Farmer’s Wife, St. 
Paul; E. F. Tucker, managing director 
of the Iowa Press association; G. L. 
Caswell, former managing director of 
the Iowa Press association; and W. W. 
Waymack, associate editor of the Des 
Moines Register and Tribune. 

The Audubon (Iowa) Advocate-Re- 
publican, edited by Walter E. Wil- 
liams, was awarded the silver trophy 
for the best editorial in a state-wide 
weekly contest, conducted by the Iowa 
State College chapter of Sigma Delta 


Chi. The trophy for the best news 
story was awarded to the Toledo 
(lowa) Chronicle, edited by C. M. 
Richards. 


The newspaper awards were anh- 
nounced Friday night at the annual 
banquet of the short course. Honor- 
able mention in the best editorial 
contest was given to the Humboldt 
(Iowa) Republican, edited by Frank 
Jaqua, and in the best news story con- 
test to the Malvern (Iowa) Leader, 
edited by W. P. Wortman. 


The LaGrange (Ill.) Citizen issued 
an ‘Automobile Number” October 20. 


Press Exhibition to be Held at 


Cologne, Germany, May to October, 1928 


Omar D. Gray Wields Optimistic Pen 


Editor of Sturgeon, Missouri, Leader Is Field Secretary for Press Congress 
of World and Is Also Newspaper Broker 


Not long ago Omar D. Gray began 
his thirty-ninth year as editor of the 
Sturgeon Leader, in Missouri. To edi- 
tors of that state this sentence will 
call up a whole string of associated 
ideas, for who does not know Col. 
Gray? Nor is he a man of purely lo- 
cal fame, for he travels widely and 
writes by mail, telegraph and long dis- 
tance telephone. 

As field secretary for the Press Con- 
gress of the World, president of the 
Northeast Missouri Press association, 
editor and newspaper broker he has 
an opportunity to go far, mingle with 
many types of people and take in all 
kinds of experiences. Yet he remains 
the genial optimist and to prove it 
writes this editorial slogan in each 
issue of the Leader, “An Optimistic 
Paper With An Optimistic Pen.” 

At the age of 14 Gray left school to 
work for his uncle, Judge W. O. Gray, 
then editor of the Louisiana (Mo.) 
Press-Journal. For four years he 
worked as a “devil” and at other odd 
jobs; even tried school again but the 
mathematics course downed him and 
he went to Sturgeon. He started to 
work for Thomas S. Carter, but after 
a week he paid down $2.40 out of his 
$10.00 salary as first payment on the 
paper which was to cost him $1,000. 

A few years later he refused to let 
his father finish paying for the 
Leader. Now he has an_ up-to-date 
plant which little resembles the aver- 
age country newspaper office. One 
may find him at work with a secretary 
in a room which has a fireplace, a tile 
floor, polished desk, rows of books 
which show evidence of use—a modern 
workshop for a modern business man. 

He was one of the first of Missouri 
editors to raise the accustomed sub- 
scription price of $1.00 and to insist 
that those who buy advertising space 
pay enough to allow of a profit. 

“Tf I seem cheerful and write opti- 
mistically,” he says, “it is because I 
try to take everything philosophically. 
Or, it may be due to the fact that I 
take an hour’s nap every day of my 
life. 

“T try to do all of the business I 
can honestly, try to have all of the 
fun I can reasonably, try to do all 
of the good I can willingly, and try 
to save my digestion by thinking pleas- 
antly. 

“T love newspaper work. I will al- 
ways publish a newspaper. If the 
time should come when I have no 
readers I would still publish the 
Leader and read it myself.” 

But now the business of being a 
newspaper broker takes up a major 
part of Col. Gray’s interest. In a story 
prepared for Advertising Manager, he 
says: 

“In 1923 the owner of the Centralia 
(Mo.) Courier asked me to sell his 
newspaper. I did so. Then W. C. 


VanCleve of the Moberly (Mo.) Moni- 
tor-Index asked me to buy for him the 
opposition evening daily and I paid 
Lowell and Keeley, of Moberly, Mo., 
$35,000 for their newspaper and turn- 
ed it over to VanCleve. 

“In April, 1925, I went to Marshall, 
Texas with two graduates of the school 
of journalism of the University of Mis- 
souri, to sell them the Marshall Eve- 
ning Messenger. After investigating 
the field thoroughly, they purchased 
both the Evening Messenger and the 
Morning News. Now I am glad to re- 


port that these deserving young peo- 
ple have been offered a handsome 
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profit on their two papers and their 
papers are the wonder of the south. 
“After I consolidated the two daily 
papers at Moberly, Mo., I knew then I 
was going to devote my time to buy- 
ing, selling, and consolidating news- 
papers. I began telling newspaper men 
of the United States through the trade 
journals of this country my stories in 
my own way; and I want to say in 
this connection that I never could 
have succeeded in a broad way if I 
had not been a consistent advertiser 
in newspaper trade journals. I am a 
believer of advertising and when busi- 
ness gets dull I can always stir up 
something by spending a hundred dol- 
lars with papers which newspaper men 
read. I think I am the only news- 
paper broker in the United States who 
specializes in consolidating newspa- 
pers in the same city and I am al- 
ways working on a dozen or more 
propositions of this sort. It is not an 
easy task and I do not always succeed 
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in bringing together two or more com- 
petitors but I have had very good suc- 
cess along this line. Of course, when 
two or more newspaper men located in 
the same town refuse to buy or sell I 
am powerless to work in that locality. 
I have always preached that in many 
towns in the United States there are 
too many newspapers and when I bring 
about a consolidation of newspapers in 
many cities I know I am doing good 
work. There are misfits in the news- 
paper business as in other lines of 
endeavor. Jealousy, envy, hatred and 
unreasonable thinking cause many 
publishers to remain in the newspaper 
business because they do not want to 
sell out to their competitors and see 
them prosper. 

“T have had a lot of funny expe- 
riences. 

“In June, 1925, I received a letter 
from Fred M. Rolens, the owner of 
the Daily Independent, of Murphys- 
boro, Illinois, asking me to come to his 
city and give him some advice. I went. 
After talking with Mr. Rolens, he said 
he had an option on his competitor’s 
daily paper, but he was not certain 
whether to buy his competitor or sell 
to him, and he wanted me to find out 
what the people of his city thought 
about the matter. I asked him for ten 
names—seven men and three women 
—of leading citizens of Murphysboro. 
1 hired a taxi and in four hours I re- 
ported to Mr. Rolens that the people 
! talked to wanted him to buy the 
other paper. Rolens asked me how 
much he owed me and I told him I 
would only charge him for my ex- 
penses which were around $37.00. He 
handed mea check. I caught the next 
train out of Murphysboro and then I 
wondered how I was going to make a 
living on such deals as this, with no 
charge for my time and overhead. I 
thought that when Rolens bought the 
other paper he would have such a good 
investment that I would never be 
called upon to sell the consolidated 
paper. Rolens bought the other pa- 
per, refinanced the whole proposition 
and in the latter part of 1925 he wrote 
me to sell his newspaper and building 
for $85,000 with $35,000 down. 

“At Zanesville, Ohio, I found O. B. 
Littick, to whom I sold Rolen’s paper 
and was handed a commission check 
of $4,250. Then Rolens took his fam- 
ily, consisting of his wife and five chil- 
dren, and motored to California for a 
long vacation. About three months 
ago, while at Monrovia, California, 
Rolens met Ned Worthington, of Be- 
loit, Wisconsin, a young newspaper 
man, who will, in nine years, under 
his father’s will, with his younger 
brother, come into absolute ownership 
of the Beloit (Wis.) Daily News, a 
newspaper property which is now said 
to be worth over half a million dol- 
lars. Rolens asked Worthington what 
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he was doing out there and Worth- 
ington said he was looking for a news- 
paper. So Rolens said: 

““Tf I had a new Franklin car like 
you have, I would drive to Sturgeon, 
Missouri, and put my case in the 
hands of Omar D. Gray. He is the 
squarest newspaper broker I know of 
and I would trust him implicitly.’ 

“Worthington wired me from Cali- 
fornia that he was coming to see me 
and wanted to know what properties 
he should look at between California 
and Missouri. I wired him to stop at 
Yuma, Arizona, and look at the Morn- 
ing Sun, and mentioned two or three 
other places for him to investigate. A 
few weeks ago, Worthington drove to 
my town and I recommended several 
properties for him to investigate, but 
he decided the Yuma (Ariz.) Morning 
Sun was the paper he wanted to buy. 

“T met Worthington in Yuma, June 
8, and he paid $5,000 for an option on 
the Morning Sun, and later will buy 
same outright, or will hunt another 
location after a thorough tryout of the 
Morning Sun. 

“Since I have been in the brokerage 
business I have sold and consolidated 
newspaper property totaling in value 
over a million dollars. The big fel- 
lows are now coming to me from all 
over the United States and I hope 
within the next year to announce the 
sale of a newspaper property which 
will run over a million dollars. I love 
my business. I understand the worth 
of newspapers and I like to deal with 
newspaper men. 

“T had no idea when I went into the 
newspaper brokerage business that I 
would sell newspapers outside of the 
United States, but I have listed for 
sale a wonderfully profitable weekly 
newspaper in South America, in a city 
of two million population, clearing 
around $900 per month and priced at 
only $15,000. This is a bargain for 
some good newspaper man who wants 
a snap. 

“Someone asked Thomas A. Edison 
when he was going to quit work and 
he replied: ‘Just a few days before 
my funeral.’ And that is my plat- 
form. I hope to be working at the 
newspaper brokerage business until 
just a few hours before my heart stops 
beating.” 


Nauvoo Paper Changes Columns 

Beginning with the issue of Novem- 
ber 2, the Independent -Rustler of 
Nauvoo, Illinois, weekly, owned by 
Mrs. L. C. Laubersheimer of Nauvoo 
and George Covington of Pulaski, Iowa 
became the second paper in Hancock 
County to print nine columns. The 
change was made from 8 columns, 13 
ems to nine columns, 12 ems, at a 
cost of $10 for five liners. The paper 
is set 8 point solid and a new news 
service has been added. 

George Deeg, formerly employed on 
the Warsaw (Ill.) Bulletin, who learn- 
ed the trade in the Independent shop, is 
printer and linotype operator. Maur- 
ice Richard former joint owner and 
manager of the Port Umpqua Courier, 
Reedsport, Oregon, is manager. 
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Audit Bureau of Circulations Meets 


Circulation Rating Bureau Holds Convention in 


Chicago. 


The Audit Bureau of Circulations 
held a convention in Chicago at the 
Hotel Stevens, October 20 and 21. 
Group and divisional meetings were 
held the first day and the general 


Now Has 1,818 Members 


to use the whole phrase, “Member 
Audit Bureau of Circulations.” Sug- 
gestions for a design were asked for. 
Merle Thorpe, editor of Nation’s 
Business, summarized the develop- 


oO. C. HARN 


Managing Director of Audit Bureau 
of Circulations 


meeting the second day. After an 
hour’s discussion the Newspaper Ad- 
visory committee adopted the follow- 
ing resolution in regard to pre-date 
circulation: 

“The A. B. C. shall not designate the 
pre-dated circulation of an evening 
newspaper as morning circulation or 
the pre-dated circulation of a morning 
paper as evening circulation, further 
than that the auditor’s report and pub- 
lisher’s report shall in ali cases show 
the press time of all editions on typi- 
cal days.and the number of copies 
printed on each edition. 

“This resolution cancels all rules or 
regulations which may in part or in 
whole conflict with it. But this reso- 
lution shall not be interpreted to ab- 
rogate or limit the rule now in force 
which reads as follows: ‘when pre-date 
editions are issued, the  pre-date 
edition circulation shall be starred and 
reference made to it at the bottom of 
page one.’ ” : 

David E. Town declined to accept 
renomination to the office of director 
and James C. Dayton, of the New 
York Evening Journal succeeds him. 
Walter A. Strong, of the Chicago Daily 
News, was renominated. O. C. Harn 
is managing director of the A. B. C. 
and Philip L. Thomson is president. 

The division of business papers ask- 
ed for the adoption of a symbol of A. 
B. C. for the members to use on their 
papers so that it will not be necessary 


PHILIP L. THOMSON 


President of the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations 


ments of American merchandising at 
the annual banquet session. Judge 
Marcus Kavanaugh, of Chicago, spoke 
for the abolition of technicalities in 
court procedure, which delay justice 
and sometimes let criminals through 
unpunished. 

According to the annual report of 
President Thomson, the Bureau now 
has a total membership of 1,818, which 
includes 922 newspapers. He also ad- 
vised that the present scale of dues 
must be revised to cover mounting 
AS Ba Co costs) There is..a) British 
group which hopes to establish an 
A. B. C. in England, and the American 
body is aiding them. 

He paid tribute to Stanley Clague, 
late managing director, who has been 
succeeded by Mr. Harn. ‘The substan- 
tial contribution of this Bureau to ad- 
vertising and publishing in America 
during his ten years as its managing 
director constitutes an enduring mon- 
ument to his memory.” Mr. Harn is 
a former A. B. C. president. 


Tell Them About It. 


The merchant who does not adver- 
tise because everybody knows that he 
is in business and knows where he is, 
should think of the railroad. Every- 
body knows where it is but, you bet, 
the engine tells the world that it is 
coming. 


Making, the Small-Town Paper Readable 


Head of Ionia (Mich.) County News Tells Illinois Editors to Be Helpful 
to Community and Paper Will Be Readable 


(By Fred D. Keister) 


Mr. Chairman, Gentlemen and La- 
dies of the Weekly section of the IIli- 
nois Press association: 

First I want to thank you for your 
very kindly greeting. It is a pleasant 
feeling to journey into a_ distant 
country and there meet friendly faces 
and receive kindly greetings. from 
those whom you feel have a kindred 
aim and purpose in the general 
scheme of things—men and women en- 
gaged in what I believe to be one of 
the most splendid of all missions in 
life—the publishing of a good, clean 
country newspaper. 

I bring to you the greetings of the 
Michigan Press association, composed 
entirely of weekly and  twice-a-week 
newspaper publishers. Publishers who 
have the same problems that you men 
and women have and who have watch- 
ed across the border line between 
Michigan and Illinois at the wonderful 
strides you have made in recent years. 

We. of Michigan have a great respect 
for you here in Illinois. Especially 
have we learned to look upon the work 
of the University of Illinois school of 
journalism under Mr. Murphy as out- 
standing in a new field of journalistic 
endeavor. We believe he is doing a 
splendid work and certainly in the 
years to come the fruits of his labors 
here in this great temple of learning 
will become more and more evident. 

I note that this is the 62nd annual 
conference of the Illinois Press associa- 
tion. Our boys back home have been 
gathering about the same number of 
years, although there were many lean 
years, years which old timers tell 
me were discouraging in many ways, 
but resolutely they continued to hang 
on until today I know of no class of 
citizenship that appears more intelli- 
gent, more prosperous or more keenly 
interested in the big things in life 
than they are. 

I have been asked to tell you how 
to make the small town papers read- 
able. That’s a pretty big job, for no 
two fields or two newspapers are alike, 
and what might be best for one would 
fail in another. I am not going to pre- 
sume upon your intelligence by trying 
to tell you how you should conduct 
your newspaper, but I think you would 
rather I tell you a little story about 
my paper, one that my well meaning 
friends told me would be impossible to 
surmount. And, in fact, Ill plead 
guilty to having had a lot of sinking 
spells myself along about that time. 
Added to the sum total of this color- 
ful picture was the growing sentiment, 
fostered largely by the daily newspa- 
pers, that the day of the old-fashioned 
weekly had passed. The World War 
had much to do with this belief. In 
the days when the boys from every 
neighborhood all over this country 


were writing glorious and imperish- 
able history on the blood-soaked fieids 
of France, it is true that the fathers 
and mothers of this nation cried out 
for news of their boys every morning, 
noon and night. But the war ended, 
the boys came back home, and in the 
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quietude that followed people again 
turned to some of the _ old-fashioned 
things of pre-war days, the weekly 
newspaper among them. I believe I 
was among the first to discover the 
swinging tide of sentiment. I went 
out along the country lanes and talked 
with the people who lived there. I 
sought their advice and later their 
subscriptions, and so well had I guess- 
ed, that in a single-handed subscrip- 
tion campaign of less than _ three 
months I began publication of the 
News with a list very close to 2,000 
subscribers. 

I was over the first hurdle. Then 
what to do next. What could I give 
them in the way of a weekly newspaper 
selling at $1.50 a year alongside a 
daily newspaper at $2.00? It was then 
I decided to strike out into new fields, 
although much of this, I admit, was 
slow in coming. 

The first thing decided upon, and we 
have never changed that policy, was to 
devote the entire paper to the news of 
Ionia county. Only on rare occasions 
have we stepped outside of this, and 
then there was a local angle that in 
some way tied the story up to the lo- 
cal field. We made our entire front 
page up of the leading events of the 
county each week, and never have we 
deviated from that policy. We cut 
out the personal, the society and oth- 
er purely personal mention depart- 
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ments. At first we carried a staff of 
country correspondents, but gradually 
they passed from us, except in two or 
three of the larger villages in the 
county. In time even the old time in- 
stitution of the continued story wa 
laid away on the shelf. P 

We were pioneering into a new field, 
and like all pioneers of history natu- 
rally must have made some mistakes, 
Before casting aside our country cor- 
respondents we made a careful check 
on the kind of matter they were send- 
ing in. We found that at least four- 
fifths of it was an insult to the intelli- 
gence of our readers for us to publish 
as news. At the most it only repre- 
sented a small part of the news events 
of that particular neighborhood, and 
in most cases was confined entirely 
to the correspondent’s family, or else 
her closest circle of friends. Much of 
the stuff they sent in was just plain 
dribble—little items of neighbors go- 
ing across the road to a noonday meal, 
or a couple of families exchanging 
night time visits. And the worst of 
it was the items were from two to 
three weeks old when they finally ap- 
peared in print. 

How much news of real value will 
you concede is contained in that kind 
of matter? 

Right here I want to ask how many 
of you publishers edit your country 
correspondence each week? How many 
of you just take the letters as they 
come in and turn them over to the 
composing department, not even to be 
read by the publisher of the paper 
when they finally appear in print? Let 
me read you a few excerpts from two 
or three correspondents picked at ran- 
dom from my exchanges. * * * * 

Now comes the rub. Certainly we 
lost subscribers, because they com- 
plained there was no longer any news 


from their neighborhood. I presume 
we are still losing some. But there is 
a brighter side to the picture. We 


found after a couple of years of that 

we are gaining a reputation for hav- 

ing more news in our paper than our 

competitor; but that was not really so, 

it only appeared that way because ev- 
ery item we published was of interest 

to the entire county, consequently was 

read by every subscriber, instead of 

passing over all the other correspond- | 
ence that did not relate to their own 

particular neighborhood. 

Every publisher here is probably 
wedded to the idea that names— 
names—is all that is needed to make a 
successful newspaper. How many 
times have you heard that the more— 
names you get in a newspaper the 
better the people will like it? I be 
lieve that is true, too, but,if that 
name goes into the paper in a digni- 
fied and worthwhile news story it will” 
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later turn out to be a real benefit to 
your paper. 

We still believe that it is best to 
have a small group of people ‘located 
in strategic spots throughout the 
county, who in exchange for the paper 
and other little courtesies will take 
the trouble to call us by phone, or if 
they have time, to drop us a line re- 
garding real news stories. These go 
in the paper as news stories and rare- 
ly is the week we do not have most of 
the county represented. In the cities 
and villages in the county we call up 
the day of going to press and talk with 
the undertaker, or some prominent 
citizen whom we know is in touch 
with things in that community, and 
from them we glean pretty much of 
everything that has taken place or is 
going on. 

This year we are making a feature 
of the school news of the entire rural 
section of the county. The teachers 
in the rural schools are sending in 
their school news each week and 
judging from the success my son _ is 
meeting in a_ circulation campaign 
this new field is going to develop into 
quite a gold producing lode. 

When this school news comes in it 


is supposed to be carefully edited by - 


the city news editor before it is turn- 
ed over to the machines. It is our 
gesture to recover some of those who 
drifted away when we swept our rural 
correspondence into’ the discard. 
School news, we find, is generally 
timely, and in addition we are ask- 
ing the teachers to send us in any- 
thing from their district that is worth 
a news story. 

Without any effort on our part the 
circulation grew from around 2,000 in 
1921, to as high as 2900 in 1925. Then 
we cut away four or five hundred who 
were in arrears. Since this spring we 
have added over a thousand names to 
our circulation in a campaign that to 
say the least has been spasmodic, the 
youngest member of the household 
having a whole lot of social obligations 
that has taken more than a consider- 
able amount of his time. However, 
only last week, he suddenly grew seri- 
ous and added 89 to the list in five 
days of canvassing. 

In the city we have about 700 sub- 
scribers. Perhaps not aS many as we 
should have, but we hope to improve 
that condition later when the.weather 
will close down our rural work. 

Last spring we changed. from a 
weekly to twice-a-week. We now, pub- 
lish on each Tuesday and _ Friday 
morning. Our papers go out on.every 
mail route in the county at the same 
time. I would not advise any of you 
to change to twice-a-week unless forced 
todo so. We would not have made’the 
change had not the big editions issued 
during last fall and winter given rise 
to the story that our paper was too big 
to read at a single sitting. This, we 
knew, was not so, but the rumor con- 
tinued and in a moment of panic’ we 
capitulated. 

But what we have encountered in ex- 
tra work of getting out two editions 
has been made up in increased satis- 
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faction from our readers who seem to 
think that splitting up the news twice- 
a-week makes it just right. In going 
to the double edition we lost our 
“cent-a-pound” mailing privilege for 
the city of Ionia, and we now have to 
pay one cent for each paper sent out, or 
$1.04 a year in postage alone. We 
raised the price of subscription to 
$2.00 a year and the daily went back 
to $3.00. 

Undoubtedly the twice-a-week is the 
better system, but it keeps somebody 
chained down on Sunday when lots of 
news has been breaking over Saturday 
and Sunday and must be ready for the 
machines the first thing Monday morn- 
ing. 

We have had a most pleasant and il- 
luminating experience since we began 
publication of the News. Our previous 
experience was in a_ little. country 
town, one of the smallest in the county 
to boast of a newspaper. Ionia is the 
home town of Governor Fred W. 
Green, and we.are glad to say that we 
had no small part in bringing about 
his nomination and election last year, 
handling his entire publicity, besides 
going into many of the counties and 
setting up a county organization. Goy- 
ernor Fred W. Green of Michigan has 
always been a true friend to the coun- 
try publisher. Long before he was even 
suggested as a candidate for governor 
he went about the state praising them. 
Only last Sunday he came to the edi- 
torial household and secured a list of 
the country publishers in the Upper 
Peninsula, as he is spending the pres- 
ent week,in that part of the state and 
wanted to pay them a friendly visit. I 
don’t know how you folks feel about 
it, but with a governor right in my 
own home town I am still glad to see 
him coming through the sanctum door. 

For the first time in the history of 
my state the weekly newspaper is be- 
ing recognized for its real worth. It 
has taken a commanding position in 
the affairs of Michigan and its leaders 
are being consulted upon many im- 
portant issues. It might not be out of 
place to add in this connection that 
your speaker collects and sends out 
each week an editorial service to every 
weekly newspaper in the state. To- 
day there are hundreds of editorial 
columns, where only a few grew a few 
years ago. The editor of the home 
town paper is slowly but surely taking 
his place as a real power in the com- 
munity. He is enjoying the same de- 
gree of prosperity as the town mer- 
chant. and the town banker and he no 
longer is forced to take his meek and 
lowly way down the village street. 

The country newspaper that they 
told you just following the war was on 
its way to extinction, is growing more 
powerful every day. National adver- 
tisers are beginning to realize this and 
millions are being and will be spent in 
the advertising columns of the country 
press. Under this rising sun of influ- 
ence the country editor is becoming a 
better business man. He is conducting 
his business of publishing a newspaper 
in the same manner that the banker or 
the merchant runs his business. Much 
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of this he has learned from his press 
association, including the wisdom of 
co-operation with his brother publish- 
ers. He no longer maligns his neigh- 
bor, just because he happens to be in 
the same business, nor does he cut his 
prices in order to get work. In the six 
years that I have published the Ionia 
County News I have worked hand in 
hand with my daily brother. We have 
traded everything we have to trade, al- 
most our shirts, and we have found 
that it has paid. We protect each oth- 
er against the “fly-by-nights,’ the 
price shopper and the dead beats. No 
two brothers could have been nearer, 
nor have worked in closer harmony. 
All of that has meant for a peaceful, 
prosperous and constantly growing 
community. 

The power of the country press _ is 
growing. It will continue to grow 
just as long as the guiding hands be- 
hind it keep it worthy. In a world 
made sick by a pleasure-crazed crowd 
of thrill seekers the country editor is 
standing as a rock by day and a pillar 
of fire by night. Around him whirls 
and eddies the flotsam and jetsam of 
humanity. He sees the constitution of 
the United States openly flayed by the 
wet press of the great industrial cen- 
ters of the nation, but he goes upon 
his way, certain that in the end reason 
and an awakened public conscience 
will prevail. 

The power of the country press is 
expanding, because after all men like 
clean and decent things, and when 
their eyes have been blinded by the 
dirt and spittle from newspapers de- 
voted to telling of crime, lust, rapine 
and murder, they are glad to do as the 
man did centuries ago and go down 
into the Siloam pool of country jour- 
nalism and their eyes may be made to 
see again the good and holy things of 
life. ; 

I said at the beginning that I would 
not presume to come here bearing ad- 
vice. I have tried to keep from doing 
that as far as possible. I would like 
to abjure you in closing that if you 
are a country newspaper publisher for 
God’s sake be true to the creeds and 
principles of the Fourth Estate that 
has made our part the greatest power 
for public decency in the world, hard- 
ly excepting that of the church. 

I want to say just a word to the stu- 
dents of the Illinois school of jour- 
nalism, the young men and women 
who will some day take their places 
at an editorial desk and unite in the 
great work of moulding the sentiment 
of a nation. 

You asked me here today to tell you 
how to make a small town newspaper 
readable. It is not a hard task—no 
mystery shrouds the operation. All 
you have to do is to be actuated by a 
real desire to be helpful to your com- 
munity. When you go out in the work 
you will have a hard time to keep your 
eye off the cash box—the ring of the 
cash register bell will always be 
music to your ears, but if the call to 
humanity is uppermost you can go 
serenely forward confident that when 
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you are serving most the reward for 
that serving will always be greater. 

Last year you named my newspaper 
first as a leader in community up- 
building. I hope that I am deserving 
of your decision. I want to thank you 
for that honor, because no man can 
gaze upon that Ben Franklin award 
without a real thrill—to know that 
you are publishing a newspaper of dis- 
tinction is full payment for the heart- 
aches, the weary hours and the disap- 
pointments you have encountered 
down the long road to such a dis- 
tinguished goal. 

If any of you ever start as a country 
publisher don’t get the mistaken idea 
that you have been called upon as a 
second Moses to lead the children of 


Israel out of the wilderness. Don’t go 
about with a superior air, thinking 
that upon your shoulder rests’. the 


wisdom of the ages. Don’t be criti- 
cizing your city, county, state, and na- 
tional officials. On the other hand 
join the work with them and the _ re- 
sults will be amazing. 

Don’t’ be afraid of mixing editorial 
comment with your news stories, for 
the more you humanize the news of 
your locality the greater the leveling 
influence you will have in that com- 
munity. Don’t be stingy with your 
praise. It is our aim to never let a 
newspaper go to press without con- 
taining a lot of kind things about our 
friends and neighbors. Like the moth- 
er who overlooks the limp of her lame 
child you will find you can accomplish 
far more through helpful criticism 
than you can by setting fault-finding 
at the masthead and condemning with- 
out reason the works of others. 

You can make your paper readable 
by the simplest of all philosophies, 
the Golden Rule of “doing unto others 
as you would have them do unto you.” 

Long years after the sound of your 
footsteps shall have ceased to echo 
within these portals, you will look 
back to the sympathetic and gentle un- 
derstanding beyond my power to de- 
scribe, if first you set your own house 
in order and determine to live by the 
side of the road and be a friend to 

man. 

: We owe much to the community that 
we serve. We must watch with care 
the heartbeats of this nation lest palsy 
come and they be stilled forever. 

I want you to know that I have en- 
joyed coming here today. I am antici- 
pating with pleasure, during the few 
remaining hours of my visit, to meet- 
ing many of you members of the Illi- 
nois Press association, to meet first 
hand men of my profession from the 
great state of Illinois that gave Abra- 
ham Lincoln first to the nation and 
then in the very year that your as- 
sociation began its first annual state 
conference you gave the Great Emanci- 
pator to all ages. I shall count it an 
honor to. meet the men and women of 
this state whose lives are dedicated to 
the upholding and upbuilding of such 
a glorious past. 

Browning, in his beautiful story of 
Ivan Ivanovitch, tells how the humble 
wood chopper of the forest, hearing 
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the story of the faithless mother who 
threw her children to the wolf pack to 
save her own miserable self, caught up 
his axe and with a single blow cleft 
her skull. Humble serf, yet he knew 
that in the greatest hour that could 
come to motherhood she had betrayed 
the mothers of all ages who in self-sac- 
rifice had knelt in the sublimity of the 
Cross. 
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and me as publishers today. We must 
not falter in our holden duty. Al- 
though the world sings in madness 
around our heads, and the idols of 
yesterday are crumbling in the dust, 
we must continue to go forward in the 
great mission of restoration, for just 
as sure as there is a God in the 
heavens, if we fail in our duty, Ivan 
Ivanovitch, the avenger, will be upon 


There are sacred trusts for you our trail. 
| Deaths Among the Fraternity 
Naess a a keg 060 fi 


John Ruf, publisher of the Car- 
lyle (1ll.) Union Banner since 1886, 
died at his home in Carlyle on October 
22, at the age of 84 years. He had 
been engaged in newspaper work for 
the past fifty years. 


JOHN RUF 
Union Banner, Carlyle, III 


Mr. Ruf came to Carlyle in 1873 


and worked on the Clinton County 
Pioneer, a German paper for. about 
three years. In 1876 he established 
the Sued Illinois Zeitung, a German 
paper. In 1886 he acquired a half in- 
terest in the Carlyle Union Banner 
and two years later obtained full con- 
trol. In 1890 he gave up the German 
paper and devoted his entire time to 
the Union Banner. He remained “in 
the harness” until a few years ago 
when he retired and the full manage- 
ment was assumed by his son, John 
Ruf, Jr., the present owner. 


William M. Hamilton, for thirty-nine 
years an editor and publisher at Mar- 
cus, and Lakeview, Iowa, died at his 
home in Marcus on October 10, after 
having been in ill health for the past 
two years. 

In 1888 Mr. Hamilton established 
the Lakeview Resort and conducted it 
for twenty years. On selling it, he 
came to Marcus and purchased the 
Marcus News, which he published for 
nineteen years. 


Ex-Newspaper Editor Dies 


James W. Yates, former editor of 
newspapers in Missouri, Virginia and 
Illinois, died unexpectedly of heart 
disease at his home at 2708 Arkansas 
avenue, St. Louis, in November. He 
was 65 years old. 

A native of Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, he edited papers in Lynchburg 
and Alexandria, Va., before coming to 
Missouri, where he edited the Audrain 
County Oracle at Martinsburg, from 
1917 to 1920. He had the Baylis (Ill.) 
Guide from 1920 to 1926, when he came 
to St. Louis. His widow, four daugh- 
ters and two sons survive him. 


Adams, of Baltimore Sun, Dies 


John Haslup Adams, 56, who has 
been editor of the Baltimore (Md.) 
Sun for fifteen years, died suddenly 
on October 13 of a heart attack which 
culminated years of suffering from 
arthritis. 

Mr. Adams began his newspaper 
career as a member of the staff of the 
Baltimore News, in 1899. Four years 
later he became managing editor of 
the paper, at a time when the busi- 
ness section of the city was destroyed 
by fire and it was necessary to print 
the Baltimore paper on Washington — 
presses. 

Later he was made editor of both 
the Sun and the Evening Sun until a 
reorganization in 1920 resulted in the 
appointment of an editor for each 
paper and Mr. Adams became editor 
of the morning paper. 


Major Philip F. Coghlan, 94, old- 
Bet working printer in the United 


States, died of 
heart disease, Oc- 
tober 23. The 


previous day he 
worked as_ usual 
in the composing 
room of the St. 
Louis Post-Dis 
patch, where he 
had been a case- 
worker forty-four 
years. According 
to officials of the 
International 
Typographical 
me Union, J. G. Gra- 
Major Coghlan ham is now the 
oldest working printer. He works for 
the Marvell (Ark.) Citizen, and is 86 
years old. 
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Illinois Preserves White Pine Forest 


Through Efforts of Rep. Charles W. Baker and His 
Committee, State Appropriates $75,000 


The fast-vanishing traces of an 
ancient nature are being preserved 
through the efforts of Representative 
Charles W. Baker of the 10th Sena- 
torial District, Monroe Center, Illinois, 
and his committee which is composed 
of G. C. Terry, editor of the Tri-County 
Press, Polo, Illinois; Mr. Harry Typer, 
Mr. Brand, and Mr. Robert Brocken. 

The Illinois State Legislature has 
just appropriated $75,000 for the pur- 
chase of a white pine forest in Ogle 
county, Illinois. The bill as_ intro- 
duced by Senator Hicks, reads as fol- 
lows: 

“The sum of $75,000.00, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary, is ap- 
propriated to the Department of Pub- 
lic Works and Buildings to provide for 
the purchase of that part of the white 
pine forest situated in the Southwest 
Quarter (SW%4), and the West One- 
Half (W%) of the Southeast Quarter 
(SE%), of Section Nine (9), and all 
that part of the West Three-fourths of 
the North Half (N%), of Section 
Nine (9), lying south of the Chicago, 
Burlington and Quincy railroad right 
of way, in Township Twenty-Three 
(23), North Range Nine (9), East of 
the Fourth Principal Meridian, sit- 
uated in the County of Ogle, and State 
of Illinois, containing approximately 
290 acres, on which options have been 


Pine Creek and the Stately White Pine Forest of 


obtained, and to provide for the mak- 
ing of said forest into a State park.” 

The White Pine Forest consists of 
a tract of about five hundred acres sit- 


Cc. W. BAKER 
News, Rochelle, Illinois 
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uated in the western part of Ogle 
county. It is within easy reach by 


fair roads of the cities of Polo, Oregon, 
Mount Morris, Dixon, Amboy, Rock- 
ford, Freeport, Rochelle, DeKalb, Ster- 
ling, Franklin Grove, Pecatonica, For- 
reston, Leaf River, Byron and many 
other small towns and villages. The 
country around it is a thickly settled 
farming community. Farm lands in 
this vicinity are among the highest 
priced in the state. The main line of 
the C. B. & Q. Railway from Chicago 
to Minneapolis passes along the edge 
of the forest and the station of Strat- 
ford is one mile distant. The _ pic- 
turesque stream of Pine Creek tra- 
verses the forest from north to south. 
In many places the stream runs at the 
base of high limestone cliffs. These 
cliffs and almost perpendicular walls 
are Overgrown with ferns and moss in 
great confusion. Ground hemlock and 
many other climbing shrubs and train- 
ing vines lend their beauty to adorn 
the jutting stones and roughly tumbled 
rocks. 

Over thirty different varieties and 
species of hard woods have _ been 
counted growing on the tract, includ- 
ing oaks, elms, maples, walnut, butter- 
nut, hickory nut, pignut, ash, cherry, 
sycamore, etc. 

But the crowning glory of the for- 
est is the White Pine Woods—the only 
natural White Pine Woods in the state 
of Illinois. This probably marks the 
southern limit of that once immense 
woods that stretched away  north- 
ward through the lake states to the 
Arctic circle. 


Illinois 


Is What You See in the Papers True? 


Norris Huse of the New York City Associated Press Office Tells New 
Jersey Editors That Newspapers Are Accurate Today 


(The following address was deliv- 
ered by Norris A. Huse, of the New 
York Associated Press office at the 
1927 Newspaper Institute of New 
Jersey, held at Rutgers university, 
New Brunswick, N. J.) 

As a newspaper man I find par- 
ticular interest in this opportunity to 
visit the city which was made famous 
by what one highly paid metropolitan 
managing editor has recently de- 
seribed, in a memorandum to his 
reporters, as “the perfect newspaper 
story.’ I must read to you that ed- 
itor’s comment, not for his specific ref- 
erence to New Brunswick’s murder 
mystery, but for his point of view as 
to what is news. This is the mem- 
orandum, from which I have deleted 
the name of the editor and the name 
of his newspaper, though I will say it 
is not an Associated Press paper: 

“The —-—— should be full of bright, 
snappy, interesting local stories. We 
have a natural tendency to place em- 
phasis on matters which are ponder- 
ous, dull and uninteresting. We must 
resist this tendency. 

“We must consider that the com- 
posite newspaper reader does not care 
a hang about tax rates, budgets, insur- 
ance, disarmament, naval appropria- 
tions, public utilit’es policies, munic- 
ipal improvemen's, or scores of other 
subjects which may appear to be im- 
portant. 

“Newspaper readers are most inte, 
ested in stories which contain the 
elements most dominant in the prim- 
itive emotions of themselves, namely: 

1. Self-preservation. 

2. Love, or reproduction. 

3. Ambition. 

“Stories containing one of these 
elements are good; those which con- 
tain two of the elements are better; 
those which contain all three elements 
form first-class newspaper material. 

“Self-preservation—Under this head- 
ing comes stories of murder, suicide, 
rescues, accidents, fights, information 
as to health, food, liquor, etc. 

“Love, or reproduction—This _ el- 
ement is contained in stories of mar- 
riage, scandal, divorce, human tri- 
angles, romances, unusual acts done 
with love motive, jealousy, sex at- 
traction, etc. 

“Ambition—The ambition element 
is contained in articles tending to 
stimulate the reader to emulate the 
activity of a character in the story. 
Sports come under this. classifica- 
tion. The ambition element is aroused, 
also, by the mystery factor in a story. 
Mystery forms a challenge to the in- 
telligence, and it thus stimulates the 
reader to buy further’ editions. to 
note whether his solution, perhaps 
unconsciously made, is verified. 


“For example: The Hall-Mills story 
contained in all three major-interest 
elements. The killings provided the 
self-preservation element. The intim- 
acy of the preacher with Mrs. Mills in- 
troduced the love element. ~The mys- 
tery of who did the killings, why and 


NORRIS A. HUSE 
Associated Press, New York City 


how, challenged the intelligence and 
fired the reader’s ambition to solve 
the problem. 

“Let us write our stories for the 
composite reader. Let us minimize 
stories which do not carry the major- 
interest elements. 

“Let us disregard, or cover perfunc- 
torily, subjects which are merely im- 
portant, but not interesting.” 

There’s a frank statement for you, 
representative of the opinion of a cer- 
tain school of managing editors of 
American newspapers appealing to 
“mass circulation.” Some of his con- 
clusions will shock you but I am not 
prepared to say this editor does not 
know his readers. I do contend, how- 
ever, that he is aiming at only one 
strata of society and that the reader 
who would be satisfied with that kind 
of a newspaper is by no manner of 
means the ‘composite reader,” if by 
that term is meant the average read- 
er. Within all great cities there are, 
of course, various distinct types of 
mentality and this editor has singled 
out one of those types to sell papers 
to, but he couldn’t get away with that 
kind of a policy in the average Amer- 
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ican city, and no newspaper which 
“disregards, or covers’ perfunctorily; 
subjects which are merely important,” 
can ever be credited with rendering to 
society such service as the unwritten 
obligations of the newspaper  pro- 
fession call for. 

I do not deny that the primitive 
instincts of humanity are as outlined 
by this editor. Psychoanalists tell us 
the same thing—that the three primi- 
tive instincts have to do with—(1) 
sustenance; (2) love; (3) glory. But 
with all due respect to the circulation- 
building talents of the school of man- 
aging editors typified by the memor- 
andum I have just read, I do not deny 
that any event can be “important’ 
and not be at the same time interest- 
ing to a very great part of the public— 
indeed to the composite reader. 

Some important events can be made 
dull by unskillful reporting, but many 
of them are so powerful in their drama 
that they write themselves. The 
Lindbergh achievement had no “sex 
appeal” and one of the prime factors 
in its world-wide interest was _ its 
scientific aspect—the scientific de- 
velopment that made possible a New 
York-to-Paris flight for the first time 
in history, yet it proved to be the 
greatest newspaper story of recent 
times and so far surpassed the Hall- 
Mills murder story that a compari- 
son is ridiculous. 

In season and out for fifteen years 
one New York newspaper with “mass” 
circulation has been appealing to 
reader-interest with crusades to limit 
the subway fare to 5 cents. The “com- 
posite reader” gets up on his hind 
legs and roars at every threat of an 
increase in the gas rate or the tele- 
phone rate and two of the few stories 
of the year that will get talked about 
in suburban trains are dispatches that 
reveal how many dollars of income tax 
the government collects from various 
individuals, or which announce a 
change in the income tax rate. 

If newspapers generally were _ to 
disregard news that .is “merely im- 
portant,’ there would be no place for 
the Associated Press; there would be 
no space deyoted to a_ presidential 
election nor. to such news stories as 
the recent ‘statement of President 
Coolidge that “I do not choose to 
run.” Where, I ask you, was the sex 
appeal in that? There would bé no 
employing of an H. G. Wells at a 
$25,000 fee to report a disarmament 
conference in Washington and there 
would be no such thing as the news- 
papers paying in the neighborhood of 
$200,000 a year for two 1,500-word ar- 
ticles a month from the pen of Lloyd 
George. 


It may be argued that the Lind- 
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bergh feat was absorbing because of 
the self-preservation and ‘‘ambition”’ 
angles; that Well’s reports on the dis- 
armament conference were _ interest- 
ing because of the fame of Wells, thus 
appealing to the “ambition” bump in 
the “composite-reader’s” brain; and 
that the Coolidge statement and _ the 
Lloyd-George articles were front page 


material for the same reason. Per- 
haps that’s true. But if it is true that 
every story, to be interesting, must 


appeal to one of these three primitive 
instincts, then I contend that every 
story that is important has angles 
somewhere that do appeal to one of 
the other of those instincts and, by 
proper reportorial handling, can be so 
presented as to gain and hold the 
interest of this composite reader and 


to force into his consciousness’ the 
important aspects of the event. 
Without knowledge of important 


affairs the public cannot successfully 
practice self-government and_ true 
leadership on the part of the news- 
papers involves the obligation to so 
present the serious and important 
phases of life that they will be in- 
teresting to the public. If it is neces- 
sary to sugar-coat a pill of important 
fact with drama, then the newspaper 
can perform a service to society by 
putting on the sugar-coating in order 
to drive home the important, serious 
elements of the story. 

The lead of the story, and its head- 
line, artfully written in order to dra- 
matize the event, become under this 
theory, matters of utmost consequence. 
The headline and the lead can make 
or break most any newspaper story 
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and their handling is one of the most by the skill with which it is written. 


delicate and vital arts of the news- 
paper profession. 

As an illustration of the importance 
of good craftsmanship in lead writing, 
let me read the opening sentence of a 
dispatch as it came recently to the 
Associated Press from a western city, 
and the _ rewritten product. The 
original said: 

DATELINE, Aug. 13.—(A. P.) 
—Police here are awaiting the ar- 
rival here of authorities from Lin- 
coln, Neb., to claim Jack M. Pat- 
terson, former bank cashier and 
village treasurer of Union, Neb., 
who was arrested yesterday on 
the identification of a former 
neighbor as the man wanted for 
alleged embezzlement and_ be- 
lieved drowned three years ago. 
Here is a rewrite: 

DATELINE, Aug. 13.—(A. P.) 
Destiny, guiding a Nebraska tour- 
ist to a filling station here, has 
rolled away the_ three-year-old 
mystery of the whereabouts of 
Jack M. Patterson, former bank 
cashier and village treasurer of 
Union, Neb. 

While the latter version is written 
more in a “feature” vein, it neverthe- 
less carries all of the facts, but in an 
incomparably more interesting way, 
and as a result this little story, which 
would have been crowded to the rear 
or tossed in the waste basket, made 
front pages in any number of papers. 
I am not here discussing the import- 
ance of this item, but trying to make 
the point that reader-interest in any 
story can be increased or diminished 


I haven’t the time if I had the abil- 
ity to discuss here the technique of 
writing heads and ‘leads, but skill in 
this department will add immeasur- 
ably to the effectiveness of any news- 
paper and I commend it as a science 
worth the serious study of every per- 
son who edits or hopes to edit. Some of 
the headlines of our best edited jour- 
nals are works of art, visualizing with 
carefully selected words and utilizing 
graphic transitive verbs to give grip- 
ping action to the thought as it sweeps 
smoothly from subject to subject. The 
importance of the transitive verb in 
headlines would justify a book in it- 
self and yet it is a point that many 
a newspaper overlooks. 

“Can you believe what you see in 
the paper?’ To an amazing degree— 
yes. And this statement holds good in 
all departments of the newspaper—as 
to local news, telegraphic news, pic- 
tures and advertisements. Lord Hew- 
art, Lord Chief Justice of England, 
speaking before the American Bar as- 
sociation at Buffalo, discussing the 
press asked: “Is it not really a kind 
of treason against the political sover- 
eign deliberately to mislead the public 
either by active misrepresentation or 
by calculated suppression?” Then 
he went on to say that in a long 
struggle for supremacy between the 
editorial department and the business 
department, which he said is to a 
great extent the advertising depart- 
ment, the business department had pre- 
vailed and he quoted an unnamed per- 
son as having said “the real power of 
the press is the power of suppression.” 


Members of Illinois Press Association Dance After the Dining Hall of the Urbana-Lincoln Hotel Is Cleared 
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Lord Hewart may know the law but 
he doesn’t know what he’s talking 
about when it comes to American 
newspapers. He doesn’t know, evi- 
dently, that the cornerstone. upon 
which the modern American news- 
paper is built is the confidence and 
good will of the reader and he doesn’t 
know, apparently, what every news- 
paper publisher knows—that_ that 
reader’s confidence and good will can 
be gained and held only by rigid ad- 
herence to a very highly developed 
code of professional ethics which ob- 
ligates a paper to present to its clien- 
tele a comprehensive, unbiased report 
of each day’s activities at home and 
abroad—as complete and as true a re- 
port of events as it is humanly possible 
to assemble. 

Anybody familiar with the appraisal 
of newspaper properties will agree that 
reader good will is by all odds the 
most valuable asset to be considered. 
Try to buy a daily paper today and 
you’ll find that you will pay very 
much more for the intangible item of 
“eood will” than you will pay for the 
linotypes and presses. The modern 
newspaper is, to be sure, a_ hithly 
complex institution requiring extreme- 
ly efficient business management but 
the man who has the ability to build 
and successfully operate such a prop- 
erty is smart enough to know that 
continued success depends upon just 
one keynote—service to the _ reader. 
With a satisfactory group of readers, 
any newspaper can sell advertising 
space. The newspaper with a reader- 
clientele that has faith in its columns 
is sought by the legitimate advertiser 
desiring an economical vehicle for 
carrying his message to those readers. 
Advertising follows circulation and 
prestige—it doesn’t lead. And circu- 
lation and prestige follow the news- 
paper that honestly prints the news 
—all the news—day in and day out, 
without bias, without exaggeration, 
without an axe to grind and without 
suppression. 

Newspaper production today © in- 
volves greater investment, greater op- 
erating expense and greater skill of 
Management than ever before. This 
condition has caused numerous mer- 
gers and eliminations with the net 
result, so far as the public is concern- 
ed, of fewer papers, more prosperous 


papers and, for that reason, better 
papers. 
It is the weakly financed, unsuc- 


cessful, struggling newspaper, the hun- 
gry newspaper, harassed by deficits 
and worried about making ends meet 
that is likely to be a menace to the 
community because such a paper is 
apt to find itself jumping through a 
hoop when the money-lender or ad- 
vertiser, or the underground poli- 
tician cracks the whip. It’s the pros- 
perous, profitable newspaper that can 
afford to maintain its absolute inde- 
pendence and which, having the con- 
fidence of its readers and knowing it 
must retain that confidence, can have 
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the courage to snap its fingers at im- 
pudent demands. 

Years ago, before legitimate adver- 
tising had found its place in the sun 
and had justified itself as an econoimi- 
cal necessity in the distribution of 
goods and services, Many a newspaper 
existed from hand to mouth, support- 
ed by “legal advertising” that came as 
a reward for fighting the battles of 
this or that political party and helped 
along by the merchants of the com- 
munity in a good deal the same way 
that the churches were supported—on 
the theory that “the town needs a 
newspaper.” Happily that day is gone, 
happily—with all due respect to Lord 
Hewart—the newspaper has estab- 
lished itself upon a sound business 
basis and, by virtue of that fact, is 
able today as never before, to maintain 
its self respect and the respect of the 
community, to adhere to a high code of 
professional honor, to look self-seek- 
ing pressure in the face and tell it to 
go to hell; and to pursue a rigidly in- 
dependent course with the sole _ ob- 
ject of rendering true service to the 
reader. If Lord Hewart doesn’t know 
this, let him ask some of his Ameri- 
can brothers of the bar who have tried 
to influence any strong newspaper to 
suppress this or that news unfavorably 
affecting their clients. 

Because the newspaper has develop- 
ed into the highly complex and expen- 
sive business that it is today many 
cities of 50,000 find themselves with 
only one daily paper as against two 
or three in years gone by and gener- 
ally speaking any town is better off 
with one strong, prosperous, inde- 
pendent journal than with two weak 
ones fighting each other for existence. 
Because of the mounting investments 
and operating costs, there is more at 
stake in the good will item than 
ever before and lord Hewart is 
mistaken if he thinks the Amer- 
ican newspaper publisher is_ fool- 
ish enough to jeopardize his one 
fundamental asset—reader-confidence 
—by the doctoring or suppression 
of news. In passing it should 
be noted that Lord Hewart’s speech 
was published in all its details by the 
newspapers he was attacking. There 
wasn’t any suppression in that case. 

It might be interesting to Lord 
Hewart to know that daily newspapers 
in this country depend for news of 
the nation and outside world upon 
press associations—1231 of them upon 
the Associated Press—and that the 
very nature of the structure of the 
Associated Press is an unquestioned 
guaranty of an unhampered flow of 
news—all the news except the indecent 
about every phase of the world’s af- 
fairs. The Associated Press knows no 
business office, save a small clerical 
force that handles the routine of col- 
lecting assessments from member 
newspapers and paying telegraph tolls 
and salaries of the men whose job it 
is to gather and distribute the exact 
truth as nearly as is humanly pos- 
sible about everything that happens. 
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The Associated Fress is an organiza- 
tion of newspaper owners of all shades 
of political, religious and social opinion ~ 
who have banded together for the co- 
operative interchange of news—all the 
news. It makes no profits and never 
will. Its charter prohibits. It is 
not interested in the success or fail- 
ure of any commercial enterprise on 
earth—excepting in so far as such 
success or failure may be a news item. 
It has no axes to grind. Its one and 
only function is to comb the world 
for news and to swiftly, accurately de- 
liver those facts to its member news- 
papers in order that their readers may 
know the truth—the whole truth— 
about everything that is going on. 
Thus the Associated Press has come 
to be recognized as headquarters for 
truth and its name the hallmark of ac- 
curate, dependable reporting, un- 
biased and uninfluenced. 

The influence of the Associated Press 
has been a powerful factor in raising 
the standard of accurate newspaper re- 
porting everywhere. Twenty years 
azo in this country there were cer- 
tain “fake” news centers, well known 
to all metropolitan news editors. They 
romanced in their newspaper stories 
and garnered dollars by turning out 
columns of so-called ‘harmless fakes” 
—yarns which ostensibly would do no 
damage. They told about some new 
river being discovered in the west, or 
indulged in some other phase of “na- 
ture faking,’ for the entertainment of 
the public. The code of accuracy 
which has come more and more to be 
the religion of newspapers, fostered in 
no small degree by the ideals and per- 
formance of the Associated Press, has 
done away with that romancing and 
today when you read a story in the 
general run of reputable newspapers 
in this country you may be sure the 
editor who prints that story is sincere 
in his belief that it’s the truth. I have 
seen a hard boiled editor shed real 
tears because he had allowed to go to 
press an inadvertently erroneous re- 
port which was corrected within the 
hour. 

Another factor that has made for 
more accurate reporting has been the 
increased specialization on newspaper 
and press association staffs. As the 
newspaper business has prospered the 
old time reporter who covered poli- 
tics, society and prize fights, has given 
way to a political editor who knows 
his onions, a society editor and a 
sports editor—another testimonial to 
the fact that the more prosperous the 
newspaper, the better its service to the 
public; for newspapers believe it good 
business to plow back a large portion 
of their net incomes to improve their 
properties—which means always to 
improve their service to the reader. 

As a result of more accurate local 
reporting on various newspapers, the 
Associated Press finds today that al- 
most without exception it can accept 
the facts delivered to it by its mem- 
ber papers, whereas twenty years ago 
there were aS many instances in 
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which it found it necessary to verify, 
for its own security, the information 
that came from local staffs of news- 
papers. 

A word about pictures. 
coming more and more to be re- 
garded as news in themselves and 
the tendency of the times is to pic- 
torially, as well as verbally, visualize 
for the composite reader. Many hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars are be- 
ing invested each year in this de- 
partment of the newspaper product 
and this development has resulted in 
a quickened demand for accuracy and 
speed in photographs. Photographs 
are today just what their captions say 
they are. They are not doctored and 
are not “faked.” They are transmit- 
ted by airplane and hy telephoto with 
amazing speed, at tremendous cost per 
photo in important events, in order 
that the reader may not be kept wait- 
ing. An interesting item in this con- 
nection is the recent entrance of the 
Associated Press itself into a news 
photograph service being tried out at 
the moment in an experimental way. 

And how about the advertising in 
the paper? Can you believe it? As 
an Associated Press man I am not con- 
cerned with advertising except as an 
onlooker. It may be that some ad- 
vertisers are more extravagant in 
their claims than the facts justify, but 
the standards are improving as shown 
by the establishment of censorship 
bureaus in a number of prominent 
newspaper offices which are throwing 
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out hundreds of thousands of dollars 
worth of advertising copy annually 
because it fails to measure up to re- 
quirements, and I cite further’ the 
announcement made only a few days 
ago of the appropriation of $75,000 
to establish a bureau of research and 
education by the International Adver- 
tising association—a plan offered, be 
it said to the credit of the profession, 
by a newspaper publisher. From the 
present trend, I should not be sur- 
prised to see within a few years a 
bureau supported by many publishers 
to test the accuracy and integrity of 
advertising material submitted for 
newspaper publication, a bureau some- 
what along the lines of the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations, whose  cer- 
tificate would be required before the 
copy would be printed. The day may 
easily come when newspapers will co- 
operate in this work to enforce the 
same standards of accuracy in ad- 
vertising that they now insist upon 
in their news columns. 

“Can you believe what you see in 
the paper?” The newspaper industry 
is spending many millions of dollars 
a year—more than eight millions 
through the Associated Press alone— 
to gather the unadulterated facts 
about everything that happens every- 
where and to transmit that informa- 
tion to the ends of the earth with 
the speed of light; eighty thousand 
people are working feverishly day and 
night, nights, Sundays and holidays, 
to make possible the more than 100,- 
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000 words of news that click over 
Associated Press wires every twenty- 
four hours; there never was a time 
when newspaper and press’ associa- 
tion editors were putting forth such 
intense and expansive effort to as- 
semble and publish the facts. This is 
all for the one purpose of serving the 
interests of the reader, and the read- 
er is getting the biggest value ever de- 
livered for 3 cents since time began. 

The reader, not the advertiser, is 
the ruler of the newspaper universe. 
His 3 cents a day, collectively, is 
worth more to any publisher than all 
the dollars of the advertiser because 
reader-confidence and reader’ good- 
will are the foundation stones of 
newspaper success and because, as a 
pure matter of business if you will, 
the composite publisher knows that 
the composite reader is unbelievably 
quick to detect any departure from 
the policy of delivering to him, day in 
and day out, for his own sake and be- 
cause he is entitled to it—the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth. 


The Associated Business Papers, 
Inc., held a three-day meeting in Chi- 
cago, October 17, 18 and 19. The or- 
ganization is headed by J. H. Bragdon, 
president, who is publisher of the Tex- 
tile World in New York. They madea 
study of unfavorable cycles in business 
and of how advertising mediums and 
business men can prevent them. 
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Amateur reformers still believe that compelling 
every motorist to equip his car with a governor 
limiting the speed of the car will cut down acci- 
dents; amateurs still believe that a law forcing 
every owner to stand a mental and physical ex- 
amination will, with one gesture, wipe the care- 
less and irresponsible driver off our streets and 
highways. 


Such surface views of safety are never found 
among men who devote their lives to the saving 
of lives. Experienced accident prevention 
workers know that education will solve the 
problem. 


For years the Chicago Motor Club has been 
engaged in the work of saving lives by means 
of education. Through its work in the schools 
the club is making the children of today familiar 
with the principles of safety. This work of 
education is also carried out among adult mo- 
torists and pedestrians. Your help in this work 
is solicited. 


CHICAGO MOTOR CLUB 


CHARLES M. HAYES, President 
3254 Michigan Avenue 


Chicago 


(Press and the So-Called “Public Mind” 


Hayes, University of Illinois, Says Public Led to Accept the True 
False by Reiteration, Not by Reason 


or the 
The so-called “public mind” or 
“social mind” does not exist as a 


thing apart from the individual mind. 
As the legs of a regiment are not one 
colossal pair but 1200 pairs, so the 
social mind is not a vast entity that 
hovers over us. But although there is 
no such thing as a social mind apart 
from individual minds, it is also true 
that every individual mind is in a 
sense a social mind, that is, each in- 
di-idual mind is formed by the social 
influences that play upon it. 

In that part of Poland which until 
recently was ruled by Prussia, almost 
every one is a Roman Catholic, while 
in that part of Poland which was 
ruled by Austria very few are Roman 
Catholics, almost every one is a 
Protestant or “free thinker.’ This is 
not because the doctrines of the 
Protestants or of the Catholics are 
truer in one part of Poland than in 
another, it is because the social situ- 
ations prevailing in these two regions 
have been in contrast. Nearly every- 
one of us here is either Protestant or 
Catholic. But it is safe enough to say 
that any of us would have been Catho- 
lic if he had been brought up in 
Prussian Poland and that the people 
of Prussian Poland would have been 
protestants if the social influences of 
their life had been sufficiently 
different. 

I assume that the majority of you 
are republicans because this is a 
gathering of the press association of 
Illinois. But, if it were a gathering 
of the press association of Mississippi, 
it would be equally safe to assume that 
the majority would be democrats. 

We imagine that 'we hold our pres- 
ent political and religious ideas by 
reason of reasons, but the social situ- 
ation that has furnished us_ our 
opinions has also furnished us reasons 
for holding them, and the real cause 
for our adopting our personal opinions 
and sentiments is to be looked for in 
the social situations by which we have 
been molded. 

I notice on the program that you 
were addressed last evening by a 
gentleman named Hichenhauer. It is 
safe to assume that he is of German 
ancestry, but I presume that he spoke 
the English language. If his parents 
had remained in Germany he would 
have spoken the German language. 
And any one of us would have spoken 
German or Greek or Choctaw if we 
had grown up in a society speaking 
one of those languages. And, if we 
had been born deaf so that we could 
not have heard any languages spoken, 
we should have been deaf and dumb. 
If we had not received the impression 
of any society we should all have 
been dumb brutes. Our language, re- 
ligion and politics and every activity 


in which we share beyond the func- 
tioning of our physical organism, we 
have by virtue of our membership in 
society. Whatever language it is that 
we speak, we might just as well be 
speaking another; whatever  contro- 
versial opinion or sentiment we hold, 
its opposite might have been impress- 
ed upon us by social influences. The 
relationship between the individual 
and the society to which he belongs 
is as definitely a cause and effect re- 
lationship as any that exists in na- 
ture. 

Without expressing my own opinion, 
I wish to refer you to certain illustra- 
tions of this principle. There are 
many Americans who believe that the 
prohibitory amendment was passed be- 
cause of war hysteria. It would have 
been just as easy to fill their minds 
with the statement that before the war 
the majority of the territory of the 
United States was dry by local option, 
that the majority of the population al- 
ready lived in dry territory, that uni- 
versal prohibition was coming anyhow, 
and that its coming was hastened by 
the fact that in our industries too 
many men were missing from their 
jobs on Monday morning, that where a 
process was to be carried out by a 
team of five men, Monday morning 
found one or two of them missing, so 
that the whole process was disorgan- 
ized, all because men were too likely 
to booze on Saturday and Sunday. We 
wanted our industries to function with 
efficiency for the purpose of war. In- 
dustries go on also in time of peace 
and the streets are full of automobiles 
in time of peace whose drivers should 
be sober. Again, many people feel 
that prohibition is a failure because 
you can’t prevent the man who wants 
whiskey from getting it. It would be 
easy to fill their minds with the idea 
that the aim of prohibition is not to 
prevent the man who wants whiskey 
from getting it, but rather that in the 
next generation and in all the genera- 
tions to follow there may be fewer 
men who want whiskey. Instead of 
sneering at the law it would be pos- 
sible to develop in the minds of the 
people the realization that law should 
be respected so long as it is a law. 

When Socrates had been condemned 
to death, one of his disciples came to 
him saying: “I have fixed the guards, 
the door for your escape is open and I 
am ready to place at your disposal a 
villa which is outside the jurisdiction 
that has condemned you where you 
can continue in safety your priceless 
work of philosophy and teaching.” 

Socrates replied: ‘One of my teach- 
ines has been the necessity in a democ- 
racy of a respect for law, and how- 
ever unjust the decision that I am to 
die, it is the law.” And so he drank the 
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poison. Perhaps not many can rise 
to such sublime devotion to the citi- 
zens’ duty of obedience but a respect 
for law that does not exist among us 
might easily have been created in the 
public mind. 

Let us take another example and 
please remember that I am not speak- 
ing as a republican, although that is 
what I am in so far as I can be said 
to belong to any party, nor‘as a demo- 
crat, but as a student of American 
life. 

There was a time when the Ameri- 


can people seemed likely to enter into 


the League of Nations with enthusi- 
asm and pride in being the world’s 
acknowledged leaders in so great an 
undertaking. And it is said that a 
company of powerful gentlemen de- 
clared to one another that America 
would be certain to enter unless some- 
thing vigorous were done, and done at 
once. It is said that they recalled 
that when a generation ago a great 
war was fought under the administra- 
tion of a party which previously had 


had no power, the enthusiasm for that | 


party was such that it has remained 
in power almost continuously ever 
since. It is said that they realized 
that if so stupendous an achievement 
as the first organization of moral and 
legal order among the nations should 


be successfully carried out under the — 


administration of any party, no one 
could foretell the prestige of that par- 
ty nor how long it would remain in 
power, or how long it would be before 
we could get back a satisfactory tariff 
on steel and aluminum. Something 
vigorous was done, and done at once. 
And the country that was on the point 
of entering with enthusiasm upon 
this tremendous project, and so retain- 
ing the moral leadership which all the 
world was ready to attribute to Amer- 


.ica, reversed its attitude. 


Our country is now opposed to the 
proposition that disputes, whether be- 
tween individuals or nations, must be 
settled by appeal to reason and ju- 


dicial decision and not by resort to — 


violence. Does anyone suppose that 


we are opposed to that proposition by — 


reason of reasons and not because of 
social pressure? 

The idea has been instilled into the 
public mind that the tendency of hu- 
man beings to propagate will necessar- 
ily create population pressure, that 
men will fight for standing room and 
therefore war will always be inevi- 
table. 
the greatest? In China and India. 
And China and India are not threaten- 
ing the peace of the world. Germany 


Where is population pressure ~ 


once claimed that her increasing pop- — 


ulation forced her to fight for a place 4 


in the sun. But the surplus popula- 


tion of Germany did not migrate to® 
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her colonies. They went to America 
and Argentina and were free to do 
so without fighting for the privilege. 
It was not surplus population in any 
considerable amount, but surplus capi- 
tal that went to the colonies. It is 
not surplus population but surplus 
capital that endangers the peace of 
the world. 

The point I am making is not the 
truth or falsity of any of the ideas that 
I have just mentioned, but the ease 
with which any of these ideas or the 
opposites of these'ideas can be im- 
planted in the public mind. 

The heart of the people is right and 
sound. They can be lead toward the 
kingdom of Heaven, but they can also 
be led like the three hundred devil- 
possessed swine, down the precipice 
into the sea. 

The fundamental fact is this, that 
any idea, in order to be implanted in 
the human mind, does not need to be 
proved or approved. It only needs to 
be reiterated on all sides and it will 
be so implanted, unless it is opposed 
to some wish or some previously ac- 
cepted idea. Does it seem possible that 
any people could believe the prepos- 
terous superstitions that were held by 
our ancestors 4,000 years ago? It was 
not because these ancestors of ours 
were more stupid than we. It simply 
shows a fact that is as true now as 
then, that any idea whatsoever, when 
suggested by pervasive social influ- 
ence, takes root if unopposed by any 
wish or idea previously held. It goes 
in just as surely as a nickel goes in the 
slot. And just as the nickel in the 
slot will make the wheels go around, 
so surely will an unopposed idea im- 


planted in the mind issue in corre- 
sponding action. 
Once a gentleman of ability and 


learning was walking down the street 
and he heard accusations and abuse 
being heaped upon a certain individual. 
These denunciations so sompletely 
filled his mind that he was ready to 
take part in mobbing the individual so 
accused when he suddenly found that 
the object of this hatred was a friend 
of his and that the accusations were 
ungrounded. 

The key to human life is attention 
and when any idea completely absorbs 
the attention it has complete  con- 
trol of thought and action. 

Now we have heard a great deal 
about mob-mindedness, and the con- 
dition that produces mob-mindedness 
is facility of communication. When 
1,000 people are packed together, so 
that one of them can be heard by all, 
the facility of communication exists 
which makes it possible to turn them 
into a mob because all are swept along 
by a common thought or feeling. Now 
the press makes it possible for prac- 
tically every man of the whole popula- 
tion to catch at once the same idea 
or sentiment. When a group once 
becomes mob-minded, it makes no dif- 
ference how intelligent or well inten- 
tioned the individuals as individuals 
May be, they may be as good as a 
bishop, as wise as a university presi- 
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dent, or as well intentioned as a 
judge, but if a single thought or sen- 
timent is so vociferated, either by all 
the voices that they heed or all the 
press to which they give attention, 
that it becomes impossible or diffi- 
cult to keep in mind the opposing idea, 
then they become the victims of the 
psychological perversion which is 
known as mob-mindedness, the most 
precious social possession is an hon- 
est dissenter. But to hear the other 
side and respect the dissenter is pre- 
cisely what the mob will not do. It 
howls down any single voice that is 
raised against the general clamor. 
When a dignified and cultivated pub- 
lic becomes mob-minded, it becomes 
equally intolerant. It does not throw 
brick bats, but it throws epithets. It 
attempts to discredit the dissenter. It 
calls him “Bolshevist” or “Pacifist” or 
any other name that is made the sym- 
bol of crowd antipathy. However 
much we may disagree with another 
man’s opinion, to refuse to respect any 
man merely because of an opinion that 
he holds is a symptom of mob-minded- 
ness. It is intolerance and _intellec- 
tual hoodlumism, 

Not very long ago I was riding ina 
Pullman car with one of my best 
friends when another gentleman en- 
tered the train. My friend said: “‘Do 
you know that man?” 

I answered, “No, I do not think I 
ever saw him before.” 

My friend answered, “He is a man 
with whom no gentleman ever ought 
to shake hands.” Was it because the 
man so condemned was unrefined or 
unclubable? No, he was a man of de- 
cided charm. Was it because he was 
stupid or ignorant? No, he was an 
author of recognized ability. Was it 
because he was anti-social in his atti- 
tude? Quite the contrary. It was 
because he differed from my friend 
in his opinions and my friend was try- 
ing to howl him down and stone him 
with ostracism. The type of intolerance 
that prevails today is quite as likely 
as stake and fagot to prevent society 
from being ruled by truth and reason. 

One peculiar thing about public 
opinion is that it is not necessarily 
what the people think but what we are 
made to believe that they think that 
actually influences the throng. Once 
create the impression that a given 
idea or sentiment is being adopted by 
the mass and thereupon the members 
of the mass tend to adopt it, even 
though the propaganda that made _ it 
seem to be prevalent was fictitious. 

A number of recent students of 
American life, like Seeba Eldrige in 
his “Political Action’ and Walter Lipp- 
mann, in “The Phantom Public,” have 
expressed great pessimism in regard to 
the prospects of the republican system 
of government, the feasibility of 
democratic institutions, or the prac- 
ticability of liberal politics. The last 
number of an important European 
magazine contained an analysis of 
American culture. The writer stated 
that it has been commonly held that 
there are two great types of culture; 
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one in which intellectual and aesthetic 
values are most highly regarded and 
another in which material achieve- 
ment and efficient organization are 
the values most highly prized. Euro- 
pean writers have been wont to say 
that the culture of that ancient con- 
tinent is of the former type while that 
of America is of the second. But, 
says this writer, there is a third type 
of culture in which it is social and 
ethical values that are most highly re 
garded, and it is to this third type 
that the culture of America belongs. 
But, after paying us this high tribute 
he says that America has one great 
fault, that of intolerance. 

We have become accustomed to as- 
sume that democracy was secured 
when we had established a free univer- 
sal suffrage for all normal adults. 
But we have been mistaken in this, for 
universal suffrage is only a technique 
for the expression of public will, and 
of what avail is freedom of expression 
of public will if we develop no tech- 
nique for freedom in the formation of 
the public will that is to be expressed? 
That we cannot achieve until it begins 
to be a part of the ethics of the great 
profession which you represent to com- 
bat mob-mindedness, to see to it that 
contrasting views find adequate ex- 
pression. We are all human and there 
is danger that any one of us may be- 
come mob-minded. We must guard 
against it in ourselves, and guard 
against making our access to the pub- 
lic mind as teachers or as journalists, 
the means of becoming mere shouters 
of mob shibboleths. Access to the pub- 
lic mind places in the hands of those 
who have that access the ultimate 
type of control and imposes upon 
them an immeasurable responsibility. 

(The above address was given by 
Doctor Hayes, who is professor of 
sociology at the University of Illinois, 
at the convention of the Illinois Press 
Association in Champaign-Urbana, 
October 138, 14 and 15. 
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Antioch Adopts Autonomous Program 


College at Yellow Springs, Ohio, Founded by 


Horace Mann; Practical Journalism Taught 


Antioch college in Yellow Springs, 
Ohio, is a long established college of 
which Horace Mann, world renowned 
educator and founder of the American 
Fublic School System, was president. 
Six years ago the college was reor- 
ganized under the leadership of an- 
other president, Arthur EK. Morgan, 
famous engineer in flood control prob- 
lems, who is making a notable con- 
tribution to the cause of education in 
America. The late President Charles 
W. Eliot of Harvard spoke of the An- 
tioch of the present as “the most in- 
teresting and perhaps the most im- 
portant experiment now going on in 
the whole range of American educa- 
tion.” 

The direct aim of Antioch College is 
to send forth roundly developed men 
and women with a running start in all 
the ensemble of life; trained not ex- 
clusively by reading of books and hear- 
ing the expounding of books, but also 
by first-hand experience with living; 
developed by what they have done and 
learned for themselves in the doing of 
it—in self-reliance, initiative, sound 
judgment, and the actual practice of 
responsibility in activities valuable 
for their own sake. 

The course in journalism at Antioch 
college is developed in its relation to 
other parts of a broadly comprehen- 
sive educational plan, rather than as 
a separate school department, as is 
generally the case. 

Antioch believes that the best prep- 
aration for journalism is provided by 
a liberal college course, including 
studies in such fields as science, poli- 
ties, economics, bistory, psychology, 
language, and _ literature, with em- 
phasis on rigorous ‘training in Eng- 
lish. 

The student looking toward journal- 
ism as a career will be advised to 
take one or more survey courses, and 
to specialize to some extent in the 
business administration courses of ac- 
counting, marketing, and advertising. 

The technique of newspaper produc- 
tion will be learned chiefly through 
the co-operative work, the plan whica 
Antioch has worked out whereby stu- 
dents alternate five weeks in college 
with five weeks on the job. At present 
Antioch students are working on ten 
different magazines and newspapers. 

The opportunities open to the jour- 
nalism student through the co-opera- 
tive plan are unusual. The Antioch 
Press, a college owned project, pub- 
lishes a newspaper on which students 
may gain practical experience. In ad- 
dition in the nearby cities of Dayton, 
Springfield, and Cleveland, Antioch 
students find co-operative employment 
in journalistic lines. Antioch be- 
lieves that these opportunities for 
practical experience should be regard- 
ed as supplementary to the acquisition 


of a background for the pursuit of 
journalism as a career. 
Antioch is not interested in  voca- 


tional training as the goal of educa- 
tion. It is interested in the develop- 
ment of a well-balanced personality 
able to meet with poise and maturity 
of judgment the varied problems which 
normally arise. This need for a well- 
rounded development is especially 
true in respect to journalism. Modern 
life is an exceedingly complicated af- 
fair yet the daily press is expected to 
“mirror” it. Newspaper men therefore 
need an acquaintance with psychology, 
literature, business, economics,  poli- 
tics, science and other basic fields of 
knowledge. 

The journalism course offered at 
Antioch as a rule is not open to fresh- 
men, although some new students who 
seem qualified may secure special per- 


mission to enroll. The course is_ in- 
tended to give students an idea of 
what is involved in writing for the 


press. Many of them cherish rather 
romantic ideas about the field of jour- 
nalism and it seems important to 
present data which will facilitate a 
proper appraisal of the profession. 

The course offered at Antioch seeks 
to develop such facility in newspaper 
writing as can be promoted by the 
opportunities at our disposal. An _ ac- 
quaintance is provided with the best 
newspapers and with the lives of out- 
standing editors. After completing 
the preliminary survey course some 
students decide to go on and to work 
autonomously, that is, in conference 
with the instructor a_ syllabus is 
worked out and the student then does 
most of his work independently. 

The autonomous plan of instruction 
as applied to all upper class students 
is a new departure in the Antioch pro- 
gram for this year. It is not an un- 
considered step, however, for during 


the past five years certain courses of 
study have been offered under this 
plan, which by eliminating the _ re- 
quired attendance of students at 


daily lectures provides them with op- 
portunity for leisure in which to do 
independent self-directed study. These 
courses have paved the way for the 
adoption of the autonomous system for 
all upper classmen. It is trite but true 
that we learn by doing and the stu- 
dent who digs out facts for himself 
will remember them as he would not 
remember those same facts as told 
him by even the most brilliant lectur- 
er. Faculty members will be avail- 
able at all times to give assistance 
when needed or to hold conferences or 
discussions, and lectures will be given 
whenever faculty members’ consider 
them advisable. 

The heart of the autonomous _pro- 
gram, however, is the requirement 
that the student shall not come to the 
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faculty for help until he has done his 
best to master the problem alone. In 
this respect the plan differs from the 
tutorial system of certain American 
and English universities. 
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Linotype Schools 


OPERATORS! PRINTERS!—If you 
want to increase your speed to enable 
you to hold a better position or ease 


the strain; if you want to learn the 


machine, write for free literature. 
Correspondence course with keyboard, 
$28; practical course, six weeks, $60.00. 
Milo Bennett set 12,131 ems per hour 
for eight hours and can teach you. 
Established 1915. Address Milo Ben- 
nett’s School, Toledo, Ohio. 


Newspaper Brokers 


IF YOU want to buy, sell or con- 
solidate newspapers, write Omar D. 
Gray, Sturgeon, Mo. 


THE THOS. EH. PICKERILL SERV- 
ICE. Feature and editorial copy. 
Community booster articles a specialty. 
Already more than 200 weekly re- 
leases. Selected clients, exclusive 
service. Write for samples. Drawer 
O-1, Santa Ana, Cal. 


WANTED TO LEASE A NEWS- 
PAPER—Two very active young men 
are anxious to lease a weekly news- 
paper in Illinois or Indiana with the 
option of buying it. These young men 
are both practical printers and I feel 
sure they will make a success of any- 
thing they undertake. If you are 
interested in this proposition, please 
communicate with me as promptly as 
possible.—H. L. Williamson, Secretary, 
Illinois Press Association. 
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Aged Editor Succumbs 


J. West Goodwin, for many years 
publisher of the Sedalia (Mo.) Bazoo, 
which was at one time a leading daily 
publication of central Missouri, died 
at his home in Sedalia on October 4, 
at the age of 91 years, 

When less than 14 years old, May 
21, 1850, he entered the printing of- 
fice of the Democrat-Union, published 
by John A. Haddock, at Watertown, N. 
Y., to learn the printing business. Four 
months later Haddock sold his office 
and young Goodwin returned to the 
farm on which he was reared. In 
November, 1854, young Goodwin agair 
entered a printing office. this time iz 
the village of Governeur, St. Lawrence 
county, N. Y. A few months later the 
establishment was moved to Potsdam, 
in the same county, when it was con- 
solidated with the Courier, published 
by Capt. Harry C. Fay. Here Goodwin 
completed his trade and became a 
journeyman printer. 

In 1858 he went to Lafayette, Ind.. 
and during the next two years con- 
ducted a paper there and at Frank- 
fort in the interest of the Douglass 
Democracy. He spent the year 1859 
in Memphis, but returned to Indiana 
in 1860 and published a paper at Lib- 
erty, still in the interest of Douglass. 

Goodwin went to Springfield, Mo, in 
1866, and established the Southwest 
Union Press, issuing the first number 
on June 1 of that year. This was the 
first Democratic paper printed south 
of the Osage river after the war. He 
published it a few months, then sold it 
to Waddell & Kneeland. In November, 
1867, he called Sedalia his home and 
determined to establish a printing of- 
fice. In May, 1869, he began with a 
small press and meager equipment to 
work on Main street, in Sedalia, call- 
ing his office the Artemus Ward Job 
Printing House. On June 1, 1869, he 
issued the first number of an _ inde- 
pendent Democratic weekly newspa- 
per, which he named the Bazoo. On 
September 20 of that same year he 
issued a small daily Bazoo, which 
grew rapidly. The Sunday Bazoo was 
first issued on March 23, 1873. 


Buckley Host to Ad Men 


Homer J. Buckley, chairman of the 
advertising council of the Chicago 
Chamber of Commerce, was host to 
fourteen conventions of publishers and 
advertisers during ‘‘Advertising 
Week.” Mr. Buckley stated that ten 
years ago twenty-seven per cent of the 
printing of this country was done in 
New York, and eighteen per cent in 
Chicago; now New York has twenty- 
three per cent and Chicago has twenty- 
two. 

Hight thousand delegates was the 
number estimated as attending the fol- 
lowing organization meetings: 

Audit Bureau of Circulations. 

National Association of Teachers of 
Marketing and Advertising. 

Mail Advertising Service Associa- 
tion of North America, 
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Agricultural Publishers association. 

Inland Daily Press association. 

National Conference of Business 
Paper Editors. 

Associated Business Papers, Inc. 

Newspaper Classified Advertising 
Managers. 

Insurance Advertising Conference of 
America. 

International Association of News- 
paper Advertising Executives. 

Direct Mail Advertising association. 

Better Letters association. 

Association of House Organ Hditors. 

American Photo Engravers associa- 
tion. 


Doings of Wisconsin Alumni 


Three graduates of the School of 
Journalism at the University of Wis- 
consin have begun teaching journal- 
ism in colleges and universities this 
fall, and seven of the 35 Wisconsin 
journalism alumni who were teaching 
in colleges and universities last year 
have taken new positions. 

The three entering university work 
are: 

J. Stuart Hamilton, who toured the 
world after graduation in 1922, and 
for the past two years has been mak- 
ing a daily digest of the French press 
for the American embassy in Paris, 
instructor in journalism, University of 
Colorado; Robert W. Desmond, recent- 
ly of the staff of the Paris edition, 
New York Herald, instructor in jour- 
nalism, University of Michigan; Bruce 
R. McCoy, recently editor and joint 
owner of the Sparta Herald, instructor 
in journalism, University of Minne- 
sota. 

The seven with new positions are: 

Roy L. French, until last year head 
of the department of journalism at the 
University of North Dakota, in charge 
of journalism at the University of 
Southern California; Franklin E. 
Bump, Jr., last year instructor at the 
University of Colorado, head of jour- 
nalism at the University of North Da- 
kota; Elmer Emig, last year in charge 
of journalism at Baker university, in 
charge of journalism at the Univer- 
sity of Florida. 

Ruel R. Barlow, formerly head of 
journalism at the University of Minne- 
sota, assistant professor of journalism, 
University of Illinois; Victor R. Port- 
mann, last year in charge of journal- 
ism at the University of Arkansas, in- 


structor at the University of Ken- 
tucky. 
Henry EH. Birdsong, last year in 


charge of journalism at Butler college, 
head of the journalism department at 
Temple university, Philadelphia; Blair 
Converse, last year associate professor 
of journalism at Iowa State college, 
now professor and head of the de- 
partment at Iowa State—Uniwersity 
of Wisconsin Press Bulletin. 


Solon J. Viasco, 75, founder of the 
Greek newspaper Atlantis, published 
in New York City, died at his home in 
Paris, on September 29. 
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High School Press Meets 


The seventh annual convention of 
the Illinois High School Press. as- 
sociation will be held at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Nov. 17, 18 and 19 
with between 300 and 350 high school 
journalist members present. Meetings 
of the press association will be held 
in the main auditorium of the Illi- 
nois Union building. 

A program which will include some 
of the best known publishers and writ- 
ers of juvenile publications will be 
given during the three day sessions. 
University fraternities and sororities 
will assist in accommodating the high 
school students. 

C. L. Allen, instructor of journalism 
of the new school of journalism of the 
university is chairman of the execu- 
tive committee and has charge of the 
local arrangements of the conven- 
tion. 


Minnesota and North Dakota 


The publishers of Minnesota and 
North Dakota have decided to jointly 
sustain a field secretary. A new fea- 
ture is the employment of a special 
representative to solicit national ad- 
vertising for the weeklies and dailies 
of the two states. Sam S. Haislet, field 
manager of the Minnesota Editorial 
association, and formerly of North Da- 
kota, aided in arrangements for the 
merger activities of the organizations. 


No Free Copies to Advertisers 


The Northwestern Colorado HEdi- 
torial association met at Steamboat 
Springs, in the office of the Pilot, 
October 7. After a discussion the edi- 
tors concluded that free copies of 
weekly newspapers should not be 
given to local advertisers, just because 
they were advertisers. The publishers 
also favored paid-in-advance subscrip- 
tions. 


C.& A. R. R. 


“THH ONLY WAY” 


Perfect Passenger and Freight 
Service between 


CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS ) 
KANSAS CITY 
PEORIA 

SPRINGFIELD (Lan 
BLOOMINGTON S2=== 


Sixteen daily trains between 
Chicago, Springfield and St. 
Louis. Double track all the 
way. The Alton Limited— 
the handsomest train in the 
world—parlor cars, exclusive 
ladies parlor with Japanese 
maid in attendance. 

The Great Southwest is best 
served by the C. & A. R. R. 
Through fast freight trains 
between all terminals. 


E. H. YARKE, D.F.& P.A., C.& A. R. R., 
Springfield, Ml. 
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Professor of Journalism, University of Illinois 


What Illinois Is Doing 


Since the signing of the bill calling 
the establishment of a school of 
journalism at the 
University of Illi- 
nois the univer- 
sity has been busy 
making provision 
for the first year. 
The preliminary 
work of commit- 


for 


tees and _  confer- 
ences was not 
completed until 


August 1, so that 
the working pro- 
gram of the school 


was not author- 
“ a , ized until that 
a gee tine pet ween 


August 1 and the opening of the uni- 
versity the faculty was engaged, the 
tentative program agreed upon, the 
subjects to be offered scheduled, and 
the quarters of the school conditioned. 
On September 21 the instruction was 
begun with the freshmen and sopho- 
mores registered in a pre-journalism 
course similar to the pre-legal and pre- 
medical courses, and with the juniors 
and seniors registered in the school of 
journalism. The statement of work 
under which the students were admit- 
ted to the school follows: 

The school of journalism offers a 
two-year curriculum in journalism, 
based on an entrance requirement of 
two years of college work (60 semes- 
ter hours, exclusive of physical edu- 
cation, military science and hygiene), 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Journalism. 


Master’s Degree 


Arrangements are under considera- 
tion to provide for graduate work in 
Journalism leading to the degree of 
Master of Science. 


Requirements in Detail 


Bachelor of Science in Journalism. 

Admission: 60 hours of college work 
of acceptable grade (exclusive of 
physical education, hygiene, and mili- 
tary science). 

Note: Students seeking admission 
must have taken the following studies 
in their first two years of College 
work; otherwise they will be’ required 
to make them up during the first year 
in the school of journalism. 


a. Freshman rhetoric (1-2, 6 
hours). 
b. One year of foreign language 


(in continuation of previous study un- 
less student has a reading knowledge). 

c. Science, 10 hours (chemistry 5; 
biology 5) for those not satisfying the 
requirement by combination with pre- 


paratory school credit in these sub- 
jects. 

d. History, political 
economics, 8 hours. 

e. English literature, 6 hours. 

f. Accountancy, 3 hours. 

g. Newspaper Reporting, 6 hours. 


science, or 


h. Printing and Publishing, 4 
hours. 
Graduation: Student must fulfill 


these requirements. (Electives should 
be substituted for courses taken dur- 
ing the first two years): 

1. Be regularly admitted to the 
school of journalism (having made up 
any deficiency in the requirements 
previously listed). 

2. Complete a total of at least 30 


hours in journalism including: re- 
porting, 6 hours; copyreading, 4 
hours; printing and publishing, 4 


hours; newspaper advertising or busi- 
ness problems, 3 hours; law of the 
press, 2 hours; history of journalism, 
2 hours; ethics of journalism, 2 hours; 
editorial writing, 2 hours; special 
problems or thesis, 4 hours. 

3. Complete a total (including “d” 
in the foregoing list) of at least 20 
hours chosen from the following de- 
partments, with one or more courses 
in four: history, economics, political 
science, sociology, and business organi- 
zation and operation. 

4. Complete at least 12 hours in 
literature, and a course in rhetoric 
beyond 1 and 2. (The work in litera- 
ture may be done in any language.) 

5. Complete 3 hours in philosophy. 

6. Complete a total of 130 hours in- 
cluding the work of the first two 
years. 

7. Complete three months of prac- 
tical newspaper work beyond the 
sophomore year. (This requirement, 
No. 7, to become effective with the 
class of 1929.) 


School of Jcurnalism Program 
A Normal program for B.S. in Jour- 


nalism. For all students meeting en- 
trance requirements: 
Third Year 

Hours 
Copyreadingg. ss ee 2 
Newspaper Advertising -................ 3 
History) Of -JOUrMalL SI eee eee 2 
HConomicss20ory Wh see eee 38-5 
Politicale Sclencere.. 3 
Restricted” Dlectives 22: 2.222 2-3 

16-18 

Hours 
COP YT ead Lil rere eee seen eens 2 
Journalism sHlectiver mess acces 2 
Ethics) of.) Orne isin geese eee 2 


SKovertol Koray Cpl tey (Oh te (Oh of os 3 
Political Science 
Restricted Electives 


Fourth Year 


Hours 
Hditorial “Writitig eee eee 2 
Law.iof Press (ii. ee 2 
Special Problem (or thesis) —.... 2 
Literature 23.23 ee 2-3 ° 
Hlectives .22234.2. eee 8-9 © 
17-18 
Hours 
Rhetoric ..:..2:. eee es 3 
Philosophy; ) -22..38...2252 eee 2 
Special Problem (or thesis) ........ 2 
Literature “22.... 232) eee 2-3 
Hlectives (2.2.4 ieee 5-7" 
17-18 


It will be noted in these require-: 
ments that the student has many op-’ 
tions or electives and that he is able 
to secure from one-fourth to one-third 
of the entire amount of work in such 
subjects as history, economics, soci- | 
ology, political science, and law. It 
should be noted, too, 
troduced to the principles in every im- 
portant’ division of newspaper work 
and that an interneship of three 
months actual practice is required be- 
fore graduation. The requirements in 
science, foreign language, literature, : 
and other cultural subjects are exact-~ 
ing. Provision is made for excusing 
students from work that duplicates’ 
previous study or experience in news- 
paper offices. 


Following is a statement of the 
classes in journalism now being 
taught: Introduction to Journalism; 


The Newspaper and the News; News-- 
paper Reference Service; Reporting; 
Sports Writing; History and Practice 
of Printing and Publishing; Newspa- 
per Advertising; The Press, the Courts 
and the Law; Copy-reading, Head 
Writing and Make-up; Special and 
Feature Articles; History and Prin- 
ciples of Journalism; Editorials and 
the Editorial Page; Community and 
Country Journalism; Advanced Re- 
porting; Newspaper Advertising Copy 
and Layouts; Contemporary Life and 
Thought; Special Problems; Business 
Problems of the Newspaper; Newspa- 
per Accounting, Teaching of Journal- 
ism; and Thesis Course. 

I have talked to you thus far with- 
out any reference to the size of the 
enrollment because I believe that we. 
should be more interested in the qual- 
ity of our students than in the quan- 
tity. If the press is to be improved 
it must be improved by superior work- 
men and not by mediocre reporters 
and editors. However, the enrollment 
is a matter in which you are interest- 
ed. The registration in the four 
classes is as follows; pre-journalism,. 
freshmen, 120; pre-journalism, sopho- 


that he is in-- 


ee 


est of men so outstanding 
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mores, 70; school of journalism, 
juniors, 50; school of journalism, 
seniors, 20; graduate students prepar- 
ing for journalism and working for 
various degrees, 10. This is an in- 
crease over previous years. 

You are familiar with several mem- 
bers of the school faculty. There are 
several new names on the list this 
year, among them Professor Barlow, 
formerly assistant city editor of the 
Minneapolis Tribune and for five years 
head of the courses in journalism at 
the University of Minnesota; Victor 
Krannert, an Illinois graduate whom 
you have known as manager of the 
Illini Publishing company; Helen 
Hayes Peffer, an experienced reporter 
and editor who was an honor student 
at the University of Kansas and who 
holds a master’s degree from _ IIli- 
nois; Burnes Dickinson, contributor to 
The Outlook, and other magazines, and 
Fred Ball, former Sunday and feature 
editor of the Dallas News who has 
done some interesting things in fea- 
ture work. 

Illinois has several men on its jour- 
nalism faculty who are not teaching 
technical journalism subjects. These 
men represent fields of knowledge and 
experience of great importance to the 
student of journalism, and the school 
is fortunate to enlist the special inter- 
in their 
work. These men, all of whom are 
full voting members of the journalism 
faculty are: 

Thomas Arkle Clark, B.L., Litt. D., 
professor of rhetoric and dean of men; 
Albert James Harno, B.S., LL.B., pro- 
fessor of law and dean of the college 
of law; James Wilford Garner, Ph.D., 
LL.D., professor of political science 
and head of the department; Ernest 
Ludlow Bogart, Ph.D., professor of 
economics and head of the depart- 
ment; Laurence Marcellus’ Larson, 
Ph.D., professor of history and head 
of the department; Hiram Thompson 
Scoville, B.A., C.P.A., professor of 
accountancy and head of the depart- 
ment of business organization and op- 
eration; Frederic Arthur’ Russell, 
Ph.D., professor of business organiza- 
tion and operation; Jacob Zeitlin, 
Ph.D., professor of English; Charles 
Henry Fernald, B.A., M.B.A., assistant 
professor of business organization and 
operation. 


This, then, represents the present 


status of the work. The committee 


which devised the program of the 
school had plans for later develop- 
ment, but you are interested in what 
has already been accomplished and I 
have confined my remarks to that. I 
believe, as you do, that Illinois will be 
a leader in the education of men and 
women for newspaper practice, and I 
am confident that the work already 
done will form the foundation for one 
of the great schools of journalism of 
the countrq. (Paper given by Mr. 
Murphy at the Illinois Press conven- 
tion, Urbana, in October.) 


“Here lies an editor who told the 
truth. That’s why he’s here.” 
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Aged Publisher Celebrates 


William Addison Trower, for many 
years publisher and editor of the Shel- 
by County Leader, celebrated his 94th 
birthday in Shelbyville recently, at the 
residence of his daughter, Mrs. O. W. 
Walker. 

Mr. Trower made the trip to the Cali- 
fornia gold fields in 1849 with a cov- 
ered wagon train of fifteen wagons and 
fifty Shelby county prospectors. Mr. 
Trower has served as sheriff, master 
in chancery, mayor and postmaster of 
Shelbyville. 
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Gone But Not Forgotten 


We want to maintain and carry on 
but some one who has no regard for 
the power of the press went and 
swiped our one best hen, a Rhode 
Island Red, perfectly respectable and 
all that, although an old maid and 
lived alone at the rear of the lot 
whereon is located the _ editorial 
domicile. We sincerely mourn her 
departure at the age of one year, two 
months and seven days. We hope 
whoever ate that hen will have chron- 
ic dyspepsia both here and thruout 
eternity.—Topeka Patriot. 


Abrandnew HOTEL SHERMAN 


Welcomes the Press of the United States 


= 
ESE 
Za 


CHICAGO’S MOST CENTRAL HOTEL 
The New HOTEL SHERMAN, in addition to its already 


famous features—the 


internationally known COLLEGE 


INN, the BAL TABARIN, and the CELTIC GRILL, offers 
a large number of innovations for the comfort and enter- 


tainment of its guests. 


The OLD TOWN COFFEE ROOM, 


a GRAND BALL ROOM seating 2,000, a huge EXPOSITION 


HALL and scores of others. 


tors, new entrances, a special floor for women, etc. 


Seventeen high speed eleva- 
1,700 


ROOMS, EACH WITH BATH, 75% AT MOST MODERATE 
RATES. NO WAITING FOR ROOM ASSIGNMENTS. 


Today the Largest Hotel in the World Outside New York 


New Hotel Sherman 


ERNEST BYFIELD, President 
FRANK W. BERING, Vice-President and Managing Director 


Randolph—Clark—Lake—LaSalle Streets, Chicago 


OSCAR E. CARLSTROM 
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Attorney General for 
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OPINIONS 


Of Interest to Newspapers 


By Oscar E. Carlstrom 


State of Illinois 
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A recent request from Mr. James H. 
Allen of the Hurst News, Hurst, Illi- 
nois, to the offices of the Illinois Press 
association as to ‘What Constitutes 
a Legal Newspaper?” has been re- 
ferred to Hon. Oscar E. Carlstrom, At- 
torney General for the State of Illi- 
nois, for an answer. From time to 
time the United States Publisher will 
publish opinions of Attorney General 
Carlstrom which relate particularly to 


newspapers. The opinion is as fol- 
lows: 
“The term ‘newspaper’ has been 


defined by the legislature in the fol- 
lowing language: 

‘When any notice is required by 
law or contract to be published in a 
newspaper (unless otherwise express- 
ly provided in the contract), it shall 
be intended to be in a secular news- 
paper of general circulation, pub- 
lished in the city, town or county, or 
some paper specially authorized by 
law to publish legal notices, in the 
city, town or county.’ 

Section 5, chapter 100 Smith- 
Hurd’s Illinois Revised Statutes, 
1925. 

‘That whenever it is required by 
law that any legal notice or publica- 
tion shall be published in a news- 
paper in this state, it shall be held to 
mean a newspaper that has been reg- 
ularly published for at least six 
months prior to the first publication 
of said notice.’ ; 

Section 10, chapter 100, supra. 

“You will note from these statutory 
definitions that the only requirements 
that a newspaper must meet are: 

First: That it must be secular; 

Second: It must be of general cir- 
culation; 

Third: It must be published in the 
city, town or county where such no- 
tice is required; 

Fourth: That it must have been reg- 
ularly published for at least six months 
prior to the first publication of the 
notice in question. 

‘It is not the particular kind of in- 
telligence published that constitutes 
one publication a newspaper rather 
than another. (See Kerr v. Hitt, 75 
Hl. 51.) 

“A more comprehensive definition 
of the term ‘newspaper’ is given in 
the case of Hull v. King, 38 Minn. 349, 
at 350: 

‘According to the usage of the bus- 
iness world, and in ordinary under- 
standing, a newspaper is a publica- 
tion, usually in sheet form, intended 
for general circulation, and published 
regularly at short intervals, contain- 
ing intelligence of current events and 


news of general interest.’ 


‘A newspaper is of general circula- 
tion when it circulates among all 
classes and is not confined to a par- 
ticular class or calling in the com- 
munity.’ 

Polzin v. Rand, McNally & Co., 
250 Ill. 561, 575. 

‘By the word ‘published’ is clearly 
meant the place where the newspaper 
is first issued or printed, to be sent 
by mail or otherwise.’ 

Polzin v. Rand, McNally & Co,. 
supra. 

“In a later case, however, the Court 
says: 

‘It is immaterial where the printing 
is done, but the place of publication 
of a newspaper is the place where it 
is first put into circulation,—where it 
is first issued to be delivered or sent, 


by mail or otherwise, to its sub- 
scribers.’ 
The People v. Read, 256 Ill. 408, 
at 410. 


“If the Hurst News was printed at 
Royalton, Illinois, and delivered from 
such place not through the United 
States postoffice at some other place, 
then such newspaper no doubt would 
be held to have been published at 
Royalton.” 

From the foregoing facts it appears 
to me that Mr. Allen will be able to 
determine whether his newspaper is 
legal for the purpose of publishing 
ordinances in the City of Hurst, so as 
to comply with the statutory require- 
ments regarding legal publications. 


Mr. F. F. McNaughton of the Pekin 
Daily Times makes inquiry relative 
to the publication of legal notices in 
connection with local improvements. 
Attorney General Carlstrom replies as 
follows: 

“Replying permit me to say that 
House Bill No. 284, approved July 14, 
1927, Session Laws 1927, page 253, 
provides in part as follows: 

‘Section 11. Upon the presentation 
to the common council or board of 
trustees of such proposed ordinance, 
together with such recommendation 
and estimate, if the said estimate of 
cost shall exceed the sum of two hun- 
dred thousand dollars ($200,000), (ex- 
clusive of the amount to be paid for 
land to be taken or damaged), such 
ordinance shall be referred to the 
proper committee and published in the 
proceedings of the council or board 
of trustees, in the usual way, in full, 
with the recommendation and esti- 
mates, at least one week before any 
action shall be taken thereon by the 
council or board of trustees.’ 

You will note from the above amend- 
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ment to the Local Improvements Act 
that publication of an ordinance for 
local improvements is only necessary 
when the amount involved is in ex- 
cess of $200,000.—Oscar E. Carlstrom, 
Attorney General for State of Illinois. 


EK. A. Davis of The Talk, Anna, IIli- 
nois, inquires as to what penalty is 
imposed by the law providing for the 
publication of tax assessments in the 
event the county board refuses to pay 
the publisher 10c a line. 

Attorney General Carlstrom replies 
that he “knows of no provision of that 
particular act providing for a penal- 
ty.” Mr. Carlstrom refers to opinions 
handed down by his department on 
August 15 and September 12 constru- 
ing the new act, and encloses copies of 
these opinions. 

Referring to the opinion of August 
15, Mr. Carlstrom wrote to Mr. H. R. 
Marshall, editor of the Kendall Coun- 
ty Record, who had asked in a previ- 
ous communication whether the pub- 
lication of the 1927 assessment lists 
should be paid for under the old law 
or under that amendment passed in 
June, 1927. 

“Replying, permit me to say that 
Section 29 of an Act entitled ‘An Act 
for the assessment of property and 
providing the means therefor, and to 
repeal a certain act therein named,’ 
approved February 25, 1898, as amend- 
ed by an act approved July 7, 1927, in 
so far as the same is pertinent to the 
above inquiry, provides as follows: 

As soon as the county assessor or 
supervisor of assessments shall have 
completed the assessment in _ the 
year A. D. 1927, he shall cause to 
be published a full and complete list 
of such assessment by township or 
assessment districts, which  publi- 
cation shall be made on or before 
July 10, of each year, in some pub- 
lic newspaper or newspapers print- 
ed, and published in said county: 
Provided, that in every township or 
assessment district in which there is 
published one or more newspapers 
of general circulation, the list of 
such township or assessment  dis- 
trict shall be published in one of 
said newspapers so printed and 
published in said township or as- 
sessment district. 

The newspaper shall be entitled to 
a fee of ten cents per line for pub- 
lishing the assessment list, and shall 
furnish to the county assessor, the 
county supervisor of assessments, 
and the board of review, aS many 
copies of said paper containing the 
assessment list as they may require, 
said papers so furnished not to cost. 
to exceed five (5) cents per copy: 
* * * 

Laws of Illinois, 55th General As- 
sembly, page 738. 

You will note from the above act 
that said publication must be made on 
or before July 10th of each year, and 
as this act was not operative until the 
date of approval, to-wit: July 7, 1927, 
it will be necessary that the publica- 
tion of said list be made within the 
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dates fixed above in order that same 
may be paid for at the rate fixed by 
the new act. Said act is not retroac- 
tive, therefore, any printing done prior 
to July 7, 1927, the date upon which 
said act was operative, should be paid 
for at the rate fixed by the _ old 
statute.” 

The other opinion handed down on 
September 12 was to Hon. Hilmar C. 
Landauer, State’s Attorney at Belle- 
ville, Illinois, and Attorney General 
Carlstrom’s letter was as follows: 

“T have your communication of the 
10th instant, in which you state that 
the last session of the Illinois Gen- 
eral Assembly amended section 29 of 
‘An Act for the assessment of prop- 
erty and providing the means therefor, 
and to repeal a certain Act therein 
named, providing in substance that 
the newspapers shall be entitled to a 
fee of ten cents per line for publishing 
the assessment list, etc., while the old 
law provided in substance that’ the 
newspaper shall not receive for the 
publishing said assessment list to ex- 
ceed five cents per name for each per- 
son or corporation so assessed, and 
ten cents for each description of real 
estate, ete. 

“You further state that the news- 
papers of your county have presented 
their claims for publishing the assess- 
ment list of property for 1927, and 
most of them have based _ their 
prices on the amended law passed by 
the recent General Assembly. You in- 
quire as to what price should prevail 


THE 


UNITED STATES 
for the publishing of said list, that is, 
the price fixed by the law prior to July 
1, 1927, or the amended law effective 
Julyel, 1927. 

“Replying, permit me to say that the 
new law was not effective until July 7, 
1927, the date upon which it was ap- 
proved. While the Act provides that 
the publication shall be made on or be- 
fore July 10th of each year, it is the 
opinion of this department that said 
language is directory and not manda- 
tory, and any publications made on or 
subsequent to July 7, 1927, the date 
upon which said Act was approved, 
should be paid for under the new Act, 
and all publications made prior to 
July, 1927, shall be made in accord- 
ance with the terms of the old Act.” 


A Thumb Nail of California 


Editor H. L. Rann of the Manchester 
Press has been making his first trip 
to California, and he introduces his 
article of the Golden state with the 
following thumb nail sketch of the 
manner in which the features of the 
state struck him, and the quick im- 
pressions they created. 

“Sunshine—one-piece bathing suits 
and green corn at 20 cents per dozen 
—orange groves—stucco houses— 
flowering eucalyptus—crepe myrtle— 
squatty and towering palms—beef ten- 
derloin at $1.25 per pound—real estate 
sharks—paved roads—crowded beaches 
—lunch baskets—motion picture pal- 
aces—bake in the sun and chill in the 
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shade—forty miles from frost to 
tropics—B. V. D.’s at noon and fur 
coats at night—oil fields—retired Iowa 
farmers—motor cars from $25 to $20,- 
000—bewildered tourists—polite cops 
—and above all the cry of ‘water, 
water, water,’—that’s California.” 
Carrol Herald. 


Another Fraud? 


The following clipping from the 
Marion (Ill.) Daily Republican, may 
be of interest to a number of news- 
papers near the district where the 
Magazine is supposed to have been 
published: 

“Hdwin R. Haag, of the Breeze 
Grain Company, Breeze, Illinois, was a 
Marion visitor recently and sought in- 
formation regarding the whereabouts 
of a publication called the Egyptian 
Home Journal. He stated that the 
magazine representative had secured 
paid in advance advertising at Breeze 
but that the magazine has not been 
received by the contributors. A paper 
by that name was at one time printed 
at Ullin and later reported as moved 
to Cairo.” 


The Mendon (Ill.) Dispatch issued a 
50th anniversary edition. Ernest E. 
Kroll is editor and he writes quite a 
story comparing conditions as they 
are now with what they were in 1877, 
when the Dispatch began its career 
under the name of the Mendon Enter- 
prise. 


From the Printer’s Devil to 


The Barons of the Fourth Estate 


they all 
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The smile that won't 


come off 


rw HE FELLOW in the picture has 

ff reason to wear sucha smile. He 

has just received the new, Brad- 

ner Smith BOOK OF CUSTOM- 
MADE ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

In this book is incorporated, for the 
first time, a complete system for 
ordering announcements—with 
every detail worked out as to size, 
shape, color, kind of flap, envelope 
lining and number of sheets neces- 
sary per thousand for each size and 
style. The BOOK OF CUSTOM- 
MADE ANNOUNCEMENTS af- 
fords a selection of over 200,000 


different combinations. 


BRADNER SMITH & COMPANY 


333 S. Desplaines St. 
Chicago 


Bradner Smith & Co., 
833 S. Desplaines St., Chicago. 


Please send me a copy of The Book of Custom- 
Made Announcements. 


November, 1927 


‘ 
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N.E. A. Sold to Indiana at 


Last Journalistic Meeting 


The following is Charles M. Mere- 
dith’s report on the Journalistic Con- 
ference, at Bloomington, Indiana: 

“On November 4 and 5 I attended 
the Journalistic Conference at Indiana 
university at Bloomington, in obe- 
dience to a mandate from Prof. 
Norman J. Radder, of the department 
of journalism. It is in Indiana that 
Postmaster General New resides. He 
gave weekly newspapers, you remem- 
ber, the same prestige in the mail as 
first-class letters. But he is not in- 
clined, however, to give the commer- 
cial printers of the United States any 
favor in their proposed envelope legis- 
lation. Indiana also, is the home state 
of Congressman Fogg, who up to this 
time has not been an asset to those 
trying to encompass that legislation. 
I was able to persuade C. G. Brod- 
hecker, of the Brownstown Banner, 
to take charge of the congressional 
and senatorial campaign in that state. 
Mr. Brodhecker is chairman of the bi- 
partisan committee of six which has 
just persuaded the legislature to grant 
about double advertising rates, and 
about double the quantity of legal ad- 
vertising, to the newspapers of In- 
diana. It is a wonderful bill. 

“Indiana treated us royalty. Bloom- 
ington is a little city, saturated with 
college atmosphere. Its school of jour- 
nalism has theory and practice—issues 
a daily newspaper and de luxe com- 
mercial printing. 

“T talked to the editors at the ban- 
quet on Friday evening, followed on 
Saturday morning by a talk intended 


to crystallize the sentiment for a. 


field secretary. Editor Brodhecker fol- 
lowed up with the amende cordial by 
setting up a mass movement for mem- 


bers of the National Editorial associa- 


tion, and forthwith, delegating Treas- 


-urer W. W. Aikens to take the names 


“ 


and the dues, which he did. I ask you 


‘all, as a personal friend, whether set- 


=ecourt.’ 


ting up a field secretary, and the sell- 
ing of the National Editorial associa- 
tion to Indiana, wasn’t pretty fast for 
a two-day convention? 

“Hugh E. Willis, of the School of Law 
made an address on ‘Contempt of 
Pennsylvania wouldn’t stand 
for Indiana’s brand of ‘contempt.’ It 
had experience, you remember, with 
ex-Governor Pennypacker. 

“Prof. Radder’s talk on ‘Classified 
Advertising,’ illustrated from his li- 
brary, was comprehensive and helpful. 
I asked him to give it at the Memphis 


convention. George H. James, of 
Brazil, discussed ‘Converting Non- 
Advertisers Into Advertisers.’ He 


knew his stuff. 


“George O. Leonard, of the Camp- 
bell-Ewald Company, gave a lecture il- 
lustrated with moving pictures on 
‘The National Advertiser and _ the 
Country Weekly.’ He created mutual 
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understanding and good-will, not the 
least hurt by an impromptu ‘question 


and answer’ forum. We ought to have 
Mr. Leonard at the Memphis conven- 
tion. 

“S. W. Piercy, of the school of jour- 
nalism, presided Friday afternoon. 
Paul Feltus, editor of the Blooming- 
ton Star, presided Friday evening, and 
John Ben Statts, president of the In- 


diana Weekly Press association, pre- 
sided Saturday morning. 
“The convention was interspersed 


with a fine play by college talent on 
Friday night, followed by a dance, fol- 
lowed by a smoker. Saturday after- 
noon the editors saw Indiana beat 
Michigan. I think I never had a more 
pleasant and profitable three-day Na- 
tional Editorial association trip.” 


West Va. Elects Woodyard 
Head of Newspaper Council 


The youthful publisher of eight 
West Virginia weeklies, Edward D. 
Woodyard, of Spencer, was elected 
president of the West Virginia State 
Newspaper Council at the sixth annual 
meeting at Morgantown the last three 
days in October. He is about 31 years 
of age and is associated with his 
brothers, William and Henry, in the 
publishing business. He is one of the 
youngest publishers’ association pres- 
idents. 

Dr. P. I. Reed, head of the depart- 
ment of journalism, says that this was 
the “greatest journalistic conference 
ever held in West Virginia, with an at- 
tendance 100 per cent greater than at 
any previous conference.” 

The subject of “Contests as Circu- 
lation Builders” was taken up by Clay 
V. Miller, Jr., editor of the Mountain 
Echo, at Keyser. This talk given 
Thursday afternoon, was followed by 
an interesting discussion. At the din- 
ner given that evening by the Univer- 
sity Press club, Montgomery Curtis, of 
the university Athenaeum, talked 
about “Today and Tomorrow.” “The 
Fourth Estate From a Manufacturer’s 
Viewpoint,’ was the subject of an ad- 
dress by George A. Laughlin, of the 
Wheeling Telegraph. 

On Friday the Morgantown Post 
gave its usual banquet at the Hotel 
Morgan. ‘Dusty’ Miller, Ohio humor- 
ist and newspaper man, addressed the 
gathering, as did Kent Cooper, of the 
Associated Press, Senator Goff and 
Chester Lloyd Jones. 

H. S. Whetsell, of Kingwood, who 
was elected vice-president, spoke at 
the final business session Saturday, on 
“Journalistic Educational Progress in 
West Virginia.” 


The sixth annual newspaper show of 
Ohio weekly, semi-weekly and _ tri- 
weekly papers will be held, probably 
early in February, in connection with 
the annual meeting of the Buckeye 
Press association. Entries should be 
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sent in a few weeks before the show 
to O. C. Hooper, school of journalism, 
Ohio State university, at Columbus. 


The Tri-State Editorial association, 
composed of newspapermen of Iowa, 
Nebraska and South Dakota, held its 
eighth annual convention at Sioux 
City recently. H. N. Wagner, publish- 
er of the Homer (Neb.) Star, was 
elected president of the organization. 

Deloss Hall, of the Kennebec (S. D.) 
Leader-Advocate, was. elected  vice- 
president; Carl Sturges, Correction- 
ville (Ia.) News, was re-elected secre- 
tary; W. E. Patterson, Smithland (lIa.) 
Tribune, was chosen treasurer. Mrs. 
Marie Weekes, Norfolk, Nebraska, was 
elected member of the board of direc- 
tors. 

An amendment to the constitution 
was adopted enabling an editor to send 
any member of his staff he might 
choose to represent him at association 
meetings, said assigned delegate to 
have full voting and other powers. 

Governor W. J. Bulow, of South Da- 
kota, and E. F. Tucker, who gave a 
report of the field managers meeting 
in Detroit, were among the speakers 
at the convention. 


Organization of a provisional 
Tennessee Press association has been 
effected and the three sectional press 
bodies of the state will be invited to 
become a part of the central group. 
Virgil Adams, editor of the Lenoir 
City News, was elected president, and 
John C. Rodgers of the Dyersburg 
State Gazette, secretary and treasurer. 


Montana Press to Employ a 
Field Man; Gehrett Presides 


At the 42nd annual convention of 
the Montana Press association a reso- 
lution was unanimously adopted to em- 
ploy a full-time field secretary, whose 
salary was fixed at $200 per month 


with traveling expenses additional 
when away from home. 
Joseph Gehrett, publisher of the 


Laurel Outlook, was elected president 
for the ensuing year. Other officers 
are: R. G. Linebarger, Havre News- 
Promoter, first vice-president; T. F. 
Rucker, Malta Phillips County News, 
second vice-president; Leon Shaw, 
Billings Gazette, third vice-president; 
H. Stanley Thurston, Judith Basin 
Press, secretary-treasurer. 

A committee was appointed to draft 
a new state printing law to govern 
the rates charged in each county for 
county and official printing. 

Heated discussion followed the read- 
ing of a paper, “The Weekly Newspa- 
per and .Its Commercial Printing,” 
given by W. L. Taylor, of the Great 
Falls Tribune and Supply company. 
Mr. Taylor’s aim was to convince 
weekly editors that their success lies 
in establishing in their plants a scien- 
tific cost-finding system. 


Be at Grand Island, Nebraska, 
February 23, 24 and 25 for the annual 
meeting of the Nebraska State Press 
association, says Ole Buck, secretary. 


Arizona 

Leroy Kennedy, editor and manager 
of the Miami Silver Belt, is back on 
the job after a long spell of sickness. 
During his illness T. J. Stevens assist- 
ed in getting out the paper daily. 

The Citizen, at Tucson, is now in the 
hands of F. J. Rucker, who came from 
Minnesota, where he handled the 
Winona Republican-Herald for more 
than twenty-five years. Oliver B. 
Jaynes, who gives up the Citizen, has 
had it since 1921, after the death of 
his brother. 

Edward Vesselle got out a 24-page 
special edition October 14. It was is- 
sued in commemoration of the comple- 
tion of the new B. P. O. E. home. 


Arkansas 

Linotype operators are probably 
grateful for the fact that this does not 
happen very often: Enness Shiras, of 
the Mountain Home Bulletin, picked 
up the cover of his machine one day 
and a small rattlesnake, a foot and a 
half long, crawled out of the folds. 

Kenneth B. Roy has been appointed 
editor of agricultural publications at 
the University of Arkansas. Mr. Roy 
succeeds Gus M. Oehm, who has re- 
signed. The new editor has had con- 
siderable experience as editor of the 
Arkansas Farmer and at the Kansas 
City central offices of the United 
Press. He has worked for the Sweet- 
water (Tex.) Reporter and for the Fl 
Dorado (Ark.) News-Times; and is a 
graduate of the University of Missouri 
school of journalism. 

Mr. and Mrs. D. A. Gean now pub- 
lish the Hempstead County Review at 
Hope, having sold the West Point 
(Miss.) Times-Herald, which they op- 
erated successfully for the past three 
years. The Review has been convert- 
ed into a daily and the name changed 
to the Hope Press. A 300 per cent in- 
crease in circulation is reported, with- 
out the aid of a contest or premium. 

The Murfreesboro Courier had _ to 
enlarge its building to care for ad- 
ditional equipment. Mr. S. J. Thomas- 
son is the publisher. 

J. H. Beerstecher, publisher of the 
Malvern Record, and also of the Spark- 
man Times, the Donaldson Enterprise 
and Bearden Banner, has been ap- 
pointed on the board of trustees of the 
new agricultural and mechanical col- 
lege which was opened at Beebee this 
fall. 

The Warren Eagle-Democrat, found- 
ed by the late J. C. Jolly, has been sold 
to Duvall Purkins, a lawyer and rep- 
resentative in the Arkansas legisla- 
ture. The Eagle-Democrat is one of 
the leading weekly publications of the 
state. 


California 
The Montrose Herald and_ the 
Ledger have installed cylinder press- 
es recently. 
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The annual 60-page edition of the 
Bellflower Herald-Enterprise has made 
its appearance. A new color. press 
made it possible for advertisers to 
have their announcements printed in 
colors. These editions have become 
popular with business people of Bell- 
flower and Joe D. Williams, publisher, 
is to be complimented on their success. 

The Wilmington Journal is now 
printed on a Webb press at the rate of 
12,000 to 24,000 per hour, depending on 
the number of pages. It was necessary 
to erect an addition to the building to 
accommodate the press. R. F. Bowers 
is publisher. 

J. G. and R. L. Heacock and R. N. 
Reedy, formerly of the Brighton (la.) 
Enterprise, have purchased the Bald- 
win Park Bulletin and the Baldwin 
Park Progress and will consolidate 
the papers. 

Vernon F. Paine has purchased the 
Inglewood-Fairview Gazette from J. R. 
Hinman and R. K. Wright. Mr. Paine 
has been a newspaper man in the 
northwest but was more recently on 
the reportorial staff of the Pasadena 
News. 

The publisher of the Santa Rosa 
Press-Democrat has bought out the 
Republican, the local afternoon daily 
and will continue its publication as an 
independent concern. G. Lansing 
Hurd was the last owner of the Re- 
publican, which was_ established 
1875 and until two years ago was 
owned by Postmaster Elmer Mobley. 

When Amador county got its first 
paved highway the Jackson Amador 
Ledger issued a _  16-page_ special 
edition, edited by W. C. Copeman. 

James S. Farquhar, formerly of the 
Cedar Rapids (Ia.) Republican, has 
purchased the Huntington Beach News 
and Post, a semi-weekly published for 
several years by E. G. Conrad. 

The Larkspur-Corte Madera News 
has been purchased by W. G. Weaver, 
who also bought the Fairfax Gazette. 
Timothy Brownhill founded both of 
the papers. 

Don T. Foster, former city editor of 
a Red Bluff daily, bought the Marin 
Herald at San Anselmo. 

Marin county got its first daily 
when the San Rafael Independent, 
which has been a semi-weekly, came 
out as an afternoon daily. Harry 
Lutgens, executive secretary to ex- 
Governor Richardson, bought the pa- 
per a year ago following the death of 
M. H. Cochrane. 


Colorado 


Frank E. Vaughn, editor of the 
Leadville Herald-Democrat, has been 
in a Salida hospital for the past year 
and a half, but is now on the road to 
recovery after having had a leg am- 
putated. 

Frank L. Hutter bought the Stras- 
burg News from S. M. Johnson, who 
has purchased the Akron Reporter. 

Lindberg, Dilley & Hougas, publish- 
ers of the Holyoke Enterprise, have 
changed the paper to a semi-weekly, 
instead of a weekly, edition with Tues- 
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day and Friday as their publication 
dates. 

Charles E. Adams, owner of the con- 
solidated papers at Telluride and of 
the Montrose Daily Press, has closed 
a deal for a new business block on the 


corner of Main street and Un- 
compahgre avenue. 
H. H. Beaber has’ purchased _ the 


plant of the Independent at Nucla 
from the estate of Charles L. Blake. 
He has been publisher for a number 
of years. 

Mrs. Loretta A. FitzPatrick, wife of 
Val. S. FitzPatrick, editor of the 
Seibert Settler, left in September for 
an extended tour through Europe. She 
went as confidential secretary to L. 
H. Guldman, president of a Denver 
dry goods company, and was selected 
among 140 applicants for the  pos- 
ition. The trip will last more than a 
year and the places visited will in- 
clude the historic spots of continental 
and island Europe from the Atlantic 
ocean to the Black Sea; from the 
Mediterranean to the Baltic Sea; and 
in northern Africa. 

Florida 

Unusual activity among Florida 
newspapers has resulted in the fol- 
lowing new papers, suspensions and 
changes: 

The Ormond Herald is a new week- 
ly, with Clive McGuire as editor. 

The Alachua Courier is a new week- 
ly, owned by Francis H. Thomas with 
Kate J. Alonso as resident editor. 

The Kathleen News is a new weekly, 
one of a chain being started by Ter- 
rell H. Smith, of Mulberry. C. A. 
French is editor. ; 

The Island City News is a new pa- 
per at Cedar Key, with J. L. Taylor 
of Williston in charge. 

The Sulphur Springs News is a new 
weekly. James Gilmartin is. editor 
and publisher, 

The Kathleen Journal has gone out 
of business. 

L. R. Benjamin’s venture with the 
Delray Developer has failed. 

The Sanford Daily Times is no 
more. T. R. Higgins, publisher of the 
Sanford Signal, foreclosed against the 
Times. 

The Perry Herald has _ dropped 
from a semi-weekly to weekly. 

The Mulberry Press has changed its 
name to the Mulberry News and 
Press. 

Mary Hayes Davis has taken the 
Hendry County News, at Labelle, back 
again, for failure of the purchaser to 
make good. 

T. A. Brewer has assumed the man- 
agement of the Auburndale Journat. 

It is now the Dade County Times, 
instead of the Cocoanut Grove Times. 
Earling E. Ayers is editor and man- 
ager. 


Georgia 
The Carrol County Times, Carroll- 
ton, issued a 50-page centennial edition 
marking the 100th year of that city. 
The Rome News now has a leased 
A. P. wire and the I. N. S. service. 
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Idaho 


The Blackfoot Daily Republican, 
published by Byrd Trego, and the Eve- 
ning Bulletin, published by Lee C. 
Brady, have consolidated under the 
name of the Daily Bulletin. Mr. 
Brady will be managing editor and Mr. 
Trego will be business manager. 

The Filer Record has been sold to 
J. D. Olmsted of Grangeville, by its 
publisher, James A. Dement, Jr. Mr. 
Olmsted has been working with his 
father in the publication of the Idaho 
County Free Press. 

Roy GC. Irvine has bought a half in- 
terest in the Caldwell News. Mr. F. 
H. Michaelson, owner, will continue 
direction of the news while Mr. Irvine, 
who has been in the newspaper busi- 
ness in different parts of eastern 
Washington for the last twenty years, 
will have charge of the business de- 
partment. 

The Glenns Ferry Gazette has en- 
larged to six pages. Harmon Cline 
is publisher. 

Editor S. C. Idol, of the Dubois En- 
terprise-Banner, has purchased _ the 
Fremont County News from William 
F. Gibson, who has been in the news- 
paper business in St. Anthony for 
twenty years. 

Pocatello is to have a trade ruling 
plant under the direction of Robert J. 
Mecke. ; 

“Twenty Years of Progress” is the 
title of a 24-page special edition just 
completed by the Buhl Herald, of 
which A. E. McCallum is_ publisher. 
One of the features of the edition is a 
reproduction of the first copy of the 
Buhl Pioneer, published. December 21, 
1906. 

O. J. Quane and Sons, publishers of 
the American Falls Press, have just 
put out a 40-page edition in honor of 
the dedication of the American Falls 
dam and the Power County fair. Mr. 
Quane says “American Falls is the 
best town by a damsite.” 

A 32-page special edition was issued 
by the Twin Falls Daily Times in hon- 
or of the dedication of the Twin Falls- 
Jerome inter-county bridge over the 
Snake River canyon. 


Illinois 


The Mendota Reporter is conducting 
a subscription campaign in order to 
get funds for a new Webb press. The 
Reporter recently got out a three-sec- 
tion, 26-page dollar day edition, con- 
taining a lot of merchant advertising. 

Ralph C. Williams and his  associ- 
ates, who have taken control of the 
La Grange News, have made several 
changes in their staff and are plan- 
ning improvements in the _ publica- 
tion. 

The Aledo Democrat 
company has increased its capital 
stock from $10,000 to $50,000 and 
changed the name of the corporation 
to The Mercer Press. The name of the 
paper is now the Mercer County News 
and The Aledo Democrat, but the lat- 
ter name will eventually be dropped. 
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Publication will now be made on 
Wednesday instead of Tuesday. 

Mrs. Dot Swan, with her son-in-law 
and daughter, Mr. and Mrs. Preston 
Miller, of Washington, D. C., will 
take charge of the Pike County Repub- 
lican, at Pittsfield. At present, the 
plan is that Mr. Miller and John Som- 
mer, who has been floor man on the 
Republican for some time, will take 
charge of the mechanical end. Mrs. 
Swan and Mrs. Miller will take care 
of the business and news end of the 
work. Ruth Ducey will stay with 
them until December and will then 
take a position elsewhere. She knows 
the newspaper game thoroughly, and 
has been with the Republican for six- 
teen years. ae 

A new home is being built for the 
Brookfield Star, published by Frank A. 
Morris. 

The outskirts of Chicago have a new 
weekly, the Greater Morton Grove 
News. Carl F. Haugen will have edi- 
torial charge of the News. 

The Rochelle Independent-Register 
has passed from the class of hyphen- 
ated newspapers with its decision to 
be known as the Rochelle Independent. 
““‘And Register’ is still up _ there,” 
say the editors, “but it is in small 
type. You are privileged to be more 
familiar and less formal; hereafter 
you may call the paper by_its first 
name, and forget the last.” 

The Paris Daily Beacon began using 
its newly installed Goss high speed 
press October 25. The publisher, H. 
M. Jenison, says that it is the first six- 
teen page paper ever printed in one 
operation in Edgar county. 

Editor Charles W. Bliss, whom 
newspaper writers of the nation have 
endeavored to “copy” for many years 
because of his alert way of saying 
what he thinks, enjoyed a happy hour 
one evening recently in giving the 
voters of southern Illinois his opinion 
of Senator Richard R. Meents, of the 
20th senatorial district. 


Indiana 

HK. L. Tresize sold his weekly, the 
Francesville Tribune, to Herbert C. 
and H. A. Ames. 

Since the Sullivan Union was _ es- 
tablished, in 1866, a certain Mr. Ring- 
er has been a constant subscriber. He 
recently paid a visit to the Union of- 


fice to pay his sixty-first annual sub- 
scription, at the age of 82. 
The Albion Democrat is now the 


largest paper in Noble county, having 
gone to a l6-page size. | 

Mr. and Mrs. Franklin Hildebrand 
have returned home from a trip 
Europe, where they attended the 
American Legion convention. The 
Hildebrands publish the Portland 
Commercial-Review. 

Mr. and Mrs. Oscar H. Cravens, for- 
mer owners of the Bloomington World, 
have returned home from an extended 
trip to the west, covering 18,000 miles. 

E. G. Giggy has sold the Gaston 
News to Harland A. Merrell, of Chi- 
cago, who has consolidated the Gas- 
ton News and the Eastern Indiana 
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Rural News and will call the paper by 
the latter name. Mr. Giggy will con- 
tinue his job printing work and will 
also print the News for Mr. Merrell. 

The Rushville Telegram, a weekly, 
has been purchased by Tony Flack. 
Miss Nina Robertson, former publish- 
er, was recently married. 

E. S. Pike, of Warren, Ohio, has 
bought and taken possession of the 
Mishawaka Enterprise, and changed 
its name to the Mishawaka Daily Rec- 
ord. 

The Noblesville Ledger has _ been 
added to the membership of the In- 
diana League of Home Dailies. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank H. Hansen of 
Davenport, Iowa, have purchased and 
taken charge of the Dunkirk News. 


lowa 


The Hstherville Democrat, and the 
Vindicator and Republican, are chang- 
ing to the 12-em column. 

Herman Koch, publisher of the 
Mapleton Press, issued a _ 36-page 
edition on the occasion of the 50th an- 
niversary of the town of Mapleton. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. P. Wortman spent 
most of September on their large 
ranch near Edgar, Mont. Mr. Wort- 
man is editor of the Malvern Leader. 

F. O. Satter has purchased the News- 
Letter at Central City. He has been 
connected -with papers at Carroll, Jeff- 
erson and Perry also: 

A. W. Maxwell is taking over the 
editorship of the Carroll Times. 

Consolidation of the Sidney Argus 
and the Fremont County Herald has 
resulted in the Sidney Argus-Herald. 

The Marengo Pioneer and the Re- 
publican have been purchased by Mor- 
timer Goodwin, late of the Chicago 
Breeders’ Gazette, and Kenneth R. 
Marvin, of Ames. 

The Creston Evening News is a new 
venture, published by the Halden Pub- 
lishing company, with J. W. Halden 
and C. F. Skirvin as associate editors. 
The former has been editor of a farm 
bureau paper at Creston for several 
years; Skirvin is former publisher of 
the Daily Gate City at Keokuk, and al- 
so ran a daily at Creston at one time. 

The Dows Advocate is now the 
Wright County Reporter and has been 
enlarged to a 7-column quarto, 12-em 
measure. J. L. Lee is editor and pub- 
lisher. 

Frank J. Taggert has begun a new 
publication, the Linn County Review, 
at Cedar Rapids. 

The Free Press at Mount Pleasant is 
the result of the consolidation of the 
Free Press and the News-Journal. Edi- 
tor Warren K. Rogers will enlarge the 
paper to seven columns. 

George D. Hayes has leased the 
Shannon City Messenger from P. B. 
Wilson, who will devote his time to 
his duties as postmaster. 

Merger of the Davis County Messen- 
ger with the Davis County Republican 
and the Democrat, is announced. 

A. R. Hultman has purchased the 
Calhoun County Republican at Rock- 
well City and merged it with the Ad- 
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vocate, the paper to be known by the 
latter name. 

The Allison Tribune was bought by 
A. L. Rowen from A. J. Kirkpatrick. 


Kansas 


The Hugoton Hermes has_ been 
moved into a large well-lighted build- 
ing by W. F. Hubbard, the publisher. 

K. W. Trimble, of Emporia, and 
R. H. Fackelman of Ponca, Nebraska, 
have purchased the Baxter Springs 
Citizen. The young men are both 
graduates of the Missouri school of 
journalism. 

The publisher of the Ellinwood 
Leader, John K. McMullen, has taken 
over the Elkhart Tri-State News which 
has been under the capable manage- 
ment of Mrs. E. L. Smith since the 
death of her husband a number of 
year ago. 

Dick Alexander bought the Burden 
Times, the Atlanta Journal and the 
Dexter Tribune from Wallace I. Tor- 
bert who has been publishing the 
papers. 

The South Hutchinson Record has 
been moved into a new plant by Har- 
low’ B. Brown. 

Mrs. Lela B. White has moved the 
Clearwater News into a new building, 
too. To celebrate she gave a “house- 
warming” party which was well at- 
tended in spite of bad weather. 

Paul J. Torbert bought the 
Record from Percy Torey. 

C. Schroeder has established the 
North County News at Hillsboro 
which will also serve six other towns 
in the north half of Marion county, 
which has no newspaper. 


Udall 


Kentucky 


J. A. Thompson, editor of the Brack- 
en Chronicle of Augusta, is now print- 
ing a four-page monthly for the Ken- 
tucky Power company of Louisville. It 
is called the Kentucky Spotlight. 

Joe Parker has in his possession a 
copy of the Somerset Gazette, dated 
May 21, 1852, and proving the publica- 
tion to be seventy-five years old. 

Brownsville has a new paper, of 
which Perry Meloan & Sons are edi- 
tors and publishers. 

Harry Giovannoli has retired as edi- 
tor and manager of the Lexington 
Leader, a position he has held for al- 
most fourteen years. John G. Stoll is 
owner. 


Louisiana 


Edouard Perot, a printer of Paris, 
Franee, recently called at the office of 
the Crowley Signal and related some 
of; his experiences as a member for 
forty-two years of a firm in the French 
capital. 

The Florida Parish News, published 
at Amite, recently issued a 98-page 
special edition containing a fine ad- 
vertising layout, illustrations and 
columns of news about Louisiana. 

Editor J. W. O’Bryan of the Abbe- 
ville Progress recently printed an in- 
terview with Charles G. Moreau, edi- 
tor and publisher of the Sea Coast 


Echo at Bay St. Louis, Mississippi, for 
the past thirty-five years. 

Curtis Gremillion, publisher of the 
Crowley Arcadian, and W. W. Duson, 
Jr., of the Crowley Signal were ap- 
pointed delegates to the Intra-coastal 
Canal convention held at Harlingen, 
Texas, November 7 and 8. 


Maine 


Portland has a second évening news- 
paper, the Evening News. Ernest 
Gruening is editor, Daniel W. Hoegg 
managing editor and C. H. Tobey 
president of the Evening News Pub- 
lishing company. 

Besides working as an apprentice in 
the composing room of the Kennebec 
Journal during the day, Ernest C. 
Hutchinson of Hallowell, gets out a 
20-page periodical which is known as 
a one-man magazine as he does all the 
work on it. 


Maryland 


David C. Winebrenner III, publisher 
of the Frederick New Citizen, and sec- 
retary of state for Maryland, issued a 
special one hundred and fifth anniver- 
sary edition recently. 

Frank B. Beasman bought a controll- 
ing interest in the Sykesville Herald- 
Messenger. The management of the 
weekly will remain, however, in the 
hands of William S. Church, who has 
held this position for four years. 

E. D. C. Hegeman is now connected 
with the Denton Independent, oper- 
ated by the Eastern Shore Newspaper 
corporation. 

Mt. Airy has a paper for the first 
time. It is the Press, and was started 
by Paul F. Bilger, of the St. Michaels 
Comet. 

The Rockville News-Advocate has 
been added to the string of newspapers 
owned by E. Brooke Lee and publish- 
ed under the consolidated title of the 
Marylander, at Silver Spring. 

S. King White, of the Salisbury Ad- 
vertiser has been appointed judge of 
the People’s court and has given up 
his editorial duties. I. Ernest Jones, 
former mayor of Salisbury, heads a 
group which has taken over the Ad- 
vertiser. 

The Calvert Journal of Prince Fred- 
erick recently issued an_ historical 
number which contained many inter- 
esting articles about the early history 
of Maryland. 

At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders, George A. Betzold was. re- 
elected secretary, treasurer and gener- 
al manager of the Catsonville Argus. 
The Argus is a very profitable coun- 
try newspaper. 


Massachusetts 


The Arlington Advocate has moved 
into new and roomy quarters. 

Publication of the Kingston Sun, a 
new weekly, has been begun by John 
A. L. Julian, who has been for the 
past ten years associate editor of the 
Marblehead Messenger. 

Editor A. E.’ Starkey says that the 
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Saugus Herald is forty years old and 


mits that there is room for improve- 
ment but that the paper has grown 
better with age. 

The Charleston News, a Greater Bos- 
ton newspaper, recently added a com- 
plete job printing plant to its equip- 
ment. Charles A. Collins is editor and 
publisher. 

The Norwood Messenger became a 
semi-weekly the first week in October. 
The paper is edited by Robert E. Cos- 
tello. 

Editor-in-Chief Jessie L. Leonard 
and General Manager E. H. Leonard 
have returned from an extended west- 
ern trip and are putting in their time 
now improving the Winthrop Sun. The 
paper recently came out in a new type 
dress and title, ““‘Winthrop’s Pioneer 
Newspaper.” During the absence of the 
editors Reiss E. Leonard and his wife, 
advertising manager and social editor 
respectively, were in charge. 

Radcliffe is the first woman’s col- 
lege to have a daily paper, since the 
Radcliffe Daily came out. Evelyn 
Enz, of Denver, is editor-in-chief. 


Minnesota 


George H. Adams, managing editor 
of the Minneapolis Journal for many 
years, has purchased an interest in 
the Minneapolis Star and become its 


editor. John Thompson and A. B. 
Frizzell, who bought the Star four 
years ago remain in control. There 


will be no changes in the staff. “Mr. 
Adams went to the Journal as a_re- 
porter in 1907 and left that office last 
December. His newspaper career be- 
gan with a job with the City Press as- 
sociation in 1900. 

J. C. McGowan of the Swift County 
Monitor at Benton, has bought the 
News and for awhile will continue 
publication of the two papers separate- 
ly, probably with the view of later con- 
solidation. 

The Tracy Headlight-Herald is ndw 
housed in a new building. 

The managing editor of the Renville 
County Journal, at Olivia, Paul 
Schmidt, has resigned and is continu- 
ing a course of study at Hamline uni- 
versity. 

M. W. Raihala, of the Floodwood 
News, plans to put out a 48-page Finn- 
ish magazine. He has just installed a 
new line-casting machine. 

The editor of the LeSueur Herald, 
Carl Eastwood, will spend the winter 
in the east. He plans to attend a good 
deal of his time at sessions of con- 
gress in Washington. His address, 
however, will be Rockville, Maryland. 

The Rothsay Enterprise is now in 
the hands of C. O. Nelson, who has 
been for the last year and a half nue 
lisher of the Vergas Graphic. 

Baker & Swisher have published the 
Le Sueur Center Leader for over 
twelve years but now W. J. Baker has 
disposed of his interests to his part- 
ner. 

The Ortonville Journal-Star is the 


He ad-, 


a 
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result of an agreement on the part of 
J. B. Farris of the Star, and George 
M. Fosburgh of the Journal to con- 
solidate the papers. 

Those who know Joe Reynolds, vet- 
eran editor, will be glad to learn that 
he is looking for a place to locate in 
the newspaper business again, in 
Minnesota. 


Mississippi 
Albert C. Anderson is the editor of 
a new weekly to be issued at Jackson, 
the Weekly Mississippian. W. B. Har- 
graves is managing editor. The editor 
hopes to present the news of the 
state the same as a weekly county 
paper, and wants the newspaper to 

have a state wide appeal. 


Missouri 


The Missouri Valley Poultry and 
Dairy Farmer is a new publication at 
St. Joseph, of which E. A. Berdell is 
editor. 

On October 21, the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch issued an  88-page daily 
edition, which is probably a _ world 
record for a regular week-day newspa- 
per edition. The Post-Dispatch has es- 
tablished several high records in vol- 
ume of advertising and number of 
pages. 

Harry Denman, publisher of the 
Farmington News, recently issued a 
72-page historical number which con- 
tains every worth-while fact ° about 
Farmington or St. Francois county. 
Nearly 7,000 copies were printed, ac- 
cording to the editor, which required 
more than four tons of paper. Adver- 
tising helped to take care of the cost 
of 100 new photographs and about that 
many halftone cuts. 

R. R. Roberson is publisher of the 
Webb City Leader, a new paper at that 
town. J. A. Roberson is manager. 

Paul B. Whalon and W. J. McGriffin 
of Fort Madison, Iowa, have purchased 
the Excelsior Springs Standard from 
Fred W. Mitchell. Mr. Mitchell is 
president of the Missouri Republican 
Editorial association. 


Montana 
The Whitefish Independent has 
equipped itself with the new Ionic 


type face. C. E. Clemens is editor, 
and leads the weeklies of northwest 
Montana in this forward move. 

H. A. Johnson has become the pos- 
sessor of the Polson Courier, succeed- 
ing T. C. Williams. Before the Malta 
consolidation, Mr. Johnson operated 
the Enterprise there. 

One of Montana’s oldest newspapers, 
the Fort Benton River Press, began its 
48th year of publication October 5. 
Joel R. Overholser, editor and man- 
ager, operated the paper for a long 
time as a daily, but it is now a week- 
ly. The Virginia City Madisonian has 
given fifty-four historic years of serv- 
ice to one of the first districts settled 
in Montana. The paper was begun in 
1873. It is now being operated by T. C. 
Castle. 
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A new weekly is the Midland Re- 
view, published at Billings by Berthe 
B. Henley, as a 4-column, 16-page pub- 
lication. 

The Ismay Journal, in the eastern 
part of the state, was purchased by 
Arthur S. Kinney, from R. W. Bro- 
man. 

H. T. Willey, seventy-six and proud 
of it, now operates the Sweet Grass 
Advocate. He was recently publisher 
of the Moore Independent. 

Hot Springs has a new paper, the 
Tribune, which is being printed in the 
Thompson Falls Independent-Ledger 
plant by S. J. Vasbinder. 

Business expansion enabled the pub- 
lishers of the Hardin Tribune-Herald 
to move into a new brick building re- 
cently. 


Nebraska 
Henry Pickett has purchased the 
Sterling Sun. He was connected with 
the Wahoo Wasp for several years, of 
which his brother, W. T. Pickett, is 
now editor. 
The Shubert Citizen was damaged 
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by fire recently when a short circuit 
caused the loss of three Shubert busi- 
ness houses. Publishers in nearby 
towns offered their assistance in ‘get- 
ting out the Citizen until the damage 
could be repaired. Mr. and Mrs. J. F. 
Peebles publish the paper. 

Bert Elswick is now a member of 
the Hemingford Ledger staff. He for- 
merly published the Crawford Courier. 

Dorothy Snedeker, of York, has 
gone to Bridgeport to be associated 
with her brothers in the publication of 
the News-Blade there. 

Doane Kiechel is now owner of C. E. 


Dedrick’s paper, the Superior Ex- 
press. 

H. M. Crane, publisher of the 
Bloomington Advocate-Tribune, set 


the first issue of the paper forty-five 
years ago, and with the exception of 
two short intermissions, has handled 
it ever since. ; 

Dorr Tressler sold the Wilsonville 
Review to J. W. Paine of Lincoln. 

B. Frank Lowery, editor of the 
Davenport Journal, will give up his 
newspaper work for awhile to take 
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eharge of the financial work at Hard- 
ing college, Morrillton, Arkansas, of 
which he was recently elected trustee. 
The Journal will be in charge of Mrs. 


Lowery, Miss Frances Ruby and 
Franklin while he is away. 
The Citizens Security Bank has 


been purchased by Will H. Daly and 
Susan A. Daly, and will be converted 
for the use of the Wallace Winner. 
The plant will be moved as soon as the 
building is ready. 

Two to four page feature additions 
have enlarged the Adams Globe, the 
Friend Telegraph, Riverton Review, 
Seward Blade, Johnson News’ and 
Western Wave. 

Mrs. Mary E. Butler, a_ sister of 
General Pershing, now has the office 
of her publication, Legal News, in the 
Western Newspaper Union building in 
Lincoln. 

The Douglas and the Curtis Enter- 
prise papers now have 6-column quarto 
size, instead of 5-column. 

Roy A. Williams is now in charge of 
the Haigler News, by purchase. He is 
from Colorado, New Mexico and other 
points south and his previous newspa- 
per experience assures success. 

Ed Matteson is editing the Loomis 
Sentinel and the mechanical 


in October when Carl C. Magee went to 
the Oklahoma City News as its editor. 
Mr. Magee will long be remembered as 
the first to make charges against Sec- 
retary Albert D. Fall in the Teapot 
Dome oil scandal. His individual] at- 
tack on powerful political forces, his 
arrest and final exoneration by a jury 
are now history and the change made 
by Scripps-Howard is an acknowledg- 
ment of his success. 


New York 


M. V. Atwood has been permanently 
appointed as managing editor of the 
Gannett newspaper, the Rochester 
Times-Union. Until Oct. 10 he was 
managing editor of the Utica Observer- 
Dispatch. 

By December 1, the Rochester Jour- 
nal-American will be able to occupy 
completely remodeled and _ enlarged 
quarters. Besides doing over its own 
plant the Journal-American took over 
adjoining Goodyear Tire property and 
incorporated their building into its 
own. thus increasing floor space by 
about 16,000 square feet. On the fifth 
floor of the new building Prudence 
Penny, home economics writer of the 
paper, will have a kitchen and lecture 
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room where she can give demonstra- 
tions every day. 

To celebrate its tenth birthday the 
White Plains Daily Reporter issued a 
100 magazine-size page booklet called 
“White Plains in Pictures.” It was il- 
lustrated with half tones printed in 
sepia on super-calendered paper and 
because of the high cost of printing 
only one copy was allowed to a family. 

F. Earle McChesney has been elect- 
ed president and editor of the Pulaski 
Democrat, succeeding the late Byron 
G. Seamans. His wife, Ruth Austin 
McChesney, was elected vice-president 
and a director. For the last five 
years the new president has served as 
secretary-treasurer and business man- 
ager of the Democrat. 

J. Black has become editor of the 
Chat, Brooklyn-Queens weekly. He 
succeeds the late W. H. Hyde, editor 
of the Chat for nineteen years. 

Edward S. and George White have 
purchased the half interest in the Wal- 
ton Reporter company held by the es- 
tates of Paul and Mrs. Florence H. 
Nichols. The Whites are now sole 
owners. 


work is being done in the 
Bertrand Herald offices until 
other arrangements shall be 
made. 

Willard Fowler is editor of 
a new weekly, the Otoe Coun- 
ty Tribune, at Nebraska City. 

Floyd Spraktes carried a 
page ad in his Imperial Re- 
publican, calling attention to 
the opening of the football 
season. This is a rather un- 
usual way of cashing in on 
football. 

N. W. Wright has _ pur- 
chased the Burchard Times 
and will print it at Burchard. 
C. L. Peckham, former owner, 
will devote his time now to 
the Blue Springs Bee. 

The Daykin Herald has 
been started by A. W. Koepff, 
brother of L. J. Koepff, of the 
Plymouth News. 


New Jersey 


David Sigafoo, who has 
completed forty-one years of 
service with the Vineland 
Journal, retired recently. 


John B. Hoffman, formerly as- 
sociated with the Rochester 
(N. Y.) Times-Union and the 
Vineland Post, succeeds Mr. 


Sigafoo. 
Alfred Cooper, -who had 
published the Cape May 


County Gazette since 1880, sold it to 
Dexter D. Burns and Burton J. Smith, 
who will run the business as a cor- 
poration. Mr. Cooper was the oldest 
editor in New Jersey in point of serv- 
ice. 


New Mexico 
The Albuquerque State Tribune lost 
a noted managing editor the last week 


Senator Arthur Capper and Prof. C. E. Rogers 


A silver shield, mounted on a ma- 
hogany base and surrounded by ten 
smaller shields, was recently present- 
ed to the department of industrial 
journalism at Kansas State Agricultu- 
ral college by Senator Arthur Capper 
of Kansas in recognition of superior 
attainment in agricultural journalism. 
The shield will be placed in Kedzie 


Hall, the home of the journalism de- 
partment. 

On the ten smaller shields are to be 
engraved the names of honor students, 
one each, to be chosen by the jour- 
nalism department. The presentation 
was made recently by Senator Capper, 
Prof. C. E. Rogers, head of the jour- 
nalism department, accepting the gift. 
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North Carolina 


John Stewart Bryan, publisher of 
the Richmond News Leader, and S. E. 
Thomason of the Tampa _ Tribune, 
bought all of the capital stock of the 
Greensboro Daily Record. The new 
owners announce the appointment of 
Raymond Hahne, formerly of the Chi- 
cago Tribune, as general manager to 
succeed Major Edney Ridge. Mr. 
Thomason is to be publisher. 

The Reidsville Review, a model 
weekly, recently issued a tobacco har- 
vest jubilee number, which was a cred- 
it to the community and to the pub- 
lisher. 


North Dakota 


George D. Mann, of the Bismarck 
Tribune, was elected president of the 
North Dakota Association of Associ- 
ated Press Newspapers. H. S. Davies, 
of the Minot News, is vice-president; 
K. W. Simons was re-elected secretary. 

A. K. Isackson sold the Wimbledon 
News to W. C. Brown, of Page. 

John G. Halland sold the Norman- 
den, at Fargo, to the Amlund Publish- 
ing company. 

Otto Thress has sold the Dickinson 
Recorder-Post to W. H. Rappuhn, and 
will give his time to the law _ busi- 
ness. 

The Western Cavalier County In- 
dependent has been consolidated with 
the Sarles Advocate. 

The Crystal Call has a new Inter- 
type, and plans other improvements. 

The Dickey County Leader, at El- 
lendale, has adopted Ionic No. 5. 

A. J. Drake bought a linotype for 
the Westhope Standard. 

The North Dakota Farmer is a 
new paper at Valley City. The editor 
is Gerald Movius, who was for some 
time city editor and advertising man- 
ager of the Times-Record. 

Donald Larin, who has been manag- 
ing the McLean County Independent 
at Garrison for some time has left to 
attend the University of Michigan this 
year. 

Arthur Abrahamson, owner of the 
Kathryn Recorder, has returned _ to 
take charge of the paper so that his 
father, K. O. Abrahamson can give all 
his time to his duties as postmaster. 

-The Pioneer Press, at Mott, now has 
eight pages all home print. 

M. Breen sold his interest in the 
Pierce County Tribune at Rugby to bis 
partner, L. H. Bratton, who is now 
sole owner. 


South Dakota 


L. A. Conser sold the Range Gazette 
at Camp Crook to Roy Van Dewerker, 

Earl B. Morford bought back the in- 
terest in the Deadwood Pioneer- 
Times which he sold early in the year 
to Duncan Elder. 

Walter L. Johnson sold the Ipswich 
Tribune to Frank J. Tracy. Miss Iris 
Hart is assistant manager. Mr. Tracy 
is commissioner of the state lignite 
coal mines, at Haynes, and must de- 
vote a good deal of his time to those 
duties. 


HEUNFEED 


S. B. Warden purchased the Stick- 
ney Argus from Frank E. Rogers. 

The Platte Tribune has completed 
its plans for the erection of a new 
brick and tile building. They also 
have a new linotype. 

The Peoples Press is a new paper 
at Howard, founded by Roderick Weir, 
formerly of the Wentworth Lake 
County News. 

John Mariner has combined the Ort- 
ley Optic with the Summit Independ- 
ent. 

EK. B. Yule celebrated the silver an- 
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special edition. 

The Bradley Advertiser has been en- 
larged by W. H. Dudley to a six-col- 
umn, eight-page size. 

The plant of the Dallas News was 
destroyed by fire recently. Glenn 
Miller, publisher, hopes to have a new 
plant and his own office in working 
order soon. 

“Sonnets and Smiles” is the title of 
a book of original poems which Neil D. 
Annes, editor of the Hitchcock Leader, 
wrote at different times for his paper 
and had put into a volume. 


niversary of his connection with the 
Alexandria Herald by getting out a had but two owners and is nearing its 
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Public Utility Service 
is Community Advertising 


Of agencies that can be utilized for advertising a com- 
munity, public utility services are among the most potent. 
This, because nothing has closer or more constant contact 
with “the stranger within our gates.” 

Some shortcomings of a town can be hidden from the 
visitor whose stay is short; utility services cannot. He will 
ride the street cars, use the telephones, read by the electric 
light and eat meals cooked by the gas the first day and every 
day he is in a town. 

These services, more than any other, contribute to an 
outsider’s impression of a community as a desirable place in 
which to live, do business or build an industry. Without 
adequate transportation, communication, light and heat, no 
community is a successfully advertisable commodity. 

An important fact not always recognized is that continu- 
ously good public utility service is maintained only by provid- 
ing it BEFORE it is needed. The utility company must keep 
building ahead of current demand and even ahead of visible 
future demand. 

When an industry locates in a town, its need of public 
utility service is immediate—for the construction period, as 
well as for afterward; light, heat and power for construction; 
telephone services for communication; transportation for 
workers. These services on a large scale cannot be provided 
overnight. 

Organized community life of today, commercially, indus- 
trially and socially, is built around the public utility services. 
As they function, so functions the community and becomes 
eGaye or unattractive to new enterprises and new popu- 
ation. 

Public utility companies generally furnish as good service 
as their respective communities let them. When the service 
is not good, it is usually because the physical and financial 
health of the company is impaired and this impairment is 
usually due to misunderstanding and discord as between com- 
pany and community. 

Utility managers know that their success lies in volume 
and that volume is not possible without good service at lowest 
practicable rates. These services function best, therefore, 
when companies and communities come together on a basis of 
mutual interest for better mutual understanding and good will. 

The steady growth of this understanding and good will is 
a source of strength and stability in the public utility industry. 
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fiftieth year of publication. W. W. 
Downie founded the Herald in Big 
Stone City and published it until 1921, 
when it was bought by the present 
owner, J. E. Browne: 

The Viborg, Enterprise has moved to 
new quarters. The plant is now on the 
ground floor. 

Tennessee 

The new editors of the McKenzie 
Banner, Miller and Owen, are keeping 
up the high ‘standard set by Ray Alden 


Smith, former owner. Mr. Smith 
pought the Post-Herald at Galax, Vir- 
finia. 

A. R. Hogue sold the Fentress 


Countian to W. P. Rains, Vina C. Mull- 
inix and George M. Lewis. Mr. Lewis 
is editor and manager. «= 

The Bradford Gazette is a new 
weekly published by C. W. Glass, of 
the Trenton Gazette. D. D. Murphy 
has charge of the news section. 

The Somerville Falcon has been 
sold to J. B. Snider, Jr., who publish- 
es the Senatobia (Miss.) Democrat. 

The Bedford County Times will oc- 
cupy the basement and part of the 
first floor of the new Gunter building 
at Shelbyville. 

The Cannon Courier publisher, M. 
EK. Bragg, has installed a new printing 
plant to replace the one he lost by 
fire and will soon publish the Courier 
from its own office at Woodbury. The 
paper has been coming from the press 
of the Murfreesboro Home Journal 
since the fire. 


Texas 


The new Pyote Signal and the Ward 
County News of Barstow have com- 
bined under one management. C. H. 
Heafner is managing editor. W. N. 
Townley is associate editor and Bar- 
ney Hubbs is field manager. 


Dan W. Haffor bought out the 
Mason Maverick recently. The Mav- 
erick is a new paper carefully  pre- 


pared and well printed. 

W. W. Meador has discontinued the 
South Houston Times and combined 
it with the Magnolia Park Record. 

John Merrinian purchased the Book- 
er News from L. K. Bones. 

The Saratoga Promoter is a new pa- 
per in Hardin county, of which W. E. 
Wright is the owner. 

Mrs. Florence Merl sold the Dilley 
Herald to Walter H. Harris of Pear- 
sall. 

J. H. Kavanatigh, who recently sold 
his Lometa paper, has started a new 
paper at Liberty Hill, which he calls 
the News. 

Wisconsin 
,|Lathrop E. Smith, who founded the 
Burlington Standard-Democrat in 
1863, has moved from Madison to Lan- 
sing, Iowa, where he will make his 
home with a daughter. He is now 90 


years old. 
A fire in the basement of the 
Chippewa Falls Herald-Telegram 


gaused between $2,000 and $3,000 dam- 
age. 
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H. M. Robinson is again editing the 
Genoa City Broadcaster. 

Albert L. Sherman, of the Grant 
County Herald at Lancaster, has re- 
turned from a trip to Europe with his 
son, and will write a series of articles 
for his paper concerning the trip. 

The Madison Capital Times publish- 
ed a 75-page special edition to cele- 
brate the opening of its new home. 


S. E. Richards, publisher of the 
Monticello Messenger, took his first 
vacation in thirty-two years last 


month. 
served. 

Bruce R. McCoy, owner of the Sparta 
Herald, is now on the teaching staff of 
the University of Minnesota,. journal- 
ism department. 

Mary Green is the new editor of the 
Reedsburg Times. She has recently 
been in newspaper work in Montana, 
but was sent for by the publisher to 
replace his son, Max Ninneman, who 
has gone to the Daily Cardinal, univer- 
sity publication at Madison. 

The Delavan Republican has a sub- 
scriber, U. S. Hollister, who has taken 
the paper since 1865. 

The Granton Herald has a page call- 
ed the Chili Herald, devoted to the in- 
terests of Chili. If business warrants, 
G. D. McKee hopes to have a separate 
office in Chili. 

The former editor of the Leader- 
Press at La Crosse, Fred G. Cowles, is 
now editor of the News-Capitol at 
Macalaster, Oklahoma. 

The Medford Star-News now owns 
the whole of the building which it oc- 
cupies, and can now have a_ 50-foot 
frontage on the principal business 
street. It is edited and published by 
W. H. Conrad. 

Joseph S. Morris is now editor of 
the Ripon Commonwealth. 

The Kenosha Journal has been in- 
corporated under the name of the 
Sharpe Publishing company, of which 
A. G. Sharpe is president. 

F. M. Murphy bought the Winne- 
conne Local from Harvey J. Kitz. 

F. J. Logue is publisher of the For- 
est County News, a new weekly paper 
at Crandon. 

The twice-a-week plan of issuing is 
successful according to C. J. Hansen, 
of the Kaukauna Times. 

The New North, pioneer Rhineland- 
er weekly, has been taken over by BE. 
R. Barager and Harry Slossen. 

The Milwaukee Journal has install- 
ed a new $100,000 press to take care 
of the increasing circulation and the 
size of the Sunday editions. 


It was most certainly well de- 


Wyoming 


Richard C. Price succeeds Mrs. F. M. 
Andrews as associate editor of the 
Shoshoni Enterprise. 

The Glendo Pioneer has again made 
its appearance in the publication 
field, after a three-year absence. 

L. L. Newton, publisher of the Lan- 
der State Journal, has been appointed 
as a member of the state board of com- 
merce and industry by Governor 
Frank C. Emerson. 
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L. G. Flannery has moved his plant 
to Torrington and will publish the 
Goshen News there weekly. This 
makes two papers in Torrington. The 
Telegram-Journal, published by L. P. 
Loomis, is the other one. 

Editor E. V. Cockins, of the Pine- 
dale Roundup, and eight others, suc- 
ceeded in climbing Fremont peak this 
fall. They found the metal box con- 
taining a picture of General Fremont, 
historical records and mementoes, at ~ 
the spot where previous climbers had 
abandoned them, and carried the box 
to the top. 


Just as we expected, Editor Huse of 
the Wayne (Neb.) Herald, is begin- 
ning to hedge on the subject of taking 
a vacation, declaring that he is per- 
fectly happy and contented where he 
is. 


What Was Left? 


“The truck, valued at $200, was a 
complete wreck, nothing being left of 
it but the hole in the gasoline can.” 


t 


St.Louis 


Springfield and break- 
fast in St. Louis. 


“The Owl,” de luxe 
sleeping car train every 
night to St. Louis af- 
fords a swift, comforta- 
ble over night trip to 
Missouri. 


Extra long berths, win- 
dows in uppers, safety 
deposit vaults are ex- 
clusive features. 


Phone for reservation. 


Mince tion 


System 


Convenient Stations 
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By Josephine Turck Baker 


ih “ Founder and Editor of Correct English Magazine 


° 
Female. 


Female is properly used as the cor- 
relative of male; as, “Statistics show 
that the state has 
several thousand 
more females 
than males.” Fe- 
males, as a correl- 
ative of man, is 


always incorrect. 
Instead of “The 
females of the 
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women is the re- 
quired form. 
Again, female, as 
asynonym of 
feminine, is al- 
ways_ incorrect, 
the latter term properly being used 
when mental characteristics of wom- 
en are referred to; as, “She possessed 
many feminine traits common _ to 
woman,” not “She possessed many fe- 
male traits,’ etc. Again, female is used 
as a term of contempt; as, “The mob 
was composed in the main of females.” 


Fermentation and Fomentation. 


Fermentation is a chemical decom- 
position of matter, and, by extension, 
when used in a figurative sense, 
means excitement or agitation. Fo- 
mentation is the act of warming 
with heated water, and, figuratively, 
means incitement, instigation, or en- 
couragement. Macaulay writes: “The 
founders: of the English Church 
wrote and acted in an age of violent 
intellectual fermentation’; and 
Young: 

“And dive in science for distinguish- 
ed names. Dishonest fomentation of 
your pride.” 


Fetch. 


Fetch means to go and bring; in 
consequence, we should say either 
“Go and bring me a book from the 
library,” or “Fetch me a book from 
the library,” but not “Go and fetch 
me a book,” ete. 

Fewer and Less. 

Fewer applies to number; less, to 
size; as, “fewer books’; “less money.” 
When the amount is thought of as a 
unit, less is required; as, “Jess than 
five dollars” or “five minutes.” 


Figures and Amounts. 


Figure, used in the sense of amount, 
as, “I will not sell the property at that 
figure,” instead of “I will not sell the 
property for that amount,” has been 
criticized by some authorities, but it 
is recorded as correctly used: in this 
Sense, it having the sanction of both 
literary and business usage. 

Final. 

Final is used of that which is end- 
ed or completed; in consequence, such 
expressions as “The final end” or “The 
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final completion” are incorrect, final 
being superfluous. 
Financial, Monetary, Pecuniary. 

Financial applies to public funds, to 
the revenues of a government, or to 
large private transactions. Monetary 
and pecuniary apply to transactions 
between individuals. Monetary  re- 
relates more especially to actual 
money, a monetary transaction being 
one in which money is involved. Pe- 
cuniary relates to that in which mon- 
ey is indirectly involved; as, one’s 
pecuniary affairs, difficulties, etc. We 
speak properly of the financial affairs 
of the government; of monetary trans- 
actions between individuals; of giving 
pecuniary aid to an individual. 
Financial and Fiscal. 

The fiscal year, referring to the 
financial accounting done in a year’s 
time, in the affairs of a nation or of 
a private business, is preferable to 
the financial year. (In the United 
States the fiscal year ends June 30.) 
Finished. 

Instead of saying, “I am through 
my breakfast,’ one should say, “7 have 
finished my breakfast.” 

First-rate. 

First-rate is an adjective, and, in 
strict usage, should be employed only 
when it can modify a noun; as, “This 
is a first-rate book.” In colloquial use, 
first-rate is employed as an adverb; as, 
“This works first-rate;” but this is a 
loose employment of the word. 

First. 


First is superfluous in such construe- 
tions as, “I must first write a letter 
before I can go.” 

First Two and Last Two. 

The first two and the last two are 
correct when more than two persons 
or things are under consideration. In- 
asmuch as there cannot be two firsts 
or two lasts, it is obvious that the 
wording should be as indicated. 
Firstly. 

Firstly is always incorrect, first be- 
ing the form of both the adjective and 
the adverb. 

First, Second, Etc.; 

Etc: 

The adjectives first, second, third, 
etc., are required when the noun is 
modified; the adverbs first, secondly, 
thirdly, etc., when the verb is modi- 
fied; as, “The following are my 
reasons: first, I have no time to give 
to the matter; second, I know of no 
one whom I can recommend; third,” 
etc. (First reason, second reason, 
third reason.) “The disturbance was 


First, Secondly, 


caused first by the explosion of the 


boiler; secondly, | etc.; . thirdly,” ete. 
(Was caused first, secondly, ete.) 
Folk and Folks. 


Folk is a collective noun and is 


used in.the sense of either people or 
peoples; as, “The English are virtual- 
ly the same people or folk as_ the 
Dutch, both belonging to the same di- 
vision,—the Low German of the Teu- 
tonic Branch of the Aryan Family.” 
Folks is used in the sense of persons; 
as, “The young folks of the church;” 
“The poor folks of the: town;” “The 
old folks at home;” “How are your 
folks?” The pluralizing of folks has 
been censured by some _ authorities, 
but the criticism is unwarrantable, 
folks used in the sense of persons be- 
ing recorded as unobjectionable. 

Fish and Fowl. 

Fish is a collective as well as a 
singular noun; in consequence, one 
properly says, “I caught a fish;” “We 
had a large catch of fish” (many, sev- 
eral). The plural form fishes is used 
when not thought of collectively; as, 
“How should you like to live in the 
sea where all the fishes are swimming 
about?” 

Fix. 

Fix is properly used to mean to put 
into thorough adjustment or repair. 
Such expressions as, “He is in a bad 
fiz,” meaning embarrassed financially 
or otherwise, are not in accordance 
with good usage. Again, fix, in the 
sense of put, set, or arrange, is criti- 
cised. Instead of, “Fix the flowers in 
the vase,” one should say, “Put (or ar- 
range) the flowers in a vase.” Fig 
meaning to injure, and fix up, to dress 
elegantly, are vulgarisms. 

Forbid From. 

From is incorrectly used in such 
constructions as, “I forbid you from 
going to such places;” “I forbid your 
going” or “I forbid you to go” being 
the correct form. 

Former and Latter. 


Former and latter are properly used 
when referring to two persons or 
things. When confusion might arise 
from the use of these terms, they must 
be avoided. Such constructions as 
the following are confusing: “Mr. 
Brown said that his employer wished 
him to call on the superintendent, but 
the former would not say what the 
business was about.” It is impossible 
to determine to what the word former 
refers. 


For You and Me. 


The objective me, not the nomina- 
tive J, is required in such construc- 
tions as, “This is for you and me,” 
the preposition for requiring to be fol- 
lowed by the objective, case (me, her, 
him, us, them). 

For and To. 


For and to are superfluous in such 
constructions as, “The house cost more 
than you think for;” “Where is he go- 
ing to?” 
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Miche Automat 


for Continuous Production 


[EHLE Automatic Unitssave enough inwaneaee 


aloneto pay forthemselvesinaveryfewyears. 


But that’s only a method of figuring. The actuality 
is that they save wages, rent, power and light. 


That isn’t all: they raise the general rating of 
their user. The printer who is equipped with 
automatic machinery becomes known as one with 
whom it pays to do business. He has a talking 
point of no uncertain value. | 


It is much more than a “talking point.” It is a 
weapon of definite power. With a Miehle Auto- 


Ant matic Unit in his shop, the printer, to borrow a 
ge military term, can “shoot to kill.” - 


| MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS & MEG. CO. 


se : . Cede Sos es % 
: ; - PHILADELPHIA. SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA, Dodson Printers’ Supply Company 
Fourteenth and Robey Sts. ,, BOSTON : LOS ANGELES OKLAHOMA CITY, Western Newspaper Union 
CHICAGO ‘DALLAS . -- SALT LAKE CITY, Western Newspaper Union 


- Operating Exhibits: os ; 
Transportation Building, Chicago Printing Crafts Building, New York 
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Schools of Wonrnalist 


Features and items for this department should reach The United States Publisher by the fifteenth 


Marquette Trains Students 
For Life Work of Writing 


The Marquette University College 
of Journalism, at Milwaukee, Wis., 
entered on its seventeenth year in 
September with an enrollment of 
140 students. The Marquette College 
is unique in that the only students 
entering classes in journalism are 
those who intend to make their life 
work in some field of writing. No 
students are permitted to enter jour- 
nalism classes as “electives” from the 
College of Liberal Arts any more than 
a student would be able to elect a 
course in the College of Medicine, or 
the School of Law. 

Such an arrangement guarantees 
that the students in journalism classes 
are intensely interested in the work 
and a high professional spirit exists. 
They have complete charge of all of 
the all-university publications—the 
Tribune, the Hilltop, and the Journal, 
—giving them the opportunity for 
practical experience in connection 
with their class work. 

The Rey. John Danihy, S. J., dean of 
the College of Journalism for the last 
eleven years, believes that this is the 
only sound basis for professional train- 
ing for journalistic work. 

Marquette University Press is or- 
ganized so that in addition to the class 
work and the writing experience, stu- 
dents in journalism have the oppor- 
tunity of coming in close contact with 
the actual work of printing. They are 
given training in lay-out, make-up, and 
press work under actual conditions 
and under the close supervision of 
high grade printers. No effort is made 
to train the students to be printers, 
but they are given sufficient knowl- 
edge of a printer’s work so that they 
will be able to work intelligently with 
a printer when they have completed 
their course. 


Lavy new oer go 
3 


of the month preceding publication 


REV. JOHN DANIHY, S.J. 
Dean of Marquette College 


The three-column cut on this page 
shows students working in the shop, at 
the Intertype, the case and the press. 
They call it a “laboratory” which it is, 
in the most practical sense. Charles 
W. Lechleidner, a printer with forty 
years of experience, is in charge of 
the course in “Mechanical Journal- 
ism.” A concurrent course in ‘“News- 
per Management” helps to round out 
this scheme of training. 


W. K. Charles, a graduate of the 
Kansas State Agricultural College 
with a master’s degree from the Medill 
School of Journalism at Northwestern 
university, is a new instructor in the 
department of technical journalism at 
Iowa State College. Before going to 
Ames, Mr. Charles was city editor of 
the Morning Chronicle at Manhattan, 
Kansas. 


Columbia, N. Y., School Adds 
U. P. Service to Equipment 


Dr. J. W. Cunliffe, director of the 
School of Journalism of Columbia uni- 
versity, is recovering from an opera- 
tion which he underwent this fall. 
He will be unable to resume his du- 
ties as head of the school of journal- 
ism for some time, and in his absence 
Dr. Roscoe C. E. Brown, professor of 
journalism, is acting director. Dr. 
Cunliffe’s course in Modern European 
Fiction and Poetry is being given dur- 
ing the winter session by Professor 
Fraser Bond, of the school of journal- 
ism staff. 

Mr. Philip W. Swain, assistant direc- 
tor of the editorial advisory staff of 
the McGraw-Hill Publishing company, 
New York, is in charge of the courses 
in Industrial and Trade Journalism, 
and in Scientific and Technical Jour- 
nalism, given at the school of journal- 


ism of Columbia university. Mr. 
Swain’s appointment followed the 
resignation from the staff of Mr. 


Chaplin Tyler. 

The school of journalism has added 
to its equipment this year the special 
telegraph service of the United Press; 
this makes three distinct services to 
the school, the other two being the As- 
sociated Press, and the New York City 
News. 

Dr. Charles P. Cooper, in charge of 
the reporting and copy editing courses 
here, who was absent on leave during 
the spring session, has resumed his 
work at the school. 


A- correspondent wrote as follows: 


“Dear Editor: Please tell me _ the 
name of the most reliable fortune 
teller.” 


The editor wisely replied, “Dun 


and Bradstreet, New York City.” 


Students of Marquette College of Journalism in the Shop 
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Dennis Discusses Character 

In the Newspaper of Today 

(Continued from Page 8) 
structive than criticism well bestowed. 
In either case, since the printed word 
stays put, accuracy and good morals 
must pervade it so far as care and 
sound thinking can contrive to supply 
these essentials. 

The newspaper, while possessing an 
ample store of convictions, should have 
no prejudices. One conviction which 
it should keep working overtime is 
that nearly everybody would rather be 
right than wrong and that honest mis- 
takes are misfortunes, not crime. 
Looking for something to commend is 
more fun than looking for something 
to condemn, and a little encourage- 
ment for the fellow who does the right 
thing, even by accident, may induce 
him to go on doing right things from 
choice. Such an attitude habitually 
maintained helps enormously, even 
when the newspaper finds itself in 
duty bound vigorously to denounce 
some person or thing, just as the in- 
dignation of a good-natured man is 
more impressive than the habitual 
fault finding of the common scold. It 
is a truism that the men who have 
made great fortunes are those who 
have had faith in their country, which 
is the same thing as saying that they 
had faith in their country’s institu- 
tions and in their fellow countrymen. 
The same sort of faith in humanity, 
exhibited in systematic efforts to en- 
list the better natures of all elements 
of the population in progressive move- 
ments, should be manifested by the 
newspaper. The most deplorable error 
made by any agency that works for 
the public welfare consists in under- 
taking to separate the sheep from the 
goats and then drive the latter into 
the wilderness. Humanity comes like 
breakfast bacon—in streaks. You 
have got to take it as it comes and 
make the best of it.’ And when the 
best is made of it you discover that it 
is very good indeed. 

To be misunderstood is one of the 
penalties of independent thinking. Ex- 
pressing conventional thoughts on pre- 
digested subjects-is, of course, safe 
enough. If the reader falls asleep as 
he reads he has no quarrel with you 
and the sleep at least will refresh him. 
But the newspaper press of today has 
grown in influence by having challeng- 
ing views to express and expressing 
them with the fervor born of convic- 
tion. Having learned the fatuity and 
the weakness of trying to please ev- 
erybody, the directing head of a news- 
paper knows that the wise as well as 
the winning policy is to please his own 
conscience by setting forth his own 
carefully formulated conclusions on 
questions of general interest. In so 
doing he has this great advantage, 
that the generality of mankind re- 
spects courage and is open to accept- 
ance of truth clearly expressed. Intelli- 
gent leadership is within the province 
of the newspaper. It would be prepos- 
terous for one to exalt any human 
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agency as incapable of error; therefore 
any newspaper should be quick to ac- 
knowledge its mistakes. Provided 
they are honest mistakes and are not 
characteristic of the newspaper, they 
may be said to serve a useful purpose 
in making its management more care- 
ful and at the same time more chari- 
table in viewing the mistakes of oth- 
ers. I do not, however, commend to 
you the mental attitude of the leader 
of the lynching party who, soon after 
the festivities, waited upon the newly- 
made widow and said to her, “Ma’am, 
you certainly have the laugh on us— 
we got the wrong man when we hang- 
ed your husband.” For the newspaper 
ought to regard its own mistakes 
more seriously than it regards any 
other mistakes. The taking of infinite 
pains to be right is a duty imposed by 
its responsible position. It possesses 
no mere sewing circle license author- 
izing it to speak freely with prejudice 
and without knowledge. It must deal 
expertly as well as discriminatingly 
with the raw material of humanity’s 
daily living, out of which the destiny 
of the race is taking shape, and the 
confidence reposed in it by those who 
purchase and read it is poorly re- 
quited unless it does its informed best 
so to assemble its facts and opinions 
that they will help mankind each day 
to prepare for a further step for- 
ward on the morrow. 

Lord Bacon in his famous essay on 
truth has set forth the argument for 
and the argument against the sensa- 
tionalizing of news quite as forcefully 
as he might have done if he had 
habitually read and _ philosophically 
analyzed modern newspapers. “This 
same truth,’ writes his learned lord- 
ship, “is a naked and open daylight 
that doth not show the masques and 
mummeries and triumphs of the world 
half as stately and daintily as candle- 
lights. Truth may perhaps come to 
the price of a pearl, that showeth best 
by day, but will not rise to the price 
of a diamond or carbuncle, that show- 
eth best in varied lights. A mixture 
of a lie doth ever add pleasure... . 
But howsoever these things are thus 
in man’s deproved judgment and affec- 
tions, yet truth, which only doth judge 
itself, teacheth that the inquiry of 
truth, which is the love-making or 
wooing of it, the knowledge of truth, 
which is the presence of it, and the 
belief of truth, which is the enjoying 
of it, is the sovereign good of human 
nature.” The newspaper of today that 
willfully sets forth events or com- 
ments upon events in the candle-light 
of falsehood or of half truths is a 
rarity. An equal or a greater rarity is 
the newspaper that prostitutes its edi- 
torial or news columns for pay. The 
common sneer to the contrary effect 
affords a curious study in a prevalent 
phase of social psychology. 

Somewhat more than half a century 
ago, in the day of the thick and thin 
partisan press, Melville E. Stone 
founded a newspaper which he deter- 
mined to make truly independent in 
politics. He has told how his previous 
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service on a humbly subservient party 
organ led him to make that decision. 
For he had observed that the leaders 
of the party of which the organ was 
a confirmed camp-follower did not 
come to it to-ask advice; that they 
came merely to give orders. So, Mr. 
Stone concluded that to serve its read- 
ers faithfully his newspaper must be 
in very truth free, which certainly it 
could not be if it took orders from 
outside. In the years which have 
passed since that day the newspapers 
of the country with few exceptions 
have learned the important lesson of 
the value of independence and have 
profited greatly by it. So has the 
nation. And surely the most effective 
service for any cause, including party 
service, is that given from conviction, 
not from treadmill routine, or under 
the lash of acknowledged. authority. 
The newspapers’ deservedly have 
grown immeasurably in’ popular re- 
spect and in capacity for true service 
with the growth of independent 
thought and untrammeled action, 
which has been so conspicuous an 
element in their progress in recent 
decades. Today the newspaper. de- 
clines to disseminate canned ideas as 
its own, but insists on thinking for it- 
self and contributing the results. of 
that thinking to the general discussion 
of political policies and party candi- 
dates. Thus it asserts its individual- 
ity and maintains its self-respect. The 
continued exercise of the right to in- 
dependent thinking and independent 
action must have a strong and bene- 
ficial influence in politics by helping 
to substitute informed public opinion 
for the power of official patronage. 
Through the many years that I was 
associated with the late Victor F. Law- 
son in conection with the editorial 
management of his newspaper I was 
continually impressed by the almost 
mysical attitude which he held toward 
it on what might be called its spiritual 
side. It was, in his view, an instru- 
ment for service to the public so much 
greater than its owner that it actually 
owned him, not he it. Because it af- 
forded him an opportunity greatly to 
amplify the carrying power of his per- 
sonal efforts to influence for good his 
day and generation, he assumed in its 
presence a certain deference most 
curious to observe. He spoke of it 
frequently as if it were the superior 
intelligence to which his moral al- 
legiance was due and which in its own 
right required his best endeavors. And 
the more I reflect upon the bearings 
of Mr. Lawson’s well-defined mental 
attitude, the dedication of himself to 
the instrument with which he wrought, 
the more thoroughly I am convinced 
that his attitude was the proper one. 
That living entity, his newspaper, as 
if it were the very son of his loins, 
had grown under his fostering care 
until its parent, while recognizing and 
rejoicing in the manifold proofs that 
it was veritably his own offspring, 
gladly acknowledged that it had come 
to speak with an authority greater 
than his own. And it is indeed an in- 
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spiring thought to the responsible 

_ head of a newspaper that through his 
efforts it has attained a_ position 
where it habitually magnifies the mor- 
al force with which he inspires it, 
that it is at the very least his greater 
self, consecrated to human progress, 
championing good causes, upholding 
the right. 

In any association with men exer- 
cising direction over newspapers I 
have been impressed by the efforts 
they put forth to bring about impor- 
tant community benefits. In cities 
where formerly competing newspapers 
have been merged, so that in each in- 
stance a single newspaper now occu- 
pies the field, one result, I am told, 
has been to make needed major im- 
provements easier to obtain through 
intelligent agitation in print. For in 
such cases not only does the newspa- 
per reach an exceptionally large pro- 
portion of the local public but no dis- 
senting voice is lifted by a rival, as 
perhaps was a not uncommon expe- 
rienc previous to the merger. We may 
be reasonably certain, I think, that 
when a merger comes it is the news- 
paper of constructive ideas and en- 
terprise that does the merging and 
it is the obstructionist publication 
that is merged. For that result 
is necessarily in harmony with 
the immutable law of progress. In 
any case it is the fittest that sur- 
vives, save in very exceptional in- 
stances. Naturally the live newspaper 
exercises a powerful influence over the 
destinies of its community. At the 
very least it is a clearing house for 
ideas that set the people of the com- 
munity to thinking to good purpose. 

These things are matters of course 
to men who conduct newspapers that 
are in tune with the spirit of the 
time. They are all in the day’s work. 
Yet they are things that need to be 
better understood by the general pub- 
lic. Newspapers, whose offices are con- 
tinually flooded with the immeasur- 
able product of the publicity agents of 
the known universe, would do well to 
bestow less benevolent attention upon 
the outgivings of all manner of people 
who modestly request the editors of 
the land to catch and hold the public 
ear for them. Then the newspapers 
might employ the time thus gained in 
making better known in their columns 
some of the public services performed 
by themselves. I think that, as a 
rule, which, like all rules, has its ex- 
ceptions, modesty is the besetting sin 
of men who conduct newspapers. It 
might help them overcome that de- 
fect in their characters if they were 
brought to realize, as they should 
realize, that their efforts to advance 
the interests of their respective com- 
munities are hampered by the _ peo- 
ple’s failure to understand what bene- 
fits come to them through the initia- 
tive and the effective follow-up  pro- 
cesses of the press. For as a continu- 
ing moral force of no mean quality a 


hewspaper carries on all the _ time, 
while other forces are intermittent 
and generally in need every little 
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SLATES 
while of being wound up and set go- 
ing again. The public’s very familiar- 
ity with its newspaper, the newspa- 
per’s essential everydayness, tends to 
deprive it in the popular mind of 
much of the credit which is its due. 

The responsible head of a newspa- 
per has limitless opportunities for use- 
fulness in supporting worthy causes. 
And all the time all manner of per- 
sons endeavor to use him and his news- 
paper for their own particular pur- 
poses. With boundless good nature, 
or else with good nature by no means 
boundless, he must insist upon con- 
serving the influence of that instru- 
ment of his for the dissemination of 
intelligence, instead of dooming it to 
be a promiscuous drudge for the serv- 
ing of private ends. In these and all 
other matters he must _ steadfastly 
make his decisions according to the 
best judgment that God has given him. 
And if his newspaper is to have a per- 
sonality wholly admirable it must 
have the benefit of association with a 
managing director who knows his own 
mind and who so respects his own de- 
cisions that he will stand by them in 
the face of all blandishments. The 
quality of intelligent steadfastness 
certainly is not in any respect inimi- 
cal to open-mindedness, which is, of 
course, invaluable. 

Since the newspaper has both char- 
acter and _ personality, Emerson’s 
definition of character may be here 
recalled. ‘Character,’ he says, “is cen- 
trality, the impossibility of being dis- 
placed or overset.” And of the man 
of character he says: ‘‘He shall stand 
stoutly in his place and let me appre- 
hend, if it were only his resistance; 
know that I have encountered a new 
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and positive quality—refreshment for 
both of us. It is much that he does 
not accept the conventional opinions 
and practices. That nonconformity 
will remain a goad and remembrancer, 
and every inquirer will have to dis- 
pose of him in the first place. There 
is nothing real or useful that is not 
a seat of war.” These words, I think, 
apply felicitously to the newspaper 
which persistently issues its  chal- 
lenges in the interest of truth and 
justice. Whenever error puts on the 
garb of expediency or otherwise un- 
dertakes to participate in human af- 
fairs, the newspaper has its duty to 
perform. Thus it is called upon con- 
tinually to exercise leadership on the 
side of its convictions intelligently 
arrived at and _ persistently main- 
tained. Since it is a living thing, its 
existence should not be pale’ and 
shadowy, a long perspective of pre- 
destined acquiescence; it should be in- 
stead robust and red-blooded and chal- 
lenging and very human. 


The News-Bulletin at Mokena, IIli- 
nois, issued an edition on October 28, 
which contained special comment on 
the industrial development around 
Mokena. It contained articles and il- 
lustrations concerning the Rock Island 
railroad lines, the Public Service 
Company of Northern Illinois, and an 
article by Charles M. Hayes, president 
of the Chicago Motor Club, on the pav- 
ing work which is being done in south- 
ern Cook county. 


The Odebolt (Iowa) Chronicle and 
the News, and the Rockwell City Ad- 
vocate and the Republican are four 
newspapers which have consolidated. 
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ONE OPERATOR 
Seven-Case Composition—Seven-Case Distribution 


ONE OPERATOR at the keyboard of a 
Model 26 Linotype has at his finger- 
tips typographic material equalling 
the contents of seven type cases. 
Caps and lower case in several sizes, 


small caps and italic, lie 
beneath his hand. He can 
set the jobs a compositor 
with seven cases before 
him can set, and set them 
faster, too, for he isn’t 
slowed by footwork. 
Nor do mixed faces in 
a single line slow him up. 
All he has to do is ma- 
nipulate the keyboard. 
The Model 26 does the 
rest; casts each line in an 


On the Model 26 a single 
keyboard controls two main 
and two auxiliary maga- 
zines. Faces from any of 
the magazines may be as- 
sembled and mixed in the 
same line, permitting con- 
tinuous, rapid composition. 


com LINOTYPE 


instant and distributes the matrices 
to the proper magazines without at- 
tention from the operator. It makes 
straight work of the most intricate 
composition; renders all of the op- 


erator’s time productive. 
It does this in addition 
to providing the econo- 
mies typical of all Lino- 
types—slugs that cannot 
pi in make-up, and dis- 
tribution to the dump 
cart. In other words, the 
Model 26 adds even more 
profit to what is now the 
most profitable of com- 
posing room methods— 
the Linotype method. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


NEW ORLEANS 


CANADIAN LINOTYPE LIMITED, TORONTO 


Representatives in the Principal Cities of the World 
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en’s Hobbies 


Readers of The United States Publisher are invited to chat about their hobbies 


Has Chicken Ranch and Berry Patch 


“T have several hobbies,” says Louis 
H. Zimmerman, editor of the Burling- 
ton (Wis.) Stan- 
dard Democrat, 
“something that 
will always take 
my mind off office 
duties when away 
from the office. I 
have a chicken 
ranch and berry 
patch that take 
considerable time 
as do keeping up 
a house and yard 
in town and sum- 
mer home at the 
lake. I get almost 
as much fun out of them as I do 
golf, to which I devote the balance of 
my spare time. 

“In business, my hobby is the Wis- 
consin Press association of which I 
have been secretary and treasurer the 
past six years. I believe with Theo- 
dore Roosevelt that every man owes 
something to the up-building of the 
profession to which he belongs, and I 
get a lot of pleasure in working for 
the benefit of Wisconsin publishers in 
association activities.” 


L. H. Zimmerman 


Hobbies 

The way to a man’s heart is said to 
be through his stomach. If this be 
true and, without a doubt, it is, (the 
writer speaks from actual experience) 
then the way to reach a business man 
is through his hobby. Every man has, 
or should have, a hobby. With some 
it is golf; with others it is baseball 
or football. Many like best fishing, 
hunting, camping, touring and the 
great open spaces, while others pre- 
fer music, art, books, literature, radio 
and home with friend wife and kiddies. 

You can’t make a man more pleased 


with himself, yourself and everything 
in general, including life itself, than 
to let him tell you all about that big 
one that he almost landed, or his 
latest golf score. If he is a baseball 
or football fan, let him explain to you 
all the ins and outs of either game. 

While it has always been said that 
every man has his hobby or “button,” 

the discovering of that hobby or “but- 

ton” is what makes or breaks many 
-an otherwise successful salesman, 
whether he is selling automobiles or 
| newspaper space. 

What has all this to do with the ad- 
vertising man and the selling of space 
for his newspaper? 

Just this: Make a careful and scien- 
‘tific study of the man to whom you 
‘eventually must sell your proposition 
—newspaper advertising. Discover 


pose 


on this page of the Publisher 


his “button”? and then push it until 
you get a definite response. If he has 
any of the foregoing traits and you 
can cash in on your knowledge of 
them, then you have made a long 
stride toward the selling of your news- 
paper space, which is your merchan- 
dise. 

Many a successful advertising man 
has made a friend of his prospect by 
first gaining his confidence. It takes 
time and patience to accomplish this, 
but when once you touch your man’s 
fifth, or floating rib, then you have 
him coming your way. ‘Try it out 
and you will be surprised how it 
works.—Homer B. Clemmons. 


Sees Beauty of Illinois 


Just a little bit different is the 
hobby of W. O. Paisley, of the Marion 
(11l.) Republican- 
Leader. Let him 
tell about it: 

“T suppose my 
hobby, if I have 
one, is expositions. 
I was the general 
manager of the 
two Western Prod- 
ucts Expositions 
at Omaha (better 
known as the 
Omaha Land 
Shows), the assist- 
ant general man- 
ager of two Na- 
tional Corn Expositions at Omaha, 
was director of exhibits for the Minne- 
sota Development Exposition for 
Governor Eberhardt and then for the 
Minneapolis Land Show and the St. 
Paul Land Show, under the leadership 
of Louis W. Hill, then president, but 
now chairman of the board of the 
Great Northern. 

“After coming back to Illinois thir- 
teen years ago I said never again on 
exposition work, and declined an offer 
from Mr. Hill to direct another agri- 
cultural exposition at St. Paul and 
also a request from the Montana State 
Fair, asking if I would consider the 
secretaryship of that institution. How- 
ever, the call for service was too great 
in 1925 and I helped arrange the big 
Egypt exhibit at the Illinois Products 
Exposition at Chicago. I also helped 
the Lions in arranging for a big expos- 
ition at the time of their state con- 
vention in Herrin, May, 1927. 

“Hxpositions and studying the his- 
tory of the cliff dwellers, having as- 
sisted in exploring the Mesa Verde be- 
fore it was a national park, have been 
my hobbies, but now I am using part 
of my spare time for auto trips to the 
beauty spots of our country, especially 
those in Egypt (southern Illinois).”’ 


W. O. Paisley 


Promotes Educational Work 


“T resided on a farm until twenty 
years of age and still keep in close 
touch with the ‘old home place’ and 
have some hopes that, as an invest- 
ment, it will sometime give financial 
as well as recreational returns for the 
time and money I spend on it,” says 
N. L. Gordon, of Lincoln, Illinois. 

“Previous to the time of entering 
the publishing business I was engaged 
in school work and suspect that I am 
very conservative when I say that I 
have spent much time that legitimate- 
ly belonged to my business in promot- 
ing educational institutions of our 
community, namely the public schools, 
the high school, the college, and the 
chautauqua. I find that attention to 
these educational enterprises is ex- 
tremely interesting and proves a 
source of continued inspiration as well 
as a means of ‘keeping young’ by con- 
stant contact with the youth of the 
community.” 

Until the recent consolidation of 
the papers in Lincoln, Mr. Gordon 
was president of the Star Publishing 
Company. He is now a member of the 
firm of Gordon & Feldman, which pur- 
chased the job printing department of 
the Star company. 


A Prospector Retrospects 


“When you ask me what my hobby 
would be outside of the newspaper, 
my reply would have to be ‘other 

’ newspapers,’’’ 
says J. T. Mur- 
phy, of the Eve- 
ning Telegram, 
at Superior, Wis- 
consin. 

“When I was 
younger, outside 
of newspaper 
work I enjoyed 
prospecting in va- 
rious mining 
countries all over 
the Mesaba range 
in Minnesota, 
Kaslo, British 
Columbia, Coeur 
d’ Alene, Idaho 
and Arizona. I 
still have  hold- 
ings in Minnesota and Arizona and 
they are of no. particular conse- 
quence but while they were being ac- 
quired I enjoyed the outings connect- 
ed with them. Not very long ago I 
sold a hotel at Kaslo, British Colum- 
bia, which I had acquired by trading 
some mining claims for it. 

“Then I like ‘limericks’ and a little 
alleged poetry once in awhile for di- 
version, but my hobby is the newspa- 
per business, first, last and all the 
time, and most any department in it.” 


J.T. Murphy 
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Quality Makes Its Own Market 


Saturday Evening Post 

Ladies’ Home Journak 

Hearst’s International and 
Cosmopolitan 

Country Gentleman 

Delineator 

Good Housekeeping 

Harpers 

American Golfer 

American Mercury 

Scribner's 

Success 

Successful Farming 

Western Advertising 

The Golden Book 

Country Life in America 

Factory 

Canadian Home Journal 

Printer and Publisher 

Outdoor Recreation 

Bee Keeper (Canadian) 

Good Stories 

Yachting 

Pattern Quarterly 

Atlantis 

Countryside 

Construction (Canadian) 

Journal of Accountancy 

Living Age 

Golf Illustrated 

La Canadienne 

Farm Journal 

Annals 

National Municipal Review 

Printing Review of Canada 

Canadian Horticulturist 

L’Automobile au Canada 

American Photography 

The Centurion 

Popular Educator 

Successful Methods 

Canadian Home and Garden 

College Humor 

School Science and Mathe- 
matics 

The Nomad 

Homes Charming 

Your Garden 

The Art Bulletin 

Town Tidings 

The Northern 

The Century 

Child Life 

The Ducks 


These Magazines Are 
Set on the Monotype 


Woman’s Home Companion 

Asia 

Atlantic Monthly 

Our Four-Footed Friends 

Associated Advertising 

Elk’s Magazine 

Photo Play 

American Woman 

St. Nicholas 

Saturday Night Post 

American Photoplay 

Columbia 

Century 

Literary Digest 

Everybody's 

Pictorial Review 

Eagles’ Magazine 

Garden and-Home Builder 

The Log 

Surburban Life 

American Journal of Arche- 
ology 

Hearth and Home 

Rod and Gun in Canada 

Primary Education 

Dial 

Farm and, Fireside 

Veterans of Foreign Wars 

Comfort 

Sunset 

Printed Salesmanship 

International Studio 

MacLean’s Magazine 

The Independent 

Needlecraft 

Antiques 

House Beautiful 

Business Methods (Cana- 
dian) 

The Graphic and Literary 
Monthly 

Through the Ages 

Cape Cod Magazine 

Landscape Architecture 

El Embarcadero 

American Childhood 

The Hostess 

Light 


Women’s Magazine 

Modern Priscilla 

American 

The Youth's Companion 

Short Stories 

Roycrofter 

World's Work 

North American Review 

Popular Science Monthly 

Bookman 

Forum 

System 

Adventure 

Physical Culture 

The Dearborn Independent 

American Motorist 

American Journal of Inter- 
national Law 

Candy Magazine 

Mentor 

National 

D. A. R. Magazine 

Junior Red Cross 

Farmer's Advocate 
(Canadian) 

His Master's Voice 
(Canadian) 

China’s Millions 

The Maritime Merchant 

La Revue Moderne 

Motor in Canada 

Trail Riders 

The Dalhousie Review 

The Passing Show 

Missions 

The American Accountant 

The Technology Review 

The Sportsman 

Art and Archeology 

Modern Homemaking 

Business 

The Dairy Farmer 

Astronomical Journal 

Aeronautical Review 

Overseas 

The Forecast 

Commercial America 

The Digest 


The American Review of 
Reviews 

The American Magazine 
of Art 

Better Homes and Gardens 

Christian Herald 

Smart Set 

Japan 

Mayfair 

Theatre 

Radio Broadcast 

Harper’s Bazar 

Movieland 

College Stories 

The House Organ Review 

The Kourier 

True Romances 

Field & Stream 

Scientific American 

Long Lines 

Thrilling: Tales 

Best Stories 

Educational Review 

The Epworth Era 

The Torch 

The Lariat 

Game & Gossip 

Mind and Body 

Screen Review 

The Co-operative Engineer 

The Cynic 

Clubhouse and Fairway 

The Drama 

The Western Architect 

Homes of Comfort 

The Cunarder 

Progressive Education 

Alden Kindred Magazine 

The Consensus 

The Elementary Magazine 

Boys’ Life 

The Magazine World 

Foreign Affairs 

Economic Geography 

The Farmer's Wife 

U. S. Air Service 

Social Science 

Fashions of the Hour 

The Geographical Review 

Party Magazine 

Masterpieces 

The Happy Idea 

The School-Arts Magazine 

Bird-Lore 
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_. Among the Advertisers 

Globe Stove and Range Company, 
Kokomo, Indiana, manufacturers of 
stoves, ranges and furnaces, makes up 
its lists during the month of Decem- 
ber, using newspapers, trade papers, 
farm papers, direct by mail, signs, nov- 
elties, and catalogs, with Charles R. 
Curles, advertising manager, and M. A. 
Brown, general manager, acting for 
the company while the agency of 
Lynch & Wilson, Inc., Citizens’ Nation- 
al Bank building, Kokomo, Indiana, 
places the advertising. 


The Pennsylvania Rubber Company, 
Jeannette, Pennsylvania, manufactur- 
ers of tires and tennis balls, makes up 
its lists during November and Decem- 
ber, using newspapers, magazines, trade 
papers, direct by mail, and signs, with 
Mr. W. C. Greenawalt, advertising 
manager, acting for the company, 
while the agency of J. Walter Thomp- 
son Co., 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City, places the account. 


Gottschaldt-Humphrey, Inc., 303 Pal- 
mer building, Atlanta, Georgia, is 
now placing the National Fruit Flavor 
Co., New Orleans, Louisiana, manufac- 
turers of “Orange Squeeze’ beverage, 
using national newspapers, trade pa- 
pers and direct by mail. 


The Kitchen Craft Co., 26 Health 
Hill, West Bend, Wisconsin, manufac- 
turers of Kitchen Kraft Waterless 
Cookers, makes up its lists during the 
month of November, using newspa- 
pers, Magazines, farm papers, religious 
press and direct by mail, with F. H? 
Rumble, advertising manager; G. G. 
Sill, sales manager, and B. C. Zeigler, 
president, acting for the company, 
while the agency of Cramer-Krasselt 
Co., 425 Van Buren street, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, places the advertising. 


The Fisk Tire Company, Inc., Chi- 
copee Falls, Massachusetts, manufac- 
turers of Fisk tires, makes up its lists 
during November or December, using 
newspapers, Magazines, posters, trade 
papers, farm papers, direct by mail 
and signs; Miss M. G. Webber is act- 
ing for the company while the United 
States Advertising Corporation, 250 
West 57th Street, New York City, 
places the account. 


GETS-IT, Inc., 1104 South Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, manufac- 
turers of “Gets-It” corn cure, makes 
up its lists during the month of De- 
cember, using trade papers, newspa- 
pers, Magazines and export publica- 
tions with Harlow P. Roberts, adver- 
tising manager, Don F. Stephens and 
Paul V. Troup acting for the com- 


pany, while the agency of Lord, 
Thomas & Logan, Inc., 400 N. Mich- 
igan avenue, Chicago, Illinois, places 
the account. 

Smith, Sturgis & Moore, Ine., 171 


Madison avenue, New York City, is 
placing the Dexdale Hosiery Mills, 
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Dexdale, Pennsylvania, manufacturers 


of Dexdale hosiery for women. Sec- 
tional newspapers will be used. Mr. 
Phillip Whitten is advertising man- 
ager. 

Stedman Products Company, South 


Braintree, Massachusetts, manufactur- 
ers of “Stedman” Rubber Floor Tile, 
makes up its list during the month of 
December, using magazines, direct by 
mail and catalogs, with Mr. M. A. Tur- 
ner, advertising manager, in charge 
for the company, while the agency of 


- H. B. Humphrey Company, 581 Boyl- 


ston street, Boston, Massachusetts, 
places the advertising. 
The general advertising of the 


American Radiator company, 40 West 
40th street, New York City, is being 
placed by Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., 
136 West 31st street, New York City. 
Mr. James P. Moonan is director of 
advertising for the radiator company. 


Cross & LeBeaume, Inc., 250 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, is placing the 
following new accounts: Tao Tea Com- 
pany, Inc., 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City; and Columbia University, 
New York City, Home Study courses. 


Manley Manufacturing Company, 
York, Pennsylvania, manufacturers of 
garage equipment, makes up its list 
during the month of December, using 
trade papers, direct by mail and cat- 
alogs, with R. E. Manley and H. M. 
Smith, acting for the company, while 
the agency of G. W. Brogan, Inc., 
Towson, Md., places the account. 


Frank M. Pringle & Co., 267 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, manufac- 
turers of perfumes, makes up its lists 
during the month of December, using 
newspapers, magazines, direct by mail, 
signs, catalogs and theater programs, 
with Mr. C. Prindle in charge, while 
the Harrison J. Cowan Advertising 
Agency, 730 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, places the account. 


Statement of Ownership 

Statement of the Ownership, Man- 
agement, Circulation, etc. 

Required by the Act of Congress of 
August 24, 1912, of the United States 
Publisher, published monthly’ at 
Springfield, Illinois, for October 1, 
1927, state of Illinois, county of San- 
gamon. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and 
for the state and county aforesaid, 
personally appeared H. L. Williamson, 
who, having been duly sworn accord- 
ing to law, deposes and says that he 
is the publisher of the United States 
Publisher and that the following is, 
to the best of his knowledge and be- 
lief, a true statement of the owner- 
ship, management (and if a daily pa- 
per, the circulation), ete., of the afore- 
said publication for the date shown 
in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in 
section 443, Postal Laws and Regula- 
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tions, printed on the reverse of this 
form, to-wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of 
the publisher, editor, managing edi- 
tor, and business managers are: 

Publisher—H. L. Williamson, 
Springfield, Illinois. 


Editor—H. L. Williamson, Spring- 
field, Illinois. 
Business Manager—H. kL. William- 


son, Springfield, Illinois. 

2. That the owner is: (If the pub- 
lication is owned by an individual his 
name and address, or if owned by 
more than one individual the name 
and address of each should be given 
below; if the publication is owned by 
a corporation the name of the cor- 
poration and the names and addresses 
of the stockholders owning or. holding 
one per cent or more of: the total 
amount of stock should be given.) H. 
L. Williamson. 

3. That the known bondholders, 
mortgagees, and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more 
of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 
or other securities are: (If there are 
none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next 
above, giving the names of the own- 
ers, stockholders, and security holders, 
if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as 
they appear upon the books of the com- 
pany but also, in cases where the stock- 
holder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or 
in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs con- 
tain statements embracing affiant’s 
full knowledge and belief as to the cir- 
cumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security hold- 
ers who do not appear upon the books 
of the company as trustees, hold stock 
and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that 
any other person, association, or cor- 
poration has any interest direct or in- 
direct in the said stock, bonds, or 
other securities than as so stated by 
him. 

5. That the average number of 
copies of each issue of this publica- 
tion sold or distributed, through the 
mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers 
during the six months preceding the 
date shown above is (This in- 
formation is required from daily pub- 
lications only.) 

(Signed ) 
H. L. Williamson. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me 
this 10th day of October, 1927. 


(Signed ) Edward C. Carroll. 


(My commission expires January 3rd. 
1929.) 


George H. Armistead, industrial ed- 
itor of the Nashville (Tenn.) Banner, 
has been designated to handle the pub- 
licity on the 1928 National Editorial 
association tour of Tennessee. 
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(By Homer B. Clemmons, Advertising Manager, Blue Island Sun-Standard, Blue Island, Il.) 


Harvard Statistics Outline 
Various Advertising Budgets 


The “Talks” department of the 
United States Publisher has advo- 
cated advertising 
budgets and ad- 
vertising appro- 
priations from 
time to time and 
has quoted sever- 
al authorities and 
given many sug- 
gestive charts 
showing just how 
much each and 
every line of busi- 
ness should ap- 
propriate in their 
advertising budg: 
ets. 

The following 
figures are. based 
upen the experiences of stores in the 
United States and Canada. They are 
compiled from reports of the Harvard 
committee on economic research, Sys- 
tem Magazine, Richey Data Service, 
and many other sources, by the Na- 
tional Association of Newspaper Ex- 


H. B. Clemmons 


ecutives. The figures speak for them- 
selves. Here they are. Read and 
heed: 

Suggestive Figures for Advertising 
Expenditures. 
Department Stores 

Per Cent 

Rent’ 2422.25 tlt. eee eee 3.25 
Salaries’ £- haw 2 ape Seen S165 
*A dvertising *.1... 2 ee eee 4.67 
Heatsand light..22 eee 0.54 
Delivery.) 2343-2), 2) sos eee 1.02 
Suppliesite.-:) 5.22) eee 0.38 
Insurance and taxes #0..25. 20. 1.08 
General expenses .......2....2--2----eeeee---- 4.15 
Depreciation and shrinkage ........ ay 
Badvdebts: 3:2: 212:.eat eee ee 0.21 
Total Wii: ete 2. Te eee 26.06 


*Specialty store advertising costs 
can safely go as high as 5.50 per cent. 


Grocery Stores 
EGG TL aoe se es ee ee Sirf 
Salari@s bvcsc.o. 2 eee) een ae eee 8.46 
AGU CETUS IN Gtr et ee 1.83 
Heatrand light) 2) 2 eee 0.39 
Deliveryiice cas See eee ee 2.53 
Supplies iets. 5 242.02 en eee ee 0.37 
Insurance and taxes tcc. sescecees 0.58 
General *expensesiy-.. sa cee ee 0.45 
Depreciation and shrinkage ........ 0.76 
Badvdebts hth. tae eee 0.47 
Total * cee Se Nee eee 18.91 

Drug Stores 
Renty ese See a ee ete 4.02 
Salariesa cA: 4s, $4 eee eee Ae 10.95 
AGVERTUSING arte y a eee 2.76 
Heateand si ligite scene 6 eee 0.69 
Deli venys ce saee eee ee eee 0.51 
Supplies 0.36 


Insurance and taxes ies seeee 1.21 
General ‘expenses 22-22-22 ee 4.49 
Depreciation and shrinkage ........ 0.47 
Bad *debtss (2322.5 eee eee 0.19 

i Roy 2 0 ome dme s ea ie LE Ee eat 25.65 


Rent) cc Se ee eee ec 3.04 
Salaries 55.24.2005 epee ee ec eee 9.49 
Advertising Wee ee 3.16 
Heat. and light)222- eee 0.62 
Delivery, .232¢254 ee See ee ee 0.65 
Supplies’: 252.545 3 ee eee 0.43 
Insurance ands taxeheet =e 1.07 


General expenses 


Depreciation and shrinkage ........ 2.16 
Bad Debts peeetcee es oe eet 0.34 
Totalit.e -. 58 ee eee oe 23.27 
Shoe Stores 
Rent) eee eee wo eee CE Tey Fed od Real 
Salariesies a: eet es eee 10.51 
ARDECTUSUNG pte eee ee 2.65 
Heathand alight 2520.2 eee 1.10 
DOL GIy shes Sion ae een ae 0.46 
Supplies * Sse ae Bae 0.30 
Insurancesand sia xesi ges eee 1.03 
General“expenses? 2. tees seeks 4.36 
Depreciation and shrinkage -......... 0.50 
Badt debts his ar eer es 3S 0.10 
Tobey] eee ee ee ee we ee 24.22 
Furniture Stores 
REN Cs. ee ee Ee ee 5.04 
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Advertising Now Sound and 
Ethical, Says N. W. Barnes 


Advertising is economically more 
sound and on a higher ethical plane 
than formerly, according to Nathaniel 
associate professor of 
marketing at the University of Chi- 
cago and secretary-treasurer of the Na- 
tional Association of Teachers of Mar- 
keting and Advertising. Mr. Barnes 
gave an interview in Chicago during 
the association’s annual convention 
there. 

He recalled that several years ago 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World, now known as the Interna- 
tional Advertising association, adopted 
truth as their slogan. “One of their 
committees launched the vigilance 
work which has culminated in the bet- 
ter business bureaus of today,’ Pro- 
fessor Barnes continued. “Although 
part of this work is in the nature of 
policing the advertising world to 
check dishonest practices, they are al- 
so doing a very important and con- 
structive work in developing a satis- 
factory merchandising terminology. 
They are providing advertisers who 
want to describe merchandise correct- 
ly with adequate terms and making 


the meaning of these terms known to 


the public. 

“Many associations within the ad- 
vertising world have adopted stand- 
ards of practice and are working con- 
stantly to hold their members up to 
these standards. Notable examples of 
associations which have been success- 
ful in correcting abuses and bringing 
average practice to higher levels are 
the American Association of Advertis- 
ing Agencies, the Associated Retail 
Advertisers, and the Outdoor Advertis- 
ing Association of America. All such 
efforts fit into the general tendency on 
the part of modern business to govern 
itself rather than tolerate evils until 
stopped by outside authority. 

“The Audit Bureau of Circulations 
has undoubtedly exercised a strong in- 
fluence among publishers of all classes 
in favor of efficiency and accuracy. 

“Research methods have been ap- 


plied to advertising problems and 
scores of organizations have been 
studying advertising scientifically. 


During the last decade, the influence 
of universities has been felt in the 
advertising world. University trained 
men understand the social and eco- 
nomic phases of advertising; they are 
not narrow technicians. Furthermore, 


the university schools of business to- — 
day send men and women into adver- 


tising with a grasp of the fundamen- 
tals of business organization and man- 
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agement.—Christian Science Monitor. 


WHITING’S 
FINE ENVELOPES 


The Whiting Line of Fine Papers has been 
the standard of Excellence during the past 


Seventy Years. 


“When You Think of Writing, Think of 
W hiting”’ is the thought of every user of High 
Grade Paper. Nothing is nicer than uniform- 
ity in your stationery. Realizing this the 
Whiting Paper Company is supplying En- 
velopes in all the standard sizes in all the dif- 
ferent grades, finishes, and colors in the 


Whiting extensive line of papers. 


Have envelopes to Match your paper on 


your next order. 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


318 West Washington Street 


CHICAGO 
New York Mills 
Philadelphia Holyoke, Mass. 
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The Law of Rate Making 


The law which governs the making of 
railway rates contains two major require- 
ments. One is that the management of 
the railroads must be honest, efficient and 
economical. The other is that rates must 
be made so the railroads as a whole will 
be able to earn a fair return upon the 
value of their property. This law has now 
been in existence more than seven years. 


The honesty of railway management 
throughout these seven years has been un- 
questioned. Its efficiency has been demon- 
strated by a great improvement in service; 
railway transportation today is uniformly 
prompt and dependable. The economy of 
railway management has been proved by 
an actual increase in net earnings during 
a period of high prices, advancing taxes 
and declining rates. 


The first requirement of the law has 
therefore been fully met in all particulars. 
Turn now to the second requirement. 


In only one of the seven years has the 
return earned by the railroads as a whole 
come up to the mark set by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission as a fair return. 
That was in 1926. For the full seven years 
the railroads have lacked more than one 
and a quarter billion dollars of earning 


CHICAGO, November 1, 1927. 


such a return. In view of this experience, 
everyone ought to know by now that no 
return is guaranteed to the railroads. If 
they fail to reach the return aimed at, 
there is no provision for making up the 
difference. Furthermore, the fact that the 
railroads have failed to earn this return 
in a period of heavy traffic means the 
shortage is certain to be greater when 
business declines. 


Honest, efficient and economical manage- 
ment of the railroads alone is not enough 
to gain the end for which this law was 
enacted, which is the maintenance of an 
adequate system of transportation. The 


second requirement of the law is of just 


as much force as the first, and failure on 
the part of our rate-regulating authorities 
to meet it has the effect of nullifying what 
the railroads have accomplished by meet- 
ing the first. 


Wnen this situation is fully realized by 
the public, there will undoubtedly be a 
marked public sentiment in favor of main- 
taining a level of rates that will accom- 
plish the full intent of the law. 


Constructive criticism and suggestions 
are invited. 


L. A. DOWNS, 
President, Illinois Central System. 
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Christmas Greetings 


Dear Friends: 

It makes me happy to think that so 
many of you are enjoying prosperity 
—so many more than were enjoying 
prosperity fifteen and twenty years 
ago. And it is my opinion that the 
gate to prosperity is just opening to 
the weekly and small-town daily pub- 
lishers of America through a better 
understanding with national advertis- 
ing agencies, legislatures, and con- 
gress, and good business practices. 

I want to extend best wishes to Er- 
win Funk, vice-president of the Na- 
tional Editorial Association, for the 
great field of usefulness that will be 
his after this year. 

I want to extend wishes to H. C. 
Hotaling, our executive secretary, for 
his health, and that his splendid men- 
tality and executive ability may be 
preserved—and continue to carry on. 
What a boon if many industrial and 
professional associations had Hotal- 
ings as executive secretaries! 

I want to extend best wishes to W. 
W. Aikens, treasurer, for his watch- 
fulness of our exchequer, and his 
valuable counsel. 

I want to extend best wishes to W. 
L. Daley, our Washington representa- 
tive, who writes our Washington Let- 
ter, and who is so able and willing to 
advise any and all on legislative mat- 
ters, and bureau activities—in the dual 
capacity of herald and watchman. 

I want to extend my best wishes to 
the entire executive committee, in- 
cluding Messrs. Hall, Nichols, Crae- 
mer, Kuypers, Alcorn and Dolliver. It 
has been delightful to have had fel- 
lowship with them. 

I want to extend best wishes to the 
legislative committee, John C. Brim- 
blecom, Herman Roe, Elmer E. Con- 
rath, and the advertising committee, 
W. H. Bridgman, H. Z. Mitchell, and 
O. J. Benjamin, who shine from time 
to time with such intelligently con- 
structive effort. 

I want to extend best wishes to 


Charles Spatz because of their earnest 
effort, at minimum cost, to serve pub- 
lishers whether or not they be mem- 
bers of the association. 

Once upon a time a citizen ap- 
proached workmen engaged in quarry- 
ing stone. He said to one of the men: 

“What are you doing?” 

“Working for $8 per day,” replied 
the man. 

“What are you doing?” he asked an- 
other workman. 

“Quarrying stone,” 

“And what are you doing?” 
asked a third workman. 

“Helping to build the cathedral over 


was the reply. 
was 
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in town!” was the enthusiastic an- 
swer. 

I like to think that Read and Spatz, 
and all my associates are not only 
practically, but ethically, agreeable to 
the above allegory. 

And finally I want to extend best 
wishes to my staff of State Vice-Presi- 
dents, who are doing substantial 
pioneer work in many departments. 
All seem to feel their responsibility, 
and their dependability is remarkable. 
They are giving a splendid accounting 
of their stewardship, reckoning that 
someone cast bread on the waters in 
their behalf in the past—and planning 
to return it many fold to the next gen- 
eration. 

x * & 

It is my wish that the 1000 new 
members coming in to the associa- 
tion will find it worth while—and en- 
joy the fellowship and experiences of 
the upwards of 5000 members we al- 
ready have. 

It is my wish that the drive for 50 
more Sustaining Members will be suc- 
cessful, not only because of their help- 
fulness to the association, but that 
they will be able to radiate good cheer 
in their environment. 

It is my wish to see passed legisla- 
tion which will prevent the printing of 
special addresses on ready-stamped 
envelopes for these reasons: 

1. So commercial printers will have 
$200 per 1000 population more busi- 
ness. 

2. So the conspicuous wedge may 
be entered, protesting government en- 
gaging in business which competes 
with private enterprises—of which 
there are now 80 being engaged in by 
the government. 

3. So t1-cent letter postage will 
take the place of 2-cent letter postage 
—or at least be brought one year 
nearer. 

Merry Christmas and Happy New 
Year to all. To pass on Ed. Howe’s 
advice: “Work hard, eat less, behave 
yourself!” To which I add: Watch 
your calories, proteins and carbohy- 
drates—Chas. M. Meredith, National 
Editorial Association. 


Handling, Big, News Events of the Year 


Modern Type of News Story Calls tor New Methods of Reporting 
News With Greater Speed and Accuracy Than Ever Before 


(By Ralph H. Turner) 


The whole technique of modern 
»ewspaper reporting has been revised 
to meet the new requirements of the 
present-day news story. Fundamen- 
tals, of course, remain the same. The 
aim in newspaper reporting now, as 
always, is to obtain facts and to ob- 
tain them speedily. 

Two factors, however, have almost 
revolutionized the mechanics of mod- 
ern reporting. 

First, American newspapers. are 
giving their readers more complete 
news coverage than at any time in 
history. The news of the world which 
comes to the desk of the American 
telegraph editor is being gathered 
with more speed, from a wider terri- 
tory, at greater expense and at the ex- 
penditure of greater resources and in- 
genuity than ever before. 

Second, the tremendous advances in 
' the scientific phases of our civilization 
and the amazing daring of man in ex- 
ploring the unknown have created a 
new type of news story. To cover that 
type of story it has become necessary 
to bring entirely new methods into 
play. And while the developments of 
science have created a new type of 
news story, they also have created 
new tools for the reporter. 

Therefore, in describing how great 
news events of 1927 were handled it 
is important to bear in mind the de- 
mand of American newspapers. for 
higher standards of news coverage, 
the unusual nature of the world events 
which it became necessary to report, 
and the new methods and implements 
which newspaper men employed in 
meeting a new situation. 

Not only among persons who are in- 
terested in the promotion of aviation, 
but by a great many newspaper men, 
1927 will be remembered as the year 
of the trans-oceanic airplane flights. 
The task of reporting the progress of 
these flights to the great bulk of 
American newspapers fell chiefly to 
the press associations, or news 
agencies. To those of you who may 
not be professional newspaper men, it 
may not be amiss to explain that most 
great news events, unless they break 
in a newspaper’s immediate territory, 
are covered by the press associations. 
A number of the metropolitan news- 
papers have their own staff men 
abroad and special correspondents in 
the United States, but newspapers 
rely chiefly on the press associations 
for news outside their own communi- 
ties, 

The handling of the airplane flights 
best illustrated the new methods of 
reporting to which I have referred. By 
describing how the United Press cov- 
ered these flights, and other big 
stories of the year, I may be able to 


give you some idea of the application 
of these methods. 

The flight to France of Commander 
Byrd in his monoplane America repre- 
sented, for instance, the climax of this 
new era of journalistic reporting. Just 
as Byrd flew the most elaborately and 
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scientifically equipped cruiser of any 
long distance air expedition up to that 
time, so did his venture signalize a 
new effort in newspaper reporting. 
News gathering technique of ten years 
ago became as absolute as the aircraft 
of that day. Haphazard reporting had 
no place in this story, which required 
organization of the most scientific in- 
tensity. 

On his flight across the Atlantic 
Byrd kept the world informed of his 
progress by radio. His position in 
mid-Atlantic, more than a _ thousand 
miles from land, was announced to 
newspaper readers with promptness 
and precision. But, covering that part 
of the flight was easy compared with 
the arrival over France. It was the 
climax of the journey which obvious- 
ly required the most careful prepara- 
tion. 

So it was that when the America’s 
engines roared high over the coastal 
town of Brest and the groping journey 
toward Paris began, Byrd was awaited 
by a United Press organization which 
probably surpassed in its complete 
ramifications any machinery we ever 
had erected for covering a peace-time 
news event. 

Correspondents had been posted 
along the French coast, from Dunkirk 
to Biarritz, instructed to report im- 
mediately to the Paris bureau when 
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Byrd was sighted or his radio was 
heard. Other correspondents were 
stationed along the route to Paris, 
from Cherbourg and Havre. Thus, a 
great triangle with its base on the 
French coast and its apex at Paris, 
was covered by scores of special cor- 
respondents. 

French government services. ar- 
ranged to relay to the United Press 
all wireless reports from Byrd. In ad- 
dition, we stationed correspondents at 
the wireless stations. 

To report Byrd’s movements more 
thoroughly as he flew over the At- 
lantic, we had co-operated with the 
Radio Corporation of America in ar- 
ranging for masters of ships at sea 
to advise its New York or London 
offices directly when they sighted the 
airplane or picked up its radio signals. 

Men from our Paris bureau, as Byrd 
approached the European continent, 
were maintained on 24-hour duty at 
Le Bourget air field, where the expe- 
dition had hoped to land. Telephone 
lines were held open to the bureau in 
Paris, so reports received at the air 
field could be transmitted almost in- 
stantaneously by telephone and thence 
by cable to New York. 


To cap these precautions, the 


~ United Press leased a wireless station 


to pick up Byrd’s signals. This meas- 
ure was justified, for when Byrd had 
to concede he was lost, it was the 
U. P. wireless which made possible the 
first newspaper report of his SOS call. 

To get to Byrd quickly when he 
landed, a motor car was held ready 
and an airplane chartered, so U. P. 
men could rush by air or land to any 
part of France on a moment’s notice. 

Finally, explicit instructions were 
issued to every man on the story that 
Commander Byrd’s landing would not 
be announced as an accomplished fact 
until it had been fully confirmed. 

These extensive preparations made 
for accuracy throughout. 

When, from the gendarmerie in the 
north of France, news finally came of 
Byrd’s forced landing off Ver-sur-Mer, 
an airplane bearing two United Press 
reporters sped to the scene to get 
Byrd’s own story of his great adven- 
ture. 

Similar arrangements were made 
for covering the flights of Lindbergh 
and of Chamberlin and Levine. 

In the case of Chamberlin, who had 
Berlin as his destination, the United 
Press established its own bureau at 
the Tempelhof flying field, near Ber- 
lin. 

Chamberlin was to have arrived at 
Tempelhof and by maintaining an of- 
fice out there, we had direct access to 
radio reports from aerodromes and 
scouting planes operated throughout 
Germany by the Lufthansa, the great 
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commercial air company of Germany. 
'To relay these reports quickly to the 

United States, direct telephone com- 
‘munication was. established from 
| Tempelhof to London and Paris. Thus, 
the U. P. correspondent in charge was 
able to stand at a window overlooking 

the air field, with the telephone re- 
ceiver at his ear and the U. P. Paris 
office at the end of the line. Flashes 
and bulletins were dictated to a man 
‘in Paris. Urgent cables are sent al- 
most instantaneously from Paris to 
New York so at times the actual trans- 
mission of flashes from Tempelhof to 
the New York U. P. offices in the 
World Building on Park Row did not 
| exceed two minutes. 

When news was received that Cham- 
berlin and Levine had landed at Kott- 
bus, a U. P. man stepped from his of- 
fice in the airport to a waiting air- 
plane directly in front and much after 
the manner of a man casually board- 
‘ing a taxicab, whirred off beyond the 
‘horizon to obtain details of the de- 
/ scent. 

That’s what I mean by the new era 
in newspaper reporting—a story which 
requires the leasing of a wireless sta- 
tion, a wire set-up which provides di- 
rect transmission from a German fly- 
ing field to a New York news room, 
/or a man jumping into an airplane to 
cover a story in the same nonchalant 
‘manner that a veteran reporter might 
(assume in chasing after a three-alarm 
' fire. 

Or picture the covering of another 
trans-oceanic flight on the other side 
‘of the world. In the case of the 
civilian aviators, Ernest Smith 
‘Emory Bronte, who flew to Hawaii 
‘from the American mainland, it was 
the wireless telephone that provided 
‘an indispensable means of rapid 
transmission. The U. P. bureau man- 
‘ager in Honolulu was in his office, 
(awaiting reports from the flying field 
on the main island, or from other out- 
lying islands on which correspondents 
‘were stationed. The telephone rang 
‘and over the radio phone a _ corre- 
‘Spondent at a tiny South Sea settle- 
ment on Molokai island reported that 
‘Smith and Bronte, suddenly appearing 
out of the east, had hit a tree and 
crashed. The flash was relayed by 
cable to San Francisco and traveled 
in seconds over a network of leased 
‘wires to every part of the United 
States. In the space of a very few 
-MIninutes a story breaking on a palm- 
fringed South Sea isle was on the tele- 
‘graph desks of newspapers in the most 
Temote corners of the United States. 

Another great story this year was 
the return of Colonel Lindbergh to 
the United States after his flight to 
Paris. His arrival back in Washing- 
ton was a tremendous piece of news. 
Here again, science and modern jour- 
Nalism combined to set a new mark in 
‘reporting. For the first time, the 
“story of a great event was broadcast 
by radio from an airplane direct to a 
hewspaper office. William H. McEvoy, 
staff correspondent of the United 
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Press sat in a wicker chair in the Then the flood crest moved south- 


spacious cabin of a Ford air liner, and 
dictated into a telephone transmitter 
his description of the voyage of the 
U. S. S. Memphis bearing Col. Lind- 
bergh up the Potomac. His story was 
ricked up at a radio station of the De- 
partment of Commerce and re-broad- 
cast to a telephone wire which carried 
it direct to the United Press office in 
Washington, where it was copied and 
filed on the leased wires. 

But wireless which now permits 
amazing feats in news reporting, was 
relegated to the background and sup- 
planted by carrier pigeons when the 
United Press covered the attempt by 
Mrs. Clemington Corson to swim the 
English Channel. Wireless  equip- 
ment wou:d not work satisfactorily on 
the Channel that day, so the U. P. 
used swift racing pigeons to carry 
bulletins back to Dover from. the 
launch accompanying Mrs Corson. 
The pigeons were capable of flying 
from 50 to 60 miles an hour, so their 
service was very prompt. 

The tornado that struck St. Louis 
in October recalls another disaster 
that stands out as one of the big news 
stories of the year—the Mississippi 
flood. Disasters always are difficult 
to cover and require the most ex- 
tensive organization. Seldom has 
there been a_ story which required 
wider geographical coverage than the 
Mississippi flood. Important angles 
of the story were breaking anywhere 
from St Louis to the Gulf, a distance 
of 700 miles. 

Dozens of communities were entire- 
ly cut off from communication with 
the rest of the world Telephone and 
telegraph wires failed at many points 
and no radio service was available in 
small towns. Countless rumors added 
to the difficulty of telling the story ac- 
curately and speedily. Many of the 
rumors were so startling that if true 
they would have started presses run- 
ning on extra editions in every metro- 
politan newspaper office in the coun- 
try. Refugees arriving in relief 
camps, frantic from their terrifying 
experiences, told of large towns being 
literally wiped away and hundreds of 
persons dying before the onrush of 
water through the broken levees that 
were found later to be intact. These 
stories were passed along through end- 
less chains of refugees and with each 
re-telling the horror of the tales grew. 

It was necessary to obtain the truth 
from this mass of rumors. The boat 
and the airplane became indispensable 
instruments of the reporter. Reports 
were verified or discredited through 
reliable correspondents nearest the 
scene, through hasty airplane or boat 
trips above or through the rushing 
waters, and by constant check with re- 
lief headquarters in Memphis or Vicks- 
burg. 

The first chapters of the disaster 
were written .in St. Louis where the 
United Press bureau operated day and 
night assembling the flood reports 
from Illinois, Missouri and Kentucky. 


ward and grew in danger. 

Gerald P. Overton, a good writer 
and organizer, was sent overnight 
from the United Press bureau in In- 
dianapolis to Memphis, Tenn., where 
he established headquarters for the 
flood coverage from the lower Miss- 
issippi valley. Reports from  corre- 
spondents were assembled and _ co- 
ordinated there and the entire staff 
of the Memphis Press-Scimitar, and 
all its southern correspondents, cO-Op- 
erated with the United Press in gather- 
ing the latest news from the stricken 
districts. 

While Overton was organizing the 
story at Memphis, E. W. Lewis, south- 
ern manager of the United Press, hast- 
ened from Atlanta to Vicksburg, Miss., 
the point of the greatest concentra- 
tion of refugees, to direct the report- 
ing of the refugees’ plight and the in- 
undation of the delta area. 

Alfred Rock, of the Washington 
staff, who had covered the Florida 
hurricane for the United Press, ac- 
companied the flood relief mission 
headed by Herbert Hoover, secretary 
of Commerce, through the flood 
regions. Then he remained in New 
Orleans to tell the dramatic climax of 
the flood when the levee was dyna- 
mited and St. Francis parish was sac- 
rificed to save New Orleans. 

Meantime the scores of local corre- 
spondents were filing dispatches from 
their own communities while airplanes 
from Memphis and New Orleans, bear- 
ing reporters were flying over the de- 
yastated area surveying the damage. 

Dispatches written by all these flood 
reporters were assembled at New Or- 
leans, Memphis and St. Louis and 
there put on United Press leased 
wires for distribution to all parts of 
the country. 

I believe the foregoing incidents in 
the handling of a few great news 
stories illustrates what I mean when 
I suggest we bave entered a new era 
of reporting. The news, wherever it 
breaks, is being covered 
thoroughly, more speedily and more 
accurately than ever before. 

No one can foretell what the future 
may bring in the development of news 
collection and transmission. It is 
possible today to conduct a long dis- 
tance telephone conversation from 
London to San Francisco, a distance of 
7,278 miles; it is possible to send pic- 
tures by telegraph or radio, or whole 
printed pages from one city to an- 
other; television may make it possible 
to transmit scenes of actual events 
while they are transpiring. 

I leave the future to your own im- 
agination. 

(Mr. Turner, of the New York 
United Press offices, gave the above 
address at the New Jersey Newspa- 
per Institute, Rutgers university, in 
October.) 


The editor is the keeper of the con- 
science of his paper and should not try 
to put it in his wife’s name, 
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Suggests Changes in Income Tax Laws 


Proposed Amendments Brought to Attention of Joint Congressional 
Com:nittee Would Aid Taxpayer in Refund Claims 


(By Arnold L. Guesmer) 


The Inland Daily Press association 
was invited to bring to the attention 
of the Joint Congressional Committee 
suggested improvements in the Fed- 
eral Income Tax statutes. At the Oc- 
tober meeting, Arnold L. Guesmer, 
who had just returned from Washing- 
ton, reported, in behalf of the Inland’s 
Federal Tax Committee, that he had 
presented to the Congressional Com- 
mittee for consideration several 
amendments of practical import, be- 
low mentioned. His report is out- 
lined as follows: 


Suits to Enforce Refunds 


Prior to 1923, suits on refund claims 
had to be brought within five years 
after the date of payment of the 
amount refund whereof was sought. 
There were then pending in the Rey- 
enue Bureau many claims for large 
amounts erroneously paid, as to which 
the five year period was certain to ex- 
pire before the Revenue Bureau could 
finally pass on the claims. Many In- 
land members had such claims pend- 
ing. Mr. Guesmer at that time suc- 
ceeded in getting the law amended, 
giving the tax-payer the right to sue 
on refund claims “within two years 
after the disallowance of the part of 
such claim to which such suit or pro- 
ceeding relates.” 

Recently it has been suggested by 
government representatives that this 
two-year provision could be avoided by 
the simple device of abstaining from 
making any disallowance,—by govern- 
mental inaction. While it seems im- 
possible that a court would sustain 
that highly technical: position, it is 
clearly advisable that both the tax- 
payer and the government be saved 
the bother and expense of litigating 
such a contention. To accomplish 
that object, the following addition to 
Section 3226 of the Revised Statutes 
has now been suggested by Mr. Gues- 
mer to the Congressional Committee: 

“The benefiit of said two-year period 
shall not be defeated nor curtailed by 
abstention from actual disallowance. 
The Collector shall upon written re- 
quest of the taxpayer, state to him 
in writing the date of the disallowance 
and upon what record or list the same 
appears.” 

There are many cases wherein the 
five-year period has gone by, but in 
which no actual rejection has yet been 
made, or wherein rejection has been 
made only recently. Some of these 
are pending before the Board of Tax 
Appeals. As long as there was a pos: 
sibility that the claims might be al- 
lowed by the Revenue Bureau, or that 
a Board decision might induce an al- 
lowance, the taxpayer naturally tried 
to save the expense of bringing suit, 


relying on his right to sue within the 
two years after rejection. His right 
to sue within that two years should be 
left without question, and not subject 
to defeat by some technical trick. 
The Revenue Bureau might not ul- 
timately adopt the highly technical 
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policy above mentioned; but it is well 
to have the statute protect the tax- 
payer, as well as the government, 
against the expense of litigating such 
a point. 

If the Bureau does not intend to 
take the technical position, then the 
amendment will not hamper it; if it 
does intend to take that technical pos- 
ition, it should be debarred therefrom 
by the amendment suggested. 


Option to Proceed By Appeal 


Section 284 (d) of the 1926 Revenue 
Act says that if, after the passage of 
that act, a taxpayer appeals to the 
Board of Tax Appeals, he may not, as 
to the year placed before the Board, 
proceed by claim for refund and suit 
to enforce the same. Hither the Com- 
missioner or the taxpayer has the 
right to appeal from the Board’s de- 
cision to a Circuit Court of Appeals 
or to the Court of Appeals of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and thus place be- 
fore a court the year involved before 
the Board. 

However, when the case thus goes 
to the Appellate Court, it is disposed 
of there on the record made before 
the Board, without the right to intro- 
duce any new evidence. Also the Ap- 
pellate Court will pass on questions 
of law and not on questions of fact. 
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Under the 1924 Act, neither the tax- , 
payer nor the Commissioner had the 
right to appeal to the Appellate Court 
from the Board’s decision, but each 
had the right to bring suit in court 
within one year after the Board’s de- 
cision. As below appears, there are 
many cases in which this remedy is 
very much more practical and ef- 
ficient than the one by appeal from 
the Board’s decision to the appellate 
court, ‘ 

Mr. Guesmer proposed that there be 
added to Section 284 (d) a provision 


giving the alternative to proceed 
either by appeal or by suit. If the tax- 
payer within 80 days after’ the 


Board’s decision, files a waiver of the 
right to proceed by appeal, the tax- 
payer gets the right to enforce by suit 
refunds for the years before the 
Board, and the Commissioner gets the 
right to enforce by suit any amount 
disallowed by the Board in its de- 
cision. If the taxpayer brings a suit 
for refund, the Commissioner shall 
have the right to counter-claim there- 
in, to the end that the controversy 
may be determined by one and the 
same litigation. 

There are at least two good reasons 
why this amendment should be put in- 
to the law. 

(1) It is necessary to prevent tax- 
payers, in many cases, from losing en- 
tirely a meritorious claim. Cases can 
be handled before the Board by those 
not versed in legal procedure. Expe- 
rience has shown that many cases are 
not fully presented to it, so there is 
no proper record for appeal. Going to 
the Court of Appeals, in such a case, 
would be a futile step, because of the 
insufficiency of the record. As the 
statute now is, in cases of an insuf- 
ficient record, the taxpayer has no al- 
ternative except to quit and forego en- 
tirely meritorious claims, and pay an 
unwarranted tax. It is no practical 
answer to say that that may be his 
own fault, due to his failure to em- 
ploy someone who would have put in 
the full record. The law should meet 
the exigencies of what actually hap- 
pens. These tax matters are very 
complicated and not well understood 
by taxpayers, who are entitled to all 
practical protection within reason. 

(2) It will minimize litigation, sav- 
ing money for the taxpayer and the 
government and economizing the time 
of the courts by avoiding duplication. 
In some instances the government will 
claim a deficiency for, say, two profits 
tax years, and the taxpayer will claim 
refunds for those two years and for 
the other three profits tax years. Only 
the years for which deficiencies are as- 
serted can be placed before the Board. 
After the Board has passed on the as- 
serted deficiencies, for the two years 
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supposed, the taxpayer may want to 
place his claims before a court for all 
five years. Those claims may all turn 
on some one point about capital in- 
vested, affecting all five years, so 
that one litigation will dispose of all 
five years at one and the same time 
and at one and the same expense. In 
such circumstances, the taxpayer 
should not be obliged to go to the 
Court of Appeals on the claims for 
the two years and sue in court on the 
claims for the other three, thus dupli- 
cating the litigation, entailing un- 
necessary work and expense on the 
taxpayer, the government and the 
courts. He should have the right, in 
a case of that kind, after the Board’s 
decision, to pay up as to the two years 
before the Board, and then to put 
those two years into court with the 
other three. 
Right of Appeal 

Section 283 (j) of the 1926 Act pro- 
vides that in cases tried before the 
Board of Tax Appeals before the 
enactment of the 1926 Act, there shall 
be no right of proceeding by appeal to 
the appellate courts, but the taxpayer 
and the commissioner are confined to 
the right to proceed by suit, after the 
board has made its decision. 

Mr. Guesmer suggested that there 
be added to Section 283 (j) the fol- 
lowing: 

However, if the taxpayer, within 
thirty days after the Board’s decision 
is rendered, files with the Board a 
statement that he intends to petition 
for a review of the decision, either 
party shall have the right to petition 
for the review thereof, within the time 
and in the manner by statute pro- 
vided. In such case the Board’s de- 
cision shall become final according to 
the provisions applicable to decisions 
subject to review. In such event no 
such suit shall be brought or prose- 
cuted as to any taxable year for which 
any deficiency was asserted before 
the Board and as to which the Board 
had jurisdiction to determine an over- 
payment. 

1. In many cases the record was 
fully presented to the Board and in 
such cases the taxpayer ought to have 
the right to go to the appellate court 
on that record. Thus there would be 
saved the expense and bother, un- 
necessary in such a case, of having 
another trial. Also the taxpayer, in 
such a case, should not be forced to 
pay up the deficiency found before 
placing his case before the court. 

2. There are many cases wherein 
the government is claiming a de- 
ficiency, and the taxpayer not only de- 
nies the deficiency, but, in addition, 
claims an overpayment for which he 
has filed a refund claim. On that re- 
fund claim, he must sue within a lim- 
ited time which may expire before the 
Board has passed on the asserted de- 
ficiency. He must therefore sue be- 
fore the Board has made its decision, 
even though, when that Board decision 
comes, it may dispose of the matter in 
such a way as to show that the suit 
was not necessary. The amendment 


suggested would obviate such an un- 
necessary suit in many cases. Here 
again there would be a saving of un- 
necessary expense on both sides. 

3. Some government  representa- 
tives claim that the law, as it now 
stands, puts the taxpayer in the fol- 
lowing trap: If he brings his suit to 
enforce his refund claims, before the 
Board has made a decision and be- 
fore the deficiency awarded by it has 
been paid, that suit cannot be main- 
tained; if he does not bring that suit, 
then the Statute of Limitations may 
have run against the right to bring it 
before the Board has made its de- 
cision. Thus, since he has no right to 
appeal from the Board’s decision, the 
doors of all the courts are closed to 
him, as to the years before the Board, 
and he never can get his case before 
any court in any manner. 


Statute of Limitations 


Section 277 of the 1926 Act limits 
the time within which the government 
may make assessments and collec- 
tions. While the language of the 
statute limits clearly enough the time 
for making assessments and for bring- 
ing suits, there is apparently no- limit 
on distraints of property under cer- 
tain circumstances, but the limit is 
confined to proceedings “in court.” 
The amendment suggested is that the 
words “in court’ be stricken out so 
that the limit will apply to all kinds of 
proceedings, as it should. 

Under another provision of the 
statute, when a 60-day letter is sent, 
the statute of limitations is “suspend- 
ed” during the time the Commission- 
er is prohibited from making an as- 
sessment and for sixty days there- 
after. This may mean that if at the 
time of the mailing of that 60-day let- 
ter, the Commissioner still had, say, 
two years to make an assessment, and 
if the letter should be appealed from 
and the case be pending before the 
Board and the court for, say,two years, 
the Commissioner could make an as- 
sessment within two years and 60 
days after the final judgment after 
that litigation. It is easy to see what 
an extraordinary extension of time to 
make assessments is thus brought 
about. It ought to be sufficient for the 
Commissioner to have sixty days after 
that final judgment to make his as- 
sessment, not several years and sixty 
days. The amendment proposed to 
correct this situation is to make Sec- 
tion 277(b) read as follows: 

“The statute of limitations provided 
in this section or in Section 278 on 
the making of assessments and the be- 
ginning of distraint or a proceeding in 
court for collection, in respect of any 
deficiency, shall (after the mailing of 
a notice under subdivision (a) of Sec- 
tion 274) be extended (unless it has 
previously expired) during the period 
in which the Commissioner is prohibit- 
ed from making the assessment or be- 
ginning distraint or a proceeding in 
court, and for 60 days thereafter.” 

Over 30,000 appeals have been filed 
with the Board since it was estab- 
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lished in 1924. Most’of the cases are 
complicated. There are only fifteen 
or sixteen men to cope with this work. 
Congestion is not the fault of the 
Board. The taxpayers have taken 
their cases there because they did not 
consider that they had gotten justice 
from the Revenue Bureau. 

It is now considered highly impor- 
tant that the overload of the Board 
be not unnecessarily increased. Cur- 
tailing the rights of the taxpayer 
should not be considered for a mo- 
ment. The big opportunity to remedy 
the difficulty lies with the Revenue 
Bureau. It can and should dispose of 
most cases correctly. 

Recently it has established the Spe- 
cial Advisory Committee, which is re- 
viewing cases that have already gone 
to the Board. Also it will review 
cases on which 60-day letters will be 
issued in the future. | 

If that committee can be made to 
feel that it has authority to decide in 
favor of the taxpayer on points sub- 
stantially supported, and if it will ap- 
proach the cases as a court would, it 
will no doubt be the means of going 
so far in giving the taxpayers justice 
that they will deem it necessary to 
litigate before the Board only com- 
paratively few cases. 

If, on the other hand, a conferee 
hesitates to give the taxpayer practi- 
cal justice on.some point, and passes 
the buck to the man above him, and 
that man hesitates to over-rule the 
conferee lest somebody else might 
say the conferee was right and criti- 
cize the over-ruling, the case will go 
through with such incomplete justice 
that the taxpayer will go to the Board 
or the courts. 

If, also, after the Special Advisory 
committee has decided certain points 
in favor of the taxpayer and has elim- 
inated certain issues, the General 
Counsel’s office reinstates them by 
raising them all in its answer, the 
Board will still have to contend with 
the case. Also if the General Coun- 
sel’s office should deem it necessary to 
litigate points on which there is a 
mere possibility of defeating the tax- 
payer, though substance may militate 
the other way, or points which mere- 
ly hamper with technicalities the 
reaching of the meritorious conten- 
tions of the taxpayer, there will be 
plenty of unnecessary litigation be- 
fore the Board. Undue insistence on 
extreme technical meaning of words 
necessarily increases and _ prolongs 
litigation, as it does in criminal cases. 
Emphasis on the substantial merits 
will lessen and shorten the litigation. 
For instance, if the position be taken 
that an expense item, large and un- 
precedented in the case of the particu- 
lar taxpayer, cannot be deducted, 
though necessary, on the claim that it 
was not “ordinary,” even though it 
was of a kind that all men would have 
made under similar circumstances, 
there is bound to be litigation, due to 
this too extreme position taken by the 
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Give Contests as Circulation Builders 


Editor of Mountain Echo, at Keyser, West Va., Closes Successful 
Eight Weeks’ Contest for Circulation and Advertising 


(By Clay V. Miller, Jr.) 

Editing a paper at the age of 23 
bas its handicaps. Most important of 
all is the fact that a young editor lacks 
experience. Add to that another 
handicap, not to be taken too lightly, 
is the fact 
CHUA ey OUT 
constitu- 
ency often 
finds it dif- 
ficult to be- 
lieve in 
your ability. 

Several 
times  dur- 
ing the past 
four months 
since I have 
been edit- 
ihaay Fe he late 
Mountain 
Bich om eat 
Keyser, 
gentlemen 
desiring business dealings have in- 
quired for “Mr. Miller” and when in- 
formed that that was my name, they 
have asked for my father. Luckily, 
many Mountain Echo readers have not 
met the editor. 

Keenly realizing these handicaps, I 
hesitated in accepting the committee’s 
kind invitation to speak on “Contests 
As Circulation Builders.” It was ex- 
plained to me, however, that I would 
have fresh information, since our pa- 
per has just finished a campaign, and 
that. the first speaker at the first ses: 
sion wasn’t expected to be very good, 
since many of the editors would not 
yet have arrived. 

With these explanations at hand, I 
aecided that the least, and most, I 
could do would be to describe briefly 
the eight weeks’ contest just ended at 
Keyser on the Mountain Echo. 

When the Woodyard brothers, of 
Spencer, purchased the Mountain 
Echo, it was what generously might be 
termed run down. The _ circulation 
was slightly less than 1,000, and prac- 
tically none of the list was paid-in- 
advance. Realizing that it would be 
impossible to carry the proper amount 
of advertising at the proper price with 
such a light, doubtful circulation, it 
was decided immediately that a con- 
test should be staged. 

First, however, we decided that we 
must prove to the town that we could 
give it a real newspaper. A large job 
printing business had taken up much 
time and attention of the former own- 
er, and the sheet had been run as a 
mere avocation. Much plate matter 
was used and copy often was manufac- 
tured by the scissors and . paste 
method. 

For six weeks the Mountain Echo 
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was filled with real news; news of 
that particular locality with the per- 
sonal touch lacking in the metropoli- 
tan dailies that find their way into 
Mineral county. 

This was followed up with a letter 
to every subscriber, asking them to 
pay up their subscription in advance, 
and explaining the advantages of such 
a plan. Only a very few responded. 

O. V. Headlee, of the firm of 
Charles Partlowe Company, campaign- 
ers who staged the Weston Demo- 
crat and Morgantown New Dominion 
contests, came to Keyser, August 4, 
and the campaign was on. A double 
truck spread in our first 12-page paper 
announced the prizes: a Buick Master 
Six sedan, a Nash Standard Six sedan, 
a Pontiac Six coach, two prizes of 
$150 and two of $100, with a 20 per 
cent commission to go to all active 
candidates who failed to win a prize. 

Because the list totaled, at retail, 
$6,000, I expected to see hundreds 
rushing the office door when I went 
down the next morning, much earlier 
than usual. Mr. Headlee, who has had 
nineteen years experience in the field, 
assured me that there would be no 
fatalities in the rush. A lone letter 
from an Elk Garden aspirant was our 
first day’s reward. 

Then Mr. Headlee got busy. He in- 
terviewed prominent business men in 
Keyser and got “hot tips’ on live 
wire men and women in the com- 
munity who might be interested. In- 
side of a week he had seventeen en- 
tries in the contest, ten of whom 
he classified as the proper type. Mr. 
Headlee’s job from then until the close 
of the campaign was to keep the can- 
didates busy, although several of them 
became discouraged and quit. 

The contest closed October 4. In 
last week’s issue we announced, with 
a sworn statement, a paid-in-advance 
circulation of 2,058, although at the 
present time we have a 2500 run. The 
contest added exactly 1,804 new sub- 
scribers to our list, and paid-in-ad- 
vance 254 old subscribers. About 400 
old names, not many months in ar- 
rears, are carried on the books until 
we have time to write them a follow- 
up letter explaining our paid-in-ad- 
vance policy and asking for remit- 
tance. Those who fail to comply by 
January 1 will be eliminated from our 
files. 

Which explains, in a nutshell, what 
a circulation contest has done for our 
paper. It has increased a doubtful 
list of less than 1,000 subscribers, with 
not more than two dozen _ paid-in-ad- 
vance, to a clean, well distributed list 
of 2,058 paid-in-advance. 

Financially, the contest did not 
make us rich, Although just about 
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breaking even, we were greatly sur- 

prised that we did not lose money on 
such a pretentious program. With 
two other contests in progress in the 
same county, and with a Cumberland | 
paper’s contest entering our field, 
many thought us foolhardy to attempt | 

such a thing. i 
But we shall make money on the 

contest. Before we took over the pa- 
per in June, there were 87 column 
inches of advertising in our eight- 
page paper. Our issue of this week, 
out this morning, will carry twelve 
pages too-full of advertising, and it. 
was necessary to carry a 60-inch ad 
until next week because of lack of 
space. 

In buying white space in a newspa-. 
per, the merchant is merely buying 
readers. No one knows that better 
than a merchant. While we were able 
to carry 400 or 500 inches of advertis- 
ing during the summer by giving away 
1,000 free copies, thus enlarging our 
field, it was an easy matter to get 800 
or 900 inches for this week, without 
giving away a single copy. Advertis- 
ing want coverage, and the contest is 
the best way to get it in the shortest 
time. And it gives a paid-in-advance 
coverage with which an ordinary list 
cannot compete. 

The contest, to my mind, does three 
primary things: 

First, it will add new subscribers, 
thereby permitting an increase in ad- 
vertising rates. 

Second, it collects past due ac- 
counts. } 

Third, it gives advertising to the 
newspaper and centers the attention 
of the community on your paper. 

Many of you will say that a good 
newspaper will automatically add new 
subscribers. This is true, but the fact 
remains that people will not subscribe 
to the paper until they see it, and 
often it takes personal solicitation 
from a friend to make them see it. 
Adding new subscribers through the 
merits of the paper alone is a slow 
and tedious process. In our case at 
Keyser, it was imperative that we get 
circulation quickly. It would have 
taken us years to add 1,804 new sub- 
scribers, no matter how fine a paper 
we published. : 

Many of you will say that the circu- 
lation will not stick; that all the new 
subscribers will quit when their sub- 
scription expires. This, from my own 
personal experience, I do not know. I 
can tell you that next year. But I do 
know that on the Spencer Times Rec- 
ord, at Spencer, it is a matter of 
record that 70 per cent of the new sub- 
scribers added by circulation contests 
have stayed on eyen after their sub- 
scription expires, This pre-supposed, 
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of course, that the readers must be 
given a good paper. 

Collecting past due accounts on a 
newspaper is no easy task. That is 
one of the many reasons why the 
Mountain Echo, from this time hence, 
will follow the suggestion of the N. E. 
A. and carry only paid-in-advance cir- 
culation. It is against human nature 
to pay for something already received, 
and solicitation directly from the pa- 
per will often lose the account. 

If Mr. Miller, manager, stops you on 
the street for your newspaper account, 
owed since 1916, you’re likely to get 
slightly peeved. But if Mrs. Jones, 
wife of one of your good customers, 
stops you and asks for that amount so 
that she may win a Buick Master Six 
sedan, you'll pay it and sign up for a 
year-in-advance. Circulation cam: 
paigns capitalize psychology. 

You will say that such collections 
do not revert to the newspaper inas- 
much as the paper only broke even 
on tbe contest. This, too, is true in 
our case but it may be discounted. As 
has been pointed out, the Mountain 
Echo had a circulation of less than 
1,000 in June. Many of these accounts 
were years past due, and many of the 
original subscribers dead, the paper 
being sent to the son or daughter. 

Had that list been 1500, with all of 
them not more than one or two years 


past due, the Mountain Echo would 
have made $3,000 on the _ contest. 
This contention is based on the 


experience of the Times Record, at 
Spencer, which has had two contests 
in the past five years, making money 
on each of them, and now boasting a 
circulation of more than 6,000. 

It is an undisputed fact that a con- 
test gets the community interested in 
the paper. With several prominent 
men and women after the top prize, 
your paper’s name becomes a byword 
in the home, and a topic for back-yard, 
over-the-fence conversation between 
neighbors 

A solicitor connected with the of- 
fice will never get the publicity for 
the newspaper. That is a mere busi- 
ness proposition. But hook up the 
business end of circulation with the 
personal touch of home-town solicita- 
tion among friends, and you’re bound 
to get results. 

There are some of you who will say 
that circulation campaigns cause ill 
feeling. Our experience shows that 
this is negligible. Out of the seven- 
teen entries in our campaign, but two 
expressed dissatisfaction at 
finish. I can conceive of cases when 
a hotly contested campaign would di- 
vide the town into two factions, but 
an experienced campaign manager 
will take due precaution to prevent 
this. 

Circulation is the life blood of the 
newspaper and the more circulation 
you have, the more powerful is your 
paper. Our experience is a biography 
of the average contest, I believe, with 
the exception that we didn’t make any 


money. But the average editor of an 
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average paper will tell you that the 
average campaign makes money. Our 


paper was below the average. It had 
been sidetracked for jobwork. 
A contest with us was inevitable. 


There was no other way for us to 
turn. Our paper’s very life depended 
on more advertising. Our advertisers 
demanded circulation and now we 
have it—over 2,000 paid-in-advance. 
According to the advertising space we 
ran this week as compared to the 
space we ran in June, our financial re- 
ward has only begun. 
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I realize that my experience has 
been limited; confined to one contest. 
There may be much that can be said 
against contests; much that I did not 
encounter in the contest at Keyser. 
All I have done, therefore, is to give 
an accounting of that contest. It is 
limited, and may not have brought you 
anything you didn’t know. 

But it’s too late now to be sorry. 

(Mr. Miller gave the above talk at 
the conference of journalists held at 
Morgantown, West Virginia, October 
2H.) 


American Publishers’ Conference Meets 


Organization Made Up of Six Press Associations 
Considers Postal Rate Laws at Washington 


The American Publishers’ Confer- 
ence, made up of the National Edi- 
torial Association, the Southern News- 
paper Publishers’ association, the In- 
land Daily Press association, the Na- 
tional Publishers’ association, the Ag- 
ricultural Publishers’ association and 
Associated Business Papers, Inc., met 
at the Racquet Club in Washington, 
D. C., on December 9 and 10 to consult 
regarding the activities in postal mat- 
ters with delegates of the six publish- 
ers’ associations comprising this Con- 
ference as to activities in connection 
with legislative work in the present 
session of congress. The conference 
publishers concluded at the end of the 
first day’s session, which ran into long 
liours with discussions of the postal 
situation from all angles, that they 
would ask for nothing more directly, 
and take nothing less, than that the 
government return to the 1920 second- 
class rates. 

The American Publishers’ Confer- 
ence carries as its point of contact 
with each association the chairman of 
the postal committee, and the presi- 
dent and secretary of each of the six 
associations forming it. 

Representatives of the six associa- 
tions to the American Publishers’ Con- 
ference were as follows: 

Southern Newspaper Publishers’ as- 
sociation, Colonel Robert Ewing, 
States, New Orleans, Louisiana; and 
Colonel Urey Woodson, Messenger, 
Owensburg, Kentucky. 

National Editorial Association, 
Charles M. Meredith, Free Press, 
Quakertown, Pennsylvania, and J. C. 
Brimblecomb, Graphic, Newton, Mass- 
achusetts. 

Inland Daily Press association, Will 
H. McConnell, Ulinois State Journal, 
Springfield, Illinois; and Will V. Tuf- 
ford, Clinton, Iowa, secretary-treasurer 
of the Inland Daily Press association. 

National Publishers’ association, A. 
C. Pearson, United Publishers’ Cor- 
poration, New York City; and George 
C. Lucas, executive secretary of the 
United Publishers’ Corporation. 

Agricultural Publishers’ Association, 
Victor F. Hayden, executive secretary, 
Chicago. 

Associated Business Inc. 


Papers, ' 


Fred M. Feiker, managing director, 
New York City; M. C. Robbins, Rob- 
bins Publishing company, New York 
City. 

The second day of the conference 
was devoted to the visiting of con- 
gressmen and senators by special ap- 
pointed committees, all of whom ap- 
peared deeply interested in the pos- 
ition the conference took in making its 
objective the 1920 rates. Other fea- 
tures, no doubt, will be considered 
such as the bundle rate, the envelope 
printing matter, and clearing up dif- 
ferences in other classes of postage, 
but these, it is understood, will be pre- 
sented by individual interests. 

The administration is to present a 
bill; the labor interest, it is under- 
stood, will also present a bill, and the 
American Publishers’ Conference will 
present a bill, confining itself to the 
conclusion of the Conference, to ask 
for the 1920 rates. It is expected 
that the government will not mention 
rates in its bill. 

The bills mentioned are to be intro- 
duced at once, and certain representa- 
fives of the six publishers’ associa- 
tions are to be called back to Washing- 
ton about the middle of January to 
present the publishers’ desire before 
the Joint Postal Committee of the 
House and Senate. 

The American Publishers’ Confer- 
ence elected the following officers at 
the first day’s session: 

A. C. Pearson, national chairman; 
William L. Daley, secretary-treasurer; 
Urey Woodson, executive vice-chair- 
man; vice-chairman, J. C. Brimble- 
comb, N. EH. A.; vice-chairman, Will 
H. McConnell, Inland Daily Press as- 
sociation. 


The University of Wisconsin faculty 
has. approved the reorganization of the 
four-year course in journalism into a 
school with a three-year curriculum 
comprising a junior, a senior, and one 
graduate year. Two years of college 
work will be required for entrance and 
the B. A. degree will be offered upon 
completion of two years’ work, and the 
M. A. degree for the third year of 
school of journalism study. 


Making the Non-Advertiser Advertise 


George H. James, Managing Editor of Brazil, Ind., Daily Times 
Shows Journalists How to Convert Advertising Skeptics 


(By George H. James) 

I bave heard that a good talk should 
be like a woman’s dress—short enough 
to be interesting, yet long enough to 
cover the subject. With that idea in 
mind I will attempt to regulate the 
length of my remarks. 


In studying the subject assigned to 
me, I have endeavored to place myself 
in the field of the weekly newspaper 
and I have reckoned the limit of time 
that may be given to getting new ad- 
vertisers or this “missionary work” 
of converting non-advertisers. We can 
readily realize that the weekly news- 
paper man can not be a specialist in 
any particular line, but if he is lucky 
enough to be a front office man with 
plenty of competent help in the me- 
chanical department to get out his 
paper and job work, he must of neces- 
sity still be the editor, advertising 
manager, business manager, circula- 
tion manager, trouble shooter and, if 
not in reality the janitor, the oversee- 
ing custodian of the office. Being a 
small town newspaper man myself, 
with a more or less brief metropolitan 
experience, I can appreciate the fact 
that the small town non-advertising 
merchant is harder to pry loose from 
his time honored ideas than his big 
city brother. If he has never adver- 
tised consistently it is a man’s size 
contract to convince him to do so. 

We always wonder why a brassy, 
traveling ad salesman can come into 
our towns and sell a non-advertising 
merchant an ad on a so-called special 
page at twice our regular rate, when 
we know the ad won’t do him very 
much good and we would hesitate to 
attempt to sell him the same scheme. 
We wonder what we lack in our com- 
position to sell legitimate advertising 
to these “hard ones,’ whom the spe- 
cial page grafter sells so easily. 

It is a good rule to begin the day 
with you pressing your work rather 
than your work pressing you. Before 
the advertising salesman starts his 
day’s work it is a good idea to organ- 
ize. He should have a list of all the 
advertisers whose copy is fairly sure 
to be ready along with those who will 
not and those whom you feel are not 
even considering an advertisement. 

We find it a good rule, and a paying 
one, to prepare copy for those who 
will not have copy ready and be pre- 
pared to present an advertising idea 
to the non-advertisers. It is a good 
idea to watch the merchants’ display 
windows and prepare copy for an ad 
that will tie up with these displays. 
If the goods are worthy of displaying 
in the windows they are worth talking 
about to your subscribers. One gets 
plenty of ideas from the exchanges 
and larger city newspapers, 


If we get busy we are quite likely to 
drop the calls on the non-advertising 
merchants. Don’t rubber stamp your 
merchants as “live ones” and “dead 
ones” and drop your calls on the lat- 
ter. Year after year I have passed 
a certain grocery store, having given 
up all hope of selling advertising 
there. I was actually startled a few 
days ago to see that merchant volun- 
tarily walk into our office and lay 
down copy for a fair sized ad. He had 
joined an independent grocers’ as- 
sociation to combat the chain grocery 
stores, and from the head of that as- 
sociation had heard a good talk on 
store advertising. 

Some of your merchants are rubber 
stamped, “Christmas Only.” You can 
get them for an ad or two on the 
weeks before Christmas but have been 
unable to interest them at any other 
time. We had a couple of jewelers in 
this class but began by drawing up 
copy and selling them ads on gradua- 
tion presents, Mothers’ Day and the 
like, and finally a few in-between ads 
on birthday gifts, watches and dia- 
monds, until they have become fairly 
regular advertisers. 

Incidentally Christmas advertising 
always starts too late in the smaller 
cities and towns. In order to correct 
this we should begin talking about 
Christmas before Thanksgiving by 
using the word “Christmas” as many 
times as possible in the news copy; 
play up the Christmas bazaars and 
showers and buy some boiler plate 
filler that tells how to make Christmas 
presents with needle work, etc., and 
work the “Shop Early” slogan over- 
time. We show the kiddies some pic- 
tures of Santa Claus about the time he 
is thinking of Thanksgiving turkey. 

A good incentive for getting new 
advertisers is necessity. Figure the 
actual cost of every week’s edition and 
set out to sell enough advertising to 
make a profit on every paper. I do 
not know the cost of a weekly paper 
but I understand it is comparatively 
more than a daily. We know how 
much it costs to get out our paper to 
the public and we struggle to get 
enough business over that figure to 
make the laborer worthy of his hire. 
We also find it is a good incentive to 
keep the figures of the previous year 
always before us and try to beat the 
total inches and receipts in the corre- 
sponding issue of the previous year. 
Thus we have the sport of a game or 
race in our advertising selling effort 
and the joy of winning occasionally, if 
not regularly. 

Harry A. Casey, advertising man- 
ager of the Scripps-Howard group of 
newspapers, in his book, “Selling Ad- 
yertising,” advises us to consult our 
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telephone books and line up the adver- 
tising possibilities before we go onto 
the street. He said that we will be 
surprised to learn that we have sold 
not more than eight or ten per cent 
of the prospects. What other field, 
therefore, has such a rich field for ex- 
pansion of its business? 

It has been our experience in a 
small city that merchants give us 
their advertising because they like us; 
or they do not give us business be- 
cause they “don’t like our type.” It 
is a good rule, therefore, to cultivate 
friendliness with the merchants; ac- 
quire a-pleasing disposition and apply 
the merchant’s own rule toward his 
trade that “The customer is always 
right.” 

While the “city slicker’ can come 
into our towns and get away with a 
special page at two or three times 
our regular rates there is usually a 
bad after-effect left for the publisher 
to smooth out after the solicitor has 
left town, and while he has had re- 
markable success at selling, I doubt 
if he could get a good run of adver- 
tising week after week the year round. 
Modesty, therefore, pays in the long 
run. 

There is a vast difference between 
soliciting advertising business in a 
metropolig and a small town. Con- 
trast the atmosphere of the two stores, 
one in a big city, the other in a small 
town. At John Wanamaker’s store 
in New York, for instance, the em- 
ployees start every day by listening to 
a recital from a huge pipe organ lo- 
cated in the open center of the store. 
Many city stores start with sales talks 
to clerks and departmental meetings 
all over the store. Everything is done 
to put the store force in a pleasant 
and active attitude for the day’s work. 


The small town advertising solici- 


tor, on the contrary, often meets 
the merchant sweeping out his 
store. It is raining, perhaps, and 


the store at this time of the day 
is dark and gloomy. If a grocery 
store there is the odor of cheese 
and decaying vegetables. Through 
such a gloomy atmosphere as this the 
salesman must make his talk for ad- 
vertising. So it behooves the solici- 
tor to keep his habits and health such 
that he feels well and full of pep. 
Above all he must talk sunshine, not 
the canned variety that the secretary 
of the chamber of commerce puts out 
in the prospectus of the town, but be 
able to meet the merchant’s argu- 
ments of: ‘“What’s the use of adver- 
lising? There ain’t no money to 
spend,” with a little reliable news 
scraped off the silver lining of the 
dark cloud he hovers under. Show 
him carefully compiled statistics that 
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the bank deposits of last call period 
were considerably larger than at the 
corresponding time last year; that his 
customers have the money and it is 
up to him to pry them loose, and news- 
paper advertising is the most power- 
ful pry. Show him how this factory 
is resuming work on a larger scale and 
the payrolls are increased. If in a 
rural community show him that the 
farmers have gotten their money on 
their tomatoes and that they are 
marketing $14.00 hogs fattened on 85 
cent corn. Dispel his gloom shadow 
with cheerful thoughts. 

In soliciting new advertisers one is 
often confronted with the subject of 
cost. To the small advertiser twenty- 
five cents an inch often looks like a 
lot of money to spend. Yet a research 
committee of the National Editorial 
association has determined that 25 
cents is the actual minimum that can 
he charged for a newspaper of 500 cir- 
culation to allow the publisher to 
make any money. For a newspaper 
of 1,500, which is somewhat below the 
average run of weekly newspapers, 
the established rate is 85 cents an 
inch. Don’t we all wish we could get 
it? 

A good argument to use is that all 
books on the business of merchandis- 
ing and the result of the study and re- 
search of merchandising specialists is 
that three to five per cent of the 
store’s income should be invested in 
advertising as a fixed expense of oper- 
ation the same as rent, lights, heat and 
salespeople. Advise the merchant to 
try out advertising for a year, keep- 
ing his expense even below the mini- 
mum of three per cent. Then go to 
the merchant with a plan of advertis- 
ing rather than with a single piece of 
copy. A one time run of an ad is sure- 
ly not a fair test of advertising. Sug- 
gest to the merchant that the mere 
putting his store name before the pub- 
lic once each week is good advertis- 
ing. 

“Yes, but I’ve been here for thirty 
years. Everybody knows I’m here,” 
he may say. Then you counter-at- 
tack with Bruce Barton’s story of the 
advertising solicitor, who, when con- 
fronted with a similar remark, point- 
ed to the Methodist church on the op- 
posite corner and said: “That church 
has been there for fifty years and they 
ring the bell every Sunday morning.”’ 

Suppose the merchant greets you 
cheerfully, smiles as he says: “I am 
doing very well, thank you,” (meaning 
without advertising). You might ask 
him if he ever had a fire or a burglary. 
If he replies to the contrary you might 
remind him that he carries insurance 
against such losses. What insurance 
is he carrying against a slump in 
business? A business can not stand 
still and it is actually humiliating to 
see your business on the down grade 
and all established principles of suc- 
cessful store management should be 
followed to keep the business increas- 
ing. These principles include adver- 
tising. 
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It may strike you as funny but ad- 
vertising did not originate with the 
publishers. It was forced on them by 
merchants who grasped the oppor- 
tunities of bringing their announce- 
ments to the public in this simple 
manner. The early publishers did not 
want advertising nor did they solicit 
any. But merchants brought such 
pressure to bear that they finally got 
permission to buy a small amount of 
space. That may interest the mer- 
chants who did not believe in adver- 
tising. 

Keep calling on the non-advertisers 
for you never know when you may get 
new business from an _  unlooked-for 
source. Take, for instance, the gro- 
cery stores. Only a few years ago the 
grocery store owner figured he did 
not have to advertise because his 
commodities were something people 
had to buy to keep alive. Look at the 
Thursday and Friday editions of daily 
newspapers and your own weekly 
editions now. They are loaded with 
such advertising. Twenty years ago 
my town had forty-five saloons and 
twenty-one grocery stores. Now we 
have no saloons and nearly sixty gro- 
cery stores, serving the same number 
of people in the community. People 
are evidently paying less for booze 
and more for commodities, and gro- 
cery stores, serving the same number 
of people in the community. People 
are evidently paying less for booze 
and more for groceries, and grocery 
keepers must advertise to get their 
share of the increased business. 

Circulation is not as good a talking 
point in a small town as in a big city. 
I have noticed that merchants pay 
very little attention to our circula- 
tion talks and arguments and, al- 
though we have a standing invitation 
to them to come in and see the papers 
run off, I have observed that none of 
them ever does. But a newspaper must 
be prepared to offer good typography 
and a good print. An advertiser likes 
to see his ad well set up and printed 
black. 

Are you confronted with the argu- 
ment, “my advertising does not get 
results”? I was interested in a unique 
test of advertising employed by the 
Campbell theater, a picture show 
house at Spencer recently. In a half 
inch space in the regular 2 columns 
by 6 inch program ad, the proprietor 
announced that the first twenty girls 
and the first twenty boys who were in 
an orderly line at the box office at 7 
o’clock that evening would be admit- 
ted free. Although the papers did not 
get into the homes much before 6 
o’clock there were in line at the speci- 
fied time forty boys and twenty-five 
girls, a good size percentage of the 
school children of Spencer. The pro- 
prietor admitted them all and was con- 
vinced that people were reading his 
ads. 

If a prospective advertiser refers to 
the fact that a certain chain store uses 
no newspaper advertising, make use 
of that situation as an argument to en- 
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joy a_ privilege which that chain 
store’s present policy leaves open for 
him. It might be well to note here 
that the twelve Montgomery Ward re- 
tail stores in Indiana are liberal users 
of newspaper space and chain stores 
are coming to it. Woolworth is using 
the magazines and will eventually 
come to local advertising. 

A large department store in the 
south did no newspaper advertising. 
A live newspaper printed 5,000 postal 
cards which were delivered by the 
newspaper carriers. The postals read 
as follows: “I like to shop in your 
store and enjoy reading your adver- 
tisements. If your advertisements 
appear in (blank newspaper), which is 
my favorite newspaper, you may be 
sure I will read them regularly.” There 
was space left for the name and street 
number. The cards rolled in and 
piled high on the manager’s desk, 
making a gigantic petition which he 
could not ignore. The solicitor follow- 
ed up the appeal with a personal visit 
and got a contract for five pages a 
week for a year. You see, thinking is 
a vital part of getting new advertis- 
ing. 

Meet the bad weather blues with the 
argument that bad weather brings out 
only the earnest shoppers and gives 
the farmers a chance to come to town 
and shop. 

Use your Christmas advertising to 
get regulars. We have made a good 
month out of January with the aid of 
post-Christmas news stories. We in- 
terview each merchant on the success 
of his Christmas business and in a 
story suggest that the stores are 
willing to clear their shelves of 
seasonable goods at greatly reduced 
prices, and the January sales this year 
will be unusually attractive 

Study the psychology of small town 
selling. Keep out of factional and 
chureh fights; avoid being a bank di- 
rector in one bank if there is another 
from whom you expect advertising. 
One could hardly expect to be a Klan 
leader and keep the good will of the 
Jewish and Catholic merchants. Don’t 
allow your social life to hurt your 
business. A friendly attitude with the 
merchant’s family, a boost for the boy 
or girl in his or her efforts in little 
news articles are good will builders. 

The publisher’s wife, even, can be 
a big help to him. Where and how she 
buys the needed commodities require 
thought. She must use tact continual- 
ly. She must use extraordinary care 
in her social activities and with a 
carefully planned dinner can help get 
the good will of prospective adver- 
tisers. Or just courtesy to the sales 
people in the stores helps a lot. 

Approach is a factor in getting new 
advertiser’s copy. “I don’t suppose 
you want an ad today, Mr. Jones,” is 
a suggestion that usually brings the 
answer, “No, not today.” But con- 
front him with this, “Mr. Jones, the 
state board of health has ordered 
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Newspapers’ Attitude Toward Sports 


Publishers Must Give Public What It Wants in Sports, F. R. Starbuck 
of Racine, Wis., Journal-News Tells Inland Press 


(By F. R. Starbuck) 

“The Attitude of the Newspaper 
Towards Professional Sports.” 

After all, there is only one way to 
look at this question, and that is: not 
what the publisher wants but what the 
people, or the readers want. I realize 
there must necessarily be two sides to 
this subject because I have very good 
reason to understand that one or more 
of the prominent members of this or- 
ganization holds just about diamet- 
rically opposite views to mine. 

I believe the recent Tunney-Demp- 
sey fight proved conclusively that the 
masses are interested in professional 
sport, for certainly there was a con- 
test that was commercialized from 
start to finish. It might be said, of 
course, that if it were not for the gen- 
erous space given this event the pub- 
lic interest would not have been de- 
veloped. But after all I do not be- 
lieve that the support of the press was 
the main factor in arousing interest. 

First, let us take the matter of radio 
reception. In Racine, Wisconsin, 
there are possibly 6500 sets, and if 90 
per cent were not tuned in on the fight 
that night, then I’m a poor yuesser. 
About all I heard the day before and 
the day after was a succession of con- 
versation about the radio party at 
some one’s house; in fact the woman 
who does the cleaning at our home 
wanted to skip the day of the fight so 
that she could have plenty of time to 
get ready for a party she was to have 
that night. 

Our main advertising collector re- 
ported several times that no matter 
where he went all he heard was fight 
talk; the lighter receipts from  sub- 
scription collectors at about that time 
might be ascribed to constant inter- 
ruptions from subscribers who per- 
sisted in airing their views about the 
scrap. 

I am only citing the above instances 
to show that people, old and young, 
rich and poor, wanted to discuss that 
much debated seventh round. And if 
that is the case, then certainly those 
same people expect their daily news- 
paper to give them all angles of the 
affair. 

In giving you my views I want you 
to understand that I do not pretend 
to keep fully posted on all kinds of 
sporting events. 

I haven’t attended a prize fight for 
years, or for that matter a profession- 
al ball game in the larger cities; as 
for football and basket ball my knowl- 


edge is very scanty. I do admit a great 


liking for golf and fishing, however, 
possibly because I can so actively par- 
ticipate in the pleasure. 

But admitting my non-attendance at 
certain professional games, that does 


not mean I am not interested, and I 
think the same thing applies to many 
others. I know many people who read 
the stock market reports daily but 
would never think of risking a dol- 
lar. I have never caught a fish above 
four or five pounds, but I can get a 
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wonderful kick out of reading about 
the capture of a gigantic sea bass or 
a tarpon. 

The trouble with some of us news- 
paper men is that realizing the so- 
called commercialism of professional 
sports we don’t like the idea of giving 
up so much spate to it without those 
back of the affairs spending some of 
the money in buying our advertising 
space. That is, to be true, a regret- 
table feature, but are the publishers 
ready to take a radical step in elim- 
inating much of it just because the 
promotors ignore our advertising col- 
umns? 

I have heard one objection raised to 
so much sports, and that is, the disin- 
clination of advertising to go on sport 
pages. But here is a recent issue of 
the Journal News where the two pages 
that we devote to sports are spent 
over four pages because we have four 
or more large tobacco ads scheduled 
for that day. You gentlemen have all 
had about the same experience. What 
if we don’t have any department store 
ads for those pages; we don’t need 
them there. 

Racine is primarily a workingmen’s 
town; there are thousands of young 
men in the factories. Don’t you think 
they follow professional baseball? 
Don’t you think they talk prize fights? 
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You bet they do. Even before the days 
of the radio we have had six truck 
lines busy every afternoon of the post 
season ball games. 

I heard one man say, “Who cares a 
continental that Babe Ruth makes 
another home run?” I leave the an- 
swer to you. 

We naturally like to talk about the 
pureness of amateur sports, but again 
in a rapidly increasing number of 
cases that is a misnomer. Certain col- 
lege football is commercialized enough 
even though the players get nothing 
for their service; our city basketball 
and indoor baseball teams have to 
have their uniforms furnished by some 
enterprising merchants or manufac- 
turer and admission is charged. Even 
the amateur golfer, if he ever gets any- 
where in the championships hasn’t 
any spare time to work for a living; 
the click of gold may not touch his 
hands, but how far does the poor 
young man get in golf or tennis? I 
am not decrying amateur sport, but 
there are many occasions where the 
line is drawn pretty thin. 

_So, we get down to a pretty narrow 
range of sports when we dismiss the 
professional and the college amateur 
who fights for his alma mater where 
fifty thousand people pay large sums 
to see him perform. 

It might be said that members of the 
Inland in the smaller cities who min- 
imize sports make more money than 
some of the larger ones. This is true 
because they are able to economize 
all along the line; their bigger broth- 
ers either spend more, or think they 
have it in a dozen different ways, 
either because of competition or near- 
ness to the larger cities. 

I am not contending for the publica- 
tion of professional sports simply be- 
cause the Journal News was so com- 
pelled through the influx of thousands 
of copies of metropolitan dailies, but 
because I believe people in Racine are 
no different than anywhere else. 

Last year over eight thousand bowl- 
ers in Wisconsin came to Racine and 
competed for prizes for a four-weeks’ 
period. They received money awards, 
so I presume that makes them pro- 
fessionals. How is that for interests? 

We can never get away from the 
fact that the newspaper is the purvey- 
or of news; that is fundamental and 
true, no matter how large the publica- 
tion or where published. We can 
deprecate and assail the tendency of 
certain professional sports as much as 
we may like editorially, but when it 
comes to the news column we would 
be foolish to shut our eyes to what 
constitutes the interest of our readers. 
When they, in turn, repudiate a 
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monster prize fight simply because the 
gate receipts are so tremendous, the 
purses too large, or a belief that the 
whole affair is a frameup, then as pub- 
lishers we may be warranted in acting 
differently than the majority of us do 
now. 


(Mr. Starbuck is publisher of the 
Racine (Wis.) Journal News, and gave 
the above address before the Inland 
Press association at a recent meeting 
in Chicago. His talk aroused some 
warm discussion among those present 
at the meeting.) 


Composin?, Room Executives Elect 


Henry M. Scott of Decatur Review is President 
of Newly Organized Illinois Shop Men 


The Illinois Composing Room Ex- 
ecutives’ association was formed at a 
meeting held in Decatur, Illinois, on 
October 16. Henry M. Scott, of the 
Decatur Review, was elected president 
of the new organization; Robert L. 
Jones, Illinois State Journal, Spring- 
field, vice president; and Thomas C. 
Lady, Peoria Transcript, secretary. 

The association will attempt to 
solve problems of an executive nature 
which daily confront foremen and as- 
sistants. Membership is open to 
foremen, mechanical superintendents, 
assistant foremen, machinists and as- 
sistants. The next meeting will be 
held in Peoria, in January. 


Henry M. Scott, or “Scotty” as he is 
called by all who know him, president 
of the newly organized Illinois News- 
paper Composing Room Executives’ as- 
sociation likes to say that he has 
“srown up with” the Review, where 
since 1898 he has served as compos- 
ing room executive. 

Scotty served his apprenticeship 
on the Jacksonville (Ill.) Journal, 
when the linotype and other of the 
mechanical typesetting machines were 
unknown. Then followed nine years 
of rambling—nine years of hand-to- 
mouth living. A day here and a week 
there, but most always on the go. 

Work for the itinerant printer in 
those days was none too plentiful. Fre- 
quently he traveled for weeks, finding 
only enough work to pay for his meals, 
but like the real knight of the road, 
he was happy. 

Usually he wintered in the south 
and summered in the north, stopping 
off when necessary to work a day ora 
week in some midway town for the 
money to complete the trip. 

In his ramblings he made thousands 
of friends, and he worked in hundreds 
of printing offices, varying in size 
from the largest to the smallest. 

Some of the publications for which 
he set type in the years when he was 
satisfying his wanderlust and gaining 
the experience which now serves him, 
are known the country over. Some 
are larger than they were, others have 
changed their names or have been ab- 
sorbed by some other more progress- 
ive company. They include: 

Nashville American, Pittsburgh 
Press, Memphis Appeal, Savannah 
News, Kansas City Times, St. Louis 
Globe Democrat, Southern Lumber- 
man, Northwestern Lumberman, Wash- 
ington Times, Chicago Post, Chicago 
Herald, Omaha Bee. 


When Scotty came to the Review, 
eight men were at work in the com- 
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posing room. Shortly afterward, lino- 
type machines were installed and to- 
day there are eleven such machines 
and the personnel of the composing 
room has been increased to twenty- 
seven. 

President Scott is enthusiastic as to 
the possibilities of the organization 
which he heads. He has the hope that 
through the regular meetings of com- 
posing room executives, the exchange 
of ideas and experience will raise the 
standard of composing room practices 
in the newspaper plants of the state. 

He holds up his own room as an 
example of efficiency and with a pride 
that every foreman understands, 
points out that there is work for every 
man in the department and that there 
is no waste equipment, every machine 
and every appliance purchased being 
in daily use. 

While he expects other foremen to 
benefit from the experiences of the 
Review, he also expects to get inspira- 
tion himself, from the practices and 
experiences of other offices. 

At the next meeting, which is to be 
held in Peoria, January 15, 1928, the 
program for the year will be decided 
upon, and those attending will dis- 
cuss mutual problems and the way 
for their settlement. 
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Editor Named Assistant Director 


Hugh Doak, editor of the Man- 
chester Times and state vice presi- 
dent of the National Editorial] associa- 
tion, has been appointed assistant di- 


rector of the Tennessee Public Utility 


Information Bureau, effective Novem- 
ber 1, according to announcement by 
Guy P. Newbern, director. 

Mr. Doak is a newspaper man with 
more than twenty years experience, 
having started his newspaper career 
on the Cannon Courier, Woodbury, 
Tenn., in 1905. He worked on various 
other Tennessee newspapers and for a 
time was in the commercial printing 
business in Nashville. In Ieee hie 
purchased the Manchester Times and 
has operated that newspaper since. 

He has always taken an active in- 
terest in newspaper affairs and in 
1925 was elected treasurer of the 
Middle Tennessee Press association. 
He was re-elected in 1926 and 1927. 
In August, 1926, he was appointed 
vice-president for Tennessee by the 
National Editorial Association. He 
was re-appointed to that position in 
August, 1927. 

In 1926 Mr. Doak served as vice 
president of the Kiwanis Club of Man- 
chester and in January, 1927, was 
made president of that organization, 
and is now serving in that capacity. 
When Southern Cities Associated, an 
organization of industrial and_ busi- 
ness leaders in the territory served by 
the Southern Cities Power Company, 
was organized in 1926, Mr. Doak was 
made secretary and continues to serve 
as such. He was co-author of a book- 
let issued by Southern Cities Power 
Company, “The Treasure House of the 
World.” This booklet deals with the 
advantages of Tennessee as an indus- 
trial center. 

Virtually all of the credit for secur- 
ing the 1928 convention of the Na- 
tional Editorial association and the 
subsequent educational tour of that 
body for Tennessee is due to the ef- 
forts of Mr. Doak. He _ represented 
Tennessee at the Los Angeles conven- 
tion of the N. E. A. in 1927, and again 
at Omaha, Nebraska, in 1927. At the 
Omaha convention he presented the 
invitation of Tennessee which was ac- 
cepted by an overwhelming majority. 


‘He was accompanied to the Omaha 
meeting by Mr. Newbern and Mrs. 


Hugh Hayley, representing the Mem- 


‘phis Chamber of Commerce. 


Mr. Doak will retain his newspaper 
interest as owner and editor of the 
Manchester Times, in addition to his 
duties as assistant director of the 
Tennessee Public Utility Information 
Bureau. 


The two men, each driving a 
roadster, escaped after a spectacular 
chase which led them and the marshal, 
who pursued them, down South Mor- 
land Boulevard, through Shaker 
Heights Village at a six-mile-an-hour 
clip.—Cleveland paper. 


Motor Delivery Speeds Circulation 


Results of Investigation Divulged to Inland Editors Reveal Fact 
That 97 Newspapers’ Trucks Cover 60,000 Miles Daily 


(By G. S. Galloway) 

Mr. President and members of the 
Inland Daily Press association: 

The subject assigned to me by your 
program committee, “Truck Delivery,” 
is, in my opinion, a newspaper prob- 
lem that is in its infancy. 

With the increasing popularity of 
the automobile, the building of good 
roads at the rate of thirty-five thou- 
sand miles a year, affecting the con- 
tinuous curtailment of suburban rail- 
road service, the newspapers have 
been confronted with the _ greatest 
transportation problem in their his- 
tory, and this condition will increase 
many fold. 

In order that a newspaper may keep 
its present suburban circulation and 
serve its territory under these con- 
ditions, it must turn to the only prac- 
tical solution of the problem—that of 
motorizing its field. 

In handling this topic, I recently 
made a thorough investigation among 
daily newspapers from different sec- 
tions of the country, sending out four 
hundred and_ eighty-five question- 
naires, receiving one hundred and 
thirty replies. 

In analyzing these answers, I found 
there were forty-one newspapers that 
were not using auto service in their 
suburban and country territory. Forty- 
nine evening newspapers maintained 
two hundred and forty-nine routes cov- 
ering sixteen thousand miles a day, an 
average of sixty-five miles per route, 
at an average cost of four and one-half 
cents per mile. Thirty-two of these 
report a circulation increase of from 
5 per cent to 200 per cent, or an aver- 
age of 35 per cent during the past 
year. Thirty-seven morning newspa- 
pers maintain two hundred thirty- 
eight routes, covering nineteen thou- 
sand one hundred seventy-seven miles 
daily, an average of eighty and six- 
tenths miles per route, at an average 
cost of five and seven-tenths cents per 
mile. Thirteen morning papers report 
an increase in circulation from one 
per cent to eighty-three per cent, or 
an average increase of twenty-two per 
cent. Eleven newspapers having thir- 
teen issues a week had a total of two 
hundred four routes, covering thirteen 
thousand miles, averaging sixty-three 
and three-tenths miles each. 

In summary, ninety-seven newspa- 
pers were operating six hundred nine- 
ty-one motor routes, covering over 
sixty thousand miles per day, or 
greater than twice the distance around 
the globe. The average cost of op- 
eration per mile given above does not 
represent the total expense of opera- 
tion, as_ I find that thirty-three per 
cent of the above report that they 
wholesale their single delivery papers 
to the drivers, who make a profit on 
each subscriber. 


There are several different cost 
plans in use, and I have classified 
them under three headings: 

First, “Office Owned Trucks.” 

Twenty-five per cent of the news- 
papers reporting operate their own 
trucks, paying their drivers a flat sal- 
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ary and all upkeep on the trucks. The 
most complete report of the cost of 
operation under this system is from a 
paper using six trucks covering 953 
miles per day, which has analyzed its 
cost as follows: salary, $26.25; gas 
and oil, $11.30; repairs, insurance and 
tires, $16.10; or a total of $53.65 per 
truck per week, or 5%4 cents per mile. 
These figures do not include the or- 
iginal ‘investment in equipment or de- 
preciation. 

Second, “Privately Owned Cars.” 

Ten per cent of the newspapers re- 
ported are operating on a small salary 
and wholesale papers for individual 
subscribers to the drivers. It is im- 
possible to average the cost on this 
classification, owing to local condi- 
tions and different wholesale rates. 
The cost runs from 1.7 cents to 12 
cents a mile, plus profits on papers. 

Third, “Operation Under Contract 
Plan.” 

Sixty-five per cent of the papers re- 
ported are operating under the con- 
tract plan, paying a flat rate per mile 
at a cost of approximately 9 cents a 
mile. Very few of the papers oper- 
ating under this plan have taken ad- 
vantage of the individual farm de- 
livery. 

Farm Delivery Service 


A number of papers are delivering 
their publication to the farmers along 
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their routes. Some of them use boxes 
and compel the drivers to place papers 
in same. However, we have not found 
this plan practical on our routes be- 
cause it consumes too much time. We 
wrap our papers in a_ single Kraft 
wrapper and the driver throws it into 
the yard without slowing down. 
R. F. D. Delivery Service Only 

Newspapers which have established 
motor routes to serve rural subscrib- 
ers only, have found that the expense 
of operation is so great that the plan 
is not practical. One large daily es- 
tablished forty routes, receiving less 
than four thousand subscriptions, and 
found that the average cost of deliver- 
ing same was five cents per copy, 
while their revenue was only two 
cents per copy. 

A number of large newspapers have 
found that they have been able to 
maintain automobile routes at a cost 
less than the express or baggage rate, 
due to the heavy tonnage on these 
routes. 

In conclusion, I want to say that 
I am a firm believer in the auto de- 
livery, but do not recommend its use 
unless your transportation facilities 
have been seriously curtailed. (Mr. 
Galloway is circulation manager of 
the Register-Gazette, at Rockford, IIli- 
nois, and gave the above address at 
the recent Chicago meeting of the In- 
land Press association.) 


LaSalle Paper Gets U. P. Wire 

With the announcement of the La 
Salle (Ill.) Post-Tribune of the leasing 
of a United Press wire, was an ad in 
one issue telling “What a United 
Press Reporter Must Know” and head- 
ed by a cut of Robert J. Bender, gen- 
eral news manager. Few people in 
this vicinity may know that Robert 
Bender is a son of a former Granville, 
Illinois, boy, Victor E. Bender, de- 
ceased. The senior Bender was also 
a journalist, having been editor and 
publisher of a Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
daily at the time of his death. 

R. J. Bender is a cousin of H. J. 
Sucher of Granville. 


Veteran Editor Celebrates Birthday 

W. H. Needham, veteran editor of 
the Bloomfield (Neb.) Monitor, was the 
guest of honor on his 74th birthday 
at a big assembly of friends at 
the city hall at that place recently. 
The mayor presented the veteran edi- 
tor with the keys of the city and the 
jail and instructed him to do as he 
pleased with them. ‘ 

The toastmaster then presented the 
guest of honor with a beautiful 
Knights of Templar ring. 

His newspaper associates in this 
section of the state join in wishing 
him many more happy birthdays. 
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Youth Has No Fear in Newspaper Game 


James R. Young, Former Secretary to E. W. Scripps, 
Now on Staff of Tokyo, Japan, Advertiser 


Very few people have done as much 
ocean travel in so short a time as has 
James R. Young, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
J. H. Young, 704 South Second street, 
Springfield, Illinois, who has just ac- 
cepted a position on the staff of the 
Japan Advertiser, an English news- 
paper published at Tokyo, Japan. Mr. 
Young, who graduated from the 
University of Illinois in 1925, recently 
returned from a trip around the world 
in the much-discussed private yacht 
“Ohio” as the private secretary of 
EK. W. Scripps, the newspaper magnate. 
It was during this cruise that Mr. 
Scripps died in Monrovia, Liberia, and 
Mr. Young, as his secretary, brougkt 
the yacht back to New York City. 

Mr. Young began his newspaper 
work quite early in his boyhood days 
at Rushville, Illinois, where he was 
active in publishing the high school 
paper; he also worked on the local 
papers of that city. One season was 
spent as managing editor of the paper 
at Camp Roosevelt at Muskegon, Mich- 
igan. Another season was spent on 
the staff of the Fort Sheridan Recall 
published in the interest of invalid 
soldiers at the close of the World War. 

Mr. Young entered the University of 
Illinois in 1921 enrolling as a student 
of journalism; he took an active part 
in the advertising and editorial work 
on the Daily Illini, the student daily 
newspaper of the university. During 
the time he was at the University of 
Illinois he was a member of the staff 
of the News Gazette in Champaign. 
He has at various times been em- 
ployed on the staff of the Illinois State 
Journal at Springfield. 

At Johns Hopkins University, where 
he completed his newspaper work, Mr. 
Young was editor-in-chief of The Hulla- 
baloo, the university year book. He 
was president of the publicity board 
of the university and it was there 
that. he was initiated into Phi Delta 
Epsilon, journalistic fraternity. 

After his graduation from Johns 
Hopkins University he became a mem- 
ber of the staff of the Baltimore Sun. 
As a reporter on the Sun he was 
assigned to get an interview with the 
newspaper magnate, E. W. Scripps, 
who was then on a world cruise in his 
private yacht “Ohio,” then anchored in 
New York harbor. 

Mr. Scripps had broken down in 
health, and had decided to cruise in- 
definitely on his yacht, a_ beautiful 
sea-going vessel costing three-quarters 
of a million dollars and carrying a 
crew of 32 men. It had a huge library, 
and every modern convenience for the 
peace and quiet of the multi-millionaire 
publisher. 

Mr. Scripps was one of those knotty 
characters who simply wouldn’t be 
interviewed; in fact, only two re- 
porters had ever succeeded in getting 
anything out of him. James Young 


was turned down so hard that he 
didn’t know for a while whether he 
was coming or going. 

But like most reporters, Young took 
his rebuffs philosophically, so he 
turned his youthful attention to the 
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yacht itself, and seemed to have fallen 
in love with it to the extent that he 
went, back the next day and applied 
for a job—anything, he didn’t care 
what. Mr. Scripps’ secretary ques- 
tioned him closely, especially as to 
whether he was married or engaged. 
Being neither, Young seemed to fit 
well into the requirements, and a few 
days later he was called into the pres- 
ence of Mr. Scripps. Much to his sur- 
prise he was informed that he had 
been placed in complete charge of the 
trip, that whatever he did, he 
(Scripps) would back up, and that he 
had an almost unlimited account to 
draw on. “But if you make a mistake, 
you'll never do it again,’ was Mr. 
Scripps’ warning. 

The youthful Mr. Young (he was 
only 22) no doubt had considerable 
difficulty in restraining himself from 
doing a dance of joy right there, but 
the records do not reveal that he for- 
got himself to any such degree. He 
found out later that Scripps came 
from the same home town he did 
(Rushville, Illinois) but apparently 
the old gentleman knew nothing of this. 

The trip turned out to be an even 
bigger experience than Young had 
imagined. After a long cruise lasting 
several months, Mr. Scripps died near 
Monrovia, Liberia, and in accordance 
with his last request was buried at 
sea off the coast there. 

Then it fell to Young, to take com- 
plete charge of the $750,000 yacht and 
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all of Seripps’ personal effects and 
mail. He brought the vessel back to 


New York in 25 days in a non-stop 
trip. He had numerous bags of mail 
to run through, and, as the letters 
were in various languages, he had to 
secure a corps of interpreters. The 
letters came from all of the 34 ports 
which the cruise had touched, were 
from people living under six different 
flags, and represented the accumuia- 
tion of eight months’ correspondence 
on the high seas. 

The ship has since been chartered 
by Lord Beaverbrook, owner of the 
London Daily Express. 

Following his cruise he became em- 
ployed by the United Press association. 
and remained in that position until 
the spring of 1927 when he started on 
a trip around the world which has 
taken him into many of the principal 
countries and cities of the Orient. He 
is now in Tokyo. 


Easy Reading 


A famous magazine publisher is said 
to have run his publication on the 
theory that what the public wanted 
was “easy reading.’ His idea was 
probably to get out a periodical that 
would be free from hard words and 
ideas that the average run of people 
cannot understand. He felt that read- 
ing that was made comprehensible to 
the average run of people would find 
a much wider market than “highbro 
stuff.” 

No doubt he was right on this busi- 
ness side of his enterprise. But it can 
well be a subject for regret, that so 
many people find any kind of reading 
difficult. Recognizing this fact, many 
educators lay emphasis’ on the idea 
that the schools should devote a great 
deal of attention to mstruction in read- 
ing, as the foundation of all knowledge 
and intelligence.—Exchange. 


How great a force a strong news- 
paper can be in the progress and up- 
building of a community is aptly il- 
lustrated in the case of Wynot which 
observed its 20th anniversary last 
month. The Wynot (Neb.) Tribune 
was established about the same time 
as the town and this excellent news- 
paver, of which H. A. McCormick is 
editor and publisher, has always been 
a consistent booster for the com- 
munity with whose history it has been 
so closely identified. Mr. McCormick 
has been at the helm of the Tribune 
practically all of the time during the 
past two decades, and it detracts noth- 
ing from whatever credit is due the 
town’s commercial club and its other 
progressive citizens, to say that he 
has been one of the most potent fac- 
tors in, Wynot’s development. in that 
period. Especially does this loyal 
and enterprising editor deserve credit 
for his efforts in promoting the recent 
anniversary celebration and annual 
show which did so much to give Wy- 
not a prominent place on the map,— 
Hartington Herald. 


Finished Printers Aim of Kansas Collese 


Profession Needs Men of Vision, R. M. Coffelt of Kansas State 
Teachers’ College, Tells Missouri Press Editors 


(By R. M. Coffelt) 


I am grateful for the privilege of ap- 
pearing before you to give evidence of 
the things which deeply concern each 
of you, as well as myself. 

You will no doubt be interested in 
knowing that I am a Missourian, and 
have been actively engaged in some 
branch of the printing business for al- 
most thirty years. I am saying this, 
not boastingly, but because you should 
know something of my practical ex- 
perience in order that the things I 
am about to say will receive your con- 
sideration and support. 

In this room are publishers, news- 
paper men, and journalists, as you 
prefer to term yourselves, but in the 
last analysis, you are printers. Print- 
ing is fundamentally your business 
Your printing factories are the heart 
of your publishing business, and the 
life blood which circulates through 
that heart, are the men and women 
who man the industry. I want to say 
to you frankly, that it is not quantity 
of man power that is needed today— 
but it is quality. Show me a good 
careful, faithful, all-round printer and 
I will show you fifty who can do only 
one or two things in the shop and can- 
not do those things well. 

Your mechanical needs are being 
solved everywhere with exception. of 
your man power. The machinery men 
and the manufacturers of paper are 
studying your’ needs. You may have 
the best equipped plant in the world; 
you may have the greatest scholar and 
most talented writer, and perfect busi- 
ness management, but unless you have 
workmen in your printing plants who 
are competent, trained to do your 
printing, these other things are of no 
avail. You spend much time at con- 
ventions discussing these other things, 
neglecting almost entirely the “back 
shop.” Without printing there can be 
no publishing. 

Many years ago daily newspaper of- 
fices were supplied with a constant 
stream of young workmen from the 
country publishers. At that time the 
apprenticeship system was in. full 
sway, and it was no trouble to supply 
men for the industry. At the present 
time, we all must admit, the appren- 
ticeship system has gone into the dis- 
card. It is unnecessary to discuss the 
reasons for its failure to function. We 
are concerned with what has come to 
take its place. The country newspa- 
per press is no longer training men 
for the industry. They are depending 
largely upon the city. This has come 
about because nearly every country 
office has a typesetting machine. 
When a country newspaper man needs 
an operator or printer he goes to the 
city. A few years ago the reverse was 
true, 


You know these are facts, yet you 
are not surprised or alarmed. I wish 
it were possible to get this message 
home to every newspaper. publisher. 
Apparently, they do not realize that 
a printing plant and efficient printers 
are necessary in order to do publish- 
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ing. We need men with vision, we 
need leaders—men who are willing, 
not only to put in time, their talent, 
their money, but who are willing to 
tell other people about it. 

What is the answer? Schools, real 
printing schools, is the only answer. 
There are more than two thousand 
printing schools in the United States, 
but very few of these are capable of 
training men for the industry. Many 
publishers oppose printing depart- 
ments in local high schools, but after 
a thorough investigation of the School 
of Printing at Kansas State Teachers 
College, Pittsburg, the Kansas Hdi- 
torial association, now the Kansas 
Press association, endorsed our school, 
and we enjoy their hearty co-opera- 
tion and support. 


As previously stated, I have been al- 


most thirty years in the printing busi- 
ness, but for the last five years I have 
devoted my time, and whatever talents 
may be mine, to the betterment of the 
industry. The Teachers College at 
Pittsburg, Kansas, was one of the first 
institutions in the United States to ad- 
vocate and put into practice the teach- 
ing of industrial arts or manual arts 
subjects. At the close of the World 
War the college owned a small portion 
of the equipment, most of which had 
been installed by the Veterans 
Bureau. 

The school, as you will find it today, 
is fully equipped with seven linotype 
machines, six job presses, cylinder 
press, cutter, stitcher, folder, type, 
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etc.,nothing elaborate Justsuchas you 
will find in the average country shop, 
but it is state owned with exception 
of some machinery loaned us by the 
Mergenthaler Linotype company, and 
the Miller Saw Trimmer company, 
who have one of their slug saws on a 
linotype. 

I wish there was time to tell you 
about the disabled veterans. It is 
gratifying to know that so many of 
them are holding responsible positions 
and others succeeding as publishers. 
Some people seem to think they can 
come to our school and learn the lino- 
type in a few weeks. At first we had 
no prerequisites, but each semester 
we are making it more difficult to 
get on the typesetting machines. We 
want to make printers. Every student 
who comes to the school, regardless 
of what branch he may wish to fol- 
low, must first be thoroughly trained 
in hand composition. We believe that 
this is fundamental for every success- 
ful operator. It is not my intention, 
at least, to flood the industry with 
half-baked printers. I am particularly 
interested in helping those who have 
decided upon printing as a vocation to 
learn the trade thoroughly and in the 
right manner. I dislike a ‘“barn- 
stormer.” Before employing anyone 
who claims to have attended our 
school, you should first get our recom- 
mendations, We will tell you exactly 
what he can do and this may save you 
complications later. 

How long does it take to get 
through our school? That is a question 
we have never answered and never 
will be able: to answer. It depends 
entirely upon the individual, upon his 
ability to apply himself. No matter 
how long they remain in school, we 
do not send them out as journeymen. 
They often are good two-thirders— 
they at least have the correct founda- 
tion laid—and if given an opportunity 
should prove valuable employees. | 

It is not necessary to have a high 
school education in order to enroll as 
a special: printing student. We do 
have an entrance test, and find this 
necessary as a means of preventing 
the enrollment of those who have no 
ability or qualifications whatsoever. 
The regular enrollment fee is charged, 
whether the student is vocational or 
college. Credit is given for all work 
completed and many former students 
are now teaching printing in high 
schools. There are many reasons why 
we think we have the best printing 
school in the country. Some of them, 
briefly mentioned, are: the low en- 
trance fee, students permitted to carry 
high school or college subjects at no 
additional cost; credit given for work 
completed; all instructors have had 
years of experience in the trade they 
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are teaching; low living expense; the 
opportunity to earn a part of their ex- 
penses; and the belief that we have a 
practical school in every sense of the 
word. 

In the allotted time I can touch only 
the high spots, but I want to say in 
conclusion, that the success of our 
school of printing is largely in your 
hands. You should print stories which 
tell of the advantages that have been 
won by those who learned the printing 
trade, of the achievements of great 
printers, of printing, of its traditions, 
its history, and why it is a great hon- 
or to be known as a printer. I am glad 
to put all that I have, al! that I love 
into the work of training young men 
and women for the printing industry. 
Whatever measure of service, achieve- 
ment, and reputation I have attained, 
is due to the great printing business. 
You know good prospects in your 
home town, perhaps you have a son 
or daughter, help me sell the printing 
industry to the young men and women 
of this and neighboring states, so that 
in the years to come we will have a 
higher and better class of workmen. 

We must take a personal interest in 
the kind and type of men and women 
we bring into the industry, We must 
see that the training of workmen goes 
on continuously, entrusted only to 
those who love and know the industry. 
Will you help in this work? 

(Mr. Coffelt is supervisor of the 
School of Printing at Kansas State 
Teachers college, and gave the above 
talk at a recent meeting of the Mis- 
souri Press association, at Joplin.) 


The Watonga Republican, Blaine 
county, Oklahoma. celebrated its 35th 
anniversary on October 12. 
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Paris, Ill., Newspapers in Combine 


Daily Beacon and Daily News Effect Newest of 
Series of Consolidations in Illinois 


On November 21st, the Paris Daily 
Beacon and the Paris Daily News 
were consolidated under the name of 
the Paris Daily Beacon-News. The 
new publication commands the after- 
noon field in Paris and Edgar county, 
and starts out with a paid circulation 
of 5,500 and a foreign rate of 3% cents 
an agate line. 

The consolidation brings together 
two old and well established afternoon 
newspapers. The Beacon was founded 
in 1848 and has enjoyed a fine prestige 
all these years. It will celebrate its 
eightieth anniversary next year. The 
News was established in 1908, and had 
enjoyed a steady and _ substantial 
growth under the direction of Mr. and 
Mrs. H. P. Twyman, who for many 
years had owned a controlling interest 
in the Paris News Publishing Co. 

E. M. Jenison, president of the Paris 
Beacon Publishing Co., which now 
owns and publishes the Beacon-News, 
was for many years editor of the Daily 
Commonwealth at Fond du Lac, Wis- 
consin. Disposing of his Wisconsin 
interests in October, 1926, Mr. Jenison 
began a search for a newspaper prop- 
erty and on December 1, 1926, or just 
three months after he closed up his 
affairs in Wisconsin, he became the 
owner of the Paris Beacon. He gave 
his first attention to the rehabilitation 
of the Beacon plant, putting things in 
order for a circulation drive which 
was started in March. A rural route 
fifty-six miles in length was establish- 


Learning linotype touch system at Kansas State Teachers College 


ed, and the first week in April found 
the Beacon delivered in ten towns of 
considerable importance before  sup- 
per time. As a result of this aggressive 
policy the-Beacon was able to add 
some 1400 subscribers to its list from 
December 1, 1926, to November 21, 
1927, without offering premiums or 
staging contests. 

In January the Beacon took on the 
full leased wire service of the United 
Press, and in May a new Goss Straight 
Line sixteen page press with a ca- 
pacity ranging from 12,500 to 25,000 
papers per hour, was ordered. This 
press has now been installed and is 
in operation. 

The purchase of the Daily News fol- 
lowed negotiations between Mr. Jeni- 
son and Henry P. Twyman, publisher 
of the Daily News, and owner of the 
majority interests in the Paris Daily 
News Publishing Co. Under the terms 
of the sale Mr. Jenison secured for the 
Paris Beacon Publishing Co., all the 
physical assets of the Paris News 
Publishing Co., except the real estate..: 
The last publication of the News from 
its own plant occurred on November 
19 when the keys were turned over 
to Mr. Jenison and the dismantling of 
the plant begun. 

Mr. Twyman, for many years pub- 
lisher of the Daily News, has joined 
the business staff of the Beacon-News 
organization, while Mrs. Twyman has 
joined the editorial staff as editor of 
the woman’s page. 


Do you have any trouble with lost 
photographs, borrowed for use in your 
paper? What happens to them after 
the cut is made? Do you make people 
angry with you when you forget to 
return their photographs? Do your 
reporters forget that a personal photo- 
graph is often a prized possession? 
Do you know that Gardner Cowles, Jr, 
managing editor of the Des Moines 
Register and Tribune-News, has 
solved the difficulty of the photo 
which has to be returned? Do you 
know that a pink sticker, with a take- 
care-to-be-returned caution printed on 
it and put on every photograph is 
a simple expedient? Shall we wrap 
the cut carefully and enclose a card 
of thanks when we send it back? AI- 
tegether now, shall we thank Mr. 
Cowles for the idea? 


M. C. Wilson, chief statistician of 
the United States department of agri- 
culture, says that news stories are 
the most effective means of influenc- 
ing farmers to adopt new and im- 
proved methods of agriculture. The 
highest degree of efficiency, consider- 
ing time spent and results secured, 
was 3.63 per cent, given to the news- 
paper story. The figures were com- 
piled from data on 2,000 farms in 
eleven states, 


Expenses Can Be Cut On Your Paper 


Jno. F, D. Aue of Burlington, Iowa, Hawk-Eye Tells Inland Press 
Editors of Various Devices to Keep Down Expenses 


(By Jno. F. D. Aue) 


When J. F. D. Aue, publisher of 
the Burlington (la.) Hawk-Eye, gave 
a talk before the recent meeting of the 
Inland Daily Press association in Chi- 
cago, it seems that he had a rapid-fire 
method of delivery which left all the 
stenographers behind. Consequently, 
the following is a reproduction of his 
talk, in part only. 

“We are in business to make money. 
We used to be in business to raise 
the devil with some one. The paper 
that does not make money has _ no 
business to be in business There is 
only one way to make money and that 
is to spend less than you take in. 

“During the last ten years the ad- 
vertising receipts have trebled and ex- 
penses have increased 140 per cent. 
Correspondents such as we carry in 
neighboring towns are four times as 
great in cost, or an increase of 250 
per cent; freight, 140 per cent in- 
crease; postage, 65 per cent; fuel and 
light, 40 per cent; stamps, 160 per 
cent; wire service, 100 per cent; 
wages, 240 per cent; paper, 170 per 


cent. Next year expenses will be 
greater than this year. 
“We handle no merchandise. Your 


advertising rates can be changed, it is 
true, and they will have to be changed 
again if we are going to meet what the 
future has in store. But from now on 
the increased burden should be put on 
the reader and not the advertiser. 

“We went through our correspond- 
ents’ list the other day and made up 
our mind that there were places from 
which we received correspondence 
that had no value for the Hawk-Eye. 
They are too far from our territory to 
interest readers. You all can curtail 
as vou all carry dead correspondence. 

“You cannot do much about decreas- 
ing freight rates but you can regulate 
to a greater extent your postage sit- 
uation. 

“TJ do not know how deep we should 
go into the wire services, but they pri- 
marily must be maintained to satisfy 
the large users. I do not believe the 
time will ever come when your bills 
from your wire service will be less. 

“Wages have increased 240 per cent. 
Iam a hopeful cuss but I do not expect 
to find any employe saying, ‘We want 
$2.00 a week less, beginning with Oc- 
tober 1.’ It never has happened and 
never will happen. 

“Our paper bill has increased 170 
per cent. But it is the only thing in 
the making of a newspaper, that I 
know of, that has gone down since the 
war. I hope it never will go lower, 
because the cosmopolitan paper will 
take advantage and give its paper 
away. We began making money when 
paper went up. 


“tf you have a capitalization of 
$100,000 and you save 4 per cent on 
your print paper, you add 1 per cent 
to your dividends. I do not know of a 
newspaper, that, when it sets itself to 
do so, cannot decrease its cost. 

“We don’t have quite waste enough 


JNO. F. D. AUE 
Hawk-Eye, Burlington, lowa 


to cut for copy paper. I discovered 
that when your rolls stand on end they 
bave to peel it off about fifty thick- 
nesses, as it snoils the end. Do not 
slide your paper down the chute so it 
lands on the end. There is nothing 
that will pay you such large returns as 
to watch the handling of your print 
paper. 

“If you have a pay roll of $5,000 a 
month the 2 per cent decrease will add 
1 per cent to your dividends. There 
are ways of decreasing your pay roll 
without hurting the quantity of work. 
If you do not have any over-time, take 
off a man and put on over-time. 

“T visited Swift & Co., recently, and 
they have discovered that by putting 
silent ceilings in the rooms they save 
time. With the adding machines, ad- 
dressing machines, typewriters, etc., 
all making noise it naturally detracts 
the others from their work. It is said 
that the packer saves everything but 
the squeal. Newspapers will have to 
get into the same game. 

“Tf you reduce the size of your paper 
two pages on a 10,000 circulation you 
have added to your dividends, because 
the saving of expenses is an added 
dividend and you have added $15.00 
to your dividends that day. 

“How many are running as tight 
as 50-50? If you cut down four pages 
a day on a 10,000 circulation you add 
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$1,500 a year to your dividends. There 
is no paper so good looking to the 
reader as the paper that is full of ad- 
vertising, and the less advertising the 
paper has the deader it looks. That 
goes for the reader and advertisers. 
You like to trade at a store where 
they have a lot of customers. I do 
myself. I don’t like to trade where 
no one else trades. 

“Every train that comes into your 
town has seven feature men on it. 
You know you cannot. compete with 
large newspapers on features. They 
tell us it is based on what traffic can 
bear. Did you ever take a survey of 
the features you handle? We made 
one by sending out a thousand com- 
munications. We had one for father, 
mother, brother and sister. In this 
questionnaire the statement was made 
that we would have to eliminate one 
feature. We asked each to tell us 
which to eliminate, and many wanted 
the editorial cut out. No one asked 
to have it retained. We made these 
surveys and eliminated the dead fea- 
tures. They cost us more than the 
large papers pay, consequently you 
have to watch more closely. 

“You will note the circulation 
showed less income increase than did 
advertising and the biggest expense 
item you have is circulation. We do 
not know how far we can go in the 
curtailing of expenses to get circula- 
tion. You are just as crazy as I am 
to get circulation. We all have cir- 
culation that we cannot sell to any 
one, and we try to get more of it. 
There will be no remedy for this until 
we all see the light at once. The 
circulation that is yours in your own 
territory you hold without any expense, 
but it is the circulation that is out of 
your territory that is expensive. Your 
competitor has it one year, you the 
next, and that is what makes it cost. 

“T gee little hope of increasing cir- 
culation rates. That is the one thing 
that all of us dread to do. But it is 
time now that we quit loading all our 
increases on the advertiser and get a 
little more from the subscriber. A 
third of a cent a day added to theprice 
of the paper is a dollar a year and 
means $10,000 more dividends for 
every 10,000. circulation.” 


G. F Swift, addressing the Institute 
of American Meat Packers, said re- 
cently that “The fact that newspapers 
for the most part will print only 
reputable advertising has done much 
to increase the public’s confidence in 
the advertisements they read. Under 
the strict supervision of conscientious 
publishers, who are in the great ma- 
jority, advertising has become more 
reliable in every way.” 
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Just When Is a Debate Not a Debate? 


Both Sides Fail to Appear, But Crombie Allen 
Sent Remarks to U. S. Publisher 


On the program of the California 
Press association, which held a meet- 
ing in San Francisco on November 12, 
Crombie Allen, editor of the Ontario 
Daily Report, was scheduled to de- 
bate with Harlan G. Palmer, a judge, 
and editor of the Hollywood Citizen. 

Mr. Palmer did not go to the meet- 
ing, and neither did Mr. Allen, but the 
latter sent in a written discussion of 
their subject, “Is Newspaper Compe- 
tition Beneficial?” which we _ repro- 
duce here. Mr. Allen is a former 
president of the Southern California 
Associated Dailies. 


When your president asked me to 
talk on some topic at the meeting of 
the California Press association I said 
I would, it would be no trouble to talk, 
the trouble would be to find an audi- 
ence that would listen. He said he 
would attend to that and the next 
thing I knew about it is the receipt 
of the program showing I am to take 
the negative of the debate to be af- 
firmed by Judge Harlan G. Palmer of 
the Hollywood Citizen on the ques- 
tion: “Is Newspaper Competition 
Beneficial?” 

I had hoped to be present in person 
and make it short and snappy by sec- 
onding Judge Palmer’s address and 
making it unanimous. However, here 
are a few remarks by mail, for I find 
that I cannot take time out of my hur- 
ried preparations to go to South 
America to see several members of 
the executive committee of the Press 
Congress of the World, which I in- 
vited at Geneva, Switzerland, last fall 
to hold its 1932 session in California, 
the year the Olympic games are held 
here. 

It seems to be a hopeless task to 
debate with a judge. Had it been 
simply a verbal duel with Editor Pal- 
mer I might not have been so fear- 
ful, but you know what happens when 
you debate with a judge. You may 
put up an able argument but he has 
the last word conveyed in a snappy 
sentence. 

But, I am sure the learned judge 
and I would be in complete accord if 
we could agree on the definition of 
competition. 


I think newspaper competition is 
beneficial if it is competition to ren- 
der better service to readers in a field 
that can support more than one paper. 


“Competition’s the life of trade,” 
according to the ancient axiom—and 
it is—where there is sufficient trade. 
But, where it’s simply a struggle to 
see which will pick a very poor bone 
it is not only not beneficial, but actual- 
ly harmful to the public. 


Honest competition is fine where 
there is room for competition, it stimu- 


lates and the public benefits by in- 
creased and better service, but where 
it is simply a price-cutting war the 
last state of the public is worse than 
the first. 

Too frequently in sparsely settled 
fields where one adequate newspaper 


\ 
CROMBIE ALLEN 
Report, Ontario, California 


would give the public fine service, two 
inadequate sheets struggle for the sur- 
vival of the less unfit. Meanwhile the 
public is poorly served at double cost. 
In the average field even one news- 
paper has competition aplenty in 
mimeographs, hand-bills, shopping 
guides, theater programs, church 
bulletins, bill-boards, circulars, free 
papers, radio, and what not, to keep 
him from getting any foolish idea that 
he has a monopoly with full license to 
charge all the traffic will bear. 
According to my idea that a news- 
paper is not a salesman but a messen- 
ger, I like to liken in some respects 
a newspaper to the post office, a 
medium of exchange, carrying the 
messages of advertisers to readers. 
Where a community is doubly taxed 
to support a pair of poor papers, prac- 
tically all the phases of community 
service which a newspaper renders 
in such large measure are neglected. 
Where the publishers are struggling 
to eke out a miserable competitive ex- 
istence there is not time nor facili- 
ties for the fine crusades in behalf of 
better things and against outstanding 
evils. 
But, where a newspaper receives 
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adequate advertising nourishment it 
is able to offer a rate that will encour- 
age advertisers to use sufficient space 
to attract attention and bring  busi- 
ness. 

On the other hand, the public is also 
better served because the publisher is 
freed from the nerve-racking busi- 
ness of trying to make the ghost walk 
on Saturday nights and he has the 
time and the medium to promote the 
progress and prosperity and welfare 
of his community. 

A newspaper’s first duty is to its 
readers, not its owners, nor its adver- 
tisers, they’re afterward and_inci- 
dental, but there will be no readers if 
the publisher must spend his waking 
hours and sleepless nights in worry 
about his competitor, 

Competition where competition is 
not needed usually ends in a petition 
in bankruptcy. Even in a one-news- 
paper city there will always be enough 
competition of all sorts and conditions 
to let the publisher know he has coni- 
petition. 


Editor and Publisher and 
Fourth Estate Consolidate 


In its issue of December 3, Editor 
and Publisher carried the announce- 
ment of its purchase and consolida- 
tion of the Fourth Estate. The move 
was consummated by the president of 
Editor and Publisher Company, and 
Palmer, DeWitt & Palmer, newspaper 
brokers, acting for the Feco Publish- 
ing Company, Inc., and John T. Fen- 
lon, trustee, owners of the Fourth 
Estate. 

Editor and Publisher and the Fourth 
Estate is to be the new title line, and 
a “bigger’ and better’ magazine is 
promised for those who have enjoyed 
reading the Fourth Estate, which has 
been in circulation since it was es- 
tablished in 1894, by Ernest F. Birm- 
ingham. Editor and Publisher did not 
enter the field until 1901. 

In 1907 they purchased the Journalist 
from Allan Forman. 

Newspaperdom, which began as a 
monthly, edited by Charles S. Patte- 
son, continued rather stumblingly un- 
til 1925, when it was purchased by 
James W. Brown, its name changed to 
Advertising, and it was finally consoli- 
dated with Editor and Publisher. 

A campaign for verified circulations 
which resulted in the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations, territorial campaigns by 
newspapers for national advertising, 
a campaign against the trading stamp 
custom, and many other activities 
have brought Editor and Publisher 
steadily to the front. 


The “Buy Illinois Coal” campaign is 
to have the support of the editors who 
are members of the Illinois Press as- 
sociation. 

The association at its meeting in 
Urbana, recently voted in favor of the 
plan and members pledged themselves 
to do all they could to help promote 
the sale of coal mined in the state. 
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GEORGE M. COHAN NATALIE MOORHEAD 


Author, composer and producer of two big hits current In “The Baby Cyclone,” George M. Cohan’s laughable 
in New York City—“The Merry Malones” at Erlanger’s farce now‘playing at Henry Miller’s Theatre in New 
and “The Baby Cyclone” at Henry Miller’s Theatre. York City. 


“THE MERRY MALONES” AND “THE BABY CYCLONE” 


are two of the greatest plays that George M. Cohan has given to the theatre lovers 
of the United States. When in New York you can’t afford to miss them. 


POLLY WALKER . GRANT MITCHELL 


George M. Cohan discovered her and gave her the Star of “The Baby Cyclone,” one of the funniest farces 
prima donna role in his musical success, ‘The Merry’ that has ever come from the pen of George M. Cohan. 
Malones.” 
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EVELYN HERBERT 


Prima donna in ““My Maryland,” one of the most popu- 
lar musical plays ever produced, playing at Jolson’s 
Theatre. 


BERNA DEANE 


Prima donna of “The Love Call,” the stirring, western 
musical romance with music by Sigmund Romberg, at 
the Majestic Theatre. 


FOUR OF MESSRS. SHUBERT’S ATTRACTIONS 
Which are delighting New Yorkers 


YVONNE ARMAND 
In “And So to Bed” charming English comedy in which 


a king shows how to keep a wife, at Sam H. Harris 
Theatre. 


JACK OSTERMAN and FLORENCE MOORE 


Two of stars in the new “Artists and Models” at the 
Winter Garden Theatre in New York City. 
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Elected Journalism Head publishes Harper’s Bazar, Good Newspapers Have Need of 
of Washington Universit Housekeeping, Cosmepolitan, Motor Politi 
goes y Boating and Motor. He is the suc- itical Independence 
Vernon McKenzie, of New York, is cessor of M. Lyle Spencer, who re- 


the new dean of the school of jour- 
nalism at the University of Washing- 
ton, at Seattle, and will take up his 


VERNON McKENZIE 
New Dean of Journalism at University 
of Washington 


duties January 8. Mr. McKenzie is 
associate editor-in-chief of the Inter- 
national Magazine Company, which 


signed and was later made president 
of the University of Washington. 

During a recent tour of Europe Mr. 
McKenzie represented the above mag- 
azines editorially, his mission being to 
establish contact with leading writers 
in England and on the continent. In 
this connection he met more than a 
hundred eminent European authors, 
contacts which were of an informal 
nature. 

Mr. McKenzie began his journalistic 
work on the San Francisco Post in 
1904, and since that time has held 
twenty-six “jobs.” After a year in 
California he returned to Canada, his 
native country, and while still en- 
gaged in newspaper work, acquired a 
B.A. degree in political science from 
the University of Toronto; later, in 
1914, he obtained an M.A. degree in 
government, at Harvard 

When the war closed he was a mem- 
ber of the Independent Air Force of 
Canada. In 1919 and 1920 he repre- 
sented Canada in Scotland and Ireland 
as trade commissioner. From 1920 to 
1925 he was editor of MacLean’s Mag- 
azine, Canada’s national periodical. 
Early in 1926 he joined the Interna- 
tional Magazine Company. 


Louis T. Golding, who has published 
the St. Joseph (Mo.) News-Press for 
twenty-five years, retired October 1. 


Newspapers of America set the pub- 
licity pace for the world and are the 
greatest public benefactors in every 
community in America, V. Y. Dallman, 
editor of the Illinois State Register, 
Springfield, told the Inland Press as- 
sociation. 

The principal difficulty with which 
the press must contend, he added, is 
the indifference of the individual citi- 
zen to his responsibility in opposing 
vice and sustaining virtue. | 

While declaring that the modern 
newspaper, with its high speed meth- 
ods of news distribution, its use of the 
radio, electricity and the airplane, is 
the greatest force in civilization and 
is a “wonder of the world,” the speak- 
er “deplored the growing prestige of 
political patronage in editorial rooms 
and the diminishing influence of the 
personal conscience which governed 
the old school of journalism.” 

Appealing for greater political inde- 
pendence in journalism, he warned 
that “when American newspapers be- 
come the doormat of self-seeking pro- 
fessional politicians, the liberties of a 
great many people will be prostituted 
and our great democratic experiment 
will fall.”—Detroit Free-Press. 


If newspapers published all the 
news the demand for 44’s would great- 
ly exceed the supply. 


For eighty-three years we have enjoyed the privilege of serving the 
printing fraternity. To serve BEST has been our ambition and 
today our organization is devoted to the cause of furthering the 


printer’s interests. 


To the printing trade whose cooperation has enabled us to “carry 


bd 


on,’ 
the New Year. 


we extend heartiest best wishes for the coming Holidays and 


J. W. BUTLER PAPER CO. 


221-229 W. Monroe St. 
Phone Franklin 5800 
CHICAGO 
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Sigma Delta Chi Elects Its Officers 


James A. Stuart, Managing Editor of Indianapolis 
Star, Named President at Convention 


Sigma Delta Chi, professional 
journalistic fraternity, has elected 
James A. Stuart, managing editor of 
the Indianapolis Star, as its president, 


JAMES A. STUART 
President Sigma Delta Chi 


during the annual convention held at 
Lawrence, Kansas, on November 16. 

They chose Harvey Ingham, editor 
of the Des Moines Register, as na- 
tional honorary president, and Erie 
C. Hopwood, of the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, as an honorary member. Mr. 
Hopwood is president of the Ameri- 
can Society of Newspaper Editors. 

Other officers elected were: Frank- 
lin Reck, Detroit, on the _ editorial 
staff of the American Boy, first vice 
president; Bristow Adams, director of 
the Cornell university school of jour- 
nalism, second vice president; Robert 
B. Tarr, city editor of the Pontiac 
(Mich.) Press, secretary; Edwin V. 
O’Neel, editorial staff of the Indian- 
apolis Times, alumni secretary, and 
Maurice Ryan, editor of Devils Lake 
(N. D.) World, treasurer. 

The Wells Memorial Key, given for 
outstanding service during the year, 
was awarded to Lawrence W. Murphy, 
head of the department of journalism 
at the University of Illinois. 

A heated contest for the 1928 con- 
vention, with Ohio State, University of 
Texas and Northwestern university 
contending, finally resulted in the 
selection of Northwestern for the next 
annual convention meeting place. 

Mr. Stuart began his newspaper 
career on the Muncie Star after his 
graduation from Indiana university in 
1901. In 1905 he joined the staff of 
the Indianapolis Star and successively 
held the positions of state editor, Sun- 
day editor, city editor, and news edi- 
tor until 1921, when he became man- 


aging editor of the Rocky Mountain 
News and the Denver Times at Den- 
ver, Colorado. 
the Indianapolis Star and has since 


ERIE C. HOPWOOD 
Honorary Member Sigma Delta Chi 


held the position of managing editor. 
He was made a member of Sigma 
Delta Chi by the University of Colo- 
rado chapter, at Boulder, Colorado, in 
1922. He was elected a member of 
the executive council in 1924, and for 
the past two years has been first na- 
tional vice president of the fraternity. 

“The fraternity is making much 
headway in its efforts to increase the 
standard of journalistic training 
among the young men who will be the 
newspaper workers of tomorrow,” says 
Mr. Stuart. “I am glad to give my in- 
terest and time, in so far as possible, 
to this organization because I believe 
it is the most effective agency to un- 
dergird the American press at one of 
its weakest points.” 

Four executive councilors selected 
were: Norman J. Radder, journalism 
professor at the University of In- 
diana; Walter R. Humphrey, Fort 
Worth (Tex.) Press, manager of the 
Speaker’s Bureau; Robert Kerr, as- 
sociate editor of the National Lumber- 
man; and Charles Snyder, editor of 
the Chicago Drovers Journal. 

The National Efficiency Cup, which 
goes annually to the outstanding fra- 
ternity, was given to the DePauw 
chapter, Iowa State College coming 
second, and North Dakota third. 


The last member of the John Brown 
Kansas free staters, John Edward 
Rastall, died recently at the age of 88. 
He was a pioneer Wisconsin news- 
paper man, becoming an apprentice 
printer for the Milwaukee Sentinel. 


PUBLISHER 


In 1923 he returned to 
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WANTED TO LEASH A NEWS- 
PAPER—Two very active young men 
are anxious to lease a weekly news- 
paper in Illinois or Indiana with the 
option of buying it. These young men 
are both practical printers and I feel 
sure they will make a success of any- 
thing they undertake. If you are 
interested in this proposition, please 
communicate with me as promptly as 
possible-—H. L. Williamson, Secretary, 
Illinois Press Association. 


Newspaper Brokers 
IF YOU want to buy, sell or con- 
solidate newspapers, write Omar D. 
Gray, Sturgeon, Mo. 


Linotype Schools 


OPERATORS! PRINTERS!—If you 
want to increase your speed to enable 
you to hold a better position or ease 
the strain; if you want to learn the 
machine, write for free literature. 
Correspondence course with keyboard, 
$28; practical course, six weeks, $60.00. 
Milo Bennett set 12,131 ems per hour 
for eight hours and can teach you. 
Established 1915. Address Milo Ben- 
nett’s School, Toledo, Ohio. 


THE THOS. E. PICKERILL SERV- 
ICH. Feature and editorial copy. 
Community booster articles a specialty. 
Already more than 200 weekly re- 
leases. Selected clients, exclusive 
service. Write for samples. Drawer 
O-1, Santa Ana, Cal. 


POSITION WANTED—As reporter 
for small city newspaper. Will ac- 
cept anything in reportorial line. 
Write for further information and ref- 
erences to United States Publisher, 
Dept. PW-2, 221 S. Fourth Street, 
Springfield, III. 


POSITION WANTED—Illinois union 
printer with many years of experience 
as foreman of job and book printing 
plants is seeking a position. Can fur- 
nish the best of references. Write 
Dept. P-1, United States Publisher, 221 
S. Fourth Street, Springfield, Ill. 


It was once said the sky was the 
only place immune from the adver- 
tiser’s enterprise. But that is no 
longer the case. Even the sky suffers 
at the hands of the airman who writes 
in a trail of lingering smoke the name 
of a brand of a particular commodity 
which it is desired to advertise. Yet 
the smoke method is evanescent. Pro- 
tection is needed against advertise- 
ments which permanently disfigure or 
obscure the landscape.—Ex. 


We have received from the Howard 
Paper company, Urbana, Ohio, a very 
interesting portfolio of letterheads an: 
office forms. If you are thinking of a 
new letterhead to start the New Year 
off with a bang, ask Mr. W. R. Howard 
for a copy—he will gladly send one 
for the asking, 
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BRIGHTONE 
OFFSE | 


A SHEET FOR OFFSET AND LETTERPRESS 


Brilliant white in color—with unusual strength and 
folding qualities. A fine smooth surface for halftones. 
Free from curl and linting. 


Especially Suitable For: 


Books and Catalogs Broadsides and Giant Ads 
Letterheads and Post Cards Folders and Stuffers 
Price Lists House Organs 
Calendars—Window Cards Samplers and Packaging 
Posters Covers and Menus 


A Few Users: 


Illinois Watch Company Carl Fischer, Inc. 
Standard Oil Company of Ind. Carson Pirie Scott & Co. 


The Meyercord Co. Straube Piano Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. Tinkertoy Company 
McCray Refrigerator Sales Corp. Chrysler Motor Car Co. 


General Motors Corp. Clinton Carpet Co. 


| Sizes and Weights in Stock: 
Basis 25x38—50 50 60 70 80 ~° 100 120 150 


24x36 55 64 73 

25x38 50 50 70 80 100 120 150 
26x29 48 

28x42 62 74 87 99 124 

29x52 96 

32x44 89 104 119 148 

35x45 99 116 133 

36x48 110 128 146 


38x50 140 160 200 


Seay AAU Saabs Gh OURON Stonisetsp les ere B R A h J E R 
BRADNER SMITH & CO. 13) 


333 S. Desplaines St., Chicago 
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I 
Please send me sample sheets of Brightone Offset in | 
weights checked: I 
Basis 50 60 70 80 100 120 150 | 
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Papers Are Journalism Laboratories 


Mercury and Chronicle at Manhattan, Kan., Have 
Been Stepping Stones for K.S.A.C. Grads 


The Manhattan Mercury and Chron- 
icle have served as laboratories for 
thirty of the eighty-six graduates of 


the journalism department at the 
Kansas State Agricultural college 
who are recognized as_ successful. 


These thirty men and women have 
worked at some time either during 
their college careers or after gradua- 
tion for the Mercury or the Chronicle 
Among the successful men and women 
are Ralph H. Heppe, division news 
editor of the Associated Press, with 
headquarters in Kansas City. Mr. 
Heppe heads one of the six districts 
into which the A. P. is divided. He 
was news editor of the Mercury during 
his college days. Another successful 
journalism graduate who held the 
news editorship of the Mercury at 
one time is C. W. Hestwood, now man- 
aging editor of the Retail Lumberman 
of Kansas City, one of the largest 
journals devoted to the retail lumber 
trade. 

Bruce Brewer, who served as re- 
porter and city editor of the Mercury 
as a supplement to his college work, 
now holds an important office with 
the Ferry-Hanly Advertising company, 
Kansas City. Also in the advertising 
field is A. W. Boyer, who for the past 
seven years has been assistant adver- 
tising manager for the Coleman Lamp 


and Stove company of Wichita, 
Kansas. He, too, was a news editor 
on the Mercury. Miss Clementine 


Paddleford, women’s editor of Farm 
and Fireside, and a member of the ad- 
visory staff of Your Home, was society 
editor of the Mercury during her un- 
der-graduate days. 

Other former students of the Kansas 
college who received their first prac- 
tical journalistic experience on the 
Mercury or Chronicle include the fol- 
lowing: L. R. Combs, farm editor and 
reporter for the Emporia (Kan.) 
Gazette; Edith D. Abbott, for three 
years on the editorial staff of the 
Pacific Northwest Farm Trio; Mrs. 
Elizabeth Dickens Shaffer, of Albu- 
querque, N. M., free lance writer, and 
Albuquerque correspondent for the 
Los Angeles Times and the Christian 
Science Monitor; Don D. Ballou, copy 
. reader on the Kansas City (Kan.) 
Kansan; Bernard C. Harter, sports 
writer for the New York American; 
Lee C. Moser, copy chief for Albert 
Frank and Company, New York; Ralph 
Shideler of the Girard (Kan.) Press; 
W. W. Wylie of the staff of the 
Kansas City (Kan.) Kansan; W. N. 
Batdorf of the Burlington (Kan.) Re- 
publican; Russell Thackrey of the 
Memphis (Tenn.) Press-Scimitar; Sam 
Thackrey of the Brooklyn (N._ Y.) 
Eagle; Morse Salisbury, editor of the 
press bulletin and instructor in jour- 
nalism at the University of Wiscon- 


sin, Madison; C. R. Smith, instructor 
in journalism at Iowa State college, 
Ames; Alan Dailey, of the journalism 
faculty, University of Idaho, Moscow; 
W. K. Charles, instructor in journal- 
ism, Iowa State college; V. E. Bundy, 
extension editor, Ohio State univer- 
sity, Columbus; and Ted Thackrey, 
editor of the Cleveland (Ohio) Press. 
Rise of the Rural Press 

The most remarkable feature of 
American journalism is the growth, 
development and influence of the 
country weekly newspaper and the 
small town daily. Fifteen to twenty- 
five years ago practically all of these 
representatives of the smaller cities 
end towns consisted of poorly printed 
sheets of local items and boiler plate. 
Today the great majority are clearly 
printed; they carry a certain amount 
of the more important national and in- 
ternational news along with the strict- 
ly local columns; they are filled with 
advertising; most important, they 
have editorial columns. 

Above all, this last cannot be ex- 
aggerated. From mere reporters of 
town happenings, they have risen to 
an important, possibly the most im- 
portant place as leaders of thought 
and comment on local, state and na- 
tional problems. Their opinions are 
usually well founded and intelligent. 
They sway politics, industrial and 
business progress, and national affairs 
in a large way. 

It would be well for the average 
citizen to better appreciate the char- 
acter and influence of the rural press. 
It may give him another slant on the 
reason for America’s unprecedented 
progress.—Edwardsville (Ill.) Intelli- 
gencer. 


TOP NOTCH QUALITY 
At Reasonable Prices 


Build up your department by 
giving your customers engrav- 
ing with individuality. 


Social Stationery 


Wedding Invitations and 
Announcements 


Commercial Letterheads 


and Cards 


Prompt Attention Given Trade 
Accounts 


Crest Engraving Co. 
557 & 559 W. Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Business Bureau Knocks Fraud 


Deceptive merchandise advertising 
gets a rap every once in a while from 
the Chicago Better Business Bureau, 
which has been in operation for only 
a year. In spite of this short time, 
many instances are revealed of the 
bureau’s corrective influence. 

The merchandise manager of a cer- 
tain store offered the frequently used 
alibi that an “extra” sales clerk was 
responsible for the statement that a 
union suit which an _ investigator 
picked out contained approximately 65 
per cent wool. The garments were ad- 
vertised as “men’s half-wool union 
suits at $2.98.” The product was found 
to consist of 11 per cent of wool and 
89 per cent of cotton. 

The use of names of prominent man- 
ufacturers without their consent, pic- 
tures of new models of washing 
machines run over advertising copy on 
rebuilt machines, and a filling station’s 
offer of “one gallon of your favorite 
oil free” with a definite string tied to 
it, are some of the frauds which the 
Better Business Bureau has clamped 
down upon. 


a la carte 
on the 


apitol fimite 


Good appetite starts when 
you board the “Capitol 
Limited” de luxe parlor 
car train. 

Traction chefs have long 
been famous for juicy 
steaks, luncheons, meals 
and sandwiches. 

The “Capitol Limited” 
daily between Peoria, 
Springfield and St. Louis. 
Reserved seats, no sur- 
charge. 


_iilinois 
C Fraction 
System 


Convenient Stations 
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“T he nation’s business paper” 


Howard Bond in its 13 colors and 4 
finishes of white enables you to pro- 
duce extremely high quality work at a 
very moderate and minimum cost. 


Use Howard Bond in putting across 
your ideas and let it serve you just as 
it serves thousands of others. 


SEND FOR PORTFOLIO OF LETTER- 
HEADS AND OFFICE FORMS 


THE HOWARD PAPER 
COMPANY 


Urbana, Ohio 


Compare it—tear it—test it—and you will specify it 


Hotel Mason 


Jacksonville, Florida 


Official Florida Headquarters 


INTERNATIONAL PRESS 
FOUNDATION 


and 
UNITED STATES PUBLISHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION OF PRESIDENTS AND 
SECRETARIES 
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Chasing em Wild? 
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Maybe you see how landing a fat job depends on fur- 
nishing an envelope a bit unusual in shape or color 
or size —but try to get it! Hardly a chance unless you 
make a special order of it that may take fatal days — 
or weeks— of delay in delivery, besides costing over- 
much and risking disappointment all the way. 


End your wild goose chasing the way thousands of 
successful printers have done for more than 20 years. 


Get Western States Free Price List No. 29 —listing over 
600 separate styles of envelopes in every conceivable odd 
style, color, shape and size carried as regular stock. More 
than 20 million ready for immediate shipment. Ask today! 


WESTERN STATES ENVELOPE CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


EDUCATION NOT LEGISLATION 
WILL SOLVE ACCIDENT 
PROBLEM 


Amateur reformers still believe that compelling 
every motorist to equip his car with a governor 
limiting the speed of the car will cut down acci- 
dents; amateurs still believe that a law forcing 
every owner to stand a mental and physical ex- 
amination will, with one gesture, wipe the care- 
less and irresponsible driver off our streets and 
highways. 


Such surface views of safety are never found 
among men who devote their lives to the saving 
of lives. Experienced accident prevention 
workers know that education will solve the 
problem. 


For years the Chicago Motor Club has been 
engaged in the work of saving lives by means 
of education. Through its work in the schools 
the club is making the children of today familiar 
with the principles of safety. This work of 
education is also carried out among adult mo- 
torists and pedestrians. Your help in this work 
is solicited. 


CHICAGO MOTOR CLUB 


CHARLES M. HAYES, President 
3254 Michigan Avenue 


Chicago 
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Publicity Worth $500 open the eyes of such business men its compilation of the publicity waste’ 
Consigned to Waste Basket that the publishers’ association made for one week.” 


Writing for the public—or writing 
for the boss? ‘ 

A survey just concluded by the Cali- 
fornia Newspaper Publishers’ associa- 
tion revealed that thousands of dollars 
each week are wasted by the employ- 
ers of men engaged in writing “press 
agent copy” which never gets into 
print. It looks very flattering to the 
boss, who inspects it in its neat 
mimeographed form, but represents 
just that much wasted overhead. 

Hundreds of business firms, includ- 
ing the motion picture companies, the 
investment organizations, the automo- 
bile manufacturers and the _ so-called 
“News Bureaus” promoted to further 
private interests are the worst of- 
fenders. 

Recently 67 members of the Cali- 
fornia Newspaper Publishers’ associa- 
tion mailed into their central or as- 
sociation office in Los Angeles the 
publicity stories they would have 
thrown into the wastebasket in one 
week. Most of the envelopes of so- 
called copy were unopened, the fate 
of the majority of the press agent 
stuff received in the average newspa- 
per office. 

A tabulation revealed that 346 free 
space seekers sent to these sixty-seven 
papers a total of 3,140 envelopes, con- 
taining 7,014 mimeographed or printed 
sheets of copy. 

Doubtless, these stacks of envelopes 
looked very business like to the office 
boss, when he saw them ready for the 
mail but what good did it do? It rep- 
resented $63.34 in postage alone, and 
made a stack of worthless mail, almost 
as tall as Miss Edith Allen, in the as- 
sociation office, who sorted and class- 
ified it. 

A total of $315.24 was estimated by 
the publishers as what it cost the free 
space seekers that week to prepare 
and ship their copy to the sixty-seven 
newspapers, to say nothing of the sal- 
aries they paid their press agents. 

Estimating that the salaries would 

run the total cost to more than $500 
a week, and taking into consideration 
the 768 newspapers in California and 
the 17,165 in the United States, the 
assumption is that the total waste ex- 
pense would go staggering into the 
millions. 
’ Commenting on the tremendous 
wasted expense, Ben H. Read, execu- 
tive secretary of the association, said 
he believed few concerns that em- 
ploy press agents realize the enormous 
amount of such material that news- 
papers receive. 

“Such executives,’ he said, “are 
shown some publicity material pre- 
pared by a publicity man and are ad- 
vised it stands a chance of being 
printed. If they but knew the fallacy 
of this, they would put their publicity 


expense into legitimate advertising Almost as tall as Miss Edith Allen of the California Newspaper Pub- 
channels and not ask newspapers tO jishers association, was the stack of “free publicity” received in one week 
donate free space.” by 67 California newspapers. It represented an expense of over $500 to the 


“Frankly,” said Read, “it was tO free space seekers and all went into the waste-basket. 
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Keeping 


PUPULETETTY 


By Lawrence W. Murphy 


the Profession 


Professor of Journalism, University of Illinois 


How the Press Association 
Aids Schools of Journalism 


State press associations are taking 
the lead in the advancement of educa- 
tion for journal- 
ism and are co-op- 
erating with 
schools of jour- 
nalism in all 
parts of the coun- 
try, according to 
information from 
officers of the as- 
sociations in the 
thirty-five states. 

More than half 
ot thie “state 
groups are giving 
encouragement to 
the universities 
which offer a pro- 
fessional program of study in prepara- 
tion for journalism and in several in- 
stances they have taken the initiative 
in bringing about the establishment 
of schools, in securing appropria- 
tion of funds, in formulating prin- 
ciples for the improvement of the 
schools, and in bringing about a gen- 
eral approval of the schools as a prop- 
er professional system of study. 

The Oklahoma Press association has 
been one of the most active organiza- 
tions in this respect during recent 
years and has gone a step beyond 
other associations in advocating that 
instructors in journalism be required 
to have five years of newspaper expe- 
rience before being permitted to con- 
duct professional courses. Other forms 
that recent activity has taken are the 
introduction of bills in the legislatures 
of New Jersey, Illinois and West Vir- 
ginia, requesting appropriations for 
the establishment of schools of jour- 
nalism; introduction of a bill in the 
legislature of the state of Texas, ask- 
ing for the re-establishment of the 
school of journalism at the University 
of Texas; appointment of committees 
to study the possibilities of issuing 
professional certificates through the 
state press associations in Kansas, 
Illinois, and other states; endorse- 
ment of the departments and schools 
of journalism by resolutions at the 
annual conventions in Colorado, North 
Dakota, Washington, and other statés 
by donation of funds as in Kentucky 
and Oregon, by appointment of com- 
mittees on co-operation as in Georgia 
and New Jersey, by electing journal- 
ism teachers to association offices as 
in Ohio and Oregon, by inviting jour- 
nalism teachers to address the state 
association frequently as in Michigan 
and Wisconsin, by having members of 
the association address journalism 


Lawrence Murphy 


classes as in Kansas and Missouri, and 
by endorsing campaigns for special en- 
dowments and for special projects as 
in Indiana where the Don Mellett 
Memorial is to take the form of a 
school of journalism building. 

The activity of the state press as- 
sociation in behalf of better education 
for newspaper men dates back to 1887 
when Walter Williams, then editor of 
a country paper, was president of the 
Missouri association. Williams was 
actively interested in the problem of 
the newspaper man’s training, and 
through his efforts and those of a few 
of his associates the possibilities of 
university study were brought to the 
attention of the association. In those 
early days there were some editors 
who were skeptical of the contribu- 
tion that might be made by a formal 
program of study; they insisted that 
journalism could be learned only on a 
newspaper. 

“Very well,’ said Williams, “let us 
make the publication of a laboratory 
newspaper a part of the school.” The 
idea won approval in the course of a 
few years and led to the establishment 
of the Columbia Missourian as a daily 
paper published by the school of jour- 
nalism at the University of Missouri. 
Williams has not only had the satis- 
faction of seeing the association aid in 
the development of the first, largest, 
and most widely known school of jour- 
nalism in the world but has lived to 
serve twenty years as its dean and 
director. He has seen the extension 
of the school idea to a score of states 
and the approval of the school sys- 
tem by newspaper men throughout the 
world. 

Activity of state newspaper men has 
played an important part in the de- 
velopment or establishment of the 
schools at Kansas, Indiana, Oregon, 
Washington, North Dakota, Minnesota, 
Michigan, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Illi- 
nois, Texas, Georgia, Florida, New 
Jersey, Colorado, Iowa, Kentucky, 
West Virginia, Montana and Ohio 
State. 

Perhaps the most complete relation- 
ship between the school and the state 
association exists in New Jersey where 
the state association brought about 
the establishment of a chair in jour- 
nalism at Rutgers, the state univer- 
sity, and has exercised a measure of 
supervision over the work since its 
beginning in 1924. John W. Clift of 
the New Jersey Press association, ex- 
plains the beginning of this work as 
follows: 

“The school of journalism at Rut- 
gers was the outcome of a Newspaper 
Institute held at the university for 
two days during September, each year. 


We first secured the co-operation of 
the president of the university and 
eventually induced him to request an 
appropriation of $2,000 for a _ part- 
time chair of journalism. We follow- 
ed this up with requests for the gov- 
ernor to recommend that amount to 
the legislative appropriation commit- 
tee, and then requested the committee 
to include the amount, which it did, 
and last year we had the amount in- 
creased to $12,000.” 

In June, 1925, the New Jersey as- 
sociation, after having the matter un- 
der consideration for more than a 
year, gave unanimous approval to the 
following resolution: “Resolved, that 
a committee of seven be appointed by 
the President to constitute a Commit- 
tee on Relations with Rutgers State 
University; that the Committee be sub- 
divided into a Committee on the An- 
nual Institute and a Committee on 
Chair of Journalism.” The sum of 
$100 was appropriated for expense of 
the committee. Of this sum $43 was 
spent in committee activity during 
the following year. An annual prize 
of $100 for a journalism student was 
later authorized. 

Allan Sinclair Will of Columbia uni- 
versity was placed in charge of the 
first class at Rutgers and on the com- 
pletion of the first year of the in- 
struction in journalism his work was 
given the endorsement of the associa- 
tion which went on record as pledging 
continued co-operation and support. 
Professor Will writes that the school 
at Rutgers is “conducted under the 
auspices of the association, a commit- 
tee of which cooperates with the di- 
rector. The tie is complete and per- 
manent.” 

An unusual form of co-operation be- 
tween state and school is that which 
exists at the University of Michigan 
where a University Press club, state- 
wide in character has been established 
by the editors of the state for the pur- 
pose of holding a meeting each year 
at the school of journalism and for the 
purpose of lending the school their 
support. Detroit newspaper men have 
been leaders in this organization as 
have also editors of the smaller cities 
of the state. The organization has 
been active in initiating projects for 
the benefit of the school and has de- 
voted much time and effort to urging 
the erection of a new building to house 
the school of journalism. Its commit- 
tees have worked with university and 
state officials for several years on be- 
half of this and other matters related 
to the improvement of and dignifying 
of the study in journalism. 

Other state associations have inter- 
ested themselves in promoting the 
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erection of a building especially de- 
signed for the needs of journalism in- 
struction. The University of Georgia 
school of journalism is just entering 
into the use of its new Commerce- 
Journalism building, one entire wing 
of which is devoted to journalism. The 
University of Oklahoma has on two 
occasions recently introduced bills in 
the state legislature calling on the 
state to appropriate money for a jour- 
nalism building at the University of 
Oklahoma. The University of Oregon 
school of journalism is now located in 
its own building, as is also the school 
at Ohio State university. These _ in- 
stitutions owe the legislative support 
given to their requests, in considerable 
part, to the state associations and their 
members. 

When the students at Indiana uni- 
versity undertook a preliminary cam- 
paign for the establishment of a Don 
Mellett Memorial school of journalism 
building recently, they found ready 
allies in the Indiana Weekly News- 
paper association and in other news- 
paper groups of the state which 
pledged themselves to support the 
movement and offered to be of service 
in raising the $350,000 fund involved. 

The practice of holding an annual 
meeting at the school of journalism ob- 
tains in a number of states. At 
Missouri the editors have two days set 
aside during the annual journalism 
week for state press programs; at 
Ohio State the Buckeye ‘Press and 
other organizations meet at the uni- 
versity each year and elect a pro- 
fessor of journalism as secretary; in 
addition they publish their official 
magazine through a university editor 
and in the university school of jour- 
nalism laboratory plant. 

A somewhat similar situation exists 
at the universities of Oregon, Wash- 
ington and Illinois. The regard of 
the newspapermen of Oregon is attest- 
ed by the gifts which their associa- 
tion has made to the school in con- 
nection with the annual meeting. One 
of these gifts is a specially construct- 
ed copy desk which is now in use in 
the journalism building. 

The state press officials of Washing- 
ton regard the Washington Newspaper 
and other services rendered by the 
school of journalism as vital to the 
welfare of the association. Chapin 
Collins declares that the press associa- 
tion is more dependent upon _ the 
school than the school is upon the 
press association. 

In several schools a member of the 
journalism faculty has been called on 
by the state association to act as field 
secretary as well as recording secre- 
tary. The states of Oregon and Wash- 
ington have had a brief experience 
with this plan which has been a factor 
in the relationship of the association 
and the school represented. 

H. L. Williamson, secretary of the Illi- 
nois Press association, notes that there 
is a 100 per cent support of projects 
related to preparation for journalism, 
by the press association. In support 
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of this statement he might mention 
the regular annual meeting. of the 
state press association at the state 
university each year, the endorsement 
of the school of journalism at five re- 
cent meetings, the endorsement of a 
project for a school of journalism 
building, the introduction of a bill in 
the legislature calling for a special 
appropriation for the _ school, the 
passage of the bill, and the adoption 
of a plan for examination of young 
newspaper men seeking a certificate of 
recognition as professional newspaper 
men. 

At Montana the affairs of the school 
are discussed at every meeting of the 
state association. Dean A. L. Stone 
of the Montana State university, is a 
member of the association and serves 
as a link between the organization and 
the school. The Advisory board of the 
school, consisting of members of the 
association, reports to the organization 
regularly as a part of the official pro- 
cedure. 

The Minnesota association of late 
years has given some attention to urg- 
ing the university authorities to use 
the funds left in their charge for the 
establishment of a school of journal- 
ism. The school has now been started 


and is offering instruction in all 
branches of newspaper work. 
Mark Forkner, secretary of the 


North Dakota Press association, ad- 
dresses one of the journalism classes 
at the state university from time to 
time and keeps in touch with the 
progress of the school there. He says 
that the association aids the school 
in every way possible and has done so 
since the department of journalism 
began to develop. The first formal en- 
dorsement of the work took place in 
1923-24 when the state convention 
adopted resolutions approving the 
work in journalism at the state uni- 
versity. 

The Kentucky association holds a 
contest at the state university each 
year and has taken an interest in the 
development of the instruction. Sev- 
eral years ago it appointed a commit- 
tee to assist the journalism class to 
purchase a plant on which to print 
the student laboratory paper. 

R. B. Vail of the Alabama organiza- 
tion, writes that his association has 
endorsed the school at Washington 
and Lee and the one at the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, Auburn. 

S. S. Buzzard, of the West Virginia 
Press association notes the activity of 
that organization in impressing upon 
the faculty of the state university the 
desire of the association that news- 
paper men be given professional ad- 
vantages similar to those given to 
lawyers and others. The organization 
has been instrumental in having an 
appropriation for journalism included 
in the budget requests of the state uni- 
versity. 

The support of professional educa- 
tion projects and services of various 
kinds is advanced far beyond the stage 
reached ten years ago. Not more than 
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ten state associations now neglect the 
movement for higher and more exact- 
ing standards in journalism and these 
have made some headway in spite of 
the fact that they have not considered 
the subject as such, for their meetings 
are more educational and editorially 
professional in tone, their attitude to- 
ward beginners in journalism is more 
exacting, and their association mag- 
azines and other literature promote a 
greater interest in the problems of 
the press than at any time in the 
past. 

The support of educational meas- 
ures has reached its highest point in 
the middle west and far west just as 
the first schools of journalism de- 
veloped in these sections. The south, 
east, and New England sections have 
but lately begun to give their atten- 
tion to particular educational projects. 
The south, because it has few large in- 
stitutions, had little reason to look to 
the universities for schools of jour- 
nalism; the east developed few schools 
of journalism and had little oppor- 
tunity to know whether they were 
worthy of support; the New England 
group, with practically all its great 
universities endowed institutions 
could not be looked to for the develop- 
ment of professional divisions as there 
was no money available for the estab- 
lishment of colleges not provided for 
by bequest. The state press associa- 
tions did not hold their meetings at 
the universities and had no contact 
with the institution which would en- 
courage them to expect professional 
work to be undertaken at their re 
quest. 

The experience in other parts of 
the country is so generally confirmed 
however, that it may be taken as rep- 
resentative and be made the basis for 
expectation that the gradual develop- 
ment of the schools of journalism 
will bring a new professional empha- 
sis into the work of every association 
by linking it with the problems of ed- 
ucation for journalism. In New Eng- 
land the school at Boston university, 
and in the east and south the schools 
at Columbia, New York university, 
Syracuse, Rutgers, Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, Washington and Lee, Ken- 


tucky, North and South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Louisiana State, 
Texas, and other institutions have 


begun work that-:is as worthy of the 
interest of the staté groups as that 
at mid-west institutions. In some 
cases interest has already been ex- 
pressed; in others it has not been 
given a voice. 


Intransigeant, a leading Parisian 
newspaper, established a record for 
number of pages in a single day issue 
in France on September 30. Its car- 
riers and dealers were weighted down 
with a paper of ten pages. 


The land of Illinois is the most level 
of any state in the union, with the ex- 
ception of Louisiana and Delaware. 


selling 


If you are contemplating 
your printing office do not list it with 
any broker who wants you to make 
an advance payment for “advertising.” 
Take the matter up with. your State 
Field Secretary or N. E. A. headquar- 


ters first.. Several Nebraska publish- 
ers have had unpleasant dealings with 
a man from St. Paul, Minnesota. 


H. Z.. Mitchell of the N. E. A. Adver- 
tising committee, will go east shortly 
after the first of the year for.confer- 
ences with advertising agencies in Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia, New York and Bos- 
ton. His idea is to see if he cannot 
sell the country paper and remove the 
obstacles which prejudice the average 
advertising agency against using rural 
publications, and there are a lot of 
them like the disposition of the pub- 
-lisher who sends a clipping of the ad 
with no identification marks to show 
where it was .published or when. 
Checking copies are important. 


President Meredith and Past-Presi- 
dent J. C. Brimblecom were in Wash- 
ington, December 9th and 10th, dis- 
cussing legislative matters of interest 
to the craft. One thing is certain, the 
National Editorial Association intends 
to make a strong fight to put over its 
legislative program at the present 
session of congress, and in this work 
deserves the united support of the pub- 
lishers of the entire country. 


The N. E. A. will launch its usual 
better newspaper contest for the 
Memphis convention. Among the 
trophies to be offered are those for 
Greatest Community Service by the 
Editor and Publisher, New York; Best 
Weekly by. President Meredith; Best 
Editorial Page, by the Inland Printer, 
Chicago; Newspaper Production Con- 
test by National Printer Journalist, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin; and the Adver- 
tising contest by Bonnet-Brown, Chi- 
cago. There is one other contest, the 
Best Front Page, for which trophy has 
not been secured, but it will be forth- 
coming. i Soe 


The Illinois Central has been named 


. as the official route to the Memphis 


convention, and the party will be per- 
sconally conducted by Mr. H. S. Gray, 
assistant general passenger agent, 
who will see to it that all have the 
best time possible. 


The New York Press Association 
Bulletin truthfully says: “The best 
way to kill your association, and that 
applies to all newspaper organiza- 
tions, is to hold back your dues as 
long as possible or not pay them at 
ale 


The program for the 43rd annual 
meeting of the National Editorial As- 
sociation is to be one of the best that 
has ever been offered to the pub- 
lishers of the country, and the educa- 
tional outing to follow the convention 
will be one long to be remembered. 
In connection with the convention 
there will be a registration, badge or 
convention fee of $5.00, and the usual 
itinerary fee of $12.50 per person. 
These will be abated to those holding 
sustaining memberships, and as a re- 
sult it will pay those who contem- 
plate attending the meeting to take 
out sustaining memberships. 


Massachusetts and Florida have 
completed their allotments in the 1928 
membership drive. Nevada has only 
one more to secure. Wyoming can se- 
cure a place of honor by sending in 
only four, and Iowa is within eight of 
the goal, while Minnesota has just 
nine to reach its quota. The two states 
which have sent in the most new mem- 
bers to date are Florida and Illinois. 


If you have not written a letter to 
your congressman and United States 
senators on the envelope question, do 
so at once. Let them know you are 
watching your own interest. 


There will be a lively contest for 
the 1929 meeting of the National Edi- 
torial Association. One of the enticing 
invitations will come from Wyoming, 
which state wants to entertain the 
party at Yellowstone Park. 


The first sustaining membership for 
1928 was received from an Illinois 
publisher, Mr. B. B. Bates of the Star 
at Heyworth. 


The first fourteen state vice presi- 
dents to turn in their quota of new 
memberships in the National Editorial 
Association are assured of a delicious 
box of oranges. The writer hopes that 
‘Gerry Scott, state vice president for 
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Illinois, scores in this regard, as he 
has already turned in a lot of new 
members. With proper backing from 
his home state publishers he has a 
wonderful opportunity to also secure 
the fine Vandercook proof press offer- 
ed to the publisher who turns in the 
largest number of new members. 


Oregon and Kentucky are consider- 
ing the problem of employing State 
Field Managers. 


One way that you can help your 
state press association and the nation- 
al organization is to remit your dues 
promptly upon receipt of bill for the 
same. Some publishers wait until 
they have had several statements and 
two or three letters before remitting, 
failing to realize that time and postage 
considered each one of the statements 
cost about fifteen cents, and thus in- 
directly they deprived their organiza- 
tion of that amount of working capi- 
tal. Help the work by making out 
your check the very day the bill is 
received. Start the New Year with a 
clean sheet. 


January first is soon with us and it 
will be a splendid time to open new 
books, to keep track of the cost of do- 
ing business, to insist on your patrons 
paying their bills at least each month. 
To let them run indefinitely is one of 
the ways to bring about misunder- 
standing and loss-.of patronage. 


Ole Buck, the sage and philosopher 
of the State Field Secretaries, says: 
“The country publisher must run his 
business in a business-like way, or he 
cannot retain the respect of those 
with whom he deals. Prompt and 
courteous service, fair prices and 
thorough coverage of field are founda- 
tion stones to success. 


Community advertising is growing. 
The past year 329 cities invested over 
$11,000 each in that sort of advertis- 
ing, according ‘to the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. A number: of 
states are also engaging in the same 
class of publicity. 

Ohio wants the 1929 meeting of the 
National Editorial Association. Presi- 
dent Howard of the Ohio Press as- 
sociation, is of the opinion that 
Columbus would be just the place for 
the meeting and he is not far wrong 
as there is considerable sentiment 
favorable to some city in the central 
part of the nation. 


While every publisher naturally 
wants to secure as much national ad- 
vertising as possible, it is a good thing 
to cultivate the home field. Use some 
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ad service to build up sample ads and 
in most instances the business can be 
landed. The writer has a paper in a 
town of about 900 people and at this 
season of the year is running six- 
teen pages each issue, largely local 
home advertising. It is a matter of 
going after the business. 


Put the free publicity propaganda in 
the waste basket whether it is ivory 
soap, “quick tapioca,” oil heating ap- 
paratus, Royal typewriters, flavored 
gelatine or Old Gold cigarettes “with- 
out a cough in a carload.” This stuff 
will never make you rich and it costs 
money to set type. 


The number of letters undelivered 
is growing each year. In 1926 Post- 
master General New says the number 
reached the unbelievable total of 24,- 
356,929, an increase over the previous 
year of 2,724,696. Why not use these 
facts to induce your patrons to use 
printed envelopes. By ordering with 
your next shipment several ‘thousand 
put up in quarter thousand boxes you 
can work up a nice trade and secure 
patronage for your print shop that you 
have not enjoyed in the past. At first 


the farmer who has never used print-- 


ed envelopes will tell you that he 
could not use 250 envelopes in ten 
years, but sell him and he will be back 
within a year for another box ag they 
will be used by the entire family and 
disappear before your patron realizes 
it. Use the farm name and if he has 
no name for the place coin one and 
he will be pleased when he receives 
the printed stationery which gives him 
the dignity of being the proprietor of 
the “Maple River Stock Farm.” It is 
worth trying. 


In Iowa and Minnesota moves are 
being made to educate the public to 
patronize the drug stores when they 
want quality, purity and the best. It 
is important that every community 
give its drug stores patronage because 
it is the one establishment in most 
communities on which the people must 
rely to have their prescriptions filled 
in case of sickness and a poor, run- 
down drug store does not inspire faith 
in the medicines compounded. And it 
is equally important that the druggist 
realize the help the local paper can be 
in irspiriug confidence. Similar cam- 
paigns to those being inaugurated in 
Minnesota and Iowa can be inaugu- 
rated in other states through the co- 
operation of the State Pharmaceutical 
associations. Working hand in hand 
secures more business for both the 
publisher and the druggist so why not 
have the team work? 


Texas and Arkansas press associa- 
tions are to hold a joint meeting at 
Texarkana just prior to the N. E. A. 
meeting at Memphis, and then come 
over to the national meeting in a 
body. The Mississippi Press associa- 
tion is to schedule their state meeting 
in a like manner. The program com- 


THE UNITED 


STATES 
mittee to arrange the Texas-Arkansas 
meeting met at Texarkana on Decem- 


ber 10, and plans are now under way 
for a great get-together affair. 


Commas 


“Commas travel in pairs,’’ someone 
aptly has said (the rule has excep- 
tions), and it is the safe refuge of 
many a doubter. To separate a sub- 
ject from its predicate by a single 
comma is to dig a ditch in the middle 
of a sentence, and it ought not to be 
done unless in such a sentence as 
“What is, is right,” where the repe- 
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tition of “is’’ would otherwise mystify 
the reader for a moment. The best 
rule about commas is, “When in doubt, 
don’t.” That is a good rule, applicable 
generally to all points of punctuation, 
to capitalization and to abbreviation.’ 
The late Theodore DeVinne, master 
printer and scholar, in one of his 
books published many years’ ago, 
pointed out that in the ‘Authorized 
Version” of the English Bible quota- 
tion points are not employed and the 
reader is subjected to little or no in- 
convenience by the omission,— 
Charleston News and Courier. 


Abrandnew HOTEL SHERMAN 


‘ Welcomes the Press of the United States 
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CHICAGO’S MOST CENTRAL HOTEL 
The New HOTEL SHERMAN, in addition to its already 


famous features—the 


internationally known COLLEGE 


INN, the BAL TABARIN, and the CELTIC GRILL, offers 
a large number of innovations for the comfort and enter- 


tainment of its guests. 


The OLD TOWN COFFEE ROOM, 


a GRAND BALL ROOM seating 2,000, a huge EXPOSITION 


HALL and scores of others. 
tors, new entrances, a special floor for women, etc. 


Seventeen high speed eleva- 
1,700 


ROOMS, EACH WITH BATH, 75% AT MOST MODERATE 
RATES. NO WAITING FOR ROOM ASSIGNMENTS. 


Today the Largest Hotel in the World Outside New York 


New Hotel Sherman 


ERNEST BYFIBNLD, President 
FRANK W. BERING, Vice-President and Managing Director 


Randolph—Clark—Lake—LaSalle Streets, Chicago 
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The clicking of typewriter keys, the buzz of telephones, the 
scratching of pens in business offices mean that printing is being 


used up. 
Some printer is going to replace it. 


If you could see all that printing piled up on the desks at 
one time, you would quickly determine to be that printer. 


Hammermill will gladly help you with selling material. 
Use the coupon below. 


er a — a i. # (ie —~ — HAMMERMILL 
ony Ya +e PAPER CO. 
Erie, Pennsylvania | 


Me ¢ Please send me a copy of the 
a booklet “A Way to Sell More 


y ee 
Business Printing.” 


Person 


Position. a, 


(Attach to your business letterhead or business card) 
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Flowers for the Opening of 


Illinois’ Journalism School 


We reprint here only a few of the 
many telegrams which came to the 
University of Illinois school of jour- 
nalism on the occasion of their formal 
opening in October. 

D. W. Grandon, editor Sterling (IIl.) 
Gazette: “Illness has prevented ex- 
tending my sincere congratulations 
earlier on the opening of the new 
school of journalism at the University 
of Illinois. I had the honor of being 
one of the committee who called on 
President Kinley and his cabinet urg- 
ing the establishment of the new 
school of journalism. That it should 
now be an accomplished fact within a 
year is a matter of great congratula- 
tion not only to President Kinley and 
the University of Illinois but to the 
press of Illinois as a whole. As one 
who came up from the ranks without 
the advantages of any kind of special 
education for the business of newspa- 
per making, I wish to extend sincere 
congratulations to the young men and 
women of Illinois on the opportunity 
they now have to prepare themselves 
properly for the splendid service to 
the public that can best be rendered 
in my judgment, through the pro- 
gressive ideals of the weekly and daily 
newspapers of the state.” 


P. D. Alder, editor and publisher of 
the Kewanee Star-Courier: ‘‘The state 
of Illinois and the newspaper frater- 
nity in particular cannot help but hail 
the opening of the school of journal- 
ism at the University of Illinois as an 
event of surpassing importance. It 
not alone places Illinois in the ranks 
of universities which maintain schools 
and colleges of journalism but also 
will provide an educational training 
school and experimental plant for 
newspaper workers and apprentices 
throughout the state. It is our sin- 
cere hope that with the facilities of 
the Daily Illini, the new school of jour- 
nalism at Illinois will take its place 
with the older institutions at Missouri 
and Columbia.” 


Glenn Griswold, editor of the Chi- 
cago Journal of Commerce: 
to congratulate the university upon 
having undertaken so important a 


work. 

“The old-fashioned idea that one 
could learn to be a reporter only in 
the local room of a newspaper, was 
and is sound, just as it is true that one 
can learn to be a dentist, or a phy- 
sician, only by internship and actual 
practice. It just happens that the mis- 
make in their 
early experience are not usually so 
costly as those one would make in 
learning to be a surgeon solely by 
practicing surgery. 

“No school of journalism can make a 
reporter, but such schools can make it 
a lot easier for him to get a job, and 
a lot easier for him to learn that 
which he may learn only from ex- 
perience. 


“T want © 


“T am sure the University of Illinois 
will undertake to prepare men for 
journalism rather than to make jour- 
nalists out of them.” 


HK. Lansing Ray, editor of the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat: ‘The school of 
journalism of the University of Illi- 
nois is attaining a high place in the 
ranks of such institutions and the 
opening of the new school should give 
a strong impetus to large and valu- 
able accomplishment in this important 
field of education. Accept my congrat- 
ulations upon what has been done and 
my best wishes for ever increasing 
service to journalism.” 


Julian S. Mason, editor of the New 
York Evening Post: As one who was 
born in Illinois and knows well the 
great university at Urbana, it gives me 
great pleasure to offer my felicitations 
upon the opening of the new school of 
journalism. 

“T have great faith in these schools. 
They raise the level of both ethics and 
technique, something that all newspa- 
pers, either in a big town or a small 
town, need alike.” 


Eric W. Allen, dean of school of jour- 
nalism, University of Oregon: ‘“Illi- 
nois Press association, congratulations 
on success of your farsighted public 
spirited campaign for establishment of 
high grade school of journalism at 
your great state university, and best 
wishes to the new school. May it be- 
come a powerful influence for better 
journalism and wise and honest leader- 
ship of public opinion throughout the 
middle west.” 


The Kansas City Star: “Schools of 
journalism are helping raise the 
standard of -newspaper theory and 
practice throughout the country. It 
is therefore highly appropriate that 
the Illinois Press association should 
observe the opening of the new school 
of the University of Illinois. The 
Kansas City Star joins in best wishes 
for the growth and effectiveness of 
this valuable adjunct to the journal- 
ism of Illinois and the nation.” 


Paddock Undertakes Answer 
To Composing Room Questions 


In answer to several questions pro- 
pounded by Fred Widner of Dowagiac, 
Michigan, in a recent issue of the 
Typographical Journal, and reprinted 
in the September issue of the United 
States Publisher, Leslie B. Paddock, 
managing editor of the Barrington 
Review at Barrington, Illinois, an- 
swers some of the questions and pre- 
sents a few “sticklers” of his own. 
Here are his answers to the questions 
asked by Mr. Widner: 

Q. What is the best temperature of 
rooms in summer; in winter? 

A. The ideal room temperature is 
68 degrees, winter or summer, but 
show me the janitor who can keep it 
so. If Mr. Widner is referring to 
pressrooms, the temperature should 
not be less than 75 degrees. 
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Q. How many points high is type? 
A. Type height, in our country is 
.918 of an inch; twelve points meas- 


ure .166. Let Mr. Widner figure the 
problem. (Perhaps the answer should 
be: It isn’t.) 


Q. Is steam or hot air best heat in 
winter for the office? 

A. Hot air is better than steam. 
Hot water is better than either. 

Q. Is an inch over or under seven- 
ty-two points? 

A. Over. 

Q. What is the temperature of 
metal in the pot of the machine? 

A. Whose machine? The pot lid 
(Linotype) says: Keep temperature 
550. 

Q. Should slugs and leads be cut 
exactly even ems? 

A. Yes. (An argument here, with- 
out question). 

Q. How many lines a minute 
should a machine be run for best re- 
sults? 

A. Not over six and one-half lines 
per minute is the Linotype company’s 
recommendation. 

Q. Should machine slugs be sawed 
exactly on the “m” marked? 

A. I do not understand the eighth 
question. If it means: Should ma- 
chine slugs be sawed to exact ems (or 
half ems), the answer is yes. 

Q. If a cut prints high or low, 
in a proof, should the pressman or 
compositor attend to it? 

A. The last question stumps me. I 
imagine office practice would govern. 
In general, a compositor should make 
his form as “printable” as possible, of 
course. Some pressmen prefer to have 
certain cuts slightly under type high. 

“Now let me (Mr. Paddock) ask 
some: 

“Which is the heavier, the line slop- 
ing from left to right upward, or the 
line sloping from left to right down- 
ward of the Caslon Oldstyle capital 
“A”: of the Century expanded “A”; 
the first vertical line or the last verti- 
cal line of the Caslon Oldstyle capi- 
talnsiN 2 

“When a cylinder press is on im- 
pression, should the cylinder bearers 
be in contact with the bed bearers? 

“Is Bodoni Book an oldstyle or a 
modern letter? 

“In heading a story of a wedding, 
as: Smith-Jones Nuptials, should the 
man’s name or the woman’s name be 
printed first? Should a hyphen or a 
dash be used between the names? 

“In a quoted word, phrase or sen- 
tence, should the comma be placed in- 
side or outside of the quote marks. If 
a semi-colon is used, where should it 
be placed?” 

(Editor’s Note: The United States 
Puhlisher is interested in receiving 
answers to these queries, and in re- 
ceiving more “stickler” questions. ) 


A news article says the Mississippi 
river this year carried fifty million 
tons of freight. But these figures do 
not include the houses, barns and live- 
stock it carried. 
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NEWSPAPER NOTES 

Go en tt et ts — 1 te ne 
Arizona 


The Phoenix Messenger has installed 
a new linotype. 

Frank Moy is the new editor of the 
Tombstone Epitaph. He has been on 
the editorial staff of the Phoenix Ga- 
zette and has done a lot of publicity 
work in other parts of the state. Wil- 
liam B. Kelly has gone to Phoenix as 
manager and editor of the Kelly Print- 
ing and Publishing company’s branck 
office in that city. Wonder if the 
Tombstone Epitaph has a good morgue’ 
Let’s hope they don’t kill much copy 
there. Albert J. Paquin is their new 
business manager. 

The resignation of Oliver B. Jaynes 
as president of the Arizona Newspaper 
association called for the election of 
Charles A. Stauffer, of the Arizona 
Republican, to fill his place. 


Arkansas 


The Benton County Gazette, at 
Gentry, is now owned by Mrs. Helen If. 
Johnston, of Humansville, Missouri. 

The Van Buren Press-Argus has been 
sold by Captain Frank Anderson toe 
Hugh and J. S. Parks of Fort Smith. 
Anderson is retiring from the news- 
paper business. He has been sole 
owner of the Press-Argus since 1914, 
when he purchased the Press from the 
estate of Col. John Dunham, who 
founded the paper in 1859. The retir- 
ing editor founded the Argus in 1875. 

L. B. White has purchased the New 
Era from R. R. Adams and his son 
Roy. White is editor of the Benton 
Courier, and the purchase makes a 
one-newspaper town of Benton. 

Mr. and Mrs. Clarence T. Key have 
sold the Manila Sentinel to Kendall 
Berry, of Mississippi. The Keys will 
go to Flint, Michigan. 

The DeQueen Democrat has moved 
into larger quarters. Tom T. Taylor 
is publisher of the paper. 

Carl Mullen has taken charge of the 
Rogers Press Publishing company. 
He has recently been associated with 
his father, E. A. Mullen, in the pub- 
lication of the Booneville Progress. 

The publisher of the Greenwood 
Democrat, Edwin P. Hicks, has gone 
back to the University of Arkansas to 
complete his journalism course. While 
he is gone, the paper will be managed 
by his father, Ed. P. Hicks. 

The Baxter County Citizen, at Moun- 
tain Home, has a new stone structure 
as its home. T. M. Davis is editor 
and publisher of the Citizen. 

The El Dorado Union County Prog- 
ress, is a new weekly edited by Irma 
Riser. 

The Rogers Post, daily, has been 
sold to James P. Shofner, University 
of Oklahoma alumnus. He changed 
the name to the Rogers Daily News, 
enlarged the paper, added new equij- 
ment, and moved into a new and 
larger building. 


California 


Mogridge and Hastwood, who pub- 
lish the Sierra Madre News, began 
semi-weekly publication on November 
1. The second edition will be known 
as the Sierra Madre Press. 

The Wilmar Herald has been started 
by G. A. Mayfield and his son. May- 
field, Sr., is also publisher of the 
Artesia News. 

Carlton D. Joy has gone into part- 
nership with Clair and Arthur Burke 
in the publication of the Imperial Val- 
ley Farmer at El Centro. He has 
purchased an interest in the paper 
and will be in charge of the editorial 
department. 

Press work on the Seal Beach Post 
is now done in that plant, since a new 
press has been added to the equip- 
ment. Heretofore the press work was 
taken care of at Long Beach. 

The Garden Grove News now oc- 
cupies larger quarters. 

A. E. Falch sold the Los Gatos Mail- 
News, a large weekly, to H. L. Bag- 
gerly, former owner of the San Jose 
News. Mr. Falch is retiring from the 


Grayville (lll.) Mercury-Independent 


newspaper business to give his time 
to connections as president of the 
State Guaranty corporation, and a 
director of the Pacific States Savings 
and Loan company, of San Francisco. 


Colorado 

The Haton Herald has become 4a 
semi-weekly, instead of a weekly. 

The Holyoke Enterprise has been 
using the “Belles and Beaux of the 
Future” child’s picture feature with 
very good success, says Ward A. 
Hougas. 

Charles Leckenby, of the Steamboat 
Pilot, has purchased the Steamboat 
Sentinel from Harry Wood, who has 
other interests demanding his atten- 
tion. The consolidation became effec- 
tive November 1, and Mr. Leckenby 
expects to change the paper to a semi- 
weekly about the first of the year. 
His son, Maurice, has been promoted 
to editor in full charge of the Denver 
office of the Associated Press. He 
has been with the A.P. for more than 
three years, first as reporter, then for 
a year in charge of the Phoenix, 
Arizona, bureau, and then a year as 
assistant editor in the Denver office. 

D. H. Williamson, of the Pawnee 
Press at Grover, has sold his paper to 
Cc. D. Anderson. 

The Otis Independent has moved 
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into a new brick building in the cen- 
ter of the business district. 

Editor Thomas W. Houston, of the 
Hot Sulphur Springs Times says that 
every family in the town is a sub- 
scriber to the Times, except one char- 
ity case, and he sends the paper there 
to make the record 100 per cent perfect. 

L. P. Kennedy sold the Keene Val- 
ley Sun, at Keenesburg, to Will R. 
Burr, a Nebraska and Kansas news- 
paper publisher. 


Illinois 


R. B. Reinbach sold the Pleasant 
Plains Argus to Allan Cole, of St. 
Louis, and now resides in Peoria. 

M. F. Walsh recently celebrated the 
fortieth anniversary of his paper, the 
Harvard Herald. He is wished the 
best of luck for its continuation py 
Illinois editors. 

Four-hour night shifts on Monday 
and Tuesday to take care of necessary 
typesetting will be the regular order 
at the Rochelle Independent hereafter, 
due to an increase in news content 
and the wish to take care of last- 
minute news which is always com- 
ing in. 

With the issue of November 10, the 
Illinois State Journal at Springfield 
entered upon its ninety-seventh year 
of continuous publication—the oldest 
paper in Illinois. 

The Peoria Evening Star recently 
celebrated its thirtieth anniversary. 

On November 24, the Grayville 
Mercury-Independent issued a _ three- 
section, 24-page industrial edition, 
which concerned itself particularly 
with the new waterworks project and 
the new school gymnasium planned 
for the town. The paper is published 
by W. J. Seil and N. B. Seil. 

The entire second section of the 
Elgin Courier-News, of December 1 
was produced by the journalism class 
of the Elgin high school. It consisted 
of sixteen pages, ten of these being 
full pages of advertising for which 
the students prepared the copy. The 
Courier-News offered $5 each for the 
three best ads appearing in the issue. 
The journalism class is three years old. 

The Byron Express, the Leaf River 
Mirror and the Stillman Valley Ga- 
zette have increased in size to a 
seven-column quarto. 

Edwin J. Parke is planning to estab- 
lish the Palatine News as a weekly. 

The Champaign-Gazette has been 
granted a charter to operate a news- 
paper. David W. Stevick is owner. 
He also owns the Texarkana (Ark.) 
Gazette and News. “You and I in 
Hawaii” is the name of a travelogue 
which he has started in the Tex- 
arkana Gazette. ¢ 

Expansion of the Evanston News- 
Index includes branch business and 
editorial offices in Winnetka, and the 
entering of the rotogravure field with 
a 2-page North Shore Graphic’ tabloid, 
which comes out with the parent paper 
each Wednesday. The name of the 
paper has also been changed to the 
Evening News-Index. Dr. Allen Diehl 
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Albert is editor-in-chief; Joseph C. 
Northrup is managing editor of both 
publications; Allen D. Albert, Jr., is 
business manager; Howard Byler, ad- 
vertising manager, and Hooper Hogan 
mechanical superimtendent. 


Kentucky 

C. R. House, formerly managing 
editor of the Lexington Chase, has 
accepted a position as instructor in 
the department of journalism at Ken- 
tucky Wesleyan College, Winchester, 
Ky. He will also serve as_ public 
relations counsel for that institution. 
He begins his new duties Dec. 1. 

During a recent quarantine for in- 
fantile paralysis, when 10,000 local 
children had to miss school, the Lex- 
ington Herald and the Leader pub- 
lished lessons for them daily. Each 
child was to keep a record of the hours 
studied, and proper credit would be 
allowed. 


Massachusetts 


The Haverhill Evening Globe has 
been incorporated for $500,000, and 
will make its appearance shortly. 

Lexington’s Minute-Man has been 
purchased by the Harley Press, Inc., 
publishers of the Lexington Times. 
The papers were consolidated and the 
new name is the Times-Minuteman. 
For 56 years the Minute-Man was pub- 
lished weekly by Charles S. Parker. 

The editor of the Hingham Journal, 
Homer Eldredge, is sponsoring a 
movement to restore and repair the 
Miles Standish monument at Duxbury. 

Assistant city editor Donald L. Cole- 
man, of the Springfield Republican, 
has resigned to become city editor of 
the Berkshire Eagle, at Pittsfield. 

With the issue of November 1, t’ 
Salem Sunday Tribune entered the 
daily field. 


Michigan 

Roger M. Andrews, of Menominee, 
took office in November as publisher 
of the Detroit Times, Hearst news- 
paper. For the past eight years An- 
drews has been in San Diego, acting 
as vice president for the Bank of Italy, 
and in Los Angeles, as vice president 
of the Citizens’ National Bank. The 
new editor of the paper is Joseph A. 
Mulcahy, who was managing editor 
of the Times from 1921 to 1925. 

Mrs. L. B. Goshorn has disposed of 
her interest in the Saugatuck Com- 


mercial-Record to Mr. and Mrs. R. E. 
Madden of Chicago. 
The Kalkaska Leader and Kal- 


kaskian has been taken over from 
Mrs. Paul D. Ratliff by Geraid Her- 
rider, who already publishes the Man- 
ton Tribune-Record and the Fife Lake 
Reporter. 

Discontinuation of the Thumb Re- 
view, at Bad Axe, has been announced 
by Stephen M. Ruh, who has moved 
back to Elkton, where he will publish 
the West Huron Optimist. 

Charles H. Reed has sold the Clio 
Messenger to Ralph C. Gillett, pub- 
lisher of the Montrose Record. Gillett 
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will have his headquarters at Clio, but 
will maintain the Montrose plant and 
office. 


Minnesota 


With its issue of October 6, the 
Waseca Herald rounded out a full half 
century. J. P. Coughlin, editor, issued 
a forty-page anniversary edition. Mr. 
Coughlin was president of the Minne- 
sota Editorial association in 1923. 

The editor of the Mower County 
News, at Austin, has accepted a posi- 
tion on the Kansas City Times and 
has moved his family to that city. 
Anna B. Roble is serving as editor of 
the News at present. 

Senator Victor Lawson, publisher of 
the Willmar Tribune, is undertaking 
preparations to make his paper a daily. 

The Minneapolis Star issued a 1927 
Progress Edition on October 29. 

The Sherburne County Star News, 
published at Elk River by L. A. Dare, 
now has seven columns, an increase 
made necessary by demand for space. 

The Onamia Herald has been pur- 
chased by C. A. Sherman from N. D. 
Barker. 

A. W. Martinson is now editor of 
the Renville County Journal at Olivia. 

The Bemidji Pioneer and the Sen- 
tinel, published by the Bemidji Pioneer 
Publishing company, have a very neat 
looking brown wrapper. Enclosed in 
an orange border are two cuts, one of 
a canoe, and one of an automobile. 
“Minnesota! Where winding roads 
take you to meet 10,000 lakes’ and 


“Hnjoy your summer vacation at 
Bemidji, Minn.,” says the reading 
matter. 


Missouri 


Frank Markward, editor and owner 
of the Houstonia Leader, has launched 
a weekly at La Monte, called the Star. 
He did all the work on the first issue 
himself, besides his regular duties at 
Houstonia. 

On November 5, the Jefferson Post- 
Tribune held open house so that the 
public might inspect its new plant. 
The building was enlarged and a 20- 
page straight line tubular press and 
new typesetting and casting ma- 
chines installed. The offices were also 
done over, so that now the Post-Trib- 
une is one of the most modern of the 
smaller city dailies of Missouri. Ed: 
ward H. Winter is editor. 

Omar D. Gray effected the consolida- 
tion of the Louisiana twice-a-week 
Times, through its purchase by I. N. 
and Lynn Bryson, owners of the 
Louisiana Press-Journal, from C. E. 
and B. P. Mayhall. 

EH. Martindale is editor and owner 
of a new paper at Pleasant Hill and 
will be associated in its management 
with his son-in-law, J. W. Davis. Mr. 
Martindale has purchased the Creigh- 
ton News and merged it with the 
Pleasant Hill paper and he also bought 
the printing plant of Neal Walker, pub- 
lisher of the Menace. 

The Observer, at St. Joseph, has 
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been sold to James T. and A. W. Brad- 
shaw of Kansas City. 

George W. Ray sold the Bernie 
Newsboy to W. F. Barrett, of Dexter, 
and will retire from newspaper work. 


Montana 
The New Northwest, a weekly pub- 
lished at Missoula, has been purchased 
by James A. Sage, former business 


manager of the Missoulian. The 
paper is equipped to do job printing, 
and also prints the Kaimin, the 


university paper. 

The Sumatra Post and the St. Ig- 
natius Post have been discontinued. 

Butte H. Tipton has started the 
Jordan Tribune. 

Howard Squires,and his son Gordon, 
have purchased the Judith Gap Jour- 
nal from Harry P. Collins. Gordon 
will be the editor while his father will 
continue at Harlowton as editor of the 
Times. 

The Opheim Observer has adopted 
Ionic No. 5. 

The Wibaux Pioneer-Gazette has put 
in a new linotype. 

J. EK. Worden ,of the Worden Yellow- 
stone, has purchased a new typesetting 
machine. 

The Livingston Park County News 
published the largest single edition of 
its existence when it got out a 28- “page 
paper on its tenth anniversary. W. a 
Hammond and A. V. Bouton are ‘the 
editors of the News. 

On October 21 the Terry Amine 
finished twenty-two years of operation. 


New York 


The Floral Park Sunrise Trailer has 
been sold to J. B. and M. R. Shale by 
Clifford D. Rodgers. 

M. Lending, of New Jersey, has pur- 
chased the News at  Hastings-on- 
Hudson from Timothy F. Walsh. 

The Middletown Times Press. and 
Daily Herald, which. merged some 
months ago, are now called the Middle- 
town Times Herald. 

The Whitehall Times has gone back 
to its weekly policy, after two years as 
a daily. Edward F. Roche is publisher. 

Guy Beardsley has acquired the 
Hudson Falls Herald. 

A new Albany county weekly is the 
Post, with its publication office at 
Delmar. C. L. Ryder is publisher. He 
also owns the Cobleskill Times and 
the Cherry Valley Gazette. 

The North Tonawanda Evening 
News has been changed to an eight- 
column paper and within the past year 
has added 50 per cent to its floor space 
The latest model stereotype press has 
just been installed. Harlan W. Brush 
is president of the News Publishing 
company and Charles E. Hewitt is 
treasurer. 

The New York American is prepar- 
ing to move into its new $3,000,000 
plant at South street near Gold, New 
York City. 

R. F. R. Huntsman, publisher of the 
Brooklyn Standard-Union, was mads 
head of the Sphinx Club, oldest adver- 
tising club in America, at the election 
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on November 11. He is successor to 
James P. Gilroy. 

The New York Evening Post started 
a women’s page November 21. Marion 
Clyde McCarroll has been appointed 
editor of the page. “Your Brains— 


If Any” is to be one of the features. 


Nevada 


John Wood, an emigrant of 1850, 
who traveled from Greenfield, Ohio io 
California, left a journal of his ad- 
ventures which is now being repro- 
duced by Douglas Tandy, publisher of 
the Reese River Reveille and Progres: 
sive. His thrilling experiences make 
better reading than many a modern 
serial. 

“The Great War Ten Years Ago” is 
a department carried on the front page 
of the Ely Times, a daily, of which 
Vail M. Pittman is publisher. 

There will probably be an influx o* 
young lady editors into the state of 
Nevada when they read that the 
University of Virginia’s social science 
research institute has discovered that 
Nevada has more bachelors than any 
other state in the Union. U. C. Herr. 
editor of the Ely Record, reprinted 
the article. 


Ohio 

A. C. Mitchell, formerly of George- 
town and West Union, bought the New 
Vienna Reporter from N. R. Rhoads, 
who has owned it for two months. 

A. D. Robinson sold the Ravenna 
Republican to E. C. Dix, publisher of 
the Wooster Record. Mr. Dix placed 
P. EK. Krieble, former editor of the 
Orrville Courier, in charge of the Re- 
publican as editor. Robinson plans to 
take a year’s vacation in California. 

Mrs. A. E. Hallett sold the Archbold 
Advocate to L. D. Burgoon. 

A few weeks ago George B. Stoker 
bought the Ashville News from S. D. 
Fridley and is now completely re- 
modeling the plant of the News. 

Roscoe Carle recently celebrated the 
silver anniversary of his ownership 
of the Fostoria Times. He pointed 
out that there are now few individual- 
ly owned dailies in Ohio. 

The three Circleville papers, the 
Herald and Union Herald (dailies) 
and the Watchman (weekly) have 
been purchased by the Circleville Puhb- 
lishing company, a new corporation 
consisting of A. A. Hoopingarner, 
Dover, and Norman W. Ralston, Ur- 
bana. The Herald remains a daily 
and the Watchman continues as a 
county weekly. Mr. Darst, who retires 
from the Herald, said after the deal 
was over, “Well, I’ve wanted to go 
fishing for over 40 years, when I 
wanted to, and now I can do it.” 

Jesse G. Smith purchased the Maumee 
Valley News from Milo Bennett. Smith 
has been editor and publisher of the 


paper. 


Oklahoma 
The Wilson Democrat has suspended 
publication. The Wilson Post, which 
has been a daily for some time, is now 
a weekly. 


The Jenks News has been taken 
over by J. E. Lawmaster, former pub- 
lisher of the Bixby Bulletin. 

The Texola Tribune is now owned by 
M. H. Gunsenhouser, who bought it 
from B. H. Moore. The new owner 
formerly published the Cordell Sentinel. 

Perry Journal publishers are _ in- 
stalling $12,000 worth of new equip- 
ment, including a typesetting machine 
and a perfecting press. 

Mangum now has the Greer County 
News, as well as the Star. Elmer V. 
Jessee is publisher of the News and 
J. O. Tuton is editor. Mr. Jessee is 
also editor of the Star and the News 
will be printed in the Star’s plant. 

R. E. Killian sold the Strong City 
Progress to Fred N. Burnham. 

Guy A. Tweedie has leased the Port 
Gibson Independent from Mrs. J. S. 
Holden. He was at one time publisher 
of the Jay Chieftain. 

Charles J. Seely sold the Sayre 
Headlight to Newport and Clearman. 
Editor Seely purchased the Headlight 
in 1911, after he had been with the 
Sayre Standard for two years. He 
had been in Oklahoma since 1906, first 
on the Hobart Democrat (now the 
Democrat-Chief) and then on the 
Standard. In 1919 his plant burned 
to the ground, but he put the paper 
into a better building, where it is still 
being published. 


Pennsylvania 


The managing editor of the Chester 
Times is James A. F. Glenney, who 
succeeds Frank J. Hickey, resigned. 

The Potter Enterprise recently in- 
creased its subscription list by 600 
with a special six-months rate. 

On November 14 the Vandergrift 
News became a daily. Robert HE. 
Slough has not held the publication 
for very long, but he has made some 
remarkable improvements since he 
came. 

H. O. Eldridge has acquired an in- 
terest in the Nanty-Glo Journal, with 
Herman Sedloff. As Sedloff & Eldridge, 
they have leased the Ebensburg Free- 
man and will issue both papers from 


the office of the Freeman. The Jour- 
nal has been enlarged to seven 
columns. 

Texas 


A four-page daily has begun publi- 
cation at Sinton. It is called the 
Sinton Enterprise and O. W. Sarreit, 
who is editor of thé Weekly Enter- 
prise is also editor of the new paper. 

The day after D. D. Moore bought 
the Waco Times-Herald from George 
C. and Fred B. Robinson, C. J. Glover 
and W. A. Little he sold it to E. 8. 
Fentress and Charles E. Marsh, who 
own a string of Texas dailies. The 
latter have published the morning 
daily at Waco, the News-Tribune, for 
a number of years. The plants of the 
two papers will be consolidated and 
publication arranged on the basis of 
13 issues a week, since the Sunday 
Times, the Herald and the News- 
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Tribune will be combined under the 
joint name. 

Glidden, Colorado county, has a 
newspaper now, the Sunset News. It 
is being printed in the plant of the 
Columbus Colorado: Citizen. 

J. D. Boykin, formerly of the Kauf- 
man Herald and the Farmersville 
Times has purchased the Wylie Her- 
ald. J. E. Kelly, who has been asso- 
ciated with Mr. Boykin for several 
years, is actively in charge of the 
Herald. 

J. J. Starkey bought the interest of 
J. W. Hutt in the Times Publishing 
company at Kerrville, and has taken 
active charge. 

J. J. Gilham bought a half interest 
in the Willacy County News, at Ray- 
mondville, from Isadore Moritz. Mr. 
Gilham was connected with the’ Mer- 
cedes Tribune for 18 years. Incorpo- 
ration papers for the News have been 
filed. 

George D. Barber succeeds L. J. 
Magenis as editor of the West Texas 
News of Del Rio. Mr. Barber has 
twice been secretary of the Northwest 
Texas Press association and has been 
city editor and advertising manager 
on the Mineral Wells Index. 


Vermont 


John T. Cushing has assumed the 
management of the Washington Her- 
ald. For the past 19 years he has 
been connected with the St. Albans 
Messenger, the last eight as editor-in- 
chief. Mr. Cushing is a graduate of 
Dartmouth. 

The Rutland Herald, a morning 
paper, had a great deal of difficulty 
going to press the first week of Novem- 
ber, due to flood conditions. Type was 
set in various job shops of the city, 
while the paper was printed on a 
borrowed press, motivated by a farin 
tractor. The electrically operated 
linotypes, ad-setting machines and 
presses belonging to the Herald, were 
all out of commission. The Herald 
was established in 1794, and is the 
oldest paper in the state. The present 
publisher is H. L. Hindley. 

The Associated Press carried quite 
a story on the heroism of Lloyd Squire, 
assistant editor of the Waterbury 
Record, during the November flood 
peril in the Winooski Valley district. 
We bring the story to your attention 
here to show in what a variety of 
ways a newspaper man may be called 
on to serve his community: 

On the day the flood came, the Rec- 
ord machinery was put out of order 
and Squire, with others, started to 
effect as many rescues as possible. The 
water was fifteen feet deep in Main 
street and the only boat in town was 
one collapsible canvas canoe. Many 
persons had already been saved when 
Squire learned that his own mother 
was trapped on the upper story of a 
house on Main street. 

The canoe was being used in an- 
other section, but Squire could not 
wait. Making his way to a higher 
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part of town, he hitched up a team of 
horses and drove them into the flood. 
The horses swam and Squire swam 
behind them, guiding them with the 
reins. Up to the house where his 
mother was trapped he drove his 
swimming team and tethered them, 
floating to an upper window shutter. 

Climbing through an upper window 
Squire carried out his mother and 
lashed her on one of the horses’ backs. 
Then off he set again swimming behind 
the horses and landed the elderly 
woman safely on high ground near the 
schoolhouse which had been given up 
to the shelter of hundreds of refugees. 

So well did the horses perform this 
rescue work that they were kept in 
service and swam from house to hous? 
almost continuously, with only short 
rests, for twenty hours. Then, their 
stamina undermined, they suddenly 
gave up the struggle while on another 
rescue mission and sank together. 

By that time a flat bottomed boat 
had drifted down the roaring flood 
and been captured, so Squire carried 
on his rescue work with that and the 
canoe. 

Monday he was still at work swing- 
ing hand-over-hand across a steel cable 
over the Winooski river to succor the 
starving residents of Duxbury and 
North Duxbury, rowing across Littie 
river to carry quinine to persons too 
weak to stand the rigorous journey to 
the hospital, helping trucks through 
town, working in the Red Cross head- 
quarters. 

And with it all he carried a laughing 
face, a joke for the downhearted, 
encouragement for all. 


Washington, D. C. 


The Scripps-Howard paper, the 
Washington Daily News, now has 
Lowell Mellett as editor. When the 


paper was started, Mellett was the 
first editor, but he has recently been 
in charge of the Scripps-Howard News- 
paper Alliance, writing editorials and 
directing a large staff in various news 
activities. 

- Sheldon Cline is now managing 
editor of the Washington Star, suc- 
ceeding the late Rudolph Kauffmann. 
He was formerly assistant managing 
editor. 


Sherwood Anderson, writer and 
port, borght the Marion Democrat and 
the Smythe County News, also at 
Marion, Virginia. Is there any dis- 
crepancy in the statement one news- 
paper made about this move—‘he has 
~ settled down to the quiet life of a 
country editor’? 

He gives as his reason for buying 
the papers: “I am doing it primarily 
to make a living outside of writing. I 
think the best writing being done in 
America is being done by newspaper 
men, historians and others who do not 
make so much fuss about themselves 
and their work as most of our so- 
called writers.” : 

The papers are both weeklies, in a 
prosperous community. 
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People Read Ads As News 

Advertising is regarded by the news- 
paper-reading public as an _ integral 
part of the day’s news, according to 
a report of the committee on public 
relations of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers, made public by G. F. 
Swift, its chairman. 

Touching on the public’s interest in 
newspaper advertising Mr. Swift said: 

“This fact was proved to the pack- 
ing industry during its recent adver- 
tising. campaign on ham and _ bacon. 
The campaign was the first occasion 
on which the meat industry has ad- 
vertised co-operatively in newspapers 
or any other medium on a nation- 
wide scale. Results were gratifying. 
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“The newspaper, because of its fre- 
quent timely publication, and up-to 
the-minute contents, is an effective 
medium, especially for advertising for 
which there is news appeal. The pub- 
lic has learned that it cannot afford 
to neglect to read the advertising 
columns of its favorite paper, because 
the papers often contain advertise- 
ments of as great interest to the read- 
ers as the first page story of the latest 
airplane flight.” 


To get the right spirit into a pub- 
lishing business it must be done as if 
in the first person singular by a per- 
son with an enlightened conscience. 


__ 


Public Utility Service 
is Community Advertising 


Of agencies that can be utilized for advertising a com- 
munity, public utility services are among the most potent. 
This, because nothing has closer or more constant contact 
with “the stranger within our gates.” 

Some shortcomings of a town can be hidden from the 


visitor whose stay is short; utility services cannot. 


He will 


ride the street cars, use the telephones, read by the electric 
light and eat meals cooked by the gas the first day and every 


day he is in a town. 


These services, more than any other, contribute to an 
outsider’s impression of a community as a desirable place in 


which to live, do business or build an industry. 


Without 


adequate transportation, communication, light and heat, no 
community is a successfully advertisable commodity. 

An important fact not always recognized is that continu- 
ously good public utility service is maintained only by provid- 
ing it BEFORE it is needed. The utility company must keep 
building ahead of current demand and even ahead of visible 


future demand. 


When an industry locates in a town, its need of public 
utility service is immediate—for the construction period, as 
well as for afterward; light, heat and power for construction; 


telephone services for 
workers. 
overnight. 


communication; 
These services on a large scale cannot be provided 


transportation for 


Organized community life of today, commercially, indus- 
trially and socially, is built around the public utility services. 
As they function, so functions the community and becomes 
attractive or unattractive to new enterprises and new popu- 


lation. 


Public utility companies generally furnish as good service 
as their respective communities let them. When the service 
is not good, it is usually because the physical and financial 
health of the company is impaired and this impairment is 
usually due to misunderstanding and discord as between com- 


pany and community. 


Utility managers know that their success lies in volume 
and that volume is not possible without good service at lowest 


practicable rates. 


These services function best, therefore, 


when companies and communities come together on a basis of 
mutual interest for better mutual understanding and good will. 

The steady growth of this understanding and good will is 
a source of strength and stability in the public utility industry. 


UTILITY SECURITIES ARE GOOD INVESTMENTS 


UTILITY SECURITIES COMPANY 


230 South LaSalle Street . 
CHICAGO 
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EXTRAVAGANCE 


HE successful printer knows very well 

that he cannot afford to pay more for his 
work than the very lowest price at which the 
requisite quality may be purchased. It is 
knowledge of this kind, and the will to act 
upon it, which has made him a successful 
printer. 


Such a man operates Miehle Verticals because they re- 
duce the cost of his job press work to the lowest that 
has yet been attained. 


It is only the unsuccessful printer who seems able to 


Fz : | afford extravagance. 
Y cal 
“ea S5 


ATLANTA, Dodson Printers’ Supply Company 
© LOS ANGELES OKLAHOMA CITY, Western Newspaper Union 
Bo ee : SALT LAKE CITY, Western Newspaper Union 


chibits: 
-_.. Printing Crafts Building, New York 
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By Josephine Turck Baker 


Founder and Editor of Correct English Magazine 


Forward and Forwards. 

Forward and forwards are used in- 
terchangeably as opposed to forward 
and backwards. 
Four and Five Is 

or Are. 

The _ following 
constructions puz- 
zle many who do 
not know whether 
is or are is re 
quired; thus: 

1 Four and 
five (is or are) 
nine. 

2. Four plus 
five (is or are) 
nine. 

3. Hight less five (is or are) three. 

4. Four times five (is or are) 
twenty. 

5. One-half of eight 
four. 

6. Eight divided by two (is or are) 
four. 

In the first construction, the plural 
verb are is required, because the sub- 
ject is grammatically compound; that 
is, there are two subject nouns con- 
nected by and in such a way as to 
form a plural subject. (In this con- 
nection, note that and used as a con- 
nective between two subject nouns 
does not always make the subject 
plural.) 

In the second and third construc- 
tions, the singular verb is is required, 
the words four and eight being re- 
garded as entities—singular in sense. 
In these constructions, there is an 
ellipsis,in each case, of the preposition 
by; thus: “Four plus (more) by five 
is nine;” “Hight less by five is three.” 

In the fourth construction the plural 
form times makes the plural verb are 
preferable. This sentence may be con- 
strued as follows: “Four times (repeti- 
tions) of five are twenty.” 

In the fifth construction, the subject 
half is singular and so takes a singular 
verb. (Half is singular or plural, ac- 
cording to the context; and, inasmuch 
as eight may be regarded as an entity, 
half in this sentence may be construed 
as singular. 

In the sixth construction, eight is 
the subject noun, modified by the par- 
ticipial phrase, “divided by two.” 
being regarded as an entity, is con- 
strued as singular, and, hence, takes a 
singular verb. 


Full. 

Full is regarded as incapable of 
comparison. A full cup, for example, 
cannot be fuller. However, there is 
a growing tendency to compare such 
words as full, perfect, complete and 
the like, the positive form being re- 
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(is or are) 


garded as expressing that which is 
nearly full, perfect, complete. 


Fragrance and Aroma. 

Fragrance and aroma are both de- 
fined as an agreeable odor; but, in nice 
usage, fragrance is used of fresh, deli- 
cate, and delicious odors, especially 
such as emanate from living things, 
while aroma is more restrictively em- 
ployed to denote a somewhat spicy 
odor; as, “The fragrance of new-mown 
hay;” “of fresh flowers;” “the aroma 
of coffee.” 

Funny. 

Funny, in the sense of queer, is not 
in accordance with the best usage of 
the language. One should avoid the 
use of funny to express that which is 
queer or unusual, and restrict it to ex- 
press that which is provocative of fun. 


From Hence, Thence, Whence. 
From is superfluous in the phrases, 


“from hence,” “from thence,’ “from 
whence,’ the preposition being im- 
plied. 


G 


Genius and Genus. 


Genius implies the possession of 
rare natural gifts; genus means a 
class or kind. 

Go. 
Such expressions as, “I canot go 


that person,” “I will go one dollar,” 
are always to be avoided in refined ‘so- 
ciety. 
Go Back On. 

“Go back on” for abandon is not in 
accordance with good usage. 


Going to Do for About to Do. 

The phrase going to do for about to 
do in such constructions as, “I am 
just going to play,” instead of, “I am 
about to play,’ is censured by some 
authorities; but the criticism is hard- 
ly justifiable, going, in the sense of 
about to do, being recorded as correct. 
“T am about to sing,” ‘I shall travel 
this fall,” may be preferred by some; 
but, as indicated, the other forms are 
recorded as correct. 

Going to Go. 

To go is superfluous in the sentence, 
“I am going to go,” “I am going” fullv 
expressing the meaning. 

Good and Well. 

Good is an adjective, and, in conse- 
quence, it must not be used with verbs 
of action where the adverb well is re- 
quired. One properly says, ‘He plays 
well” (not good). Well is also an ad- 
jective, and, in consequence, one may 
say, “You look well,’ “I feel well,’ 
look and feel being verbs of inaction 
in these constructions. “I feel good,’ 
“You look good,’ do not express the 
meaning so closely as do, “I feel well,’ 
“You look well,’ for the reason that 
well, in this use, refers more especial- 


ly to a physical condition; good, to a 
moral condition. 
Gotten and Got. 

Gotten can be used as well as got 
when not used to express obligation or 
necessity, as, “I have got (or gotten) 
to a place where I need more assist- 
ance.” See Century and Standard. 

In this connection, note that when 
either possession or obligation is to 
be expressed, got is always superflu- 
ous; thus: “I have my purse” (not I 
have got my purse’) “I have to go” 
(not “I have got to go’’). 

Graduate. 

A student does not graduate him- 
self, but is graduated from an insti- 
tution of learning; in consequence, one 
says, for example, “He was graduated 
last June.” There is an increasing 
tendency, however, to use the active 
form (graduated) instead of the 
passive (was graduated), with the re- 
sult that the active form is regarded 
as established. 

Grow. 

Although censured by some critics, 
grow in the sense of become, as “to 
grow small,” is recorded as _ incon- 
formity with good usage. 

Guess, Suppose, Think. 

Guess is used when an opinion is 
based .merely upon probable grounds; 
as, “See whether you can guess who 
he is” Suppose is used when an 
opinion is based upon grounds that 
one has good reason to believe exist; 
as, “I suppose that he will come.” 
Think is used when an opinion is 
reached after one has given a subject 
thought, but where one is not in pos- 
session of exact knowledge; as, “I 
think that he will come.” 


lis | 
Had Better. 

“T had better go,” is incorrect, ac- 
cording to the grammar of the 
language, but correct according to its 
usage; that is, the usage of cultured 
and educated speakers and writers. “I 
had better go” and “I had rather go,” 
are changed forms of the old English, 
“T had liefer to go’; but, in modern 
usage, they have undergone transfor- 
mation. 

“We were liefer die,’ was the Anglo- 
Saxon form, meaning to me it would 
be dearer to dic; but from the time of 
Chaucer, “I had liefer’ was the more 
common idiom; from 1550 to the pres- 
ent time, “I had, rather” or “I had 
better.” . 

“T would better’ and “I. would 
rather,” have been urged by reformers, 
as syntactical expressions, but the 
usage of the language is rather in 
favor of the idiom. ‘Had better’ and 
“had best” are interchangeably used 
and are equally correct. 
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Bryan Host to Publishers at 
Virginia Beach Convention 


The discharge and appeal amend- 
ment, passed by the International 
Typographical Union last August, 
came in for consid- 
erable discussion 
at the meeting of 
the American 
Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ association 
at Virginia Beach, 
Virginia, the first 
week in November. 

In explaining the 
new union rule 
which becomes ef- 
fective January 1, 
1928,- "Harvey J. 
Kelly, chairman of 
the special stand- 
ing committee, 
said that any pub- 
lisher who signs a 


contract, after 
January 1, which 
includes a pro- 
vision to respect 


and observe con- 
ditions imposed by 
the laws of the I. 
T. U. and who fails 
to provide therein 
a local joint stand- 
ing committee with 
full jurisdiction 
over discharge 
cases, will be 
obliged to reinstate 
any discharged | 
man upon demand 
of the local union. 

The A. N. P. A. adopted a resolution, 
presented by Jerome D. Barnum of the 
Syracuse Post-Standard, whereby it 
refuses to recognize any law or rule 
of I. T. U. which is contrary to the 
provisions of the Denver decision. The 
latter is an agreement arrived at by 
a six-man arbitration board, in 1908, 
in which it was decided that although 
a chapel has a right to ask reinstate- 
ment of a discharged employe, the 
foreman cannot be compelled to rein- 
state him. 

John Stewart Bryan, publisher of 
the Richmond News-Leader, opened 
the convention with a welcome to Old 
Virginia. This was followed by a re- 
view of agency-newspaper relations 
given by James L. Young, of the 
J. Walter Thompson company, and a 
comprehensive discussion of news- 
paper promotion by L. E. McGivena, 
of the New York Daily News. How- 
ever, the association was not nearly 
as serious-minded as might be sup- 
posed from the above, many of the 
members attending the opening ses- 
sions in golf togs and leaving early 
for the links. 

Mechanical matters were gone over 
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on November 2. James T. Peto, of 
the Paterson (N. J.) Press Guardian, 
came from the Harrisburg Mechanical 
Conference of the A. N. P. A. The 
mechanical superintendent of the New 
York Herald Tribune laid out an ef- 


—Faris-Dement Studio 
JOHN STEWART BRYAN 
President cf the A. N. P. A. 


ficient plant and James Hogan, of the 
Cleveland Press, gave the workman’s 


viewpoint of composing room man- 
agement. 
Mr. Bryan, president of A. N. P. A,, 


held a reception at his home at La- 
burnum for the publishers attending 
the convention. He has a_ beautiful 
house on a 50-acre estate about a mile 
from Richmond, and the editors were 
received by Mr. Bryan and his daugh- 
ter. The following day, transportation 
was arranged for them through his- 
toric points of Virginia, to Virginia 
Beach, where the convention sessions 
were held. 

Many prizes were awarded at the 
third annual golf tournament of the 
association. E. D. Corson, of the 
Lockport (N. Y.) Union Sun and Jour- 
nel, drew the big one, a silver pitcher, 
given by the A. N. P. A. board of di- 
rectors. 


The following newspapers have re- 
cently installed the Ludlow system of 
hand-set, slug-cast composition: 

Shenandoah (Pa.) Herald; Mt. Ver- 
non (Ohio) Republican; Decatur (Ala- 
bama) Daily, and the Community 
Newspapers, Inc., of Swarthmore, Pa. 
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The winter meeting of the North- 
ern Minnesota Editorial association 
will be held at St. Cloud, Minn., Janu- 
ary 27 and 28. 


High Schools Hold Press Meet 

An attendance nearly double that of 
1926 marked the seventh annual con- 
vention of the Northern Interscholas- 
tic Press association held at the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota, Grand Forks, 
North Dakota, November 18 and 19. 
Four states were represented by the 
86 delegates present, Minnesota, Mon- 
tana and the two Dakotas. Fifty pub- 
lications were entered in the various 
contests of the convention. 

Double honors were won by the 
Grafton, North Dakota, high school 
paper, “Maroon and Gold,’ both the 
sweepstakes cup for the, best . all- 
around publication and the Mary 
Hetherington cup for the best news- 
paper in a high school of 200 students. 

Addresses by editors, publishers, 
printers and journalism teachers, in 
addition to round-table discussions, 
composed the instructional part of the 
program. Entertainment features in- 
cluded a banquet, a “smoker” and the- 
ater party for the men, and a studio 
party for the women. The two-day 
program was concluded with a visit to 
the Grand Forks Daily Herald plant. 

Among those on the speaking pro- 
gram were: Allen Wagner, city editor 
of the Fargo (N. D.) Forum; Cyril D. 
Page of the Page Printing Co., Grand 
Forks; Prof. F. E. Bump and Joseph 
Mader, of the University of North Da- 
kota, department of journalism. 

Officers for the coming year were 
elected as follows: Mary Altendorf, 
Grafton, N. D, president; Kermit 
Overby, Cooperstown, N. D., vice presi- 
dent; Harold Wells, Thief River Falls, 
Minn., secretary; and Charles Bor- 
berg, Billings, Mont., treasurer.—Les- 
lie Erhardt. 


A meeting of the Wisconsin Press 
association will be held in Madison, 
February 10 and 11. 


The convention of the Minnesota 
Editorial association will be held in 
Minneapolis, February 17 and 18. 


Purchase Golconda, Ill., Paper 


Parsons, Gray and Baker have 
bought the Golconda (Ill.) Herald-En- 
terprise from Phil A. Craig, who has 
been connected with the newspaper 
business in Golconda for forty-eight 
years. With the issue of Novem- 
ber 17, Mr. Craig gave up the Herald- 
Enterprise and he and Mrs. Craig will 
now get a little rest and recreation. 

Norman G. Gray will be in active 
charge of the paper. He has had 
thirty-five years’ experience in news- 
paper work and job printing, mostly 
in Michigan and Illinois. No changes 
were made in the policy of the paper, 
which is Republican in politics, nor in 
the force employed. 
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Ohio Newspaper Women Meet in Toledo 


To Have Chance at Award for Writing Skill; 
Denman Heads Missouri Press Group 


All working newspaper women of 
Ohio are to have a chance at a prize 
of $100, offered by the Ohio State 
Journal, for the best example of page- 
one news reporting and writing abil- 


ETHEL BOLEYN MYERS 
President of Ohio Newspaper 
Wemen’s Association 


ity. The same amount is offered by 
Congressman Martin L. Davey, of 
Kent, for the seven best articles on 
forest conservation. In addition, the 
Toledo Times will give $50 for the 
best story on a newspaper reporter’s 
obligation to the public; the Cleveland 
Women’s Press club will give $25 for 
the best interview; and the Cleveland 
Press will give $25 for the best piece 
of constructive work. 

Announcement of the above was 
made at the Toledo meeting, early in 
November, of the Ohio Newspaper 
Women’s association. Officers for the 
coming year, elected at that time, are: 
Mrs. Ethel Boleyn Myers, Akron Bea- 
con-Journal, president; Margrete 
Daney, Toledo Blade, vice president; 
Jean James, Columbus Dispatch, sec- 
retary; Mildred Cronley, Sidney News, 
treasurer; Allene Sumner, N. E. A. 
Service, contest chairman. 

At a Prize Contest luncheon, Ruth 
Neely France, contest committee 
chairman, announced the winners of 
awards offered during the past year. 
Recipients of $50 awards were: Nina 
Donberg, Cleveland News, for best 
news story in paper of more than 50,- 
000 circulation; Anna Marie Tennant, 
Springfield Daily News, for best story 
in paper having less than 50,000 cir- 
culation; Ruth Neely France, Cincin- 
nati Post, for a paper on the sub- 
ject “The Newspaper of 1977 and 
Woman’s Part In It.” 


A great many minor prizes’ were 
given. Alice Van Sickle, 86, of the 
Morrow County Independent at Card- 
ington, got $10 for the best news story 
in a non-daily. This is the second 
year of her life, she says, that she ever 
got a prize. 


Harry Denman was elected presi- 
dent of the Missouri Press association 
at the annual convention held in Jop- 
lin the last week in October. Mr. Den- 
man is publisher of the Farmington 
News. Douglas Meng, Kansas City, 
was elected vice president; Mrs. W. 
B. Midyette, Fairmount, Mt. Washing- 
ton News, recording secretary; Mrs. 
Pauline Jaqua Taubert, Warrensburg 
Standard-Herald, treasurer; and D. C. 
Simmons, Worth County Tribune, 
Grant City, and B. E. Woolsey, Ash 
Grove Commonwealth, directors. 

Retiring President C. L. Hobart pre- 
sided at the meeting. The first day J. 
J. McClellan, who is advertising man- 
ager of the Joplin News-Herald and 
Globe, spoke on “Service the Newspa- 
per Should Render to the Advertiser.” 
“How to Sell the Newspaper to the 
Advertiser” was the subject of a talk 
by EK. J. Bixby, editor of the Spring- 
field News. 

A travelogue dinner ended the fir 
day. Nine newspaper men and women 


CHARLES L. HOBART 
Progress, Holden, Missouri 


who have been to Europe recently, 
gave their impressions of the trip. 
Among these were Dean Walter Wil- 
liams, Mrs. C. L. Hobart, Doug Meng, 
a member of the Carnegie institute 
party, Omar Gray, Edwin Moss Wil- 
liams, son of the dean, and U. P. 
representative. 
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Mrs. Frances Jacobi O'Meara told 
how “Snapshots Make Snappy News- 
paper Stories,” on Friday morning; 
Erwin Funk, vice president of N. B. 
A., asked “Are We Getting Any- 
where?” C. A. Baumgardt, who pub- 
lishes Country Newspaper Advertiser, 
spoke on “More Local and National 
Advertising.” Hugh Baillie, vice 
president of U. P., in New York, and 
G. N. Gunderson, of the Springfield 
(Mo.) Leader concluded the morning 
session. 

The delegates were guests of the 
Neosha advertising club at a fish fry 
and visit through the government fish- 
eries. That night they were guests of 
the chamber of commerce of Joplin 
and of the News-Herald and Globe. 

Harry W. Riehl, of the Better Busi- 
ness Bureau, St. Louis, spoke on 
“Combating Advertising Frauds ” 
Preceding the final morning’s session, 
John J. Sheridan of St. Louis gave a 
breakfast in honor of Mrs. C. L. 
Hobart. 


Rising Levels Increase Circulation 
According to a survey made by the 
New York Times, the dailies of New 
York credit an increase in their cir- 
culation in the last six months to the 
unusual amount of st-iking and whole- 
some news events which have ap- 
peared, to rising educational levels, to 
new political interests among women 
and to the growing tendency of the 
reader to buy more than one paper. 

C. R. Lindner, of the New York 
American, believes that trans-oceanic 
aviation was the starting point of this 
trend of cleaner news. “It brought to 
the re-reading of newspapers many 
who had tired of the routine of crime 
reporting,’ he says. “The general 
character today of what we call ‘live’ 
news is moze wholesome than it has 
been for some time past—and, while 
there is always hysterical interest in 
murder trials and crime mysteries a 
long run of less morbid news creates 
new readers who stay ‘in the market’ 
in greater proportion than do less 
healthful chronicles.” 

Ralph Pulitzer, of the World, Adolph 
S. Ochs, of the Times, J. C. Dayton, 
of the Evening Journal, J. M. Patter- 
son, of the Daily News, William T. 
Dewart, of the Sun, and Roy W. How- 
ard, of the Telegram, all speak of the 
things which have come into the news- 
papers to replace much of the ugly 
sensationalism of the recent past. 

New York city still “sets the pace” 
for the country, and what is true of 
newspapers there is likely to be true 
of many papers throughout the United 
States. Those who put up a howl for 
sensationalism as the only circulation 
builder would do well to write these 
New York papers for their circulation 
figures, compiled during the last six 
months. 


The Culver City (Cal.) Call,in oper- 
ation since 1913, has been suspended 
by the publishers, J. J. Kendall and 
H. P. Bee. 
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Getting the Non-Advertiser 
To Advertise in Your Paper 


(Continued from Page 9) 


muzzles on all dogs for a month. I 
have prepared a small ad on muzzles 
for you to look over,’’—and yeu have 
sold an ad. 

In a large city the solicitor seldom 
meets the store proprietor but talks 
with the advertising manager. In a 
small town he deals with the proprie- 
tor every day. A small town merchant 
knows when you trade with him and 
appreciates it. If you buy of a clerk 
give a check so the check goes under 
his eyes. A running account, even 
though you are able to pay cash, 
seems to have a peculiar friendly ef- 
fect. 

A neat personal appearance is also 
essential in getting advertising. How 
can you expect to tell people to look 
their best and buy good clothes when 
you go slovenly? A good appearance 
not only helps raise the standard of 
appearance of people on the street but 
gives you confidence in greeting your 
prospects. However, one must guard 
against appearing over-prosperous. It 
is a small town psychology that, while 
the merchant wants you to be up and 
going and prosperous, he does not 
want you to “take in too much 
money.” Even if I could afford it, I 
would not. drive an expensive Car. 
Your customers feel that you are en- 
titled to a fair priced car but don’t 
enjoy having you lord it over them in 
a high powered limousine. 

It is bad policy to talk in one store 
about the improvement or the success 
a rival merchant is making. If you 
have compliments give them to the 
merchant. He is no exception to the 
rule that praise, even if flattery, is 
appreciated. Congratulate him on his 
good taste in buying goods or store 
arrangement. 

While the small town merchant is a 
better advertising writer than he gen- 
erally thinks he is, many have little or 
no imagination or are too busy to give 
the subject much careful thought. I 
think I can truthfully say that I made 
a regular advertiser out of our local 
creamery because in his Thanksgiving 
ad I did not simply say, “Use our 
creamery butter with your Thanksgiv- 
ing dinner,” but employed the phrase, 
“Picture 'a golden avalanche of cream- 
ery butter dashing down the side of a 
mashed potato mountain.” 

“You ought to be writing ads in a 
big city,’’ was his expression but while 
I appreciated the compliment, I know 
that in a big city I would be as useless 
as a loose tooth. I am a small town 
man and I can get more pleasure out 
of a beagle hound and a shot gun than 
a follies show or cabaret any time. 

Take advantage of all opportunities 
to sell new advertising. The comple- 
tion of the new church, gymnasium, 
public building or lodge hall is always 
good for a section of ads from those 
who had a part in building and fur- 


nishing those structures, while others 
simply use congratulatory ads as good 
will builders. On the occasion of a 
recent transfer of our telephone sys- 
tem from the old manual system to the 
automatic we sold several pages of ad- 
vertising to familiarize the public with 
the new numbers. 

The undertakers crave publicity al- 
though they realize that people do not 
like to read about death and coffins. 
So he is generally a good angle for 
any special ad that will make him 
talked about in a favorable way and 
is pretty sure to go on your “Go To 
Church” and “Community Booster” 
sections. 

Another good plan is to organize 
merchants and shop keepers of a 
street a little off the beaten path and 
have them by joint effort offer special 
bargains for a certain day of the week, 
combining their ad and getting the 
benefit of a larger ad. 

No paper is too small for a casting 
box and merchants’ advertising mat 
service. An illustrated ad appeals to 
the small town merchant who has 
been limited because of the high cost 
of special cuts. Two extra ads a week 
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will soon pay for the casting box and 
service, besides you can sell much 
more space to regular advertisers. 
This is the best single investment for 
making advertisers out of non-adver- 
tisers that I can think of. 

In closing, I want to take issue with 
the old adage, ‘Everything comes to 
him who waits.” It is bunk. Every- 
thing comes to the fellow who goes 
out and meets opportunity half way— 
or a step further than that. Boys, the 
days of just staying in the shop and 
taking what business comes in are 
gone forever, 

(The above talk was given by Mr. 
James at the Journalism Conference 
at Indiana university, on November 4. 
He is managing editor of the Brazil 
Daily Times, Brazil, Indiana.) 


Miss Emily Woodward, of Vienna, 
president of the Georgia Press as- 
sociation, was appointed by Governor 
Hardman as a member of the board 
of trustees of the Georgia Training 
School for Boys at Milledgeville. She 
succeeds Lawton Evans, of Augusta, 
whose term of office had expired. 


Come to Sprin3field 


The Home of the 


Immortal Lincoln 


Visit his home and tomb. See the 
State Capitol and Centennial build- 
ing. Make your headquarters at 


©Ohe 


Hotel Abraham Lincoln 


Finest Hotel 


in the 


Middle West 


Dinin?, Room 
and 
Cafeteria 
in 


Connection 


Moderate Prices 
Prevail 
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Features and items for this department should reach The United States Publisher by the fifteenth 


Rutgers Would Furnish Well 
Trained Men for N. J. Papers 


(Abstract of address by Allen Sin- 
clair Will, professor of journalism in 
Rutgers university, delivered October 
3, at the Annual Newspaper Institute 
of the New Jersey Press, held at 
Rutgers university, New Brunswick, 
(New Jersey). 

The recently organized department 
of journalism at Rutgers university, 
the only school or department of jour- 
nalism in existence, so far as I am 
able to learn, which is conducted un- 
der the direct auspices of the newspa- 
per profession, began its new aca- 
demic year with good facilities for 
doing its work and with an enrollment 
about four times that of last year. 

For the first time we can welcome 
students to a definite course of in- 
struction lasting four years, arranged 
with care in every detail for the es- 
pecial purpose of educating them 
broadly according to sound collegiate 
standards and training them at the 
same time in: the practice of pro- 
fessional journalism in the only way 
in which such training can be im- 
parted effectively—by giving them 
the actual work to do, under real 
newspaper conditions. We provide 
for them a course in languages, sci- 
ence, English, civil government, his- 
tory, international relations and other 
branches of study which are of spe- 
cial usefulness in newspaper work. 

We began the year in new quarters, 
a large room made over for our use 
as an editorial room, well lighted, ven- 
tilated and heated. In this room we 
have installed, within the last few 
weeks, the usual equipment of an edi- 
torial room—good typewriter desks for 
the student reporters, two large copy 
desks of the semi-circular pattern for 
student editors, our Associated Press 
printing telegraph machine incased in 
a frame of wood and glass, which re- 
duces its noise, an ample supply of 
the books of reference customarily 
found in newspaper offices, files of 
current newspapers and other equip- 
ment. In a short time we shall es- 
tablish a collection of newspaper clip- 
pings for purposes of referénce, the 
modest beginnings of a “morgue.” 

In the first two experimental years, 
when we were striving for what we 
are now beginning to attain, we re- 
ceived only such students as came to 
us in the natural processes of the 
drift of the student body at Rutgers. 
We had about twenty students in each 
of those years. This year, with our 
new facilities and on the new four 
years’ departmental ‘basis, we -have 
seventy-nine already registered, but 
the registration figures for the Fresh- 


of the month preceding publication 


man and Sophomore classes are in- 
complete and this number will be 
exceeded, probably, by a minimum of 
ten. The effect of our efforts last 
year to make our facilities known in 
the high schools of New Jersey and 
generally throughout the state is vis- 
ible in the Freshman group. 

All of our graduates in last June’s 
class are working in the editorial 
rooms of newspapers in this state ex- 
cept one, who wished to take a long 
vacation before beginning work. I am 


ALLEN SINCLAIR WILL 
Rutgers University, New Jersey 


now trying to place him. The demand 
for the graduates in June and July ex- 
ceeded the supply and I suggest that 
members of this association who wish 
to employ graduates in 1928 notify me 
of their wishes as early as May 1 next. 
I shall do my best to serve them. 

Our definite aim is to furnish to 
New Jersey papers a steadily increas- 
ing supply of well educated recruits, 
of dependable character, trained pro- 
fessionally under conditions of news- 
paper reality, who can begin work 
with a minimum of coaching and can 
increase their efficiency rapidly when 
employed. 


“A well-balanced newspaper,” ac- 
cording to Herbert Bayard Swope, 
executive editor of the New York 
World, “is the one that is guided in 
its selection and display of news by 
the relationship of news to life. By 
that I mean the stories played up are 
those with the most universal appli- 
cation, those that touch most closely 
upon the average life.” 


The St. Louis Radio Trades associa- 
tion has eliminated all direct advertis- 
ing over the air, taking the lead in a 
much-needed reform of broadcasting. 


Staff for Special Edition of 
Milledgeville Times Chosen 


The school of journalism of the 
Georgia State College for Women at 
Milledgeville, Georgia, has elected its 
full staff for the special edition of the 
Milledgeville Times, which is to be 
edited and published by the journal- 
istic students on December 16. Prof. 
W. T. Wynne, instructor in journalism 
at the college, and well known author, 
has announced the election of the fol- 
lowing ladies as members of the edi- 
torial and business staff: 

Mrs. George H. Tunnelle, Milledge- 
ville, Ga., editor-in-chief; Miss Annie 
Moore Grier, Blakely, Ga., managing 
editor; Miss Marion Laine, Dry 
Branch, Ga,, business manager; Miss 
Edith Ivey, Milledgeville, Ga., adver- 
tising; Miss Ruby Bolton, Griffin, Ga., 
features; Miss Sue Belle Cox, Mill- 
edgeville, Ga., locals; Miss Ruby 
Clarke, Jewell, Ga., sports; Miss Cor- 
essa Eberhardt, Milledgeville, Ga., so- 
ciety; Miss Louise Anderson, Macon, 
Ga., state news; Miss Marie Jordan, 
Milledgeville, Ga., interstate news; 
Mrs. Nina Holliman, Milledgeville, Ga., 
reporter. 

Prof. Wynne will be in active charge 
of the above staff, and the entire 
newspaper plant of the Milledgeville 
Times will be turned over to the col- 
lege girls for the entire week of De- 
cember 12. The special edition spon- 
sored by them will appear on Friday, 
December 16, and will be widely dis- 
tributed. 

This is the third consecutive year 
that the class in Journalism has edited 
special editions of the Times. The 
class of three years ago, under the di- 
rection of Prof. Wynne, christened the 
new linotype machine then recently 
installed by the Times plant, and the 
G. S. C. W. edition was the first com- 
plete edition of a newspaper to be pro- 
duced from the new machine. Wide 
commendation was received by the 
college officials over the work ac- 
complished by the students in jour- 
nalism the past two years. A pastor 
of one of the Milledgeville churches 
used an editorial written by one of 
last year’s students and published in 
the special edition of last year’s class, 
as a text in a sermon last year. 

Mrs. C. B. McCullar, a graduate of 
the college, is editor of the Times. 


An editor narrowly escaped serious 
injury when the letter “e” was omitted 
from a word in an obituary concern- 
ing a woman who was rather tall and 
not very plump. The writer said, 
“Lord she was Thine,” but the printer, 
who possibly was acquainted with the 
woman, set it, “Lord, she was thin,” 
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Labor Publisher’s Career Ends 

Andrew A. Allen, former publisher 
of the Aurora Labor News, died at his 
home in Glen Ellyn, Illinois, Novem- 
ber 11. His death came suddenly at 
the age of 68, closing an active career 
in the interest of newspapers and or- 
ganized labor. 

In February, 1926, he left his posi- 


ANDREW A. ALLEN 
Former Labor Editor 


tion on the Aurora Labor News to 
become managing director of the Villa 
Park Argus, and a few months later 
he founded the Elmhurst Leader. The 
work proved too heavy for him and he 
had but recently come back from a 
long rest this summer. 

Mr. Allen was born in Buffalo, New 
York, in 1859, but came to call many 
different states his home. At one 
time he edited a political campaign 
newspaper in Oklahoma, where an 
Indian half-breed nearly succeeded in 
killing him. He also managed several 
labor publications in Chicago, Aurora 
and Minneapolis. At one time he 
promoted a million dollar building and 
loan fund in Aurora. 

He is survived by his widow, Cath- 
arine Allen, three adult sons and a 
daughter. 


Two Veterans Leave 

Nineteen years ago a new linotype 
machine was purchased and installed 
{n the office of the Lead,South Dakota, 
Daily Call. For nineteen years Jesse 
Schoff, a linotype operator, sat at the 
machine, tapping into place miles of 
type for the Call. Recently a new 
machine was installed in the Call of- 
fice and the old one was taken down 
to make room for it. The day the 
veteran machine was carried out of 
the Call’s composing room, the man 
who had operated it all these years, 
Jesse Schoff, died. 


Charles F. Pfister, 68, who published 
the Milwaukee (Wis.) Sentinel from 
1901 to 1924, died November 12. He 
was prominent in republican political 
circles in Milwaukee, and held timber 
and mining interests in various parts 
of the mid-west. 


Grear Dies at West Frankfort 

J. W. Grear, founder of several 
southern Illinois newspapers, died 
November 11, at West Frankfort, I[li- 
nois, at the age of 74. 

John W. Grear was born in 1853, 
and he learned his trade from his 
father, who founded the Jonesboro 
Gazette, still in existence as one of 
the oldest newspapers in the state. At 
the age of 20 he founded the Murphys- 
boro Independent, in company with 
Bethune Dishon, and sold it in 1886. 

In 1892 he started the Mt. Vernon 
News, a daily which was later con- 
solidated with the Register and called 
the Register-News. He worked for the 
Chicago Inter-Ocean (now defunct) 
in the days when even the metro 
politan papers were hand set. There 
was a brief interlude as a druggist in 
Evansville, Indiana, but Mr. Grear 
came back to Illinois and started the 
Murphysboro News in 1896. From 
there he moved to Herrin and pub- 
lished the Herrin News in partnership 
with Charles E. Ingram. 

In DuQuoin, Illinois, he was man- 


J. W. GREAR 
Veteran Printer of Illinois 


ager of the Bell Lumber company for 
several years, but later started the 
DuQuoin Herald. This paper failed 
and for a time he tried farming, but 
he tired of this, too, and moved to 
West Frankfort, where he established 
a job shop. He started a weekly paper 
in partnership with Frank Boyd, sold 
his interests to his partner later on, 


Martin B. Trainor, owner and put 
lisher of the News-Tribune at Green 
ville, Ohio, and judge of the Dark 
county court, died November 16, whe; 
his heart failed him after a case o 
acute indigestion. He was 67 year 
old. 

Although 


law was Mr. Trainor’ 


MARTIN B. TRAINOR 
News, Greenville, Ohio 


chief interest, he entered the news 
paper field on July 11, 1921, when ne 
purchased the Greenville Democrat, 4 
weekly, from the Roland brothers 
Publication of this paper was discon: 
tinued in May, 1927. In June, 1920. 
he started the publication of the 
Greenville News, and on March 29 
1923, bought the Tribune, a daily, 
combining the two papers into the 
present News-Tribune. 

Mr. Trainor was a graduate of the 
University of Michigan school of law, 
and was admitted to the bar in 1886. 
His practice was continuously suc 
cessful, and in 1926 he was elected to 
the bench of the Darke county court 
of the common pleas, taking office 
January 1, 1927. For three successive 
years he has been president of the 
Darke County Bar association. 


The publisher of the Lakewood (0.) 
Post, Capt. Walter E. Pagan, died at his 
home in the Cleveland suburb on 
November 28. At one time he was 
business manager for the Szabadzg, a 
Cleveland Hungarian paper. 4 


Francis Key, junior news editor of 
the Daily Illini, student newspaper \ 
the University of Illinois, died im 
Kansas City recently. Key, a con 
was also editor of the Siren, omer 
publication of the newspaper. 
formerly a member of the staff ~ 
Kansas City Star. 
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Guesmer Suggests Changes 
For Income Tax Statutes 


(Continued from Page 5) 


government. The Supreme Court has 
long ago said that the taxpayer is en- 
titled to the benefit of the doubt, and 
if that principle is not observed in a 
given case, the taxpayer is going to 
litigate, and properly so. 

One big source of litigation, perhaps 
the biggest, is the hesitancy to decide 
in the taxpayer’s favor points which 
the same man, in private life, would 
not hesitate to uphold Someone, 
somewhere along the line, must be 
given the authority to decide rightly, 
if litigation is to be curtailed. The 
Revenue bureau is not to be blamed 
unduly for the hesitation referred to. 
No congressional committee has ever 
criticized the Bureau for over-charging 
the taxpayer. However, when refunds 
are made, members of such commit- 
tees get excited, not about the injus- 
tice that made the refund necessary, 
but about the correction thereof. They 
seem to overlook that every refund is 
the correction of an overcharge in the 
first place. 

The payment of such salaries as 
would give the committee court 
calibre would be one of the wisest ex- 
penditures which the government 
could make. Every case should be 
carefully considered by a competent, 
judicial man. If such a man should 
get $50 a day and put ten days on an 
ordinary case, that would amount to 
only $500, which is not a drop in the 
bucket compared with what the tax- 
payer has at stake and compared to 
the expense which he and the govy- 
ernment will have to go to in litiga- 
tion, which could be avoided by having 
the case passed on by such a man. He 


James W. Yates, former publisher 
of Virginia, Missouri, and _ Illinois 
newspapers. He was born in Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, in 1862. An ac- 
count of his death appeared in the 
November United States Publisher, 
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of course would have to have not only 
the competency, but the authority, to 
decide. 

Although relief to the Board and 
the courts depends almost entirely on 
what has next above been suggested, 
still there are numerous ways in 
Which Board and court procedure 
can be simplified so as to avoid a 
waste of time and of money and to 
lighten the burden of Board members 
and the courts. Two obvious ones are 
covered by suggested amendments to 
the Revenue statutes. 

The procedure whereby a case is 
taken from the Board to the Appellate 
Courts is more complicated than it 
needs to be. Therefore one suggested 
amendment is to the effect that the 
steps be in substance as follows: Let 
the taxpayer, or the Commissioner, 
after the Board’s decision, file a paper 
in which he merely says, “I hereby ap- 
ply for review of the Board’s decision 
of such a date by such a court of ap- 
peals”; upon the filing of that short 
paper, let the parties be given a cer- 
tain number of days to correct any 
mistakes that they claim exist in the 
record; after the expiration of that 
number of days, let the clerk of the 
board bundle up the papers on file in 
the case and ship them to the clerk 
of the Appellate Court, who can give 
a receipt therefor; let the court make 
rules for the printing of the record, 
the filing of briefs, and the hearing of 
the argument; when the case has com- 
pleted its course in the courts, let 
those original papers be sent back to 
the clerk of the board, who can give 
his receipt to the clerk of the court. 
This does away with applications and 
certifications and making of copies 
and comparing, all of which serve no 
useful purpose. Since nobody is going 
to look at the original papers in the 
office of the clerk of the Board while 
the case is before the courts, those 
original papers might as well be in 
the hands of the clerk of the Court. 
Even if this were an unprecedented 
method, there is no reason why it 
should scare anybody. It is, however, 
not unprecedented. In one of the 
states, the appellate proceedings from 
the trial court to the Supreme Court 
are handled just this way, with entire 
success. 

In cases before the Board, book- 
keeping and other records are im- 
portant. Usually the ones in which 
the data are found are of considerable 
volume. Instead of taking the time 
of the parties and of the Board mem- 
ber to go through the formalities of 
introducing these in evidence accord- 
ing to the technical rules, a_ thing 
which might require days or weeks, all 
the essential work could be done out- 
side of court. The taxpayer could 
have his accountant make up balance 
sheets, income, profit and loss state- 
ments, depreciation, schedules, etc.,and 
file these within a specified time after 
the Commissioner has put in his 
answer. Thereupon the Commissioner 
could have a specified time to have 
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them checked by one of his revenue 
agents. These revenue agents are sit- 
uated in various parts of the coun- 
try, so no extensive travel would be 
necessary to do this work. Thus it 
would become reliably known that 
the statements reflect accurately the 
books and records of the taxpayer. 
Those statements could be received in 
evidence. Instead of having a pile of 
books in evidence, the Board would 
have these intelligible statements. 
When, on any point, the production of 
an original record is essential, it could 
be ordered in by the Board member. 
Thus the time-consuming work could 
be done outside of court. The amend- 
ment to accomplish this proposes a 
practical remedy. 
Some Practical Suggestions. 

Mr. Guesmer also gave some _ prac- 
tical illustrations of things which 
should be looked out for in the event 
of the purchase of a newspaper prop- 
erty or the consolidation of two prop- 
erties. For instance, if there is a 
morgue in the property, it should be 
inventoried in detail, at the time of 
acquisition, and proper values be 
placed on each item and the proper 
part of the purchase price be allotted 
thereto. Then it should, be kept track 
of separately and as parts of it become 
obsolete and are discarded, they 
should be charged off, in the year 
wherein they are eliminated, at the 
values at which they were inventoried, 
and be used as deductibles in that 
year. The inventorying and valuing 
should be done in such a way, and 
there should be kept such a_ record 
thereof, that revenue officials would 
be warranted in relying on it as sound 
and accurate. 


The annual meeting of the New 
York Press association will be held at 
the Onondaga hotel, Syracuse, Febru- 
ary 2, 3 and 4, 1928, according to pres- 
ent plans. 


C. & A. R. R. 


“THH ONLY WAY” 


Perfect Passenger and Freight 
Service between 


CHICAGO 

ST. LOUIS 
KANSAS CITY 
PEORIA 
SPRINGFIELD (AY) 
BLOOMINGTON S22 


Sixteen daily trains between 
Chicago, Springfield and St. 
Louis. Double track all the 
way. The Alton Limited— 
the handsomest train in the 
world—parlor cars, exclusive 
ladies parlor with Japanese 
maid in attendance. 

The Great Southwest is best 
served by the ©, & A. R. R. 
Through fast freight trains 
between all terminals. 


E. H. YARKE, D.F.& P.A., 0.& A. R. R., 
Springfield, Ml, 
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Machines, Like Men, -Are Known for the Company They Keep 


Leadership i 


One of the impressive facts in the printing 
industry is that leadership in printing of 
high quality invariably goes with the use 
of the Monotype. The list of Monotype users 
contains the names of hundreds of printers 
who have built successfully on the enduring 
foundation of fine printing. 


Eighty-five government printing plants, in all 
parts of the world, operate over one thousand 
Monotypes for machine type-setting, display 
type-casting and strip-material making. 


j The Possession of a Monotype) 
*e< Is Evidence of Leadership in )e+ 
| All Branches of Printing j 


LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


| 
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Newspapermen’s Hobbies 


te 


Readers of The United States Publisher are invited to chat about their hobbies 


Danville Editor Dons ‘Full Dress’ 


When W. J. Parrett takes “time out” 
from the job of managing the Danville 
(1ll.) Commercial-News he _ takes 
either the rod or 
thie Sun a nd 
leaves for the 
north woods, or 
for some spot in 
any one of the 
forty-eight states 
which happens to 
call the loudest at 
the time. There 
must have been a 
joyful battle 
when he got that 
thirty-six pound 
muskellunge (a 
fisherman’s fight 
in the very sound 
of the word.) 

“T am enclosing 
a picture that was 
taken in the 
north woods,’’ 
writes Mr. Par- 
rett. “While it 
does not show me in action in either 
fishing or hunting, it is a fairly good 
picture of the garb they term ‘full 
dress’ around a log cabin resort after 
one has spent the day in the trail of 
the muskie. 

“T am afraid that I have so many 
hobbies that it would require too much 
space to give them any mention. Two 
hobbies, however, that I have held 
above all others are hunting and fish- 
ing. I belong to the St. Maurice Fish 
and Game Club, which is one of the 
largest in Quebec. I am a member of 
the Union Duck Club, located on the 
Illinois river near Beardstown. I have 
followed this sport in every state in 
the Union. Among the trophies that 
I have mounted in my office is a thirty- 
six pound muskie and a five and a half 
pound brook trout. 

“In regard to the other work that I 
have engaged in besides newspaper, 
I will mention real estate and coal 
mining.” 


W. J. Parrett 


You, as editor, are the engine of 
your paper but you cannot keep up 
steam efficiently if you do not stoke 
with a liberal reading of the trade pub- 
lications. 


E. O. Whitman, publicity secretary 
for the Arizona Industrial Congress, 
says, “I regret to advise that I have no 
particular hobbies, although I do a 
good deal of shooting and driving. I 
do a little fiction writing on the side, 
but have no other work outside my 
profession with the exception of a 
piece of land in the Casa Grande 
Valley which I am developing.” 


on this page of the Publisher 


J. W. Grear, Illinois newspaperman 
who died recently, had one hobby other 
than his love for the printing trade and 
that was music. He was an accomplish- 
ed musician and had a _ passionate 
love for bands. In his colorful career he 
has lead some of the best bands in the 
country, the most eminent of them 
being the Grear’s Concert Band at 
Murphysboro. This band attained a 
state-wide reputation in its heyday 
and was called upon to play at many 
places in and throughout the south. 
He lead the Mt. Vernon Concert Band, 
the Evansville Warren’s Band, the 
Herrin band and the Anna band at 
various times during his career. 


Some one has said: “News is any- 
thing in the average community that 
prompts the women to exclaim, ‘Well, 
for Goodness Sake.’” 


His Hobby is the Military 


Captain C. L. Weymouth is editor of 
the Ashland (Va.) Herald Progress, 
and of the Vir- 
ginia Reporter at 
Goochland, which 
covers the coun- 
ties of Powhatan 
and Goochland. 
We understand 
that, as com- 
mander of a unit 
of the Virginia 
National Guard 
at Ashland, he is 
well fitted to 
“command” his 
office force. Cou- 
sequently he 
thinks his hobby is a mighty handy 
one. 

As you have guessed, he says, “My 
hobby is the military. Ever since 
being a young chap I have been a mem- 
ber of the National Guard, wherever 
I have been located, and have attained 
the rank of a captain. 

“Have been through three wars, the 
first being the Spanish-American, 
where I ‘blew’ myself for nine long 
months, having been a member of the 
lst West Virginia Volunteer Infantry 
band. 

“I find that my experience has en- 
abled me to establish system and 
discipline in my office as well as with 
the various units that I have com- 
manded. I am now 51 years of age, 
and my entire time, since I was 12 
years old, has been spent in a priut 
shop. Have worked in the largest as 
well as the smallest shops in the 
United States, and also printed for one 
year ‘on water. I now own my own 
plants and am contented.” 


Cc. L. Weymouth 


John W. Owens succeeds the late 
John Haslup Adams as editor of the 
Baltimore Sun, 


Tames Leopard for Diversion 


J. M. Stephenson, publisher of the 
South Bend (Ind.) News-Times, would 
rather tame a 
wild animal with 
wit and skill than 
with bullet and 
gun. Certainly his 
game is the hard- 
est, and gives 
more credit to the 
victor, a state- 
ment which ought 
to challenge 
many of our pub- 
lisher friends to 
the defense of the 
sport of hunting. 

‘T have had 
some success, I believe,” writes Mr. 
Stephenson, “in that I have trained a 
bear, a monkey and a wire haired fox 
terrier dog to play together like chil- 
dren of the same family. It is some- 
thing like our missionaries trying to 
educate the savages.” 

At the time he wrote us, he was try- 
ing to domesticate a leopard, “which 
is great fun” (strictly his statement). 
“T find that in handling wild animals 
it takes a combination of kindness, 
and of letting them know who is boss, 
to have any success.” 

Of this leopard Mr. Stephenson said, 
“IT am glad that you are interested in 
the leopard, which is more than can 
be said of some of my neighbors. 

“T have had unusual luck with this 
leopard. I find it to be the brightest 
of all wild animals, to which most 
animal hunters will agree. It learns 
rapidly and is in the house all the 
time, sleeping in the bathroom at 
night on a pillow next to the radiator. 
It is perfectly house broken and I am 
even able to give it a bath, which is 
something no animal book has ever 
covered to my knowledge. While I 
was in Europe this fall for two months 
it was very wild, being in a large cage 
in the heated garage. Everyone who 
saw it said that it could never be 
tamed again. It would dive at the 
man who was feeding it and if it could 
have gotten at him would have torn 
him to pieces. When I returned and 
opened the door of the cage and went 
in I frankly didn’t know what would 
happen, but I found it no different 
than when I left and it was so delight- 
ed to see me that it tried to get up on 
my lap like a dog or lie at my feet 
and followed me around wherever I 
went in the house. It loves to play 
with a big rubber ball, very much like 
a cat would and so far I have found it 
to be a very interesting pet.” 


J. M. Stephenson 


We read where a man wants to mar- 
ry a pretty girl and a good _ cook, 
That’s bigamy. 
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MAIN HEADS 
EASY TO SET 
ON LINOTYPE 


> 
A Twist of the Wrist Will 
Bring Any Magazine 


Into Position 
ae ees 


SAVES MAKE-UP TIME 
Seelam? Geen? 
Forms Will “Lift” the First Time 


When All Type Is Set on Slugs 


—_>___ 

Think of the convenience of having 
all the heads in your paper set by ma- 
chine and handled on solid slugs in- 
stead of individual type. Then, when 
the paper is off the press, the task of 
distribution is no more—half an hour 
and all the pages are in the remelting 
furnace. Every issue comes out with 
good, clear heads, cast new each week 
on the Linotype. 


THESE FACES 
BLEND WELL {| 


Cloister and Caslon Faces Are 
Appropriate for All 


Classes of Work 


——_——_ 

This layout, which embraces Cloister 
Wide with Cloister Bold in ten and 
fourteen point sizes, and 24 point Cas- 
lon Bold Condensed, will be found ad- 
mirably suited to the requirements of 
the country shop. Letterheads, enve- 
lopes, tickets, programs and nearly all 
the work that passes through such an 
office can be handled with these faces. 


ee 
Model 14 Linotype Ideal 
For the Small Newspaper 
he Gs 


A complete composing room in itself, 
the Model 14 Linotype has been found 
best suited for a majority of all coun- 
try newspaper and job offices. Its stand- 
ard equipment consists of three main 
magazines, which may be either split 
or full length, and one auxiliary maga- 
zine, all operated from the same key- 
board. 

$< —~—_—___ 


IONIC GOOD NEWS FACE 
Linotype Ionic No. 5, the new and 
more legible type-face that has been 
endorsed by eye specialists, educators, 
publishers and readers in every part of 
the country, is an excellent body type 
for the small paper. 
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THE LINCOLN COMPANY 


ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS 
STANTON, NEW JERSEY 


HULL ME TERODIS Tee) 


Before Winter Sets in You 


“Etimined by LAWN FESTIV 
B. RICH ARDS To Be Held at Memorial 


Specialist in All Types of | Wednesday, July 6, at 7 p. 


Heating Systems. Repairing | 
a Specialty REFRESHMENTS 


GRANT BLOCK 


note on the Moc 
shown soos 


founda country ble ten Saad medics, 
comfortable affluence. And, as many of them have sai 
Linotype ad not cost them a cent—it oe for itself. 


Suggested Equipment 


Magazine "1°10 Point: Cloister Wide 
with Cloister Bold 


The Linotype Composes, Ju 


Magazine 2:14 Point Cloister Wide 
with Cloister, Bold 


The:Linotype Compos 


Magazine ye 77 ‘Point Tonic No. 5 
with Bold Face No. 2 


The Linotype Composes, Justi 


Auxiliary Magazine: 24 Point Caslon 
Bold Condensed 
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Among the Advertisers 


The Linendoll Heater Corporation, 
licago, Ill., has placed its advertis- 


g in charge of Hurja, Chase and 
ooker, Chicago agency. 
Hommann & Tarchers, Inc., New 


wk agency, is placing orders with 
Wspapers in various sections for 
aith Bros. Cough Syrup, Poughkeep- 
me N. Y. 


The Pain Tatch Company, East 
ange, N. J. is placing copy with 
Wspapers in selected sections. 
iffin, Johnson & Mann, New York 
ency, is handling the account. 


fischer Manufacturing 
23 First National 
Iwaukee, Wis., manufacturers of 
he Fischer Bunion Protector,” 
tkes up its lists during December 
d June, using newspapers, mag- 
nes, and trade papers with Paul G. 
Iber, advertising manager, and Os- 
> E. Nell, president, acting for the 
npany, while the Koch Company, 


Company, 
Bank Building, 


3, 432 Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis- 
isin, places the account. 
dessig-Ellis Drug Co., Memphis, 


nn., manufacturers of “Q-Ban” hair 
sparations, ‘‘Mucco-Solvent” salve, 
dlden Brown” beauty preparations, 
‘kes up its lists during the month of 
cember, using newspapers, mag- 
ines, trade papers, farm papers and 
ect by mail, with Mr. Harold Gil- 
t, advertising manager, acting for 

company, while the agency of 
se-Dunham-Spiro, Inc., Exchange 
ig.. Memphis, Tenn., places the ad- 
tising. 


vaangenberg Manufacturing Com- 
wy, 4525 N. Euclid Ave., St. Louis, 
ssouri, manufacturers of Warm Air 
iting Systems, makes up its lists 
ing December and January, using 
yspapers, trade papers, direct by 
il, signs, novelties and catalogs, 
hb Mr. J. J. Walsh, secretary, in 
rge of advertising; E. B. Langen- 
g, vice president; George F. 
igenberg, president; and George F. 
eber, treasurer, acting for the com- 
‘y, while the Chappelow Advertis- 
Company, Inc., 1709 Washington 
1, St. Louis, Missouri, places the 
ertising. 


acob E. Decker and Sons, Mason 
r, Iowa, makes up its lists during 
month of December to advertise 
“Country Club’ and ‘“Iowana 
nd’? hams and bacon, using news- 
ers, magazines, painted boards, 
‘ers, car cards, trade papers, direct 
nail and signs with G. H. Harper, 
etary; Jay E. Decker, president; 
». Selby, treasurer; and F. G. Duf- 
, vice president, acting for the 
pany, while the Sehl Advertising 
acy, 360 N. Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
i, Illinois, places the account, 
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Herrick Refrigerator Company, manufacturers of safety razors and 
Waterloo, Iowa, manufacturers of blades, makes up its lists during the 


“Herrick” refrigerators, makes up its 
lists during the month of December, 
using newspapers, magazines, painted 
boards, car cards, trade papers, direct 
by mail, signs and catalogs, with Ed- 
ward N. Northey, advertising man- 
ager, and Harry G. Northey, secretary, 
acting for the company, while the 
agency of Benson, Gamble, Johnson 
and Read, 222 W. Adams street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, places the account. 


The Medco Company, 108 East 
Third street, Dayton, Ohio, manufac- 
turers of ‘“Calocide’” foot remedy, 
makes up its lists during the month 
of January, using newspapers, mag- 
azines, trade papers, and farm mag- 
azines, with Charles L. Moorman, ad- 
vertising manager, acting for the com- 
pany while the Geyer Company, Third 
National Bank Building, Dayton, Ohio, 
places the account. 


Anti-Hydro Waterproofing Co., 265 
Badger Ave., Newark, New Jersey, 
manufacturers of “Anti-Hydro,”’ “Ar- 
mortop” and “Accello” makes up its 
lists during the month of January, 
using newspapers, magazines, trade 
papers, farm papers, and export pub- 
lications, with M. W. Meyer, advertis- 
ing manager; B. A. Meyer, treasurer; 
and M. D. Hausling, secretary, in 
charge for the company, while the 
agency of Picard, Bradner & Brown, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 
city, places the account. 


Durham Duplex Razor Co., 190 Bald- 
win Ave., Jersey City, New Jersey, 


month of December, using newspapers, 
magazines, painted boards, car cards, 
trade papers, farm papers, direct by 
mail, catalogs and theater programs 
with Perey O’Gorman, advertising 
manager; T. C. Sheehan, president; 
Cassimer De Rham, vice president, 
acting for the company, while the 
agency of Wendell P. Colton Co., 165 
Broadway, New York City, places the 
account. 


C. S. Dent Company, 157 W. Larned 
street, Detroit, Michigan, manufactur- 
ers of Dent’s Toothache Gum and Ear- 
akine, makes up its lists during the 
month of December using newspapers, 
magazines, farm papers, with L. A. 
Devlin, advertising manager, and 
George A. Devlin, president, acting for 


the company, while the agency of 
Austin F. Bement, Inc, General 
Motors Building, Detroit, Michigan, 


places the advertising. 


The A-C Spark Plug company of 
Flint, Mich., has released an advertis- 
ing schedule in 205 leading newspa- 
pers of the United States and Canada, 
reaching a total of nearly twenty mil- 
lion readers. 

“Because newspaper advertising is 
so effective in paving the way for 
sales, we feel sure we are going to 
see a further increase in the demand 
for A-C products,” says W. S. Isher- 
wood, sales manager. “Our experience 
leads us to believe that standard mer- 
chandise, backed by local advertising, 
offers the dealer the best assurance of 
increased business.” 


JOEL HILLMAN 
President 


§o near the Ocean its called- 


‘The Breakers 


So modern in equipment and 
well conducted iti 
one of the World’ finest Hotels 


So 
plan a Sojourn by the Sea and visit 


“‘Preakers 


ATLANTIC CITY 


NEW JERSEY 


itis known as 


JULIAN HILLMAN 
Vice President &Manager 


When In Washington visit Harvey’s Restaurant, 11th and Pennsylvania Avenues 


Famous since 1856 
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(By Homer B. Clemmons, Advertising Manager, Blue Island Sun-Standard, Blue Island, III.) 


What People Write—And How 
Interests Blue Island Writer 

In every newspaper office there: is 
one simple rule which is the basis of 
every news story. 
T hiatant ovicsr 
“Who, When, 
Why, Where and 
What.” 

In school we 
learned the “three 
R’s” and in the 
newspaper office 
we learn the “‘five 
W’s.” 

No two people 
see the same 
‘thing alike. This 
accounts, to a 
large degree, for 
what is termed 
“conflicting ac- 
counts.” All accounts may be accu- 


H. B. Clemmons 


rate, but each from a different view- ° 


point. It is surprising how few people 
can put their thoughts in writing and 
make them interesting enough to com- 
mand other than casual attention. 
Writing for publication is a very dif- 
ficult task for many, but the advice of 
editors to those who would have their 
writings accepted is WRITE and if at 
first you don’t succeed, try, try again. 
One can learn best by doing. Practice 
makes perfect. Editors themselves 
differ as to news values and circum- 
stances often bring out news values 
where otherwise the story would have 
no particular value. There is a time 
and place for everything and if stories 
are timed right, then their values in- 
crease. 

Here are a few illustrations as to 
“What Is News?” and “What People 
Write and How”: 

Many years ago a famous editor de- 
fined news as follows: “If a dog bites 
a man, that is not news; but if a man 
bites a dog, that is news.” A lot of 
printing ink has gone to waste since 
then, but the definition still holds 
good. However, the big job is to make 
the newspapers appreciate it. They 
seem to have the opposite idea. For 
instance: 

If President Coolidge buys a two- 
pants suit, that’s not news; but if he 
dons cowboy chaps, that’s a riot. 

If Charles M. Schwab is charged 
with wartime profiteering, that’s not 
news; but if he says the country is 
prosperous, that’s at least a column. 

If one group of farmers say they are 
broke, that’s not news; but if swivel- 
chair experts say the income of an- 
other group has increased, that calls 
for editorials. 

If a man is a credit to his com- 
munity, that’s not news; but if he 
strays from the beaten path, lo! that 
means black headlines. 


If the cost of living has remained 
up in the air for ten years, that isn’t 
news; but let a man sit on a flagpole 
ten days, that’s a front-page article. 

If John D. Rockefeller gives a mil- 
lion dollars to a hospital, that’s not 
news; but if he gives a dime to a 
child, that’s charity. 

If a filling station holds up auto- 
ists, that isn’t worth mentioning; but 
if a filling station is held up, the 
police get jacked up. 

If the wets and drys stopped their 
scrapping, that wouldn’t be news; but 
if one hands out statistics assailing 
the other, it’s a fake. 

If a widow bares injustice, that’s not 
news; but if a bathing beauty bares 
more, it makes a dandy picture for the 
“roties.” 

If a senator rants about something, 
that isn’t news; but if a paper prints 
it, that isn’t news, either. 

If a dentist says salt and water is 
best for the teeth, that isn’t news; 
but if a toothpaste company advertises 
its product is better yet, that is news to 
the dentist. 

And, if diplomats say they are striv- 
ing for peace, that is news to every- 
body. 


A Slogan or Motto Can Set 
Your Paper Apart as Unique 


Have you a little “slogan” or 
“motto” for your newspaper or print- 
ing business? It is very evident that 
many publishers deem it wise and 
profitable to adopt and use an appro- 
priate one. It is very interesting to 
note the many slogans that come to 
our attention through the reading of 
our exchanges. Here are only a few 
of them: 

The Hill Top Record, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania—‘More Than a News- 
paper—A Community Institution.” 

The Telegraph Herald, Dubuque, 
lowa—“Justice, Truth and Service.” 

The Harvey (Ill.) News-Bee—“The 
Paper That Covers the Field—A Home 
Newspaper Devoted to the Interest of 
Harvey and Vicinity.” 

The Waukon (la.) Republican and 
Standard—“‘The Only Newspaper that 
Covers Allamakee County Giving All 
the News While It is News.” 

Our Dumb Animals Magazine—“We 
Speak for Those That Cannot Speak 
for Themselves.” 

The Grayville (Ill.) Mercury-Inde- 
pendent—‘‘A Home-printed Com- 
munity Newspaper in the Heart of 
Wabash Valley.” 

The Illinois Miner—“Laugh and the 
World Laughs with You; Grouch and 
You Grouch Alone.” 

The Estes Park (Colo.) Trail—“To 
My Community I Owe My Best. I Can 
Give No More.” 


The Fredericksburg (Tex.) Radio 
Post—“An Advertising Medium With- 
out Peer.” 

The Blue Island (Ill.) Sun-Standard 
—‘He Who Tooteth Not His Own 
Horn, the Same Shall Not Be Tooted.” 

The Chicago Tribune—“The World’s 
Greatest Newspaper.” 

The Burleson (Tex.) News—‘“‘A Live 
Paper Published in a Live Town for 
Wide-awake Citizens.” 

The Midlothian (Ill.) Mercury—‘A 
Metropolitan Newspaper in the Sub- 
urban Places for Metropolitan People.” 

The Tupper Lake (N. Y.) Herald 
and Adirondack Mountain Press— 
“Local Newspapers are the Foremost 
Upholders of Their Towns and Com- 
munities.” 

The Indianapolis (Ind.) News—‘The 
News Protects Its Readers by Re- 
fusing All Misleading, Unfair and Ob- 
jectionable Advertising.” 

The Tucumcari (N. M.) News— 
“Cussed by a Few—Discussed by 
Many—Read By All.” 

The Bay City (Tex.) Tribune— 
“There is Nothing Too Good For Our 
Friends.” 

The Suburban Star, Morgan Park, 
Chicago, Ill—‘‘The Finest Endowment 
Policy Ever Bestowed Upon a Man is 
Ability to Work, Desire to Work, and 
Enjoyment of Work.” 

The La Farge (Wis.) Enterprise— 
“It Speaks for Itself.” 

The North Nebraska Eagle, South 
Sioux City, Nebraska—“All the News 
All the Time.” 

The Orlando (Fla.) Sentinel—‘We 
Lead in National Advertising Because 
We Lead in Merchandising Service.” 

The Reading (Mich.) Hustler—‘For 
Reading First, Last and All the Time.” 

The Dallas (Tex.) News—‘Dallas’ 
Leading Newspaper for Forty-three 
(48) Years.” 

The Grand River (Iowa) Local— 
“The Largest Circulation In and 
Around Grand River of Any Publica- 
tion in the World.” , 

The various printers’ supply houses 
have caught the slogan idea and are 
using these two with their trade: 

“Say it With Type—Flowers Fade.” 

“Say It With Printing—Your Best 
Salesman.” 

The Christian Science Monitor, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts—‘“First the Blade, 
Then the Ear, Then the Full Grain in 
the Ear.” 

The Optimist-News, Lemont, Illinois 
—“‘The Oldest Newspaper Published 
Between Chicago and Joliet.” 

The News-Plaindealer, Sparta, 
nois—‘Randolph County’s 


and Stops When the Time Is Up.” 
St. Cloud (Minn.) Daily Times—“If 
It Isn’t True, It Isn’t News.” 


ie 
‘Leading ~ 
Newspaper—Starts When You Pay — 
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WHITING’S SUPERFINE is the only All Rag Superfine paper made in eight 


desirable finishes. There are 
WHITE WOVE PLATE 
WHITE WOVE ANTIQUE 
WHITE LAID PLATE 
WHITE LAID ANTIQUE 
CREAM WOVE PLATE 
CREAM WOVE ANTIQUE 
CREAM LAID PLATE 
CREAM LAID ANTIQUE 


A letter head on WHITING’S SUPERFINE in either of these finishes is in a 
class by itself and the cost is less than one-tenth of a cent per letter more 


than a common, cheap paper. 


An old typewriter with a worn out ribbon will do first class work on 


WHITING’S SUPERFINE. 


“It is the Surface.” 


Order your next letter heads on WHITING’S SUPERFINE. 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


318 West Washington Street 


CHICAGO 
New York Mills 


Philadelphia Holyoke, Mass. 


A Standard of Conduct 


The Supreme Court of the United States 
has defined a standard of conduct for 
motorists and others to follow for their 
own safety when crossing railway tracks. 
It is contained in the following extract 
from a recent decision of that court: 


“When a man goes upon a railroad track 
he knows that he goes to a place where he 
will be killed if a train comes upon him 
before he is clear of the track. He knows 
that he must stop for the train, not the 
train stop for him. In such circumstances 
it seems to us that if a driver cannot be 
sure otherwise whether a train is danger- 
ously near he must stop and get out of his 
vehicle, although obviously he will not 
often be required to do more than to stop 
and look. It seems to us that if he relies 
upon not hearing the train or any signal 
and takes no further precaution he does 
so at his own risk.” 


The decision in this case was that the 
railroad was not responsible for and should 
not have to pay damages for the death of 
a motorist that was caused by his failure 
to follow this standard of conduct. 


Such a conclusion is logical. Railway 


CHICAGO, December 1, 1927. 


tracks are the nation’s great highways of 
commerce and travel, and it is imperative 
that trains run on them at high speed and 
on schedule. Since these trains obviously 
cannot be stopped at highway crossings 
to let motorists and others get out of the 
way, it is therefore necessary for those 
who cross the tracks to be on the look-out 
for their own safety. The decision of the 
Supreme Court leaves no room for doubt 
on that point. 


This decision will in no way diminish 
the efforts of the Illinois Central System 
to prevent accidents at crossings. Our 
railroad will continue to do everything it 
can do to avert such accidents. But this 
decision makes it plain that, regardless of 
what the railroad may do to guard against 
accident, those who cross the tracks are 
responsible for their own safety. 

This statement is published in the hope 
that a public understanding of the views 
held by the highest court in the land will 
be widely influential in safeguarding life 
and property at crossings. 

Constructive criticism and suggestions 
are invited. 


L. A. DOWNS, 
President, Illinois Central Syctem. 
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